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WHAT  IS  THIS  YEAR? 

It  is  a door 

By  which  we  reach  new  fields 
Of  service  for  our  God 

and  fellowman: 

A door  by  which  we  can 
Explore 

Wide  spheres  of  usefulness 
Our  world  to  bless; 

And  reap  the  sheaves 

God's  Word  of  witness  yields 


What  Will  1972  Bring? 

By  Lyle  E.  Schaller 


The  new  year  of  1972  will  bring  to  the  church  scene  two 
packages  of  events  and  trends.  In  one  package  will  be  those 
changes  and  developments  which  can  be  predicted  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  confidence.  A year  ago  this  package 
contained  such  items  as  the  emerging  surplus  of  seminary 
graduates  in  several  states,  the  impact  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  vandalism  on  the  cost  of  insurance  for  church 
property,  the  open  opposition  by  several  ecumenical  leaders 
to  the  Plan  of  Union  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
(COCU),  the  shift  to  an  emphasis  on  quality  rather  than  on 
quantity  in  evaluating  the  life,  program,  and  ministry  of  the 
churches  and  the  increased  role  of  laymen  in  the  evangelistic 
thrust  of  American  Christianity. 

The  second  package  will  contain  the  unpredictable  sur- 
prises of  the  new  year  — perhaps  the  death  of  a charismatic 
leader,  the  publication  of  a book  that  provides  a new  context 
for  examining  reality,  or  the  emergence  of  a new  religious 
movement  are  examples.  In  1971  this  package  of  surprises 
included  the  very  affirmative  response  by  a remarkably  large 
number  of  older  church  members  to  the  rock  album  Jesus 
Christ  Superstar,  the  sudden  publicity  accorded  the  “Jesus 
Revolution,”  and  the  extraordinarily  strong  negative  and 
formal  responses  of  congregations  and  regional  denominational 
judicatories  to  the  $10,000  grant  to  the  Angela  Davis  De- 
fense Fund. 

What  Will  1972  Bring? 

In  looking  ahead  into  the  twelve  months  of  1972  what 
will  be  the  ten  most  significant  events  of  the  new  year?  In 
presenting  such  a list  only  one  statement  can  be  offered 
with  absolute  certainty.  By  December  it  will  be  clear  that  at 
least  two  or  three  events  were  omitted  that  should  have 
been  included.  These  are  the  unpredictable  surprises. 

New  Emphasis  in  Experience 

Perhaps  the  trend  with  the  greatest  long-term  significance 
in  the  churches  will  be  the  new  emphasis  on  experiences.  In 
his  remarkable  book.  Future  Shock,  Alvin  Toffler  has  pointed 
out  that  American  society  has  moved  from  an  emphasis  on 
the  production  and  consumption  of  goods  to  providing  ser- 
vices to  offering  people  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
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meaningful  experiences.  In  “churchy”  terms  this  can  bi 
translated  from  “We  need  to  construct  a good  permanen 
meeting  place”  to  “We  offer  people  an  outstanding  churcl 
school  for  their  children,  outstanding  music,  and  great  preach 
ing  to  “Our  church  had  an  overflow  crowd  at  the  presenta 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  Superstar”  or  “As  a part  of  their  con 
firmation  class  training  our  young  people  took  a seventeen 
day  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  last  February.” 

The  impact  of  this  new  emphasis  on  experiences  will  gaii 
significant  visibility  for  the  first  time  in  1972.  It  will  be  re 
fleeted  in  the  planning  of  the  program  of  the  local  church 
in  the  nature  of  evangelistic  efforts,  in  the  development  o 
camping  programs,  in  the  formation  of  small  groups,  in  creat 
ing  opportunities  for  corporate  worship,  in  the  definition  o 
responsibilities  and  the  selection  of  both  parish  and  denomi 
national  program  staff,  in  planning  the  annual  denomina 
tional  meeting,  in  preparing  a program  for  the  pastor’ 
school  and,  most  important  of  all,  in  the  participation  pat 
terns  of  large  numbers  of  persons  under  twenty-five  an< 
over  fifty-five.  They  will  go  where  meaningful  experience 
are  to  be  found. 

Experiential  L earning 

Closely  related  to  this  will  be  the  comparatively  suddei 
acceptance  of  the  concept  of  “experienced  learning”  in  Chris 
tian  education  by  a significant  number  of  local  church  leaders 
Instead  of  being  content  with  the  traditional  classroom  ap 
proach  in  which  the  teacher  talks,  or  a few  of  the  student 
“discuss  the  lesson”  and  few  listen,  1972  will  find  man 
churches  shifting  to  experiential  learning  in  which  peopl 
learn  by  doing  and  by  reflecting  on  where  they  have  beei 
and  what  they  have  experienced. 

Among  the  more  interesting  examples  of  this  are  th 
church  which  requires  every  elected  officer  of  the  congrega 
tion  to  take  a “sabbatical”  every  fourth  year  to  study  wha 
other  parishes  are  doing  and  the  parish  io  which  one  adu 
class  visits  the  mission  fields  in  South  America  in  the  fa 
and  another  visits  Asia  in  the  spring.  More  numerous  ar 
the  congregations  which  will  be  reexamining  the  value  sy; 
tern  that  has  controlled  their  church  school  in  the  past  an 
which  will  be  substituting  personal  and  spiritual  growth  an 
learning  by  experience  for  “discipline”  or  “order”  as  a basi 
goal  of  the  organization. 

The  most  controversial  event  of  the  year  may  be  the  de 
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cision  by  several  prominent  churchmen  to  openly  and  vigor- 
ously support  the  legalization  of  the  sale  of  heroin.  Some 
will  join  this  coalition  because  they  are  convinced  this  is  the 
best  approach  to  helping  the  addict.  Others  will  be  motivated 
largely  by  a desire  to  halt  the  flow  of  profits  to  the  various 
crime  rings  that  have  been  exploiting  the  poor.  A few  will 
advocate  the  change  as  a response  to  the  shock  felt  across 
middle-  and  upper-class  America  when  the  number  of  ad- 
dicts from  the  college  scene  and  from  the  returned  veterans 
of  Vietnam  gain  greater  visibility  in  suburban  and  small-town 
America. 

The  largest  number  of  proponents  for  legalizing  heroin, 
however,  will  come  from  those  who  are  convinced  this  is  the 
only  means  of  reversing  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  burglary,  robbery,  theft,  mugging,  and  arson. 

Decentralization 

In  a completely  different  subject  area,  1972  probably  will 
bring  the  first  highly  visible  opposition  to  recent  efforts  at 
decentralization  of  the  structure  and  decision-making  power 
in  American  Christianity.  For  the  past  several  years  the  op- 
position to  centralization  has  been  growing.  This  can  be  seen 
in  how  church  dollars  are  allocated,  in  restructure  plans,  and 
in  the  emphasis  on  involvement  in  mission  in  the  local  com- 
munity rather  than  overseas. 

One  of  the  price  tags  on  this  change  is  a decrease  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  church  on  issues  such  as  poverty,  race, 
organized  crime,  drug  addiction,  and  hunger.  This  new  year 
will  bring  a new  call  to  consider  the  values  of  centralization. 

A fifth  trend  of  this  new  year  will  be  the  result  of  the 
growing  recognition  that  the  1970s  will  be  a decade  with  a 
surplus  of  seminary  graduates.  As  more  men  and  women  seek 
positions  as  parish  ministers  the  job  market  will  become 
tighter  and  the  pressure  will  grow  to  lower  the  retirement 
age  for  clergymen  to  age  sixty-two,  thus  coinciding  with  the 
pattern  already  established  by  Social  Security. 

One  response  to  this  cry  for  a lower  retirement  age  will 
be  a move  to  begin  to  close  some  seminaries,  thus  reducing 
the  flow  of  persons  into  the  ministry.  Another  will  be  to  en- 
able seminary  graduates  to  be  ordained  without  going  into 
the  traditional  forms  of  the  professional  ministry.  A third 
will  be  to  alter  the  retirement  system  to  enable  clergymen 
to  leave  the  professional  ministry  but  still  retain  their  earned 
pension  rights.  Another  will  be  to  change  the  pattern  of  a 
lifetime  call  by  a church  or  religious  agency  to  a minister  or 
a lay  teacher  and  substitute  a contract  with  a clearly  defined 
terminal  date.  In  the  church,  as  in  other  segments  of  society, 
tenure  will  be  under  increased  attack. 

Decline  in  Magazines 

In  the  publishing  field  the  current  decline  in  the  circula- 
tion of  religious  magazines  will  continue.  The  three  major 
exceptions  to  that  generalization  will  be  those  directed  at  a 
very  precisely  defined  audience  rather  than  “the  denomina- 
tional family,’’  the  publications  of  the  theologically  conserva- 
tive denominations,  and  the  magazines  which  are  effectivelv 
'“promoted’’  by  pastors  and  local  church  leaders.  For  many 


denominational  periodicals  the  subsidy  from  the  denomina- 
tional treasury  will  increase  at  an  even  faster  pace  than  the 
rise  in  postal  rates. 

While  several  religious  journals  may  close  in  1972,  two  or 
three  new  ones  will  be  created,  each  one  aimed  at  a more 
carefully  defined  audience  than  simply  pastors  or  church  fam- 
ilies or  members. 

Among  the  subject  areas  to  receive  more  attention  in  1972 
will  be  the  churches’  ministry  to  the  divorced,  to  the  children 
of  the  divorced,  to  unwed  mothers,  to  biracial  married  cou- 
ples, and  to  the  young  married  adult.  Increasingly  the  church- 
es and  the  religious  press  will  view  the  family,  not  as  one 
homogeneous  unit,  but  as  a group  of  persons,  each  with  his 
own  distinctive  needs. 

Shared  Leadership 

One  of  the  most  widespread  and  highly  visible  trends  of 
the  year  will  be  the  increased  emphasis  on  a new  style  of 
leadership  in  both  congregations  and  denominational  agen- 
cies. The  name  of  the  new  game  is  participation.  Efforts  at 
the  reorganization  of  denominational  judicatories  will  stress 
a shift  away  from  the  traditional  “top  down  style  and  to- 
ward “from  the  bottom  up  emphasis.  This  will  be  a frus- 
trating effort  for  many  who  find  it  difficult  to  think  in  opera- 
tional terms  about  this  style  of  program  development.  In  the 
parish  the  importance  of  the  pastor  as  the  leader  will  con- 
tinue to  diminish  and  he  will  be  seen  increasingly  as  one  of 
a core  of  leaders.  For  many  ministers  and  for  most  laymen 
this  shift  in  leadership  style  will  be  an  experience  that  is 
both  frustrating  and  creative.  With  some  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  frustration.  With  others  it  will  be  on  creativity. 

President  Nixon’s  trip  to  mainland  China  will  spark  a re- 
newed interest  in  foreign  missionary  work  and  the  concept 
of  “sending”  missionaries  out  from  the  United  States.  This 
will  touch  off  a divisive  debate  on  the  appropriate  approach 
to  missionary  activity  by  American  churches.  This  debate 
will  be  most  visible  among  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
several  of  the  more  conservative  religious  bodies  from  the 
Holiness  and  Pentecostal  groups. 

Within  the  local  church  the  most  important  trend  of  the 
year  may  be  the  publicity  accorded  the  concept  of  the  parish 
as  a “caring”  fellowship  in  which  the  larger  group  expresses 
a genuine  and  creative  concern  for  each  person  who  is  a 
member  of  that  fellowship. 

Critics  of  this  trend  will  protest  this  is  at  the  expense  of 
an  essential  emphasis  on  outreach,  social  reform,  and  pro- 
phetic preaching.  They  will  describe  this  as  a part  of  the 
general  national  swing  toward  a new  form  of  ecclesiastical 
isolationism. 

Finally,  the  year  will  see  a new  interest  in  the  theology 
of  spirituality.  Led  by  theologians  and  speakers  from  the 
evangelical  wing  of  Protestantism  and  from  European  Roman 
Catholicism,  American  churches  will  be  reflecting  a new  and 
far  greater  interest  in  the  place  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  lives  of  both  individuals  and  institutions.  For 
many  this  will  be  the  most  important  or  even  the  only  sig- 
nificant trend  of  the  year.  ^ 
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Mennonite  History 
in  America 

Episode  1 

The  place  is  the  pioneer  cradle  of  the  church,  the  Skippack 
country  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  War  clouds  are  threat- 
ening, about  1745.  Heinrich  Funck,  Dilman  Kolb,  and  other 
leaders  see  that  their  nonresistant  principles  are  in  danger. 
A German  edition  of  the  Martyrs  Mirror,  the  great  classic  of 
Mennonite  martyrdom,  is  needed  to  strengthen  faith  and 
commitment. 

European  Mennonites  could  not  provide  it.  The  Dunker 
Saur  in  Philadelphia  told  them  to  try  the  community  of  Sev- 
enth Day  Brethren  at  Ephrata.  Funck  and  Kolb  followed 
this  lead. 

The  Brethren  had  a scholar.  Prior  Peter  Miller,  who  could 
make  a faithful  translation.  They  had  fourteen  craftsmen  who 
could  make  the  paper  and  ink,  print  the  sheets,  and  bind 
them  in  leather  of  their  own  tanning. 

In  three  years,  by  1749,  the  job  was  done.  The  book  had 
1,500  pages,  the  largest  book  published  in  America  before 
the  Revolution.  The  1,300  copies  were  hauled  in  wagons  to 
the  various  communities  and  sold  for  twenty  shillings  (c. 
$2.50).  Most  homes  in  Franconia  and  Lancaster  and  Virginia 
secured  their  copy,  and  they  were  ready  for  the  trials  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

The  church  had  acted  courageously,  and  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate in  war  has  remained  a cardinal  doctrine  of  the  church 
to  this  day. 

A logical  sequel  was  the  day  in  1940  that  Orie  O.  Miller 
challenged  the  Mennonite  Church  to  assume  the  administra- 
tion and  the  cost  of  her  men  in  Civilian  Public  Service  in 
order  that  they  might  not  need  to  serve  as  soldiers.  — Paul 
Erb. 

Anselm  Answers 


Editor’s  note:  Send  in  your  questions.  Keep  them 
short.  Anselm  will  try. 


Dear  Anselm: 

Will  you  please  explain  what  happened  that  we  keep 
Sunday  (the  first  day  of  the  week)  as  the  day  of  rest 
when  the  Bible  says  we  should  keep  Saturday  (the  sev- 
enth day)  which  the  Lord  God  made  holy  and  that  was 
kept  by  Jesus  and  also  the  apostles?  — M.M. 

Dear  M.M.: 

It  is  clear  from  history  that  the  early  church  within  the 
first  two  centuries  came  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  rather  than  the  Creation  rest  as  their  weekly  day 
of  worship.  The  so-called  Letter  of  Barnabas,  of  about 
AD  100,  says,  “We  celebrate  with  joy  the  eighth  day  on 


which  Jesus  also  rose  from  the  dead.”  Why  did  they  feel 
free  to  make  this  change? 

1.  The  apostolic  writings  which  we  call  the  New  Testament 
repeated  in  some  form  all  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ex- 
cept the  fourth.  It  is  in  the  Old  Testament  only  that  we 
are  commanded  to  keep  the  seventh  day. 

2.  Jesus  dared  to  do  good  on  the  seventh  day,  even  though 
it  violated  some  of  the  strict  rules  that  had  grown  up 
about  Sabbath-keeping.  He  said  that  the  man  was  more 
important  than  the  day. 

3.  Paul  warned  against  the  danger  of  depending  for  salva- 
tion on  the  keeping  of  days  and  other  formalities.  Romans 
14:5-7.  The  Lord’s  day  is  a day  for  worship,  not  just  a 
day  for  not  working. 

4.  The  churches  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  have  met 
on  the  first  day;  the  Corinthians,  for  instance,  were  told 
to  bring  their  offerings  together  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  1 Corinthians  16:2,  when  the  church  probably  met 
for  worship. 

Dear  Anselm: 

I don’t  like  to  read  Brother  Seth.  Why  don’t  you  send 
him  to  school  and  make  him  learn  his  grammar?  — D.W. 
Dear  D.W.: 

I find  people  do  not  remain  neutral  about  Brother  Seth. 
Readers  either  enjoy  him  or  dislike  him  very  much.  You’ll 
have  to  admit  he  doesn’t  let  you  on  the  fence.  And  that’s 
real  good.  Reader  response  will  finally  determine  if  he 
keeps  writing  or  not. 

Concerning  his  schooling,  I’d  really  hesitate  to  send  him  to 
school.  He’s  already  got  so  much  more  than  I do. 

Dear  Anselm: 

Do  many  young  people  read  Gospel  Herald?  — J.S. 
Dear  J.S.: 

Gospel  Herald  is  primarily  geared  to  adults  who  are  active 
in  the  church.  In  checking  with  the  editor  he  says  he  does 
not  know  how  many  young  people  read  Gospel  Herald  but 
that  correspondence  reveals  an  encouraging  number  do. 
Numerous  parents  also  report  their  young  people  read  it. 
Perhaps  young  people  who  do  read  Gospel  Herald  should 
tell  the  editor  they  do  and  what  they  like  or  dislike  about 
it. 

Dear  Anselm: 

Sometimes  I become  pessimistic  about  the  church.  The 
church  is  failing  at  so  many  points  and  I see  so  few  re- 
sults. I’m  discouraged.  — F.L. 

Dear  F.L.: 

When  we  get  this  feeling  (and  all  of  us  do  at  times)  prob- 
ably it  means  we  have  taken  our  eyes  off  Christ  and  His 
work.  Why  not  try  to  look  for  those  things  God  is  doing  in 
the  next  ten  days?  Write  each  one  down.  You’ll  probably 
be  surprised  and  optimistic. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $6.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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Editorials 


Prison  Reform  and  Us 

Prison  reform,  spurred  on  by  recent  incidents  at  such 
places  as  Attica  and  San  Quentin,  is  placed  on  the  public 
conscience.  The  concern  is  long  overdue.  Will  the  concern 
fade  in  a few  months? 

A proposal  suggested  at  a seminar,  sponsored  by  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Section,  September  27  29, 
may  hopefully  keep  the  concern  before  us.  It  should  also 
lead  Mennonites  to  get  involved  in  prison  reform  and  of- 
fender rehabilitation. 

The  proposal  suggests  that  an  inter-Mennonite  agency  for 
prison  reform  and  prisoner  rehabilitation  be  set  up  similar 
to  the  Mennonites’  cooperative  efforts  in  mental  health  pro- 
grams. Read  “Prison  Reform  Spurred  by  MCC  Seminar’  in 
the  November  2,  1971,  Gospel  Herald  for  a report  on  the 
seminar. 

Is  the  Lord  today  opening  the  prisons  for  Mennonites  to 
minister  and  change  similar  to  the  way  He  opened  the  men- 
tal hospitals  nearly  thirty  years  ago?  CPS  men  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  reforms  brought  about  in  mental  health. 

Nicholas  P.  Wollerstorff,  in  the  November  1971  issue  of  The 
Reformed  Journal,  writes,  “Among  the  prayers  of  the  Chris- 
tian tradition  are  to  be  found  many  prayers  for  prisoners: 
For  those  in  prison,  condemned  or  exiled,  we  call  upon 
Thee.  ‘Show  Thy  compassion  to  all  prisoners  and  captives.’ 
And  so  forth.  But  I cannot  remember  the  last  time  I heard 
a prayer  for  prisoners  offered  in  my  church.  Can  you?  Many 
conservative  churches,  indeed,  demonstrate  concern  for  the 
souls’  of  prisoners.  But  the  Christian  church  cares  little 
about  the  condition  of  prisoners.  It  tends  to  think  that  they, 
whatever  their  conditions,  are  getting  their  just  deserts.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  we  Christians  profess  to  be  disciples  of  a 
man  who  at  the  close  of  His  life  was  unjustly  imprisoned, 
condemned,  and  executed  as  a common  criminal.” 

In  this  issue  and  the  next.  Gospel  Herald  carries  a re- 
vealing article  “American  Prisons — a Crime.”  What  we 
need  first  of  all  is  a clearer  insight  into  the  present  state 
of  our  prisons.  Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  in  his  book  The  Crime 
of  Punishment,  supports  his  contention  “that  all  the  crimes 
committed  by  all  the  jailed  criminals  do  not  equal  in  total 
social  damage  that  of  the  crimes  committed  against  them.” 

Fifty-two  percent  of  prisoners  held  in  local  and  city  jails 
have  not  been  convicted  of  crimes.  Yet  there  thev  stay  in 
the  same  cells  with  convicts  and  grow  more  and  more  angry 
at  the  injustice  against  them.  Says  Justin  Friedman,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, “If  a person  is  white  and  earns  $10,000  a year,  he 
can  t be  convicted  of  murder.  It  hasn’t  happened  yet.  Ac- 
cording to  Friedman  it  costs  $13,000  a year  to  keep  a person 
in  jail,  but  $300  a year  to  put  him  on  probation.  If  he  is 
on  probation,  the  chances  are  two  out  of  three  he  won’t  be 


back.  If  he  is  in  jail,  the  chances  are  two  out  of  three  he 
will  be  back.” 

In  New  York,  as  a first  step  in  a broad  program  of  church 
attention  to  local  jail  and  prison  facilities,  some  thirty  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  congregations  have  adopted  some  1,500 
prisoners  at  the  Brooklyn  House  of  Detention.  The  project 
calls  for  the  adoption  of  every  cellblock  in  every  prison  by 
a parish. 

John  M.  Corn,  director  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church’s 
Special  Ministries  in  the  Courts  said,  “We  are  now  ready  to 
go  into  every  institution  in  the  New  York  City  area.”  He 
said  the  move  by  the  parishes  of  Brooklyn  was  the  initial 
thrust  and  that  “it  has  worked  out  quite  well.” 

Perhaps  the  whole  field  of  prison  reform  is  rather  new 
to  most.  Yet  it  should  be  high  priority  to  those  who  follow 
the  Christ  who  came  to  set  the  prisoners  free  and  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives.  Perhaps  we  have  too  much 
caught  the  spirit  of  many  in  America  today  that  the  prison- 
er deserves  everything  he  is  getting  and  we  justify  these 
stables  of  degradation  and  despair. 

What  should  the  church  be  doing?  I hope  good  guidance 
will  grow  out  of  the  MCC  seminar  on  prison  reform  and 
its  proposal.  A big  task  awaits  the  church.  The  church 
should  encourage  persons  to  choose  vocations  which  would 
bear  directly  on  this  crucial  area.  Should  not  the  church  in- 
crease its  work  in  halfway  houses,  in  assisting  persons  to  be 
accepted  again  into  society,  in  providing  jobs,  and  in  giving 
every  kind  of  counsel  and  help  to  make  life  whole?  The 
church  believes  that  the  problem  is  not  only  environmental 
but  also  spiritual.  And  in  this  the  church  has  a particular 
calling  to  minister  in  making  men  and  women  whole  in 
Christ.  — D. 


Lessons  That  Last 

Anatole  Lunacharsky,  former  Commissar  of  Education  in 
the  USSR,  wrote  in  1935,  “We  hate  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tians. Even  the  best  of  them  must  be  considered  our  worst 
enemies.  They  preach  love  of  one’s  neighbor  and  mercy, 
which  is  contrary  to  our  principles.  Christian  love  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  development  of  the  revolution.  Down  with  love 
of  our  neighbor!  What  we  want  is  hatred.  We  must  know 
how  to  hate.  Only  thus  will  we  conquer  the  universe.” 

This  is  quoted  not  to  point  out  the  ugliness  of  communism 
but  to  think  further  on  several  things  which  this  clearly  says. 

First,  if  you  want  to  fight  communism  your  best  instru- 
ment is  love.  “Love,”  he  says  “is  an  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  revolution.  When  we  hate  we  join  the  godless 
forces.  How  often  have  we  tried  hate  for  hate? 

Second,  only  as  we  have  a burning  love  or  a burning  ha- 
tred, do  we  have  a cause  and  a motive  greater  than  our- 
selves. Only  with  one  or  the  other  is  there  hope  of  chang- 
ing the  world.  What  is  driving  us? 

Third,  those  in  between,  the  lukewarm,  those  who  are 
neither  hot  nor  cold  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  Where  do 
we  stand?  — D. 
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Though  our  crowded  jails  and  prisons  are  classed  as  correctional 
institutions,  they  do  not  correct  — they  breed  crime  and  harden 
inmates  into  lifetime  criminals. 


American  Prisons:  A Crime 

Parti  By  Betsy  Bliss 


New  Tombs  Riot  — Hold  11  Hostages.  The  half-page 
headline  on  the  October  2,  1970,  issue  of  the  New  York  Post 
caught  the  eye  of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  D.,  as  he  and  I waited 
for  our  apartment  building’s  sole  elevator  to  arrive.  He 
hadn’t  heard  the  news,  and  asked  if  he  could  borrow  the 
newspaper  to  glance  at  the  story.  As  the  elevator  ascended, 
he  read  the  story  aloud  until  he  finished  this  paragraph: 

“One  prisoner  called  out,  ‘The  food  is  lousy  here.  It’s 
like  living  in  a dungeon.’  ” 

Mr.  D.  folded  the  newspaper  in  a gesture  of  disgust  and 
thrust  it  toward  me.  “What  do  those  guys  want?”  he  asked 
heatedly.  “Bedroom  slippers  and  pipes?”  Then,  after  a few 
moments  of  silent  steaming,  “Who  do  they  think  they  are? 
After  all,  they’re  criminals.” 

The  elevator  doors  opened  at  his  floor.  Mr.  D.  left.  And  I 
stood  there  stunned  — and  intrigued  — with  this  angry 
monologue  from  a usually  very  quiet  and  affable  gentleman. 

That  evening  I read  a lot  about  the  prisoners’  riot  at  the 
Manhattan  House  of  Detention  — nicknamed,  quite  appropri- 
ately, I discovered,  “The  Tombs”  — and  in  the  weeks  fol- 
lowing I read  a lot  about  New  York  City’s  jail  crisis,  in 
which  prisoners  simultaneously  took  over  four  houses  of 
detention  and  a reformatory. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  struck  as  I was  watching  a 
speech  on  a television  newscast  by  one  of  the  countless 
politicians  from  all  over  the  country  making  political  capital 
out  of  a tough  law-and-order  line. 

The  speaker  was  citing  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
statistics  that  showed  crime  in  America  had  risen  148  per- 
cent in  a decade.  He  was  calling  for  a “crackdown”  — more 
police,  more  powers  to  police  to  apprehend  and  “preventive- 
ly detain”  suspected  criminals,  fewer  constitutional  “gim- 
micks,” fewer  judges  who  “coddle  criminals,  and  longer  and 
stiffer  prison  sentences. 

Behind  his  slogans  and  his  appeals  to  fear,  I sensed  a 
reiteration  of  the  conventional  wisdom,  which  goes  soitte- 
thing  like  this: 

#We  decent  people  are  threatened  by  a growing  number 
of  bad  guys,  criminals,  persons  who  are  inherently  different 
from  us  and  who  threaten  our  well-being. 

#The  only  way  to  deal  with  these  bad  guys  is  to  catch 
them  and  get  rid  of  them.  Since  we  re  too  civili2ed  for  iftob 
lynchings,  we  ll  get  rid  of  them  either  by  executing  them 


or  by  isolating  them  from  the  rest  of  us,  as  far  away  and 
for  as  long  as  possible. 

• These  bad  guys  have  to  learn  their  lesson.  They  have  to 
learn  that  they  can’t  break  our  rules  without  paying  for  it. 
So  after  we  catch  them  we  will  make  their  lives  as  miserable 
as  possible.  We’ll  make  them  pay  and  pay  and  pay  so  that 
if  and  when  they  ever  return  to  society,  they’ll  be  penitent, 
good  citizens. 

• And  besides,  if  we  don’t  get  tough  with  criminals,  lots 
of  other  people  will  commit  crimes.  The  only  way  to  stop 
crime  is  to  make  punishment  so  severe  that  no  one  will  dare 
break  the  law. 

The  two  drawbacks  with  that  conventional  wisdom  are 
that  it  isn’t  wise  and  it  doesn’t  work. 

Consider  New  York’s  Tombs  inmates.  Virtually 
all  of  the  1,992  prisoners  in  the  Tombs  at  the 
time  of  the  riots  were  men  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed but  were  still  awaiting  trial.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law  they  were  still  innocent. 

Many  of  them  were  in  jail  because  they  were  too  poor  to 
make  bail.  Donald  Alterman,  a young  New  York  poverty 
lawyer,  said,  “The  system  is  weighted  against  the  poor  man 
every  step  of  the  way.  He  can’t  hire  a lawyer  to  get  his 
bail  reduced;  he  can’t  help  find  witnesses,  because  he’s  in 
jail.”  The  Tombs  prisoners  know  all  too  well  that  in  this 
country  “justice”  (in  every  step  from  arrest,  to  procedural 
guarantees  during  a trial,  to  a conviction,  if  any)  depends  a 
lot  on  who  you  are,  how  much  money  you  have,  and  what 
high-placed  friends  you  have. 

Half  the  Tombs  inmates  had  been  waiting  for 
at  least  two  months  to  have  a trial;  20  percent 
had  waited  six  months.  Meanwhile,  according  to 
their  formal  list  of  grievances,  they  had  been 
denied  preliminary  hearings,  had  been  denied  use 
of  law  books,  and  had  been  ignored  when  they 
submitted  writs  to  the  court  to  point  up  denial 
of  constitutional  procedures. 

Such  conditions  are  not  unique  with  the  Tombs.  During 
the  taking  of  the  1970  census  it  was  discovered  that  52  per- 
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cent  of  the  persons  in  local  and  county  jails — 160,863  in 
all  — had  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime.  Two  thirds  of 
these  unconvicted  inmates  had  been  arraigned  and  were 
awaiting  trial,  and  the  remaining  third  were  either  being 
held  for  other  authorities,  or  were  still  awaiting  arraignment. 

The  men  in  the  Tombs  complained  that  their  court-ap- 
pointed lawyers  didn’t  even  investigate  their  cases,  but  sim- 
ply assumed  that  the  prisqners  were  guilty  and  advised  them, 
“I  suggest  that  you  take  a guilty  plea. 

Worst  of  all,  though,  were  the  physical  conditions  in  which 
these  presumably  innocent  men  were  kept  — conditions  that 
even  prison  guards  admitted  were  “inhuman 

• Unbelievable  overcrowding.  The  Tombs  were  built  to 
hold  932  men.  The  1,992  men  were  housed  three  to  a one- 
man  cell;  they  slept  on  mattresses  on  the  floor  or  on  the 
floor  itself. 

• Meals  that,  in  the  prisoners’  words,  consisted  of  “moldy 
bread,  rotten  potatoes,  always  half  cooked,  powdered  eggs 
with  the  consistency  of  tapioca. 

• Rats,  mice,  roaches,  and  body  lice;  no  soap  or  tooth- 
paste; inadequate  toilet  facilities;  no  clothes  other  than  those 
worn  at  the  time  of  arrest. 

• Violent  fellow  inmates,  brutal  guards,  racial  battles, 
abuse  of  visitors,  mail  opened  and  pilfered,  medical  problems 
ignored. 

“What  do  those  guys  want?  Bedroom  slippers  and  pipes?’ 
Mr.  D.  had  asked. 

The  Tombs  prisoners  unwittingly  replied  to  him  in  their 
list  of  grievances:  “We  demand,  as  human  beings  the  dignity 
and  justice  that  is  due  to  us  by  right  of  our  birth.' 

Two  inmates  who  testified  at  a New  York  State  Senate 
hearing  on  the  Tombs’  conditions  insisted  their  riot  was 
primarily  intended  to  wake  the  public’s  conscience.  One 
prisoner  asked  a legislator,  “If  we  put  you  in  a cell,  would 
you  become  an  animal?  Of  course  not,  because  you  think 
you’re  civilized.  Well,  we  think  we’re  civilized  too.’ 

The  other  pleaded  with  the  lawmakers:  “Visit  the  institu- 
tions and  then  for  yourselves  give  an  honest  report  of  its 
mentally  dying  population  who  break  windows  in  the  Tombs 
not  to  escape  but  to  say:  ‘Remember  me.’  ” 

Here  are  men  whom  we  can’t  justifiably  call 
criminals  because  they  haven’t  even  been  tried  in 
court. 

Yet  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  arrest  and  detention  at  the 
Tombs,  most  of  us  would  stereotype  them  as  criminals. 

If  they  ever  reach  a courtroom  and  are  acquitted,  will 
they  return  to  normal  life  as  penitent,-  good  citizens?  How 
does  one  react  to  an  existence  of  deprivation  and  despair, 
neglect  and  indignities,  violence  and  brutality?  It  will  be 
no  wonder  if  instead  of  returning  to  society  humble,  re- 
pentant, and  convinced  that  breaking  the  law  was  Wrong, 
they  will  be  plotting  how  to  wreak  their  revenge  — aftd  not 
get  caught. 

Remember  that  the  Tombs  prisoners  have  been  exposed  to 
a house  of  detention  — not  a penitentiary  — and  have  en- 


dured only  a relatively  short  time  the  “benefits”  of  a “cor- 
rectional institution.”  What  about  men  (and  women)  who  are 
tried.  Convicted,  and  sentenced  to  federal,  state,  and  local 
prisons? 

Horror  stories  about  prison  conditions  are  hardly  new.  We 
recall  the  tales  of  medieval  torture-chambers,  the  rack,  the 
hot  pokers.  Modern  prisoners  are  usually,  though  not  al- 
ways, better  off. 

Today’s  torture  is  more  subtle;  it  wreaks  so- 
ciety’s vengeance  on  the  mind,  the  heart,  the 
sense  of  self-worth,  rather  than  on  the  body. 

Yet  we  still  have  corporal  punishment.  A 1968  investiga- 
tion of  the  Cummins  and  Tucker  prison  farms  in  Arkansas 
revealed  that  inmates  were  beaten,  shot,  and  murdered. 
Broken  bodies  were  found  in  shallow  graves.  According  to 
former  United  States  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark: 
“Forced  homosexuality  was  openly  tolerated.  Wardens  alleg- 
edly extorted  money  and  sexual  favors  from  inmates  fam- 
ilies. Prisoners  were  reportedly  tortured  with  such  bizarre 
devices  as  the  ‘Tucker  telephone  — components  of  which 
were  an  old  telephone,  wiring,  and  a heavy-duty  battery. 
After  an  inmate  was  stripped,  one  wire  was  fastened  to  his 
genitals,  the  other  to  a wrist  of  ankle,  and  electric  shocks 
were  sent  through  his  body  until  he  was  unconscious.” 

A 1969  U.S.  Senate  investigation  of  juvenile  institutions 
across  the  country  uncovered  a South  Carolinian  “training 
school”  where  young  boys  were  beaten  with  rubber  hoses, 
hoe  handles,  ropes,  fists,  and  chains.  A probe  of  a Delaware 
school  for  delinquent  boys  revealed  the  boys  had  suffered 
punctured  eardrums  from  being  hit  in  the  head  and  severe 
cuts  from  being  whipped  across  the  face  with  a belt. 

Syndicated  columnist  Jack  Anderson  wrote  — the  same  day 
as  the  Tombs  rebellion  — of  an  inmate  of  the  Ralford,  Flori- 
da, prison  who  died  in  his  cell  of  an  asthma  attack  after 
prison  doctors  had  turned  him  away  from  the  prison  hos- 
pital. Prison  officials,  Anderson  charged,  later  tried  to  white- 
wash the  death  by  falsifying  medical  records. 

Beatings,  torture,  and  medical  neglect  aside, 
prison  conditions  — almost  everywhere  in  the 
United  States — are  so  horrible  that,  according  to 
criminologists,  they  make  a mockery  of  “correc- 
tional” institutions’  supposed  purpose. 

Instead  of  “reforming”  prisoners  and  thereby  reducing 
subsequent  crime,  prisons,  the  experts  say,  produce  crime. 
They  turn  first  offenders  into  hardened  criminals.  They  teach 
minor  felons  the  hatred  and  the  techniques  that  will  enable 
them  to  be  major  felons. 

A task  force  director  of  a Presidential  commission  on  cor- 
rectional personnel  said,  “Our  system  nurtures  criminals  with 
the  sartie  care  the  Air  Force  Academy  uses  to  turn  out 
Second  lieutenants.” 

The  rate  of  repeaters  — ex-convicts  who  return  to  a life 
of  crime  — proves  that  prisons  are  surely  failing  to  teach 
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offenders  to  be  law-abiding  citizens,  as  the  conventional 
wisdom  assumes.  Within  five  years  after  their  release  from 
confinement,  up  to  80  percent  of  all  ex-prisoners  nationwide 
return  to  prison.  The  President’s  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice  estimated  that 
every  one  thousand  first-time  offenders  will  one  day  be  in- 
volved in  three  thousand  additional  arrests. 

“It  is  one  of  the  greater  ironies  of  our  time 
that,  concerned  as  we  are  about  crime,  we  so  ne- 
glect the  one  area  within  the  whole  system  of 
criminal  justice  that  offers  the  best  opportunity 
to  cut  the  crime  rate,”  said  Ramsey  Clark.  He 
was  talking  about  our  penal  system  “that  manu- 
factures crime  rather  than  discourages  it.” 

How  do  prisons  manage  to  accomplish  the  opposite  of 
their  intended  ends?  The  answer  is  partly  simple  and  super- 
ficial — the  conditions  of  prison  life  embitter  and  wound 
criminals  rather  than  helping  them.  But  the  answer  is  also 
complex  and  deep-rooted  in  your  attitudes  and  mine  and 
Mr.  D.’s.  Perhaps  we  secretly  want  to  punish,  not  correct; 
perhaps  we  intend  to  wreak  vengeance  rather  than  rehabili- 
tate. Perhaps  the  prison  system  is  as  it  is  because  we  the 
taxpayers  and  public  want  it  that  way. 

Look  inside  any  penitentiary  today  and  look  at  the  ironies. 
The  very  word  penitentiary  comes  from  the  word  penitence. 
That  implies  solitude  and  quiet  and  peacefulness;  reading, 
thinking,  talking,  learning;  spiritual  guidance,  education;  a 
second  chance  for  a man  to  find  himself  and  his  God;  a time 
to  contemplate  law  and  order  and  justice. 

Prison  reality,  however,  is: 

• Gross  overcrowding  — four  men  assigned  to  cells  built 
for  single  occupancy  at  New  Jersey’s  Trenton  State  Prison, 
for  instance. 

• Violence  — racial  battles,  brutality  of  prisoner  toward 
prisoner,  of  guard  toward  prisoner,  of  prisoner  toward  guard, 
beatings,  rapings,  torture. 

• Homosexuality  and  drug  addiction. 

• Mental  and  physical  illness,  dirt,  bad  food,  poor  sanita- 
tion. 

• Anonymity.  Reported  the  President’s  Crime  Commission: 
“Mass  handling,  countless  ways  of  humiliating  the  inmate 
to  make  him  subservient  to  rules  . . . regimented  movement 
to  work,  eat  and  play,  drab  prison  clothing  . . . reinforce  his 
belief  that  authority  should  be  opposed,  not  cooperated  with. 
The  phrase  much  heard  in  inmate  circles  — ‘do  your  own 
time’  — is  a slogan  which  expresses  alienation  ...  an  atti- 
tude antithetical  to  successful  reintegration.” 

• Idleness.  Prisons  have  always  proclaimed  “rehabilita- 
tion” but  usually  practiced  merely  custody.  Prisoners  do 
make-work  rather  than  learn  useful  trades  (partly  because 
the  outside  world  — business  and  labor  unions  — oppose 
prison  industry  that  might  compete  with  their  products). 

• Injustice.  Instead  of  “learning  his  lesson  that  crime 
doesn’t  pay,  the  inmate  is  more  likely  to  learn  how  unevenly 
our  “system”  of  justice  works.  He  discovers  the  disparity 


between  his  sentence  and  other  prisoners’  sentences  for  the 
same  crime  — three  years  for  car-stripping  handed  down  by 
a judge  in  one  jurisdiction,  for  instance,  versus  six  months 
for  the  same  offense  committed  in  another  area. 

In  1923  a young  farm  boy  joined  an  older  ex-prisoner  in 
an  attempted  grocery  store  holdup  in  rural  Indiana.  The 
kid  botched  the  job;  the  pair  were  caught.  The  boy,  a first 
offender,  pleaded  guilty  in  court  because  his  father  advised 
him  to  do  so.  He  got  a twenty-year  sentence.  His  more  ex- 
perienced cohort,  the  initiator  of  the  crime,  went  before  a 
different  judge  and  was  sentenced  to  two  to  ten  years  in  jail. 
The  boy  spent  his  twenty  years  smoldering  with  rage  over 
his  unjust  punishment.  He  plotted  how  to  “get  even”  with 
the  judge  who  had  given  him  the  raw  deal.  Paroled  and 
hardened  nine  years  later,  he  formed  a gang  that  robbed 
banks  of  $300,000  and  killed  fifteen  men.  He  was  shot  to 
death  by  FBI  agents  in  1934.  And  his  name  was  John 
Dillinger. 

It  is  clear  that  John  Dillinger’s  punishment  was  a crime 
itself  that  produced  crime.  And  the  tragedy  is  that  such 
inequities  in  sentencing  haven’t  changed  much  since  1923. 

Ramsey  Clark  calls  prisons  “little  more  than 
warehouses  of  human  degradation  . . . Ninety-five 
percent  of  all  the  expenditures  in  the  entire  field 
of  correction  in  this  country  goes  for  custody  — 
iron  bars,  stone  walls,  guards.  Five  percent  goes 
for  health  services,  education,  developing  employ- 
ment skills  — for  hope.” 

Even  model  prisons  turn  out  men  who  are  far  from  re- 
habilitated. California  has  the  reputation  for  having  the 
most  enlightened  correctional  system  in  the  country,  and  yet 
a California  parole  officer  says,  “I’ve  seen  men  leave  San 
Quentin  so  burned  out  by  bitterness  that  they’ll  never  re- 
cover. Things  happen  in  there,  terrible  things,  and  a man 
has  no  redress.  He  is  helpless  when  it  happens,  and  his 
helplessness  destroys  him.”  ^ 

Part  2 in  next  issue. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  May,  1971  issue  of  U.S.  Catholic / Jubilee. 

Salvation  By? 

Recently  a minister  jolted  me  when  he  told  of  his  visit 
with  an  older  man.  This  man  had  been  a brother  in  the 
church  for  many  years.  He  said,  “I  have  always  paid  my 
bills  and  my  taxes  and  have  tried  to  treat  people  fairly.  And 
I think  this  will  see  me  through.” 

With  all  his  effort  the  minister  was  unable  to  convince 
the  church  member  that  salvation  was  a gift  from  God  and 
could  never  be  obtained  by  good  works. 

Thinking  of  this  I remembered  how  the  same  thought 
sometimes  came  to  me.  Certainly  God  will  accept  me  because 
of  what  I have  done.  Then  immediately  the  thought  comes 
flashing  through  my  mind.  No,  a thousand  times  no,  salva- 
tion is  a free  gift!  — Weaver  Martin. 
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The  Issue  Now  Is  Amnesty 

By  Walton  Hackman 


More  Americans  have  fled  to  Canada  to  avoid  the  Vietnam 
war  than  have  died  in  Vietnam.  The  total  is  now  estimated 
at  somewhere  between  60-80,000  young  men.  There  are 
also  about  500  deserters  and  draft  dodgers  in  Sweden  with 
an  additional  thousand  scattered  throughout  other  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

A second  category  of  war  resisters  are  those  who  have  re- 
fused induction  into  the  armed  forces  and  have  taken  their 
cases  through  the  Federal  Courts  but  have  been  prosecuted 
and  sentenced  to  prison  terms.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  there  have  been  about  5,000  men  convicted 
as  Selective  Service  violators.  In  addition  to  those  who  have 
already  been  prosecuted,  there  are  several  thousand  more 
young  men  who  have  been  cited  for  violating  the  draft  law 
but  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial. 

Desertion  from  the  military  represents  still  a third  major 
category  of  war  resisters.  A deserter  is  anyone  who  is  absent 
without  leave  from  military  service  for  30  days  or  more. 

According  to  U.S.  Military  sources,  there  have 
been  a steadily  escalating  rate  of  men  deserting. 
Many  of  these  men  do  not  return,  but  go  to  a 
country  that  will  provide  immunity  for  their 
criminal  act  of  desertion.  The  largest  percentage  of 
the  60-80,000  draft-age  men  in  Canada  are  deser- 
ters from  the  military;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
500  men  in  Sweden.  Military  desertions  for  the 
past  twelve  months  will  exceed  80,000. 

These  three  groups  of  war  resisters  which  probably  total 
more  than  100,000  men  are,  according  to  legal  definitions, 
criminals  who  are  guilty  of  a felony.  Those  who  have  been 
convicted  and  who  have  served  prison  terms  as  felons  are 
barred  — in  many  states  — from  voting  and  from  holding 
public  office;  several  professional  organizations  will  also  not 
accept  persons  with  such  criminal  records. 

Those  who  migrated  to  another  country  to  avoid  being 
drafted  face  the  possibility  of  arrest  and  prosecution  at 
anytime  that  they  return.  Unlike  most  other  crimes,  there 
is  no  statue  of  limitation  (time  limit  after  which  one  cannot 
be  prosecuted).  Consequently  these  young  men  are  subject 
to  arrest  and  prosecution  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  if 
they  return  to  the  U.S. 

The  question  now  is  whether  there  will  be  amnesty  grant- 
ed for  this  large  number  of  men  who  are,  according  to  the 
federal  government,  criminals.  All  of  these  men  will  carry 
criminal  records  throughout  their  lives  — because  they  did 

Walton  Hackman  is  Associate  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  and  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Peace  Section,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 


not  perform  the  required  military  service,  because  they  did 
not  register  and  cooperate  with  Selective  Service,  or  because 
they  emigrated  to  another  country  during  the  time  when 
they  were  liable  for  military  service. 

According  to  the  recent  polls,  about  75  percent 
of  American  citizens  oppose  the  war  in  Indochina 
and  no  doubt  most  would  not  fight  in  Vietnam 
if  they  were  actually  drafted.  However,  for  those 
past  ages  18-26,  refusing  to  fight  in  Indochina, 
it  is  not  a crime.  It  is  only  a crime  for  those 
young  men  born  between  1945  and  1953  who 
actively  resist  the  war  and  military  service. 

There  is  most  certainly  no  possibility  for  a general  am- 
nesty to  be  granted  while  the  war  continues.  However, 
there  are  already  several  religious  organizations  beginning 
to  work  at  the  public  education  task  which  would  make 
amnesty  possible.  The  United  Church  of  Christ  has  officially 
supported  a general  amnesty  program.  The  United  Metho- 
dist Church  has  employed  one  full-time  staff  person  to 
work  on  an  amnesty  program. 

Draft  Director,  Curtis  Tarr,  told  a college  newspaper  inter- 
viewer in  July  that  there  was  “no  question”  that  some  sort 
of  amnesty  or  second-chance  program  would  be  con- 
sidered after  the  war.  He  went  on  to  say  that  “it’s  pre- 
mature to  talk  about  it  now,  but  it’s  inevitable  that  we  talk 
about  it.  My  guess  is  that  the  precedent  of  World  War  II 
will  loom  very  large.” 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  many  people  favored  a 
general  amnesty  for  Selective  Service  violators.  A number  of 
citizen  groups  emerged  and  various  religious  organizations 
publicly  supported  an  amnesty  program;  these  included  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  USA,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  Church  Women,  and  the  United  Lutheran  Church. 
Additionally  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
American  Veterans’  Committee  supported  the  plea  for  am- 
nesty. 

As  a result  of  the  rather  strong  public  plea  for  amnesty, 
President  Truman  appointed  a three-man  amnesty  board  on 
December  23,  1946,  which  included  Owen  J.  Roberts,  former 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  James  F.  O’Neil, 
vice  chairman  of  the  American  Legion’s  Americanism  Com- 
mission; and  Willis  Smith,  former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Of  the  15,805  men  who  were  prosecuted  for  their  viola- 
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tions  during  and  following  WW  11,  only  1,523  pardons  were 
recommended  by  the  amnesty  board.  President  Truman  ac- 
cepted the  report  and  issued  the  following  proclamation  on 
December  23,  1947:  “A  full  pardon  to  those  convicted  of 
violating  the  Selective  Service  Training  Act  of  1940  as 
amended,  whose  names  are  included  hereto  and  hereby  made 
a part  of  this  proclamation.’’ 

With  amnesty  granted  to  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  offenders,  there  was  a public  outcry  and 
some  strong  newspaper  editorials  stating  that 
there  was  in  effect  no  amnesty  granted. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  omission  of  the  amnesty  board 
was  the  total  disregard  for  the  4,300  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 
who  refused  both  military  service  and  work  in  the  Civilian 
Public  Service  Camps.  The  board  also  did  not  recommend 
for  pardon  those  blacks  who  opposed  the  military  because 
of  its  segregation,  the  Puerto  Rican  Nationalists  who  did  not 
pledge  their  allegiance  to  the  U.S.  and  the  Hopi  Indians 
whose  tribal  beliefs  prevented  them  from  participating  in 
war.  The  board  refused  to  recognize  the  whole  concept  of 
individual  responsibility  and  conscience. 


The  14,000  men  who  did  not  receive  amnesty  remained 
as  second-class  citizens  — in  many  states  unable  to  vote  or 
hold  public  office.  The  Vietnam  war  has  produced  several 
times  the  number  of  war  objectors  of  World  War  II.  The 
question  now  is  whether  there  is  enough  elasticity  within  our 
country’s  concept  of  individual  liberties  to  pardon  those  who 
held  a minority  view  and  opposed  the  war  absolutely. 

Is  it  necessary  for  the  minority  to  sacrifice  their 
beliefs  for  the  sake  of  the  majority  or  is  there 
enough  latitude  within  our  society  to  respect  and 
accept  those  who  hold  dissendent  views? 

Selective  Service  Director  Tarr  said  with  regard  to  am- 
nesty, “A  case-by-case  analysis  makes  a lot  of  sense.  The 
nation  would  probably  be  better  off  if  it  could  put  rancor 
aside  and  seek  justice  on  the  basis  of  equity  instead  of 
emotionalization.”  Will  the  nation  that  holds  above  all  else 
the  freedom  of  the  individual,  be  able  to  forgive  70  times  7 
and  restore  to  full  citizenship  those  who  did  not  want  to 
wage  war?  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  prompting  and  support- 
ing those  efforts  that  will  grant  amnesty  to  the  thousands  of 
young  men  who  have  followed  their  conscience  and  would 
not  kill.  — From  Peace  Section  Newsletter , MCC. 


A Spark 


in  the  Belgian  Night 


By  Philip  Bender,  TAP,  Brussels 


For  a brief  moment  tonight,  the  dreary  curtain  of  Belgian 
impersonality  parted  to  receive  a ray  of  human  warmth. 

The  setting  was  the  almost  deserted  tram  44  returning 
on  its  solitary  11:30  p.m.  run  to  crowded  Brussels  from  the 
tree-studded  environs.  The  source  was  MCC-er  Marilyn 
Toews,  the  bright,  exuberant  Protestant  Office  secretary,  her 
Autoharp,  and  ten  Mennonite  Central  Committee  colleagues. 

A time  of  song  earlier  in  the  evening  had  celebrated  the 
joys  of  brotherhood  and  Christian  love.  Now  the  empty  tram 
and  a long  track  ahead  beckoned  us  to  follow  the  impulses 
left  by  those  lingering  melodies. 

“Should  I?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  Marilyn,  get  out  your  Autoharp  and  sing  some- 
thing. We  ll  help  you.” 

She  did,  and  we  helped.  Self-consciously  at  first,  but  then 
with  increasing  confidence  and  joy  we  sang,  and  the  sad 
Belgian  face  began  to  smile. 

A rapid  prelude  of  the  contagious  “Michael,  Row  Your 
Boat  Ashore”  immediately  grasped  the  wispy  attention  of 
two  elderly  gentlemen,  who  had  boarded  the  tram  as  the 
concert  began.  That  their  erratic  steps  and  elevated  spirits 
betrayed  an  evening  of  frothful  Friday-night  fun  was  im- 
material; seated  unsteadily  in  the  front,  they  beamed  at  us, 
directed,  applauded,  and  gestured  to  us  for  more  when  a 
chorus  ended. 

There  was  more.  “We  Are  One  in  the  Spirit  followed. 
And  when  a young  Belgian  student,  his  thoughts  distant, 
bounded  on  to  44  in  the  middle  of  “Rock-A-My-Soul,”  his 


expressionless  face  melted  into  a grin  which  clearly  urged, 
“Right  on!” 

Right  on  the  chorus  went,  right  up  to  the  44’s  driver, 
who,  only  moments  before,  had  climaxed  a weary  day  by 
being  subjected  to  an  MCC-er’s  offering  of  an  illegitimate 
tram  ticket.  Now  he  flashed  a toothy  smile  into  his  mirror. 
We  smiled  back  and  waved.  And  he  smiled  again. 

Now  we  were  warm,  the  glowing  Belgian  audience  was 
warm,  and  44’s  descent  into  a reverberating  subway  tunnel 
only  encouraged  a singing  of  greater  force  and  stronger 
conviction.  “Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,”  “Allelu,  Allelu, 
and  “This  Land  Is  Your  Land”  — all  outsounded  the  in- 
tense tunnel  echo,  all  outglowed  the  brash  tunnel  lights  as 
44  and  its  happy  load  slowed  for  the  sprawling  station  be- 
neath Avenue  des  Arts. 

As  we  rose  to  leave,  in  a,  no  doubt,  unprecedented  ges- 
ture of  gratitude,  44’s  driver  signaled  his  thanks  by  blinking 
the  tram’s  interior  lights.  The  elderly  gentlemen,  now 
happier  than  ever,  waved  their  good-byes.  Curious  but 
smiling,  the  student,  another  man,  and  two  Belgian  women 
turned  to  watch  us  exit. 

As  44  rumbled  on  into  the  long  darkness  of  the  tunnel 
ahead,  the  words  of  one  of  our  songs  continued  to  resound: 
“It  only  takes  a spark  to  get  a fire  going,  and  soon  all  those 
around  will  warm  up  to  its  glowing.” 

That’s  how  it  is  in  God’s  love,  the  song  says.  Yes,  that’s 
how  it  is.  And  sometimes,  as  we  and  a few  Belgians  learned. 
It  can  be  that  way  with  human  love  too. 
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Women  Alone  in  a Couples'  World 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


I have  attended  countless  women’s  meetings  which  had  as 
their  purpose  to  sew  or  to  pray,  to  study  or  to  discuss,  but 
never  had  I been  part  of  one  in  which  the  subject  matter 
was  one’s  marital  status,  or  more  specifically,  one’s  lack  of  it. 

Recently  I participated  in  a Conference  on  Women  Alone 
in  a Couples’  World  at  Prairie  View,  a mental  health  center 
at  Newton,  Kansas.  The  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to 
explore  the  means  by  which  greater  meaning,  creativity, 
and  fun  could  be  brought  into  the  lives  of  single  women 
about  110  women,  single,  widowed,  divorced,  and  separated 
attended  the  almost  daylong  sessions. 

The  restrictions  to  full  development  which  society  places 
on  single  women  dominated  the  opening  discussions.  I sensed 
how  some  women  eagerly  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
finally  share  their  feelings  without  risk  of  censure.  They 
knew  everyone  there  understood  or  at  least  partially  under- 
stood their  problem. 

Repeatedly  the  question  cropped  up:  How  does  one  cope 
with  a society  that  believes  that  to  marry  and  have  children 
is  the  normal  way  of  life,  and  to  be  single  is  a deviation? 
“Aren’t  you  married  yet?’’  “How  come  you’re  not  doing 
what  everyone  else  is  doing?’’  are  questions  frequently 
tossed  at  the  single  person. 

Can  a single  person  accept  her  singleness  as  an  alterna- 
tive and  whole  way  of  life,  or  must  she  always  feel  like  the 
child  whose  nose  is  pressed  to  the  window  of  a candy  store, 
knowing  the  goodies  displayed  there  are  never  for  her?  Does 
singleness  mean  sitting  and  waiting  for  something  to  happen? 

While  loneliness,  the  longing  to  share  one’s  life  with  some- 
one else,  was  probably  the  most  frequently  mentioned  prob- 
lem, the  social  problems  of  the  single  woman  ranked  a close 
second.  In  a society  geared  to  couples,  going  places  alone 
and  running  the  risk  of  being  the  odd  person  left  over  is 
embarrassing  and  unpleasant.  “Will  there  be  someone  for 
me  to  sit  with?’’  Most  single  women  seriously  consider  this 
question  before  they  leave  the  house. 

Also  mentioned  was  that  some  single  women  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  share  the  male  point  of  view.  Either  they 
don’t  feel  free  enough  to  invite  a couple  to  their  apartment, 
or  they  only,  get  invited  when  the  other  woman’s  husband  is 
away. 

Living  alone  brings  its  share  of  grief  and  financial  worry 
trying  to  cope  with  mechanical  breakdowns  in  plumbing, 
furnaces,  cars,  and  appliances.  The  manless  woman  lives 
with  a perennial  uneasy  feeling  that  some  irresponsible 
repair  man  is  taking  her  for  a ride  because  of  her  ignorance 
about  mechanical  details. 


Each  group  of  women  present  at  the  conference  had  their 
own  set  of  problems  peculiar  to  their  special  status.  The 
divorced  woman,  though  relieved  that  a bad  situation  had 
finally  ended,  together  with  the  widowed,  face  the  training 
of  children  without  a father’s  support  and  guidance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  divorced  must  bear  the  burden  of  guilt  and  rejec- 
tion the  marriage  breakup  causes.  The  widows  at  least  have 
the  blessing  of  the  church. 

The  single,  in  addition  to  facing  the  old-maid  stereotype, 
mentioned  how  few  couples  accept  them  as  full-fledged 
friends.  They  noted  discrimination  regarding  salaries.  Also, 
sometimes  married  brothers  and  sisters  expected  them  to  look 
after  aging  parents. 

The  widows  pointed  out  that  frequently  old  friends  no 
longer  pursue  the  friendship  once  a husband  is  gone.  A 
widow  doesn’t  seem  to  fit  in  anymore.  “Widowhood  is  like 
learning  to  walk  again,”  said  one  woman  who  had  recently 
lost  her  husband. 

Although  this  was  not  a church  conference,  the  large 
representation  of  Christians  created  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  faith  in  God  lifts  the  single  person 
over  life’s  dark  valleys.  The  church  did  not  always  receive 
the  same  high  recommendation. 

The  general  impression  I received  was  that  church  life, 
like  social  life,  is  geared  to  couples  with  its  Valentine 
dinners  and  family  banquets.  Yet  single  women  are  expected 
to  work  energetically  as  Sunday  school  teachers  or  choir 
members,  for  “after  all,  they  have  no  family  and  nothing 
else  to  do”  and  to  contribute  substantially  “because  they 
have  lots  of  money  and  nothing  to  spend  it  on.” 

Yet  the  conference  did  not  deal  only  with  the  restrictions 
upon  the  single  life.  It  emphasized  also  what  makes  the 
single  state  meaningful.  I noticed  far  less  bitterness  than  I 
had  expected  regarding  the  corner  such  women  sometimes 
feel  pushed  into. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  notice  the  many  women  who 
found  singleness  a challenge  and  joy.  The  single  woman  is 
cast  upon  herself  and  her  own  resources,  and  if  she  is  a 
Christian,  upon  Christ,  so  she  is  forced  to  grow.  She  is 
forced  to  find  her  own  identity  instead  of  thinking  of  her- 
self as  an  extension  of  her  husband.  She  is  forced  into  matur- 
ing experiences.  She  also  has  more  time  for  self-develop- 
ment, for  study,  hobbies,  creative  and  cultural  activities  and 
for  the  needs  of  others. 

I caught  a few  overall  observations.  As  one  widow  said, 
“A  person’s  marital  status  may  not  change  but  life  does.” 
To  be  a person  means  to  continue  growing  at  all  times. 
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Singleness  is  not  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  If  other  peo- 
ple feel  sorry  for  her,  that  is  their  problem,  not  hers.  To 
be  single  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  be  lonely,  but  it 
does  mean  being  willing  to  take  risks  with  others  and  to 
move  into  their  lives. 

I commend  Prairie  View  for  arranging  this  conference. 
People  who  live  on  the  fringes  of  society  because  they  think 
they  are  not  wanted  in  the  middle  need  more  opportunity 


to  share  their  problems  and  their  joys. 

In  my  own  church  groups  I watch  these  people  because 
I am  one  of  them.  I see  how  they  cling  to  one  another, 
waiting  for  the  opening  to  a fuller  life.  I know  a little  of  the 
hurt  in  the  heart,  the  loneliness,  the  anxiety,  the  difficulty 
in  finding  courage  to  push  ahead.  Such  risks  are  easier  if 
one  knows  that  another  person’s,  or  another  couple’s,  hands 
are  there  for  support  in  case  one  falls.  <90 


Fund  raising  for  programs  out  there  can  be  an  escape  from  involving  ourselves 
in  a personal  way  in  our  communities. 


By  Tom  Mullen  On  Giving  Till  It  Hurts 


In  this  precarious  and  uncertain  world,  few  things  are 
sure.  Traditionally,  only  death  and  taxes  have  been  consid- 
ered unavoidable.  All  other  matters  are  likely  to  change  “in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,’’  as  the  Bible  says.  However,  one 
more  item  needs  to  be  added  to  that  rather  short  list  of 
“unchanging  facts  of  life.”  It  is  the  cold  realization  that 
sooner  or  later,  someplace  or  somehow,  we  will  all  be  asked 
to  buy  something  we  don’t  need  with  money  we  don’t  want 
to  spend  to  help  somebody  we  don’t  know. 

It  may  be  Girl  Scout  Cookies  (the  peanut  butter  ones  are 
excellent!)  or  Boy  Scout  Candy.  Perhaps  the  knock  on  the 
door  will  be  a club  member  selling  tickets  to  a lacrosse  game 
or  chances  on  a car.  We  mustn’t  overlook  the  Community 
Fund,  the  Red  Cross,  UNICEF,  or  that  boy  across  the  street 
who,  if  he  sells  enough  magazine  subscriptions,  will  win  a 
six-day  trip  to  Detroit  to  smell  the  smog. 

Churches,  it  seems,  are  strongly  tempted  to  get  involved 
in  this  capitalistic  enterprise  almost  before  they  realize 
it.  Like  natives  on  a South  Pacific  Island  who  earn  their 
livings  by  taking  in  each  other’s  laundry,  church  members 
support  their  worthy  causes  by  selling  things  to  each  other. 
We  have  almost  returned  to  a bartering  system,  and  we 
may  soon  find  ourselves  in  a situation  in  which  no  money 
changes  hands  at  all,  just  commodities.  Handmade  aprons 
could  be  traded  for  saltwater  taffy  with  a rate  of  exchange 
established  and  figured  in  terms  of  green  stamps. 

Who  knows  where  it  will  end?  If  money-raising  projects 
continue  to  dominate  the  work  of  churches,  perhaps  we 
should  equip  ourselves  properly  for  our  tasks.  Instead  of 
membership  being  based  on  statements  of  faith,  we  could 
ask  newcomers  to  endorse  our  products.  Instead  of  assign- 
ing them  to  the  usual  committees,  we  could  sign  them  up  for 
management  training,  promotional  techniques,  or  sales 
conferences.  The  really  big  influential  churches  might  even 
be  listed  on  the  Stock  Market. 

All  this,  however,  is  written  with  tongue-in-cheek,  as  we 

Tom  Mullen  is  Associate  Dean  of  the  Earlham  School  of  Religion,  Richmond,  In- 
diana. His  most  recent  book  is  Birthdays,  Holidays  and  Other  Disasters. 


all  know  churches  today  are  no  worse  than  those  fellows  who 
sold  pigeons  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  in  Jesus’  day.  And 
even  there  the  analogy  stops,  excepting  the  fact  that  both 
were  tax  exempt.  As  the  Quakers  say,  what’s  a little  bar- 
gaining among  Friends. 

The  point  is,  fellow  hucksters,  that  we  do  need  to 
examine  the  motives  and  attitudes  behind  these  efforts. 
We  have  to  ask?  Do  our  ends  really  justify  our  means?  Do 
our  means  justify  themselves?  Do  we  neglect  other  matters 
more  important  because  of  our  preoccupation  with  projects 
and  profits? 

Am  I selling  fruitcakes  because  the  income  goes  to  a 
worthy  cause,  or  is  it  because  I got  caught  by  the  project 
chairman  before  I could  sneak  out  the  side  door?  Do  these 
efforts  cause  friction,  dissension,  and  discontent,  and  do  they 
take  the  place  of  visiting  the  sick,  helping  the  poor  in  per- 
sonal ways,  or  practicing  genuine  stewardship? 

The  sociologists  tell  us  that  one  of  the  main  handicaps 
under  which  local  churches  and  individual  members  labor 
is  the  confusion  of  “survival  goals”  with  “formal  goals.” 
In  other  words  we  confuse  money-raising  projects  with  the 
real  work  of  the  church,  namely,  increasing  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  neighbor.  The  work  of  the  church  and  church- 
work  are,  unfortunately,  not  always  the  same.  Money,  donat- 
ed or  raised  by  projects,  is  always  needed  for  the  causes  the 
church  embraces,  but  equally  important  — nay,  more  im- 
portant — is  the  involvement  of  people  in  the  problems  of 
the  world  in  personal  ways.  We  need  to  visit  the  sick  and 
the  prisoners,  comfort  the  bereaved,  listen  to  the  distressed, 
and  speak  to  the  lonely.  Projects,  however,  can’t  substitute 
for  such  a ministry. 

Those  who  bear  the  name  “Christian”  can  never  regard 
the  neighbor  whom  Christ  tells  us  to  love  as  a potential  cus- 
tomer or  part  of  a consumer  market  out  there  somewhere. 
Yes,  we  need  money  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  we  can  never  forget  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God  for 
which  we  are  working,  not  a tidy  profit  on  the  week’s  re- 
ceipts. — By  permission  of  Quaker  Life. 
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PROFILE 


Of  A Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  Student 


No  one  person  is  really  “typical”  of  a group  of  persons. 
But  Ray  Yoder,  a student  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 
comes  closest  to  the  representative  profile  of  the 
47  students  enrolled  in  the  Seminary  this  year. 


Ray  grew  up  in  a Mennonite  Community  in  Pennsylvania. 
38  of  the  4 7 students  are  Mennonites. 


Ray  is  33  years  old  and  married. 

He  and  his  wife,  Edna,  have  two  children: 
Juanita,  age  8;  and  Cynthia,  age  5. 

The  average  age  of  a GBS  student  is  31  years: 
35  are  married  and  have  a total  of  64  children. 


Ray  comes  to  GBS  already  having  been  involved 
in  7 years  of  church-related  ministry: 

2 years  in  VS  at  Stanfield,  Arizona,  and 
5 years  as  pastor  of  the  Levittown  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 
31  students  came  to  GBS  with  previous  church  experience 
totalling  291  years,  an  average  of  6 years  per  student: 

19  pastors  11  recent  college  graduates 

4 missionaries  2 public  schoolteachers 

4 social  workers  1 mission  board  worker 

2 college  faculty  1 air  force  officer 

2 nurses  1 medical  doctor 


While  studying  at  the  Seminary,  Ray  and  Edna  are  living  in  the 
VS  Center  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
where  they  are  serving  as  host  and  hostess. 

They  attend  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  near  Goshen, 
where  Ray  is  teaching  an  adult  Sunday  school  class. 

34  students  are  involved  in  various  ministries  while  studying. 


By  working  as  hostess  of  the  Center,  Edna  helps  to 
subsidize  her  husband’s  seminary  education. 
Contributions  to  the  Seminary  have  made  possible  a grant 
to  assist  with  their  living  and  study  expenses. 

Many  student  wives  work  to  make  seminary  study  possible. 
20  students  receive  scholarship  and  aid  grants. 


Commenting  on  his  purpose  for  attending  Seminary, 
and  his  plans  for  the  future,  Ray  says, 

“I  believe  the  Church  is  God’s  movement  in  our  world, 
with  a clear  design  and  purpose. 

I am  here  to  become  better  equipped  to  serve 
the  church  as  a minister. 

I hope  to  continue  to  serve  the  church 
in  the  pastoral  ministry.” 

37  students  have  firm  intentions  or  are  considering 
the  pastoral  or  other  church-related  ministries, 
including  overseas  missionary  service. 

1 0 came  for  personal  spiritual  growth, 
professional  enrichment,  or  to  search  for 
a meaningful  faith,  through  biblical 
and  theological  studies. 


Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Indiana  46514 


Great  Divides 


In  the  Western  part  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  the  Great 
Divide  marks  the  geographical  line  that  divides  the  flow  of 
water  between  the  East  and  the  West.  On  the  western  side 
of  this  divide,  all  water  flows  toward  the  Pacific.  On  the 
eastern  side  it  flows  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  Hudson 
Bay,  or  the  Arctic  Ocean.  At  some  points  the  divide  is  very 
sharp.  You  climb  upward  on  a steep  and  twisting  mountain 
highway  (as,  for  example,  in  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  west  of 
Calgary,  Alberta)  and  at  the  top  an  overhead  arch  informs 
you  that  this  is  the  Great  Divide.  At  other  points  (such  as 
southern  Wyoming),  the  divide  is  much  less  noticeable.  You 
are  on  relatively  level  ground,  and  would  never  be  conscious 
that  you  are  crossing  the  Great  Divide  unless  you  would  see 
the  sign  along  the  road.  I once  drove  eastward  across  south- 
ern Wyoming  and  never  knew  when  I crossed  the  divide. 

Great  divides  occur  not  only  in  geography.  They  also  occur 
in  life.  Some  of  them  are  obvious.  We  approach  them  and 
recognize  them  for  what  they  are  — decisive  points  that  de- 
termine the  course  of  our  future  lives.  Others  of  these  life 
divides  evade  our  attention.  We  cross  them  without  knowing 
it.  But  we  cross  them,  and  much  later,  when  it  is  too  late 
to  go  back  and  retravel  the  ground,  we  become  aware  that 
we  have  crossed  them.  Some  of  these  hidden  life  divides  are 
just  as  significant  to  our  future  usefulness  and  happiness  as 
the  more  obvious  ones. 

The  generation  that  left  Egypt  came  to  its  great  divide 
without  knowing  it.  When  the  Israelites  refused  to  listen  to 
God’s  servants  (Joshua  and  Caleb),  refused  to  go  up  and 
possess  the  land,  accused  God,  and  defied  Moses  (Num.  14: 
1-10),  they  crossed  their  great  divide.  They  determined  the 
whole  course  of  their  future  lives,  and  the  place  of  their 
burial.  They  condemned  themselves  to  wander  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  forty  years  and  to  die  there.  But  they  didn’t  know 
it.  They  didn’t  know  it  until  a short  time  later,  when  God 
told  them.  Then  perversely  they  tried  to  go  up  and  take  the 
land  anyway.  But  then  it  was  too  late.  They  had  crossed 
their  great  divide — once  and  for  all.  When  they  hardened 
their  hearts  against  God  and  His  servants  there  at  Kadesh- 
barnea,  they  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  this  was  it,  that 
this  was  the  final  sin  straw  that  would  break  God’s  heart 
and  the  pattern  of  His  persistent  mercy.  But  it  was.  They 
had  crossed  their  divide,  and  they  had  to  live  with  their  de- 
cision and  die  with  it. 

Let’s  not  presume  upon  God.  He  will  always  forgive,  but 
the  privilege  of  receiving  forgiveness  doesn’t  include  the 
privilege  of  reliving  lost  years.  A man  of,  say,  forty  or  fifty 
can  always  receive  forgiveness  for  his  past.  But  he  can  t turn 
back  the  clock.  He  can’t  start  in  all  over  again  at  16  or  18 
or  21.  He  finds  his  freedoms  more  restricted,  his  options 
limited,  his  horizons  closer.  For  better  or  for  worse,  he  has 
chosen  a wife  and  begotten  children.  He  has  chosen  a pat- 


tern of  vocational  preparation,  a job,  a location,  a home,  a 
cluster  of  friends,  a cultural  pattern,  a set  of  habits,  a whole 
series  of  ways  of  seeing  and  doing  things.  Some  of  these  he 
may  be  able  to  change  after  his  almost-too-late  conversion; 
some  of  the  others  he  may  feel  it  is  impossible  to  change. 
Such  a man  in  a very  real  sense  has  crossed  a great  divide. 
He  probably  never  knew  when  it  actually  happened,  but  it 
occurred  at  some  point  in  a long,  stubborn  resisting  of  God’s 
will  — or,  to  say  it  differently,  at  some  point  in  an  ongo- 
ing life  that  was  not  open  to  God’s  guidance.  He  has  crossed 
his  great  divide,  and  it’s  too  late  to  go  back  — in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word. 

But  even  to  such  (and  their  numbers  are  many)  God  is 
good.  Some  of  the  old  patterns  can  be  eliminated,  others 
can  be  modified,  others  can  be  endured  by  the  strength  of 
God.  A new  life  (to  a greater  or  lesser  degree)  can  emerge. 
God  is  good  unto  all  who  call  upon  Him.  — Stanley  Shenk 

"As  I See  It" 

My  Question 

Readers  are  urged  to  submit  material  on  any  issue  for  this  column.  Maximum 
400  words. 

Recently,  I was  attending  a program  in  another  church 
(non-Mennonite)  and  the  minister  said  that  he  was  reminded 
of  the  man  who  was  going  to  a Halloween  Parade  in  a 
devil’s  suit  — horns,  tail,  and  all.  As  he  was  going  down  the 
street  it  started  to  rain,  so  he  quickly  went  into  a church. 
Down  in  front  was  a group  of  members  from  the  church. 
When  they  saw  this  man  in  the  devil’s  suit  coming  down  the 
aisle  toward  them,  they  started  jumping  out  the  back  win- 
dow. Finally,  it  came  turn  for  the  last  fat  lady,  but  she 
couldn’t  get  out.  In  desperation  she  turned  to  this  man  in 
the  devil’s  suit  and  said,  “I’ve  been  in  this  church  all  my 
life  but  you  know  I’ve  been  serving  you  all  along!’ 

My  criticism  about  this  statement  is  that  it  was  told  as  an 
actual  happening.  Children  could  possibly  get  the  impression 
that  the  devil  is  just  someone  you  can  see  and,  as  long  as 
they  dodge  him,  that  is  all  that  matters,  where  an  adult 
just  chalked  it  up  as  a joke. 

Second,  it  is  not  a joking  matter  if  a person  has  been  in 
the  church  and  serving  the  devil,  being  separated  from  the 
Lord,  for  eternity,  headed  for  hell.  This  is  no  joke. 

Third,  is  it  right  for  a minister  or  anyone  to  tell  an  un- 
truth to  get  a laugh?  Is  it  not  very  risky  to  even  intro- 
duce a statement  as  a joke,  because  someone,  especially 
children,  may  not  have  heard  that  it  was  only  a joke. 

The  above  speaker  would  be  classified  as  having  “orator  s 
license”  or  are  these  just  idle  words  that  will  have  to  be 
given  account  of? — Roy  A.  Grove,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  Provident  Bookstore,  40  East  King  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602. 


Being  the  Community  of  Christian  Love, 
by  R.  Eugene  Sterner.  Warner  Press.  1971. 
128  pp.  Paper,  $2.00. 

This  paperback  contains  valuable  material 
for  discussion  by  church  groups  on  how  the 
church  can  more  fully  achieve  its  purpose. 
It  recognizes  the  changes  which  confront 
persons  in  today’s  world  and  helps  us 
think  through  the  implications  for  the  church. 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  some  sug- 
gested talk-back  questions  for  further  dis- 
cussion. It  also  suggests  a very  practical 
study  activity.  Small  groups  within  a con- 
gregation may  find  this  a helpful  resource 
for  the  basis  of  meaningful  discussions  about 
their  life  and  purpose.  Some  Sunday  school 
classes  might  use  this  as  an  alternative  to 
a quarter  of  the  Uniform  Series.  The  thir- 
teen chapters  could  fit  the  pattern  for  one 
each  Sunday. 

This  would  serve  as  an  excellent  study 
guide  for  congregations  interested  in  work- 
ing with  Key  73  emphasis,  the  all  evangeli- 
cal church  emphasis  between  now  and  1973. 
— Howard  Zehr. 

o o o 

The  Quiet  Revolution,  by  Gary  Henley. 
Creation  House.  1970.  230  pp.  Cloth 

$3.95. 

The  quiet  revolution  refers  to  the  move- 
ment of  Christians  today  who  are  ex- 
periencing the  exciting  spontaneity  of  the 
Christian  life  and  are  gathering  together  in 
small  groups  for  a vital  and  intimate  kind 
of  fellowship.  The  writings  of  such  men  as 
Watchman  Nee,  Keith  Miller,  Elton  True- 
blood,  and  now  the  present  author,  have 
stirred  many  to  experience  Christ  on  a 
daily  basis.  In  a fresh  and  helpful  manner 
the  author  explains  the  basic  biblical 
concepts  of  salvation,  death  to  sin,  life  in 
Christ,  spiritual  experience,  living  by 
faith,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Like- 
wise, he  discusses  the  essential  elements 
of  the  fellowship  group  and  how  it  func- 
tions. At  every  step  of  the  way,  he  urges 
faithfulness  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  New 
Testament  patterns.  This  naturally  raises 
some  questions  insofar  as  we  have  made 
adaptations  in  our  manner  of  church 
organization.  Recommended  as  a stimulus 
to  more  vital  experience  in  Christ  and 
more  meaningful  expressions  of  fellowship 
and  love.  — Harold  D.  Lehman 

e o o 

Human  Like  Me,  Jesus,  by  Malcolm 
Boyd.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1971.  222  pp. 
Cloth  $5.95. 

Malcolm  Boyd  insists  on  being  disturbing 
in  his  new  book  of  prayers  and  thoughts.  By 
revealing  his  own  inner  conflicts  and  con- 


tradictions, he  speaks  for  those  who  have 
these  same  problems.  The  author’s  human- 
istic creed  appears  in  his  prayers  but  is 
specifically  stated  in  the  introduction. 

Prayers  emerge  from  an  anguished  con- 
cern for  personal  identity,  liberation,  sexual 
humanness,  race,  seasons,  and  people.  There 
are  others.  “Notes  on  the  Humanistic 
Revolution,”  constitutes  the  second  part  of 
the  book.  It  is  here  that  the  author 
flounders.  First,  the  assumption  that  what 
is  commonly  understood  as  humanism  can  be 
considered  revolutionary  may  be  open  to 
question.  Even  granting  the  author’s  as- 
sumption, his  “notes”  do  not  give  a clear 
picture  of  what  that  “revolution”  might  be. 
Instead  the  reader  gets  the  impression  he 
is  seeing  a kaleidoscope  of  strong  “gut” 
feelings.  The  author  himself  writes:  “I  re- 
gard the  book  as  a curiously  flawed  and 
fragmented  work.” 

Strangely  omitted  are  prayers  and  com- 
ments on  the  home.  This  arena  of  the 
most  intense  relationships  and  interaction 
somehow  got  missed.  It  is  as  if  homelife 
does  not  exist  in  the  humanistic  revolution. 
— David  E.  Hostetler 

0 o o 

Dance  in  Steps  of  Change,  by  John 
Schramm  and  David  Anderson.  Thomas  Nel- 
son. 1970.  119  pp.  Paper,  $2.95. 

This  is  the  story  of  “Community  of 
Christ”  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  lay  ministry,  the  covenanting 
the  congregation  was  able  to  do  together, 
the  tensions  that  exist  in  such  attempts  at 
church  renewal.  “Community  of  Christ”  is  a 
creative  experiment  in  mission,  taking  them 
into  retreat  centers,  apartments  complexes, 
living  rooms  of  church  members,  a basement 
worship  center,  a book  and  art  shop,  and  a 
neighborhood  bar. 

For  those  desiring  to  know  how  to  take 
a new  group  of  Christians  interested  in  more 
than  traditional  church-religion  and  to 
move  them  into  a missionary  stance  that 
takes  seriously  the  gospel,  the  world  and  the 
city,  this  book  is  fertile  with  ideas.  — Kermit 
H.  Derstine 

o o o 

Bible  in  Pocket,  Gun  in  Hand,  by  Ross 
Phares.  University  of  Nebraska  Press.  1970. 
182  pp.  Paper  $1.95. 

The  author  is  a professor  of  history  at 
San  Jacinto  College  in  Pasadena,  Texas. 
This  descriptive  account  of  frontier  religion 
could  have  been  told  in  many  ways,  many 
of  them  dull.  Instead,  Professor  Phares 
has  kept  interpretive  matter  to  a minimum 
and  has  used  his  sources  with  an  unerring 
sense  of  humor.  The  result  is  utterly  de- 


lightful reading  with  a distinctly  authentic 
flavor,  packed  with  entertaining  anecdotes 
based  on  obscure  pastoral  autobiographies, 
the  diaries  of  early  missionaries,  minutes 
of  church  court  trials,  and  other  curious 
source  materials.  It  is  carefully  and  fully 
footnoted  and  the  interpretive  comments 
are  gems  of  succinct  summary. 

This  should  be  required  reading  for 
seminarians  and  could  be  useful  to  them 
either  in  their  study  of  American  church 
history  or  in  relation  to  their  sociology 
and  homiletics  courses.  It  would  attract 
many  readers  and  would  be  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  many  people  who  could  be  in- 
troduced to  it  by  their  church  or  Sunday 
school  librarian.  Many  of  the  observations 
made  and  the  attitudes  held  by  the 
frontiersmen  are  familiar  to  our  church  life 
today  or  are  at  least  reminiscent  of  attitudes 
and  practice^  recalled  readily  by  those  40 
years  of  age  or  older.  — Gerald  C.  Studer 

o o o 

The  Church  at  the  EJnd  of  the  20th 
Century,  by  Francis  A.  Schaeffer.  Inter- 
Varsity  Press.  1970.  153  pp.  Cloth,  $3.95. 

Francis  A.  Schaeffer,  spokesman  for 
twentieth-century  evangelicals,  speaks  also 
to  twentieth-century  evangelicals  in  at- 
tempting to  clarify  the  philosophical  and 
religious  dimensions  of  our  time.  In  pre- 
vious books  he  has  been  developing  the 
thesis  that  modern  man  is  trapped  by  his 
approach  to  truth.  No  longer  does  man 
accept  a reasoned  approach  built  upon  the 
presupposition  of  absolutes.  Secular  man 
ignores  the  fact  that  “God  is  there”  and 
disregards  the  historicity  of  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures.  Instead  he  thinks  in  a framework 
of  relativism  characterized  by  an  existen- 
tial approach  in  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
religion.  In  short,  man  is  in  a bad  way, 
and  evangelicals  better  understand  the 
crisis  as  well  as  the  solutions  to  be  found 
in  Christian  faith. 

Building  upon  the  background  of  his 
previous  books.  Dr.  Schaeffer  proceeds  here 
to  analyze  the  church  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  significance  of  the 
worldwide  student  revolution,  and  the 
dangers  of  extremism  in  both  the  New  Left 
and  the  Establishment.  As  an  alarmist,  he 
foresees  that  the  church  will  undergo  try- 
ing times  in  an  approaching  “revolution 
with  repression.”  He  calls  upon  the  church 
to  maintain  an  adaptability  between  form 
and  freedom  and  to  be  truly  revolutionary 
in  its  practice  of  community.  As  a bonus, 
this  book  includes  a shorter  treatise,  “The 
Mark  of  the  Christian”  in  which  the  author 
discusses  in  practical  terms  how  a Christian 
should  live  his  love.  — Harold  D.  Lehman 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  is 
seriously  considering  reinvestment  of  its 
$23,744,000  portfolio  of  stock  and  bonds  in 
projects  having  “high  social  value.” 

According  to  a report  in  the  Canadian 
Churchman,  such  investment  possibilities 
include  housing,  health,  and  welfare  or- 
ganizations. 

o o o 

Three  reports  issued  show  that  the 
national  population  growth  is  turning 
dramatically  downward  — and  may,  if 
sustained,  produce  “zero  population  growth 
in  70  years. 

The  reports  not  only  revealed  a 
sharp  plunge  in  the  number  of  actual  births, 
but  found  a rapid  and  sharp  drop  in  the 
number  of  children  women  intend  to  have. 
There  was  also  indication  that  more 
young  people  today  may  remain  single 
throughout  their  lives. 

These  findings  were  reported  in  the  1970 
National  Fertility  Study,  a survey  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  a compilation  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

Although  some  authorities  have  begun 
to  talk  of  a “birth  dearth,”  other  leading 
population  experts  warn  that  the  possibility 
of  a population  “bomb”  still  exists.  They 
stressed  that  the  current  declines  may  be 
just  part  of  a temporary  trend. 

o o o 

Former  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  that  the  Court’s  decisions 
banning  religious  exercises  in  public  schools 
“accentuate  the  role  of  the  public  school  in  a 
free  society,  that  is,  the  teaching  of  subjects 
that  will  bring  respect  and  integrity  to  the 
place  of  religion  in  everyday  life. 

The  former  justice  told  a consultation  on 
religion  and  education  that  “all  that  has 
been  held  unconstitutional  is  the  practice  of 
having  a required  mini-worship  service  at 
the  beginning  of  each  school  day.” 

He  emphasized  that  the  court  held  that 
“there  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  Bible  as  a reference  work,  its 
study  for  its  literary  and  historic  values, 
the  teaching  of  comparative  religion,  and  the 
study  of  the  history  of  religion  and  its  place 
in  the  development  of  present  civilizations. 

“This  is  a far  cry  from  banning  religion 
from  the  public  schools,  Mr.  Clark  stated. 

o o o 

The  General  Board  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  has  asked  its  administrative  coun- 
cil to  determine  whether  the  denomination 
can  operate  financially  without  investments 
in  U.S.  government  bonds. 

This  request  substituted  for  a proposal 
asking  the  church  to  dispose  of  the  United 


States  bonds  in  a protest  to  the  war  in 
Indochina.  The  proposal  originated  with  the 
1971  National  Youth  Conference  of  the  his- 
toric “ peace  church.” 

The  administrative  council  will  offer  sug- 
gestions for  operation  without  use  of  federal 
bonds  to  a March  meeting  of  the  General 
Board.  The  denomination  currently  holds 
$617,933  in  government  securities. 

“The  government  bonds  in  the  investment 
portfolio  are  not  considered  war  bonds,” 
according  to  the  board’s  investment  commit- 
tee, “but  are  issues  which  were  put  out 
from  time  to  time  for  general  government 
operations,  including  many  programs  that 
we  enthusiastically  support. 

Many  of  the  bonds  were  purchased  in 
the  1950s  — none  have  been  bought  since 
1965.  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1970,  the  Church  of  the 

Brethren  sold  $500,000  worth  of  government 
bonds. 


A mutual  fund  aimed  at  making  “a  con- 
tribution to  world  peace”  has  recently  be- 
gun operations  in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Registration  for  the  Pax  World  Fund,  Inc., 
a no-load  mutual  fund  offering  one  million 
shares,  has  recently  been  made  effective 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Dr.  Luther  E.  Tyson,  president,  and  Dr.  J. 
Elliott  Corbett,  vice-president,  are  on  the 
staff  of  The  United  Methodist  Church’s  Board 
of  Social  Concerns.  Another  vice-president, 
Mr.  Anthony  Spaulding  Brown,  a Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  graduate,  heads  the 
order  department  of  the  fund.  Mr.  Brown 
is  an  incorporator  of  the  Portsmouth  Savings 
Bank  in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

The  officers  said  that  investments  will  not 
be  made  in  firms  represented  by  the  one 
hundred  largest  Department  of  Defense 
contractors  and  the  fund  “will  seek  invest- 
ments in  companies  that  are  not  to  any 
degree  engaged  in  manufacturing  defense 
or  weapons-related  products.” 

The  diversified  no-load  fund  seeks  to 
provide  investors  with  conservation  of 
principal,  income,  and  secondarily, 
possible  long-term  growth.  The  fund  will 
seek  to  make  investments  in  companies 
that  meet  social  as  well  as  economic 
criteria  in  such  fields  as  housing,  pollution 
control,  education,  leisure  time,  clothing, 
food,  drugs  and  health  care,  and  retailing. 

The  officers  indicated  that  preference  will 
be  given  to  investing  in  companies  with 
fair  employment  practices  and  no  funds 
will  be  invested  in  the  liquor,  tobacco,  or 
gambling  industries.  Up  to  ten  percent 
of  the  fund’s  assets  will  be  placed  in  inter- 
national development. 

The  Pax  World  Fund,  Inc.,  will  receive 


investment  advice  from  the  Pax  World 
Management  Corporation.  Officers  of  the 
adviser  are  Dr.  Tyson,  Dr.  Corbett,  Mr. 
Anthony  S.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Paul  V.  Brown, 
Jr.,  a lawyer  and  graduate  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Business  Administration. 

Based  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the  fund  is 
offering  one  million  shares  initially  at  $10 
per  share,  with  a minimum  investment  of 
100  shares  required  to  open  an  account.  Sub- 
sequent purchases  may  be  made  in  the 
amount  of  10  shares  or  more.  After  ninety 
days  from  being  reported  effective  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
shares  will  be  offered  at  net  asset  value. 
The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston  is 
the  bank  of  deposit. 

For  further  information  contact  J.  Elliott 
Corbett,  6006  Milo  Drive,  Washington,  D.C. 
20016. 

o o o 

With  only  one  offset  press,  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  publishing  house  in  Vietnam 
is  producing  some  10,000  books  each  month, 
W.  A.  Higgins,  associate  secretary  of  the 
church’s  publishing  department  reported  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

To  keep  up  with  demand,  he  said,  the 
press  runs  double  shifts,  a new  binder 
has  been  secured,  and  a new  press  is  on 
order.  Known  as  Vietnam  Signs  Press,  it 
publishes  religious,  health,  and  children’s 
books  in  the  Vietnamese  language. 

The  most  popular  of  its  books  is  Steps  to 
Christ,  which  was  written  in  1892  by  Ellen 
White,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Seventh 
day  Adventist  Church. 

The  denomination  has  16  congregations 
and  some  2,000  members  in  Vietnam. 

A $400,000,000  campaign  for  support  of 
colleges  was  approved  by  representatives  of 
102  United  Methodist  institutions. 

The  drive,  beginning  in  January  1973, 
will  run  for  three  to  five  years,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  massive  ever  undertaken  by 
a church  for  higher  education. 

No  less  dramatic  than  the  sum  are  other 
aspects  of  a total  program  tentatively 
called  “New  Men  for  New  Days.”  The  leaders 
of  the  colleges  agreed  that  they  must  “re- 
focus” the  educational  mission  of  church 
schools  on  the  development  of  human  values 
and  the  meeting  of  social  needs  rather  than 
settle  for  intellectual  quests  alone. 

o o o 

Americans  spend  more  on  tobacco  than 
on  higher  education;  as  much  on  chewing 
gum  as  on  model  cities;  as  much  on  hair 
dye  as  urban  mass  transportation,  and  more 
on  pet  food  than  food  stamps  for  the  poor. 
From  United  Church  Herald. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Secretary  for  Evangelism, 
Howard  J.  Zehr 


Howard  J.  Zehr  has  accepted  the  call  to 
become  secretary  for  evangelism  in  the 
Mennonite  brotherhood  for  a two-year 
period.  Zehr  will  be  serving  from  an  Elk- 
hart office  under  the  Mission  Board  as 
authorized  by  the  General  Board.  He  brings 
to  his  new  assignment  the  continuing  vision 
for  evangelism  which  has  motivated  his 
services  to  the  church  in  pastoral  work, 
conference  leadership,  and  general  church 
administration.  The  new  assignment  begins 
February  1,  1972. 

At  the  Nov.  30  — Dec.  1,  1971  General 
Board  Meeting  there  was  consensus  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  an  Ad  Hoc 
Commission  on  Evangelism  to  continue 
through  December  31,  1973.  This  Com- 
mission is  to  be  made  up  of  membership 
arranged  for  by  the  General  Board,  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Mission  Board, 
Publication  Board  and  Board  of  Education. 

The  purpose  is  to  stimulate,  coordinate, 
promote,  and  train  for  an  enlarged  em- 
phasis on  evangelism  in  the  congregations 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  particularly  in 
light  of  Probe  72  and  Key  73.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  this  normally  would  be  a re- 
sponsibility of  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  but  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
task  and  the  fact  that  Board  of  Ministries  is 
not  operating,  the  Mission  Board  is  re- 
quested to  arrange  for  budgeting  and  staff 
administration  (specifically  appointment  of 
a Secretary  for  Evangelism).  It  is  assumed 
that  the  funds  are  to  be  available  above 
regular  budgets. 

Duties  of  the  new  secretary  for  evange- 
lism will  be  to: 

1.  Promote  the  concern  for  evangelism 
within  our  brotherhood. 


2.  Assist  in  developing  and  identifying 
a concept  of  evangelism  for  our  congrega- 
tions and  other  church  agencies. 

3.  Be  available  as  a resource  person  for 
regions,  districts,  and  congregations  as 
desired  to  help  develop  evangelistic  con- 
cerns and  programs. 

4.  Maintain  close  relationships  with 
various  current  activities  being  sponsored  to 
emphasize,  study,  and  promote  evangelism 
(especially  Probe  72  and  Key  73). 

5.  Coordinate  and  stimulate  involvement 
of  our  congregations  and  church  agency 
personnel  in  current  activities. 

6.  Correlate  and  promote  the  use  of 
materials  and  concept  emerging  from 
evangelism  conferences  and  emphases. 

7.  Help  to  clarify  and  identify  a theology 
of  evangelism. 

8.  Prepare  written  materials  relating  to 
evangelism  for  church  papers  and  for  distri- 
bution to  congregations. 

9.  Relate  to  other  denominational  groups 
to  broaden  our  understanding  and  involve- 
ments in  evangelism  as  would  seem  to 
have  consensus  of  our  brotherhood. 

10.  Study  ways  that  evangelistic  con- 
cerns might  be  included  in  future  brother- 
hood developments. 

11.  Encourage  and  facilitate  congrega- 
tional self-studies  in  the  area  of  evangelis- 
tic concerns. 

Supreme  Court  Weighs 
Amish  Freedom 

On  Wednesday,  December  8,  a five-year 
legal  battle  involving  Old  Order  Amish  and 
Old  Order  Mennonite  convictions  regarding 
education  reached  the  highest  court  of 
the  United  States.  There,  the  seven  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  heard  lawyers  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  an  argument  that 
has  ranged  through  courts  in  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  To  mention  only 
the  major  locations.  This  time  it  was  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  John  W.  Calhoun,  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  decision  of  his  own 
state’s  highest  court  which,  in  January  1971, 
held  that  Wisconsin’s  Compulsory  School 
Attendance  law  violated  the  religious  free- 
dom of  the  Amish.  Calhoun  held  there  was 
a “compelling  interest  of  state  in  the  educa- 


tion of  children,”  and  that  there  was 
nothing  inherently  religious  in  the  Amish 
objection. 

Defending  three  Amish  parents  (Jonas 
Yoder,  Adin  Yutzy,  and  Wallace  Miller)  for 
the  National  Committee  of  Amish  Religious 
Freedom,  was  Attorney  William  B.  Ball, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Attorney  Ball  had  fought 
for  these  same  Amish  in  three  separate 
Wisconsin  courts.  Ball  drew  on  a rich  reser- 
voir of  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  law 
but  also  of  Amish  religious  life,  in  claiming 
that  the  Amish  concern  about  compulsory 
education  above  age  fourteen  indeed  is 
religious  in  nature.  Ball  asserted,  “We  are 
talking  about  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Amish  faith.  It  is  a question  of  whether 
a state  may  destroy  a 300-year-old  society 
in  the  interest  of  the  state.  At  no  time," 
the  attorney  claimed,  “have  the  Amish 
posed  a danger  to  the  interests  of  the  state.” 

The  Supreme  Court  asked  numerous 
questions  during  the  hour-long  hearing. 
They  wanted  to  know  if  the  state  law 
was  based  on  an  arbitrary  age  limit,  if 
Amish  operated  any  private  schools,  if 
this  was  a question  of  parents  or  of  educa- 
tion, and  if  the  Amish  in  Wisconsin  are 
unique  or  typical.  The  Supreme  Court  will 
now  continue  to  study  the  briefs  filed  by 
the  two  parties.  It  may  be  several  months 
before  a decision  is  announced. 

While  there  were  several  Old  Order  Amish 
in  the  court  to  witness  the  proceedings, 
none  of  the  Wisconsin  claimants  were  pre- 
sent. The  Amish  were  not  defending  them- 
selves, but  were  defended  by  a group  of 
concerned  people  who  in  1967  formed  the 
National  Committee  for  Amish  Religious 
Freedom.  This  committee,  headed  by  a 
Lutheran  pastor,  William  C.  Lindholm, 
Livonia,  Mich.,  has  formed  as  a direct  result 
of  harassment  of  Amish  in  Iowa.  John  A. 
Hostetler,  a leading  authority  on  Amish 
life  and  thought,  has  provided  the  committee 
with  counsel  and  information. 

Other  Mennonite  committee  members  in- 
clude Dean  William  Keeney  of  Bethel  Col- 
lege and  John  H.  Yoder,  president  of  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary. 

Five  major  religious  bodies  filed  briefs 
supporting  the  National  Committee  and  the 
Amish.  These  included  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  Church,  the  Synagogue  Council 
of  America  and  its  constituents,  the  National 
Jewish  Commission  on  Law  and  Public 
Affairs,  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
and  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
These  supporting  briefs  all  focused  on  the 
question  of  religious  freedom.  The  MCC 
brief,  filed  by  Mennonite  Attorney  Donald 
Showalter,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  observed 
that  the  specific  question  is  whether  “the 
state  may  compel  school  attendance  when 
to  do  so  would  infringe  upon  the  religious 
freedom  of  its  citizens.”  Freedom  of  religion 
— a constitutionally  guaranteed  right  — 
must  prevail  over  the  more  nebulous  and 
uncertain  claim  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.” 
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Attorney  Ball,  Pastor  Lindholm,  and 
John  Hostetler  have  given  themselves  and 
their  time  unselfishly  for  this  cause.  They 
feel  that  if  the  Amish  are  not  free  to  prac- 
tice their  own  convictions,  then  all  re- 
ligious groups  face  the  similar  possibility 
of  having  their  freedom  curbed. 

Mississippi!  ndians 
in  Transition 

“The  Choctaw  Indians  of  eastern  Missis- 
sippi are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
their  identity,”  said  Simon  G.  Gingerich, 
secretary  for  Home  Missions,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  “and 
we  as  a church  must  grow  in  our  sensi- 
ivity  to  that  awareness.” 

Gingerich  reported  that  the  central  focus 
of  the  Home  Missions  outreach  with  the 
Choctaw  is  in  the  process  of  being  shifted 
from  older  congregations  to  the  Pearl  River 
reservation  where  over  1,800  Choctaw  now 
reside.  This  number  represents  about  one 
third  of  the  Choctaw  in  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  mission  has  purchased  3 1/2  acres  of 
land  less  than  a mile  from  the  reservation. 
Sometime  an  all-purpose  building  may  be 
built  for  youth  activities  and  other  church 
work. 

According  to  Gingerich,  more  than  1,500 
Choctaw  have  moved  to  Pearl  River  from 
communities  such  as  Mashulaville  and 
Nanih  Waiya  in  the  past  five  years.  Due  to 
federal  aid  the  Pearl  River  reservation  has 
in  many  ways  become  a modern  residence 
community.  A job  training  program,  400 
modern  houses,  government  offices,  a 
modern  12-grade  school  are  just  some  of 
the  new  resources  of  this  community. 

The  Choctaw  are  also  affirming  their 
Indian  identity.  They  are  concerned  to  main- 
tain their  language  and  certain  aspects  of 
their  culture.  Indigenous  leadership  has 
emerged  for  school  and  community  affairs. 

Home  Missions,  Elkhart,  is  cooperating 
with  Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence leaders. 

School  for  Ministers 

The  second  annual  Inter-Mennonite 
School  for  Ministers  will  be  held  January 
12-20,  1972,  on  the  campus  of  the  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elk- 
hart, Indiana.  A variety  of  Bible  studies, 
discussions,  seminars,  and  worship  ex- 
periences will  be  held  on  practical  themes 
relating  to  the  life  of  the  congregation  and 
the  task  of  the  minister.  Wives  are  urged 
to  attend  and  participate  in  all  sessions. 

Bible  studies  will  focus  on  Deuteronomy 
and  the  Gospel  of  John.  Other  themes  will 
include:  active  congregations,  small  groups 
in  the  church,  conflict  resolution,  the  char- 
ismatic movement,  communication  with 
youth,  resources  for  worship,  evangelism. 


the  pastor’s  personal  spiritual  needs,  the 
pastor’s  management  of  his  resources,  new 
patterns  for  ministry  and  training. 

Congregations  are  urged  to  help  to  make 
possible  the  participation  of  their  pastor 
and  his  wife  in  this  time  of  inspiration  and 
continuing  education  by  giving  their  en- 
couragement and  perhaps  providing  assis- 
tance with  expenses  for  travel,  registration, 
meals,  and  lodging.  A volunteer  to  provide 
child  care  may  make  the  difference  in 


The  Indian  churches  of  the  Champa- 
Jagdeeshpur-Dhamtari  area  are  making 
plans  for  relief  activities  among  the  Ban- 
gladesh refugees  in  the  Mana  Camp,  near 
Raipur,  India. 

In  a letter  of  November  30,  P.  J.  Mala- 
gar,  director  of  Mennonite  Christian  Service 
Fellowship  of  India  (MCSFI),  wrote  that 
he  had  visited  the  Mana  Camp,  November 
25,  and  had  seen  the  needs  there,  es- 
pecially for  recreation  and  education  facili- 
ties for  the  many  children  in  the  camp. 
Most  urgently  needed,  said  Malagar,  are 
medical  personnel.  It  is  hoped  that  local 
Mennonite  medical  personnel  can  be  re- 
leased for  rotating  terms  of  service  there. 

Malagar  also  proposed  to  the  director  of 
the  Mana  Camp  that  Indian  Mennonites 
through  MCSFI  help  in  organizing  self-help 
sewing  projects  among  the  women  in  the 
camp,  hoping  to  involve  the  women  of 
Mennonite  churches  as  well  as  well-known 
and  influential  women  of  the  city  of  Raipur. 

Also  in  his  letter  Malagar  gave  spot 
reports  on  other  relief  needs: 


Erland  Waltner  and  wife,,  spending  four 
weeks  in  Indonesia  at  the  invitation  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  a team 
of  six  Mennonites  from  Indonesia  had  at- 
tended the  Asia  Mennonite  Conference  to 
give  a series  of  reports  on  the  conference 
to  the  local  Indonesian  Mennonite  churches. 
The  occasion  of  reporting  by  Indonesians  on 
their  contact  with  other  Mennonites  of 
Asia  provided  a good  opportunity  for  the 
Waltners  to  bring  greetings  from  the  world- 
wide Mennonite  brotherhood,  and  to  share 
this  concept  with  many  persons  who  had 
recently  become  Christians  and  united 
with  the  Indonesian  Mennonite  churches. 
Waltner  also  brought  greetings  from  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  to  the  Mennonite 
Seminary  community  in  Pati,  to  Akademi 
Kristen  Wijata  Watjana,  and  to  a meeting 
of  the  Javanese  Mennonite  Synod. 

In  addition  to  representing  World  Con- 
ference, Waltner  shared  a series  of  Bible 
study  lectures  from  1 Peter  with  the 
AKWW  Seminary  and  with  three  of  the 


some  pastor’s  wife  being  able  to  attend. 

Short-term  classes  for  credit  are  also 
available  to  pastors  during  the  inter-term, 
January  3-21.  Course  offerings  include 
Biblical  Theology,  Group  Leadership  and 
Group  Dynamics,  and  the  Radical  Reforma- 
tion. 

For  further  information  write  to  Weyburn 
W.  Groff,  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart, 
Indiana  46514. 


One  pastor  of  a church  in  Brahmanbaria, 
Bangladesh,  reported  that  his  congrega- 
tion now  consists  of  only  one  family  and 
an  elderly  women  too  sick  to  move  when 
the  people  fled.  Reports  from  other 
pastors  and  missionaries  in  this  area  indicate 
the  same  story.  It  is  reported  that  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  former  East  Pakistan, 
80  percent  of  the  Christians  have  now 
fled  to  India. 

In  the  crossfire  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
former  East  Pakistan,  Christian  churches, 
compounds,  and  schools  became  havens 
where  many  Hindus  and  animists  join 
Sunday  services.  Many  are  begging  for 
baptism  so  they  may  “belong.”  Churches 
were  hesitant  to  accept  this  sort  of  moti- 
vation. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  India  met  November  26, 
and  suggested  India  churches  observe  Decem- 
ber 12  as  Relief  Sunday  with  offerings  for 
relief  to  Orissa,  where  some  25,000  people 
lost  their  lives  in  the  coastal  hurricane 
of  last  fall. 


Charles  Christano  preached  anniversary  sermon 


larger  churches  of  the  Muria  Synod.  He 
also  attended  a session  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Muria  Synod.  During 
the  Waltner’s  stay  in  Indonesia,  the  Muria 
Synod  churches  commemorated  their  fiftieth 
anniversary  in  an  afternoon  and  evening 
gathering  in  Kudus. 


India  Mennonites  Initiate  Relief 
Among  Bangladesh  Refugees 


Waltners  Visit  Indonesian  Churches 
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The  entire  front  wall  of  the  church  was 
draped  in  a deep  maroon.  In  big  bold  yellow 
letters  was  written  “H.  U.  T.  Ke50  GKMI, 
which  means  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
GKMI  (Muria  Mennonite  Synod).  To  the 
right  front  was  the  orchestra  of  electric  gui- 
tars, drums,  and  cymbals.  Directly  in  front 
of  the  pulpit  were  risers  for  the  various 
choirs  which  were  to  sing,  and  a five-layer 
cake  with  stilts  between  each  layer  stood 
between  the  pulpit  and  the  congregation. 

Typically  Indonesian,  the  anniversary 
celebration  was  long  — four  hours  long. 
It  was  divided  into  two  main  parts,  the  first 
part  a worship  service,  the  second  a more 
informal  celebration.  The  focal  point  of  the 
worship  service  was  the  anniversary  sermon 
preached  by  one  of  the  two  newly  ordained 
conference  ministers,  Charles  Christano. 

The  second  part  of  the  celebration  was 
more  informal  than  the  first  part,  focusing 
on  the  performance  of  two  of  the  churches’ 
choirs.  This  was  followed  by  speeches  of 
several  people  bringing  greetings  and  good 
wishes  from  sister  churches.  Among  the 
speakers  was  Erland  Waltner. 


Growing  Pains  for 
Religious  Book  Market 

A Bookrack  Evange- 
lism outlet  serviced 
by  an  airplane?  Yes! 
And  experiencing  real 
growth  in  a hospital 
bookstore  — 100  books 
sold  the  first  week. 

Dr.  Clarence  Cobb’s 
unique  way  of  servic- 
ing a bookrack  in 
Winona  Hospital  in 
Indianapolis  is  by 
airplane.  When  he 
needs  a new  supply  of  books,  he  telephones 
Ezra  Beachy,  Goshen,  Indiana,  district 
coordinator  of  BRE  in  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
who  packages  and  delivers  the  books  to 
Goshen  Airport.  By  the  time  the  order 
arrives  at  the  airport.  Dr.  Cobb  is  there 
with  his  private  plane  to  pick  it  up. 

On  November  1,  Dr.  Cobb  placed  a second 
rack  in  a Methodist  hospital  bookstore  in 
Indianapolis  where  D.  Richard  Yoder  is  chap- 
lain. The  first  week  this  rack  sold  100  books. 

'‘We’re  experiencing  real  growing  pains  in 
Indiana  and  Michigan,”  Beachy  says.  'We 
now  have  sixty  outlets  — twenty-eight  new 
ones  this  past  year. 

In  the  month  of  September,  2,844  books 
were  placed  in  Beachy’ s district,  a one- 
month  record  for  his  area.  As  of  mid 
December,  21,083  religious  books  have 
been  marketed  by  sales  representatives  in 
his  district  this  year. 

“We  thought  we  were  at  capacity  distribu- 
tion a year  ago,  but  business  has  almost 
doubled  since  then,”  he  says. 


Ezra  Beachy 


Bookrack  Evangelism  seeks  to  place 
books  in  large  population  centers,  making 
religious  literature  available  to  readers  who 
may  never  enter  a Christian  bookstore. 

Store  managers  quite  frequently  express 
their  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  secular 
books  now  on  display  in  their  stores,  Beachy 
reports,  and  welcome  the  wholesome 
literature  BRE  offers.  Other  managers  have 
found  Life  Line  Books  to  be  a good  public 
relations  project. 

New  Goshen  Overseers 
Announced 

Charles  Gautsche,  Beulah  Kauffman,  Dan- 
iel J.  Miller,  and  Robert  Yoder  were  re- 
cently elected  to  membership  on  the  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers  announced  Al- 
bert J.  Meyer,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  recently. 


Charles  Gautsche,  Beulah  Kauffman,  and  Rob- 
ert Y oder 


Charles  Gautsche  is  president  of  the  Ohio 
and  Eastern  Conference  and  pastor  of  the 
Central  Mennonite  Church  in  Archbold, 
Ohio.  In  addition  to  pastoral  duties,  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Archbold 
Ministerial  Association  and  the  Christian 
Workers’  Conference.  For  several  years, 
Gautsche  was  president  of  the  Fulton 
County  Migrant  Association.  He  is  married 
to  Marjorie  Waidelich.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  is  currently  a student 
at  Goshen  College. 

Mrs.  Beulah  Kauffman  is  well  known 
throughout  the  Mennonite  Church  in  pro- 
viding leadership  to  the  Women’s  Mission- 
ary and  Service  Commission,  having  served 
as  a district  secretary  for  the  South  Central 
Conference  for  six  years  and  as  the  church- 
wide executive  secretary  since  1966.  She 
and  her  husband  reside  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
where  she  serves  half  time  as  Administra- 
tive Assistant  in  the  executive  office  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Mr. 
Kauffman,  formerly  a pastor  at  the  Menno- 
nite church  in  Crystal  Springs,  Kansas,  is 


currently  engaged  in  teaching  in  Elkhart. 
The  Kauffmans  have  three  children  who 
have  attended  Mennonite  church  schools. 

Daniel  J.  Miller,  MD,  comes  to  the  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers  as  an  active 
churchman  and  practicing  physician.  Miller 
graduated  from  Goshen  College  in  1961 
and  received  his  MD  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1965.  He  resides  in  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  with  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Mullet, 
and  three  children.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church  where 
he  teaches  a Sunday  school  class,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  church  council,  and  has  served 
on  the  Finance  Committee. 

Miller,  as  a General  Practitioner  in  Ber- 
lin, Ohio,  is  a member  of  the  national  and 
state  medical  associations  and  currently  is 
the  president  of  the  Holmes  County  Medi- 
cal Society. 

Robert  Yoder,  president  of  the  Farmer’s 
Grain  Cooperative  of  Eureka,  Illinois,  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  the  agricultural 
business  and  in  the  Illinois  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Woodford  County  Extension  Council  and 
the  Woodford  County  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion Committee.  In  1968  he  was  an  invited 
participant  on  the  President’s  Council  on 
Rural  Farm  Policy  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Citizens  Committee  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  president  of 
the  Agricultural  Occupation  Council  at 
Illinois  Central  College.  Mrs.  Yoder  is  the 
former  Doris  Zehr.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren. 

Yoder  is  currently  the  vice-president 
of  the  Illinois  Conference  and  has  held 
conference  committee  assignments  in  the 
past.  He  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
local  arrangements  committee  for  Mission 
71  and  is  an  elder  and  active  member  of 
the  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Delegate  Council  of  the 
Bloomington  Mennonite  Hospital. 

The  Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers 
is  responsible  to  the  churchwide  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  for  the  operation  of 
Goshen  College.  It  is  composed  of  twelve 
members,  chosen  for  their  particular  com- 
petencies in  church  activities,  education, 
and  business,  and  as  representing  the 
geographical  area  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
especially  concerned  with  Goshen  College. 
In  addition  to  the  four  new  appointees, 
they  are  Willis  L.  Breckbill,  Louisville, 
Ohio,  vice-chairman,  conference  minister 
of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference;  Robert 
S.  Gotwals,  businessman,  Souderton,  Penn- 
sylvania; Daniel  Hertzler,  Scottdale,  Penn- 
sylvania, chairman,  editor  of  Christian  Liv- 
ing; Ivan  J.  Kauffmann,  pastor,  Hopedale, 
Illinois;  Henry  D.  Landes,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  secretary,  graduate  student, 
and  former  MCC  worker;  Norman  Loux, 
psychiatrist,  Souderton,  Pennsylvania;  Glen 
Yoder,  businessman,  Shipshewana,  Indiana; 
Daniel  Yutzy,  university  professor  and 
Mennonite  pastor,  Alden,  New  York. 
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GC  Students  Missed 
Hijacked  Plane 

Goshen  College’s  twenty  students  in 
Costa  Rica,  scheduled  to  fly  to  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  fall  Study-Service 
Trimester,  were  delayed  thirteen  hours  on 
December  12  because  of  a hijacked  jet. 

Officials  of  Lanica,  flagship  airline  of 
Nicaragua,  said  that  the  jet  the  GC  students 
were  to  board  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  was 
hijacked  above  the  country  of  El  Salvador 
on  its  flight  from  Mexico  City  to  Managua. 

The  two  hijackers  demanded  to  be  flown 
to  Cuba,  but  the  crew  prevailed  on  them 
to  permit  a landing  at  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  to  refuel.  At  San  Jose,  Costa  Rican 
officials  refused  to  let  the  , plane  take  off. 
In  the  melee  that  followed,  the  plane  was 
shot  up  and  the  pilot,  copilot,  and  several 
passengers  wounded. 

The  GC  students  who  had  been  in  Costa 
Rica  for  the  past  fourteen  weeks  had 
flown  from  San  Jose  to  Managua  on  Copa, 
Panamanian  flagship,  to  take  advantage 
of  Lanica’s  jet  service  from  Managua  to 
Miami. 

Lanica  later  provided  DC-6  service  from 
Managua  to  Miami  for  the  stranded  stu- 
dents. The  plane  left  Managua  at  11:00 
p.m.  December  12  and  arrived  in  Miami 
at  4:45  a.m. 

To  complete  their  journey,  a chartered 
bus  left  Miami  within  the  hour  and  arrived 


in  Goshen  at  noon  on  December  14.  Also 
on  board  were  the  students  returning  from 
the  Study-Service  Trimester  unit  in  Haiti, 
who  had  flown  from  Port-au-Prince  to 
Miami  without  incident. 

Personalized 
Instruction  at  EMC 

Some  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  faculty 
are  learning  that  a 
personalized  system  of 
instruction  increases 
students’  mastery  of 
course  content,  im- 
proves their  retention 
of  information,  and 
produces  more  favor- 
able attitudes  toward 
courses  than  tradi- 
tional educational  ap- 
proaches. 

“As  educators  and  psychologists,  we  are 
startled  to  discover  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples we  have  been  expounding  to  stu- 
dents in  courses  about  learning  work  so 
well  when  actually  used  in  those  same 
classes,”  noted  John  H.  Hess,  Jr.,  associate 
professor  of  psychology  at  EMC. 

Hess  introduced  personalized  instruction 
to  EMC  last  spring  in  his  general  psychol- 
ogy course.  Since  then,  he  has  adapted  the 
approach  to  his  advanced  courses. 


This  fall  other  faculty  in  EMC’s  chemis- 
try, sociology,  and  mathematics  departments 
offered  introductory  courses  utilizing  per- 
sonalized instruction  methods. 

How  does  a personalized  system  of  edu- 
cation work? 

Essentially,  the  student  determines  the 
pace  at  which  he  wishes  to  move  through 
a course  — a pace  determined  by  his  abil- 
ity and  other  demands  on  his  time. 

Mastery  of  specified  material  is  the  key 
to  learning  in  this  situation.  A student 
must  pass  unit  test  “A”  before  he  can  be- 
gin mastering  the  material  in  unit  “B”,  and 
so  on.  Each  student  decides  when  to  take 
a given  unit  test,  scheduled  frequently  for 
his  convenience.  — Stuart  W.  Showalter 

Sommers  Scholars  to 
Be  Named  at  GC 

Goshen  College  has  received  gift  funds 
in  memory  of  Daniel  J.  and  Lizzie  Sommers, 
longtime  residents  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  and 
members  of  the  Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  to  set  up  an  endowed  scholarship 
fund. 

The  scholarship  fund  was  set  up  by  the 
family  and  children  of  the  Sommers  to 
perpetuate  the  testimony  of  the  lives  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sommers  and  their 
“deep  concern  for  the  cause  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.” 

The  scholarships  will  assist  deserving, 
needy  students  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
missions,  or  related  Christian  service. 

British  Honduras 
To  Host  GC  Unit 

English-speaking  British  Honduras,  nes- 
tled between  Mexico  and  Guatemala  in 
Central  America  along  the  eastern  Carib- 
bean coast,  will  host  its  first  Study- 
Service  Trimester  unit  of  fifteen  Goshen 
College  students  in  spring,  1972. 

After  his  exploratory  trip  to  the  former 
British  colony,  Arlin  Hunsberger,  co- 
ordinator of  Study-Service  programs,  report- 
ed that  the  U.S.  consul  and  vice-consul 
were  optimistic  about  college  students  visit- 
ing the  country  for  fourteen  weeks. 

The  U.S.  Peace  Corps  director  pointed 
to  several  field  assignment  possibilities, 
including  the  need  for  sports  and  athletic 
directors  and  workers  at  a hostel  for  de- 
linquent boys. 

The  minister  of  education  and  housing, 
the  Hon.  Madame  Lizarraga,  told  Huns- 
berger at  the  close  of  his  interview  with 
her,  “I  am  enthusiastic  about  your  pro- 
gram and  assure  you  that  the  minister  of 
internal  affairs  and  health  will  approve 
permission  for  Goshen  College  students 
to  enter  the  country.” 

The  student  group  will  be  led  by  Vernon 


Holy  Spirit  Fest  Planning 


Among  those  on  the  twenty-member  reference  and  counsel  committee  planning  the  Festi- 
val of  the  Holy  Spirit,  May  19-21,  1972,  at  Goshen  College  are  (seated,  left  to  right):  Jo  Bon- 
trager,  Indiana-Michigan  MYF;  Bonnie  Mierau,  GC  junior;  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  GC  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Charles  Hensler  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Mumaw,  Indiana-Michigan  Conference;  Robert  Guth, 
GC  senior;  (standing)  John  Crist,  GC  junior;  Harold  Bauman,  GC  campus  pastor;  Howard  H. 
Charles,  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries;  David  Eshleman,  Illinois  Conference;  and 
Carl  Kreider,  GC  provost. 

Not  pictured  are  Mario  Bustos,  Roy  Koch,  Russell  Krabill,  Indiana-Michigan  Conference; 
Roy  Sauder,  Ohio  Conference;  Jacob  Friesen  and  Leonard  Wiebe,  Central  District  Conference  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church;  Clarence  Bauman,  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries;  Michael  Shank,  seminary  student;  and  Gayle  Dosher,  GC  sophomore. 


John  H.  Hess,  Jr. 
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E.  Schertz  and  his  wife. 

The  spring  unit  will  operate  as  an  ex- 
periment and  for  one  trimester  only. 
Hunsberger  said,  ”At  this  time,  Jamaica  is 
the  only  English-speaking  country  offered 
to  SST-ers.  The  pilot  term  in  British  Hon- 


Three  terms  as  a 
missionary  nurse  in 
Araguacema,  Brazil, 
provided  Dorothy 
Yoder  the  opportunity 
to  live  and  serve 
where  she  was  needed. 
On  completing  her 
stay  in  Araguacema 
in  October  1971,  she 
says,  “Responsibility 
for  the  program  now 
should  come  from  the 


Family  Togetherness 

Herald  Press  announces  January  24  as 
publication  date  for  The  Family  in  Today’s 
Society.  Produced  by  the  Congregational 
Literature  Division  and  edited  by  Levi  Mil- 
ler, the  book  is  a study  guide  prepared  for 
use  by  parents  searching  for  meaningful 
ways  to  experience  family  togetherness. 
Questions  and  exercises  are  designed  to 
give  participants  greater  exposure  and 
sensitivity  to  current  issues  such  as  women’s 
lib,  communal  living,  and  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  marriage.  The  Scriptures  pro- 
vide the  principles  by  which  family  goals 
should  be  set.  A special  feature  of  the 
study  is  a cassette  prepared  from  dramatic 
material  produced  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Inc.  These  materials  will  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion  and  are  carefully  adapted 
to  the  ideas  of  each  chapter.  The  cassette  is 
suggested  for  leaders. 

Elwood  Schrock  was  licensed  to  the 
ministry  at  Exeland  Mennonite  Church,  Nov. 
22.  Floyd  Kauffman  was  the  officiating 
bishop.  The  Schrocks’  address  is  R.  1,  Box 
151,  Exeland,  Wis.  54835.  Phone:715  943- 
2317. 

Retreat  for  Men  at  Mount  Joy  Menno- 
nite Church,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  begin- 
ning with  breakfast  at  8:00  a.m.  and  con- 
cluding at  6:00  p.m.  Fred  Augsburger, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  be  the  speaker  and 
Jay  Oberholtzer,  Lititz,  Pa.,  is  the  director. 
For  information  write  M.  Rohrer  Hershey, 
109  Brusen  Drive,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543  or 
ohone  717  626-5549. 

Alice  Snyder  left  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia, 
on  December  22  for  her  furlough  in  the 
United  States.  Her  address  will  be  301 


duras  will  give  us  experience  in  an  al- 
ternate country.” 

Other  countries  hosting  Study-Service 
Trimester  units  in  1972  are  Costa  Rica, 
Germany,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Jamaica,  and 
South  Korea. 


town.”  Presently  two  nurses  from  Paraguay, 
Helga  Goossen  and  Tina  Penner,  are 
continuing  the  medical  clinic  work  to  the 
end  of  1972. 

Araguacema,  a town  of  1,800,  had  no 
other  medical  facility  and  no  medical  doctor 
when  the  clinic  was  established  in  1955. 
Today  a new  government  hospital  at  Mira- 
cema  is  forty  minutes  distant  by  air  or  five 
to  six  hours  by  bus.  Another  hospital  at 
Porto  Nacional  is  one  hour  by  air. 

Miss  Yoder  plans  to  work  in  Conemaugh 
Valley  Memorial  Hospital  in  Johnstown,  Pa. 


East  Second  Avenue,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  experienced 
a 2.5  percent  drop  in  enrollment  for  the 
winter  term.  EMC  now  has  904  full-time 
students  as  compared  to  927  during  the  fall 
term.  Thirty-three  students  are  enrolled 
part  time  for  credit  and  12  part  time  as 
auditors.  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  re- 
mained steady  with  46  full-time  students, 
in  addition  to  ten  part  time  and  eight 
auditing  students  this  term. 

The  Zurich  (Ontario)  Mennonite  Church 
has  approximately  40  used  Church  Hymnals 
of  the  dark  blue  edition  which  will  be  given 
to  any  young  church  or  mission  station  that 
can  use  them.  The  only  cost  would  be  for 
shipping  charges  and  these  may  be  paid  in 
case  of  need.  For  further  information  write 
to  Elam  W.  Shantz,  R.  3,  Zurich,  Ont., 
Canada. 

Ralf  Meier,  21-year-old  international 
student  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  22801,  desires  full-time  work 
on  a farm  next  summer. 

Omar  R.  Martin  was  ordained  bishop  at 
the  Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church, 
Dec.  19,  for  the  northern  district  of  Franklin 
County  in  the  Washington-Franklin  Con- 
ference. Mahlon  Eshleman  and  Merle  Cor- 
dell assisted  Donald  Lauver  in  the  ordina- 
tion. 

“Civilization,”  a 13-part  color  film 
series  that  traces  the  cultural  life  of  Western 
man  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
through  the  twentieth  century,  will  be  shown 
at  EMC  beginning  Jan.  4,  1972.  The  widely 
acclaimed  series,  written  and  narrated  by 
art  historian  Kenneth  Clark,  will  continue 
with  two  showings  at  7:30  p.m.,  and  9:00 
p.m.,  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  through 


February  15  in  the  new  300-seat  audi- 
torium at  the  south  end  of  the  EMC  ad- 
ministration building. 

Mrs.  Edna  Selzer,  Canton,  Kan.,  mother 
of  Arietta  Selzer  Becker,  missionary  teach- 
er in  Japan,  passed  away  on  Nov.  25.  Ar- 
ietta’s address:  Nishi  2 jo  8 chome,  Tsuki- 
samu,  Sapporo  062,  Japan. 

The  Delbert  Erb  family  arrived  safely  on 
December  11  from  Argentina  for  a three- 
month  furlough.  Their  address:  Hesston, 
Kan.  67062. 

The  Daniel  Miller  family  returned 
to  Uruguay  on  Dec.  26.  Their  Montevideo 
address:  Acropolis  3494,  Montevideo, 

Uruguay. 

Ivan  J.  Kauffmann, 

Hopedale,  111.,  is  the 
Associate  General 
Secretary,  who  began 
service  on  a part-time 
basis  Jan.  1.  He  will 
carry  particular  respon- 
sibility in  the  General 
Board  Office  for  gener- 
al finances  and  budget- 
ing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis 
Hochstetler,  Brasilia, 

Brazil,  Nov.  30:  “On  Nov.  19,  O Globo.  one 
of  Rio’s  leading  newspapers,  had  a picture 
of  three  children  on  the  front  with  caption, 
'In  Bage,  they  are  far  from  communism.’ 
Under  the  picture  it  stated  that  the  chil- 
dren’s parents  were  White  Russians  who 
fled  religious  persecution  and  Stalinism  and 
that  they  have  come  to  paradise  — accord- 
ing to  them.  It  goes  on  to  state  that  this 
community  is  composed  of  nearly  1,000 
persons  who  are  of  the  Mennonite  religion 
and  have  rigid  rules  — they  don’t  drink, 
smoke,  gamble,  nor  dance  — but  that  some 
of  the  youth  are  straying  and  go  to  the 
city  on  Sundays.  A little  of  Mennonite  his- 
tory is  given  and  most  of  the  article  tells 
about  the  wheat  festival  they  had  with  a 
Thanksgiving  service  and  then  a parade  of 
farm  implements.” 

A group  of  about  12  Hesston  College  stu- 
dents are  on  a 500-mile  bicycling  tour  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Jan.  3-25.  An  inter-term 
project  for  the  Hesston,  Kan.,  junior  col- 
lege, the  student  bikers  will  absorb  as  much 
of  Puerto  Rican  culture,  geography,  and 
history  as  possible  during  their  three-week 
expedition.  The  Hesston  group,  led  by  Jerry 
Sieber,  is  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Out-Spokin’  program  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  With  Out-Spokin’ 
furnishing  the  bikes,  director  Jerry  Miller 
is  accompanying  the  bicyclists  in  Out- 
Spokin’s  food  and  equipment  van. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Upper  Skippack,  Pa.;  seven  at  Trinity, 
Glendale,  Ariz. ; ten  at  Plains,  Lansdale, 
Pa. 

Change  of  address:  W.  Wallace  Kauff- 
man, R.  1,  Box  178,  Exeland,  Wis.  54835. 
Phone:  715  943-2618.  John  F.  Garber  from 


Completes  Term  as  Missionary  Nurse 


Dorothy  Y oder 
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Scottdale,  Pa.,  to  Box  1181,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  22801.  Phone:  703  434-8131. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I enjoy  new  ideas  in  the  Gospel  Herald  like 
“As  I See  It”  and  especially  “Seth’s  Korner”. 

. . . I believe  “Seth’s  Korner"  stimulates,  re- 
freshes, challenges  many  folk  in  our  brother- 
hood. Since  “Seth’s  Korner”  is  receiving 
criticism,  1 want  to  express  my  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  it.  — Arthur  A.  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind. 

e • • 

I enjoy  “Seth’s  Korner"  and  would  like  to  see 
it  continued.  Some  of  us  are  still  common  folks. 
So  Brother  Seth  stay  with  it!  — John  Skiles, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

We  have  received  Gospel  Herald  for  over 
twenty  years  and  it  is  a welcome  visitor.  I read 
it  every  week  and  most  of  the  articles  from 
cover  to  cover  and  then  we  share  the  paper  with 
others. 

Often  we  are  too  slow  in  saying  thank  you  for 
the  work  you  do  as  editor  of  our  church  paper.  I 
realize  it  is  a great  task  to  please  everyone. 

I am  one  of  those  that  didn’t  comment  on 
“Luke  Warm.”  It  was  a good  column.  I think 
"Seth’s  Korner”  has  much  to  say  to  us  and 
many  times  I read  it  to  other  family  members. 

The  spelling,  grammar,  etc.,  is  not  offensive  to 
me.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  it  continued. 
Thank  you  for  a great  paper.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  — Mrs.  Jean  Bowman,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Just  a note  of  appreciation  to  the  editor  for 
his  editorial  on  unchristian  attitudes.  Also  the 
article  by  Robert  W.  McIntyre  (Nov.  23)  and  by 
Elmer  D.  Hershberger  (Oct.  5).  — Mrs.  Melvin 
Beachy,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Since  I read  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Herald 
that  we  were  to  write  to  you  if  we  wanted 
"Seth’s  Korner"  continued,  I will  do  just  that!  I 
enjoy  it  very  much  and  hope  you  continue  print- 
ing it.  There  is  always  a good  message  for  us 
there  even  if  one  does  have  to  read  it  slowly 
in  order  to  interpret  the  words! 

Thank  you  for  printing  more  poetry  recently 
also!  The  whole  new  format  of  the  Herald  makes 
it  very  inspirational  reading.  — Irma  Weaver, 
Washington,  111. 

I was  thrilled  with  Bro.  Sanford  C.  Yoder’s 
article  in  the  Herald,  “Let  Us  Tell  Them  He 
Has  Come.”  I would  like  to  enlarge  on  His  com- 
ing again.  God  never  does  a thing  on  the  half. 
He  is  coming  again  with  power  and  great  glory. 
"Behold  the  Lord’s  hand  is  not  shortened,  that 
it  cannot  save;  neither  his  ear  heavy,  that  it  can- 
not hear”  (Isa.  59:1).  Some  say  this  is  the  new 
birth  experience.  If  this  be  so  what  about  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  reptile,  and  all  the 
thistles  and  wars  and  earthquakes  and  all  the 
turmoil?  The  angels  sang  "Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men.”  True,  Jesus  said,  “Think  not 
that  I am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  . . . but 
a sword.”  But  this  is  so  because  not  all  men 
will  accept  His  divine  leading.  Part  of  a family 
wiD  and  part  won’t.  So,  a division. 

If  Christ,  the  Lion  of  Judah,  had  not  prevailed 
in  opening  the  seven  seals,  all  this  would  be  in 
vain  and  Christ  our  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords  would  go  down  in  history  as  a defeatist. 
But  not  so.  For  some  of  His  last  words  were.  If 
I go  ...  I will  come  again.”  His  first  coming 
was  in  His  Incarnation.  The  next  time  He  will 
come  in  power  and  great  glory,  victorious  over 
all,  to  gather  the  Jew  ana  establish  right  and 
righteousness. 

Joel  3:1,  “For,  behold,  in  those  days,  and  in 


that  time,  when  I shall  bring  again  the  captivity 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.”  He  is  coming  again  so 
brother  and  sister  lift  up  your  eyes,  for  your 
redemption  draweth  nigh.  May  we  all  have  our 
lamps  trimmed  and  filled  with  oil,  burning, 
bright.  May  God  bless  you  in  your  good  work 
— David  L.  Martin,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

• o • 

The  thrust  of  the  series  of  articles  by  Fred 
Augsburger  (Dec.  7,  14,  21)  is  in  his  closing 
question,  in  which  he  quotes  or  alludes  to  Acts 
19:2.  He  uses  the  question  which  Paul  asked  of 
a small  group  of  Ephesian  believers.  He  follows 
the  Authorized  Version  rendering  of  that 
question:  “Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost 

since  ye  believed?” 

However,  the  Revised  Standard  Version, 
American  Standard  Version,  Today’s  English 
Version,  Williams,  and  Phillips  — all  these  and 
others  have  this  translation:  “Did  you  receive 
the  Holy  Spirit  when  you  believed?”  The  New 
English  Bible  gives  it:  “Did  you  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit  when  you  became  believers?”  Knox: 
“Was  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  you,  when  you 
learned  to  believe?”  The  New  Berkeley  Version 
has  it:  “Did  you  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  on  your 
becoming  believers?”  The  Greek  has  only  four 
words:.  Spirit  Holy  received-ye  having-believed?” 

As  Paul  was  getting  acquainted  with  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  he  must  have  seen  some  lack 
in  this  group  of  “about  twelve,”  and  so  his 
question.  His  inference  was  that  the  receiving  of 
the  Spirit  should  be  a consequence  of  believing. 
Their  answer  shows  a lack  of  instruction:  they 
did  not  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given 
(cf  John  7:39).  They  needed  to  hear  the  full 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  went  beyond  the  pre- 
paratory preaching  of  John. 

We  all  want  the  continuing  blessings  that  come 
through  the  indwelling  Spirit,  through  whom 
we  were  born  again.  But  one  need  not  use  a mis- 
translation to  urge  the  necessity  of  a subsequent 
work  of  grace.  Some  of  us  have  lived  through 
unhappy,  divisive  episodes  in  our  church  life 
which  grew  out  of  this  issue,  and  we  had  hoped 
that  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  was 
clear  on  this  point.  The  wildfire  against  which 
our  brother  warns  can  be  prevented  only  by  a 
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truly  biblical  theology  of  the  Spirit.  Let  us  pray 
that  the  upcoming  conferences  on  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  will  give  due  attention  to  this  theology. 
— Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

In  response  to  recent  criticism  of  “Seth’s 
Korner,”  I would  like  to  make  these  few  com- 
ments. 

First  of  all,  “Seth’s  Korner”  is  not  written  with 
the  intention  of  making  fun  of  people  who  cannot 
spell.  It  is  neither  the  intention  of  Brother  Seth 
to  make  fun  of  or  ridicule  anyone.  However, 
we  should  remember  that  in  order  to  find  the 
main  idea  of  any  article  we  might  read,  we  should 
read  the  entire  article,  not  just  the  first  para- 
graph and  then  pass  judgment.  If  we  read  only 
chosen  passages  of  the  Bible,  we  can  make  the 
Bible  say  anything  we  want  it  to.  We  know  that 
to  learn  God’s  will  we  must  read  the  entire  Bi- 
ble. 

Second,  Brother  Seth  has  a way  of  saying 
things  that  few  can  match.  He  can  make  each  one 
of  us  as  Christians  realize  weak  points  and 
failures  that  we  may  have  overlooked,  by  using 
a simple  down-to-earth  method  to  show  us  how 
wrong  or  how  silly  we  might  be  acting. 

Personally,  Brother  Seth  has  meant  a great 
deal  to  me  and  I certainly  hope  to  see  his  ar- 
ticles continued  in  the  future.  The  devil  is  still 
powerful  and  anyone  who  can  tell  me  how  to  beat 
him  certainly  has  my  attention.  — Richard  L. 
Lengacher,  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Good  — Horning.  — Daniel  D.  Good,  Mohnton, 
Pa.,  and  Lois  E.  Horning,  Denver,  Pa.,  both 
from  12th  and  Windsor  cong.,  by  Luke  L. 
Horst,  Dec.  4,  1971. 

Miller  — Stutzman.  — Rodney  Miller.  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Carol 
Stutzman,  Benton,  Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong., 
by  Roman  Stutzman,  father  of  the  bride,  and 
James  Ingram,  Nov.  27,  1971. 

Troyer  — Bontrager.  — Raymond  L.  Trover, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  and  Lorene  C.  Bontrager,  La- 
grange, Ind.,  both  of  Forks  cong.,  by  Sylvester  R. 
Haarer,  Dec.  11,  1971. 

Wagner  — Roth.  — Douglas  Wayne  Wagner, 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Ruth  Anne 
Roth,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by 
Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Dec.  11,  1971. 

Weaver  — Troyer.  — Dennis  Lee  Weaver, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  and  Patricia  Ann 
Troyer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Belmont  cong.,  by  Ray 
Bair  and  Ivan  Weaver,  Nov.  27,  1971. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Detwiler,  Clyde  G.  and  Charlotte  (Freed), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Tonya  Rae, 
Dec.  5,  1971. 

Godshall,  Linneaus  and  Elsie  (Gahman),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kristina  Kav, 
Dec.  6,  1971. 

Groff,  Robert  and  Marlene  (Herr),  Leola,  Pa., 
first  child,  Bryan  Lamar,  Dec.  9,  1971. 

Helmqth,  Harold  and  Esther  (Kanagy),  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  first  child  (by  adoption)  born  June 
21,  1971. 

Hostetter,  Hershey  and  Evelyn  (Neff),  Gap, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Kevin  Ray,  Nov.  17, 
1971. 

Martin,  Elvin  and  Sandra  (Hollinger),  Elmira, 
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News  reporting  in  America 
is  distorted,  says  Spiro  Agnew. 


He  hasn't  read  Christian  Living  yet. 

Vice-President  Agnew  s attack  on  the  American  news  media  two 
years  ago  held  a nugget  of  truth.  Bad  news  does  tend  to  dominate 
today.  But  would  anyone  turn  off  a live,  exciting  confrontation 
between  angry  whites  and  blacks  to  hear  the  story  of  a handful  of 
white  carpenters  pounding  nails  under  supervision  of  Pittsburgh  s 
United  Black  Front? 

Christian  Living  thinks  so,  and  ran  an  eight-page  report  on 
Pittsburgh’s  Hill  District  project  in  March  1970.  The  most  exciting 
news  today  is  not  exploding  on  city  streets.  It  is  wide-awake 
Christians  cooling  off  hot  streets,  healing  hurt  people. 

“Instant  analysis  of  complex  problems,”  criticized  the  Vice- 
President.  Well,  who  wants  to  wait  half  a year  to  hear  a news 
story? 

Yet  Christian  Living  ran  the  story  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege’s $111,000  work-drive  half  a year  afterward,  complete  with 
photos,  twenty-five  quotes  from  students  and  leaders  who  helped 
in  the  last-minute  fund  push  to  make  a federal  grant  deadline 
for  the  new  library,  and  interpretation  by  seasoned  reporter  Jim 
Fairfield  ( National  Geographic  s report  of  the  drive  only  beat  Chris- 
tian Living’s  by  a few  weeks. ) 

The  complete  story  takes  a little  more  time.  For  the  news  of 
the  hour,  read  your  local  newspaper.  For  a quick  understanding 
so  you  can  carry  a conversation  at  coffee  break  tomorrow,  watch 
the  late  news. 

For  the  meaning  behind  the  news 
and  for  the  Christian  viewpoint  read  Christian  Living. 


Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Tanya  Mere- 
dith Renee,  Dec.  14, 1971. 

Myer,  Everett  and  Leona  (Kraybill),  Johar, 
Somali  Democratic  Republic,  first  child,  Sheryl 
Lynette,  Nov.  13,  1971. 

Roth,  Kenneth  and  Katherine  (Lebold),  Tavis- 
tock, Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Janelle 
Elizabeth,  Aug.  23, 1971. 

Shenk,  Henry  G.  and  Irene  ( ),  Man- 

heim,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Elaine 
Marie,  Nov.  18,  1971. 

Smith,  Norman  and  Ruth  (Nighswander), 
Parkhill,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Loralyn  Kay,  Nov.  14,  1971. 

Weber,  P.  Eugene  and  Joyce  (Snader),  White 
River  Jet.,  Vt.,  second  son,  Shawn  Patrick,  Dec. 
7,  1971. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brenneman,  Samuel  Sanford,  son  of  John  G. 
and  Mary  (Laman)  Brenneman,  was  born  Oct.  2, 
1874;  died  at  Elida,  Ohio,  Nov.  30,  1971;  aged  97 
y.  1 m.  28  d.  On  Sept.  22,  1901,  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Mosier,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
June  17,  1930.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Orvan  C.), 
one  daughter  (Velma  — Mrs.  Lester  McCullough), 
9 grandchildren,  and  22  great-grandchildren. 
Three  sons  (Ansel,  Clarence,  and  Ray)  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Pike  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Chapel  of  Memories,  Lima,  Ohio,  in 
charge  of  Merlin  Good  and  Harold  Good;  inter- 
ment in  Salem  Cemetery,  Elida,  Ohio. 

Martin,  Fanny  E.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anna 
(Bender)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Apr.  27,  1890;  died  at  Washington 
County  Hospital,  Washington,  Iowa,  Dec.  9,  1971; 
aged  81  y.  7 m.  10  d.  On  Nov.  28,  1912,  she  was 
married  to  Daniel  E.  Miller,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  March  1948.  On  Sept.  12,  1953,  she 
was  married  to  John  Martin,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Olivia  — Mrs.  Al 
Yoder),  2 sons  (D.  Max  and  Daniel  Miller,  Jr.), 
her  stepmother  (Mrs.  Lillian  Swartzendruber),  6 
half  sisters  (Pauline  Swartzendruber,  Mrs. 
Geneva  Hooley,  Mrs.  Earl  Erb,  Mrs.  Orval  Kin- 
singer,  Mrs.  Homer  Brenneman,  and  Mrs.  Del- 
mar  Schlabaugh).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  12,  in  charge  of  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer;  interment  in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Ceme- 
tery. 

Miller,  S.  Enos,  son  of  Joseph  C.  and  Barbara 
Miller,  was  born  in  Lagrange  County,  Ind., 
Feb.  7,  1874;  died  in  the  Comanche  Hospital, 
Nov.  15,  1971;  aged  97  y.  9 m.  8 d.  On  June 
16,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Ursula  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Lahla 
— Mrs.  Truman  Selzer),  one  son  (Sanford),  8 
grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Selina — Mrs.  Roy  Zook),  and  2 brothers  (Shelly 
D.  and  Sabastian  C.).  He  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  deacon  in  1918.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Protection  Mennonite  Church 
Nov.  18,  in  charge  of  Robert  Yoder  and  Charles 
Schweitzer;  interment  in  the  Protection  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Ella  Mae,  daughter  of  Jacob  L.  and 
Anna  (Neff),  Rohrer,  was  born  in  Palmyra,  Mo., 
Oct.  2,  1888;  died  Sept.  20,  1971;  aged  82  y.  11 
m.  18  d.  On  Feb.  8,  1911,  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  D.  Rohrer,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
March  1955.  Surviving  are  7 children  (Paul,  Anna 
Lois,  Ava  — Mrs.  Irvin  Horst,  Mabel  — Mrs.  Ben 
Geiser,  Sanford,  Mary,  and  James),  20  grand- 
children, 6 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Emma  Rohrer).  She  was  a member  of  the  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  22,  in  charge  of  Aden  J.  Yoder;  in- 
terment in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery,  Wadsworth, 
Ohio. 
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Roth,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Menno  and 
Susanne  (Meyer)  Oescn,  was  born  in  Hay 
Township,  Ont.,  Oct.  10,  1870;  died  at  Stratford, 
Ont.,  Dec.  8,  1971;  aged  101  y.  1 m.  28  d.  In 
1902  she  was  married  to  Samuel  Roth,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  March  28,  1928.  Surviving 
are  7 children  (Henry,  Stella  — Mrs.  Oscar  Yousey, 
Alvin,  Irene — Mrs.  Fred  Clarke,  Marion  — Mrs. 
Amos  Ruby,  Mabel  — Mrs.  Alex  Allott,  and  Stan- 
ley), 20  grandchildren,  43  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  great-great-grandchild.  She  was  a member  of 
the  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of  Newton 
L.  Gingrich  and  Wilmer  Martin;  interment  in  ad- 
joining cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Birkey,  was  born  in  Illinois,  Oct.  27, 
1880;  died  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  11,  1971;  aged 
91  y.  15  d.  On  Sept.  14,  1902,  she  was  married 
to  William  S.  Stutzman,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Clifford),  one 
daughter  (Elvera  Mae— Mrs.  John  Reil),  8 
grandchildren,  23  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Ruben  and  Nicholas),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Katie 
Stutzman,  Mrs.  Mary  Stutzman,  and  Lydia  — 
Mrs.  Ammon  Miller).  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  Miller  Funeral  Chapel  Nov.  12,  in 
charge  of  James  Hershberger  and  Allen  Erb,  and 
at  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Tofield,  Alta, 
Nov.  15,  in  charge  of  Harold  Boettger  and  Paul 
Voegtlin;  interment  at  Tofield,  Alta. 

Stutzman,  Ralph  Landon,  son  of  Ralph  and 
Alice  (King)  Stutzman,  was  born  Dec.  13,  1949; 
died  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 
Sept.  18,  1971;  aged  21  y.  9 m.  5 d.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Lea  Ann  and  Cynthia  Lynne), 
his  parents,  one  brother  (Eldon),  and  2 sisters 
(Janice  — Mrs.  Don  Good  and  Konnie  Stutzman). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Sycamore  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  in  charge  of  Elmer  E.  Yoder; 
interment  in  the  Clear  Fork  Cemetery  nearby. 

Yoder,  Mary,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Fannie 
(Troyer)  Nisly,  was  born  at  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Aug.  29,  1903;  died  of  cancer  at  Stuarts  Draft, 
Va.,  Dec.  6,  1971;  aged  68  y.  3 m.  7 d.  On  Sept. 
6,  1925,  she  was  married  to  Ben  D.  Yoder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  9 children  (Lovina  — 
Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Yoder,  Esther — Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Yoder,  Lucy  — Mrs.  Alvin  S.  Schrock,  Sanford, 
Fannie  Mae,  Eli,  Magdalena  — Mrs.  Alvin  M. 
Schrock,  Harvey,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  — Mrs.  Har- 
ven  Shifflet),  45  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, 2 brothers  (Abraham  and  Eli  Nisly), 
and  4 sisters  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Noah  N.  Mast, 
Saloma — Mrs.  Tobe  Yoder,  Mrs.  Druscilla 
Yoder,  and  Savilla — Mrs.  Edward  Yoder).  One 
infant  son  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Amish ' Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mt. 
Zion  A.  M.  Church,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Dec.  9, 
in  charge  of  Harry  Yoder  and  Noah  Keim;  in- 
terment in  church  cemetery. 
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Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Jan.  3-14, 
1972. 

Inter-Mennonite  School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary.  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  12-20,  1972. 
Consultation  on  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  17-21,  1972. 
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17- 28,  1972. 

Seminar  on  Christianity  and  the  Future,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  29 — Mar. 
10,  1972. 

Probe  72,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  13-16,  1972. 

74th  Annual  Commencement,  Gosnen  College,  Apr.  16, 
1972. 

Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Goshen  College,  Pentecost 
Sunday  Weekend,  May  19-21,  1972. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2,  1972. 
Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9,  1972. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 

18- 23,  1972. 
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Christ 


Is  Coming 


Again 


By  Galen  Johns 


“Maranatha!”  (The  Lord  is  coming!)  With  this  exclama- 
tion Paul  underscores  his  previous  statement.  That  statement 
was  a terse  note  of  condemnation  concerning  any  who  love 
not  the  Lord.  But  the  same  exclamation  also  underscores  his 
next  words — a benediction  upon  the  Corinthian  believers. 
Both  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  God  will  come  to  maturity 
when  the  Christ  of  God  makes  His  reentry  into  the  world 
to  bring  this  age  to  its  close.  To  the  men  of  Mars  Hill, 
Christ’s  return  was  presented  as  the  predicted  day  to  judge 
the  world  in  justice.  But  to  those  whom  the  grace  of  God  has 
taught,  it  is  their  blessed  hope. 

How  prominent  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  note  of 
Christ’s  return?  Did  not  Christ’s  ministry  bring  a new  day? 
Didn’t  the  cross,  resurrection,  and  Pentecost  usher  in  the  new 
covenant?  Aren’t  believers  the  new  Israel  that  inherits  the 
promises?  Are  we  not  already  called  out  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  God’s  Son?  Ah,  but  these  are  but  the  firstfruits 
of  that  coming  kingdom.  These  we  now  are  tasting,  by  faith, 
as  a preview  of  that  coming  glory.  As  Jesus’  people  we  now 


Galen  Johns  is  pastor  of  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Waterloo.  Ontario. 


rejoice  with  inexpressible  joy  as  we  confidently  look  aheai 
to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  c 
our  souls.  We  now  have  the  down  payment  (but  only  th 
down  payment)  of  our  inheritance. 

Wherein  lies  this  confidence?  What  gives  integrity  to  ou 
faith  in  the  face  of  all  manner  of  misplaced  faith?  Wha 
makes  us  sure  Jesus  is  coming  again?  For  me,  this  confidenc 
finds  its  anchoring  roots  in  two  phenomena.  One  is  objectiv 
and  historical.  The  other  is  subjective  and  current.  Both  ar 
understandable  and  explicable  only  in  their  relation  to  God’ 
Word  about  the  future. 

The  first  phenomenon  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesu 
Christ  from  death.  By  breaking  the  death  barrier  He  gav 
us  new  birth  into  a living  hope.  We  now  live  in  the  assure* 
hope  of  eternal  life  because  Christ  rose  from  the  dead 
Christ  will  — He  must  come  again  to  finish  what  He  s 
graciously  began.  He  will  come  again  to  bring  to  completioi 
what  He  began  at  dreadful  cost  to  Himself. 

The  resurrection  from  death  is  a breakthrough  that  dis 
plays  not  only  the  power  of  God  but  the  purposes  of  God 
Paul  makes  it  clear  that  the  same  power  that  wrought  ii 
Christ  when  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead  is  for  us.  Hi 
also  makes  clear  that  since  we,  in  faith,  share  that  resur 
rection  our  efforts  and  our  guiding  love  are  to  be  for  eter 
nity’s  concerns.  Peter  could  say  at  Pentecost,  with  a courage 
not  native  to  himself,  that  this  Jesus  whom  they  had  crucified 
God  raised  up  and  made  Him  both  Lord  and  Christ.  To  tb 
self-appointed  avant-garde  thinkers  on  Mars  Hill,  Paul  in 
dicated  that  Christ  was  God’s  appointed  “Chief  Justice  ti 
judge  the  world  with  equity.  Furthermore,  he  tells  them 
God  has  pointed  out  that  choice  by  the  resurrection  of  Chris 
from  death. 

So  that  great  breakthrough  on  the  first  Easter  wa 
God’s  public  declaration  that  Christ  was  His  appointed  am 
anointed  One  to  bring  to  reality  the  long  heralded  kingdor 
of  God.  Forty  days  later,  “He  rose  into  the  sky  and  disap 
peared  into  a cloud,  leaving  them  staring  after  Him.  As  the 
were  straining  their  eyes  for  another  glimpse,  suddenly  twi 
white-robed  men  were  standing  there  among  them,  and  said 
‘Men  of  Galilee,  why  are  you  standing  here  staring  at  th 
sky?  Jesus  has  gone  away  to  heaven,  and  some  day,  just  a 
He  went,  He  will  return!’  ”° 

In  an  early  Sunday  morning  event,  springtime  AD  3C 
God  gave  full  assurance  that  His  purposes  and  promises  wi] 
be  carried  out.  To  erase  the  formitive  hope  of  Christ’s  com 
ing  again  from  my  understanding  of  life  and  the  purposes  c 
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jod,  I would  need  to  erase  from  history  that  event  that  so 
wrcharged  the  witnesses  to  it  that  it  has  become  history  s 
nost  far-reaching  event. 

But  I would  also  need  to  erase  something  else  — my 
jwn  subjective  experience  of  the  firstfruits  of  that  coming 
cingdom.  When  Jesus  first  broke  into  the  stream  of  human 
events  at  Bethlehem,  He  called  men  to  repent,  for  the  king- 
lorn  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  When  men  pressed  Him  to  in- 
lugurate  an  immediate  political  kingdom.  He  gave  illustra- 
tion after  illustration  that  contained  two  common  elements: 

; 1 ) a king  will  come  sometime  in  judgment  and  glory  and 
[2)  in  the  meantime  we  are  being  called  to  be  subject  and 
Faithful  to  that  absentee  king.  The  Acts  and  the  epistles  pick 
up  this  theme  with  the  added  impact  of  God  s Spirit  being 
given,  now  to  experience  more  of  the  futures  blessings  al- 
ready dawning  upon  us  in  Christ.  The  Spirit  is  our  down 
payment  or  guarantee  of  more  to  come. 

Christ  is  building  His  kingdom  now,  transnational  and 
transcultural,  in  which  human  barrier-walls  crumble  as  God  s 
personality  genders  in  us  love,  peace,  joy,  mutual  service, 
and  brotherly  kindness.  I am  now  sharing  in  the  building  of 
that  kingdom.  I already  share  in  the  firstfruits  of  coming 
glory  as  my  sins  are  forgiven  and  1 experience  Christ  s 
acceptance  of  me.  I already  share  in  the  dawn  of  that  glori- 
ous defeat  of  sin  and  Satan  when  I experience  the  power  of 
His  resurrection  as  I wrestle  against  the  sinister  forces  that 
the  structures  of  society  pit  against  my  faith. 

Christ  will  again  break  into  human  history,  this  time, 
“.  . . .suddenly  from  heaven  in  flaming  fire  with  His  mighty 
angels.  . . To  deny  my  assuring  hope  in  that  great  day, 
I would  not  only  need  to  lift  out  of  history’s  calendar  the 
first  Easter,  but  I would  need  to  deny  my  own  experiences 
as  I have  shared  in  the  dawning  glory  of  that  future  kingdom 
which  is  about  to  break  upon  us.  Maranatha! 


“Direct  quotations  are  from  The  Living  Bible,  copyright  © 1971  by  Tyndale  House 
Publishers,  Wheaton,  III.  Used  by  permission. 


He  Who  Has  Ears  to  Hear 

O still  small  voice 
that  speaks  to  me 

out  of  the  eternal  silence. 

Help  me  to  hear  You 
above  the  sonic  booms, 
the  auto  crashes, 

and  even  the  top  100  tunes. 

— Robert  Hale 


CO  Confined  in  Mental 
Hospital  for  29  years 

George  Elder  is  a 65-vear-old  black  man  who  told  a 
federal  court  in  1942  that  he  was  a pacifist  and  disavowed 
“Roosevelt’s  war.”  His  crime  was  that  he  “feloniously  failed 
and  neglected  to  notify”  his  local  draft  board  of  a change  of 
address.  He  was  subsequently  committed  to  a mental  insti- 
tution, where  he  has  lived  for  all  but  a few  short  months 
since. 

The  two  psychiatrists  who  signed  George  Elder’s  commit- 
ment papers  diagnosed  him  as  a paranoid  schizophrenic. 
“He  is  a draft  dodger,”  wrote  one.  “Very  talkative.  . . . 
Said  the  government  owes  him  money.  . . . He  is  part 
Cherokee  Indian.”  A later  report  indicates  that  “he  is  a 
conscientious  objector.  Exhibits  a persecutory  trend.  Says 
he  is  part  Indian.  Also  says  the  U.S.  government  owes  him 
money.”  This  report  concludes  that  he  is  suffering  from 
dementia  praecox:  the  inability  to  distinguish  reality  from 
illusion. 

The  all  too  credible  story  of  George  Elder  is  told  by  Sandy 
Grady  in  the  October  issue  of  Ebony  magazine.  The  article 
is  entitled  “The  Man  the  World  Forgot”  and  recounts  the 
events  leading  to  Elder’s  confinement  in  Philadelphia  State 
Hospital,  known  as  “Byberry.”  An  attempt  to  return  Elder 
to  society  was  made  when  his  case  was  finally  brought  to 
the  attention  of  sympathetic  ears  in  1970.  But  it  was  too 
little  and  too  late  — he  has  been  thoroughly  “institutional- 
ized” and  will  live  out  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Bvberry. 

“I  thought  I was  too  old  for  the  draft  at  35,”  Elder  says 
about  the  day  he  was  picked  up  by  highway  patrolmen 
while  hitchhiking.  The  patrolmen  found  an  out-of-date 
draft  card  on  him.  “Anyway,  I wasn’t  going  to  the  Army: 
I was  a pacifist.” 

When  brought  before  a federal  judge,  Elder  recalls,  “I 
was  pretty  upset.  I just  told  him  the  truth.  I said  I didn  t 
want  to  go  fight — that  it  was  Roosevelt’s  war.  I said  I 
was  a pacifist  who  hated  guns  and  wars.  I was  a conscien- 
tious objector  and  wouldn’t  shoot  anybody.  And  I didn’t  want 
to  fight  for  a country  that  treated  Indians  and  black  men 
like  America.  ” 

To  read  the  story  of  George  Elder  is  to  see  exhibited  the 
worst  qualities  of  our  established  institutions  — their  inability 
to  discern  that  a person  who  is  different  or  who  dissents  is 
not  by  definition  dangerous.  George  Elder  was  judged  a 
menace  to  society  because  he  demanded  rights  that  a war- 
fevered  nation  felt  it  could  not  afford.  One  must  wonder, 
who  are  the  George  Elders  of  1971?  — From  The  Reporter 
for  Conscious  Sake.  November  1971. 
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Mennonite  History 
in  America 

Episode  2 

The  praise  of  God  in  song  has  been  a prominent  feature 
of  Mennonite  worship  from  the  days  of  the  Ausbund.  No 
one  has  done  more  to  promote  this  singing  than  Joseph 
Funk,  the  grandson  of  Heinrich  Funck.  Born  in  Berks  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  he  took  the  music  interest  of  Franconia  to  Virginia. 
He  set  up  the  first  Mennonite  press  at  Singers  Glen.  His 
chief  passion  was  music.  He  and  his  sons  organized  singing 
schools  by  the  dozens  in  Virginia,  and  the  movement  spread 
over  the  church. 

The  purpose  was  to  teach  everybody  to  read  music.  With 
this  was  introduced  four-part  singing  — the  beginning  of  our 
treasured  a cappella  church  music.  As  an  aid  to  music  read- 
ing, Funk  popularized  the  use  of  shape  notes,  a system  so 
successful  that  to  this  day  our  songbooks  must  be  made 
available  in  “buckwheat”  notes. 

Funk  published  in  1832  for  his  singing  schools  a book 
that  came  to  be  called  Harmonia  Sacra,  which  is  still  in 
print.  He  helped  to  produce  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  the  first  English  Mennonite  hymnbook. 

These  Virginia  songbooks  became  a part  of  the  Mennonite 
musical  heritage.  The  influence  of  Joseph  Funk  reaches  down 
to  us  in  our  hymnody  today.  — Paul  Erb. 

Does  Silence  Mean 
Consent  for  Violence? 

By  Lyn  Hershey 

A short  time  ago  in  my  presence,  a young  man  forcefully 
moved  his  hand  across  the  top  of  his  head  and  very  emo- 
tionally said,  “I’m  fed  up  to  here  with  talk  about  race  prob- 
lems.” It  is  needless  to  say,  he  was  white.  So  maybe  after 
a few  years  he  and  others  are  disgusted.  But  what  does  that 
have  to  do  with  eliminating  the  problem?  In  only  a few 
short  years  he  has  grown  tired  of  being  told  whites  are  the 
basic  problem  of  racial  discrimination.  What  does  this  do  for 
the  minority  person  who  suffered  shame  and  humiliation  for 
hundreds  of  years? 

There  seems  to  be  a strange  silence  falling  over 
church  about  racial  problems,  most  likely  a deliberate  silence. 
Possibly  we  are  mistakenly  believing  that  if  we  ignore  the 
problem,  it  will  go  away.  Or  if  we  ignore  it,  it  really  won’t 
be  there.  This  is  as  ridiculous  as  saying  that  if  we  ignore 
cancer  it  will  go  away,  cease  to  be  a problem.  To  ignore 
crime,  it  will  stop.  The  only  way  a problem  will  be  solved 

Lyn  Hershey  is  director  of  Cross  Cultural  relations,  under  the  Minority  Minis- 
tries Council,  of  the  Mission  Board,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


is  to  face  it  and  work  with  it,  and  there  is  no  way  it  can 
be  done  in  silence. 

Our  white  racism  is  still  evident  when  we  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  white  man’s  hostility  for  being  identified 
as  the  oppressor,  than  being  concerned  about  the  hurt  of 
the  oppressed. 

Our  responsibility  is  not  to  protect  the  white  man’s  feel- 
ing but  promote  a Christlike  life.  When  we  are  faced  with  a 
decision  in  regards  to  our  racial  attitudes  we  must  not  be 
guided  by  white  society  but  by  God’s  Word. 

If  individual  Christians  or  the  church  remain  silent,  we 
may  be  consenting  to  violence  on  the  part  of  those  hurting. 
This  is  not  a threat  to  move  the  church  to  action;  it  is  sim- 
ply an  evaluation  of  the  facts  past,  present,  and  future.  We 
seem  to  feel  the  white  church  is  doing  much  to  eliminate 
racial  conflicts.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  minority 
groups  as  indicated  in  this  poll. 

According  to  the  Harris  Poll,  only  16  percent  of  the 
American  blacks  feel  white  churches  ‘really  care’  about 
achieving  racial  equality. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  black  respondents,  the  survey  or- 
ganization said,  feel  white  churches  are  ‘indifferent,’  29 
percent  say  they  have  tried  to  ‘prevent’  racial  equality, 
and  24  percent  are  ‘not  sure.’ 

The  findings  were  reported  among  results  from  a poll 
of  1,200  black  households  during  the  summer. 

Only  television  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  were  given 
pluralities  as  being  institutions  which  ‘really  care.’  ” 

I am  personally  more  inclined  to  believe  this  survey  than 
the  claims  the  white  church  makes  that  it  really  cares. 

Many  of  us  as  whites  today  would  claim  we  have  not  in- 
dividually discriminated  against  a minority  person.  This  may 
be  true  but  what  have  we  done  about  institutional  racism? 
What  have  we  done  to  the  whites  who  have  intentionally 
discriminated?  As  whites  today  there  is  no  way  for  us  to 
exclude  ourselves  from  the  oppressor  until  we  identify  fully 
and  completely  with  the  oppressed. 

No,  we  cannot,  we  must  not  resort  to  silence  to  eliminate 
white  racism.  As  whites  we  must  express  our  feelings  to 
fellow  whites  and  we  must  not  hinder  the  minority  person’s 
right  to  express  his  deep  hurt  and  feelings  of  past  and 
present  white  racist  attitudes  and  actions.  To  do  this  we 
must  be  Christlike,  not  white-like. 

Written  or  verbal  statements  are  not  enough  in  our  race 
relations  activities.  We  must  get  involved.  1 John  4:18.  Our 
involvement  must  not  be  done  in  silence;  we  must  verbalize 
along  with  our  actions.  Ephesians  4:15. 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $6.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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Editorials 


"Remember  the  Prisoners  ..." 


Scripture  makes  some  striking  statements  regarding  our  re- 
sponsibility to  prisoners.  In  Matthew  25  Jesus  says,  “I  was 
n prison  and  you  came  to  me.”  And  the  apostles  took 
Christ’s  words  seriously.  The  Hebrew  writer  says,  “Remem- 
aer  the  prisoners  as  if  you  were  a prisoner  with  them.” 

In  the  winter  issue  of  United  Evangelical  Action  David  L. 
McKenna  says  that  “Christianity  is  a religion  with  a long 
prison  record.  That  may  be  why  prisoners  are  singled  out  as 
me  of  the  unavoidable  comments  for  Christian  social  action, 
[ohn  the  Baptist  ended  his  career  under  the  shadow  of  doubt 
:hat  only  a prisoner  knows  what  he  sent  his  disciples  to 
[esus  to  ask,  ‘Are  you  the  one  to  come,  or  should  we  look 
for  another?’  Jesus  Himself  had  a short,  but  humiliating 
arison  record. 

“In  the  Book  of  Acts,  for  instance,  a prison  record  is  al- 
nost  a badge  of  apostleship.  Paul  set  an  early  record  for 
Christian  incarceration  when  he  waited  three  or  more  years 
or  his  trial  before  Caesar.  Even  though  he  carried  on  a min- 
stry  in  prison,  the  bright  notes  of  his  prison  letters  are  found 
n the  visits,  the  packages,  and  the  letters  of  his  friends  and 
ellow  apostles.  It  should  be  no  surprise,  then,  that  the  New 
Testament  ends  with  the  vision  of  a prisoner.  John,  in  the 
;xile  of  Patmos,  saw  heaven  and  left  us  a picture  of  God’s 
/iew  of  the  future.” 

McKenna  continues,  “A  history  of  the  church  since  the  time 
)f  the  apostles  could  also  be  written  from  prison  records. 
Wycliffe,  Huss,  Savanarola,  Calvin,  and  Tyndale  had  their 
aith  tested  behind  prison  bars.  Luther  spent  many  months 
)f  his  life  under  house  arrest.  St.  John  of  the  Cross  wrote  his 
Spiritual  Canticle  from  a prison  experience.  The  Worchester 
ail  was  the  setting  for  George  Fox’s  Journal,  and  John  Bun- 
/an  penned  Pilgrim’s  Progress  during  his  second  imprison- 
nent.” 

Our  own  Anabaptist  heritage  is  saturated  with  stories  of 
persons  who  were  prisoners.  The  early  Anabaptist  leader 
vho  was  not  in  prison  at  some  time  was  the  exception. 

Why  are  so  few  in  prison  today  because  of  their  faith? 
■'erhaps  people  are  much  more  kind,  benevolent,  and  Christ- 
ike.  Certainly  Christianity  has  had  influence  in  society.  But 
night  it  not  be  that  our  acquiescence  threatens  no  one? 

Another  question  the  church  must  face  is  why  the  church 
las  been  so  little  concerned  for  the  prisoner.  In  light  of  the 
criptural  instruction  this  should  be  a primary  concern.  In 
act,  as  McKenna  points  out,  spiritual  revival  in  history  has 
ilways  led  to  concern  for  prisoners. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Wesleyan  revival  in  England  in 
he  18th  century  was  prison  reform.  John  Wesley  considered 
t a minister’s  duty  to  visit  prisoners,  publicize  bad  prison 
:onditions,  and  actively  support  reform  movements.  In  one  of 
he  earliest  Methodist  conferences  in  1788,  ministers  of  the 


new  church  pledged  to  the  duty  of  visiting  those  in  prison.” 

In  the  last  issue  and  in  this  issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  a ma- 
jor article  is  carried  which  depicts  to  some  degree  conditions 
in  prisons  today.  Last  week  the  editorial  suggested  a few 
things  which  might  be  a start  by  the  church  in  carrying  out 
the  compassion  of  Christ  to  prisoners. 

Some  of  our  number  are  today  sitting  in  prison  because  of 
their  convictions  about  war.  What  is  our  responsibility  to 
such? 

When  have  you  as  a pastor  or  persons  from  your  congrega- 
tion visited  prisoners?  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  many  believers  may  again  find  themselves  in  prisons. 
It  is  good  now  to  recall  what  the  Scripture  says,  “Remember 
the  prisoners  as  if  you  were  a prisoner  with  them.”  Some  of 
the  most  needy,  open,  and  helpless  persons  in  our  whole 
land  today  are  those  in  prison.  Will  we  pay  any  heed  to  those 
who  must  knock  out  the  small  cell  window  in  order  to  try  to 
tell  someone  they  are  there  and  want  to  be  helped?  — D. 


If  You  Forgive  Not 

D.  L.  Moody  told  of  a town  where  Sankey  and  he  held 
meetings.  For  a week  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  beating  the 
air.  There  was  no  power  in  the  meetings. 

One  day  Moody  said  that  perhaps  there  was  someone  in 
the  group  who  had  an  unforgiving  spirit.  Moody  said,  “The 
chairman  of  our  committee,  who  was  sitting  next  to  me,  got 
up  and  left  the  meeting  right  in  view  of  the  rest  of  the 
group.  The  arrow  had  hit  the  mark,  and  gone  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  had  had  trouble 
with  someone  for  about  six  months.  He  at  once  hunted  up 
this  man  and  asked  him  to  forgive  him.” 

That  night  the  inquiry  room  was  filled.  The  chairman 
became  one  of  the  best  workers. 

An  unforgiving  spirit  makes  it  impossible  for  God  to  for- 
give. There  are  persons  who  carry  heavy  loads  of  sin  on  their 
hearts,  even  though  they  may  have  pleaded  God’s  forgive- 
ness time  and  again,  because  they  are  unforgiving  toward 
another  person  or  persons.  God  still  says,  “If  you  forgive 
not  men  their  trespasses  neither  will  your  heavenly  Father 
forgive  your  trespasses.”  Each  time  we  pray  the  Lord’s 
prayer  we  ask  God  to  “forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  for- 
give those  who  trespass  against  us.” 

But  it  does  not  stop  there.  Unforgiveness  hinders  God’s 
work  with  His  people.  There  are  those  who  have  kept  re- 
vival from  a church  or  group  because  they  will  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  others.  And  woe  to  those  of  whom  such  a thing  is 
true.  — D. 
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The  present  system  is  geared  more  to  torture  and  terror  than  to  reformation 


American  Prisons:  A Crime 

By  Betsy  Bliss 

Part  2 


Ed.  note:  In  order  for  Part  2 to  have  its  full  impact, 
read  Part  1 in  last  week’s  GOSPEL  HERALD. 

If  we  have  difficulty  looking  at  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  the  typical  prisoner  — who  has,  more  than  likely,  had 
a lifetime  of  poverty  and  despair  and  frustration  — we  can 
at  least  look  at  prisons  through  the  eyes  of  an  upper-class, 
suburban  Chicago  businesswoman,  a university  graduate, 
who  was  sentenced  to  Cook  County  Jail  for  contempt  of  court 
during  an  inheritance  suit. 

She  told  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  some  of  her  experi- 
ences. Upon  entering  the  jail  she  had  to  undergo  a physical 
examination  in  which  the  female  matron  searched  seven 
women  for  hidden  narcotics  using  a vaginal  tool  that  was 
not  sterilized  between  examinations.  When  the  business- 
woman protested,  the  matron  made  her  be  the  last  of  the 
women  examined.  She  had  to  walk  around  the  female  pris- 
oners’ open  room  nude  from  the  waist  up,  in  full  view  of 
male  guards.  The  jail  physician  took  away  her  prescription 
medicine  for  a heart  condition  and  would  not  return  it.  Then 
a heavyset  female  prisoner,  who  was  accused  of  murder,  took 
her  away  to  her  cell  — stocked  with  dirty  linen,  dirty  prison 
clothing,  filled  with  bugs,  and  stench.  She  found  only  three 
workable  toilets  on  a tier  for  sixty-eight  women. 

She  said  she  witnessed  sexual  molestation  in  the  shower 
room,  in  the  dining  room.  “There  was  a catwalk  running  all 
around  the  section.  At  night  the  guards  would  walk  around 
to  make  sure  everybody  was  accounted  for.  But  during  the 
day  prisoners  were  left  to  themselves.  . . . Everybody  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  strong  and  violent  ones. 

“There  was  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  read,  and  you 
couldn’t  go  outside  — not  even  in  the  summer.  Dope  was  the 
only  thing.  Dope  and  perversions.  . . 

“What  really  hurt  me  was  hearing  about  the  young  boys 
who  were  molested.  The  male  prisoners  forced  them  into 
homosexual  acts  under  threat  of  stabbing,  beating,  starving. 
The  boys  were  frightened  and  defenseless.  The  guards  just 
pretended  not  to  hear,  or  were  not  around.” 

The  woman  told  of  seeing  narcotics  addicts 
going  through  withdrawal,  preyed  upon  and 
molested  by  other  prisoners  as  they  were  en- 


during agonizing  pain,  ignored  when  they 
screamed,  crazy  with  craving  for  dope  and  vio- 
lent. 

Her  “neighbor”  in  the  next  cell  was  a mentally  ill 
prisoner  who  thought  she  had  killed  her  husband.  The  other 
prisoners  tormented  her,  egging  her  on,  and  screaming  when 
the  mad  woman  hit  her  head  against  the  wall:  “That’s  good. 
Do  it  again.”  The  tormentors  talked  her  into  putting  her 
head  into  the  toilet  bowl  and  flushing  it  in  an  attempt  to 
drown  herself. 

“I’d  been  warned  never  to  call  a guard  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.” the  businesswoman  reported,  “unless  I wanted 
a beating.  But  I called  now.  I screamed  for  a guard.  Nobody 
came.  I grabbed  a broom  and  shoved  it  through  the  bars.  I 
pushed  her  away  from  the  toilet.  . . . Finally  somebody 
came.  The  guards  strapped  her  to  her  bed  and  then  left.  As 
soon  as  they  were  gone  the  women  (tormentors)  started 
again,  redoubling  their  efforts.  Shirley  (the  mad  woman) 
thrashed  and  cried  out.  She  broke  the  springs  in  her  bed, 
and  they  were  cutting  her  back. 

She  continued:  “That  day  Shirley  was  given  no  food. 
She  cried  that  she  would  do  anything  the  women  wanted 
...  if  they  would  leave  her  alone.  But  of  course  they 
wouldn’t  and  didn’t.  What  finally  happened  to  her  I don’t 
know. 

“One  day  in  the  compound  two  women  got  into  a fight, 
and  one  of  them  threw  a large  container  of  scalding  water. 
It  spilled  over  me  and  burned  me.  But  none  of  the  prisoners 
tried  to  get  any  help,  and  nobody  came  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  they  smeared  Vaseline  on  the  burns,  and  that  was  all. 
I never  saw  a doctor.  ... 

The  businesswoman  was  released  from  jail  seven  days 
later.  She  was  angry,  bitter,  and  horrified  by  what  she  had 
seen.  “I  saw  what  happens  there.  And  I don  t see  how  an> 
person  who  has  the  slightest  connection  with  the  jail  car 
be  ignorant  about  all  the  hate,  torture,  and  terror  there,’ 
she  said. 

Sometimes  our  “corrections  officers”  are  de- 
fensive and  hostile  to  reform,  because  “reform” 
reflects  on  their  own  failure  to  make  prisons 
constructive  rather  than  destructive  institutions. 
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But  most  of  the  time  prison  officials  will  concede  that 
>ur  penal  system  is  not  working;  that,  in  the  words  of 
jsychiatrist  Dr.  Seymour  Halleck,  “American  prisons  do  not 
urn  out  better  citizens  — they  release  men  who  are  more 
ikely  to  behave  like  crazed  animals  or  passive  robots.” 

During  the  Tombs  uprisings,  the  president  of  the  prison 
guards  union  told  the  New  York  Times : “Let’s  not  kid  our- 
;elves.  We’re  not  correcting  anyone  in  there.  He  said  the 
guards  felt  as  victimized  as  the  inmates  by  crowded,  un- 
sanitary conditions,  bad  food.  “When  you’re  a correction  offi- 
cer, you’re  serving  time  while  you’re  doing  your  job.”  A 
*uard  who  had  been  physically  attacked  frequently  by  Tombs 
inmates  added:  “It’s  an  inhuman  situation  for  all  of  us.  It’s 
too  crowded,  it’s  filthy,  and  the  prisoners  are  angry.  There’s 
racial  tension.  And  we  re  the  ones  who  have  to  contend  with 
this  every  day.  We’ve  got  to  be  for  reform.” 

Who’s  to  blame  then  for  the  way  we  treat  criminals? 
The  fault,  to  put  it  into  today’s  parlance,  is  in  the  system 

— in  the  way  we  reveal  our  values  and  priorities  by  the 
way  we  allocate  funds. 

We  raise  police  budgets  to  stop  crime  — but  we 
cut  back  prison  budgets.  We  do  not  require  that 
prison  guards  have  any  qualifications,  not  even  a 
high  school  diploma  — and  we  pay  them  $6,000  a 
year. 

We  budget  for  only  twenty  psychiatrists  in  the  entire 
Federal  prison  system. 

Ramsey  Clark  recalls  that  “during  the  Congressional 
debate  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  self-styled  tough  crime  fighters  such  as  Senators 
John  McClellan  of  Arkansas  and  Strom  Thurmand  of  South 
Carolina  tried  to  limit  the  funds  available  for  correction  un- 
der the  bill  to  5 percent,  although  correction  nationwide  re- 
ceives about  25  percent  of  all  funds  provided  for  the 
criminal  justice  process. 

“The  Senators  joked  in  public  hearings,”  he  adds, 
“about  going  as  high  as  7 1/2  percent  for  correction.  . . . 
Fortunately  such  a tragic  limitation  was  avoided,  and  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  act’s  funds  were  expendable  for  correction. 
Yet  this  figure  must  be  compared  with  a 30  percent  alloca- 
tion for  police  to  combat  organized  crime  and  an  additional 
30  percent  for  police  to  control  riots.  Correction  remains 
the  stepchild  of  the  criminal  justice  process:  The  hard-liners 
have  no  interest  in  correction:  they  want  punishment.” 

That  is  the  key.  The  system  — and  that  means  all  of  us 

— really  cares  more  about  punishment. 

The  words  of  a famous  English  jurist,  Sir  James  Stephen, 
written  in  1883,  characterize  the  vindictiveness  we  still  see 
today.  “I  think,”  he  said,  “it  is  highly  desirable  that  crim- 
inals should  be  hated,  that  the  punishments  inflicted  upon 
them  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  give  expression  to  that 
hatred,  and  to  justify  it  so  far  as  the  public  provision  of 
means  for  expressing  and  gratifying  a healthy  natural 
sentiment  can  justify  and  encourage  it. 


Yet  at  about  the  same  time  Stephen  penned 
those  sentiments,  Nietzsche  wrote,  “Distrust  all 
in  whom  the  impulse  to  punish  is  strong.” 

Psychiatrists  tell  us  that  our  desires  for  vengeance 
spring  from  our  own  fears  of  our  own  violence  and  criminal 
impulses.  It  is  as  if  we  try  to  deny  our  own  passions,  to  re- 
lieve our  secret  sense  of  guilt,  by  making  prisoners  scape- 
goats. That  may  make  good  sense  for  our  individual  mental 
health,  but  it  makes  little  social  sense  if  helping  men  become 
law-abiding  citizens  is  really  our  goal. 

It’s  time  we  looked  at  ourselves  and  admitted  that  we 
are  secretly  fascinated  with  crime,  and  tempted  too.  How 
else  can  you  explain  the  popularity  of  crime  and  outlawry 
in  all  the  media?  The  glamour  attached  to  criminals  who, 
like  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  have  “style?”  How  else  can  you  ex- 
plain the  statistics  on  white-collar  crime  — the  billions  of 
dollars  that  are  “stolen”  every  year  by  perfectly  respectable 
people  who  cheat  on  an  expense  account,  fudge  on  an  in- 
come tax  report,  lie  “just  a little”  when  questioned  by  the 
customs  official? 

It’s  time  we  realized  that  our  own  temptations  and 
guilts  — and  the  resulting  “holier  than  thou”  cry  for  ven- 
geance — have  no  value  or  relevance  in  dealing  with  people 
who  have  already  got  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

Vengeance  begets  vengeance,  violence  toward 
criminals  reaps  violence  in  return  from  these 
broken  men.  Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  the  noted  psy- 
chiatrist and  author  of  The  Crime  of  Punishment, 
put  it  succinctly:  “Being  criminal  to  a criminal  is 
still  a crime.” 

It’s  time  that  we  looked  at  what  makes  people  commit 
crimes  and  what  works  in  helping  them  become  healthy  in- 
dividuals who  can  live  in  society  as  law-abiding  citizens. 

I’m  not  saying  that  lawbreakers  shouldn’t  be  penalized. 
Of  course,  they  should  be.  But  to  add  to  the  penalty  a puni- 
tive, vindictive,  dehumanizing,  and  brutalizing  experience  is 
both  pointless  and  productive  of  more  crime. 

Dr.  Menninger  amplifies  this  point:  “All  legal  sanctions 
involve  penalties  for  infraction.  But  the  element  of  punish- 
ment is  an  adventitious  and  indefensible  additional  penalty; 
it  corrupts  the  legal  principle  of  quid  pro  quo  with  a 
‘moral’  surcharge.  Punishment  is  in  part  an  attitude,  a 
philosophy.  It  is  the  deliberate  infliction  of  pain  in  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  penalty.  It  is  the  prolonged  and  excessive 
infliction  of  penalty,  or  penalty  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
offense. 

“What  is  gained  for  anybody  when  a man  who  has 
forged  a check  for  sixty  dollars  is  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  thirty  years  (at  a public  expense,  of  course)?  I saw 
such  a case  in  1967.  The  judge’s  rationalization  was  that 
the  man  had  offended  in  this  way  twice  before  (!)  and  had 
served  shorter  sentences  without  reforming!  This  is  not 
penalization.  This  is  not  correction.  This  is  not  public 
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protection.  (Is  any  check  forger  so  dangerous  as  to  require 
such  expensive  precautions?)  This  is  not  reformation.  It  is 
sadistic  persecution  of  the  helpless  at  public  expense,  justi- 
fied by  the ‘punishment’  principle. 

What  then  should  be  done  to  make  prisons  constructive, 
correctional  institutions  rather  than  warehouses  or  training 
grounds  for  future  crime? 

Here  is  a set  of  guiding  principles  drawn  up  by  some 
prison  administrators: 

Reformation,  not  vindictive  suffering,  should  be  the 
purpose  of  the  penal  treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  prisoner  should  be  made  to  realize  that  his  des- 
tiny is  in  his  own  hands. 

Prison  discipline  should  be  such  as  to  gain  the  will  of 
the  prisoner  and  conserve  his  self-respect. 

The  aim  of  the  prison  should  be  to  make  industrious 
free  men  rather  than  orderly  and  obedient  prisoners. 

Sound  enlightened?  It  is.  And  it  was  when  it  was  writ- 
ten — in  1870.  Penologists  and  criminologists  have  been  urging 
for  a century  that  such  principles  be  put  into  practice;  but 
their  perpetual  barrier  is  public  resistance. 

Today,  as  all  through  the  past  century,  re- 
formers are  urging  changes  that  would  make 
prisons  real  centers  for  rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation  is  not  only  a more  humane  approach;  it 
is  the  only  effective  way  to  significantly  reduce  crime,  accord- 
ing to  Ramsey  Clark.  He  adds:  “We  know  who  the  most 
frequent  offenders  are  (ex-prisoners);  it  is  no  surprise  when 
they  strike  again.  Even  if  nothing  but  selfish  interest  im- 
pelled us,  rehabilitation  would  be  worth  the  effort.  When  it 
works,  it  reduces  crime,  reduces  the  cost  of  handling  pris- 
oners, reduces  the  cost  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
even  reduces  pressure  against  providing  the  basic  and  mas- 
sive reforms  that  are  necessary  to  affect  the  underlying 
causes  of  crime.  ” 

Rehabilitation  means  programs  individually 
tailored  to  each  prisoner  — programs  based  on  a 
thorough  diagnosis  of  the  individual’s  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  family,  and  social  problems. 

It  means  training  in  job  skills.  Some  prisons  are  experi- 
menting with  work-release  programs  in  which  prisoners  work 
by  day,  under  supervision,  in  normal  jobs,  so  that  they  can 
learn  gradually  the  skills  they  will  need  to  succeed  in  society 
after  they  are  released.  Some  prisons  are  experimenting 
with  the  indeterminate  sentence  — a sentence  that  sets  an 
outer  limit  on  the  time  of  imprisonment  but  offers  the  in- 
centive of  early  release,  either  unconditionally  or  partially, 
for  prisoners  who  show  progress  in  educational,  employment, 
and  counseling  programs.  Other  prisons  are  trying  out  family 
visitation  programs  and  halfway  houses  that  would  allow  a 
prisoner  — just  like  a mental  patient  — to  gradually  reenter 
the  community. 

The  whole  prison  reform  movement  is,  in  fact,  looking  to 


the  mental  health  field  for  guidance.  Reformers  are  suggest- 
ing that  financial  priorities  be  shifted  in  correction  — as  they 
are  being  realigned  in  mental  health  — from  custodial  ar- 
rangements to  health  and  community  services. 

Dr.  Menninger  and  others  also  are  suggesting  programs 
that  would  bypass  incarceration  altogether  — reasoning  that 
the  prison  experience  itself,  like  isolation  in  a mental  hospi- 
tal, does  more  harm  than  good  when  the  objective  is  to  help 
individuals  learn  to  live  in  society.  California,  for  instance, 
for  first  offenders,  is  emphasizing  probation,  with  a heavy 
dose  of  guidance  and  counseling  rather  than  imprisonment. 

These  are  fine  and  sensible  ideas.  They  are  based  on  what 
professionals  call  the  “therapeutic  attitude”  — the  attitude 
that  a doctor  has  toward  his  patient,  the  commitment  toward 
treating  and  curing  a patient  regardless  of  how  disagreeable, 
difficult,  even  dangerous  he  may  be.  This  attitude  has  no 
room  for  “punishing”  a patient  because  he  got  sick.  The 
therapeutic  attitude  is  gradually  making  headway  in  society’s 
attitudes  toward  the  mentally  ill.  They  too  were  once  re- 
jected and  punished  for  their  “sins”  as  we  punish  lawbreak- 
ers today. 

But  reforms  will  gather  another  century’s  dust  until  we 
believe  what  one  ex-convict,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  learned: 
“The  price  of  hating  other  human  beings  is  loving  oneself 

less.” 


— Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  May  1971  issue  of  U.S.  Catholic /Jubilee. 


For  Neighbors 

Help  me  to  understand  the  answer 
Jesus  gave  to  the  question: 

“Who  is  my  neighbor?” 

About  a man  on  a road  who  needed  help, 
about  those  who  refused  it, 
and  the  one  person  who  gave  it. 

Make  me  more  sensitive 
to  the  feelings  of  those  I meet 
at  home,  in  a store,  on  a bus,  in  a crowd. 
More  aware 

that  whether  I know  them  or  not — 
the  nameless,  the  angry,  the  anguished 
all  people  everywhere 
are  my  neighbors  in  You. 

No  one  is  really  a stranger 

unless  I choose  to  make  him  so.  Amen. 

— Christopher  News  Notes 
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God  in  Man's  Image 

By  Nevin  j.  Bender 


There  was  that  day  when  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination 
I rambled  into  the  past,  jetted  into  the  present,  and  rocket- 
ed into  the  future.  Time  ceased  to  be  important.  What  age 
or  period  of  history  it  was  mattered  not,  for  all  ages  were 
as  one  age.  What  really  staggered  me  was  that,  in  this  flight 
of  imagination,  I was  exposed  to  rumblings  of  a strange  con- 
spiracy throbbing  with  eternal  implications.  Behold  with  me 
the  scene. 

The  peoples  of  the  earth,  yes,  the  children  of  God,  were 
gathering  themselves  together  and  declaring: 

“Let  us  now  make  God  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness. 
Let  us  give  Him  dominion  over  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
fish  of  the  sea.  Let  Him  control  the  beasts  that  walk  on  the 
earth.  Let  Him  make  the  crops  to  grow  and  the  economy  to 
flourish.  Let  Him  supply  our  every  need,  doing  what  must 
be  done  to  keep  things  going  smoothly.  However,  we  want 
to  retain  control  over  our  rights.’’ 

So  they  made  God  in  their  image  and  brought  Him  into 
the  most  beautiful  spires  they  could  prepare  in  His  name. 
They  wrote  in  descriptive  and  majestic  words  creeds  and 
doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  their  God.  To  be  certain 
that  free  pardon  would  always  be  available,  they  built  into 
their  creeds  a system  of  love  that  overlooks  selfishness.  They 
hypnotized  their  God  so  He  might  be  insensitive  to  their  in- 
difference toward  each  other.  He  would  be  a “personal  God, 
one  who  would  reveal  Himself  to  each  person  singly,  and 
give  support  to  each  person’s  prejudices.  They  gave  to  God 
hands  and  feet  that  He  might  better  conform  to  their  image. 
To  erase  any  further  danger,  they  developed  an  elaborate 
filing  system  of  justification,  self-justification  that  would 
provide  the  necessary  excuse  for  any  deed. 

Then  they  wrote  many  fantastic  books  about  their  God, 
proving  that  He  was  around,  promoting  His  image.  They 
prayed  to  their  God,  saying: 

“Thank  You  for  being  so  good  to  us.  We  know  that  You’re 
our  kind  of  God  because  You  have  made  us  prosper,  we 
have  such  a good  heritage.  As  long  as  You  continue  to  be 
this  kind  of  God,  You  may  ask  anything  of  us  and  we  will 
do  it.  We  ll  give  You  our  tithes  (or  half  of  it  at  least)  and 
offerings.  Lots  of  this  money  we  ll  give  to  create  beautiful 
sanctuaries  where  You  certainly  can  feel  at  home.  We  will 
carry  Your  name  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  will  search 
the  Scriptures  to  find  all  necessary  material  to  promote  our 
kind  of  God,  then  we  ll  defend  You  and  our  “faith’  in  You 
at  all  cost. 

“We  ask  You,  God,  to  bless  us  in  these  goals  and  in  all 
the  activities  we  plan  as  Your  people.  We  want  our  church 
programs  to  go  smoothly  because  we  know  how  much  You 
appreciate  efficiency.  Guide  us  as  we  try  to  make  our  little 
groups  click  nicelyT-Comfort  us  in  our  self-centeredness,  and 


justify  us  before  all  men,  that  they  might  know  we  have  a 
reason  for  every  step  in  life.  Thank  You  for  being  so  con- 
siderate. Amen.” 

The  prayer  had  scarcely  ceased  when  suddenly  the  scene 
changed.  Had  someone  switched  the  channels?  Now  I was 
standing  before  an  enormous  tower.  The  structure  was  over- 
whelming. I could  almost  glimpse  the  top  of  its  spires  as 
they  touched  the  cloudy  mist  high  above  me.  My  eyes  came 
slowly  downward  and  I began  to  see  cracks  in  the  walls,  and 
windowpanes  that  were  broken.  I began  to  see  the  people 
in  the  tower  and  they  seemed  to  be  at  odds  with  each  other. 
My  eyes  rested  on  the  foundation  of  the  tower.  It  was  crum- 
bling. But  it  was  on  the  ground  around  the  base  of  the  tower 
that  the  most  terrifying  spectacle  became  stamped  on  my 
mind.  The  truth  of  it  all  dawned  on  me.  There  were  bodies 
all  over  the  ground,  human  bodies.  They  were  persons  who 
had  been  thrown  from  the  tower.  In  the  name  of  God  they 
had  been  destroyed  by  their  fellows.  The  picture  of  division 
and  hatred,  indifference  and  selfishness  present  within  the 
tower  was  made  clear.  Confusion,  madness,  torture,  cold- 
ness, bitterness  were  all  present.  It  seemed  to  symbolize  all 
the  vain  attempts  of  man  to  create  his  own  God. 

As  I watched  my  ears  became  opened  and  I heard  a strong, 
purposeful  voice,  perchance  it  was  the  understanding  and 
loving  voice  of  God,  saying,  “Let  us  make  man  in  our  image. 
From  the  mountaintop  in  a distance  came  the  thunderous, 
response,  “The  Lord,  He  is  God.  The  Lord,  He  is  God. 

I saw  the  cross.  There  it  was,  off  on  a lonely  hillside, 
away  from  most  of  the  action.  It  was  stained  with  blood, 
love-blood.  I heard  a baby  cry,  starving.  Mangled  bodies 
of  persons,  human  beings,  beaten  by  war  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  man  to  his  fellows  passed  before  me.  Muffled  voices, 
as  though  from  a deep  cave,  were  saying  something  about 
peace  and  asking  if  there  was  anyone  who  cared.  These 
were  my  brothers.  In  deep  agony  I cried  out,  “O  God,  what 
have  we  done  to  You?” 

The  dream  came  thep,  a dream  that  the  people  of  God 
were  standing  before  Him  saying,  “Father,  forgive  us.  We 
want  You  to  be  Your  own  kind  of  God  and  we  will  be  Your 
people.”  Jesus  was  standing  there  with  tears  in  His  eyes. 
He  reached  out  with  His  voice  and  said,  “You  are  forgiven. 
Go  and  remember.  Just  as  you  have  cared  for  one  of  these 
least  of  My  brothers,  you  have  cared  for  Me.” 

With  those  words  I was  swept  up  into  a powerful  happen- 
ing beyond  words.  Forgiveness,  love,  hope,  joy,  and  peace 
were  all  around  me.  They  tumbled  over  each  other  and  be- 
came intertwined.  People  were  caring  for  each  other.  There 
was  peace. 

Was  this  just  a dream  or  was  the  fog  beginning  to  lift? 
Who  will  answer?  ^ 
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The  Most  Encouraging  Thing  I See 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  Today 


Digging  in  the  Bible 


Doris  Lehman,  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
is  president  of  the  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commission 
of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

I thrill  today  at  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a new  enthusiasm 
among  the  adults  of  our  church  for  Bible  study  in  retreat, 
small-group,  or  individual  experience.  Many  groups  are 
meeting  for  Bible  study,  enjoying  the  freedom  of  new  tech- 
niques, paraphrasing  for  very  personal  versions,  role-playing, 
and  identifying  with  Bible  personalities,  writing  psalms,  and 
certainly  always  enriching  their  personal  knowledge  of  and 
relationship  to  God. 

Some  may  be  driven  to  dig  into  the  Word  by  overwhelm- 
ing personal  or  world  problems  for  which  they  desperately 
need  a word  from  God.  Some  are  inspired  by  new,  readable 
versions  or  paraphrases  such  as  the  New  English  Bible  or  the 
Living  Bible.  I believe  that  many  are  challenged  to  explore 
God’s  Word  through  dialogue  with  persons  of  other  faiths  (in 
our  county  this  fall,  more  than  900  adults  — more  than  one 
fourth  of  them  Mennonites  — are  involved  in  intensive  study 
in  interdenominational  Bible  Study  Fellowship  groups).  Others 
are  finding  in  Scripture  study  solid,  objective  guides  in  a day 
when  society  in  general  and  even  the  church  seem  hesitant  to 
label  right  and  wrong  and  give  clear  direction  for  living. 

But  whatever  the  motivation,  I am  encouraged  when  peo- 
ple go  to  the  Bible,  because  I know  that  God  speaks  to 
searching  students  through  it,  translating  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  relevant,  gripping,  life-changing  messages.  — 
Doris  Lehman. 


Caring  and 
Openness 


Nancy  F.  Cash,  Altadena,  Cali- 
fornia, vice-president  of  Women’s 
Missionary  and  Service  Commis- 
sion is  secretary  of  Home  and 
Special  Interests  of  the  South- 
west Conference. 

The  most  encouraging  thing  I see  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
today  is  to  see  a brotherhood  who  still  cares. 

First,  as  a Negro  person  I have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  Christlike  attitude  our  church  has  toward  race.  I 
can  truly  say  that  I have  been  made  more  conscious  of 
Christ  than  I have  of  color.  I feel  that  the  church  is  seek- 
ing to  communicate  this  love  by  individuals  giving  of  them- 
selves. Material  help  is  always  needed;  but  people  need 
people  who  care  about  them  as  persons.  This  Spirit  of 
love  has  been  shown  through  many  of  our  Inter-City  pas- 
tors, their  families,  and  the  VS-ers. 

Second,  I have  sensed  a more  openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  has  been  evident  in  our  conferences,  mission  board 
meetings,  and  retreats.  Our  recent  women’s  retreats  have 
little  resemblance  to  the  earlier  ones. 

And  third,  I am  encouraged  to  see  the  church  remaining 
true  to  the  Word  of  God  in  the  midst  of  so  many  political 
and  social  changes  in  our  day.  — Nancy  F.  Cash. 


Search  for  Reality 

Several  years  ago  a well-known  African  evangelist  who 
was  studying  in  this  country  and  who  spoke  in  many  churches 
while  here  said,  “These  years  will  go  down  in  history  as 
times  of  great  hunger  for  the  truth.”  I feel  he  was  right. 
Today  small  groups  everywhere  are  engaged  in  Bible  study, 
discussion,  and  prayer  seeking  for  the  message  of  God’s  Word 
for  our  day.  There  is  increased  search  for  the  deeper  life, 
for  spiritual  renewal,  for  reality.  This  indicates  a hunger  and 
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Elam  Stauffer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is 
longtime  Africa  missionary  and 
Lancaster  Conference  bishop. 


longing  that  God  has  promised  to  fill.  I believe  it  will  mean 
new  life  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo  and  the  critical 
study  of  the  old  forms  and  cliches  is  threatening  to  many  but 
is  always  necessary  and  can  open  the  way  for  spiritual  re- 
newal. 

There  is  apostasy,  confusion,  and  counterfeit  all  around. 
Not  all  are  seeking  for  truth  and  reality.  There  is  cause 
for  concern.  But  1 am  sure  God  will  honor  this  search  and 
that  truth  will  triumph.  This  is  the  most  encouraging  thing 
I see  in  our  church  today.  — Elam  Stauffer. 


Dedicated  Persons 


Esther  E.  Yoder,  Grantsville,  Md., 
is  a public  school  principal. 

It  is  people  who  are  the  greatest  encouragement  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  today  — people  like  Janet  who  said,  “ Hu- 
manly, this  situation  calls  for  bitterness,  but  knowing  Christ 
makes  the  difference!”  Or  like  two  teenagers  while  discuss- 
ing their  pastor  said,  “Worship  means  something  to  us,  be- 
cause we  receive  strength  and  guidance  for  the  days  ahead, 
rather  than  a commentary  of  the  week’s  news  which  we 
already  know.”  Or  it  is  couples  in  their  forties  and  fifties 
going  into  VS,  because  of  Christ’s  call  to  service.  It  is  per- 
sons who  decide  what  to  do  with  their  lives  because  they 
have  honestly  asked,  “Lord,  what  will  You  have  us  to  do?” 
rather  than,  “Lord,  where  can  we  make  the  most  money  and 
live  the  most  comfortably?”  To  me  the  encouraging  thing, 
in  one  sentence,  is  that  many  persons,  both  young  and  old, 
are  seriously  considering  what  discipleship  really  means  in 


their  lives  and  responding  in  loving  obedience.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  emphasis  of  the  Mennonite  Church  on  disciple- 
ship through  literature,  teaching,  and  opportunities!  — 
Esther  E.  Yoder. 


Acceptance 
of  Persons 


Leamon  R.  Sowell,  Chicago, 

Illinois,  is  pastor  of  the  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  most  encouraging  thing  I see  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  today  is  what  I would  call  the  acceptance  and  the 
toleration  of  the  minorities,  the  women,  the  youth,  music, 
and  dress.  In  the  new  church  organizational  structure  there 
are  women,  youth,  and  minorities  on  all  our  boards  and 
committees.  And,  if  they  are  not  on  every  board  or  commit- 
tee, the  way  has  been  made  where  they  can  become  a part 
of  all.  I have  been  amazed  at  the  patience  and  understand- 
ing and  a willingness  of  the  brotherhood  to  hear  and  to  be 
heard.  And  I believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  use  this  to 
bring  about  a greater  unity  and  fellowship  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  more  concerned  about  people 
and  the  inward  development  that  will  lead  to  greater  unity, 
peace,  and  happiness  than  the  external  things  that  divide 
and  destroy  us.  — Leamon  R.  Sowell. 


Involvement  of 
Total  Church 


Lois  Kauffman,  West  Point,  Neb., 
is  secretary  of  literature  on  the 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission  in  the  Iowa-Nebraska 
Conference. 


There  was  a time  when  the  minister  of  a Mennonite 
church  did  most  of  the  visitation  work  and  the  deacon  took 


care  of  the  poor.  This  is  now  changing. 

We  see  laymen  bringing  poor  families  to  the  attention  of 
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the  church,  then  getting  the  whole  group  to  work  on  the 
problem. 

We  see  youth  groups  working  with  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren— taking  them  fishing,  swimming,  or  on  a picnic.  Just 
helping  them  have  a richer  life. 

We  see  GMSA  girls  singing  and  playing  guitars  at  rest 
homes  — bringing  cheer  and  a bit  of  happiness  to  shut-ins. 

We  see  MYF  groups  sponsoring  foreign  students  — working 
to  raise  money  for  the  students’  college  expenses. 

We  see  youth  going  into  difficult  places  in  the  VS  and 
Pax  programs. 

We  see  young  married  couples  forming  Bible  study  prayer 
groups  and  trying  to  involve  nonmember  friends. 

We  see  neighbor  to  neighbor  witness. 

We  see  a movement  from  intolerance  to  tolerance  to  ac- 
ceptance to  concern  and  finally  to  involvement  in  the  prob- 
lems of  minority  groups. 

The  trend  toward  involvement  of  the  total  church  family 
in  the  total  church  program  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
things  I see  in  the  Mennonite  Church  today.  — Lois  Kauff- 
man. 


Stand  on  Peace 
and  Love 


Tom  Meyers  is  a student  at  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


In  a world  that  condones  violence  universally,  allows  war 
to  continue,  and  encourages  systems  of  strong  versus  weak, 
the  most  encouraging  thing  I see  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
is  its  stand  on  peace  and  nonresistance.  We  are  against  all 
war,  not  just  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  war  in  any  situation. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  pacifism  is  a popular  thing, 
but  it  is  not  always  Christian  pacifism.  As  a church  we  are 
trying  to  present  a way  of  life  which  is  closest  to  the  way 
of  Christ.  That  is  a life  of  love.  This  love  does  not  allow 
violence  and  killing  as  a part  of  its  philosophy.  Our  heritage 
has  taught  us  to  resist  all  forms  of  military  conscription.  I 
see  young  people  willing  to  carry  on  this  philosophy,  even 
if  it  means  for  some,  a jail  sentence,  and  for  others  a term 
in  VS. 

It  is  our  belief  in  peace  and  nonresistance  which  leads  me 
through  the  Mennonite  Church  to  live  closest  to  a Jesus- 
way of  life.  As  long  as  I am  encouraged  by  our  philosophy 
of  love  I will  remain  a brother  in  the  church,  and  a brother 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ.  — Tom  Meyers. 


Openness  to  Live  and  Serve 

It  is  most  encouraging  and  stimulating  to  realize  to  what 
degree  our  church  allows,  and  even  encourages,  each  in- 
dividual to  live  and  worship  and  serve  as  he  feels  personally 
led  of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a joy  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  a church  that  believes  in  and  practices  “Every  Mem- 
ber Discipleship.”  This  is  not  to  imply  that  every  member  is 
worthy  of  that  trust,  but  we  do  have  this  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility within  our  church  structure.  I can  think  of  no 
area  of  human  need  for  which  our  church  does  not  have  an 
arm  through  which  we  can  reach  out  as  the  Lord  leads. 
Like  a large  umbrella,  the  brotherhood  offers  protection 
without  confinement  as  we  seek  to  follow  God’s  direction  for 
our  lives.  — Mary  Classen. 

Mary  Classen,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  secretary  of  literature  of  the 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Conference. 


Joy  Out  of  Pain 


Helen  Alderfer,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is 
editor  of  On  the  Line. 


It  was  a summer  of  travel.  It  was  a chance  to  put  a finger 
in  the  breeze  to  see  which  way  the  winds  were  blowing. 

In  the  face  of  dark  times:  a world  still  at  war,  thirty  con- 
tinuous years  of  war;  a world  of  change,  in  attitudes  toward 
morality,  in  a pervasive  disenchantment  with  Christianity, 
in  concern  for  new  church  structures  and  practices,  in  signs 
of  the  damage  of  affluence;  a world  of  misunderstandings,  the 
perennial  misunderstandings  that  come  when  people  work  to- 
gether in  the  church,  in  families,  in  the  world.  What  would 
the  winds  report? 

What  I found  was  a sense  of  joyousness  in  persons,  a 
lightheartedness  in  the  young  and  the  old  and  the  middle- 
aged,  this  among  people  of  good  sense  who  are  able  to  live 
with  hope  in  the  reality  of  things  as  they  are.  I heard  them 
say  that  this  is  the  best  time  of  life,  that  God  has  never 
seemed  nearer. 

I found  joy  in  groups,  too,  in  the  noisy  sound  of  clapping 
at  Eureka,  in  the  quiet  sound  of  the  working  through  of 
church  reorganization  at  Kitchener. 

What  had  I expected  to  find?  Perhaps  weariness,  perhaps 
stolid  forebearance  of  things  as  they  are,  a few,  “If  only.  . . .” 
But  the  lightheartedness  was  a surprise.  I was  happy  to 
read  such  test  scores. 
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I remembered  the  words  of  Howard  Thurman,  noted  teach- 
er and  theologian,  “A  test  of  life  is  often  to  be  found  in 
the  amount  of  pain  we  are  called  upon  to  absorb  without 
spoiling  our  joy.” 

The  summer  travels  are  past  and  I ponder  how  fitting  joy 
is  for  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Israelites,  the  people 
that  God  brought  forth  with  joy  from  the  wilderness.  — 
Helen  Alderfer. 

Sharing  and  Loving  Community 

As  we  look  to  the  future  in  our  Christian  development, 
are  there  any  points  of  encouragement  in  our  own  denomi- 
nation? I believe  that  there  definitely  are  some. 

As  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I believe  that  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  is  the  element  of  unrest  which  now 
exists.  Let  me  hasten  to  explain  before  this  is  taken  as  an- 
other blow  at  the  establishment.  Preceding  any  change  or 
renewed  commitment  to  any  cause  there  must  be  some  de- 
gree of  satisfaction. 

What  are  a few  implications  of  the  stirring  among  many 
of  our  brothel?  Through  intense  Bible  study  and  sharing 
many  people  are  aware  that  we  have  lost  some  of  the  vi- 
brancy of  Christian  community  by  becoming  too  individual- 


istic in  our  approach  to  church.  Here  is  where  one  encour- 
aging note  appears  on  the  scale.  People  in  our  denomina- 
tion will  hopefully  come  to  realize  the  need  to  once  again 
become  a sharing  and  loving  community  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit.  As  this  happens,  another  cause  of  unrest 
should  be  diminished.  That  is,  we  as  Christians  will  be  set- 
ting our  standards  on  Christ’s  teaching  and  not  by  the  society 
around  us.  Is  this  being  too  encouraged? 

With  our  heritage  of  servanthood  and  brotherhood,  I see 
one  more  example  in  which  the  present-day  unrest  in  our 
brotherhood  is  encouraging.  As  we  get  back  to  the  standards 
of  Christ  Himself  and  to  the  spontaneous  brotherhood,  I am 
hopeful  that  as  Anabaptists  we  will  get  away  from  the  fool- 
ish cleavage  between  “social”  and  “evangelical”  gospel.  In 
other  words,  I visualize  the  current  rumblings  leading  to  a 
more  balanced  realization  that  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ 
wherever  we  are  and,  as  such,  we  have  no  chiefs  but  we 
are  all  Indians. 

May  the  Spirit  guide  the  mood  of  the  day  into  a vibrant 
body  of  believers  that  characterized  the  New  Testament 
church  and  the  fellowship  of  our  Anabaptist  forefathers.  — 
Phil  Bender. 

Phil  Bender  is  a student  from  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada 


Drugs  in  the  Time  of  the  End 


Hidden  behind  a strange  translation  in  the  last  book  of  the 
Bible  are  four  references  that  seem  to  refer  to  drug  abuse. 

The  original  Greek  term  is  pharmakeia.  It  is  the  word 
from  which  “pharmacy”  comes.  It  literally  means  “the  use 
of  drugs”  or  the  trance  induced  by  the  use  of  drugs. 

Outside  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  term  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament  only  in  Galatians  5:20  as  one  of  the 
works  of  the  flesh  and  is  translated  “witchcraft.” 

Most  English  versions  of  Revelation  use  the  word  “sor- 
ceries” for  pharmakeia.  This  is  not  without  some  reason. 
From  ancient  times  there  has  been  a close  relationship  be- 
tween drug  use  and  various  sorts  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and 
interest  in  the  occult. 

In  Revelation  9:21  we  are  told  that,  in  spite  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  rebellious  humanity,  “neither  repented 
they  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their  [pharmakeia,  drugs], 
nor  of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts.” 

The  symbolic  Babylon  is  said  to  have  deceived  all  nations 
by  its  pharmakeia  (drugs).  Revelation  18:23.  The  “Directory 
of  the  Damned”  in  Revelation  21:8  lists  “the  fearful,  and 
unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whore- 
mongers [fornicators],  and  [ pharmakois , one  who  deals  in 
drugs],  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars.” 

Revelation  22:14,  15  gives  us  the  last  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  people  of  God  and  those  who  reject  His  ways: 
“Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they 


may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through 
the  gates  into  the  city. 

“For  without  are  dogs  [those  who  practice  homosexu- 
ality], and  [pharmakoi,  drug  dealers],  and  whoremongers 
[fornicators],  and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever 
loveth  and  maketh  a lie.” 

These  are  not  pleasant  words.  That  they  should  be  spoken 
of  moral  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  age  is  certainly  food 
for  thought. 

The  abuse  of  drugs  and  the  drive  to  legalize  the  use  of 
some  drugs  (in  addition  to  beverage  alcohol)  will  probably 
be  around  for  a long  time.  The  Christian  stance  must  always 
be  that  of  total  opposition. 

Yet  we  shall  never  forget  that  those  ensnared  in  the  grow- 
ing drug  horror  are  souls  for  whom  Christ  died.  While  we 
abhor  their  sin,  we  must  love  them  and,  in  the  words  of 
Amos  4:11,  do  what  we  can  to  pluck  them  “as  a firebrand 
. . . out  of  the  burning.”  — W.  T.  Purkiser,  editor  of  Herald 
of  Holiness. 


Most  members  and  churches  would  experience 
sudden  revival  if  they  turned  to  sincere  pray- 
ing and  faithful  paying  for  the  work  of  God’s 
kingdom. 
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Is  It  Nothing  to  You  . . . Who  Pass  By? 

By  James  E.  Metzler 


This  morning’s  Manila  paper  says  that  President  Nixon 
is  offering  to  go  to  Hanoi  if  her  leaders  agree  to  hold  direct 
negotiations.  It  must  strike  others  as  quite  arrogant  for  any 
American  to  talk  of  going  to  North  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam- 
ese are  a wonderful  and  gracious  people,  but  can  we  expect 
to  be  forgiven  and  accepted  so  easily? 

The  North  Vietnamese  like  to  show  visitors  their  coura- 
geous troops,  perhaps  a defense  unit  of  girls  “manning”  an 
antiaircraft  gun  who  have  shot  down  supersonic  jets.  They 
point  out  ruins  of  the  hundreds  of  bombed-out  hospitals, 
schools,  pagodas,  and  churches  telling  of  the  brave  workers 
who  died  in  the  line  of  duty  there. 

Their  guests  sometimes  become  sick  at  the  exhibit  of  U.S. 
war  material;  the  evidence  includes  a lump  of  matter  that 
remains  of  a napalmed  mother.  You  can  see  the  antiperson- 
nel weapons  America  uses  to  bomb  their  “concrete  and 
steel,”  like  the  canister  with  thousands  of  little  “guava 
bombs”  which  burst  midair  to  rain  down  millions  of  tiny 
steel  pellets  that  imbed  deeply  in  soft  flesh. 

A Trust  Betrayed 

Is  our  President  ready  to  face  all  this?  No  matter  how  one 
feels  about  Hanoi’s  cause,  it’s  a moving  experience  to  be 
confronted  with  the  suffering  and  determination  of  these 
people.  They  are  cheerful  amidst  their  desperation,  enduring 
severe  hardship  and  loss,  even  giving  up  marriage  and  fam- 
ily life  for  years. 

After  opposing  two  world  powers  within  twenty-five  years, 
no  one  questions  their  readiness  to  die  for  their  fatherland. 
One  can  scarcely  imagine  a starker  contrast  to  the  techno- 
cratic, power-drunk,  affluent  nation  which  is  trying  to  crush 
them.  They  once  idolized  America  for  its  revolutionary  his- 
tory and  ideals,  but  the  destruction  everywhere  you  look 
symbolizes  a trust  betrayed. 

Only  a direct  exposure  to  the  affliction  of  these  people  can 
counter  the  callousness  of  our  push-button  warfare.  The 
machine  age  has  produced  robot  soldiers  and  leaders  who 
kill  without  emotion,  many  of  them  never  seeing  their  enemy 
or  their  devastation.  To  grasp  the  human  toll  you  must  read 
at  least  one  of  the  books  written  by  objective  reporters  who 
have  toured  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  one  needs  to  be  as  leery  of  Hanoi’s  propaganda 
as  that  of  Washington.  Yet  ruins,  wounds,  and  captured 
weapons  are  fairly  reliable  — plus  the  reality  that  these  peo- 
ple have  withstood  what  is  probably  the  most  concentrated, 
drawn-out  destruction  of  any  nation  in  history.  Only  devotion 
of  the  most  radical  degree  can  explain  it;  certainly  not  the 

James  E.  Metzler  is  a missionary  in  Vietnam. 


chains  and  bullwhips  with  which  Saigon  depicts  Hanoi!  And 
history  will  give  a full  share  of  credit  to  the  women  and 
children  of  the  Republic  who  kept  the  fields,  factories,  and 
transportation  systems  producing. 

Christian  Nation? 

A great  irony  of  America’s  war  is  that  of  a so-called 
Christian  nation  destroying  the  churches  of  a so-called  godless 
nation.  Priests  in  Hanoi  claim  U.S.  planes  have  bombed  over 
300  church  buildings  (again  there  is  plenty  of  rubble  for 
skeptics).  They  point  out  that  the  cathedral  of  Ninh  Binh  was 
destroyed  by  the  French,  rebuilt  under  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
government,  only  to  be  bombed  by  the  Americans.  Obviously, 
a trip  to  North  Vietnam  would  rob  us  of  a few  pet  stereo- 
types. 

Where  does  the  Mennonite  Church  stand  today  in  relation 
to  North  Vietnam?  Our  leaders  have  had  contacts  with  their 
officials  in  several  world  capitals.  And  we  have  attempted 
some  small  relief  projects.  But  have  we  done  everything 
possible  to  convince  Hanoi  of  our  desire  to  share  and  serve 
with  them?  And  is  the  church  ready  to  support  such  a min- 
istry? 

In  1968  a popular  husband-wife  team  of  Filipino  journal- 
ists spent  three  weeks  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. They  had  opportunity  to  chat  informally  for  several 
hours  with  Phan  Van  Dong.  The  Prime  Minister,  with  the 
laughter  of  confidence,  spoke  rather  casually  of  their  diffi- 
culties and  proudly  of  their  struggles.  But  he  suddenly  choked 
with  emotion  when  questioned  about  rehabilitation  for  the 
thousands  of  children  disabled  by  the  war. 

With  his  face  clouded  in  pain,  Prime  Minister  Dong  con- 
fessed that  — of  all  their  sufferings  — they  suffered  most  for 
their  maimed  children.  He  assured  the  Manila  reporters  that 
any  help  they  could  raise  for  these  children,  even  if  only  a 
token  of  sympathy,  would  be  most  welcome.  When  they  con- 
cluded the  interview,  he  handed  Mrs.  Araneta  the  flowers 
from  his  vase  in  behalf  of  these  children  with  the  words: 
We  will  accept  help  and  sympathy  from  anyone. 

Prayer  and  Enlightenment 

Why  then  haven’t  we  been  able  to  do  something?  Perhaps 
we  first  need  a churchwide  call  to  prayer  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  arouse  our  concern.  Maybe  our  periodicals  should 
be  printing  some  of  these  eyewitness  accounts  of  their  plight 
to  enlighten  our  people.  While  there  are  other  areas  calling 
for  our  help  today,  it  would  seem  that  few  groups  are  better 
prepared  to  minister  in  North  Vietnam  than  we. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  respond  out  of  paternalistic 
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pity  or  because  of  national  guilt  for  which  we  cannot  atone. 
Yet  our  spirit  must  be  permeated  with  humble  confession  and 
genuine  acceptance.  We  should  be  ready  to  accept  as  much 
political  compromise  and  wrong  identification  as  we  have  in 
Saigon  if  we  are  true  reconcilers.  But  our  emphasis  must  be 
the  compassion  of  Christ  expressed  through  an  international 
brotherhood  of  God’s  peacemakers. 

Douglas  Hostetter  was  well  received  in  Hanoi  when  asso- 
ciated with  a national  student  group.  Why  couldn’t  he  lead 
a Mennonite  student  group  to  North  Vietnam  with  funds 
and/or  personnel?  Or  it  might  be  better  for  MCC  Canada  to 
take  the  initiative  since  Canadians  have  been  there  serving 
with  ICC  since  1954.  Certainly  any  team  offered  as  workers 


should  include  persons  from  our  Asian  fellowship;  in  fact, 
they  may  be  the  best  ones  to  make  the  approach. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  channeling  our  resources 
through  North  Vietnamese  Christian  groups.  According  to 
reports  the  Catholics  are  quite  active,  and  have  grown  from 
600,000  to  nearly  a million  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Less  is 
known  about  the  Protestants.  Our  assistance  would  not  be  re- 
jected simply  because  we  are  a religious  organization. 

The  burden  of  proving  acceptable  motives  and  attitudes 
rests  with  us.  Whether  or  not  we  can  demonstrate  the  love 
of  God  to  these  people  probably  depends  primarily  on  how 
concerned  we  are  for  them.  If  we  have  the  will,  the  Lord 
will  find  the  way!  ^2 


From  My  Scrapbook 


Sufficient 

Cod  is  able  to 

Speak  stars  into  existence. 

To  shape  a snowflake. 

His  sufficiency  is  all 
I need  — now,  eternally! 

— Adella  Kanagy 

This  poem  is  in  the  “tanka”  form,  Japanese  short  poem  form  add- 
ing two  seven-syllable  lines  to  the  5-7-5  pattern  of  the  abbreviated 
“haiku.” 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Sign  on  a Columbus,  Ohio,  Church  Bulletin  Board:  You 

have  to  be  little  to  belittle!” 

S e o o 

Jack:  “I  don’t  have  to  walk  to  the  bank  to  make  deposits 
since  I got  my  new  car.” 

Jill:  “Oh,  you  just  drive  up  to  a window  now,  eh?” 

Jack:  “No,  I don’t  make  deposits  anymore.” 

o o © 

Home  freezer  salesman:  “With  the  money  you  can  save 
on  your  food  bill,  you  can  pay  for  it  in  a short  time.” 

Housewife:  “Yes,  I know,  but  right  now  we  are  paying 
for  the  car  on  the  bus  fare  we  save;  we  re  paying  for  the 
washer  on  the  laundry  bills  we  don’t  have  anymore,  and  we 
are  paying  for  the  house  on  the  rent  we  save.  So  you  see 
we  just  can’t  afford  to  save  any  more  right  now.” 

© o © 

It’s  getting  so  that  an  optimist  is  a person  who  is  glad 
that  things  aren’t  worse. 

o o o 

A married  man  should  never  try  to  remember  all  his  past 
mistakes  — no  use  of  two  doing  it. 

o o o 


The  teacher  walked  into  the  noisy  classroom,  slapped  his 
hand  on  the  desk,  and  ordered  sharply,  “I  demand  pande- 
monium!” The  class  quieted  down  at  once. 

“It  isn’t  what  you  ask,”  he  bragged  later  on  in  the  teach- 
er’s lounge.  “It’s  how  you  ask  for  it.” 

o o o 

A call  came  on  Sunday  morning,  “Tell  Mother  not  to  go 
to  church  this  morning;  we  are  coming  up.  But  Mother 
went  right  on  to  church.  The  daughter  came  and  was  furious 
about  it  saying,  “I  called  you  I was  coming  and  you  went  to 
church  anyway!  The  mother  replied,  “The  Lord  had  already 
called.”  — Faith  Booster,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich. 

© o o 

A little  boy  seated  himself  in  a barber’s  chair  and  declared 
he  wanted  a haircut. 

“How  do  you  want  it  cut,  my  boy?”  asked  the  barber. 

“Like  Grandpa’s,”  he  said. 

“How’s  that?” 

“Real  short,”  said  the  boy,  “with  a hole  on  top.” 

o o o 

Have  you  been  to  any  other  doctor  before  you  came  to 
see  me?”  asked  the  grouchy  doctor. 

“No,  sir,”  replied  the  meek  patient.  “I  went  to  a druggist.” 

“That  shows  how  much  sense  some  people  have!”  grouched 
the  doctor. 

“And  what  sort  of  idiotic  advice  did  he  give  you?” 

“He  told  me  to  come  see  you.” 

e o © 

“Yes,  I’ll  give  you  a job.  Sweep  out  the  store.” 

“But,  I’m  a college  graduate.” 

“OK,  I’ll  show  you  how.” 

o o o 

Joe:  “That  college  turns  out  some  great  men.” 

Bill:  “When  did  you  graduate?” 

Joe:  “I  didn’t.  I was  turned  out.” 
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Items  and  Comments 


There  are  many  honest  and  charitable 
funeral  directors,  but  there  are  also  many 
persons  who  can’t  afford  the  cost  of  a mini- 
mum interment  service  provided  by  even 
the  most  honest  and  charitable  funeral 
directors.  Many  also  feel  the  need  to  break 
through  the  conventional  preoccupation 
with  status  and  display  to  more  deeply 
human  value  patterns  in  the  attitudes 
and  practices  associated  with  death. 

The  rising  funeral  reform  movement,  car- 
ried forward  by  memorial  societies,  has 
been  organized  through  the  Continental  As- 
sociation of  Funeral  and  Memorial  Societies, 
59  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60605.  For  more  humane  and  less  costly 
funeral  practices,  there  is  the  booklet  A 
Manual  of  Simple  Burial  ($1.00  postpaid, 
Celo  Press,  Burnsville,  N.C.  28714).  This  lit- 
tle book  (especially  useful  for  pastors,  social 
workers,  and  other  community  leaders)  dis- 
cusses the  problems  of  families  at  the  time 
of  death  and  how  to  meet  them  with  dignity 
and  simplicity.  It  tells  about  memorial 
societies,  where  they  are,  and  how  to  or- 
ganize them,  and  about  eye  banks  and  medi- 
cal schools  and  how  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  willing  one’s  eyes  and  other  organs  for 
the  use  of  the  living  who  may  need  them. 
Every  community  should  have  a Memorial 
Society  for  those  who  would  seek  the  com- 
fort of  such  planning. 

o o o 

The  American  Catholic  bishops,  in  a for- 
mal declaration  in  Washington,  D.C.,  have 
strongly  reiterated  their  1968  call  for  revi- 
sions in  U.S.  Selective  Service  laws  to  allow 
selective  conscientious  objector  status  for 
Catholics. 

The  documents  also  urged  “amnesty” 
for  those  who  have  left  the  country  or 
gone  to  prison  after  refusing  to  serve  in  the 
Vietnam  war  on  moral  grounds. 

“In  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  from  an 
analysis  of  church  teaching  and  tradition,” 
the  bishops  declared,  “it  is  clear  that  a 
Catholic  can  be  a conscientious  objector  to 
war  in  general  or  to  a particular  war  because 
of  religious  training  and  belief.” 

o o o 

A tax  subcommittee  of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature will  recommend  to  the  next  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  parsonages 
and  rectories  be  placed  on  the  property  tax 
polls  beginning  in  1974. 

The  same  recommendation  proposes  that 
property  owned  by  labor,  fraternal,  and 
agricultural  organizations,  now  exempt,  be 
taxed.  Church  buildings,  educational  faci- 


lities, and  the  homes  of  priests  or  nuns 
working  in  parochial  schools  would  retain 
their  tax-exempt  status. 

The  tax  subcommittee  chairman,  Bep. 
Norman  Roorda,  said  he  did  not  know 
the  future  status  of  rectories  housing  priests 
who  may  work  part  time  in  parochial 
schools. 

o o o 

Average  Federal  tax  burden  per  house- 
hold in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 
(FY  1972)  will  amount  to  an  estimated 
$3,165,  up  $245  from  the  1971  burden, 
says  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.  On  the  basis 
of  1972  Federal  budget  spending  by  pro- 
gram, the  largest  part  of  the  household  tax 
load  stems  from  national  defense,  $1,070. 
Right  behind  — by  $10 — is  estimated 
spending  for  health  and  welfare  (including 
social  insurance)  — $1,060.  On  the  same 
per-program  basis,  lowest  per  household 
expenditure,  $44,  is  for  space  research  and 
technology.  The  average  tax  burden  includes 
individual  income  and  social  security  taxes. 
Federal  excise,  and  Federal  taxes  col- 
lected from  business  but  paid  in  part  by 
consumers.  — From  Finance  Facts 

o o o 

People  who  dabble  in  witchcraft  and 
black  magic  are  causing  a growing  problem 
for  the  church,  the  Anglican  Synod  of 
York,  England,  was  told. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Willis,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1959  and  has  been  at  Hull  in 
the  York  Province  since  1963,  told  the 
Synod: 

“This  is  a problem  that  the  church 
has  not  met  for  the  past  200  years.  But 
priests  are  now  finding  all  over  the 
country  that  they  are  having  to  cast  out 
devils  and  evil  spirits.” 

He  reported  that  one  priest  in  London 
had  carried  out  1,000  exorcisms  in  two 
years,  noting  the  Church  of  England  had 
sponsored  a special  conference  at  Coventry 
which  was  attended  by  members  of  other 
denominations,  to  discuss  the  problem. 

“People  are  turning  away  from  material 
things  like  cars  and  refrigerators  and  be- 
coming increasingly  interested  in  religion,” 
he  said  “The  supernatural  is  gaining 
ascendancy.  More  and  more  people  are 
dabbling  in  fortune  telling,  home  seances, 
witchcraft,  black  magic,  and  things  like  the 
‘Age  of  Acquarius.’  ” 

Mr.  Willis  also  said  priests  have  been 
called  on  to  deal  with  occult  disturbances 
and  evil  infestations  by  people  who  had 


dabbled  in  these  matters  and  then  become 
frightened. 


A delegation  of  churchmen  in  South 
Africa,  headed  by  Dr.  Alex  Boraine, 
president  of  the  Methodist  Church,  held 
“confidential”  talks  in  Capetown  with 
Prime  Minister  B.  J.  Vorster  on  church- 
state  relationships. 

A.  Paterson,  outgoing  moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  hinted  that  there 
had  been  a breakthrough  after  tense  rela- 
tionships between  church  and  state.  Among 
the  issues  believed  to  have  been  discussed 
was  the  house  arrest  of  Father  Cosmas 
Desmond,  a Franciscan  priest,  and  the 
refusal  of  authorities  to  announce  the 
reason  for  his  arrest. 

Leaders  of  the  Anglican,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  churches 
met  with  Prime  Minister  Vorster.  The 
meeting  was  seen  by  some  observers  as  the 
first  sign  that  the  government  is  looking 
for  “accommodation”  on  the  issue. 

e o o 


Lawyers  for  49  Roman  Catholic  priests 
jailed  following  an  antigovernment  rally 
in  Rosario  have  appealed  to  Argentine 
President  Alejandro  Janusse  to  order  the 
priests’  release. 

A church  spokesman  said  all  the  priests 
were  members  of  the  “Third  World 
Movement  in  Argentina,”  which  ad- 
mittedly seeks  to  throw  the  entire  weight 
of  the  Catholic  Church  behind  Socialist 
reform  in  Latin  America. 

The  priests  were  arrested  as  they  tried 
to  hold  a demonstration  in  which  they  urged 
the  release  of  political  prisoners  and  de- 
tained labor  leaders.  At  first,  police  at- 
tempted to  arrest  the  priests’  leaders, 
but  all  those  taking  part  in  the  protest 
linked  arms  and  refused  to  be  separated. 
So  police  arrested  all  of  them. 


Canadian  Catholic  bishops  meeting  in 
Trois- Rivieres  Le  Nouvelliste,  presented  a 
Labor  Day  message  on  violence  and  Chris- 
tians, urging  that  in  the  fight  for  justice, 
through  the  tensions  and  conflicts  inherent 
to  the  dynamism  of  a society,  the  Chris- 
tian should  give  priority  to  persuasion,  to 
the  influence  of  right  and  morality.  He 
should  “awaken  the  conscience”  to  prevent 
fanaticism  or  the  hardness  of  the  heart. 
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The  Supreme  Court’s  rulings  against  tax 
aid  for  parochial  schools  (“parochiaid” ) and 
the  defeat  in  Congress  of  a “government 
prayer”  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
were  rated  the  two  top  church-state  news 
stories  of  1971  by  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  ten 
top  church-state  stories  of  the  year  listed 
by  Americans  United  are: 

1.  The  Supreme  Court’s  June  28  rulings 
striking  down  state  aid  to  parochial  schools 
in  the  Lemon  and  DiCenso  cases. 

2.  The  defeat  of  the  “government 
prayer”  amendment  in  Congress  on  No- 
vember 8. 

3.  Escalating  sectarian  strife  and  terror- 
ism in  Northern  Ireland. 

4.  President  Nixon’s  August  17  pledge  to 
work  for  government  aid  to  church  schools. 

5.  Campaigns  to  weaken  church-state 
separation  provisions  in  state  constitutions 
in  California,  Montana,  and  South  Carolina. 

6.  Renewed  demands  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  for  tax  aid  for  parochial 
schools. 

7.  Maryland  citizens  successfully  petition 
a parochiaid  law  to  referendum  in  1972. 

8.  Connecticut  seeks  to  recover  tax  funds 
unconstitutionally  given  to  parochial 
schools. 

9.  Church  commercial  business  property 
tax  exemption  challenge  heard  by  Supreme 
Court  in  November  in  Diffenderfer  vs.  Cen- 
tral Baptist  Church. 

10.  Amish  exemption  from  compulsory 
education  laws  heard  by  Supreme  Court  on 
December  2. 

o o o 

According  to  Between  the  Lines  recent 
surveys  show  the  average  income  of  a 
doctor  in  this  country  is  $40,550  annually, 
with  bankers,  dentists,  professors  of  the 
medical  sciences,  and  lawyers  next  in  that 
sequence.  Consumer  groups,  some  econo- 
mists, and  many  doctors  themselves  — 
especially  the  new  generation  of  young 
doctors  — are  calling  it  unconscionable  for 
one  professional  group,  particularly  those 
who  deal  with  the  sick,  elderly,  and  un- 
fortunate, to  top  all  others  in  income.  All 
agree  that  doctors  should  be  well  paid,  but 
should  they  exceed  all  others  by  so  much? 
Lawyers  average  $27,960,  by  way  of  con- 
trast. 

Doctors  point  to  the  long  years  of  prep- 
aration before  they  can  earn  a good  living. 
Also  they  cite  the  high  cost  of  medical 
education,  the  long  working  hours,  and 
their  unique  responsibilities.  Researchers 
point  out  however  that  lawyers,  judges, 
dentists,  clergymen,  and  educators  likewise 
have  many  years  of  graduate  education. 
Moreover,  nearly  80  percent  of  today’s 
physicians  are  specialists,  few  of  whom  put 
in  long  hours.  Only  21  percent  of  the 
nation’s  doctors  are  now  in  general  practice 
where  the  heaviest  load  is  carried. 

The  reason  for  doctors’  high  incomes  is 


chiefly  based  on  supply  and  demand,  ac- 
cording to  surveys  which  now  estimate  the 
shortage  at  50,000.  Most  medical  scientists 
attribute  this  lack  to  the  long-standing 
policy  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
of  restricting  facilities  for  medical  education. 
In  1910  there  were  164  doctors  for  100,000 
population.  In  1967  there  were  130.  Only 
in  the  last  ten  years  has  the  AMA’s  re- 
strictive policy  been  broken  with  twenty 
new  medical  schools  created,  the  number  of 
graduates  increased  by  33  percent.  How- 
ever, last  year’s  medical  schools  still  re- 
jected the  applications  of  over  100,000 
qualified  young  candidates  because  of  lack 
of  space. 

The  recent  increase  of  doctors’  incomes 
arises  from  such  practices  as  the  use  of  in- 
corporation to  allow  tax  and  pension 
benefits  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
opposes  but  has  been  unable  to  stop.  Also 
“fee  fragmentation”  plays  a part  where 
patients  are  now  charged  separately  by 
each  doctor,  at  any  rate  he  pleases,  for  a 
checkup  or  treatment  — rather  than  paying 
a single  institutional  fee  that  covers  all 
required  services. 

Many  young  doctors  now  openly  oppose 
the  fragmented  fee  as  unethical;  they  favor 
group  clinical  practice  where  a single  fee 
covers  the  patient’s  entire  requirements. 
Doctors  and  surgeons  associated  with  such 
clinics  average  $25,000  to  $35,000  or  more 
and  have  freedom  from  the  many  burden- 
some responsibilities  — collections,  account- 
ing, the  purchase  of  supplies,  etc.  “Clinical 
group  practice  keeps  the  emphasis  where 
it  belongs  — on  the  science  of  healing,”  say 
the  young  doctors. 

o o o 

A bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  would 
provide  amnesty  to  draft  resisters  in  ex- 
change for  alternate  voluntary  service. 

Introduced  by  Sen.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
(R.-Ohio),  the  measure  would  affect  some 
500  draft  resisters  in  federal  prisons  and 
an  estimated  70,000  who  have  left  the 
country  to  avoid  service  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  measure  specifically  excludes  military 
deserters. 

Sen.  Taft  said  at  a news  conference  that 
deserters  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  to  avoid  destroying  “morale 
and  discipline  in  the  armed  forces.”  He 
said  the  number  of  deserters  has  nearly 
doubled,  from  47,000  in  1967  to  89,000  last 
year. 

Under  the  bill,  draft  resisters  would  be 
allowed  to  volunteer  for  alternate  service, 
either  as  noncombatants  in  the  military  or 
in  some  civilian  federal  service. 

In  return  for  such  service  they  would  be 
released  from  prison  or  allowed  to  return 
from  exile  with  immunity  to  prosecution. 

However,  sources  in  the  “American  exile 
community  in  Canada”  said  such  an  amnesty 
plan  would  not  be  acceptable  to  “the  more 
sensitive  and  articulate.”  One  source  said 


these  men  have  apparently  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  they  need  “no  forgiveness  from 
the  government  who  began  the  Vietnam 
war  and  they  have  a right  to  repatriation.” 

o © o 

A bill  offered  in  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture would  require  public  schools  to  include 
teaching  of  creation  — not  just  evolution 
— as  a theory  of  the  origin  of  life. 

Another  measure,  aimed  primarily  at 
helping  the  Amish,  would  exempt  any  child 
from  compulsory  high  school  attendance  if 
his  parents  feel  it  would  violate  a precept 
of  their  religious  faith. 

Rep.  Carl  Otte,  a Democrat,  author  of 
the  bill  to  teach  creation,  said  the  schools 
lack  balance  because  they  teach  evolution 
as  fact. 

He  favored  dropping  textbooks  that  pre- 
sent Darwin’s  evolutionary  theory  as  fact 
in  favor  of  texts  that  would  teach  alterna- 
tive theories,  including  creation. 

Russell  Leitch,  a spokesman  for  the  Bible 
Science  Association,  said  the  evolutionary 
theory  supplied  a basis  for  racism. 

Rep.  Kenneth  Merkel,  a Republican, 
said  his  bill  on  the  Amish  should  pass  if 
legislators  believe  in  freedom  of  choice.  The 
Amish  resist  sending  their  children  to  school 
beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

“The  issue  is:  Are  the  children  wards 
of  the  state  or  are  they  part  of  a family 
that  is  run  by  mothers  and  fathers?”  Rep. 
Merkel  said. 

o o o 

Does  the  Anacin  commercial  contribute 
to  the  pervasive  drug  culture?  According 
to  some  experts,  yes.  They  believe  that  the 
television  advertising  technique  of  promot- 
ing “fast,  fast,  fast  relief”  from  every  care 
of  modern  life  has  engendered  the  drug 
culture.  “One  of  the  messages  children  re- 
ceive from  such  advertising  is  that  medi- 
cines have  magical  qualities,”  says  Dr. 
David  Lewis  of  Harvard  Medical  School. 
“They  watch  on  television  as  a pill  causes 
the  instant  transformation  of  a sufferer’s 
face  from  glum  ness  to  glee.  My  concern  is 
that  such  widespread  promotion  of  drugs, 
their  magical  qualities,  and  the  immediacy 
of  their  effects  may  be  factors  that  en- 
courage our  children  to  experiment  with 
their  chosen  array  of  drugs,  whose  effects 
are  just  as  immediate,  magical,  and  won- 
derful for  them.” 

Dr.  Robert  Seidenberg  of  Syracuse, 
clinical  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  seconds  the 
idea.  He  believes  that  the  “feel  better 
fast”  emphasis  of  some  advertising  helps 
to  promote  the  drug-taking  mystique.  He 
told  a Senate  subcommittee  that  TV  ad- 
vertisers must  “desist  from  deluding  and 
mystifying  the  audience  about  drugs  and 
chemicals.”  He  questioned  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1  billion  a year  to  promote  drug 
usage.  “As  we  are  painfully  aware,”  he 
added,  “drug  acculturation  in  America  needs 
no  further  augmentation.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Colonizing  Eastern  Bolivia 


Colonization  has  been  changing  Bolivia’s 
agricultural  picture  over  the  past  20  years. 
With  the  land  reform  of  1952  and  a road 
from  the  highlands  opening  up  the  eastern 
jungles  for  the  first  time  in  1954,  a govern- 
ment-sponsored movement  began  to  settle 
these  virgin  lands.  It  has  been  an  east- 
ward pioneer  movement  comparable  to  the 
westward  movement  in  North  America. 
The  scarcity  of  land  in  the  highlands  and 
valleys,  and  hope  for  a better  life  gained 
from  settling  the  fertile  forest  regions  are 
the  two  basic  factors  that  have  been  draw- 
ing the  Indians  to  the  lowlands. 

Colonization  fell  into  two  patterns.  First, 
the  government  sponsored  many  controlled 
colonies.  Here  the  colonist  had  no  say  in 
what  was  happening,  but  received  his  plot 
of  125  acres.  Benefits  of  food,  roads,  and 
water  were  under  the  control  of  his  patron 
— the  government.  Problems  rising  from 
this  pattern  were  many  unfulfilled  promis- 
es, mismanagement  of  funds  by  controlling 
personnel,  isolation,  and  lack  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Second,  spontaneous  colonies  also  sprang 
up  in  many  areas.  These  colonists  received 
no  benefits  and  were  completely  on  their 
own.  They  suffered  much  from  lack  of 
services,  isolation,  and  a lack  of  knowledge 
in  dealing  with  their  new  setting.  Due  to 
their  valiant  initiative,  the  abandonment 
rate  was  lower  in  the  spontaneous  colonies 
than  in  the  controlled  colonies,  but  the 
overall  rate  was  a sickening  50  percent. 

Out  of  this  setting,  a program  for  a 
new  style  of  colonization  was  recently 
developed.  Three  church  organizations  — 
the  Maryknoll  Missionary  Order  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
pooled  their  resources  to  attempt  a new 
model  of  colonization.  An  orientation  pro- 
gram for  colonists  in  the  act  of  forming 
a new  colony  was  planned.  The  program 
was  structured  for  three  years,  with  orienta- 
tion of  a new  colony  taking  place  each 
year  at  distinct  locations.  The  orientation 
period  takes  place  during  the  first  three 
months  after  the  colonists  arrive  — this  is 
the  most  critical  transitional  period  for 
new  colonists. 

The  orientation  staff  is  composed  of 
colonists  who  share  their  knowledge  of  land 
clearing,  construction,  hunting,  and  subsis- 
tence crops,  and  technical  personnel  who 
give  courses  in  health,  agriculture,  co- 
operatives, and  community  government. 


The  program  is  committed  to  having  the 
colony  set  up  a town  first,  and  make  their 
own  decisions  as  to  how  they  want  to 
divide  up  the  total  land  available.  Work 
in  common  is  also  a requisite  in  the  hopes 
of  fostering  a community  feeling  and  spirit. 
Finally,  the  program  commits  itself  to 
continue  after  three  months  with  a follow- 
up team  from  one  of  the  three  agencies 
continuing  in  collaboration  and  extension 
work. 

My  involvement  in  the  orientation  was 
in  two  areas.  I had  charge  of  classes  on 
gardening,  fruits,  and  some  practical  agri- 
culture. In  conjunction  with  the  classes, 
we  grew  a vegetable  garden  in  the  center 
of  the  compound  which  served  for  a demon- 
stration. The  colonists  participated  in  the 
planting  and  care,  so  it  also  served  as 
practical  education.  I was  also  in  charge  of 
food.  The  colonists  are  now  administering 
the  food  distribution  themselves. 

I believe  several  good  results  can  be 
cited  from  the  first  orientation  in  which  I 
was  involved.  The  colony  has  its  village 
plan  drawn  up,  and  before  long,  they 
should  be  settled  in  their  own  homes. 
Living  in  a community  will  make  it  better 
for  them  to  obtain  and  utilize  health, 
school,  water,  church,  and  other  such  ser- 
vices. Although  conflicts  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  cultures  — the  highlander 
and  lowlander  — it  appears  they  will  be 
able  to  work  together  on  the  governing 
committees  of  the  colony.  As  a result  of 
the  colonization  efforts,  highlanders  are 
now  better  prepared  to  cope  with  their 
new  life  in  the  Bolivian  jungle. 

— Paul  Lauver. 

Gospel-in-Life 
Slide  Contest 

“One  picture  is  worth  a thousand  words,” 
goes  the  ancient  saying.  Most  of  us  would 
rather  look  at  the  pictures  in  a magazine 
than  read  the  text.  Consider  the  National 
Geographic.  Where  would  it  be  without 
those  full-color  Ektachromes? 

But  how  much  can  a picture  tell?  The 
gospel,  for  instance,  how  much  of  it  can 
be  visualized  in  a 35mm  photograph? 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  wants  to  find  out 
through  a special  invitation  to  photogra- 
phers amateur  and  professional. 

Each  year  Mennonite  Broadcasts  has 
published  a calendar.  Copies  are  given 


away  free  to  radio  listeners  and  to  sup- 
porters who  write  for  one.  More  widely, 
the  calendars  have  been  used  by  over  250 
congregations  who  have  their  name,  address, 
and  pastor’s  phone  number  specially  im- 
printed. These  calendars  then  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  community  as  a public 
witness  and  welcome. 

“We  would  like  to  do  a sensitive  job  of 
visualizing  the  gospel,”  says  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  Mennonite  Broadcast’s  executive 
director.  “We  think  perhaps  there  are  a 
number  of  Mennonite  photographers  who 
would  like  to  attempt  to  express  their  faith 
visually  through  their  art.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.” 

Plans  for  the  next  calendar  — for  1973  — 
call  for  expressing  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  photos.  “We  think  this  can  put 
the  gospel  clearly,  in  Jesus’  concepts,”  ex- 
plains Weaver. 

For  each  color  transparency  used  in  the 
calendar,  Mennonite  Broadcasts  will  pay 
$50  to  the  photographer.  Transparencies 
can  be  35mm,  2 1/4  format,  or  4 x 5. 
Photographers  can  submit  as  many  as  they 
wish  before  the  Apr.  30  deadline. 

Each  transparency  should  show  a person 
or  persons,  rather  than  scenery.  Inter- 
personal relationships  will  be  most  accept- 
able. Photographers  are  encouraged  to  use 
urban  or  inner-city  settings,  since  much 
of  today’s  population  is  city-oriented.  Each 
transparency  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
short  explanation  of  the  truth  which  it 
interprets.  The  appropriate  verses  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  should  also  be 
included. 

Photographers  should  direct  inquiries 
and  submissions  to  Lowell  Hertzler,  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801. 

Talk  Show  Based  on 
"Choice"  Radio  Spots 

Area  churches  in  Denver,  Colo.,  have 
begun  using  Choice  II  radio  spots  to 
generate  dialogue  with  the  high  school  and 
adult  evening  listening  audience,  reports 
Kermit  Derstine,  pastor  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  in  Denver. 

One  full  hour  of  radio  time  each  Sunday 
evening  was  made  available  to  local  church- 
es by  station  KTLK  for  a rap-line  from 
ten  to  eleven  p.m. 

The  talk  show  begins  with  a Choice  II 
radio  spot.  After  a half  hour  of  discussion, 
the  spot  is  played  again,  and  another  30 
minutes  given  to  further  listener  response. 

Four  programs  were  planned  on  an 
experimental  basis.  Listener  response  the 
first  two  nights  was  good,  Derstine  reports. 
Four  telephone  lines  served  the  studio, 
and  each  was  kept  busy. 

Choice  II  is  the  second  in  three  radio 
series,  each  consisting  of  65  three-minute 
daily  programs  designed  for  a nonchurch 
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audience.  Each  spot  begins  with  a snatch 
of  catchy  music,  followed  by  a true-to- 
life  situation  requiring  an  ethical  choice. 

A new  Choice  III  series  on  strength- 
ening marriage  relationships  is  being  re- 
leased in  early  1972.  Choice  III  is  a 
cooperative  production  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Mennonite  Brethren, 
General  Conference  Mennonite,  and  the 
Mennonite  Church  through  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Seven  Serve  in 
Central  America 

Seven  young  men  left  the  United  States 
on  Dec.  27  for  Central  America,  where  they 
will  begin  26-month  assignments  as  com- 
munity development  workers  under  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Salunga,  Pa. 

The  volunteers  and  their  assignments  are 
as  follows:  J.  Edwin  Keens,  R.  3,  Lititz,  Pa., 
agriculture  development  worker  in  Hon- 
duras; Eldon  Lehman,  R.  3,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  community  development  worker  in 
Cojaj,  Guatemala;  John  C.  Martin,  Star 
Route,  Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  credit  union  worker 
in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  under  COSEC,  the 
service  committee  of  the  Honduras  Menno- 
nite Church;  Linford  Martin,  R.  1,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  will  work  in  mechanics  with  ag- 
riculture development  projects  near  Orange 
Walk,  British  Honduras;  Delvin  Mast, 
Weatherford,  Okla.,  agriculture  develop- 
ment worker  in  Honduras;  Glenn  New- 
comer, R.  1,  Ulysses,  Pa.,  church  youth 
worker  in  Belize,  British  Honduras;  and 
H.  Lee  Ressler,  R.  1,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  agri- 
culture development  and  community  recrea- 
tion worker  in  Cayo,  British  Honduras. 

Following  an  orientation  to  their  assign- 
ments Dec.  17  to  19  at  EM  BMC  headquar- 
ters at  Salunga,  Pa.,  the  seven  volunteers 
were  commissioned  in  a service  at  the 
Bethany  Mennonite  Church,  East  Earl,  Pa. 
Herman  F.  Myers,  pastor  of  the  church, 
brought  the  commissioning  message.  The 
group  was  then  commissioned  by  Harold 
Stauffer,  Secretary  of  Overseas  Ministries 
for  EM  BMC. 

Bible  Correspondence 
Doubles  in  Trinidad 

Way  to  Life  correspondence  in  Trinidad 
grew  from  368  Bible  lessons  graded  in  May 
to  817  in  October,  report  the  Richard  Keel- 
ers, directors  of  the  follow-up  program. 

Because  of  this  growth,  they  are  happy 
for  the  assistance  of  a national  Christian 
who  began  work  in  October. 

“It’s  a great  joy  to  see  what  God  is 
doing  in  the  lives  of  many  of  our  students 
as  they  diligently  study  the  Bible  and 
respond  to  its  teaching,”  the  Keelers  write. 

Before  May  1,  Way  to  Life  follow-up  in 
Trinidad  had  been  handled  in  Jamaica. 


Keeler’s  main  responsibility  is  to  oversee 
the  leprosy  control  program  on  the  islands 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  excluding  the 
leprosarium  on  Chacachacare  Island. 

The  Keelers  serve  under  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Preheim  and  Brubacher 
to  Exchange  Positions 

Vern  Preheim,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee director  for  Africa  and  Middle  East 
programs,  Akron,  Pa.,  and  Ray  Brubacher, 
MCC  director  for  Zaire,  now  residing  in 
Kinshasa,  will  exchange  roles  in  July 
1972. 


Vern  Preheim  will  have  served  in  his 
present  position  at  MCC  headquarters  for 
seven  years.  Prior  to  this,  he  directed 
MCC  programs  in  Algeria,  1960-62.  In 
addition  to  other  roles,  he  has  been  active 
as  recording  secretary  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Commission  on  Overseas  Mission 
and  as  secretary  in  charge  of  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  and  VS  and  I-W.  He  and 
his  wife,  Marion  Keeney  Preheim,  and 
their  five  children  will  reside  in  Kinshasa, 
where  Vern  will  be  MCC  director  for 
Zaire  programs. 


Margaret  and  Ray  Brubacher 


Ray  and  Margaret  Brubacher  began  TAP 
service  with  MCC  in  1967.  After  a year 
of  language  study,  they  spent  one  year  in 
Buta,  Zaire,  organizing  and  directing  a 
new  school.  They  were  then  assigned  to 
Kinshasa,  where  Ray  took  up  duties  as 
Zaire  director.  Ray  and  Margaret  and  their 
nine-month-old  daughter.  Carmen  Joy,  will 
reside  in  Akron,  Pa.,  where  Ray  will  be 


MCC  director  for  Africa.  Responsibility  for 
Middle  East  programs  shifts  in  January  to 
Robert  Miller,  MCC  director  for  Asia. 

There  are  now  79  MCC  personnel  in 
Zaire,  and  262  in  all  of  Africa. 

Stauffer  Named  EMBMC 
Associate  Secretary 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  in  their 
quarterly  meeting  on  Dec.  15,  named  Leon 
Stauffer,  25  Brandt  Blvd.,  Salunga,  Pa.,  to 
the  new  administrative  position  of  Associate 
General  Secretary.  Assigned  to  the  post 
for  one  year,  Stauffer  will  assist  General 
Secretary  Ira  Buckwalter  in  his  duties. 

After  serving  for  two  years  in  New  York 
under  EMBMC’s  Voluntary  Service  pro- 
gram, Stauffer  came  to  the  Salunga  head- 
quarters in  1966  as  assistant  Voluntary 
Service  director.  He  became  Voluntary 
Service  director  in  1967. 

Continuing  as  VS  Director,  Stauffer  be- 
gan in  1970  to  serve  half-time  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Peace  Committee  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference. 

Children's  Home  Board 
Selects  New  Name 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Mennonite 
Children’s  Home,  1620  S.  37th  St.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan.,  recently  announced  that 
effective  Jan.  1,  1972,  the  agency  is  oper- 
ating under  the  name  of  Argentine  Youth 
Services,  Inc.  At  this  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agency,  it  seemed  important 
to  develop  an  identity  with  the  local  com- 
munity within  which  it  operates  and  also 
use  a name  which  was  more  descriptive  of 
the  actual  program.  Many  community  peo- 
ple tend  to  think  of  a “children’s  home 
as  a home  for  orphans.  Mennonite  Chil- 
dren’s Home  currently  works  with  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7 and  15. 

Mennonite  Children’s  Home  is  an  agency 
under  the  Health  and  Welfare  Committee 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities.  The  program  is  controlled  by  a 
local  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  both 
Mennonites  and  non-Mennonites.  Menno- 
nites  on  the  Board  are  Harold  Boyts, 
Alvin  Weaver,  and  George  Buhr,  all  of  the 
Kansas  City  area. 

Seminaries  Prepare 
for  Key  73 

“Biblical  Foundation  for  Evangelism”  will 
be  the  theme  of  a two-day  seminar  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  The  alumni  associations  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  and  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  have  planned  this  study 
in  preparation  for  Probe  72,  the  all- 
Mennonite  consultation  on  evangelism. 
Probe  72  is  designed  to  prepare  us  for 
Key  73,  a continent-wide,  interdenomina- 
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tional  effort  to  share  the  gospel  with 
others.  A special  invitation  has  also  been 
extended  to  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
alumni  to  participate  in  the  seminar  meet- 
ing Jan.  25  and  26  on  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  campus  at 
3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  main  topic  for  study  and  discus- 
sion will  be: 

“Understandings  of  Salvation  in  Current 
Evangelism”  — John  Zercher. 

“Understandings  of  Salvation  in  the 
Believers’  Church”  — John  H.  Yoder. 

“Evangelism  by  the  Life-Style  of  the 
Congregation”  — Paul  M.  Miller  and  a 
responding  panel.  (This  Bible  study  is  in 
printed  form  and  available  upon  request  at 
the  above  address.) 

“Being  the  Good  News” — J.  L.  Burk- 
holder and  Leonard  Wiebe. 

There  will  be  ample  time  devoted  to 
sharing  practical  experiences  in  evangelism 
and  informal  discussion  and  fellowship. 

Brunner,  a New  Hesston 
College  Overseer 

The  election  of  Paul 
D.  Brunner  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Hess- 
ton College  Board  of 
Overseers  has  been 
announced  by  Albert 

J.  Meyer,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Education. 

Paul  Brunner  is  the 
pastor  at  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church  in 
Hubbard,  Ore.,  and  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference.  In  August  at  Kitchener, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Mennonite  General 
Board  and  is  acting  secretary  of  Region  II. 

The  Hesston  College  Board  of  Overseers 
is  responsible  to  the  churchwide  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Education  for  the  operation 
of  Hesston  College.  In  addition  to  Brunner, 
its  members  are  John  Bixler,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  Howard  Brenneman,  Hesston,  Kan.; 
George  Hostetler,  Harper,  Kan.;  Wallace 
Jantz,  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Lome  Kremer, 
Milford,  Neb.;  Roy  Mullet,  chairman,  Hess- 
ton, Kan.;  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Samuel  Spicher,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Carl  Wohlgemuth,  Hesston,  Kan.;  Robert 

K.  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

Laurelville  Church  Center 
Winter  Program 

Sunday  School  Superintendents’  Semi- 
nar, Jan.  7-9;  Arnold  Cressman,  J.  J. 
Hostetler,  and  Paul  M.  Lederach,  leaders. 
Professional  Women’s  Retreat,  Jan.  28-30; 
Helen  Alderfer  and  Anna  Bowman, 
leaders. 

Family  Weekend  Retreat,  Feb.  4-6;  John 


and  Betty  Drescher,  leaders. 

Church  Councils’  Retreat,  Feb.  11-13; 

Keith  Esch  and  Arnold  Cressman, 

leaders. 

Anabaptist  Heritage  Weekend,  Feb. 

18-20;  Jan  Gleysteen  and  Norman  Kraus, 

leaders. 

Program  Planners’  Seminar,  Mar.  20-22; 

Chester  Raber,  Merrill  Raber,  and 

Arnold  Cressman,  leaders. 

A Saint  in  Squeaky  Shoes 

“You  wish  to  stay  with  Demetrius  in  the 
car?”  asked  Bishop  Irineos,  a modern  Titus, 
“a  lover  of  hospitality.”  He  really  wanted 
me  to  go  for  an  excursion,  as  he  called  it, 
in  the  Cretan  mountains.  Christ  climbed 
the  mountains  for  spiritual  reflection.  My 
host  was  perhaps  afraid  that  I might  not 
want  to  carry  obedience  that  far. 

Bishop  Irineos  flew  down  the  rocks  with 
the  agility  of  a mountain  goat,  using  his 
staff  as  a third  leg.  His  robes  flapped  in 
the  wind,  but  could  not  muffle  his  squeaky 
shoes,  which  added  their  dimension  to  the 
unorthodox  sight  of  an  Orthodox  bishop 
flying  across  the  mountains.  I followed  in 
wonder  and  excitement. 

We  were  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  ruins 
of  an  old  church,  which  dated  back  perhaps 
to  the  pre-Constantine  era.  We  were  pro- 
pelled by  an  airy  kind  of  reverence,  al- 
though at  one  point  I was  pulled  up  the 
rocks  by  this  priest  who  was  73  years  old. 

“Do  your  people  have  dreams?”  asked 
the  bishop. 

“Some,”  I replied. 

“Some  people  say  our  faith  is  dead,  but 
you  see  it  is  living.  It  is  living  more  here 
than  in  the  universities,”  he  continued. 

“You  have  a dream,  too?”  I asked. 

“Yes,”  he  Said. 

The  bishop’s  dream  is  to  establish  a pri- 
vate international  university  in  Crete.  He 
is  a man  of  peace,  and  would  like  to  see 
his  school  combine  technology  with  the 
humanities,  and  become  an  intercontinental 
bridge  for  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  The 
low  income  of  his  people  and  lack  of  sup- 
port from  his  government  for  such  an  idea 
only  serve  to  magnify  his  dream.  Can  a 
university  be  established  on  a shoestring? 

Well,  perhaps,  if  the  shoe  squeaks.  In 
North  America,  we  have  a saying  that  if  a 
shoe  squeaks,  it  means  it’s  not  paid  for. 
Perhaps  the  bishop’s  shoes  were  not  even 
bought,  for  most  of  what  he  has  was  given 
to  him.  He  says  that  he  has  a contract 
with  God;  the  more  he  gives  God,  the  more 
God  gives  him.  That  kind  of  faith  has  al- 
ready brought  him  much. 

Many  of  Bishop  Irineos’  people  live  in 
remote  villages,  far  from  any  secondary 
school,  so  he  has  established  a system  of 
boys’  hostels  in  villages  that  have  schools. 
All  the  girls  attend  one  hostel.  The  girls 
are  happy  there.  I talked  with  Maria,  who 
had  taken  a post-secondary  course  in  mi- 


crobiology at  Athens.  “All  the  time  I was 
at  Athens,  my  spirit  was  here,”  she  said. 

With  the  help  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Bishop  Irineos  established  a tech- 
nical school  for  boys;  then  he  got  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  it  over.  For  girls  not 
inclined  to  an  academic  course  he  has  a 
home  economics  school  where,  among  other 
things,  beautiful  Cretan  handwork  is  taught. 
He  is  also  laying  the  foundation  for  a new 
school  for  deaf  children.  All  together,  he 
has  to  house  and  feed  over  900  boys  and 
girls  on  his  compounds.  He  never  knows 
when  the  hostels  open  in  October  where 
all  the  money  is  coming  from,  for  no  set 
fees  are  charged.  But  the  work  goes  on. 

He  has  a love  for  old  people.  A wealthy 
Greek  from  Springfield,  Ohio,  offered  to 
build  him  a new  church,  but  the  bishop 
persuaded  him  to  build  an  old  people’s 
home  instead,  the  only  one  in  western 
Crete.  I watched  him  push  an  old  woman’s 
wheelchair  into  the  warm  Cretan  sun,  and 
listen  gently  to  her  complaint. 

His  most  pretentious  building  is  the  Acad- 
emy used  for  the  in-training  of  priests  and 
for  ecumenical  discussions.  It  was  a gift  of 
German  people  who  sought  to  make  amends 
for  the  havoc  they  had  wrought  in  Crete 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

Perhaps  his  best-known  project  is  the 
Agricultural  Development  Center,  which  was 
started  and  maintained  by  MCC.  It  pro- 
vides food  for  the  bishop’s  hostels  and 
serves  as  a demonstration  and  extension 
farm  for  improved  agricultural  methods.  I 
went  with  Jake  Buining,  a 20- year-old 
Paxman  from  Holland,  on  his  rounds  to 
visit  farmers’  greenhouses.  That  Jake  has 
the  confidence  of  the  Greek  people  can  be 
proven  by  an  offer  they  made  to  him  that 
he  marry  a Greek  girl  and  he  would  re- 
ceive hundreds  of  olive  trees  as  a dowry. 
Appreciation  can’t  be  shown  in  the  same 
way  to  David  Gerber,  the  MCC  director, 
for  he’s  already  happily  married. 

Bishop  Irineos  is  a preacher  and  a saint. 

I listened  to  him  finish  a three-hour  liturgy 
with  a 45-minute  sermon  on  the  mystery 
of  being  a priest,  and  I was  held  bound 
by  his  spiritual  fervor,  even  though  I could 
hardly  understand  some  of  his  ideas. 

After  that  service  I met  Manolius.  Man- 
olius  was  a shepherd  turned  robber,  who 
came  to  Bishop  Irineos  some  time  ago, 
confessed  his  sins,  and  forsook  his  life  of 
crime  and  violence.  His  red  eyes  and  de- 
manding voice  made  everybody  uncomfort- 
able, except  Bishop  Irineos,  who  refused  to 
send  him  away.  The  bishop’s  aquiline  nose 
arched  with  merriment  as  he  responded 
to  the  shrill  talk  of  this  new  Christian. 

Though  his  squeaky  shoes  call  attention 
to  him.  Bishop  Irineos  is  the  soul  of  mod- 
esty. He  even  looks  uncomfortable  when  he 
first  stands  before  an  audience.  He  wears 
his  episcopal  crown  with  a tinge  of  shame- 
facedness. 

— Harold  Nigh. 


Paul  D.  Brunner 
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Bangladesh  Relief 

A truckload  of  dhotis  and  saris  (typical 
Indian  garb)  and  straw  mats  has  been  sent 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  India, 
to  the  uprooted  and  needy  people  in  the 
newly  declared  country  of  Bangladesh,  for- 
merly East  Pakistan.  Vernon  Reimer,  MCC 
director  in  Calcutta,  India,  reported  that 
more  relief  efforts  will  be  made  to  provide 
the  people  of  Bangladesh  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  Reimer  also  reported  con- 
siderable anti-American  feelings  in  India 
and  in  Bangladesh,  following  the  United 
States  accusation  of  India  as  aggressor  in 
the  recent  conflict,  and  because  of  the 
extensive  U.S.  military  assistance  given  to 
the  West  Pakistan  government. 

Erbs  Report  on  Argentina 

Delbert  and  Ruth  Erb,  recently  returned 
from  Argentina  on  a three-month  furlough, 
reported  on  Jan.  2 to  the  Kingview  and 
Scottdale  (Pa.)  churches  on  the  Mennonite 
work  in  Argentina.  Delbert  concluded  his 
Sunday  afternoon  talk  to  the  two-church 
meeting  with  a description  of  the  new 
work  in  Bolivia,  where  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Church  is  sponsoring  Pastor 
Godoy,  an  Argentine  minister,  and  his 
family.  The  evangelistic  program  grew  out 
of  MCC  work  and  represents  cooperation  of 
various  groups.  See  “Colonizing  Eastern 
Bolivia”  on  page  42  in  this  issue. 

Wilmer  Dagen,  Star  Route  A,  Atmore, 
Ala.,  has  been  named  executive  secretary 
of  Diaconia  Evangelica  Kondurena,  an 
organization  promoting  community  develop- 
ment in  Honduras  through  agriculture, 
education,  public  health,  and  small  business. 
He  assumed  his  new  post  on  Jan.  1.  His 
assignment  is  for  two  to  three  years. 

Erma  Grove,  Accra,  Ghana,  December: 
“After  having  had  a challenging  year  of 
study  at  home  it  is  good  to  be  back  in 
Ghana  again  for  my  fifth  three-year  term. 

. . . My  assignment  for  this  term  is  to  work 
with  the  independent  churches,  teach  at 
the  Trinity  College  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  ad- 
ministration assistance.  I have  a class  in 
English  comprehension,  one  in  audiovisuals, 
and  then  I am  working  with  about  14  stu- 
dents who  are  doing  their  practical  work  in 
independent  churches.  They  help  to  or- 
ganize Sunday  schools  and  assist  teachers 
in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons.” 

The  annual  Japan  Missionary  Fellowship 
was  held  at  the  Sapporo  Christian  Center 
Jan.  8-10.  The  theme  for  this  year’s  fellow- 
ship was:  “I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon 
all  flesh”  (Joel  2:28). 


Vida  S.  Huber, 
chairman  of  the  nurs- 
ing department  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  is  heading  a 
special  committee  of 
the  Virginia  Nurses 
Association  recently 
appointed  to  imple- 
ment recommenda- 
tions from  two  major 
reports  — the  Gover- 
nor’s Committee  on 
Nursing  and  the  National  Commission  for 
Nursing  and  Nursing  Education.  She  was 
also  elected  chairman  of  the  Corsortium  of 
the  Directors  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Nurs- 
ing in  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Olga  Grinkman,  Belgium,  (December): 
“I  am  grateful  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  for  your  faithful  assistance  in  the 
work  here,  through  prayer  and  financial 
help.  . . . This  year  we  have  had  a great 
joy  to  see  the  seed  bearing  fruit.  Many  new 
refugees  started  to  attend  the  church  ser- 
vices and  show  a real  interest  in  their  per- 
sonal salvation.  Some  weeks  ago  after  the 
message  ten  older  people  and  eight  young 
people  responded  to  the  invitation  to  give 
their  lives  to  Christ.  Now  there  is  the 
follow-up  to  visit  them  and  give  them 
instruction  and  encouragement  in  their 
faith.” 

Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies  to 
be  held  at  the  Berlin  Mennonite  Church, 
Berlin,  Ohio,  Mar.  2,  3. 

Mrs.  Emilia  Peyrot  of  Les  Monnet, 
Luserna,  San  Giovanni,  Torino,  Italy,  died 
last  October,  after  a period  of  declining 
health  complicated  by  a heart  attack  and 
pneumonia.  She  is  remembered  by  many 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  friends  for  her 
unselfish  assistance,  following  World  War  II, 
when  she  gave  of  herself  and  her  home 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  witness 
through  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
work  in  the  Waldensian  valleys.  Her  warm 
Christian  spirit,  hospitality,  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  of  God’s  kingdom,  endeared 
her  to  many.  His  kingdom  on  earth  lives 
through  lives  of  service  and  dedication  as 
exemplified  by  Mamma  Peyrot. 

David  R.  Clemens  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Lakeview  Mennonite  Church, 
Chestertown,  Md.,  on  Oct.  3.  John  R. 
Martin  was  in  charge  of  the  service  assisted 
by  Ira  Kurtz.  Brother  Clemens’  address 
is:  117  School  Road,  Chestertown,  Md. 
21620. 

Special  meetings:  Norman  H.  Teague, 
Fargo,  N.D.,  at  Spencer,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Jan.  10-16. 

Change  of  address:  The  correct  address 


Vida  S.  Huber 


for  the  Daniel  Miller  family  is:  Pedro  de 
Mendoza  4000,  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  The 
new  telephone  number  for  James  Sauder 
is  215  273-3341.  His  address  until  the 
end  of  May  will  be:  R.  2,  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.  19344. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  West 
Clinton,  Wauseon,  Ohio;  twenty-one  at 
Mellinger,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  seventeen  at 
Salem,  Waldron,  Mich.;  seven  at  Sunny- 
side,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  one  by  confession 
of  faith  at  Lakeview,  Chestertown,  Md.; 
one  by  baptism  and  one  by  confession  of 
faith  at  First  Mennonite,  Morton,  111.;  five 
at  Hudson  Lake,  New  Carlisle,  Ind.;  eleven 
at  Souderton,  Pa. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Life  in  the  Spirit  is  the  believer’s  heritage  now. 
Paul  can  hardly  cease  giving  thanks  for  becoming 
a son  of  God  with  the  privileges  of  calling  Him 
“Father”  and  receiving  the  central  blessing  of 
the  new  covenant:  the  Holy  Spirit.  Galatians 
3:14 

With  Fred  Augsburger  (see  “In  the  Flow  of 
the  Spirit”  in  Gospel  Herald,  December  7 and 
14),  I thank  and  praise  God  for  life  in  the  Spirit. 
The  results  of  one’s  personal  Pentecost  are  as  he 
describes  them.  Many  persons  in  congregations 
and  students  in  our  schools  (Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Goshen  College)  are  finding  this  to  be  true  in 
their  lives.  Praise  the  Lord! 

With  Brother  Augsburger  I know  there  are 
many  church  members  who  do  not  claim  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their 
lives  even  though  they  confess  Jesus  as  Lord. 
Too  often  they  have  not  been  taught  of  the 
Spirit  in  their  lives.  Some  have  not  come  to  the 
death  of  self  (presenting  their  bodies  a living 
sacrifice)  so  they  can  be  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
When  later  their  faith  is  informed  and  they  allow 
the  cross  of  Christ  to  do  its  work  of  death  in 
their  lives,  then  there  is  a new  sense  of  the 
fullness  of  God’s  presence.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  a climactic  emotional  experience.  At  still  later 
times  as  they  yield  to  some  further  claim  of  God’s 
Word,  there  may  be  repeated  experiences  of  be- 
ing filled  with  the  Spirit.  Acts  4:31. 

There  are  enough  evidences  in  Acts  of  persons 
who  received  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  when  they 
became  believers  in  Christ  (read  about  the  3,000 
in  Acts  2:37-41,  and  Cornelius,  Acts  10:44-48) 
that  we  do  not  need  to  establish  a theology  of 
a second  major  experience  beyond  conversion. 
Congregations  within  our  brotherhood  experi- 
enced schism  early  in  this  century  (and  others 
since  then)  from  this  emphasis  received  from  what 
is  now  called  pentecostalism.  I certainly  pray 
that  we  do  not  need  to  keep  on  repeating  that 
history. 

The  use  of  Acts  19:2  as  the  basis  for  a second 
major  experience  following  conversion  is  to  mis- 
use the  passage.  Paul  found  disciples  at  Ephesus 
whom  he  asked:  "Have  ye  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  ye  believed?"  From  this  it  is 
assumed  that  Paul  believed  that  the  baptism  with 
the  Spirit  comes  subsequent  to  conversion. 

Two  truths  should  be  noted  in  understanding 
this  passage.  One  is  that  the  word  “since”  is 
used  to  translate  the  idea  of  fact,  not  of  time. 
We  ask  a friend,  "Have  you  received  any  in- 
juries since  you  were  in  the  accident  also?"  So 
we  translate:  “Inasmuch  as  you  believed,  did 
you  receive  the  Holy  Spirit?”  Hence,  modern 
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versions  translate:  “Did  you  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  when  you  believed?”  (See  Living  Bible, 
NEB,  TEV,  RSV.) 

The  second  consideration  is  to  note  that  these 
disciples  were  old  covenant  believers.  They  were 
not  Christians  in  the  new  covenant  sense.  They 
were  disciples  of  John,  baptized  unto  repentance 
from  sins,  still  looking  for  the  Messiah  to  come. 
They  did  not  know  of  Jesus’  teachings,  His 
crucifixion,  or  resurrection,  let  alone  of  Pente- 
cost and  the  indwelling  Spirit  in  all  His  fullness. 
Their's  was  a baptism  of  expectation,  not  of  ful- 
fillment as  is  Christian  baptism. 

Paul’s  question,  “Into  what  then  were  you 
baptized?”  implies  a connection  between  receiv- 
ing the  Spirit  and  baptism.  That  this  is  so  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  upon  their  faith  in 
Christ,  Paul  rebaptized  them  (showing  he  did  not 
consider  them  to  have  been  Christians)  and  laid 
hands  upon  them  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  had  now  become  Christians  as  did 
the  3,000  and  Cornelius.  (John  tells  us  why  the 
120  — the  apostles  included  — who  were  disci- 
ples who  believed  in  Jesus’  teachings,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection  had  to  wait  until  later  to  ex- 
perience the  fullness  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Seejohn  7:37-39.) 

We  do  not  need  to  say  that  all  church  mem- 
bers who  later  receive  the  Spirit  with  fullness 
and  power  were  not  Christians  before  (though 
some  may  be  aware  they  were  only  outwardly 
church  members  and  ask  for  rebaptism).  Nor 
need  we  develop  the  expectation  (and  theology) 
that  one  becomes  a Christian  and  then  later 
experiences  the  fullness  and  power  of  the  Spirit. 

Let  us  be  faithful  in  seeing  that  every  per- 
son’s faith  is  informed  on  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  life,  whether  at  the  time  he  con- 
fesses Christ  is  Lord  of  his  life  or  where  he  is 
now  if  he  has  not  claimed  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Spirit  in  daily  fife. 

Instead  of  asking  each  other  whether  we  have 
received  the  Spirit  since  we  believed,  let  us  use 
Paul’s  approach  in  his  letters  to  the  churches: 
Are  you  continually  being  "filled  with  the 
Spirit”  (Eph.  5:18)?  Do  you  know  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  in  your  life  as  you  walk  in  the  Spirit 
(Gal.  5:16-25)?  What  gift  are  you  to  your  con- 
gregation of  God’s  people  (1  Cor.  12-14)?  If 
someone  responds,  "I  don’t  even  know  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  then  let  us  through  the  Word  inform  him 
and  seek  to  help  him  find  what  his  relationship 
to  God  is  now  and  what  it  can  become  if  he  is 
willing.  — Harold  E.  Bauman,  Goshen,  Ind. 

o o o 


Please  do  drop  “Seth’s  Korner”  unless  you  are 
in  need  for  fillers,  which  I doubt.  I have  never 
read  an  entire  piece  — after  two  uninteresting  or 
uninspired  tries.  — Virgil  J.  Brenneman,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

0 0 • 

In  the  Nov.  2,  1971  Gospel  Herald,  Truly 
Yours  or  Brother  Seth  again  rears  his  ugly  head. 
Abominable  English,  nauseating,  ad  infinitum, 
misspelling,  waste  of  time  to  read,  when  one 
could  be  drinking  in  the  deep  and  eternal  of 
Holy  Scripture,  given  by  God  Himself  through 
holy  writers  who  were  moved  and  empowered  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  One  could  go  on  and  on  and 
surely  God’s  flock,  young  and  old,  deserve  better 
fare  or  purer  drafts  to  drink  from  a Mennonite 
official  church  paper.  What  do  you  think?  — Paul 
Huddle,  Lititz,  Pa. 

0 0 0 

I was  happy  to  see  and  read  the  article.  In 
the  Flow  of  the  Spirit,”  part  1,  in  the  Dec.  7 
issue.  This  article  seems  to  bring  out  the  feeling 
and  experience  of  many  in  the  past  few  years  in 
the  Mennonite  (also  other)  organizations.  Some 
of  the  traditional  teachings  of  the  past  have 
made  some  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  non-effect. 

We  need  to  be  convinced  through  the  Word 
of  our  need  and  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 


as  well  as  we  needed  to  be  convinced  of  the 
need  and  experience  of  salvation  through  the 
Word.  Jesus  is  the  free  gift  to  the  world,  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  (whom  the  world  cannot  receive)  is 
the  free  gift  to  the  believer. 

Brother  Fred  asked,  “Have  you  received  the 
promise  since  you  have  believed?”  I used  to 
answer  to  this  question.  Yes,  that’s  what  they 
taught  me.  But  now  I believe  in  a “know-so 
salvation”  and  a “know-so  Holy  Spirit,”  and 
have  experienced  the  same.  I am  looking  for- 
ward to  part  2 of  this  article.  — Merle  Head- 
ings, Blountstown,  Fla. 

If  Seth  would  write  his  satires  on  the  in- 
consistencies and  the  hypocrisies  of  professed 
Christians  in  a more  natural  English,  there 
might  be  a bit  more  justification  to  continue  his 
“Korner.”  But  when  the  reader  must  always 
poise  himself  to  perform  mental  somersaults 
with  Seth’s  concocted  backwoods  “English,”  then 
one’s  reaction  is  a little  like  the  swimmer  who 
comes  up  with  his  lungs  half  full  of  water.  If 
Seth  could  produce  a few  cartoons  with  each 
Korner-full,  then  maybe  the  Herald  could  save 
face  by  having  him  promoted  to  the  “funnies.” 
My  career  of  thirty-two  years  with  Hesston 
and  Goshen  colleges  afforded  me  the  privilege  to 
sleep  in  the  spare  beds,  to  eat  the  food,  and  to 
share  countless  courtesies  and  kindnesses  in  the 
homes  of  brethren  all  the  way  from  Oregon  to 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  including  Canada.  Occa- 
sionally someone  did  say  “rainin’’  or,  “iffn”  or, 
“yourn.”  And  once  a dear  brother  told  me  that 
he  had  “a  pretty  good-of-a-job.”  Believe  it  or 
not,  this  last  one  had  a college  education.  In 
fact,  some  of  our  college  teachers  almost  work 
the  word  “very”  to  death.  They  say  “very,  very” 
this,  and  "very,  very”  that.  So  all  of  us  need  a 
little  tolerance  with  the  language  of  others.  But, 
my  dear  brother  Seth,  the  Mennonite  brother- 
hood is  not  nearly  as  “seedy”  as  your  uncouth 
English  would  imply. 

Over  the  years  the  Gospel  Herald  has  experi- 
enced, we  think,  wholesome  changes  in  format, 
literary  quality,  and  in  content.  On  the  contrary, 
both  my  wife  and  I feel  that  Seth’s  Korner  down- 
rades  the  official  church  organ.  Both  of  us  have 
een  readers  and  subscribers  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  we  plan  to  continue  — even  if 
Seth  stays  on.  — Irvin  and  Gladys  Burkhart, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

O 0 o 

At  first  I debated,  but  couldn’t  resist  making  a 
brief  response  to  the  letters  that  are  beginning 
to  appear  regarding  Brother  Seth’s  Korner.  I 
knew  the  fuse  would  ignite  sooner  or  later. 

How  fascinating  that  a column  which  began 
unostentatiously  enough  as  a regular  feature  in 
a Mennonite  Church  monthly  newsletter  should 
soon  be  picked  up  by  the  churchwide  Gospel 
Herald  and  reprinted  on  a more  or  less  regular 
basis.  This  in  itself  should  indicate  that  Brother 
Seth’s  musings,  intended  first  of  all  for  a group 
of  180  church  members  on  the  local  level,  must 
have  significance  and  relevance  for  persons  in  the 
larger  brotherhood. 

Perhaps  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  Seth’s 
Korner  can  best  be  capsulized  by  repeating  a 
paragraph  from  one  of  his  early  columns:  . . . 

When  I hurd  that  are  editor  wanted  peeple  to 
rite  for  this  papur,  I asked,  ’Can  I rite?  He 
said,  'Try.’  So  I rote  and  said  to  him,  ‘What  I 
have  speled  rong,  you  can  make  rite.'  Furst  he 
red.  Then  he  said,  'No  I will  not  korrect.  It 
is  true,  you  have  sum  wurds  rong.  But  this  is 
you.  And  the  church  must  xcept  you.  We  will 
print  what  you  rite.  It  will  be  you.'  ” 

All  Brother  Seth  wants  is  love  and  acceptance 
just  as  he  is,  “mispelled  wurds”  and  all.  Gospel 
Herald  readers  can  give  it  to  him  by  allowing 
his  column  to  continue  and  by  taking  the  little 
extra  time  needed  to  fully  comprehend  what  he 
is  trying  to  say  each  time  — usually  what  he 
says  hits  me  where  I live.  — J im  Bishop,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Byler,  Allen  and  Eunice  (Hartman),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  third  daughter,  Rebecca  Anne, 
Nov.  22,  1971. 

Chupp,  Ervin  and  Verna  (Miller),  Arthur,  III., 
third  child,  second  son,  Larry  Eugene,  Nov.  20, 
1971. 

Eberly,  Sherman  and  Ann  (Peifer),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Kevin  Scott,  Dec.  8,  1971. 

Godshall,  Stanley  and  Susan  (Weaver),  Aibonito, 
P.R.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Erica  Susan. 
Dec.  8, 1971. 

Miller,  Donald  C.  and  Sylvia  (Steiner),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Carla 
Joy,  May  6,  1970;  received  for  adoption  Nov.  16, 
1971. 

Moyer,  Lowell  L.  and  Elaine  (Ruth),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Trisha  Anne,  Oct.  22, 
1971. 

Musser,  Roy  and  Joyce  (Shaub),  Pottsville,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Judy  Shereen.  Oct. 
31,  1971. 

Richard,  Lynn  and  Karen  (Ebersole),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  first  child,  Angela  Dawn,  Nov. 
8,  1971. 

Roth,  Mervin  L.  and  Dorothy  (Jantzi),  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Tanya 
Michelle,  Dec.  15, 1971. 

Ruth,  Samuel  and  Jane  (Galentine),  Port 
Allegany,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kevin  Jon,  Dec.  12, 
1971. 

Weaver,  Larry  and  Martha  (Weaver),  Mt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Michelle  Sue, 
Nov.  12,  1971. 

Yoder,  Adlai  and  Bertha  (Lee),  Arthur,  111., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Trov  Leon,  Oct.  22, 
1971. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Albrecht  — Bender.  — Leonard  Albrecht, 

Bridgeport,  Ont.,  and  Lynette  Bender,  Preston, 
Ont.,  both  of  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Robert 
Johnson,  Dec.  18, 1971. 

Beachy  — Gingerich.  — Gerald  Beachy,  Alden, 
N.Y.,  and  Carol  Gingerich,  Millersburg,  Ind.,  by 
Joseph  Baer,  Nov.  27,  1971. 

Beck  — Lehman.  — Duane  Lee  Beck,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  Holdeman  cone.,  and  Kathleen  Sue 
Lehman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Belmont  cong.,  by  Ray 
Bair,  Dec.  18,  1971. 

Freed  — Jones.  — Glenn  Freed,  Earlington,  Pa., 
Franconia  cong.,  and  Ella  Mae  Jones,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Pa.,  Hersteins  cong.,  by  Stanley  R.  Freed, 
Nov.  13,  1971. 

Lozano  — Mercado.  — Johnny  Lozano,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  and  Sylvia  Mercado,  Mathis,  Tex., 
Calvary  cong.,  by  Paul  Conrad,  Dec.  18,  1971. 

Miller  — Wittrig. — James  Miller,  Deep  Run 
cong.,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  and  Edith  Wittrig,  Lebanon 
cong.,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  by  Earnest  Kauffman, 
uncle  of  the  bride.  Sept.  18,  i971. 

Schlegel  — Lockhart.  — Ernest  Frederick 

Schlegel  and  Joyce  Marleen  Lockhart,  both  from 
Nairn  cong.,  Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.,  by  Wilfred 
Schlegel,  father  of  the  groom,  Sept.  25,  1971. 

Schrock  — Rohrer.  — Phil  Schrock,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  and  Ravenne  Rohrer. 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Wooster  cong.,  by  J.  Lester 
Graybill  and  Sanford  Oyer,  Dec.  18,  1971. 

Sutter  — Shank.  — Randall  Gene  Sutter  and 
Alice  Agnes  Shank,  both  from  Sterling.  111.. 
Science  Ridge  cong.,  bv  Edwin  J.  Staffer,  Oct. 
22,  1971. 

Yoder  — Schrock.  — Monroe  Yoder,  Arthur.  111.. 
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How  Many  Ways 
Can  a Man 
Live  Christian? 

One?  Ten?  A hundred? 


Tuttle  Ave.  cong.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Erma 
Schrock,  Areola,  111.,  Quin  Chapel  cong.,  by  Paul 
C.  Sieber,  Nov.  27, 1971. 

Zimmerman  — Eshleman.  — Richard  G.  Zim- 
merman, Gordonville,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong., 
and  Betty  Marie  Eshleman,  Paradise,  Pa.,  Mt. 
Pleasant  cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby,  Dec.  12,  1971. 


Obituaries 


Last  year  Christian  Living  carried  480  pages  of  folks  who  live 
Christian  — their  stories  and  pictures.  One  of  them  might  have 
been  a neighbor  of  yours.  G.  T.  Miller  was  more  than  a millionaire, 
but  he  let  his  business  fall  almost  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy  rather 
than  let  Alabama  segregationists  force  him  to  discriminate  against 
his  black  employees.  “Pay  your  enemy  back  with  good”  is  Miller’s 
philosophy.  (September) 


“Brotherhood,  love  alive  in  Johnstown!”  wrote  Norm  and  Dolly 
Hostetler.  They  had  just  come  through  the  worst  year  of  their 
life  — a $20,000  fire  and  Norm’s  mysterious  sickness.  (June) 

“Mom,  I’ve  got  to  do  something  about  my  drinking,”  Moses  Yoder 
confessed  to  his  wife  23  years  ago.  Today  Amishman  Moses  is  a 
traveling  speaker  for  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  (January) 

“At  our  house  we  emphasize  that  prayer  and  devotions  are 
not  a demarid,  but  a real  privilege,”  said  David  Thomas  in  a sem- 
inar on  “Children  and  Church.”  (July) 

Local  gangs  shot  9mm  shells  through  the  house  windows  of 
Pastor  Curtis  Burrell  of  Woodlawn  Mennonite  Church.  “If  you 
really  are  convinced  that  what  you’re  doing  is  of  God’s  kind  of  im- 
portance, then  you’re  willing  to  take  chances,”  says  Burrell.  (May) 
Phyllis  Martens  of  Fresno  has  adopted  a new  motto:  “Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbors  children  as  thine  own  children.”  She  re- 
ports that  the  guerrilla  war  on  their  block  seems  to  be  coming  to 
a peaceable  end.  (April) 

There  are  a thousand  ways  to  live  Christian.  Christian  Living 
carried  only  99  of  them  in  1971.  That  leaves  plenty  for  you 
to  read  in  1972. 

For  folks  who  try  to  live  Christian  — Christian  Living. 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Blucker,  Ida,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Katie 
(Brandenberger)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Jan.  12,  1890;  died  at  Decatur,  111.,  Oct. 
29,  1971;  aged  81  y.  9 m.  17  d.  On  Dec.  30, 
1913,  she  was  married  to  Enos  Blucker,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (William, 
Ervin,  and  Jakie),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lydia  Blucker 
and  Mrs.  Will  Schrock),  and  one  brother  (John 
Kauffman).  She  was  a member  of  the  Arthur 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  31,  in  charge  of  Paul  Sieber;  interment 
in  Arthur  Cemetery. 

Eby,  Annette  Julia,  daughter  of  Lloyd  and 
Julia  (Chalmers)  Eby,  was  born  at  Fergus,  Ont., 
Dec.  6,  1967;  died  of  leukemia  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  5,  1971; 
aged  3 y.  10  m.  30  d.  Surviving  are  her  parents, 
one  brother  (Stephen),  one  sister  (Christine), 
maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Chalmers),  and  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Urias  Eby).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Elora,  Ont.,  in 
charge  of  Simeon  W.  Hurst  and  Raymond  Erb; 
interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Frey,  Jacob,  son  of  Abram  and  Melinda  (Frey) 
Frey,  was  born  June  2,  1937;  died  as  a result  of 
a car  accident,  Dec.  4,  1971;  aged  34  y.  6 m. 
2 d.  He  was  married  to  Marie  Hoffman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Donna, 
Wanda,  and  Pamela),  3 sons  (Douglas,  Larry,  and 
Michael),  his  parents,  3 brothers  (George,  Emer- 
son, and  Harvey),  and  5 sisters  (Judith  — Mrs. 
John  Schaafsma,  Susannah — Mrs.  Raymond 
McCabe,  Selina — Mrs.  Van  Johnston,  Naomi  — 
Mrs.  LaVerne  Smith,  and  Anna  Frey).  One 
sister  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Hawkesville  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  7,  in  charge  of 
Simeon  W.  Hurst  and  Oscar  Snyder;  interment  in 
the  Hawkesville  Union  Cemetery. 

Kreider,  Mary  R.  daughter  of  Hiram  and 
Mary  (Schroder)  Keiser,  was  born  in  Columbia 
Co.,  Ind.,  March  29,  1884;  died  at  Community 
General  Hospital,  Sterling,  111.,  Nov.  22,  1971; 
aged  87  y.  7 m.  24  d.  On  Nov.  29,  1905,  she 
was  married  to  John  E.  Kreider,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  Oct.  15,  1970.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Charles),  one  daughter  (Ruth  — Mrs.  Lloyd 
Hauger),  and  3 grandchildren.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  24,  in 
charge  of  Edwin  J.  Staffer;  interment  in  Science 
Ridge  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Annie  (Brox),  was  born  Nov.  15,  1890; 
died  at  the  South  Waterloo  Memorial  Hospital, 
Dec.  8,  1971;  aged  81  y.  23  d.  On  Dec.  21,  1915, 
she  was  married  to  Elias  Martin,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  in  January  1961.  Surviving  are  the 
following  sons  and  daughters  (William,  Isaiah, 
Osiah,  Amos,  Mary  Ann,  Elizabeth  — Mrs.  David 
Bauman,  Sarah  — Mrs.  Andrew  Bauman,  Lydian 
— Mrs.  Alvin  Frey),  42  grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren, 3 brothers  (Jacob,  Norman,  and 
John),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  A.  B.  Brubacker,  Mrs. 
Isaiah  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Elam  Bauman).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  and  4 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the  Hawkesville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  11,  in  charge  of  Simeon  W.  Hurst  and 
Rufus  Jutzi;  interment  in  the  Hawkesville  Union 
Cemetery. 
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Miller,  Clarinda  M.,  daughter  of  James  N.  and 
Sarah  (Leach)  Hammond,  was  born  at  Troups- 
burg,  N.Y.,  July  29,  1912;  died  of  cancer  at  Port 
Allegany,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1971;  aged  59  y.  4 m. 
18  d.  On  July  3,  1931,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  E.  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Harold  D.,  Joseph  E.,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Snyder,  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Wheaton),  one 
brother  (Ephriam),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Martha 
Anthony  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Parker).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Birch  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Walter  Fu- 
neral Home,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  Dec.  21,  in 
charge  of  Alvin  E.  Miller;  interment  in  Brook- 
field Cemetery. 

Miller,  Maggie,  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Etta 
(Drushell)  Beechy,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Ohio, 
June  21,  1888;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Dec.  8,  1971;  aged  83  y.  5 m.  17  d. 
On  Sept.  22,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Levi  D. 
Miller,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1956. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Chester  L.  and  Vernon 
L.),  3 daughters  (Niva — Mrs.  Ed  Burkholder, 
Joy — Mrs.  Wesley  Levien,  and  Magdalene  — 
Mrs.  Delmar  Stutzman),  22  grandchildren,  and 
35  great-grandchildren.  One  son  (Nelson)  and 
one  daughter  (Pearl)  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Wellman  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec. 
10,  in  charge  of  Ronald  L.  Kennel;  interment  in 
Wellman  Cemetery. 

Saltzman,  Tiflie  Eva,  daughter  of  Simon  and 
Barbara  (Roth)  Augustine,  was  born  at  Shickley, 
Neb.,  Jan.  8,  1904;  died  at  the  Fillmore  County 
Hospital,  Geneva,  Neb.,  Dec.  8,  1971;  aged  67  y. 
11  m.  On  Nov.  30,  1926,  she  was  married  to 
John  Saltzman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Velma,  Mildred,  Betty — Mrs. 
Ebert  Hjorth,  and  Elsie),  one  son  (Ivan),  6 
grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  William  Stoltzfus 
and  Mrs.  Joe  Troyer).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother  (John).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of  Lee 
Schlegel,  Peter  Kennel,  and  Fred  Reeb;  inter- 
ment in  nearby  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Elsie  J.,  daughter  of  Levi  D.  and  Mary 
E.  (Zook)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1897;  died  at  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Dec. 
14,  1971;  aged  74  y.  9 m.  8 d.  On  June  30, 
1920,  she  was  married  to  Jonathan  A.  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children 
(Enid  Arlene  — Mrs.  William  Stroup,  Grace  V. 
Rager,  Arthur  L.,  Merle  E.,  Ivan  E.,  and  James 
L.),  23  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Malinda  Wills  and  Mabel  — Mrs. 
Samuel  Spurrier),  and  one  brother  (Ezra  T. 
Kauffman).  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Dec.  17,  in  charge  of  Waldo  E. 
Miller  and  Thomas  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Jan.  3-14. 
Inter-Mennonite  School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  12-20. 

Consultation  on  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  17-21. 

Maple  Grove  Winter  Bible  School,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Jan. 

17- 28. 

Seminar  on  Christianity  and  the  Future,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  29 — Mar. 
10 

Probe  72,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  13-16. 

74th  Annual  Commencement,  Goshen  College,  Apr.  16. 
Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Goshen  College,  Pentecost 
Sunday  Weekend,  May  19-21. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 
Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 

18- 23. 
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The  Importance  of 
Christ's  Second  Coming 

By  Russell  Krabill 


When  the  Word  is  silent  we  dare  not  speak;  when  the 
Word  speaks  we  dare  not  be  silent. 

And  the  Word  is  not  silent  concerning  the  second  coming 
of  our  Lord. 

According  to  William  M.  Arnett.  “All  but  four  of  the 
New  Testament  books  refer  to  it,  with  a total  of  318  verses 
in  which  it  is  set  forth  within  the  216  chapters  of  the  New 
Testament.  A broad  approximation  is  that  one  fifth  of  the 
Bible  is  prophecy,  that  one  third  of  prophecy  relates  to 
Christ’s  return,  and  that  one  twentieth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment deals  with  the  subject.  Another  approximation  is  that 
it  is  mentioned  twice  as  much  as  the  atonement,  and  eight 
times  as  much  as  Christ’s  first  coming.” 

We  believe  the  Spirit  of  God  directed  writers  of  Scrip- 
ture to  give  greatest  attention  to  those  teachings  which 
are  more  significant  to  us.  But  because  teaching  concerning 
the  second  cqming  of  Christ  has  often  been  controversial 
many  teachers  and  preachers  have  neglected  it. 

The  second  coming  of  Christ  has  been  included  in  the 
great  creeds  of  the  Christian  church.  The  Apostles’  Creed 
declares  that  Christ  “ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty;  from  thence  He 
shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.”  Later  creeds 
and  confessions  make  similar  affirmations. 

The  1963  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith  states  in 
Article  20  The  church  also  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the 
day  of  the  Lord,  to  the  personal  return  of  Christ,  and  the 
glorious  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Christians  are  oppressed  and 
persecuted  they  think  more  about  the  return  of  Christ  and 
the  future  life.  And  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  The  Ne- 
groes of  America,  suffering  in  a climate  of  abuse  and 
hardship,  produced  such  spirituals  as,  “Swing  Low  Sweet 
Chariot.”  Christ  would  come  and  deliver  them  from  a bad 
situation. 

But  anytime  men  turn  to  vital  Christianity  they  get  anxious 
to  see  in  person  the  one  who  died  for  them  and  who  prom- 
ised to  return  for  them. 

When  Brian  Vachor  interviewed  the  “Jesus  People”  for 


Russell  Krabill,  ElkWt,  Ind.,  is  pastor  of  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church. 


Look  magazine  early  this  year,  he  said  to  them:  “You  sa> 
Jesus  is  coming  back  soon.” 

Yes,  He  will  come  back  very  soon,”  Rene  said.  “And 
He  will  take  the  people  who  have  accepted  Him  as  their 
personal  Savior.  He  will  be  raptured.” 

“What’s  raptured?” 

“That’s  when  Jesus  comes  to  His  people,  and  He  takes 
them  — no  matter  what  they  are  doing  at  the  moment.  He 
takes  them  with  Him  right  into  heaven.” 

“How  many  people  will  this  happen  to?” 

“All  the  people  who  have  accepted  Jesus  into  their  hearts.” 

And  how  about  you?  Have  you  accepted  Christ  as  your 
own  personal  Savior? 

How  important  is  it  that  Christ  returns? 

Henry  Parry  Liddon,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London  for 
twenty  years,  once  said,  “If  Christ  is  not  coming,  we  might 
as  well  lock  the  west  door  of  this  cathedral  and  throw  the 
key  into  the  river.” 

Why  did  Canon  Liddon  feel  so  strongly  about  Christ’s  re- 
turn? What  is  so  important  about  it? 

It  is  important  for  several  reasons: 

Christ  Must  Return  to  Complete  His  Work 

This  is  the  first  reason  Paul  Erb  lists  in  his  excellent 
book  on  eschatology  called  The  Alpha  and  the  Omega. 

The  full  purpose  of  the  incarnation  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished. 

According  to  1 Corinthians  15:24-28  Christ  will  not  be 
finished  until  He  comes  again  and  destroys  death. 

Sadler  said,  “The  first  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Christians 
is  the  devil,  who  was  conquered  by  Christ  on  the  cross;  the 
second  is  sin,  which  through  the  grace  of  Christ  is  con- 
quered by  Christians  in  this  life;  the  third  is  death,  which, 
as  the  last  of  all,  will  be  conquered  at  the  resurrection.” 

So  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world  is  still  in  process.  The 
full  cycle  is  incarnation,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  ascension, 
second  coming. 

When  the  task  is  completed  Christ  will  “deliver  the  king- 
dom to  God  the  Father.” 

Christ  Must  Come  to  Receive  His  Bride 

The  church  is  now  engaged  to  Jesus  2 Corinthians  11:2,  3. 
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The  second  coming  is  the  time  of  the  marriage.  The  church 
is  now  waiting,  upon  earth,  in  loving  anticipation  for  the 
groom’s  return.  He  promised  that  He  would  come  again 
and  receive  us  unto  Himself.  John  14:3.  It  is  necessary  that 
He  comes  if  He  would  keep  His  promise. 

If  Christ  does  not  return  then  He  is  a fickle  unreliable 
lover  who  does  not  keep  His  word.  The  saints  of  the  cen- 
turies, and  the  ones  alive  today,  are  depending  on  Him; 
they  trust  in  Him;  they  are  looking  forward  in  anticipation 
to  the  grand  marriage  event.  They  join  with  R.  E.  Neighbor 
in  that  blessed  hope: 

Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Coming  in  the  clouds  of  sky. 

Now  Thy  name  I do  extol, 

Upward  to  Thy  presence  fly; 

There,  to  take  by  Thee  my  place, 

As  the  marriage  draweth  near, 

In  the  glories  of  Thy  face, 

Past  all  sorrow,  sigh,  or  tear. 

Promotes  Wise  Living 

Over  and  over  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  His  second  advent, 
tells  His  hearers:  “Therefore  be  ye  also  ready;  for  in  such 
an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh”  (Mt. 
24:44). 

The  imminent  return  of  Christ  is  a sobering  thought  to 
those  who  are  not  ready  for  His  coming. 

I recall  our  children  coming  into  the  house  one  summer 
evening  a number  of  years  ago,  quite  frightened.  They  re- 
ported seeing  a strange  light  in  the  southern  sky.  “We  are 
afraid  Jesus  is  coming,”  they  said.  “Why  are  you  afraid,”  I 
asked.  “Don’t  you  love  Jesus?  Aren’t  you  glad  to  see  Him 
come?” 

“I’m  afraid,”  replied  our  daughter,  “I  don’t  think  I’m  ready 
for  Him  to  come.  May  I say  my  bedtime  prayer  now?” 

The  thought  of  the  second  coming  can  have  a purifying 
effect  on  people.  Persons  who  do  not  keep  His  coming 
prominent  in  their  thinking  tend  to  live  loosely. 

The  bad  servant  tells  himself,  “My  master  will  not  come 
back  for  a long  time,”  and  he  begins  to  beat  his  fellow  ser- 
vants, and  eat  and  drink  with  drunkards.  Matthew  24:48, 49. 

One  wonders  how  bad  things  would  get  were  it  not  that 
most  men  have  this  sense  of  a coming  judgment. 

C.  S.  Lewis,  the  British  author  wrote: 

“What  is  important  is  not  that  we  should  always  fear  (or 
hope)  about  the  end  but  that  we  should  always  remember, 
always  take  it  into  account.  An  analogy  may  help  here.  A 
man  of  seventy  need  not  be  always  feeling  (much  less  talking) 
about  his  approaching  death:  but  a wise  man  of  seventy 
should  always  take  it  into  account.  He  would  be  foolish  to 
embark  on  schemes  which  presuppose  twenty  more  years  of 
life:  he  would  be  criminally  foolish  not  to  make  — indeed,  not 
to  have  made  long  since — his  will.  Now,  what  death  is  to 
each  man,  the  second  coming  is  to  the  whole  human  race.  ” 

Makes  Suffering  Bearable 

Sickness,  reverses,  and  injustice  are  bearable  for  the  Chris- 


tian who  believes  that  Christ  will  come  again  to  set  every- 
thing right. 

The  unbeliever  wants  the  good  life  now  — and  will  fight  for 
it  — because  this  world  is  the  ultimate  for  him. 

Christ  sets  us  the  example  in  suffering:  “When  he  was  in- 
sulted he  did  not  answer  back  with  an  insult;  when  he 
suffered  he  did  not  threaten,  but  placed  his  hopes  in  God, 
the  righteous  Judge”  — (1  Pet.  2:23,  TEV).° 

So  in  a sense  Karl  Marx  made  a good  point  when  he 
wrote,  “Religion  ...  is  the  opium  of  the  people.”  Some- 
times ungodly  men  are  more  prophetic  than  they  know  or 
realize.  It  is  especially  applicable  as  interpreted  by  the 
Weekly  People,  the  official  organ  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  (Jan.  31,  1959). 

“Marx’s  position  is  widely  misunderstood.  . . . When  the 
essay  in  question  was  written  opium  was  used  in  Europe 
almost  exclusively  for  relieving  pain.  . . . Marx  was  using 
the  word  ‘opium’  in  this  sense  and  not  in  the  sense  that 
religion  is  a stupefier  deliberately  administered  to  the  people 
by  agents  of  the  ruling  class.” 

To  know  that  all  injustice  will  be  taken  care  of  when 
Christ  returns,  does  relieve  the  pain. 

Motivation  for  Evangelism 

When  we  know  that  “we  must  all  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ”  we  are  concerned  that  we  and  others 
are  ready  for  the  important  occasion.  Paul  goes  on  to  say  in 
2 Corinthians  5:11  “Therefore,  knowing  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
we  persuade  men. ...” 

I have  been  impressed  that  Christians  who  are  zealous  in 
winning  the  lost  are  also  persons  who  are  living  under  the 
consciousness  of  the  Lord’s  impending  return. 

For  example,  Charles  H,  Spurgeon,  the  great  English 
preacher,  who  was  not  only  the  most  popular  preacher  of 
his  day  but  was  a tireless  personal  worker  put  a great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  second  coming.  An  old  volume 
records  "Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,” 
which  Spurgeon  preached.  In  one  of  those  sermons  he 
pleads:  “I  beg  you  to  get  ready  to  meet  our  returning 
Lord.  ...  If  you  would  meet  Him  with  joy,  serve  Him  with 
earnestness.  . . . Serve  Him  always.  Serve  Him  intensely. 
Serve  Him  more  and  more.  Go  tomorrow  and  serve  the  Lord 
at  the  counter,  or  in  the  work-shop,  or  in  the  field. -Go 
and  serve  the  Lord  by  helping  the  poor  and  the  needy,  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless.  Serve  Him  by  teaching  the  chil- 
dren, especially  by  endeavoring  to  train  your  own  children. 
Go  and  show  the  drunkard  that  there  is  hope  for  him  in 
Christ,  or  let  the  fallen  woman  know  that  Jesus  can  re- 
store her.  Do  what  Jesus  has  given  you  the  power  to  do.” 

Is  Jesus  coming  again?  If  He  doesn’t  I’m  sunk.  But 
praise  God  I am  not  sunk!  I have  a living  Savior  in  heaven 
who  has  given  me  eternal  life.  A Savior  who  has 
promised  to  come  for  me  some  day.  He  will  keep  His 
promise.  This  is  my  hope. 

He  says,  “ ‘Surely  I am  coming  soon.’  Amen.  Come,  Lord 
Jesus!”  ^ 

'From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man.  Copyright  1966,  1971  by  American  Bible 
Society.  Used  by  permission. 
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Mennonite  History 
in  America 

Episode  3 

John  F.  Funk,  great-great-grandson  of  Heinrich  Funck, 
faced  crucial  choices.  He  had  come  from  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  to 
Chicago,  where  he  had  good  prospects  of  becoming  wealthy 
in  the  lumber  business.  On  a Chicago  street  one  day  he  made 
a complete  surrender  to  God,  and  then  he  faced  the  question 
of  church  membership. 

He  read  the  books  of  Heinrich  Funck  on  Mennonite  be- 
liefs. He  could  not  accept  the  infant  baptism  of  the  Chicago 
churches  he  was  attending,  and  he  was  sure  that  war  was 
wrong.  So  he  went  back  home  in  1859  to  be  baptized  at 
Line  Lexington.  For  several  years  he  was  the  only  Menno- 
nite living  in  Chicago. 

A trip  to  Elkhart,  Ind.,  convinced  him  of  the  need  for  a 
publication  to  create  acquaintance  and  unity  among  the  scat- 
tered Mennonite  people.  Assured  of  the  leading  of  the  Lord, 
he  began  publication  of  the  Herald  of  Truth  in  January  1864. 
A year  later  he  faced  the  choice  between  continuing  in  busi- 
ness in  Chicago  and  moving  to  Elkhart  to  give  full  time  to 
the  interests  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  He  chose  publishing 
above  lumbering. 

For  a generation  he  was  a dominant  figure  in  molding  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Through  his  paper  and  other  publications 
he  became  a Mennonite  voice.  He  gave  guidance  in  the 
change  from  German  to  English.  He  promoted  Sunday  schools, 
evangelistic  meetings,  missions,  and  a general  conference.  God 
used  him  more  than  any  other  one  man  in  forming  the 
Mennonite  Church  into  what  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  cen-. 
tury.  — Paul  Erb. 

Ballade 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

The  Lord,  He  doeth  all  things  well, 

And  we  must  surely  say, 

He  doeth  well  to  bring  the  night 
To  close  the  weary  day. 

For  day  is  long  and  hard,  my  child. 

And  surely  He  is  kind 

To  send  the  sleep  to  rest  the  heart 

And  heal  the  troubled  mind. 

The  Lord,  He  doeth  all  things  well, 

And  we  must  surely  know 
He  doeth  well  to  send  the  wind 
That  brings  the  frost  and  snow; 

To  heal  the  weary  earth,  my  child. 


And  rest  it  at  its  need. 

He  binds  His  frost  upon  the  land 
To  make  it  strong  for  seed. 

The  Lord,  He  doeth  all  things  well. 
And  we  must  have  this  faith: 

He  doeth  well  to  send  the  day 
That  brings  us  to  our  death; 

To  end  the  trials  and  toils,  my  child. 
And  heal  the  suffering; 

To  take  us  to  a fairer  land, 

And  an  eternal  spring. 


All  Is  Well 

In  March  of  1912,  in  a raging  blizzard,  three  Antarctic 
explorers  pitched  their  tent  for  the  last  time.  They  had  made 
it  to  the  South  Pole,  but  on  the  900-mile  return  trip  a se- 
ries of  disasters  had  overtaken  them.  Now  their  food  was 
nearly  gone,  their  feet  were  already  frozen,  and  their  near- 
est supplies  of  food  and  fuel  were  still  eleven  miles  away. 

The  three  men  were  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  Dr.  Edward 
Wilson,  and  Lieutenant  H.  R.  Bowers.  Trapped  in  their  tent 
by  the  continuing  storm,  they  wrote  letters  and  sang  and 
talked  together  while  waiting  for  the  end. 

Eight  months  later  their  bodies  and  last  letters  were  found 
by  a search  party.  Here  are  a few  lines  from  the  letter  that 
Dr.  Wilson  had  written  to  his  wife:  “Don’t  be  unhappy.  We 
will  meet  again.  Death  has  no  terrors.  Life  is  a small  thing 
to  me  now,  but  my  love  for  you  is  forever  and  a part  of  our 
love  for  God.  There  are  greater  things  to  do  in  the  world  to 
come.  All  is  well.” 

I believe  Dr.  Wilson  would  have  loved  the  hymn,  “Come, 
Come,  Ye  Saints”  (No.  312  in  the  new  Mennonite  Hymnal). 
He  probably  never  knew  it,  for  while  its  original  version 
was  written  (by  William  Clayton)  in  1846,  it  was  for  a long 
time  used  especially  in  the  United  States  by  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormons).  In  1960  the 
words  of  the  hymn  were  altered  to  adapt  it  to  broader  usage. 

Part  of  the  beautiful  last  stanza  is  as  follows: 

We  ll  find  the  rest  which  God  for  us  prepared. 

When  at  last  He  will  call.  . . . 

We  will  make  the  air  with  music  ring, 

Shout  praise  to  God  our  Lord  and  King: 

O how  we  ll  make  the  chorus  swell: 

All  is  well!  All  is  well! 

— Stanley  Shenk 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $6.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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Editorial 


What  Proves  One's  Belief  in  the  Blood? 


Some  time  ago  after  preaching  a sermon,  a person  came  to 
me  with  words  of  commendation  for  the  sermon  because  I 
mentioned  the  blood.  This  person  said,  “I  always  listen  care- 
fully to  a minister  to  see  if  he  mentions  the  blood,  and  if 
he  does,  then  I relax.  I know  he  is  sound.”  But  suppose  I 
had  not  used  the  word  that  morning,  and  I am  sure  I don’t 
in  every  sermon,  could  this  person  have  justly  questioned  my 
soundness? 

Recently  a minister  criticized  our  new  Hymnal  because  of 
its  lack  of  songs  on  the  blood.  If  this  kind  of  criticism  is  valid, 
what  should  one  do  about  eleven  of  the  New  Testament 
books  in  which  the  word  “blood”  cannot  be  found?  Does  a 
sermon,  article,  book,  or  hymnal  need  to  emphasize  the 
blood  to  be  biblical  and  sound?  We  often  hear  the  statement, 
“It  is  not  so  much  what  he  said,  but  what  he  did  not  say, 
that  bothers  me.” 

Why  did  Paul,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude  in  2 Corinthians, 
Philippians,  1 and  2 Thessalonians,  1 and  2 Timothy, 
Titus,  2 Peter,  2 and  3 John,  and  Jude  not  use  the  word 
“blood”  or  talk  about  it  in  these  books?  Galatians  has  the 
word  once  only  and  that  in  reference  to  human  beings,  not 
the  blood  of  Christ.  To  write  to  pastors  today  about  preach- 
ing without  mention  of  preaching  about  the  blood  would 
be  unforgivable  to  some  people,  and  yet  such  a writer 
may  believe  in  the  place  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  atone- 
ment as  much  as  Paul.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  writers 
today  knowingly  and  deliberately  omit  any  reference  to 
the  concept  of  blood  in  God’s  plan  of  redemption  because 
they  deny  the  concept. 

For  myself,  I believe  “blood”  is  a great  concept  in  the  Bi- 
ble as  well  as  in  history.  I like  to  talk  about  it,  and  I teach 
it,  but  I am  unwilling  to  judge  a man  unsound  simply  because 
he  does  not  use  the  word.  Paul  says  in  Romans  we  are 
“justified  freely  by  his  grace  . . . through  faith  in  his  blood” 
(Rom.  3:24,  25),  but  in  Galatians  he  speaks  of  the  gospel 
of  justification  by  grace  through  faith,  and  never  once 
mentions  the  blood  of  Christ.  Shall  we  then  conclude  that 
it  is  not  the  same  Paul  writing  both,  or  that  he  changed? 
Why  did  Paul  not  warn  Timothy  and  Titus  about  failure  to 
preach  about  the  blood?  I don’t  really  know,  but  I would  not 
vote  against  Paul,  or  ask  to  have  those  seven  books  of  his 
removed  from  the  New  Testament  because  in  them  he  missed 
a good  chance  to  teach  about  the  blood. 


Blood  rites,  ceremonies,  and  feuds  are  common  in  history. 
The  covenants  were  sealed  by  sprinkling  the  blood  of 
animals,  and  then  eating  together  a common  meal!  1 

The  rite  of  circumcision  given  to  Abraham  by  God  was 
primarily  a blood  ceremony  confirming  his  faith  by  which 
he  became  a “friend  of  God.”  2 In  the  Mosaic  Covenant  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  the  blood  of  animals 
because  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  the 
blood  that  makes  atonement  for  the  soul. 3 

1 John  1:9  tells  us  that  the  blood  (the  life  is  in  the  blood, 
life  given  for  life)  of  Christ  cleanses  us  from  and  removes 
from  us  the  guilt  of  sin.  The  blood  is  not  mentioned  how- 
ever in  the  discussion  of  Jesus  with  Nicodemus,  but  it  also 
is  clear  that  blood  is  central  in  the  concept  of  atonement 
as  described  in  Hebrews.  Therefore  a lack  of  mention  of 
the  blood  is  not  an  evidence  that  a book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament or  its  author  is  not  sound  in  doctrine. 

It  grieves  the  person  who  loves  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  well  as  the  Head  of  the  church  Himself,  when  brethren 
judge  and  condemn  one  another  for  not  believing  the  Bible 
because  of  failure  to  treat  certain  doctrines  in  every  writing 
or  message.  Certainly  the  writer  or  speaker  ought  to  have 
the  kindness  of  a contact  and  an  opportunity  to  answer  a 
criticism  before  he  is  judged  unsound. 

To  infer  that  the  church  does  not  believe  in  the  blood  or 
the  Bible  because  she  does  not  restate  the  fact  regularly,  can 
only  do  harm,  create  suspicion,  and  cause  the  weak  to  stum- 
ble. If  one  feels  strongly  that  the  leadership  of  the  church  is 
deceptive  or  apostate,  he  may  not  be  ready  to  change  his 
mind  regardless  of  what  our  leaders  say  they  believe.  Paul 
also  was  not  able  to  change  the  minds  of  his  critics.  See 
2 Corinthians.  Paul  prayed  that  the  love  of  the  Philippians 
(ch.  1:9)  should  abound  in  knowledge.  And  John  says,  “He 
who  does  not  love  does  not  know  God.”  1 John  4:8.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  from  these  and  other  passages  like  them 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  really  understand  my 
brothers  if  I do  not  love  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  love  the 
brethren  we  suspect,  talk  against,  and  condemn.  It  was  love 
which  caused  Jesus  to  say,  “Neither  do  I condemn  thee: 
go,  and  sin  no  more.”  — Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


1 I S. B E.,  Vol.  2,  p.  727. 

2.  Ibid.,  Vol.  1,  p.  489. 

3.  Lev.  17:10-14. 
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A Threefold  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

By  Charles  Gautsche 


What  does  Pentecost  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
mean  to  the  church  in  the  twentieth  century?  The  best  way 
to  answer  that  question  is  to  determine  what  it  meant  to  the 
church  in  the  first  century.  In  John  16,  Jesus  assured  His 
disciples  that  they  would  have  divine  help  in  their  work  of 
establishing  the  church  and  being  ministers  of  the  gospel  to 
their  fellowmen.  Jesus  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  He 
called  the  Comforter.  The  Spirit  of  God  would  be  their  coun- 
selor, helper,  advocate,  intercessor,  and  strengthener. 

Those  disciples  faced  the  challenge  of  building  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  time.  Jesus  promised  that  He  would 
work  through  the  church  to  demonstrate  the  dynamic, 
transforming  power  of  the  gospel.  This  power  would  be 
present  in  the  church  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  lives  of  the  church  members.  The  world  was 
amazed  as  thousands  of  people  became  members  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  by  confession  of  faith  and  water 
baptism. 

There  was  no  question  about  the  promise  of  Jesus 
having  been  fulfilled.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  come,  and 
those  thousands,  along  with  the  120  who  had  been  in  the 
upper  room,  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Every  generation  faces  the  challenge  of  building  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  own  time.  We  have  the  same 
resources  to  carry  on  the  work  of  God  in  the  world  that 
were  available  to  the  church  in  the  first  century.  It  is  true 
that  mankind  is  caught  up  in  tension  and  turmoil  all  over 
this  world. 

Perpetual  struggle  for  supremacy  divides  the  nations. 
Revolution  and  struggle,  cold  wars  and  hot  wars,  poverty 
and  luxury,  the  problem  of  inequality  and  unfair  distribution 
of  goods,  racial  problems;  all  of  these  continually  growing  in 
magnitude  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  people. 

Remember,  the  world  must  have  looked  formidable  to 
those  120  that  gathered  in  the  upper  room  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  when  the  Spirit  came  into 
their  lives,  the  world  was  no  longer  formidable,  rather,  it 
was  the  believers  in  Christ  who  were  formidable  to  the 
world!  Even  the  Roman  Empire,  which  no  army  of  that 
day  was  able  to  conquer,  was  successfully  invaded  by  the 
missionary  corps  of  the  church.  The  devil  was  attacked  in 
his  own  strongholds  of  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome.  The 
church  established  her  outposts  as  the  missionaries  advanced 
throughout  the  empire  and  beyond. 


Charles  Gautsche,  Archbold,  Ohio,  is  pastor  of  the  Central  Mennonite  Church. 


It  was  John  the  Baptist  who  had  prophesied  that  Jesus 
Christ  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire.  In 
John  16:7,  Jesus  said,  “I  will  send  the  Holy  Spirit.”  It  was 
the  promise  to  baptize  with  the  spirit,  and  when  He  would 
come  into  their  lives,  they  would  find  it  expedient  and  ad- 
vantageous. I don’t  believe  that  John  was  speaking  about 
literal  fires;  but,  rather  zeal,  enthusiasm,  courage,  de- 
termined motivation  to  fulfill  God’s  commands  and  make  the 
gospel  known  to  all  people.  Those  people  became  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  channels  for  Him  to  move 
among  them;  the  tools  that  He  could  use;  the  spokesmen 
through  whom  He  could  speak.  And  things  happened!  The 
Holy  Spirit  worked  just  as  Jesus  said  He  would! 

He  Works  Upon  the  Sinners 

Jesus  said,  “And  when  he  [the  Holy  Spirit]  is  come, 
he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment”  (Jn.  16:8).  The  word  reprove  means  to  convince 
or  to  convict.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  convince 
people  of  the  truth,  of  the  facts  of  sin,  righteousness,  and 
judgment,  and  I find  that  Jesus  did  not  have  any  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Spirit.  “When  He  is  come  He 
will  reprove,  convict,  and  convince  the  world.” 

This  was  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  Peter 
preached  the  gospel,  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit.  Acts  2:37  tells  us  that  those  who  listened  were 
stung,  or  “cut  to  the  heart,  and  said  to  Peter  and  the  rest 
of  the  apostles,  ‘Brethren,  what  shall  we  do?’  ” They  were 
convinced  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment.  The  Holy 
Spirit  effectively  did  His  work. 

The  experience  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, but  we  clearly  see  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  his  life.  The  instance  I am  thinking  of  was 
after  Paul  had  been  imprisoned.  Knowing  that  he  could 
not  receive  a fair  trial  in  Palestine,  he  requested  that  his 
case  be  taken  before  Caesar’s  court  in  Rome,  but  before 
he  was  transferred  to  Rome  he  was  kept  at  Caesarea  for 
two  years.  While  there  he  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
a number  of  the  Roman  rulers. 

The  Bible  tells  us  in  Acts  24:25,  that  as  Paul  reasoned 
with  Felix  the  governor  about  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled  and  dismissed  Paul, 
saying  he  would  see  him  at  a more  convenient  time.  Later, 
when  Paul  defended  his  case  before  Agrippa  the  king,  we 
find  Agrippa  saying  to  Paul,  “Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a Christian.” 
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The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  convict  and  convince  people 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment  to  come.  The  Holy 
Spirit  accomplishes  this  by  convincing  people  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God  who  came  to  this  world  to  save  mankind 
from  their  sins,  that  after  His  death  on  the  cross  and  His 
resurrection  from  the  grave  Jesus  returned  to  heaven, 
enthroned  as  the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings. 

He  will  return  to  earth  to  receive  the  believers  and  to 
judge  the  unbelievers.  All  who  have  rejected  Christ  shall 
spend  eternity  with  Satan  in  the  place  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment. The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  sinner  is  to 
direct  each  one  to  Jesus  Christ  who  died  to  save  them  from 
sin,  and  its  eternal  consequences. 

Andrew  Reed  wrote: 

Holy  Spirit,  with  light  divine,  shine  upon  this  heart  of 
mine; 

Chase  the  shades  of  night  away,  turn  very  darkness 
into  day; 

Holy  Spirit,  with  power  divine,  cleanse  this  guilty  heart 
of  mine; 

Long  hath  sin,  without  control,  held  dominion  o’er  my  soul; 

Holy  Spirit,  all  divine,  dwell  within  this  heart  of  mine; 

Cast  down  every  idol  throne;  reign  supreme  and  reign 
alone. 

The  Holy  Spirit  Works  in  the  Believers 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  lead  people  to  Jesus 
so  that  in  faith  they  may  accept  Him  as  their  personal  Sav- 
ior. The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  comes  into  that  life.  We  call 
this  conversion  and  the  new  birth;  being  born  into  the  family 
of  God,  having  eternal  life.  Paul  describes  it  as  becoming  a 
new  creature  with  changed  purpose  of  motivation. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  goes  on  as  the  believers 
allow  Him  to  work  in  their  lives.  God  doesn’t  work  against 
a person’s  will,  therefore,  it  is  very  possible  to  resist  the 
Spirit,  or  even  quench  the  Spirit.  Believers  who  re- 
sist or  quench  the  Spirit  are  the  ones  that  put  themselves 
before  God  and  fellowman.  They  stall  the  work  of  God  in 
their  lives,  by  setting  up  a roadblock  of  their  own  wills. 

Jesus  called  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  truth.  He  said,  “He 
will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth’’  (Jn.  16:13).  We  need  to 
be  guided  into  all  truth,  both  in  understanding  the  will  of 
God,  and  how  to  apply  it  to  life.  We  need  to  know  what 
we  should  do  and  why;  what  we  should  not  do,  and  why; 
aware  of  what  the  effects  are  upon  our  life  and  the  lives 
of  others. 

The  Holy  Spirit  will  reveal  to  you  the  will  of  God.  He 
will  help  you  to  fulfill  the  will  of  God,  to  know  the  peace 
of  God,  and  to  experience  the  blessing  of  God.  The  Apostle 
Paul  uses  many  different  terms  to  describe  the  working  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  lives.  He  speaks  of  having  the  Spirit,  being 
led  by  the  Spirit,  living  by  the  Spirit,  and  being  spiritually 
minded.  He  intends  these  to  be  descriptions  of  every  Chris- 
tian believer. 


New  Testament  authors  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
born  again  believer  has  received  the  Spirit.  Verses  illus- 
trating this  would  be  Romans  5:5,  1 Thessalonians  4:8, 
and  1 John  3:24,  “Hereby  we  know  that  he  [Jesus  Christ] 
abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us.”  As 
the  apostles  wrote  to  the  churches,  they  were  expecting 
them  to  allow  the  Spirit  to  work  in  their  lives. 

John  R.  W.  Stott,  in  his  book  The  Baptism  and  Fullness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wrote,  “The  Lord  Jesus,  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  bestower  of  its  blessings,  gives 
both  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  all 
who  enter  His  covenant.  Further,  baptism  with  water  is  the 
sign  and  seal  of  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  as  much  as  it  is  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Water  baptism  is  the  initiatory 
Christian  rite,  because  Spirit  baptism  is  the  initiating 
Christian  experience.  ” 

God’s  norm,  therefore,  for  all  His  people  is  first  to  receive 
the  new  covenant  blessing  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  to  receive  water  baptism  as  the  sign 
and  seal  of  those  blessings,  and  to  continue  to  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit  and  manifest  this  fullness  in  holiness  of  life 
and  boldness  of  testimony.  In  Hebrews  6:4,  5 all  Christians 
are  described  as  being  “partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
have  tasted  the  . . . powers  of  the  age  to  come.” 

The  whole  Christian  life,  according  to  the  New  Testament, 
is  life  “in  the  Spirit”  following  the  new  birth  which  is  “of 
the  Spirit.’  The  overwhelming  emphasis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment epistles  is  not  to  urge  upon  Christian  readers  some 
new  or  distant  blessing,  but  to  remind  us  of  what  we  are 
and  to  call  us  to  become  fully  what  we  are  declared  to  be 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  our  original  birth  into  the  family 
of  God  at  the  time  of  conversion. 

The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  your  life  is  to  teach  you  and  to 
guide  you  into  all  truth.  He  is  to  communicate  to  you  what 
God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  reveal  to  Him.  Jesus 
said,  “He  will  show  you  things  to  come.”  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  of  how  much  we  miss  because  we  don’t  give  the 
Spirit  a chance  to  freely  work  in  our  lives  or  how  ignorant 
we  often  are  of  what  God  would  like  to  teaCh  us? 

In  John  16:12,  Jesus  said,  “I  have  yet  many  things  to  say 
to  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now.  When  the  Spirit  of 
truth  comes,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth,  for  he 
will  . . . declare  to  you  the  things  that  are  to  come.”  How- 
ever, we  must  be  teachable,  we  must  listen,  we  must  follow 
as  He  guides  us. 

The  Holy  Spirit  Works  Through  the  Believers 

The  Holy  Spirit  will  take  of  what  belongs  to  Jesus  and 
share  it  with  all  who  believe  in  Jesus.  His  purpose  is  to 
glorify  and  honor  Jesus  Christ  through  the  believers.  Only 
when  that  is  our  purpose  as  well,  are  we  living  up  to  the 
name  Christian  which  indicates  that  we  are  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Spirit  of  God  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  our  best  in  God’s  service.  In  our  day  one  of  the 
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outstanding  problems  of  the  church  is  mediocre  Christians. 

Myron  Augsburger  illustrated  this  matter  of  being  less  than 
the  best  possible  in  the  story  of  the  couple  attending  a 
social  function  at  which  the  man  sought  to  be  “the  life  of 
the  party.’  His  wife  commented  that  she  had  a model 
husband.  At  first  he  was  elated,  but  upon  returning  home 
he  checked  the  dictionary  and  found  “model”  means  a 
“small  imitation  of  the  real  thing.”  Many  church  members 
are  small  imitations  of  what  God  really  wants  and  has 
planned  for  them.  The  Holy  Spirit  works  through  the  be- 
lievers in  Christ  to  glorify  and  honor  Jesus  Christ. 

I remember  going  into  a building  that  was  quite  dark  in- 
side. It  was  a bright  sunshiny  day  but  light  could  not  come 
through  the  windows  because  the  windows  were  so  dirty. 
The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Spirit  depend  on  each 
member  to  be  a window,  a clean  window,  so  that  the  light 


of  the  glory  and  honor  of  Jesus  Christ  will  shine  through  tc 
others. 

Isaac  Watts  prayed: 

Come,  gracious  Spirit,  heavenly  dove,  with  all  Thy  quick- 
ening powers. 

Kindle  a flame  of  sacred  love  in  these  cold  hearts  of  ours. 

In  vain  we  tune  our  formal  songs,  in  vain  we  strive  to 
rise; 

Hosannas  languish  on  our  tongues,  and  our  devotion  dies. 

Dear  Lord,  and  shall  we  ever  live  at  this  poor  dying  rate? 

Our  love  so  faint,  so  cold  to  Thee,  and  Thine  to  us  so 
great! 

Come  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  dove,  with  all  Thy  quickening 
powers. 

Come  shed  abroad  our  Saviour’s  love,  and  that  shall 

kindle  ours.  ^ 


The  Strange  Gods  in 


the  Land 


By  Glenn  Brubacher 


. . . this  people  will  rise  and  play  the  harlot  after  the 
strange  gods  of  the  land,  where  they  go  to  be  among  them, 
and  they  will  forsake  me  and  break  my  covenant  which  I 
have  made  with  them”  (Deut.  31:16b). 

That  prediction  is  distressingly  true.  God’s  people, 
Israel,  became  religious  tramps.  Hosea  described  them  as  a 
prostitute  — eagerly  going  to  bed  with  the  latest  idol  in 
town. 

Last  spring  I visited  the  grave  of  my  Swiss  immigrant 
ancestor,  Abraham  Brubacher,  located  near  Indian  Run, 
Pennsylvania.  I stood  before  the  gravestone,  now  an 
English  stone  of  recent  make,  and  thanked  God  for  this  faith- 
ful ancestor.  I asked  myself  what  has  happened  to  his  sons 
and  daughters  who  are  scattered  around  the  world?  Have 
they  worshiped  the  idols  of  the  various  lands?  Do  they  stand 
under  the  judgment  of  the  words  of  Moses?  If  Moses’ 
words  have  any  relevance  to  Christians  today,  they  are 
frightening  to  reflect  on. 

One  of  the  prophetic  statements  of  the  Old  Testament  is, 
“You  shall  not  serve  other  gods.”  This  call  to  faithfulness  is 
largely  forgotten  today  because  many  Christians  feel  the 
real  issue  is  between  theism  and  atheism,  belief  in  God  and 
no  belief  in  God.  But  that  is  not  so.  The  real  issue  is  be- 
tween the  worship  of  God  and  the  worship  of  idols. 

What  guides  our  life  is  our  god.  The  practice  of  idolatry 
is  far  more  than  an  ancient  mythological  quirk.  It  comes 
from  something  more  than  animist  ignorance,  or  tribal 
legend.  Idolatry  is  among  us  today.  Paul  says  in  Colossians 
3 that  covetousness  is  idolatry  — the  object  we  desire  has 
become  our  guide  — our  god.  That  from  which  we  receive  our 
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direction  and  purpose  for  living,  that  on  which  we  expend 
our  energy,  that  to  which  we  give  ourselves,  is  our  god. 

As  we  look  at  our  world  today  we  note  many  gods. 

Liberty  and  Freedom 

For  some  North  Americans  liberty  and  freedom  is  their 
god.  The  prophets  of  this  god  are  the  preachers  and  politi- 
cians who  pronounce  that  self-determination  (political  and 
economic)  gives  to  men  the  wholeness  they  seek. 

For  many  people  revolution  is  their  god.  The  prophets  of 
this  god  are  Marx,  Lenin,  and  a whole  host  of  political 
agitators  and  social  disrupters  who  believe  that  destruction 
of  present  forms  of  national  organization  is  a step  toward 
developing  better  men  and  nations. 

For  other  men  of  the  world  militarism  is  their  god.  They 
believe  that  security  is  a virtue.  There  is  little  spiritual 
difference  between  a military  dictatorship  and  a military 
democracy.  Both  serve  this  god. 

We  may  protest  the  inference  that  our  worship  of  God 
is  mixed  with  the  honoring  of  other  gods.  Just  as  Jacob’s 
wife  carried  with  her  the  household  gods  of  her  home,  yet 
lived  with  Jacob  who  worshiped  Jehovah,  so  we  may  be 
guilty  of  mixed  faith. 

Watch  out.  You  may  find  these  gods  in  your  closet! 

Materialism 

Materialism.  This  is  a god  of  North  American  culture.  Its 
high  priests  are  the  loan  and  investment  men  who  dispense 
the  power  of  this  god  to  Mr.  Average.  They  proclaim,  “Buy 
this  and  you  will  have  life;  buy  that  and  you  shall  receive 
blessing.” 
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Prophets  of  this  religion  are  the  businessmen  who  create 
demand  for  a product  by  advertising,  and  advertising  agents 
who  tell  of  the  fulfillment  and  joy  their  product  offers.  The 
altars  of  this  god  are  found  in  every  community  and  most 
homes  and  hearts  in  the  land.  The  creed  of  this  god  is 
“Mere  possession  of  a material  item  brings  happiness  and  ful- 
fillment. To  possess  is  to  know  the  good  life,  and  to  strive 
to  possess  is  a virtue  which  this  god  honors.”  Simply  stated 
its  creed  is  “Possessions  bring  meaning.”  This  god  dominates 
this  land.  It  grips  those  who  make  the  laws  of  our  lands. 
It  grips  those  who  plan  national  economics.  It  grips  Mr. 
Average  who  thinks  a beautiful  house  will  make  a happy 
home,  that  a fat  bank  account  means  security,  that  invest- 
ments give  power.  This  god  brings  only  counterfeit  happi- 
ness, false  security,  and  demoniac  power. 

In  the  end  materialism  brings  only  contemporary  empti- 
ness and  eternal  poverty. 

Nationalism 

Nationalism  is  another  god.  Many  men  who  claim  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jehovah  live  by  the  call  of  this  god.  His 
prophets  are  the  politicians  who  create  religious  commit- 
ments to  the  nation  and  the  preachers  who  announce  the 
virtue  of  making  the  well-being  of  one’s  own  homeland  the 
highest  good  in  life.  The  shrines  of  this  god  are  found  in 
the  holy  places — in  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  in  Washington 
and  San  Clemente. 

The  first  article  of  faith  is  “The  highest  good  a citizen 
can  perform  is  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  god,  his  country.” 
The  second  article  of  faith  is  that  this  god  can  do  no  wrong. 
He  establishes  truth  and  right.  All  his  loyal  subjects  can  justly 
live  by  the  creed,  “my  country,  right  or  wrong!” 

How  interesting  to  note  the  way  this  god  finds  ex- 
pression in  other  dimensions  of  life.  When  a hockey  player 
from  the  opposing  team  breaks  the  nose  of  one  of  “our”  boys 
by  a well-placed  elbow  smash,  he  is  a menace  to  the  game. 
When  one  of  our  boys  returns  the  favor,  he  is  playing  the 
important  role  of  team  policeman. 

This  god  brings  calamity  and  destruction.  He  is  wasting 
the  Middle  East.  Arab  and  Jew  alike  are  guilty.  He  is  wast- 
ing Vietnam  because  Russian,  Chinese,  Americans,  and 
Vietnamese  worship  him. 

Would  to  God  that  all  men  who  call  upon  Jehovah  would 
wholly  call  upon  Him. 

Sensuousnass 

Another  god  is  sensuousness.  This  is  becoming  the  god  of 
many  youth.  But  he  is  not  their  god  alone.  The  prophets  of 
this  god  are  the  corporations  who  tell  us  that  drinking  their 
brew  is  happiness,  that  taking  their  pill  relieves  gluttons’ 
guilt  (heartburn),  that  buying  their  car  relieves  work  addicts’ 
pain  (tension),  and  the  pop  writers  and  folk  heroes  who  pro- 
claim the  great  life  of  love  (polygamous  sex)  and  joy  (acid 
trip). 

This  god  creates  communities  who  worship  — who  are  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  bottle,  who  eat  the  holy  meal  (drugs), 
who  dine  in  exotic  settings  at  considerable  expense. 

Sensuousness  is  the  god  that  is  slowly  replacing  the  god 


of  materialism.  When  one  god  doesn’t  satisfy,  another  offers 
his  hope.  The  new  god  won’t  do  any  better  than  the  old. 
Sensuousness  brings  only  an  empty  life  and  a constant  need 
to  return  again  and  again.  That  eternal  craving  shows  up  this 
god  for  what  it  is  — he  is  never  satisfied. 

You  must  hear  Moses’  words.  They  call  for  self-examina- 
tion. You,  like  Jacob,  may  be  guilty  of  carrying  household 
gods. 

God  is  ready  to  forgive  and  to  heal;  but  beware,  the  un- 
repentant shall  suffer  hurt.  ^ 


Lo,  the  Hands  of  Jesus! 

By  Dan  Harman 

Lo,  the  hands  of  Jesus!  How  they  work  and  serve  and 
toil  with  sacrifice.  See  the  carpenter  hands,  the  miracle 
working  hands,  the  praying  hands  of  the  Christ.  See  how 
they  point  and  lift  and  touch  with  love.  See  them.  Follow 
them.  See  the  hands  that  grip  the  donkey’s  bridle  on  the 
trip  into  Jerusalem.  Watch  as  they  hold  the  oars  and  kindle 
the  fire  and  mend  the  nets.  See  the  hands  that  moved  at 
the  Father’s  bidding. 

Lo,  the  hands  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God. 

Notice  their  masterful  commands:  the  mud-cakes  they 
place  on  the  eyes  of  the  man  born  blind.  The  grasp  they 
hold  on  Peter’s  mother-in-law.  The  strength  they  display  as 
they  seize  Peter  himself  before  he  disappears  beneath  the 
waters  of  Galilee:  O,  how  those  few  steps  on  the  surface 
excited  the  big  fisherman! 

Notice  the  gentle  turn  of  His  hands.  How  He  motioned 
Mary  back  to  her  place  at  His  feet  as  He  cautioned  Martha 
about  her  busyness.  How  He  replaced  the  severed  ear  of 
the  guard  in  the  garden  before  Calvary.  How  kind  they 
seem  as  He  broke  the  bread  in  the  upper  room.  How  con- 
siderate and  lovingly  they  bathed  the  feet  of  the  disciples 
to  teach  humility. 

See  His  hands.  Watch  them  tremble  as  He  overturns  the 
tables  of  the  money  changers  in  the  temple. 

See  them  as  they  grow  rigid  with  pain  under  the  blows 
of  the  hammer  on  Golgotha. 

See  them  still  and  quiet,  with  jagged  holes  in  the  center, 
as  the  graveclothes  wind  around  them  and  they  disappear 
from  sight. 

And  see  His  hands  in  their  glory  as  He  walks  toward  Mary 
of  Magdala.  See  the  miracle  of  understanding  in  her  face 
as  one  of  His  hands  touches  her  shoulder.  Surely  she  must 
have  kissed  that  hand!  Surely  it  was  the  most  redemptive 
touch  in  her  life. 

See  the  hands  of  Jesus:  they  reach  out  for  you  in  tender- 
ness, in  challenge,  in  beckoning  opportunity,  in  eternal  hope. 
They  call  with  a wave.  They  bring  hope  with  a lifting.  They 
grip  the  mind  and  the  heart  and  the  soul. 

Lo,  the  hands  of  the  Master.  Hands  scarred  for  you. 
Hands  ready  to  raise  you  to  fellowship  with  His  Father. 
Grip  them.  Seize  them  in  one  desperate  lurch  of  faith.  ^ 
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People  who  should  benefit  most  from  this  article  are  least  likely 
to.  They  are  too  busy  to  read  it. 


Why  Overbusyness? 

By  Levi  Keidel 


I unlocked  my  office  door  and  began  the  day’s  work, 
propelled  by  an  acute  sense  of  urgency.  Rebel  insurgents  had 
overrun  three  fourths  of  Congo’s  geographic  area  and  were 
slowly  advancing  toward  our  city.  Missionaries  in  these  areas 
had  either  fled  or  been  taken  captive.  My  guarded  ques- 
tions to  Congolese  co-workers  poorly  concealed  my  anxiety 
about  the  welfare  of  my  wife,  my  children,  and  myself.  But 
regardless  of  what  crisis  the  future  might  hold,  the  present 
had  to  be  packed  with  work. 

“Good  morning,  speaker,” 

This  is  the  common  vernacular  term  used  for  the  white 
missionary.  1 turned  and  saw  outside  my  office  window,  an 
old  Christian,  Elder  Tshimanga,  leaning  on  his  walking 
staff.  He  had  undergone  two  operations  for  chest  cancer, 
and  was  again  beginning  to  suffer  pain.  His  home  was  about 
two  miles  distant,  on  the  edge  of  the  city. 

“Good  morning,  Tshimanga.  Won’t  you  come  in?” 

He  seated  himself  in  my  office. 

“Speaker,  I’ve  come  to  pray  with  you,”  he  said.  “I 
know  these  are  hard  days  for  you.  I want  to  ask  God  to 
strengthen  your  heart.” 

We  knelt  by  our  chairs.  For  perhaps  five  minutes  he 
poured  out  his  heart  to  God  on  our  behalf  . . . that  we 
would  continue  to  give  ourselves  to  the  work  . . . that  we 
would  not  be  afraid  . . . that  God  would  protect  us  in  any 
eventuality.  Then  he  rose,  shook  hands,  picked  up  his  walk- 
ing staff,  and  with  the  slow  measured  movements  of  a man 
in  pain,  he  turned  and  left. 

I enjoyed  a brief  sense  of  warm  gratitude  for  what  the  old 
man  had  done,  and  returned  to  my  work.  Only  later  that 
day  the  impact  of  what  had  happened  struck  me. 

That  man  had  submitted  himself  to  at  least  four  hours 
of  pain  for  the  few  minutes  he  spent  with  me.  I could  see 
him  walking  a few  yards  to  lean  upon  a tree,  then  walking 
another  short  distance  to  where  he  could  lean  against  a 
fence  post.  Why  hadn’t  I offered  to  drive  him  home?  What 
could  make  me  so  calloused  and  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
a human  being  in  pain? 

Rebels  never  reached  our  city,  and  I was  able  to  recipro- 
cate the  old  man’s  kindness  before  he  died.  But  the  incident 
shocked  me  to  an  awareness  of  my  guilt  of  the  sin  of  over- 
busyness. 
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Many  Christians  will  readily  admit  that  they  too  are 
guilty.  We  so  overschedule  our  lives  that  we  are  perpetually 
coping  with  crisis.  We  live  unto  ourselves,  as  sealed 
cylinders  of  busyness  zipping  past  one  another  in  separate 
errand  tubes.  In  the  name  of  “dedication,”  we  short-circuit 
our  God-given  resources  of  creativity,  treat  other  persons  as 
things,  and  slowly  destroy  ourselves. 

Do  we  really  follow  Jesus?  He  cherished  human  relation- 
ships. He  had  time  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  lilies  and 
birds  and  clouds.  He  had  time  to  heal,  to  love,  to  forgive, 
to  restore.  As  my  friend  Elder  Tshimanga,  He  had  time  to 
comfort  those  in  distress.  Alongside  this  example,  can’t  you 
almost  hear  our  lives  rattle  with  a hollow  busy  emptiness? 

Many  of  us  readily  admit  this  is  true.  But  too  few  of  us 
understand  why  we  do  it.  What  compels  us  to  surrender  our- 
selves to  a pattern  of  emergency-oriented  living  which 
instead  of  building  us,  destroys  us,  and  which  dehumanizes 
others?  My  years  on  furlough  have  given  me  opportunity 
to  study  the  problem,  and  I think  I’ve  found  some  answers; 
and  understanding  the  “why”  of  overwork  can  help  us  find 
our  way  from  emptiness  to  the  kind  of  “fullness  of  life”  Je- 
sus wants  each  of  us  to  enjoy. 

I believe  that  often  our  compulsion  to  overwork  is  moti- 
vated by  feelings  of  false  guilt. 

Guilt  does  have  a positive  role.  We  sense  guilt  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  convicts  us  of  sin.  When  we  confess  that  sin, 
we  enjoy  the  wonderful  sense  of  His  restoration,  liberation, 
and  joy. 

But  you’ll  probably  discover  that  what  motivates  you  to  a 
life-style  of  overwork  is  quite  a different  kind  of  guilt.  It 
doesn’t  make  you  more  Christlike.  To  the  contrary,  on 
occasion  it  probably  makes  you  act  very  unlike  Christ.  It 
frustrates,  incapacitates,  and  imprisons  you.  It  imbues  you 
with  a morbid  sense  of  self-hate  and  worthlessness. 

Let’s  understand  this  clearly:  any  guilt  which  motivates  me 
to  become  less  than  the  whole  well-adjusted,  liberated  Christ- 
like person  He  wants  me  to  be,  does  not  come  from  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Then  where  does  it  come  from? 

Often  it  comes  from  environmental  factors  which  were  a 
part  of  my  upbringing. 

I may  enslave  myself  to  a schedule  of  overbusyness  to 
compensate  for  guilt  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  other  areas. 
Maybe  I tend  to  be  an  introvert,  and  feel  guilty  because  I 
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find  it  difficult  to  develop  deep  relationships  with  other 
people;  and  so  I immerse  myself  in  work.  Maybe  I feel  I 
must  provide  my  children  with  things  which  my  parents 
were  unable  to  give  me,  and  so  I make  it  up  to  them  by 
overwork.  I may  feel  that  I have  no  outstanding  gifts  which 
I can  use  for  the  Lord  as  do  others  whom  I admire,  so  to 
keep  from  groveling  in  self-pity,  I occupy  myself  with  over- 
work. 

Perhaps  my  parents  were  rigid  disciplinarians,  and  didn  t 
balance  their  demands  with  praise  for  accomplishment.  Be- 
cause I was  constantly  reminded  that  I was  falling  short 
of  their  expectations,  guilt  became  my  constant  companion. 
Because  I have  lived  so  long  with  it,  1 no  longer  feel  com- 
fortable without  it.  Instead  of  accepting  the  real  worth  I 
have  in  God’s  sight,  I must  continue  trying  to  prove  my 
worth  by  overwork. 

Perhaps  my  parents  or  an  influential  teacher  conditioned 
me  to  set  for  myself  unrealistic  goals.  This  has  made  me 
abnormally  meticulous  and  perfective.  I defend  details  with 
crusaderish  zeal.  Because  I’ve  set  for  myself  goals  which  are 
humanly  unachievable,  no  matter  how  far  I excel  others, 
I’m  never  satisfied.  Because  shortcomings  are  intolerable  in 
myself,  I cannot  tolerate  them  in  others. 

Maybe  with  me  religion  has  always  been  a family  thing.  I’ve 
never  grasped  the  real  meaning  of  salvation  for  myself. 
Rather  than  God  saving  me  by  His  grace  alone,  I feel  I 
must  help  Him  by  doing  “my  part.”  Yes,  He’s  the  “Good 
Shepherd”  and  I believe  I’m  in  the  sheepfold,  but  there 
may  be  cracks  in  the  wall.  I must  keep  trying  to  seal  all 
the  cracks  with  my  good  works  lest  I leak  out  somewhere 
and  in  the  end  fail  of  the  grace  of  God  after  all. 

To  these  environmental  factors  could  be  added  many  more. 
Any  one  of  these  examples  can  so  imbue  a person  with  a 
sense  of  guilt  that  he  wears  it  as  a perpetual  cloak.  He 
accepts  it  as  a necessary  part  of  his  spirituality.  Some  people 
commit  crimes  to  guarantee  themselves  suffering  they  feel 
they  deserve.  Devotees  to  pagan  religions  lay  on  spikes  or 
lash  their  backs  to  become  more  holy.  Many  of  us  as  Chris- 
tians do  essentially  the  same  thing.  We  flagellate  ourselves 
with  false  guilt  year  after  year,  mistakenly  feeling  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  our  spiritual  dedication. 

So  to  effectively  deal  with  the  problem  of  overbusyness,  I 
must  expose  and  deal  with  the  feelings  of  false  guilt  which 
may  motivate  it.  How  can  I find  liberation  from  such 
feelings  so  that  I can  with  a clear  conscience  undertake  to 
alter  my  life-style? 

Jesus  promised  that  those  who  follow  Him  would  never 
come  under  condemnation.  John  5:24.  The  Apostle  Paul 
exultantly  declares,  “Who  will  accuse  God’s  chosen  people? 
God  himself  declares  them  not  guilty!  Can  anyone,  then, 
condemn  them?  . . . There  is  nothing  in  all  creation  that 
will  ever  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God” 
(Rom.  8:31-39,  TEV).° 


Just  as  the  truth  of  Christ’s  death  upon  the  cross  for  our 
salvation  is  rejected  or  accepted,  the  above  truth  about 
deliverance  from  guilt  is  likewise  either  rejected  or  accepted. 
After  the  scriptural  promise  that  nothing  in  all  creation 
has  power  to  separate  us  from  His  love,  mentally  we  can  do 
it  ourselves.  We  can  persist  in  condemning  ourselves.  When 
God  says,  “I  sent  My  only  Son  to  liberate  you,”  we  can 
reply,  “But  we  don’t  really  want  it  that  way.  We  find 
more  comfort  in  feeling  condemned.  We  reject  it.” 

Or  we  can  really  accept  for  ourselves  the  truth  that 
“there  is  no  longer  any  condemnation  whatsoever  for 
those  of  us  who  live  in  union  with  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom. 
8:1,  paraphrase),  and  rejoice  in  it.  When  we  understand  that 
our  guilt  feelings  do  not  come  from  God,  but  are  being 
exploited  by  Satan  to  incapacitate  us,  we  can  resolutely  re- 
pel their  further  invasion  into  our  thinking.  We  can  believe 
that  God  is  working  with  us  toward  freeing  us.  By  per- 
sistently disciplining  what  occupies  our  attention,  our  thought 
patterns  will  be  shifted  away  from  guilt,  and  become  fastened 
upon  the  wonderful  truth  of  our  liberation. 

When  I am  free  from  feelings  of  false  guilt,  I am  likewise 
free  to  focus  my  attention  upon  dealing  with  my  problems 
of  overbusyness.  I must  rearrange  priorities  and  restructure 
programs  so  that  I pursue  a life-style  which  will  bring  me 
into  the  mainstream  of  abundant  living  — that  kind  of  living 
Jesus  meant  for  me  to  enjoy  in  the  first  place  — a life-style 
which  will  build  me  and  others  toward  becoming  liberated, 
creative  whole  persons. 

This  is  not  easy.  It  means  cutting  out  for  myself  each  day 
a more  reasonably-sized  task;  it  means  contenting  myself 
with  a reduced  pace  which  allows  me  a reserve  of  energy 
to  meet  emergencies.  People  may  misunderstand  me.  Guilt 
will  fight  to  its  bitter  end  to  accuse  me. 

Yet  overwork  is  not  different  from  other  sins.  We  have  the 
promise  that  it  need  not  have  dominion  over  us.  Romans 
6:14.  The  energy  I once  expended  to  maintain  that  hectic 
depersonalizing  pace  and  the  energy  once  dissipated  to 
feed  false  guilt,  can  now  be  used  to  help  me  be  the  kind  of 
person  my  friend  Elder  Tshimanga  was  trying  to  be:  a loving 
healing  person  in  the  world.  ^ 


•From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man.  Copyright  1966,  1971  by  American  Bible 
Society.  Used  by  permission. 


Rejoice  always,  pray  constantly,  give  thanks  in 
all  circumstances;  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  for  you.  Do  not  quench  the 
Spirit,  do  not  despise  prophesying,  but  test 
everything;  hold  fast  what  is  good,  abstain 
from  every  form  of  evil.  1 Thessalonians  5:16-22. 
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JANUARY  WHITE  SALE 


The  following  titles  are  being  offered  as  part  of  an  inventory  reduction  program.  All  orders  must  be 
accompanied  by  payment  and  all  orders  will  be  sent  postage-paid  by  us.  No  limit  to  the  number  or  quan- 
tity of  titles  that  you  order. 


Sale  in  effect  January  18  to  February  22  only. 


v 


THE  TOUCH  OF  GOD  by  James  Fairfield 

The  personal  story  of  eleven  broadcasters  and  how  they  be- 
came "new  creatures"  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Retail  price,  $.50;  sale  price  $.  1 2 

A TIME  FOR  TEACHING  edited  by  Willard  Roth 

A book  of  articles  reprinted  from  Builder  for  leaders  and 
teachers  in  the  church. 

Retail  price  $1 .00;  sale  price  $.30 

TOMORROW,  TOMORROW,  TOMORROW  by  Elaine  Rich 

Here  is  an  inside  view  of  the  day-by-day  experiences  of  work 
in  a mental  hospital. 

Retail  price  $2.00;  sale  price  $.55 

THE  CHURCH  NURTURES  FAITH  by  J.  C.  Wenger 

A history  of  the  development  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  Menno- 
nite  Church. 

Retail  price  $1.00;  sale  price  $ 30 

HAROLD  S.  BENDER- EDUCATOR 

This  volume  contains  facts  concerning  Harold  S Bender  and 
illustrates  the  wide  range  of  his  influence.  A must  for  every- 
one acquainted  with  this  great  man. 

Retail  price  $3.50;  sale  price  $ 90 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  MOROS  by  C.  L.  Graber 

The  Moro  Indians  in  picture  and  story.  Contains  stories  of  the 
earliest  contacts  between  the  Moros  and  the  Mennonites. 

Retail  price  $1 .50;  sale  price  $.55 

THROUGH  SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW  by  Evelyn  Bauer 

The  personal  story  of  the  life  of  a young  missionary  to  India 
struck  by  polio. 

Retail  price  $2.95;  sale  price  $.80 


LET  THERE  BE  MUSIC  by  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

Here  is  the  essense  of  worship  in  verse  with  an  appropriate 
prayer  or  meditation  to  complete  each  day. 

Retail  price  $1.00;  sale  price  $.55 

SELECTIONS  FROM  LIFE  SONGS  NO.  2 

Choice  selections  from  the  well-known  Life  Songs  No.  2 hymn- 
book.  Ideal  for  camps.  While  supply  lasts  . . . 

Retail  price  $.35;  sale  price  $13 

FROM  THE  MENNONITE  PULPIT  by  Paul  Erb 

Here  is  a collection  of  sermons  by  Mennonite  preachers.  Some 
say  that  preaching  a good  sermon  is  a dying  art.  Here  is  proof 
that  Mennonite  preaching  is  alive  and  well.  Contains  sermons 
on  many  subjects  by  such  men  as  Ralph  E.  Buckwalter,  Gerald 
Studer,  David  A.  Shenk.  Richard  Detweiler,  Roy  D.  Roth,  and 
many  more. 

Retail  price  $4 .50;  sale  price  $1  00 


THE  TOUCH  OF  GOD  $ ,12 

A TIME  FOR  TEACHING  $.30 

TOMORROW.  TOMORROW,  TOMORROW  $ 55 

THE  CHURCH  NURTURES  FAITH  $ 30 

HAROLD  S.  BENDER  $ .90 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  MOROS  $ 55 

THROUGH  SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW  $ 80 

LET  THERE  BE  MUSIC  $.55 

SELECTIONS  FROM  LIFE  SONGS  NO.  2 $.13 

FROM  THE  MENNONITE  PULPIT  $1  00 


Name  Address 

City  State  Tip 

Please  include  check,  cash,  or  money  order — no  charges.  Write  in  the 
space  provided  the  number  of  copies  you  want.  Mail  order  to 
HERALD  PRESS.  616  WALNUT  AVE..  SCOTT'DALE.  PA.  1 5683 


J 
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The  Lord 
Tied 

My  Tongue 

By  Lowell  R.  Martin 

Our  family  operated  a small  drive-in-restaurant  in  an 
area  of  town  near  a college,  some  small  businesses,  and 
many  residences.  We  enjoyed  good  business  and  especially 
at  the  midday  and  evening  meal  periods.  During  the 
1 1/2-hour  lunch  periods  there  often  would  be  dozens  of 
people  crowded  into  the  small  waiting  room  to  place  their 
orders  and  wait  for  them  to  be  filled. 

Occasionally,  because  of  the  rushing  and  crowding,  errors 
were  made  in  orders.  We  had  cautioned  all  the  waiters  to 
always  apologize  and  be  very  courteous  to  customers  and 
especially  if  an  error  should  be  called  to  their  attention.  It 
seemed  however  that  the  Lord  reserved  the  real  test  for 
me. 

One  day  at  lunchtime  it  was  especially  crowded  in  the 
waiting  room.  As  we  rushed  about  filling  orders  I stepped 
up  to  one  of  the  serving  windows.  The  man  at  the  window 
was  about  forty  years  old  but  very  small  and  he  seemed 
quite  irritated. 

“Good  morning,  sir!  Can  I help  you”?  I questioned. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  whether  you  can  or  not!  You  sure 
haven’t  so  far.  I put  my  order  in  a half  hour  ago.  Fifty 
people  have  come  and  gone  since  then  and  I still  don’t  have 
mine!  What’s  the  matter  with  you  people  anyhow?  You 
always  foul  me  up!” 

My  natural  impulse  was  to  fire  back  with  something  like, 
“Look  little  fellow,  I saw  you  come  in  not  more  than  five 
minutes  ago  and  if  you  can’t  wait  your  turn  like  everyone 
else,  just  leave.”  But  instead,  my  eyes  were  drawn  to  the 
small  signs  we  had  placed  above  the  inside  of  the  serving 
window  which  said,  “Pray  for  each  customer.”  Quickly  pray- 
ing something  like,  “Lord!  Help  me  to  be  civil  to  this 
fiery  little  fellow.”  I said  to  the  man. 


Lowell  R.  Martin,  Galena,  Kan.,  is  a student  at  Ozark  Bible  College. 


“I’m  sorry,  sir.  I must  have  misplaced  your  order.  If  you 
will  tell  me  what  you  ordered,  I will  go  get  it  immediately 
and  bring  it  to  you.” 

“It  was  a cheeseburger,  french  fries,  and  a strawberry 
malt,  and  hurry  up,  I only  have  half  an  hour  for  lunch.” 
Quickly,  I picked  up  his  food  and  returned  to  him. 

“Here  you  are,  sir!  I’m  sorry  we  caused  you  to  wait  so 
long.  Since  I goofed  up  and  probably  caused  you  to  be  late 
for  work,  we  won’t  charge  you  for  this.  Thank  you  for  com- 
ing. Come  back  again  and  we’ll  try  to  do  better.” 

Grabbing  up  the  bag,  he  grumbled  as  he  left,  “You’ll 
never  see  me  again.  I’m  not  going  to  give  you  another 
chance  to  foul  me  up.” 

Almost  immediately  it  seemed  the  Lord  repaid  me  for  hav- 
ing controlled  my  tongue.  The  next  several  customers  all 
praised  me  for  holding  my  temper  and  not  telling  that  fellow 
off.  Most  of  them  remarked  something  to  the  effect  that  if 
they  had  customers  like  that  one  they  would  encourage  him 
to  take  his  business  elsewhere. 

Soon  this  incident  was  forgotten  and  business  went  on  as 
usual.  Then  after  about  a year  we  sold  the  drive-in  and  I 
went  to  work  in  a factory.  I was  somewhat  skeptical  about 
working  in  a factory  because  I remembered  how  foul-minded 
and  foul-tongued  I and  others  had  been  where  I worked 
before  I had  become  a Christian.  I made  my  mind  up, 
however,  that  no  matter  where  I worked  I was  going  to 
witness  for  the  Lord. 

I got  acquainted  with  the  woman  who  operated  the 
machine  next  to  me.  It  seemed  that  she  always  had  problems 
and  sometimes  she  would  come  to  work  very  despondent 
and  almost  in  tears.  One  morning  I questioned;  “Teresa,  you 
seem  to  have  such  a big  problem  today.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  help?”  Then  she  blurted  out  her  problem. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  There  is  nothing  I can  do  to 
please  my  husband.  He  complains  about  everything.  He  com- 
plains because  I spend  too  much  for  groceries  and  he  com- 
plains because  I don’t  buy  the  good  cuts  of  meat.  He 
won’t  go  anywhere  with  me,  but  he  goes  out  with  the 
guys  and  drinks.  I just  can’t  do  anything  to  suit  him  and 
now  he’s  even  accusing  me  of  running  around  on  him.  We 
have  talked  to  his  mother  and  we  have  talked  to  a marriage 
counselor,  and  we  have  even  talked  to  a preacher  who 
lives  across  the  street.  I don’t  know  anyone  else  to  talk  to 
and  I just  don’t  know  what  to  do!” 

“Teresa!  You  have  talked  to  everyone  about  your  problem 
except  the  only  one  who  can  really  help  you.” 

“Who  do  you  know  that  can  help  me?  Don’t  tell  me 
about  a preacher  because  the  one  we  talked  to  has  the  same 
problems  we  have!” 

“No!  The  only  one  who  can  help  you  is  Jesus.  All  these 
others  might  give  you  some  good  advice  and  some  of  this 
might  even  temporarily  help  you  in  the  problems  that  you 
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and  your  husband  have.  But  only  Jesus  can  lead  you  to  a 
permanent  solution  to  your  problems.” 

As  we  continued  to  talk,  Teresa  agreed  to  study  the  Bible 
with  me  and  even  hoped  she  might  get  her  husband  to  join 
in  with  us.  A couple  of  days  later  she  said  that  her  husband, 
Eddie,  agreed  that  he  would  study  with  us.  So  we  set  a 
time  for  our  first  get-together. 

At  the  appointed  time  I arrived  at  their  home  and  as 
Teresa  introduced  me  to  Eddie  he  seemed  very  pleasant. 
I had  the  feeling  I had  seen  him  somewhere  before,  no 
doubt  at  a store  or  the  post  office  I thought. 

We  sat  down  around  the  kitchen  table  and  began  to  go 
through  a study  of  the  gospels  designed  to  show  the  deity 
of  Jesus  and  the  authority  of  His  Word.  Both  Teresa  and 
Eddie  joined  in  enthusiastically.  In  fact  it  seemed  that  Eddie 
had  a better  understanding  of  the  Bible  than  his  wife.  All 
too  soon  I noticed  that  it  was  after  ten  o’clock  and  made 
preparation  to  leave  and  arranged  for  another  study  the 
following  week. 

As  I prepared  to  leave,  Eddie  looked  rather  sheepishly, 
stuck  out  his  hand  and  said,  “I  think  I owe  you  an  apology!” 

“What  ever  on  earth  for?”  I asked,  “You  have  been  a 
perfect  host  and  I have  enjoyed  thoroughly  being  here.” 

“You  really  don’t  remember  me,  do  you?  About  two  years 
ago  down  at  your  drive-in?”  Then  it  dawned  on  me.  This 
was  that  same  fiery  little  fellow  that  had  given  me  such  a 
hard  time  about  his  order. 

Eddie  went  on.  “Many  times  I have  thought  about  how 
nasty  I was  that  day  and  wished  I had  kept  my  mouth  shut. 
I just  couldn’t  believe  that  anyone  could  take  the  things 
I said  to  you  and  not  blow  his  top.  I want  you  to  know 
I’m  really  sorry.” 

Since  that  night  both  Eddie  and  Teresa  have  become 
very  devoted  Christians  and  dear  friends  to  me.  I know 
now  that  the  Lord  didn’t  help  me  control  my  tongue  just 
so  I could  receive  praise  from  the  other  customers.  His  real 
purpose  was  that  He  might  work  in  His  own  peculiar  way 
and  in  His  own  pattern  of  time  to  glorify  His  name  by 
adding  these  two  more  precious  souls  to  His  kingdom. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

“Modern  Pharisees  believe  it  their  moral  duty  to  correct 
people  and  make  them  good  by  criticism.”  — David  A.  Mac- 
Lennan. 

o o o 

The  probability  of  life  originating  from  accident  is  compa- 
rable to  the  probability  of  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  resulting 
from  an  explosion  in  a printing  factory.  — Prof.  Edwin  Conk- 
lin 

o o o 

Imagination  was  given  to  man  to  compensate  him  for  what 
he  is  not,  and  a sense  of  humor  was  provided  to  console  him 
for  what  he  is.  — The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

o o © 

Those  who  complain  about  the  way  the  ball  bounces  are 


usually  the  ones  who  dropped  it.  — General  Features  Corpo- 
ration. 

o o o 

A smile  is  a curve  that  can  set  many  things  straight. 

o o © 

A camel  looks  like  something  that  was  put  together  by  a 
committee. 

o o o 

Printed  letterheads  are  so  useful.  You  can  find  out  the 
name  of  the  man  who  signed  the  letter. 

o o o 

The  minute  a man  begins  to  feel  his  importance,  his 
friends  begin  to  doubt  it. 

o o o 

One  of  the  reasons  it’s  so  hard  to  train  children  at  home 
today  is  that  parents  and  children  are  so  seldom  there. 

For  the  Lonely 

It’s  awful  to  be  lonely.  Lord. 

Sometimes 

when  I’m  in  a crowded  room 
surrounded  by  people  who  love  me 
I still  feel  lonely. 

I’ll  bet  the  world  is  full 
of  lonely  people 
Sitting  on  park  benches 
and  barstools 
in  movie  theaters 
and  at  cocktail  parties. 

My  next-door  neighbor 

has  never  knocked  on  my  door. 

Why  is  that,  Lord? 

Help  your  lonely,  Lord, 
to  reach  out  of  themselves. 

If  only  we  weren’t  so  afraid 
of  being  hurt  in  the  process. . . . 

We’d  really  like 
to  become  more  aware  of 
and  responsive  to  one  another. 

Grant  us  strength 

to  take  the  risk  involved. . . . 

The  hurt  can’t  be  worse 
than  this  awful  lonely  feeling. 

Help  us,  Lord, 
to  overcome  our  loneliness 
by  becoming  one 
with  each  other 
and  one  with  You. 

Amen. 

— Christopher  News  Notes. 
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Items  and  Comments 


“The  Gallup  poll  indicated  this  week 
that  the  majority  of  Americans,  both  church 
members  and  nonchurch  members,  want 
the  pulpit  to  shun  war  topics.” 

What?  You’re  kidding! 

Not  kidding,  just  reporting  what  was  hap- 
pening in  church  life  on  or  slightly  be- 
fore December  7,  1941 — “Pearl  Harbor 
Day”  thirty  years  ago. 

The  RNS  “Week  in  Religion”  for  De- 
cember 6-7,  1941,  also  reported  that 

William  Leyon  Phelps  of  Yale  had  pleaded 
to  ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis  to  “stop 
talking  about  the  war.” 

"1  wish  the  ministers  knew,”  he  said, 
“how  sick  and  weary  college  students  are 
of  hearing  the  war  dominate  sermons.” 

In  New  York,  at  about  the  same  time, 
Dr.  Erwin  Edman  of  Columbia  University 
told  an  Institute  of  Religious  Studies  that 
the  duty  of  a clergyman  “during  the  present 
crisis”  is  to  present  to  his  congregation  the 
“eternal  spiritual  values,”  leaving  discussion 
of  temporal  matters  to  pubic  forums. 

The  RNS  report  (probably  prepared  a 
week  before  the  December  6-7  release 
date)  also  said: 

“An  official  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  (a  predecessor  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches),  who  has  recently 
visited  some  fifty  cities  throughout  the 
country  in  the  interests  of  an  evangelistic 
program,  said  that  a decided  majority  of 
U.S.  clergymen  believe  that  the  pulpit  is 
no  place  for  discussion  of  war.  He  said 
ministers  are  convinced  that  the  church 
can  ‘never  again  bless  war’  and  that  the  less 
said  about  the  war  from  their  pulpit, 
the  better.” 


The  Canadian  Churchman,  national 
newspaper  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  Can- 
ada, has  accepted  its  first-ever  liquor  ad 
— a full-page  affair  from  Seagram’s  dis- 
tillery. 

However,  the  copy  does  not  urge  people 
to  buy  whiskey.  Instead  it  recommends 
care  when  driving  over  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  season  and  says:  “Moderation 
is  the  key  to  enjoying  life’s  pleasures.  . . . 
We’re  sure  Mr.  Claus  would  agree. 

The  Canadian  Churchman  decided  to 
accept  liquor  ads  in  September  1970  when  its 
trustees  approved  an  advertising  policy 
based  on  that  used  by  The  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  Canada’s  largest  daily.  The  policy 
bans  tobacco,  small-loan  lottery,  and 
sweepstakes  advertisements,  but  says  noth- 
ing about  liquor. 

Small  ads  for  wine  have  been  published 
during  the  year,  but  until  the  Seagram  s 
ad,  none  on  liquor. 


The  ad  came  at  a time  when  Premier 
W.  A.  C.  Bennett  of  British  Columbia,  has 
slapped  a ban  on  liquor  ads  in  publications 
circulated  in  his  Pacific  coast  province. 

o o o 

College  deans  report  that  many  students 
arrive  on  campus  with  vast  ignorance  of 
the  physical  effects  of  their  behavior.  This 
includes  ignorance  of  the  impact  of  drugs, 
of  the  perils  of  using  “speed”  during 
exams,  of  the  dangers  of  venereal  disease 
from  sexual  promiscuity,  even  of  the  need 
for  proper  clothing  in  cold  weather.  Most 
of  these  youth  are  from  upper-  and 
middle-class  homes.  Perhaps  even  this  kind 
of  elementary  instruction  and  guidance  is 
being  neglected  in  more  and  more  families. 

e o © 

Exhaustive  tests  on  567  men  by  a phy- 
sician in  Johns  Hopkins  University  have 
shown  that  men  who  attend  church  regu- 
larly stand  twice  the  chance  of  avoiding 
fatal  heart  attacks,  cancer,  tuberculosis, 
chronic  bronchitis,  suicidal  tendency,  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

The  findings  of  Dr.  George  Comstock  of 
the  university  were  published  in  the 
National  Health  Federation  Bulletin,  which 
does  not  involve  itself  in  religion. 

But  this  item  in  the  October  1971  edi- 
tion describes  the  finding  as  “so  conclusive 
that  we  are  reporting  it.”  The  editor  goes 
on  to  say:  “Apparently  the  psychic  or 
emotional  response  to  a religious-oriented 
life  in  church  relieves  stresses  that  other- 
wise have  a deleterious  physiological  effect 
on  our  bodies.  The  original  survey  on  which 
the  study  was  based  included  91,000  per- 
sons. 

o o e 

A giant  statue  of  Jesus  Christ,  taller  than 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  may  be  presented  to 
the  United  States  by  Mexico  as  a present 
for  America’s  200th  birthday  celebration 
in  1976.  If  the  proposed  plans  are  fulfilled, 
the  statue  will  be  placed  in  Corpus  Christi 
Bay  on  the  Texas  coast.  It  will  be  similar 
to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
Harbor,  which  was  given  to  the  United 
States  by  France  about  100  years  ago. 
Mexican  officials  said  they  chose  Corpus 
Christi  for  the  statue  because  the  city’s 
Spanish  name  means  “Body  of  Christ.” 

o o o 

Germany,  once  the  most  militaristic 
nation  in  the  world,  is  now  sending  its 
conscientious  objectors  to  school. 

In  the  U.S.,  most  conscientious  objectors 
must  perform  either  menial  noncombat 
labor  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  on  their  own 
initiative,  find  employment  in  an  acceptable 


“alternative  service.”  In  a period  of  high 
unemployment,  needless  to  say,  such 
alternative  service  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  come  by. 

In  West  Germany,  where  the  number  of 
conscientious  objectors  is  expected  to  reach 

30.000  in  the  next  few  years,  the  govern- 
ment has  established  the  first  in  a series 
of  schools  for  conscientious  objectors. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Pioneer 
School  in  Weserbergland  will  cover  first 
aid,  social  problems,  and  the  search  for 
world  peace. 

Hans  Iven,  commissioner  of  the  West 
German  Civilian  Replacement  Service, 
predicts  that  the  level  of  scholarship  at 
the  school  will  be  high.  Fifty  percent  of 
German  conscientious  objectors  he  points 
out,  have  completed  their  Abitur  exam 
(equivalent  to  a U.S.  junior  college  degree). 

0 0 9 

Dr.  Stan  Mooneyham,  president  of  World 
Vision  International,  gave  his  firsthand 
observations  about  the  distress  of  Christians 
caused  by  the  Sudan  civil  conflict  in  a 
special  report  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
leading  Protestant  missionary  journal  World 
Vision,  which  is  published  by  his  organiza- 
tion. 

“It  is  a vicious,  one-sided  war  with 
racial,  religious,  cultural,  and  political  over- 
tones,” Mooneyham  describes.  Calling  it 
a “war  of  unbridled  hatreds,”  Mooneyham 
reports  some  of  the  stories  related  to  him 
on  the  scene  in  East  Africa.  The  mission- 
ary leader  notes  the  “strange  silence”  of 
public  news  media  in  reporting  the  strife 
that  now  has  been  going  on  for  a decade 
and  a half  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
casualties. 

o o o 

A “hospitality  house”  has  been  opened 
in  San  Quentin,  Calif.,  by  Catholic  Social 
Service  of  Marin  to  provide  facilities  for 
out-of-town  families  who  wish  to  visit 
prisoners  at  nearby  San  Quentin  Prison. 

Two  paid  counselors  and  several  volun- 
teers will  be  on  duty  daily  to  help  the 

3.000  visitors  to  San  Quentin  each  month. 
The  house,  an  old-fashioned  bungalow, 
stands  just  outside  the  prison’s  main  gate. 

The  Catholic  agency  will  arrange  free 
pickups  and  returns  to  bus  depots,  saving 
visitors  the  $6.00  round-trip  cab  fare  from 
the  nearest  bus  station  in  San  Rafael  and 
Richmond. 

It  will  also  arrange  for  overnight  lodging 
with  “volunteer  families”  for  long-distance 
travelers  and  provide  interpreters  in  Span- 
ish and  psychological  counseling  when 
requested.  The  center  also  provides  meals 
and  phone  service. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


"Faith  of  Our  Fathers": 
A Report 


Gleysteen  inspecting  a document  in  his  study 


At  least  21,000  persons  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  have  seen  all  or  parts  of  the  pre- 
sentation Faith  of  Our  Fathers , by  Jan 
Gleysteen  of  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania. 

“If  you  think  church  history  is  dull  and 
boring,  you  may  be  in  for  a surprise.  Jan 
is  an  interesting  person  who  couldn’t  bore 
you  if  he  tried,”  is  the  way  Wayne  North 
described  Gleysteen  to  the  Beech  Mennonite 
Church  in  a Sunday  bulletin. 

The  program  ranges  from  a single  unit 
(with  a break)  to  two  units  (the  most 
common)  to  five  units.  The  more  expanded 
the  treatment,  the  greater  the  detail:  in- 
teresting items  on  Hutterite  origins.  East 
Friesland,  cultural  items,  and  the  like  may 
be  included.  Jan  now  has  over  7,000  slides 
to  choose  from. 

Who  are  the  people  interested  in  Menno- 
nite-Anabaptist  history?  Naturally,  the 
various  branches  of  Mennonites  and  Amish. 
But  Catholic  priests.  Baptists,  Methodists, 
ministeriums  comprised  of  wide-ranging, 
denominational  representation  also  ask  to 
see  Faith  of  Our  Fathers.  Programs  are 
given  at  colleges,  high  schools,  retreats, 
women’s  meetings,  various  clubs,  and  ban- 
quets. 

The  history  covered  ranges  from  the 
1500s  to  1800  and  includes  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  origins  and  early  migrations  to 


the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Still  missing,  for 
reasons  of  time  and  finances,  is  the  Russian 
dimension. 

As  new  facts  are  uncovered  and  time 
and  money  allow,  former  units  will  be  re- 
placed and  expansion  is  planned.  Some 
of  Jan’s  most  interesting  discoveries  are 
made  when  people  attending  his  lectures 
bring  artifacts,  deeds,  passports,  and  other 
memorabilia  for  interpretation. 

An  industrialist-businessman  has  this  to 
say  about  the  impact  of  Gleysteen’s  presenta- 
tions: “I  always  got  a big  kick  out  of  set- 
ting up  and  working  with  large  corporations. 
After  becoming  aware  of  our  heritage  I 
am  now  getting  a bigger  kick  out  of  work- 
ing for  the  biggest  corporation  — the  church 
of  Christ.”  This  man  is  now  significantly 
involved  in  his  conference  and  in  church- 
wide activities  and  is  enjoying  it. 

“Last  night  after  watching  your  slides, 
we  had  a prayer  meeting  in  our  dorm  and 
I decided  that  I wanted  to  belong  to  this 
kingdom,  this  brotherhood  — I made  the 
decision  to  join  the  church,”  said  a coed  of 
non-Mennonite  background. 

Important  to  the  success  of  the  presenta- 
tions is  the  place  given  to  questions  and 
discussion.  The  slides  merely  form  a 
framework  for  what  follows. 

Sometimes  there  are  team  programs. 
Gleysteen  has  worked  with  Leonard  Gross, 
historian;  Arnold  Cressman,  writer  and 
churchman;  and  John  W.  Miller,  professor 
of  New  Testament,  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Kitchener,  Ontario.  He  is  scheduled  to 
appear  with  Norman  Kraus,  director  of  the 
discipleship  center  at  Goshen  College.  In 
this  type  of  meeting  each  supplies  foot- 
notes to  the  other’s  statements. 

Faith  of  Our  Fathers  was  a private 
enterprise  from  the  fall  of  1968  to  the 
spring  of  1971.  Then  from  June  to  Decem- 
ber, 1971,  Gleysteen  took  a leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
where  he  is  employed,  and  toured  under 
the  auspices  of  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  In  all,  he  has  been  away 
from  home  for  all  but  two  weekends  since 
October  of  1970. 

“This  is  not  ancestor  worship,”  says 
Gleysteen  about  his  program,  “but  a re- 
discovery of  original  objectives,  ideals 
which  are  still  valid  and  remarkably  cur- 
rent.” Kingdom  citizenship,  a people-of- 
God  brotherhood,  and  the  uniting  of  faith 
and  works  are  a few  of  the  principles  he 


feels  are  relevant.  The  project  also  reveals 
a special  vitality  in  our  heritage  and  the 
presentations  tend  to  stimulate  its  re- 
awakening. 

At  a General  Conference  Mennonite 
ministers’  meeting  on  the  West  Coast  there 
was  a complete  and  long  silence  after  a 
program.  Then  one  of  the  men  got  up  and 
said:  “Don’t  think  Bro.  Gleysteen,  that 
this  long  silence  is  a lack  of  appreciation. 
We  were  simply  stunned  to  realize  that 
this  story  is  now  available  to  us  in  such  a 
powerful  medium.  You  must  continue  to 
share  this  with  others,  everywhere.” 

Spontaneous  applause,  spontaneous  sing- 
ing of  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers,”  or 
“They’ll  Know  We  Are  Christians  by  Our 
Love,”  are  a few  of  the  manifestations 
that  follow  the  programs. 

One  conference  historian  says,  “Gley- 
steen speaks  as  if  he  knew  Grebel,  Manz, 
and  Blaurock  personally,  which,  in  a way, 
he  does.” 

There  are  tremendous  expenses  connected 
with  the  Martyrs  Mirror  project,  of  which 
Faith  of  Our  Fathers  is  a part.  Continuous 
travel,  film  processing,  correspondence, 
family  sacrifice  are  a part  of  that  cost.  But 
it’s  worth  it  says  Gleysteen  because 
mission  is  involved. 

What  about  the  future?  Jan  is  writing  a 
book  called  A People  on  the  Way,  which 
will  include  some  of  his  discoveries.  Slide 
sets  will  be  sent  to  South  America  and 
Asia  with  appropriate  texts  from  the  North 
American  brotherhood.  Gleysteen  will  be  at 
the  Ninth  World  Conference  in  Curitiba, 
Brazil,  in  July. 

Through  the  presentation,  Gleysteen  has 
seen  interest  in  our  history  turn  from  seem- 
ing indifference  into  churchwide  enthusiasm, 
one  element  of  renewal.  He  sees  John  Ruth 
( Martyrs  Mirror  Oratorio,  The  Quiet  in  the 
Land)  and  himself  as  popularizers  of  the 
work  of  Horsch,  Bender,  and  others. 

A journalist  sums  up  what  the  presenta- 
tions did  for  him  and  may  be  doing  for 
many  others:  “I  discovered  new  meaning  in 
life,  a new  identity  for  myself.” 

New  Provost  and  Dean 
Named  at  Goshen  College 

The  office  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Goshen  College  announced  January  7 
that  Henry  D.  Weaver,  Jr.,  will  be  pro- 
vost and  John  A.  Lapp  will  be  academic 
dean  beginning  July  1,  1972. 

Weaver,  43,  who  has  been  acting  dean 
since  July  1,  1970,  will  assume  his  new 
responsibilities  July  1,  1972.  Currently 

serving  as  provost  is  Carl  Kreider,  who 
will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  next  year 
teaching  economics  at  International  Chris- 
tian University  at  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Lapp,  38,  is  executive  secretary  for  the 
peace  section  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, a post  he  has  held  since  1969 
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Henry  D.  Weaver 


while  on  leave  of  absence  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  At  EMC  he  has  been 
professor  of  history. 

The  appointments  of  the  two  men  com- 
plete the  six-man  administrative  team  under 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  Goshen  College 
president. 

Weaver,  a native  of  _ 

Harrisonburg,  Va., 
received  his  education 
in  the  fields  of  organic 
and  physical  chemistry 
at  George  Washing- 
ton University  and  the 
University  of  Delaware. 

Before  joining  the 
Goshen  College  faculty 
in  1957,  he  taught  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va., 
six  years  (1951-57)  and  the  University  of 
Virginia.  In  1964-65  he  taught  at  San  Mar- 
cos University,  Lima,  Peru,  under  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  in  1969-70  he  was  Ful- 
bright  Lecturer  at  Tribhuvan  University, 
Katmandu,  Nepal. 

Weaver  has  directed  research  at  Goshen 
College  since  1964,  was  instrumental  in 
setting  up  the  trimester  calendar  and  the 
14- week  Study-Service  Trimester  abroad 
in  1968,  and  has  directed  international 
education  programs  in  ten  countries  where 
Goshen  College  has  sent  students.  He  has 
been  a member  of  the  board  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  since  1956  and  has  served  as 
its  director  for  the  production  of  30-second 
radio  and  TV  spots.  For  the  11-member 
Council  of  Mennonite  Colleges  he 
served  part  time  1965-68  to  develop  and 
operate  year  abroad  programs  at  seven 
locations,  three  summer  programs,  and  two 
service-study  programs. 

Weaver  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  D.  Weaver,  of  1088  College  Avenue, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Mrs.  Weaver  is  the  former  Mary  Eby, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Eby, 
of  Parkesburg,  Pa.  She  is  a graduate  of 
Goshen  College  and  a registered  medical 
technologist.  The  Weavers  are  the  parents 
of  a son  and  three  daughters. 

Lapp  is  a native  

of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  and 
received  his  education 
in  European  and 
American  history  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University, 
and  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  re- 
turned to  EMC  for  a 
teaching  post  in  1956. 

In  1962  he  was  John  A.  Lapp 
named  chairman  of  EMC’s  department  of 
history  and  division  of  social  sciences.  His 
doctoral  dissertation  will  be  published  later 
this  year  under  the  title,  “The  Mennonite 


Church  in  India,  1897-1962.” 

Interested  in  peace  and  social  concerns, 
Lapp  has  been  a member  of  several 
Mennonite  churchwide  committees,  edited 
a book.  Peacemakers  in  a Broken  World, 
and  written,  since  1964,  a monthly  com- 
mentary on  world  news  for  Christian  Liv- 
ing magazine.  He  has  traveled  to  East 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  to  observe  peace- 
making opportunities  for  the  Mennonite 
Church.  In  1970  he  was  a member  of  the 
Baptist-Mennonite  delegation  to  visit 
Baptist  congregations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lapp  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E. 
Lapp,  Route  1,  Lansdale,  Pa.  19446. 

Mrs.  Lapp  is  the  former  Alice  Weber, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Franklin 
Weber,  of  Lititz,  Pa.  She  is  a BA  and 
MA  graduate  in  English,  a former  school- 
teacher of  several  public  high  schools,  and 
a former  part-time  faculty  member  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  The  Lapps  are 
the  parents  of  a son  and  two  daughters 
and  attend  Lititz  Mennonite  Church. 

New  General 
Board  Address 

All  correspondence  and  contributions  to 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
should  be  sent  to  the  new  address  as  of 
February  1,  1972. 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
Room  104 

10600  West  Higgins  Road 
Rosemont,  Illinois  60018 
Telephone:  312  297-1655 

This  new  address  represents  the  office  of 
the  General  Secretary,  Paul  N.  Kraybill; 
the  Associate  General  Secretary,  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann;  and  the  Administrative  Assistant, 
Mildred  Schrock. 

Contributions  formerly  sent  to  Menno- 
nite General  Conference  and  all  contribu- 
tions for  the  new  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  should  be  directed  to  this  same 
office. 

The  Christian  Education  staff,  however, 
will  continue  at  Scottdale  until  further 
notice.  This  includes  Arnold  Cressman  and 
J.  J.  Hostetler,  together  with  Art  Smoker, 
Secretary  for  Youth  Ministries.  Walton  Hack- 
man,  Secretary  for  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns, continues  at  his  current  address, 
21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 

As  of  March  1 Howard  J.  Zehr  will  be 
located  at  the  Mission  Board  office  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  as  Secretary  for  Evange- 
lism. 


Probe  72  Open  to  Youth 

Mennonite  congregations  are  urged  to 
consider  providing  funds  for  their  young 
people  and  students  to  attend  Probe  72 
says  Virgil  J.  Brenneman,  secretary  of 
Student  Service  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Information  with  a registration  card  is 


being  mailed  to  Mennonite  students  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Probe  planners  hope  that  as  many  as 
500  students  and  young  people  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  all-Mennonite  Consultation 
on  Evangelism  to  be  held  April  13-16,  1972, 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Limited  funds 
are  also  being  provided  by  the  Probe  office 
as  well  as  the  Mennonite  Student  Services 
office. 

The  student/ youth  registration  fee  is 
$15  and  sleeping  accommodations  are  avail- 
able for  $3.25  per  night  at  the  Minneapolis 
Y.  Sleeping  bag  space  is  also  being  ar- 
ranged at  a modest  cost. 

“Students  and  other  youth  have  unique 
contributions  to  make  from  their  own  in- 
volvements,” Brenneman  noted.  “While 
course  loads  and  examination  schedules 
will  be  a consideration  for  students, 
economic  concerns  should  not  limit  their 
participation.” 

New  Elective  Study 
Materials  for  Adults 

A new  study  guide, 

The  Family  in  To- 
day’s Society,  will  be 
available  for  adults  to 
study  during  the 
March-May  quarter. 

This  study  guide 
emerged  because  con- 
gregations have  been 
asking  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  to 
produce  some  undated 
studies  that  probe 
particular  areas  of  Christian  concern  with 
greater  intensity  than  is  usually  possible  by 
using  the  Uniform  Lesson  Series. 

The  Family  in  Today’s  Society  brings 
together  the  experience  and  insights  of 
thirteen  Mennonite  writers  and  relates  bib- 
lical texts  to  the  thirteen  issues  explored 
in  the  study.  Between  session  activities 
and  provocative  questions  with  each  chap- 
ter provide  opportunity  for  growth  in 
sensitivity  and  maturity.  A unique  feature 
of  this  study  is  a cassette  which  contains 
discussion  stimulators  produced  by  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts,  Inc.  There  is  one  three- 
minute  dramatic  spot  for  each  session. 

Recently  all  adult  Sunday  school  super- 
intendents received  a chart  from  the  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House  showing  additional 
studies  listed  below  which  congregations 
may  want  to  use  as  electives:  Communicat- 
ing Good  News  (six  sessions)  and  Mutual 
Aid  in  the  Congregation  (six  sessions)  avail- 
able for  September-November  1972;  The 
Peacemaker,  a study  in  nonresistance,  avail- 
able for  December-February  1972-73;  a 
study  of  racism,  March-May  1973.  Preparing 
for  Church  Membership,  now  available,  can 
be  used  any  time  as  a basic  instruction 
course  for  new  adult  believers  or  as  a 
refresher  course  for  church  members. 
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Mennonite  TV  Spots 
Applauded  at  Convention 

Mennonite  Peacemaking  television  spots 
drew  large  applause  in  December  at  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  World  Associa- 
tion for  Christian  Communication,  North 
American  Broadcast  Section,  meeting  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 

Mennonites  were  among  twenty-six 
religious  producers  presenting  radio  and 
television  spots  to  the  convention.  There 
was  no  official  judging,  but  the  Peacemak- 
ing spots,  Father  Holtsnider’s  Franciscan 
Telespots , and  J.  Graley  Taylor’s  Seattle 
prime  time  Right  On!  Superstar  received 
the  largest  applause. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  164  re- 
ligious broadcasters  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Europe,  Puerto  Rico,  and  South 
America,  including  Roman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Evangelicals,  Orthodox,  and 
Jews. 

Topics  of  discussion  included  the  priestly 
and  prophetic  role  of  the  broadcaster  in 
society,  cable  television,  satellites,  market- 
ing patterns,  programming  for  children  and 
youth,  and  polarization  in  our  society. 

Philip  A.  Johnson  of  London,  England, 
executive  director  of  the  World  Association 
for  Christian  Communication,  told  the  group 
that  violence,  poverty,  injustice,  ignorance, 
and  spiritual  defeat  are  not  only  local  is- 
sues, but  universal  ones. 

“In  a world  so  rich,  dramatic,  diverse, 
and  crowded  with  resources  of  intelligence, 
goodwill,  and  hope,  the  job  of  the  religious 
broadcaster  is  to  build  an  awareness  of  that 
world  and  to  provide  the  setting  in  which 
solutions  can  be  arrived  at  by  people  of 
goodwill.” 

L.  Maynard  Catchings,  associate  general 
secretary  for  communication  for  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Churches,  demanded  that 
“someone  put  the  finger  on  the  media 
and  tell  them  to  begin  serving  mankind.” 
He  said  he  was  tired  of  setting  his  alarm 
clock  for  5 a.m.  to  be  able  to  see  a good 
film  on  India  or  third  world  issues. 

Neither  radio  nor  God  is  dead,  according 
to  Maurie  Webster,  vice-president  of  CBS 
radio  division  for  division  services.  Mr. 
Webster  said  that  up  to  6 p.m.,  the  radio 
audience  is  larger  than  the  television  audi- 
ence. In  urging  broadcasters  to  use  a 
marketing  approach  to  radio,  he  suggested 
“a  more  extensive  use  of  testimony  in  radio 
spots  and  programs.”  He  also  declared, 
“There  are  a lot  of  professionals  waiting 
to  be  enlisted  in  the  communication  work  of 
the  church.” 

The  steering  committee  of  the  North 
American  Broadcast  Section  of  WACC 
elected  as  new  officers:  Charles  E.  Swann, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.,  chairman;  Kenneth  J.  Weaver, 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  Mennonite  Church, 
vice-chairman;  and  Ed  B.  Willingham, 
Detroit,  Council  of  Churches,  sec.-treas. 


Community  Talks  Turkey 

Several  Mennonite  congregations,  a Men- 
nonite-owned  business,  and  a nearby  Men- 
nonite mission  board  all  got  caught  up  in  a 
swirl  of  emotional  activity  just  before  and 
during  the  1971  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Activity  focused  in  Goshen, 
Indiana,  where  a Spanish-speaking  popula- 
tion is  growing  and  migrant  laborers  peri- 
odically enter  the  community. 

The  Mennonite  business  was  Pine  Manor, 
Inc.,  a turkey-raising  and  processing 
industry.  The  mission  board  was  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

As  in  several  recent  years,  area  con- 
cern surfaced  late  in  the  fall  over  living 
and  working  conditions  of  migrants  in  north- 
ern Indiana.  Pine  Manor,  employer  of 
Spanish-speaking  labor  during  this  season, 
became  the  target  of  several  concerned  and 
converging  groups  based  in  South  Bend, 
twenty-five  miles  west.  Without  talking  to 
the  Annas  Millers,  owners  of  Pine  Manor, 
they  announced  a boycott  of  Pine  Manor 
products  in  area  grocery  stores. 

The  three  South  Bend  streams  of  interest 
in  the  migrants  came  from  El  Centro,  a 
social  service  agency  for  Spanish-speaking 
people  in  South  Bend,  a Catholic  ladies’ 
group  from  Notre  Dame,  and  the  social 
action  committee  of  a Unitarian  church  in 
South  Bend.  They  had  several  concerns, 
including  housing,  sanitation,  and  helping 
Spanish-speaking  persons  and/or  migrants 
to  group  consciousness  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion. 

Representatives  of  two  of  those  groups 
came  to  the  monthly  Mission  Board  staff 
men’s  luncheon  on  December  1,  as  did 
Mrs.  Annas  Miller.  In  that  context  there 
was  mutual  probing  to  determine  just 
what  the  concerns  were.  The  chairman  of 
the  social  action  committee  admitted  that 
Pine  Manor  housing  had  been  licensed  by 
the  public  health  department  but  that  their 
group  was  still  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
a sanitation  pond  close  by  the  housing. 
They  wanted  the  pond  fenced. 

Mrs.  Miller  described  continuing  rela- 
tionships with  their  workers  and  expressed 
some  concerns  for  helping  workers  solve 
their  problems.  She  also  raised  questions 
about  the  forces  she  perceived  to  be  be- 
hind this  movement. 

After  extended  airing  on  both  sides  and 
questions  from  staff  members,  the  staff 
asked  Luke  Birky,  secretary  for  health  and 
welfare,  and  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  associate 
executive  secretary  of  Minority  Ministries 
Council,  to  enter  the  situation  with  a 
mediation  stance.  Both  men  invested  them- 
selves heavily  in  direct  consultation  with 
Pine  Manor  management  and  the  South 
Bend  groups.  As  a result  of  these  consulta- 
tions, Lupe  De  Leon  went  on  local  tele- 
vision to  announce  the  settlement  of  imme- 
diate differences  on  December  8.  The  groups 
from  South  Bend  called  off  their  boycott. 


Luke  Birky  Lupe  De  Leon 


The  settlement  became  possible  because 
Mennonite  persons  in  Elkhart  County  of- 
fered financial  assistance  to  provide  low- 
cost  housing  for  migrants,  and  the  Board 
agreed  to  sponsor  the  housing  project.  At 
the  same  time  Birky  and  De  Leon  projected 
broader  services  to  assist  Spanish-speaking 
persons  in  their  adjustment  to  life  in 
Elkhart  County. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  “solution”  ap- 
peared to  be  no  solution  to  many  persons 
in  Elkhart  County.  Some  saw  Board  entry 
into  the  situation  as  unwarranted  meddling 
in  a local  situation.  Local  Mennonite  con- 
gregations had  formed  a committee  on 
Spanish  American  Concerns  some  years 
before.  That  committee  had  formed  a sub- 
committee to  work  at  housing  for  low  in- 
come persons.  To  persons  working  in  those 
contexts,  the  Board  appeared  to  be  grand- 
standing. 

Others  insisted  that  the  problems  of  mi- 
grants are  basically  “spiritual.”  They  charged 
the  Board  with  helping  to  organize  labor 
and  putting  Band-Aids  on  needs  that  re- 
quire more  profound  medication.  They  felt 
that  the  Board  was  involving  itself  with 
persons  and  groups  functioning  with  a non- 
Christian  orientation.  They  couldn’t  under- 
stand why  a mission  board  should  be  in- 
terested in  doing  more  than  simply  preach- 
ing the  gospel. 

Persons  from  South  Bend  concerned  with 
needs  of  Spanish-speaking  migrants  from 
broader  perspectives  might  also  have  charged 
that  the  Board  interfered  with  or  aborted 
their  efforts  to  bring  the  migrants  to- 
gether. Happily,  there  have  been  no 
charges  from  that  direction. 

Not  all  Spanish-speaking  persons  in 
Goshen  were  sold  on  protest  or  the  boycott. 
What  percentage  of  those  persons  sup- 
ported the  protest  and  what  percentage  the 
Millers  is  not  clear. 

In  interviews  with  Paul  Hershberger  of 
the  Goshen  News,  a number  of  them  com- 
mented that  they  have  appreciated  the  An- 
nas Millers’  keen  interest  in  them  as  per- 
sons and  families.  They  felt  that  they  were 
making  progress  in  bettering  themselves 
financially  and  socially.  They  were 
threatened  more  by  the  interference  of 
the  boycott  than  they  were  by  the  alleged 
substandard  conditions.  Their  principal 
concerns  in  housing  dealt  with  separating 
quarters  for  young  unmarried  men. 
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As  1972  began,  Luke  Birky  reported  con- 
tinuing discussions  with  Spanish-American 
Concerns  Committee  and  with  their  housing 
committee,  man-to-man.  Presumably, 
there  might  later  be  convergence  of  these 
local  efforts  and  those  undertaken  by  the 
Board  during  the  pre-Christmas  emergency. 

“We  expect  to  work  aggressively  at  fol- 
lowing through  on  our  agreement,”  Luke 
Birky  commented.  “We  seek  to  work  as 
brothers  with  local  Mennonite  church  in- 
terests. We  continue  to  be  concerned  for 
both  migrants  and  the  Miller  family,  who 
have  found  the  situation  profoundly  difficult 
and  disturbing.  We  are  concerned  about  all 
aspects  of  the  migrants’  situation,  including 
their  relationship  with  God  in  Christ.” 

Recognizing  that  negotiations  have  been 
difficult  and  that  many  persons  are  not 
completely  happy  about  what  has  hap- 
pened, Luke  Birky  comments  that  “a  num- 
ber of  positive  things  have  happened.”  Low- 
cost  housing  funds  have  been  committed  by 
local  business  people  and  planning  can  now 
begin.  The  South  Bend  groups  feel  that 
their  concerns  have  been  heard  and  have 
received  response.  The  Goshen  community 
and  northern  Indiana  are  more  aware  of 
the  situation  of  the  migrants. 

Some  Board  staff  persons  were  somewhat 
bewildered  by  the  perspectives  that  the 
developing  Pine  Manor  situation  brought  into 
focus.  At  points  the  Millers  appeared  to  feel 
that  not  only  Pine  Manor,  but  also  both  God 
and  the  American  economic  system,  were 
under  attack.  South  Bend  persons  early 
appeared  to  feel  that  the  Millers  were  using 
the  American  economic  system  to  exploit 
their  laborers. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  some  staff 
people  began  to  see  that  both  Millers  and 
migrants  were  largely  controlled  by  the 
system.  In  a very  real  sense  both  Millers 
and  migrants  have  been  losers. 

Cheap  turkey  may  not  be  cheap  after 
all.  — Boyd  Nelson 

"Live  Now"  at 
Christopher  Dock 

The  challenge  to  “live  now”  was  brought 
to  Christopher  Dock  High  School  students, 
faculty,  and  community  persons  January  3-6, 
in  a brief  respite  from  the  standard 
curricular  pursuits. 

Using  crayon,  dramatic  sketches,  films, 
and  interpersonal  confrontation  in  small 
groups,  students  and  faculty  attempted  to 
explore  and  express  truth  about  themselves 
and  the  reality  of  God  here  and  now.  Sever- 
al weeks  of  each  year  are  especially  struc- 
tured at  Christopher  Dock  to  work  more 
directly  at  interpreting  a personal  phil- 
osophy into  the  curricular  studies  and  the 
broader  demands  of  the  school-work-leisure 
life-style. 

John  M.  Ehst,  chairman  of  the  plan- 
ning committee,  states  the  purpose  of  Chris- 
tian Life  Week.  “To  challenge  and  enable 


persons  to  continue  an  adventurous  re- 
lationship with  Jesus  Christ  that  will  give 
self-fulfillment  and  constructive  involve- 
ment.” Ehst  suggests  that  one  purpose  of 
education  is  to  enable  students  to  live 
“daringly,”  that  in  the  midst  of  difficulty 
and  discouragement  to  realize  “that  God 
is  where  we  are  in  love,  healing,  and 
reconciliation.” 

Richard  M.  Ferguson,  associate  pastor  of 


Perspective 

As  we  get  on  with  the  new  year,  a few 
items  of  old  business  remain  on  the  agenda. 
Symbolizing  progress  in  the  process  of 
reorganization  will  be  the  move  of  Menno- 
nite General  Board  offices  from  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  to  the  Chicago  area.  But  working  out 
the  details  will  still  take  time  and  effort. 
Planning  for  Probe  72  will  come  to  fruition 
and  that  should  be  the  kickoff  for  Key  73. 
The  first  churchwide,  all-board  meetings  will 
be  held  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Hesston, 
Kan.  World  Conference  is  scheduled  for 
July  in  Brazil.  How  will  these  events 
affect  the  life  of  the  local  congregation? 
What  benefits  will  follow?  What  innovations? 
Will  the  churches  grow? 

Conference  to  Repeal  Draft 

The  National  Council  to  Repeal  the 
Draft  will  host  a conference  at  St.  Mark’s 
Episcopal  Church  in  Washington,  D.C., 


the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bethlehem, 
directed  the  activities.  Ferguson  brought  the 
style  of  Faith  at  Work  conferences  to  the 
Christopher  Dock  campus.  For  the  pasl 
three  years  he  has  been  a field  associate 
for  Faith  at  Work,  an  organization  which 
plans  conferences  and  retreats  for  Chris- 
tian renewal.  The  Faith-at-Work  style  em- 
phasizes the  use  of  creative  arts  to 
communicate  in  small-group  encounters. 


January  25  and  26.  The  conference  focusing 
on  various  aspects  of  the  draft  repeal 
movement,  will  be  called  “The  Draft  in 
1972:  The  Impact  of  Changes  in  the  Law 
— The  Prospects  for  Repeal.”  Five  main 
areas  will  be  considered  by  workshops: 
(1)  the  impact  of  changes  in  the  law  on  draft 
repeal,  (2)  the  role  of  resistance,  (3)  military 
manpower  planning,  (4)  legislative  pos- 
sibilities for  1972,  and  (5)  the  draft  as  an 
election  issue. 

Martha  Jane  Lutz,  missionary  teacher 
in  Tanzania  (1960-63)  and  in  Somali 
Democratic  Republic  (1965-68)  under  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities, died  in  Rheems,  Pa.,  on  December 
16,  1971,  following  a prolonged  illness. 

Twenty-seven  seniors  at  Goshen  College 
completed  requirements  for  the  four-year 
bachelor’s  degree  in  December.  Commence- 
ment exercises  are  held  annually  in  April 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  trimester,  when 


Christopher  Dock  Board  of  Trustees  1971-72 


Standing  (1.  to  r.):  Sanford  A.  Alderfer,  James  C.  Longacre,  Marvin  A.  Anders,  John  L.  Ruth, 
and  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.  Seated:  Curtis  L.  Bergey,  president;  Norman  K.  Souder,  vice- 
president;  Merill  S.  Moyer,  secretary;  and  Ralph  B.  Hedrick,  treasurer. 
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most  of  the  seniors  complete  their  require- 
ments. 

Dana  Troyer  and  wife,  Goshen,  Ind., 
left  Jan.  2 for  Bihar,  India.  Troyer  will  be 
doing  eye  surgery  at  the  Nav  Jivan  Hospi- 
tal in  Satbarwa  for  the  next  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Mark  Kniss  is  medical  director  of 
the  35-bed  Nav  Jivan  Hospital. 

Mary  Ellen  Shoup,  Alger,  Algeria,  Dec. 
11:  “This  year  at  school  is  not  much  differ- 
?nt  from  other  years.  It  is  my  fifth  year. 
We  have  teachers  from  Germany,  Iraq, 
Iran,  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Romania, 
Pakistan,  France,  U.S.A.,  and  Algeria. 
There  are  lessons  on  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision in  Arabic-English,  something  we 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  five  years  ago. 

Robert  Gerber,  Araguacema,  Brazil, 
Dec.  11:  “The  local  church  has  invited  a 
young  man,  Oswaldo,  to  help  Teo  Penner, 
present  pastor,  in  the  church.  During  the 
period  of  November  27  to  December  4,  two 
teams  of  four  young  people  went  to  two 
of  the  villages.  On  the  last  evening  the  chil- 
dren presented  a program.  There  was  an 
average  of  80  children  in  each  village  and 
the  evening  meetings  were  very  well  attend- 
ed by  the  adults.” 

Michael  Yoder,  Eureka,  Illinois,  overseas 
mission  associate  teacher  in  Brazil  since 
1969,  returned  to  his  home  in  Illinois 
on  Dec.  23. 

The  Lancaster  Area  Writers’  Fellow- 
ship met  at  Mennonite  Information  Center, 
Ian.  16,  at  1:30  p.m. 

A Brief  History  of  the  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church  and  Its  Outreach, 
The  Shady  Pine  Mennonite  Church  is 
the  title  of  a recent  publication  written 
by  Sharon  Yeager,  student  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  for  the  Franklin  County 
Historical  Committee  of  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
This  76-page  book  tells  of  the  building  and 
life  of  the  62-year-old  congregation,  and 
contains  many  interesting  items  taken 
from  the  1909  personal  diary  of  the  late 
[ohn  L.  Shank  of  Marion,  Pa.  The  congre- 
gational histories  of  Chambersburg,  Rock 
Hill,  Marion,  Strasburg,  and  Mt.  Zion  and 
the  book,  Mennonite  Bishops,  Ministers 
md  Deacons  by  Amos  Strife  are  also  avail- 
ible.  For  information  write  to:  W.  Glenn 
Horst,  810  Highland  Drive,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  17201. 

New  telephone  number  for  John  H. 
Kraybill,  Secretary  of  Allegheny  Conference, 
is  814  662-3140.  His  address  is  Box  127, 
Springs,  Pa.  15562. 

Copies  of  the  Kitchener  71  Proceed- 
ngs  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  new 
jffice  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  Room  104,  10600  West  Higgins 
load,  Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

Fred  Cingerich  was  installed  as  pastor 
it  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  Jan.  2.  John 
5.  Gingrich,  conference  overseer,  was  in 
:harge  and  was  assisted  by  Menno  Troyer 
>f  La  Junta.  Gingerich’s  last  pastorate  was 


at  Alpha,  Minn.,  which  he  left  Dec.  1,  1970. 
His  address  is  changed  from  Parnell,  Iowa, 
to  2401  Blake  Ave.,  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colo.  81601. 

Leland  Oswald  of  the  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  Shickley,  Neb.,  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  Jan.  2 at  the  Salem  Church. 
The  service  was  in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel 
assisted  by  Peter  Kennel,  Sam  Oswald, 
and  Milton  Troyer,  who  preached  the 
sermon.  Oswald  will  serve  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Special  meetings:  George  R.  Brunk, 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Tuttle  Avenue, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Feb.  27  to  Mar.  5.  Mahlon 
Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Kingview,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  Feb.  6-9. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Black 
Mountain  Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

We,  a family  of  three,  would  like  to  cast  our 
votes  to  keep  Brother  Seth’s  writings  in  the 
Gospel  Herald.  Maybe  his  spelling  isn’t  quite 
as  it  should  be  but  even  at  that  the  writing 
is  simple  enough  and  the  spelling  good  enough 
that  even  a child  can  understand  what  he's 
saying.  The  articles  we’d  like  discontinued  are 
the  ones  with  big  words  that  you  need  to  get  a 
dictionary  to  see  what  they  mean.  By  the  time 
you’ve  looked  the  words  up,  you’ve  lost  the 
drift  of  what  they’re  trying  to  say  and  soon  lose 
interest  altogether.  Yes,  give  us  more  easily 
digested  food  from  Brother  Seth,  Sam  Hoskins, 
and  Dudley.  They’re  the  ones  who  show  us  our 
sins  as  they  are  an^  bring  us  back  on  the  right 
track.  — Fannie  Frank,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  column,  “Seth’s  Korner”  is  an  asset  to 
the  Gospel  Herald  and  makes  a significant  point 
with  each  issue.  I have  been  somewhat  dis- 
tressed by  the  negative  responses  and  wish  to 
cast  my  vote  for  its  continuance. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  since  “Seth’s  Korner” 
has  triggered  some  response  to  the  negative 
that  the  column  is  obviously  hitting  where  it 
hurts.  Can  we  not  be  mature  enough  to  look  at 
ourselves  and  our  church  critically?  Can  we  not 
be  mature  enough  to  laugh  at  ourselves  and 
our  feeble  rationalizations  as  presented  in  a 
satirical  column?  Are  we  as  Mennonites  getting 
settled  a bit  too  comfortably  in  affluence  that 
we  don  t want  to  be  reminded  of  what  it  means 
to  care  about  another  person?  Right  on.  Brother 
Seth.  — M.  Virginia  Musser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
Gospel  Herald  and  especially  for  the  work  of 
the  editor.  1 usually  read  the,  editorials  first  as 
I find  them  very  relevant,  such  as  “Congrega- 
tions on  the  Move  or  Die,”  in  the  Dec.  21  issue. 

I was  a little  disappointed  too  in  the  article  by 
Bro.  Don  Augsburger  on  the  "Christian  and 
the  Spirit’s  Gift  of  Tongues.”  In  the  Dec.  21 
issue  he  asked  our  readers  to  read  The  Strife  of 
Tongues,  by  Kurt  Koch!  May  I make  another 
suggestion?  Please  read  also  the  book,  Like  a 
Mighty  Wind,  by  Mel  Tari,  Creation  House,  433 
E.  St.  Charles  Road,  Carol  Stream,  Illinois 
60187  (fresh  off  the  press  on  the  Indonesian 
revival),  price  $3.95.  It  is  only  fair  that  we  be 
open  to  the  other  side  of  the  story.  When  I 
read  Kurt  Koch  s book  it  left  me  confused  but 
after  reading  Mell  Tari’s  book  I could  only  say, 


“Praise  the  Lord.’  Truly  Jesus  is  the  same 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 

I can  understand  that  it’s  hard  to  accept  a 
gift  that  has  been  so  misused  by  many  groups. 
But  I find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  a weak,  milk-toast  Christian.  If  Paul 
needed  a prayer  tongue  for  edification,  could  it 
be  we  need  it  too?  I understand  the  prayer 
tongue  to  be  different  from  the  public  gift  of 
tongues  that  needs  to  be  interpreted.  Else  why 
would  Paul  say,  “I  speak  with  tongues  more  than 
ye  all”  (1  Cor.  14:18)? 

I appreciate  Bro.  Fred  Augsburger’s  testimony, 
“In  the  Flow  of  the  Spirit.”  His  ministry 
among  us  has  meant  real  renewal  here.  — 
Dorothy  Groff,  Canton,  Pa. 

Regarding  “Seth’s  Korner  ”:  it  is  rather  amus- 
ing that  some  of  the  readers  are  fascinated  by 
such  trite  expressions.  The  writer  probably  has 
four  years  of  high  school,  four  years  of  college, 
four  years  of  seminary,  and  maybe  four  years  of 
postgraduate  work.  It  appears  to  me  that  he 
has  wasted  the  prime  of  his  life  if  he  has  to 
resort  back  to  pre-elementary  spelling  and  ex- 
pression to  convey  his  thoughts.  — Frank  E. 
Rhodes,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

• o 0 

Of  all  the  professional  journals  and  religious 
periodicals  I read,  I have  found  the  Gospel 
Herald  the  most  meaningful  and  relevant  in  all 
facets  of  my  lay  ministry.  You  truly  present  the 
truth  as  revealed  in  our  blessed  Lord,  and  have 
not  fallen  into  the  “ism-traps”  of  psychology, 
sociology,  and  the  various  forms  of  nontheistic 
humanism. 

Please  accept  my  unworthy  gratitude  for 
contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  my  personal 
being  and  those  whom,  with  God’s  grace,  I try 
to  help.  — William  C.  Hallow,  Mercy  Center  for 
Health  Care  Services,  Aurora,  111. 

o o • 

In  response  to  your  note  in  the  Dec.  7 issue 
in  reference  to  "Seth’s  Korner”  I’d  like  to 
register  my  negative  feeling  toward  the  article 
along  with  Lome  Horst.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  can’t  spell  very  well,  but  I believe 
Seth  is  able  to,  so  I don’t  like  the  “make  be- 
lieve.” Guess  I prefer  having  something  said  as 
it  is  instead  of  beating  around  the  bush  or  in  an 
ironical  way. 

Thanks  for  the  “down  to  earth”  editorials  and 
many  other  good  articles  and  information  in 
the  Herald,  so  if  a lot  of  people  enjoy  “Seth’s 
Korner,”  I have  no  difficulty  just  skipping  that 
part  of  the  page.  — Lois  Dagen,  Atmore,  Ala. 

» o • 

I am  past  fourscore  years  of  age  and  have  been 
a reader  for  a long  time,  having  read  the  Herald 
of  Truth  and  the  Gospel  Witness  before  they 
merged  and  now  have  a life  subscription  to  the 
Gospel  Herald  and  expect  to  continue  reading  it 
as  long  as  I can. 

Recently  I noticed  some  criticism  about  the 
articles  signed  by  a certain  Brother  Seth.  The 
critics  did  not  seem  to  find  much  wrong  with 
the  sentiments  the  articles  expressed,  only  in 
the  spelling.  Now  it  seems  to  me  the  main 
point  is  in  the  sentiments  any  article  expresses 
and  in  this  I do  not  think  Brother  Seth  has 
gone  amiss  even  if  his  spelling  was  not  of  the 
twentieth-century  type.  I would  be  glad  to  read 
more  articles  such  as  were  written  by  Brother 
Seth  or  any  other  brother.  — Amos  C.  Gerig, 
Albany,  Ore. 

• • • 

I do  not  like  Brother  Seth  or  his  Korner.  — 

Lois  Lehman,  Bethel,  Ark. 

« « » 

I found  his  [Brother  Seth’s)  changed  point 
of  view  disturbing.  — Milton  Lehman,  Bethel, 
Ark. 

• • o 

Gospel  Herald  continues  to  be  a refreshing 
magazine  both  for  its  spiritual  content  and  in- 
spirational articles  as  well  as  for  its  excellent 
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news  coverage.  Fred  Augsburger’s  articles  in 
the  December  issues  on  the  “Flow  of  the 
Spirit”  have  clarified  for  me  new  concepts  and 
understanding  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  His  usage  of  scriptural  references  is 
most  helpful  for  a continued  study  on  the 

biblical  basis  of  this  doctrine.  Thank  you  for  a 
job  well  done  with  Gospel  Herald.  — Harold 
Grant  Stoltzfus,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

« o • 

I am  writing  this  to  show  our  appreciation  of 
the  Gospel  Herald  and  a few  remarks  on  “Seth's 
Korner.  ’ 

First,  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 

Gospel  Herald  — for  all  the  time  and  effort  you 
put  into  it.  It  is  a great  help  in  my  life  with 
the  articles  you  print.  You  do  have  a great 

variety  of  writers  from  other  denominations  which 
give  us  viewpoints  from  different  writers.  Maybe 
we  don't  always  agree  with  their  ideas,  but  it 
makes  us  think  anyhow. 

I also  do  appreciate  “Seth’s  Korner.”  I for 
myself  do  like  humor  and  I think  it  has  a purpose 
in  the  Christian  life.  The  meaning  of  the 

article  is  clear  and  is  so  true  to  lire.  Maybe 
that  is  what  we  don’t  like  and  it  gets  to  us  in 
a real  direct  way. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  efforts  and  time 
in  the  Gospel  Herald.  — Orlin  Eigsti,  Larkspur, 
Colo. 

0 0 9 

I noted  in  one  of  the  recent  issues  of  the 
Herald  in  the  “Readers  Say”  section,  you  asked 
for  reactions  to  “Seth’s  Korner.” 

It  is  very  typical  of  our  society  that  we  can 
always  find  time  to  write  about,  discuss,  and 
fight  issues  we  are  against.  Far  down  on  our 
lists,  too  often,  is  the  necessity  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  items  and  to  even  give  affirma- 
tion to  our  friends. 

I am  a reader  of  the  Herald.  I like  “Seth’s 
Korner.”  I may  not  always  like  what  it 
tells  me  I need  to  do  or  change  in  my  life. 
The  article  is  a good  prodder;  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. Some  of  us  don’t  have  time  to  read 
the  longer  articles.  If  the  Herald  is  to  continue 
as  the  official  church  organ,  then  it  needs  the 
contemporary  flavor  “Seth’s  Korner”  gives. 

I appreciate  your  efforts  in  making  this  an 
interesting  periodical,  and  may  His  wisdom  con- 
tinue to  be  given  to  you  as  you  provide 
direction  and  leadership  for  this  important  role. 
— Dorothy  Logan,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

o « « 

We  have  been  reading  the  Gospel  Herald  since 
1924.  My  wife  had  read  it  for  a number  of 
years  before  that  in  the  home  of  her  parents. 
We  could  not  get  along  without  it.  By  it  we  are 
kept  informed  of  the  work  of  the  church  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  us  the  church  consists  of 
people,  of  your  brethren  and  our  brethren.  Our 
church  has  work  in  about  25  countries  overseas 
and  in  many  new  areas  in  the  homeland. 

Workers  are  located  there  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  Herald  from  time  to  time.  Many  of 
these  are  known  to  us  personally.  The  names 
and  activities  of  those  in  Pax  and  VS  are  also 
reported.  In  these  47  1/2  years  there  have  been 
many  changes,  many  of  which  were  good,  and 
some  which  we  do  not  understand  As  we 
consider  this  we  say,  “What  hath  God  wrought?” 

We  like  the  way  in  which  you  often  follow 
some  of  them  in  each  issue  of  the  Herald.  We  do 
like  your  editorials.  They  speak  to  the  needs  of 
the  church  and  its  members.  We  usually  read  at 
least  90  percent  of  each  issue.  “Wit  and  Wis- 
dom” are  carefully  chosen  and  good.  A wide 
acquaintance  in  the  church  causes  me  to  read 
first  the  obituaries;  after  that,  “Readers  Say.” 

I did  enjoy  very  much  “Luke  Warm,”  but 
Brother  Seth  makes  me  uneasy.  I believe  this 
is  a kind  of  satire  which  can  be  really  useful. 
To  me  it  has  seemed  that  Brother  Seth  was  a 
sort  of  personification  for  no  end  of  misinfor- 
mation or  lack  of  information.  For  3 1/2  years 
it  was  my  happy  privilege  to  solicit  my  dear 


brethren  for  funds  for  a church  institution.  This 
took  me  into  about  150  congregations.  Although 
I found  many  who  were  not  well  informed  on 
some  matters,  or  misinformed,  I found  none  like 
Seth. 

I am  not  asking  Seth  to  quit  writing,  but  I am 
asking  him  to  give  the  editor  the  liberty  to  cor- 
rect the  spelling.  I have  been  quite  upset  about 
Seth,  and  was  planning  to  ask  the  editor  to  ig- 
nore Seth’s  writings.  However,  I have  looked 
up  and  reread  six  or  seven  of  Seth’s  letters.  I 
find  that  each  letter  has  one  or  several  good 
ideas  which  is  treated  in  Seth’s  own  way.  I 
am  in  agreement  with  the  improvements  Seth 
suggests. 

But  his  spelling  is  something  else.  Until  today 
I was  completely  turned  off  on  “Seth’s  Korner 
because  of  his  spelling.  Please,  Brother 
Drescher,  correct  Seth’s  spelling  and  keep  him 
coming.  — Dale  Bixler,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Birky,  Marlon  and  Norma  (Schrock),  Fort 
Ware,  B.C.,  first  child,  Angelyn  Sue,  Dec.  2, 
1971. 

Bowman,  Wilbert  and  Mary  Ann  (Lichty), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Dionne  Angela,  Nov.  20,  1971. 

Debolt,  Charles  and  Christine  (Ulrich),  Wash- 
burn, 111.,  first  child,  Chad  Charles,  Dec.  20, 
1971. 

Graber,  Linford  and  Esther  (Schrock),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kimberly  Sue, 
Dec.  19,  1971. 

Hardee,  Jerry  and  Shirley  (Schloneger),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Christopher  Darrin,  Nov. 
24,  1971. 

Hostetler,  Solomon  and  Lenora  (Tibbs),  Ben- 
son, 111.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Robert  Ryan, 
Oct.  22,  1971. 

House  halter,  De  Wayne  and  Inez  (Miller), 
Roanoke,  111.,  first  and  second  sons,  Benjamin 
Quinn  and  Monte  Hayward,  Nov.  23,  1971. 

Lederman,  Roger  and  Mary  Ann  (Kanagy), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Amy  Noel,  Dec.  20, 
1971;  received  for  adoption,  Dec.  23,  1971. 

Moyer,  Earl  F.  and  Betty  Ann  (Clemmer), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Kelly  Sue,  Dec.  19, 1971. 

Musser,  Kenneth  E.  and  Nancy  (Moyer), 
Denver,  Pa.,  first  child,  Dwayne  Kenneth,  Nov. 
26,  1971. 

Neuenschwander,  Curtis  and  Judith  (Reeder), 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Rvan  James,  Dec. 
7,  1971. 

Neuhauser,  Darrell  and  Sarah  (Link),  Eureka, 
111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Charlotte  Ann, 
Oct.  18,  1971. 

Nussbaum,  Gary  and  Carol  (Marsh),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Lane  Haywood, 
Nov.  28,  1971. 

Quackenbos,  Robert  and  Joyce  (Gehman),  Jay, 
Fla.,  second  child,  Marshall  Ansone,  Nov.  15, 
1971. 

Roth,  Dwight  and  Ruth  (White),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  first  child,  Christopher  Lome,  Nov.  13, 
1971. 

Selzer,  Gerry  and  Jean  (Benson),  Syracuse, 
Kan.,  first  living  child,  Jeffrey  Alan,  Dec.  9,  1971. 

Spence,  Ronald  and  Cynthia  (Byler),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  first  child,  Derek  Adam,  Dec.  19, 
1971. 

Welford,  Ted  and  Barbara  (Steckly),  Preston, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Reginald  Lee,  Dec.  26,  1971. 

Yoder,  Harold  and  Mary  (Gingerich),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Katherine  Joyell,  Dec.  9,  1971. 

Yoder,  Titus  and  Charlotte  (Neff),  Smoketown, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Glenda  Renee, 
Dec.  10,  1971. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  home: 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Denlinger  — Beachy.  — Wayne  Denlinger,  Para 
dise  cong.,  Paradise,  Pa.,  and  Veronica  Beachy. 
College  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  H.  Eugene  Herr, 
Aug.  28,  1971. 

Gingerich  — Hamilton.  — Clayton  Gingerich, 
La  Junta,  Colo., ' Emmanuel  cong.,  and  Myrtle 
Hamilton,  Elkhart,  Kan.,  Walsenburg  cong.,  by 
Eugene  Schulz,  Dec.  25,  1971. 

Mast — Harnish.  — David  W.  Mast,  Oley,  Pa., 
Oley  cone.,  and  Ruth  E.  Harnish,  Willow  Street, 
Pa.,  Byerland  cong.,  by  David  N.  Thomas,  Dec. 
11,  1971. 

Maust  — Eicher.  — Galen  Maust,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  Berea  cong.,  and  Sharon  Sue  Eicher,  Grabill, 
Ind.,  Cuba  Conservative  cong.,  by  Dwaine 
Swartzentruber  and  John  Yoder,  Dec.  24,  1971. 

Miller  — Wert.  — Ernest  L.  Miller,  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  Strickler  cong.,  and  Janice  E.  Wert, 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Wit- 
mer,  Dec.  10,  1971. 

Oyer  — Falb.  — Robert  Oyer,  Fisher,  111., 
East  Bend  cong.,  and  Becky  Falb,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Martins  cong.,  by  Sanford  Oyer,  brother  of  the 
groom,  and  Willard  Shertzer,  Aug.  21,  1971. 

Petersheim  — Hoover.  — Samuel  Petersheim, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Sarah  Hoover,  Mission 
Home,  Va.,  both  of  Pike  cong.,  by  Lloyd  S. 
Horst,  Nov.  20,  1971. 

Schrock  — Weber.  — Arlin  Schrock  and  Velrm 
Weber  both  from  Atmore,  Ala.,  Freemanvilk 
cong.,  by  Paul  L.  Dagen,  Nov.  26,  1971. 

Snelly  — Leatherman.  — Richard  Shelly,  Tel 
ford,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Pearl  Leatb 
erman.  Pipers ville,  Pa.,  Deep  Run  cong.,  b) 
Cleon  Nyce,  Dec.  19,  1971. 

Smucker  — Good.  — Brian  D.  Smucker,  Col- 
lege cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Eileen  C.  Good, 
East  Bend  cong.,  Fisher,  111.,  by  H.  Eugene  Herr 
and  Ralph  R.  Smucker,  grandfather  of  the 
groom,  Sept.  4,  1971. 

Stutzman  — Gingrich.  — Leon  Stutzman,  Sheri- 
dan, Ore.,  Sheridan  cong.,  and  Jean  Gingrich, 
Roanoke,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  by  Percy  Gerig, 
Dec  23,  1971. 

Weaver  — Martin.  — Raymond  W.  Weaver, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Joy 
M.  Martin,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Kauffman  cong.,  by 
H.  Howard  Witmer,  Dec.  26,  1971. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bear,  Katie  L.,  daughter  of  Christ  and  Lizzie 
(Lefever)  Huber,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co. 
Pa.,  Jan.  21,  1885;  died  unexpectedly  at  Fair- 
mount  Rest  Home,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1971 
aged  86  y.  10  m.  16  d.  She  was  married  tc 
Benjamin  G.  Bear,  who  preceded  her  in  deatl 
in  June  1960.  She  is  survived  by  one  grandchild 
3 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Daisy  — 
Mrs.  Gerald  B.  Fenstermaker).  One  son  (Ben 
jamin  H.)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  i 
member  of  the  Rohrerstown  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  10.  it 
charge  of  Paul  Gochnauer  and  Herbert  Fisher 
interment  in  Rohrerstown  Mennonite  Cemetery 

Bechtel,  Emma  G.,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  died  a 
the  Mennonite  Homes,  Inc.,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Dec 
20,  1971;  aged  96  y.  1 m.  25  d.  She  was  mar 
ried  to  Henry  G.  Bechtel,  who  preceded  her  it 
death  Dec.  23,  1948.  Surviving  are  2 daughter 
(Naomi  — Mrs.  Walter  Rohrer  and  Grace  — Mrs 
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Paul  Swartz),  2 sons  (Amos  and  Norman),  18 
grandchildren,  40  great-grandchildren,  and  6 
foster  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Vincent  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  23,  in  charge  of  Jacob 
Kolb  and  Matthew  Kolb;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Ebersole,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Florence 
(Strite)  Grove,  was  born  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Nov.  29,  1912;  died  after  a lengthy  illness  at 
Williamsport,  Md.,  Dec.  15,  1971;  aged  59  y.  16  d. 
On  Nov.  14,  1933,  she  was  married  to  Leonard 
Ebersole,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Betty  — Mrs.  Abe  Helmick  and 
Gladys— Mrs.  James  Unger),  one  son  (Nelson), 
6 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Ella  — Mrs.  Irvin 
Baer,  and  Mildred  — Mrs.  Chester  Sollen- 
berger),  and  2 brothers  (Harold  C.  and  Roy  A.). 
One  son  (Daniel)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Minnich 
Funeral  Home  Dec.  18,  in  charge  of  Nelson 
L.  Martin;  interment  in  Cedar  Lawn  Memorial 
Park,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Gehman,  Annie  G.,  daughter  of  David  S.  and 
Lavina  (Good)  Gehman,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1883;  died  at  Seville,  Ohio, 
Sept.  15,  1971;  aged  87  y.  9 m.  27  d.  She  is 
survived  by  2 brothers  (Joel  G.  and  Abraham  G.) 
She  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  18,  in  charge  of  Aden  Yoder  and  James 
Steiner.  Services  were  also  held  at  the  Hereford 
Mennonite  Church,  Bally,  Pa.,  Sept.  19,  in  charge 
of  Paul  E.  Longacre;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Gerber,  Edna,  daughter  of  Daniel  M.  and 
Dinah  (Welty)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co., 
Ohio,  June  12,  1897,  died  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  Dec. 
20,  1971;  aged  74  y.  6 m.  8 d.  Surviving  is  one 
sister  (Anna — Mrs.  Edwin  Zuercher).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  5 brothers  and  2 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec. 
22,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler  and  Reuben  Hof- 
stetter;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Heiser,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Fan- 
nie Good,  was  born  in  Flanagan,  111.,  Nov.  4, 
1889;  died  at  Gibson  City  Hospital,  Dec.  19, 
1971;  aged  82  y.  1 m.  15  d.  On  Jan.  25,  1912, 
she  was  married  to  Manuel  Heiser,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  March  30,  1969.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Raymond),  2 daughters  (Velma  — Mrs. 
Clarence  R.  Birkey  and  Verena  — Mrs.  Leslie 
Birkey),  10  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Albert  Heiser  and  one  brother 
(Joe  Good).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
infant  sons,  3 brothers,  and  one  sister.  She  was 
a member  of  the  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  22,  in 
charge  of  Irvin  Nussbaum  and  Glen  Richards; 
interment  in  East  Bend  Memorial  Gardens. 

Kane,  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Chris  and  Elizabeth 
(Yordy)  Bachman,  was  born  near  Cazenovia,  111., 
Oct.  24,  1881;  died  at  Eureka  (111.)  Hospital, 
Dec.  24,  1971;  aged  90  y.  2 m.  In  May  1941 
she  was  married  to  William  Kane,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  in  May  1949.  Surviving  is  one 
brother  (Joel  Bachman).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  and  one  sister.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  27,  in 
charge  of  James  Detweiler;  interment  in  Stuart- 
Harmony  Cemetery. 

Kopp,  Ella  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
Good,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 
29,  1880;  died  at  Village  Vista  Nursing  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  20,  1971;  aged  91  y.  1 m. 
21  d.  She  was  married  to  Isaac  M.  Kopp,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  in  March  1954.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Leroy  G.),  3 grandchildren,  6 great- 
grandchildren, and  2 great-great-grandchildren. 
One  son  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Nissley 
Funeral  Home,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Dec.  23,  in  charge 


Andrew  Wyeth’s  paintings  of  the  people  and  places  of 
Chadds  Ford,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Penobscot  in  Maine  today 
bring  the  highest  prices  of  any  American  artist  (estimated  at 
more  than  $100,000  per  major  painting). 

On  March  25,  reporter  Elisabeth  Wenger  and  her  father,  J.  C., 
the  historian,  visited  Wyeth  for  the  first  time. 

We  could  hear  Mr.  Wyeth  soothing  his  dogs,  remembers 
Elisabeth  in  Christian  Living  (October  1969),  then  he  quickly 
opened  the  door,  stuck  out  his  head  and  smiled,  and  in  kind  of 
an  awed  voice  said,  “Come  in.”  . . . We  talked  of  Hans  Herr 
and  Wyeth’s  Herr  ancestry.  The  thought  of  Bishop  Herr  seemed  to 
excite  him.  ...  He  seemed  impressed  by  our  Mennonite  history. 
When  he  heard  how  every  regime  since  Catherine  the  Great 
has  forced  the  Mennonites  to  leave  by  the  thousands  and  how 
many  more  lost  their  lives,  he  whispered  his  strongest  word  of 
the  day,  “Gracious!”  . . . 

Nine  months  later  J.  C.  telephoned  Wyeth  and  invited  him  to 
join  the  committee  for  restoring  the  250-year-old  Hans  Herr 
House  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  On  February  11,  1970,  Wyeth 
painted  a new  oil  painting  of  the  house  and  lent  it  to  the  Re- 
storation Committee  to  publicize  their  work.0 

Another  story  from  the  Christian  Living  files.  The  maga- 
zine that  goes  behind  the  headlines  and  brings  you  all  the 
story  a little  bit  later. 


Hans  Herr  House  by  Wyeth  is  reproduced  in  a new  booklet  written  by  J.  C. 
Wenger.  Send  $3.00  to  Hans  Herr  House  Restoration  Committee,  2215  Millstream  Road, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  17602,  for  copies. 
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of  Clarence  E.  Lutz  and  Walter  L.  Keener;  in- 
terment in  Mt.  Tunnel  Cemetery,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. 

Lutz,  Martha  Jane,  daughter  of  Clarence 
E.  and  Ruth  (Herr)  Lutz,  was  born  in  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  June  2,  1931;  died  of  cancer 
at  the  Lehman  Nursing  Home,  Rheems,  Pa., 

Dec.  16,  1971;  aged  40  y.  6 m.  14  d.  She  served 
as  a schoolteacher  in  Tanzania  and  Somalia 
under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
for  a number  of  years.  Surviving  are  her  parents, 
2 brothers  (James  C.  and  John  A.),  and  one  sister 
(Mary  Elizabeth).  She  was  a member  of  the  Eliza- 
bethtown Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  servic- 
es were  held  Dec.  20,  in  charge  of  Walter  L. 
Keener,  H.  Raymond  Charles,  and  Russell  J. 
Baer;  interment  in  Salunga  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Shirk,  Wayne  G.,  son  of  Abraham  S.  and 

Emma  G.  Shirk,  was  born  Sept.  15,  1898;  died 

at  Bowmansville,  Pa.,  Oct.  19,  1971;  aged  73  y. 

1 m.  4 d.  On  July  13,  1918,  he  was  married  to 
Lizzie  N.  Burkhart,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Leon  and  Raymond),  4 
daughters  (Esther — Mrs.  Adam  Keller,  Ella 
— Mrs.  Elmer  Nolt,  Verna — Mrs.  Henry 
Weyant,  and  Mabel — Mrs.  Willis  Weaver), 
12  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Sallie  Shirk,  Alice — Mrs.  William  Weber, 
and  Mary  — Mrs.  Amos  Burkhart).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  22,  in 
charge  of  Arthur  G.  Good  and  Benjamin  F. 
Weaver;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Saloma  P.,  daughter  of  John  P and 
Rachel  (Detweiler)  Zook,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Jan.  14,  1887;  died  at  her  home  in  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1971;  aged  84  y.  10  m.  6 d. 
On  Feb.  20,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Abe  S. 
Yoder,  who  preceded  her  in  death  March  20, 
1968.  Surviving  are  9 sons  and  3 daughters 
(John,  Moses,  Samuel,  Abe  S.,  Jr.,  Anna  — Mrs. 
Jesse  D.  Spicher,  Stephen,  Kore,  Fronie  — Mrs. 
Louie  E.,  Mary — Mrs.  Alvin  J.  Peachey,  Noah, 
David,  and  Benjamin),  61  grandchildren,  42  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 brothers  (Jacob  S.  and  J. 
Kore).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daugh- 
ter (Rachel)  in  August  1948.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Valley  View  Church  Nov.  23, 
in  charge  of  Daniel  King  and  Crist  Kauffman. 

Zehr,  Lloyd,  son  of  Joseph  A.  and  Bertha 
(Stahly)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Flanagan,  111.,  March 
14,  1908;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Pontiac  St. 
James  Hospital,  Dec.  25.  1971;  aged  63  y.  9 m. 
11  d.  On  Feb.  18,  1937,  he  was  married  to 
Gladys  Stalter,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

2 sisters  (Mrs.  Roy  Roeschley  and  Mrs.  Amsy 
Yordy).  Four  brothers  and  one  daughter  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Dec.  28,  in  charge  of  David 
Eshleman;  interment  in  Waldo  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Inter- Mennonite  School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  12-20. 

Consultation  on  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  17-21. 

Maple  Grove  Winter  Bible  School,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Jan. 

17- 28. 

Seminar  on  Christianity  and  the  Future,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  29 — Mar. 
10. 

Probe  72,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  13-16. 

74th  Annual  Commencement,  Goshen  College,  Apr.  16. 
Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Rocky  Ford  Church,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  May  5-7. 
Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Goshen  College,  Pentecost 
Sunday  Weekend,  May  19-21. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 
Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 

18- 23. 
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The  Purpose  of 
Christ's  Second  Coming 

By  C.  J.  Ramer 


When  General  Sherman  heliographed  his  famous  message 
to  Allatoona,  “Hold  the  fort  for  I am  coming,”  it  was  told 
to  P.  B.  Bliss.  Inspired  by  these  words  he  wrote  the  song 
“Hold  the  Fort,  for  I Am  Coming”  thus  signaling  the  first 
purpose  of  Christ’s  return. 

To  Complete  the  Final  Deliverance  of 
His  Redemptive  Plan 

The  redemptive  message  which  the  church  proclaims 
should  be  expressive  of  the  redeeming  presence  of  God  amid 
the  anguish  of  human  experience.  The  confrontation  with 
the  world  of  men  is  only  conceived  with  suffering  love.  The 
history  of  man  can  be  seen  as  one  vast  movement  toward 
the  moment  when  this  final  vindication  will  be  manifest. 

Paul  looked  forward  to  the  sharing  of  Christ’s  glory  when 
He  comes  (Rom.  8:18-25)  and  considers  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  as  nothing  compared  with  what  will  be  revealed. 
Suffering  anticipates  this  vindication  and  hope  holds  fast  till 
He  comes.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  whole  creation  that  has 
been  subjected  to  futility  and  frustration  is  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  God’s  purpose. 

While  there  is  the  reality  of  present  redemption  — God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  to  accomplish  by  suffering  the  plan  of 
God  — there  is  a redemption  that  is  yet  to  come.  In  this 
present  age  where  suffering  still  dominates  and  evil  seems 
to  be  in  control  with  death  inevitable,  the  Christian’s  hope 
is  that  Christ  will  complete  the  redemption  of  this  body. 

Even  though  the  essential  work  of  redemption  has  been 
accomplished  and  is  accessible  by  faith  here  and  now,  hope 
is  inspired  for  the  coming  consummation.  In  Colossians  1:20 
Paul  speaks  of  the  reconciliation  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  and  that  the  mystery  of  the  present  is  Christ  in 
you  the  hope  of  glory.  This  is  salvation,  but  there  is  still 
a further  salvation  of  which  Paul  says  in  his  Roman  letter 
we  are  saved  by  hope. 

It  is  this  duality  of  presentness  and  anticipation  that 
identifies  the  Christian  hope.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
identifies  the  past  in  that  Christ  appeared  to  put  away  sin, 
and  the  present  that  He  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
us  and  the  future,  “Unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he 
appear  the  second  time  without  sin  [for  example,  to  deal 
with  sin]  unto  salvation”  (Heb.  9:28).  This  makes  it  plain  that 
the  purpose  of  Christ’s  second  coming  is  to  complete  our 
salvation. 

C.  J Ramer,  Duchess,  Alberta,  is  pastor  of  the  Duchess  Mennonite  Church  and 
moderator  of  the  Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference. 


To  Receive  His  Own  unto  Himself 

Jesus  makes  this  clear  when  He  told  His  disciples,  “And  il 
I go  and  prepare  a place  for  you,  I will  come  again,  and 
receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I am,  there  ye  may  be 
also”  (Jn.  14:3).  Here  again  there  is  a dual  truth.  Those  whc 
have  died  have  not  experienced  this  promise,  but  it  is  made 
clear  in  1 Thessalonians  4:13-18  that  He  will  bring  those 
who  sleep  with  Him  and  the  living  ones  will  be  caught  up  tc 
Him.  Thus  He  will  be  coming  with  His  saints  and  for  His 
saints. 

While  those  living  will  not  experience  death  as  we  think 
of  it,  they  will  be  changed  by  being  separated  from  this 
mortal  body  and  given  an  immortal  one.  We  then  will  have 
a body  like  Jesus  as  recorded  in  Philippians  3:21  and  1 Co 
rinthians  15:51-53. 

No  wonder  our  hope  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  there 
will  be  no  more  pain,  sorrow,  or  death.  In  the  present  there 
is  the  fact  of  His  presence,  yet  this  is  unseen,  but  then  i 
will  be  a glorious  reality.  Our  complete  person  will  be  in  Hi 
presence. 

To  Complete  Christ's  Glory 

When  Jesus  prayed  His  high  priestly  prayer  (Jn.  17:5)  tha 
He  should  now  have  the  glory  that  He  had  before  the  work 
was,  indicates  that  when  He  became  surety  for  man  afte 
man  sinned  He  already  had  stepped  down  from  His  glory 
Man’s  sin  did  affect  heaven.  Now  that  the  redemptive  plai 
of  suffering  was  to  be  completed  man’s  original  glory  woul< 
be  restored. 

But  there  will  be  the  added  glory  of  all  the  redeemei 
when  He  comes  (2  Thess.  1:10).  He  also  prayed  that  w 
might  behold  His  glory  (Jn.  17:24).  What  a wonderful  tim 
that  will  be! 

To  Reward  His  Saints 

Someone  said,  “I  don’t  want  to  serve  Christ  for  what 
can  get.”  Certainly  not,  because  then  it  would  not  be  i 
love.  We  serve  for  His  name’s  sake  and  not  for  the  sake  c 
rewards.  But  there  is  the  assurance  of  compensation.  Fc 
the  believer  two  thoughts  seem  to  run  through  the  Serif 
tures:  redemption,  as  in  the  first  purpose,  and  the  rewarc 
for  faithfulness.  “Perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanct 
fied”  (Heb.  10:4)  refers  to  the  salvation  accomplished,  bi 
when  Paul  says,  “I  follow  after”  (Phil.  3:12)  there  is  somt 
thing  for  which  we  are  to  strive. 

Even  the  psalmist  in  Psalm  19:11  says  that  in  keepin 
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God’s  Word  there  is  great  reward.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  rewards  are  received  in  this  life,  but  there  are  many 
spoken  of  as  eternal  rewards.  For  example,  “The  trial  of 
your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold,  . . . 
might  be  found  unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory  at  the 
appearing  of  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Pet.  1:7).  Will  it  not  be  a re- 
ward to  receive  special  praise  and  honor  for  the  endurance 
of  trials? 

Early  Christians  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  shame  for  His  name.  Acts  4:41.  Paul  cheered  the 
Thessalonian  saints  in  their  suffering  and  told  them  they  will 
be  counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (2  Thess.  1:5-9). 
However,  to  those  outside  the  kingdom  — those  that  know 
not  God  and  do  not  obey  the  gospel  — the  coming  of  Christ 
will  mean  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire. 

The  faithful  servant  that  is  watching  will  be  honored  (Lk. 
12:37)  at  Christ’s  return.  What  a reward  for  being  true  at  a 
time  when  everything  militates  against  watching!  One  can 
be  busy  “here  and  there”  and  miss  the  most  important. 

Then  there  is  the  illustration  of  the  pound  (Lk.  13:13) 
which  seems  to  be  the  gospel  message.  Faithful  trading  of 
this  entrustment  — which  may  be  with  your  family,  employ- 
er, fellow  worker,  friends,  neighbors,  over  the  air,  or  in  the 
pulpit  — brings  a reward.  The  same  is  true  with  the  talents 
(Mt.  25:14-30)  or  as  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God 
(1  Pet.  4:10). 

There  are  the  victor’s  crowns:  endurance  under  tempta- 
tion with  the  reward  of  the  crown  of  life  (Jas.  1:12);  endur- 
ance in  the  heavenly  race  the  reward  of  the  incorruptible 
crown  (1  Cor.  9:25);  endurance  in  faithful  service  wins  the 
crown  of  righteousness  (2  Tim.  4:8);  endurance  in  shepherd- 
ing the  flock  will  be  rewarded  with  the  crown  of  glory 
(1  Pet.  5:4);  endurance  under  persecution  will  win  the  crown 
of  life  (Rev.  2:10);  faithfulness  in  giving  and  winning  others 
will  make  them  a crown  of  rejoicing  (Phil.  4:1  and  1 Thess. 
2:19). 

The  purpose  of  Christ  when  He  comes  will  be  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  all  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Notice  the  warn- 
ing in  Revelation  3:11,  “Behold,  I come  quickly:  hold  that 
fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown.” 

To  Clear  Many  Difficulties 

One  of  our  problems  is  judging  another’s  motives.  Many 
difficulties  arise  through  misunderstandings.  What  really  is 
it  that  breaks  our  unity?  How  can  we  live  together  in  heaven 
when  there  are  so  many  differences?  Christ  will  clear  it  all 
when  He  comes. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  who  say  to  Jesus,  “Lord,  Lord,” 
will  be  accepted  (Mt.  7:21).  We  will  all  need  to  make  sure 
of  our  personal  relationship.  Evidently  there  will  be  some 
surprises.  In  John  12:47,  48  Jesus  makes  it  clear  that  He 


is  not  judging  anyone  now,  but  that  obedience  to  the  teach- 
ing He  has  given  will  judge  every  one  at  the  last  day. 

To  Judge  A II  Men 

All  judgment  has  been  given  into  His  hand.  It  is  for  all 
of  us  to  study  the  Word  now  by  which  we  will  be  judged. 
He  will  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  (2  Tim.  4:1)  at  His 
appearing.  It  will  be  upon  all  (Jude  14,  15)  and  before  Him 
will  be  gathered  all  nations  (Mt.  25:31,  32).  According  to  Rev- 
elation 20:11,  12  it  appears  that  there  will  be  a time  period 
between  the  judgment  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  that  in  this  paper.  The  real 
purpose  is  made  clear  that  when  He  comes  He  will  judge. 

To  Manifest  Christ  as  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of  Kings 

The  message  of  the  gospel  is  to  call  all  men  to  receive 
Christ  as  their  Lord  as  well  as  their  Savior.  Now  every 
knee  should  bow  and  every  tongue  should  confess  (Rom. 
10:9,  10;  Phil.  2:10,  11).  When  Jesus  returns  the  second 
time  every  knee  will  bow  and  every  tongue  will  confess 
(Rom.  14:11).  At  that  time  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will 
become  His  (Rev.  11:15).  We  will  be  with  Him  as  He  con- 
quers the  hosts  arrayed  against  Him  (Is.  24:21  and  Dan.  7: 
13,  14).  His  reign  will  then  be  universal.  What  a glorious 
prospect  for  those  who  are  the  called  and  chosen  and  faith- 
ful (Rev.  17:14). 

To  Take  His  Bride  unto  Himself  for  the  Marriage 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  purposes  of  all.  The 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins  may  have  its  significance  here. 
There  will  be  a time  when  the  door  is  shut  (Mt.  25:1-13). 
The  preparation  for  that  great  event  is  clear  (Eph.  5:26, 
27).  The  church  is  now  through  the  sanctifying  power  of  the 
word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  getting  ready  for  the  heavenly 
scene  described  in  Revelation  19:6-9. 

That  the  sign  of  this  great  mystery  is  typified  in  the  mar- 
riage relation  here  on  earth  is  a mystifying  thought.  It  in- 
volves the  whole  relationship  as  a love  relationship.  Legalism 
in  marriage  is  absurd.  The  fact  of  legal  ties  never  enters 
the  minds  of  lovers  who  are  engaged.  Deep  truths  are  dif- 
ficult to  express. 

Jesus’  parable  of  the  wedding  feast  (Mt.  22:1-14)  relates 
the  seriousness  of  the  call,  and  we  may  be  in  that  period 
when  we  must  go  out  into  the  byways  and  hedges  to  bring 
them  in.  Let  us  not  be  cold  toward  the  great  prospect  of 
Christ’s  return  since  He  purposes  to  complete  our  salva- 
tion, to  receive  us  unto  Himself,  to  complete  His  glory, 
to  reward  His  saints,  to  clear  difficulties,  to  judge  all  men, 
to  take  His  place  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and 
above  all  to  marry  His  bride  which  will  make  eternity  ring 
with  celestial  joy  and  praise.  Let  us  watch  and  prepare.  ^ 
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Uniform  or  Second-Track  Sunday  School  Lessons? 


During  the  past  eighty  years  our  youth  and  adult  Sunday 
school  lessons  have  been  based  on  the  International  Uniform 
Lesson  Outlines.  Over  the  years  these  have  been  prepared 
by  representative  persons  from  many  different  denomination- 
al groups.  The  lessons  are  outlined  in  six-year  cycles.  Vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Bible  are  selected  to  provide  some  variety 
of  interest  and  concern.  One  quarter  may  study  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  law,  or  prophets;  and  another  quarter  the 
New  Testament  gospels,  church  history,  or  some  of  the 
epistles.  The  design  is  that  the  Bible  provides  for  a lifelong 
pursuit  of  the  truth  of  God  in  Christ.  It  is  not  a course  that 
gives  promise  of  spiritual  accreditation  upon  completion. 

There  have  been  many  advantages  to  our  use  of  these 
outlines.  Some  of  our  curriculum  people  have  been  members 
of  the  committee  and  helped  to  design  the  outlines.  This 
affords  opportunity  to  feed  in  our  concerns  as  a church  group. 
The  outlines  do  cover  the  Bible  approximately  every  six 
years.  They  provide  for  varied  approaches  to  Bible  study. 

Recent  requests  have  been  for  the  provision  of  elective 
courses  or  alternate  studies  to  the  Uniform  series.  In  1968 
a separate  quarter  of  lessons  entitled  “Peacemakers  in  a 
Broken  World”  were  produced  in  place  of  the  Uniform  series. 
Many  expressed  appreciation  for  such  a unified  and  special 
emphasis. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Congregational  Literature 
Division  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House  along  with  the  Com- 
mission for  Christian  Education,  now  absorbed  by  the  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  in  the  new  structure,  have 
studied  the  possibilities  of  producing  a second  track  curricu- 
lum for  use  as  an  alternate  to  the  Uniform  lessons. 

To  develop  an  on-going  alternate  curriculum  becomes  very 
costly.  Time  for  study,  research,  planning,  testing,  writing, 
and  editing;  plus  costs  for  printing,  binding,  and  distributing 
are  tremendous.  Sales  are  limited. 

Some  efforts  were  made  to  cooperate  with  other  groups 
to  multiply  the  use  and  sales.  Various  groups  have  interest 
in  this  second  track  approach,  but  it  seems  that  the  time 
factor  needed  to  provide  an  acceptable  climate  for  such  use 
has  not  yet  materialized. 

Consequently,  the  Congregational  Literature  Division  and 
Commission  for  Christian  Education  have  developed  some 
basic  study  materials  for  Sunday  morning  youth  and  adult 
classes.  These  are  called  second  track  or  alternate  studies 
to  the  present  Uniform  lesson  series.  The  first  of  these  is 
now  available  for  use  during  the  March-May  or  June- 
August  quarters.  This  course  is  called  “The  Family  in  To- 
day’s Society.’’  The  study  guide  contains  thirteen  lessons 
written  by  different  writers  and  edited  by  Levi  Miller,  editor 
of  miscellaneous  curriculum.  The  guidebook  is  undated  and 
can  be  used  for  any  quarter. 

Special  feature  of  the  study  is  a cassette  prepared  from 
dramatic  material  produced  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc. 
This  tape  will  stimulate  thought  and  discussion  and  has  been 
adapted  to  the  ideas  of  each  lesson.  The  cassette  is  pur- 


chased for  the  leader  only  to  be  used  with  the  class.  The  ed- 
itor of  the  new  course  says,  “It  is  prepared  for  adults  who 
are  concerned  about  wholesome  family  relationships  in  to- 
day’s world  where  changing  attitudes  toward  marriage  and 
family  are  challenging  traditional  thoughts  and  practices.” 

Our  second  track  lesson  materials  to  be  published  soon  in- 
clude “Communicating  the  Gospel,”  a six-session  mission 
study;  “Mutual  Aid  in  the  Life  of  the  Congregation,”  a six- 
session  study;  “The  Peacemakers,”  and  a study  in  racism. 
A special  chart  depicting  the  second  track  has  been  sent  to 
superintendents. 

Uniform  or  second  track  Sunday  school  lessons?  You  may 
have  your  choice. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler,  Associate  Secretary 
for  Christian  Education 

Mennonite  History 
in  America 

Episode  4 

David  Plank,  a minister  at  South  Union,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  had  attended  the  union  Sunday  school  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  came  to  a deep  conviction  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  should  teach  the  Bible  to  its  children  through  this 
new  medium.  He  saw,  as  others  did,  that  young  people  were 
being  drawn  away  from  the  Mennonite  Church  through  the 
absence  of  Bible  teaching  in  our  churches.  The  Sunday 
school  was  considered  worldly  by  many  Mennonites,  and  so 
was  bitterly  opposed. 

But  Plank  sensed  the  great  need.  He  asked  his  bishop, 
J.  C.  Kenagy,  whether  a Sunday  school  could  be  opened  at 
South  Union.  The  bishop  replied,  “I  am  in  favor;  I will  be 
the  principal.”  It  was  Plank  who  got  the  Sunday  school  into 
operation,  but  Kenagy  taught  a class.  That  was  in  1863. 

This  was  not  the  first  Mennonite  Sunday  school,  but  it 
was  the  first  approved  by  the  church,  carried  on  in  the 
meetinghouse,  and  continued  to  the  present  day. 

It  took  thirty  years  for  the  Sunday  school  to  be  univer- 
sally accepted  by  our  churches.  But  it  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  church  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  held  young  people  for  the  church,  increased  Bible 
knowledge,  raised  the  level  of  spiritual  life,  promoted  the 
teaching  of  temperance,  provided  for  expression  and  activity, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  missionary  movement,  and 
helped  to  give  the  church  new  vision  and  to  point  new  di- 
rections. — Paul  Erb. 
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Editorial 


The  Struggle  for  Power 


In  1972  the  United  States  will  experience  another  massive 
struggle  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  a struggle 
for  power,  position,  status,  and  responsibility.  The  campaigns 
will  consist  of  speeches  from  the  local  precinct  to  the  na- 
tional level.  Candidates  will  use  to  the  fullest  extent  the  re- 
sources of  both  the  print  and  electronic  media.  The  cam- 
paigns will  consist  of  conventions,  large  and  small  group 
discussions,  arguments,  lapel  pins  and  buttons,  posters,  prom- 
ises, pretty  girls  on  convention  floors,  and  anything  else 
that  may  influence  voters. 

^ All  these  activities  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  What 
goes  on  behind  closed  doors  in  smoke-filled  rooms  most  of 
the  voters  will  never  find  out.  However,  this  is  the  way  our 
society  goes  after  power,  authority,  influence,  and  status. 

Our  democratic  society  has  built  into  its  philosophy  of  free 
enterprise  this  kind  of  competition  not  only  in  government 
but  also  in  industry,  labor,  and  sometimes  in  religion.  Most 
of  us  in  democratic  countries  have  accepted  this  way  of  life 
as  proper  and  desirable,  at  least  in  the  secular  arena. 

Important  questions  for  us  as  Christians  are.  To  what  ex- 
tent has  this  way  of  life  seeped  into  the  life  and  activity 
of  the  church?  Does  one  need  to  engage  in  this  kind  of 
struggle  in  the  church  to  find  his  place  of  service  for  Christ? 
What  did  Jesus  have  to  say  about  the  struggle  to  be  “great  ”? 

Our  society  has  attributed  power  to  wealth,  education,  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  heredity,  and  geniuses.  The  old 
cliche  that  money  talks  should  not  be  taken  too  lightly.  It 
also  can  do  things.  An  educated  person  has  more  influence 
and  power  than  an  uneducated  person.  An  unusually  talent- 
ed person  can  influence  the  opinion  of  people  in  fields  in 
which  he  is  not  competent.  Even  heredity  at  times  endows 
a person  with  influence  and  power  which  he  would  not  oth- 
erwise possess.  The  basic  question  still  remains  for  us  as 
Christians,  To  what  extent  should  we  use  these  elements  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  power  and  influence? 

In  the  teachings  of  Jesus  we  find  two  principles.  One,  that 
“greatness”  is  completely  the  reverse  of  what  the  world 
thinks  of  greatness  and  that  it  does  not  lie  in  money,  educa- 
tion, institutions,  organizations,  heredity,  or  geniuses.  To  be 
great  is  to  be  a “servant,”  to  be  childlike.  The  world  would 
completely  reject  this  way  of  achieving  greatness.  For  exam- 
ple, Jesus  had  no  wealth.  His  own  treasurer  was  a thief  (!), 
the  one  who  betrayed  Him,  and  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve 
who  was  unfaithful.  Neither  Jesus  nor  His  disciples  had  aca- 
demic degrees  after  their  names.  The  organization  of  the 
Twelve  was  quite  loose.  I’m  afraid  most  of  us  in  the  church 
wouldn’t  go  along  with  Him  and  His  way  of  life  should  He  be 
living  here  today. 

Two,  Jesus  taught  it  was  not  proper  to  try  to  be  famous 
and  seek  honor.  Nevertheless,  Jesus  had  to  put  up  with  this 
struggle  for  power  and  position  among  His  disciples.  In  Mark 


10  James  and  John  coveted  places  of  honor  in  Christ’s  king- 
dom. This  request  caused  jealousies  among  the  rest  of  the 
disciples.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  2,000  years  later  we 
find  here  and  there  among  God’s  people  something  of  the 
same  spirit,  the  desire  for  position,  power,  and  influence. 

One  other  phenomenon  in  our  society  is  the  relationship 
of  the  majority  to  the  minority.  No  matter  whether  it  is  in 
government,  industry,  labor,  or  the  church  when  elections 
are  held  to  consider  an  office  or  policy,  the  majority  is  con- 
sidered as  “right.”  Thus  campaign  speeches  with  their  prom- 
ises and  presentations  complement  quite  well  the  process  of 
elections.  After  all,  the  people  need  to  know  something 
about  the  candidate  in  order  to  vote  intelligently.  No  one 
knows  this  as  well  as  the  candidate.  This  process  becomes 
an  important  element  in  the  struggle  for  power. 

In  the  church,  however,  we  would  think  it  highly  improper 
and  unchristian  to  campaign  for  an  office  or  try  to  sway 
members  on  a policy.  Nevertheless,  if  people  are  to  vote  in- 
telligently, how  do  they  find  out  what  the  candidates  feel 
and  think  and  what  they  plan  to  do?  It  could  be  that  some 
campaigning  does  go  on  but  in  a much  more  covert  way  than 
in  society. 

It  would  seem  that  among  God’s  people  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  constantly  attempts  to  direct  the  body  of  believers 
toward  unity  a better  method  could  be  found.  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  possible.  We  can  never  say  that  the  majority  is  al- 
ways right  and  the  minority  wrong.  What  about  the  gray 
zone  between  the  two?  Jesus  was  definitely  in  the  minority 
in  His  day  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  majority  who  cried 
that  He  be  crucified.  Neither  can  we  say  that  the  minority 
is  right  simply  because  it  is  a smaller  group.  The  Holy  Spirit 
would  like  for  all  of  us  to  be  of  one  mind  when  a decision 
needs  to  be  made.  But  we  don’t  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
do  that. 

No  one  should  participate  in  a struggle  for  power  and  po- 
sition among  a group  of  believers.  Each  of  us  has  heard 
many  sad  stories  about  what  happened  when  a person  going 
through  the  lot  “picked  up  the  wrong  book,”  where  believers 
became  offended  because  they  weren’t  elected,  or  where  di- 
visions occurred  because  of  differences  in  thinking  about 
building  a church  or  living  the  Christian  life.  I suppose  if 
one  were  to  pry  into  cases  like  these  he  would  find  that 
someone  somewhere  wanted  to  have  his  own  way  and  not 
God’s  way.  There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  being  “great” 
in  Christ’s  kingdom.  We  are  to  minister  one  to  another  irre- 
gardless  of  wealth,  education,  institutions,  organizations, 
heredity,  and  so  on.  As  the  church  becomes  more  wealthy, 
more  institutionalized,  more  highly  organized,  it  becomes 
more  powerful  and  influential.  Thus  we  endanger  the  humil- 
ity and  servanthood  that  each  one  of  us  individuals  should 
attempt  to  strive  for  in  our  relationships  with  others.  — Z. 
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Mennonite 
Missionaries 
to  Bolivia 
from  Argentina 

By  James  D.  Kratz  and  Jose  Godoy 

We  have  all  heard  sermons  and  talks  on  missions  in  which 
applications  of  Acts  1:8  were  made.  In  thinking  of  world- 
wide missions,  Jerusalem  was  identified  as  the  church  in 
North  America,  the  mother  church  for  the  world,  the  send- 
ing church.  Samaria  and  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,  the 
mission  field,  fell  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

The  church  exists,  however,  wherever  persons  come  to- 
gether into  community  based  on  a faith  in  and  commitment 
to  Christ.  One  of  the  marks  of  the  true  church  is  its  mis- 
sionary vision.  Mission  leads  to  church,  and  church  leads 
to  mission.  Samaria  becomes  Jerusalem.  In  one  sense,  church 
and  mission  cannot  be  geographically  defined.  The  days 
ahead  will  see  a great  deal  more  attention  given  to  an  in- 
ternationalization of  the  missionary  outreach. 

For  more  than  two  decades  there  has  been  a Mennonite 
witness  and  presence  in  Bolivia,  South  America.  Mennonite 
colonists  have  settled  in  Bolivia,  coming  from  North  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  and  Paraguay.  For  nearly  a decade,  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  has  carried  on  a service  program 
in  Bolivia,  having  made  significant  contributions  in  one  of 
the  most  underdeveloped  nations  of  South  America.  During 
the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a continuing  discussion 
between  MCC-Bolivia,  Mennonite  churches  in  Paraguay  and 
Argentina,  and  the  North  American  Mennonites  through  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Board  in  Newton,  Kansas, 
and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
about  church  and  mission  in  Bolivia. 

In  May  1971  Jose  and  Soledad  Godoy,  members  of  the 
Salto  congregation  in  Argentina,  were  commissioned  to  begin 
a ministry  in  Bolivia.  Bolivia  is  a Samaria  for  the  Argentina 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  Godoys  are  being  supported  by  the  Argentina  Menno- 

James  D.  Kratz  is  associate  secretary  of  Overseas  Missions  at  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Elkhart.  Jose  Godoy  is  a missionary  in  Bolivia  and  former  pastor  of 
Mennonite  congregations  at  Salto  and  Rio  Negro,  Argentina. 


nite  Church  in  cooperation  with  support  from  the  North 
American  Mennonite  churches  through  the  Elkhart  and 
Newton  Boards.  While  the  first  Mennonite  missionaries  in 
Bolivia  are  not  Kreiders,  Friesens,  or  Yoders,  but  Godoys, 
they  need  the  same  enthusiastic  prayer,  moral,  and  financial 
support  that  are  given  to  North  American  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  serve  in  worldwide  mission. 

Following  is  a report  from  the  Godoys  of  their  first  six 
months  of  service  in  Bolivia.  They  completed  two  years  of 
study  at  the  Mennonite  Seminary,  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
prior  to  taking  up  work  in  Bolivia.  Brother  Godoy  had  pre- 
vious pastoral  experience  in  the  Argentina  Mennonite 
Church.  Mrs.  Godoy  is  a professionally  trained  nurse  as  well 
as  the  mother  of  two  small  children. 

“We  appreciate  knowing  that  the  brethren  in  North 
America  are  remembering  in  prayer  our  work  here  in 
Bolivia. 

“We  need  to  report  to  you  that  we  are  very  busy  in  our 
work,  as  we  become  acquainted  with  many  people,  their 
various  cultural  patterns,  their  problems,  their  interests, 
and  their  character.  The  work  many  times  is  difficult  and 
yet  we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  we  have  to  work  and 
serve  here.  The  greatest  problem  we  face  is  one  of  illiter- 
acy and  a lack  of  solid  family  life.  This  makes  it  difficult  to 
prepare  leaders,  particularly  as  one  considers  the  education 
limitations  of  these  people.  We  do  have  faith  in  the  future. 
In  all  of  the  towns  and  villages  where  we  are  working,  there 
are  families  with  a great  deal  of  interest  and  people  who  are 
ready  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  church. 

“In  Cosorio  and  in  Vi  projects  are  already  under  way  to 
build  places  for  church  worship.  These  two  towns  have  taken 
the  initiative  to  cut  wood  for  building  their  own  worship 
centers.  The  families  here  are  very  poor  and  without  much 
financial  resources,  but  they  are  interested  in  supporting  and 
working  to  build  themselves  a church.  In  both  of  these  towns 
the  young  people  have  sports  activities,  particularly  soccer 
games,  and  from  the  income  from  selling  food  and  refresh- 
ments they  are  gathering  funds  to  help  buy  roofs  for  their 
churches. 

“Another  part  of  our  activities  is  the  services  we  have 
with  the  MCC  workers  on  a monthly  basis.  The  last  of 
these  was  a communion  service.  I have  also  been  involved 
in  pastors’  meetings  on  a monthly  basis  with  leaders  from 
other  evangelical  groups.  There  is  a great  need  for  a more 
unified  effort  of  evangelism  and  church  building.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  churches  in  the  area  are  divided  and  we 
need  to  find  a way  of  working  together. 

“My  wife,  Soledad  is  conducting  sewing  classes  in  some  of 
the  towns  and  is  also  putting  to  work  her  training  and  ex- 
perience as  a nurse  as  needs  arise.  Another  concern  we 
have  relates  to  the  children  in  our  area.  We  see  much  mal- 
nutrition and  children  who  are  not  adequately  clothed  and 
also  find  many  children  with  various  diseases  and  illnesses. 
We  try  to  share  and  work  as  we  are  able  to  within  the  re- 
sources that  we  have. 

“We  do  appreciate  the  prayers  and  support  of  the  North 
American  churches  as  we  serve  Christ  in  this  country.  ^ 
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Can  the  Earth  Be  Saved? 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


“The  most  powerful,  the  loudest,  and  the  most  persistent 
command  in  our  society  is  the  command  to  buy,  to  consume, 
to  make  material  progress,  to  ‘grow,’  ” writes  Charles  Reich 
in  the  much-talked-about  book.  The  Greening  of  America. 

Buy,  buy,  buy,  urges  the  voice  of  advertising,  he  says.  And 
Americans,  as  good  students  in  this  nationwide  obedience 
school,  have  bought,  consumed,  raised  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  honestly  believed  that  by  increasing  the  gross  na- 
tional product  America  was  growing.  We  have  taught  our 
children  that  the  way  to  success  and  happiness  is  through 
comfort  and  luxury. 

Now  the  ecologists  are  saying,  “Whoa!  Time  to  do  a turn- 
about in  our  thinking  and  to  change  living  patterns.”  Do  we 
believe  them? 

An  acquaintance  mentioned  that  until  a few  years  ago 
numbers  of  Americans  probably  were  not  aware  that  they 
were  living  in  a racist  society.  The  inferior  position  of  blacks 
was  accepted  as  normal,  and  if  these  people  had  not  spoken 
up,  their  situation  would  still  be  the  same. 

It  also  comes  as  a surprise  to  some  people  that  our  world 
is  seriously  threatened  by  pollution  and  that  mankind  is  to 
blame.  For  centuries  man  has  believed  that  God  had  given 
him  dominion  over  the  earth  and  he  could  do  what  he  liked 
with  it. 

Now  when  ecologists  tell  us  that  man  has  abused  his  lord- 
ship  and  exploited  the  earth’s  resources,  it  is  difficult  to  shift 
mental  gears.  Our  commitment  to  “virtuous  materialism”  is 
too  strong.  Must  we  believe  these  spokesmen  who  say  we 
must  quit  buying  so  much  and  throwing  away,  filling  the  air 
with  harmful  wastes,  or  even  raising  large  families  simply 
because  we  can  afford  and  enjoy  this  standard  of  living? 

About  ten  years  ago  when  we  lived  near  the  Niagara 
River  in  Ontario,  the  beaches  in  the  area  were  closed  be- 
cause of  pollution,  yet  few  people  seemed  overly  concerned. 
Most  had  two  main  mental  escape  hatches. 

One  refuge  was  that  as  long  as  “God’s  in  His  heaven,  all’s 
right  with  the  world.”  Surely  a great  and  loving  God  would 
not  permit  the  resources  of  this  earth  to  be  used  up. 

The  other  escape  was  that  the  technologists  — such  well- 
trained,  dedicated  men  — would  figure  out  a way  of  flushing 
the  earth’s  wastes  into  some  heretofore  undiscovered  sewer 
system  and  life  would  progress  as  before. 


I asked  Max  Terman,  biology  professor  at  Tabor  College, 
for  his  views  on  the  subject.  Should  Christians  be  concerned 
about  the  problem? 

He  had  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  God  gave  the  earth 
to  man  to  have  dominion  over  and  to  replenish,  but  not  to 
exploit.  When  man  abuses  the  earth’s  resources,  he  must 
clean  it  up.  If  he  doesn’t  use  his  rationality,  he  reduces  him- 
self to  the  level  of  an  animal. 

Cleaning  up  the  mess  one  family  makes  in  one  house 
sometimes  seems  gargantuan,  but  to  clean  up  the  earth 
sounds  almost  impossible.  I think  of  the  earth  as  a mon- 
strous machine  moving  heavily  down  an  incline  with  a few 
ecologists  trying  to  veer  it  in  a different  direction  by  putting 
a few  stones  in  the  way  of  the  mammoth  wheels. 

But  that’s  the  way  it  is,  say  these  men.  Everyone  must 
accept  part  of  the  responsibility  or  watch  the  situation  de- 
teriorate. What  is  needed  is  a new  reverence  for  life  and  a 
new  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  nature. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  kill,  says  Max,  than  by 
putting  a bullet  through  a person.  Killing  can  be  done  by 
dumping  too  many  wastes  into  the  environment,  or  even  by 
allowing  the  population  to  grow  uncontrolled.  The  only  thing 
that  will  do  the  job  is  a new  life-style,  a simpler  life-style, 
with  a greater  willingness  to  forgo  the  pursuit  of  comfort 
by  an  increased  standard  of  living.  This  sounds  much  like 
what  Christ  taught  — the  concept  of  personal  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Reading  over  what  I have  written,  I realize  that  some 
readers  will  ask  whether  ecological  concerns  are  really  as 
important  as  evangelism.  Either  we  make  these  concerns  part 
of  the  Christian  way  of  life  or  we  figure  out  how  to  make 
salvation  and  the  grace  of  God  real  to  people  squashed  to- 
gether in  small  slum  apartments,  choked  with  smog,  overrun 
with  garbage.  We  are  having  a hard  time  making  blacks 
believe  the  gospel  is  also  for  them.  Will  it  be  any  easier  to 
convince  victims  of  pollution  that  God  is  for  real? 

Like  the  Prodigal  Son,  men  have  used  up  the  resources 
of  their  Father.  Before  this  young  man  came  to  his  senses, 
he  was  reduced  to  eating  the  food  the  swine  rejected.  Max 
says  that  some  people  may  not  accept  the  environmental 
problem  until  the  garbage  piles  up  in  their  own  backyard. 
And  then? 
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See  the  Feet  of  Jesus 

By  Dan  Harman 

See  the  feet  of  Jesus:  they  travel  paths  foreign  to  you  and 
me.  They  wear  shoes  long  out  of  style.  They  sacrifice  com- 
fort for  obedience  and  gladly  forgo  leisure  so  as  to  take 
the  Master  to  one  in  need. 

Watch  them  climb  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  teach 
Peter  the  hard  truth  of  enduring  the  routine  of  daily  life. 
See  as  they  splash  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  watching  for  the 
storm-tossed  disciples.  Observe  them  as  Mary  washes  them 
with  her  tears. 

See  His  feet:  often  tired  and  dirty.  Seldom  comfortable 
and  at  ease.  Many  scars,  many  bruises.  When  the  Master  must 
go,  those  feet  must  take  Him. 

See  the  feet  as  they  walk  boldly  to  the  demoniac  and 
bring  peace  to  His  troubled  soul.  See  them  as  they  stride  up 
to  Pilate  and  speak  with  heavenly  confidence  and  assurance. 

Follow  the  path  they  make  through  the  wheat  fields  on  the 
Sabbath.  See  the  footprints  in  the  desert  as  the  temptations 
come.  See  the  wild,  erratic  streaks  they  make  as  the  Savior 
staggers  up  Calvary  with  His  heavy  load.  Note  the  muddy 
impressions  in  the  sand  as  the  Master  calmly  invites  the  sons 
of  thunder  to  join  His  company  of  the  called. 

Watch  the  feet  of  the  Master.  They  show  the  path  you 
and  I must  follow  if  we  are  to  be  His.  Note  their  unques- 
tioning obedience  when  the  task  is  there  to  be  done.  They 
carry  Him  to  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  to  the  Mount  of  the 
Sermon,  to  the  Jordan  for  baptism,  to  the  home  of  Zac- 
chaeus,  and  to  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana.  And  in  each 
visit  we  see  people  better  for  His  coming,  enriched  by  His 
presence,  calmed  by  His  spirit. 

See  His  feet.  Where  they  walk,  we  must  walk.  The  pain 
they  feel  is  our  heritage.  The  places  they  visit  are  still 
in  need  of  His  ministry.  The  stable,  the  carpenter  shop, 
the  house  of  worship.  As  you  see  them,  picture  your  feet 
in  His  shoes. 

Remember  that  the  winding  path  they  took  led  to  Cal- 
vary. Know  that  the  path  was  hard,  but  the  winding  of  it 
led  the  Master  in  places  of  joy:  the  excitement  of  distributing 
the  loaves  and  fishes  that  fed  so  many  on  the  hill.  The  de- 
light of  circling  the  little  children  and  trooping  them  to- 
gether for  the  tender  loving  care  the  Nazarene  loved  to 
show.  The  satisfaction  of  positioning  those  feet  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat  so  He  could  still  the  storm  on  Galilee.  The  road 
to  Calvary  was  rough,  but  the  Father  distributed  happiness 
all  along  the  way. 

The  rough  path  up  the  hill.  The  horizontal  agony  as  the 
nails  were  driven  home.  The  pain  of  the  faithful  few,  so 
close  to  those  feet,  yet  so  helpless. 

The  stillness  of  the  night  as  the  cold,  motionless  feet  lay 
pierced  and  riveted  to  the  cross.  The  pure  white  linens  that 
hid  the  feet  in  the  tomb.  The  final  rest  for  feet  that  had 
walked  the  dusty,  thorn-infested  backroads  of  the  conquered 
nation. 

And  then  the  dawn.  Those  feet  took  the  risen  Lord  out 
of  the  tomb,  into  the  city,  up  to  the  dinner  meeting  place. 


Those  feet  walked  ghostlike  on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  They 
strode  up  the  hill  of  ascension  and  disappeared  from  view. 
“In  like  manner,”  the  promise  was. 

Our  feet  — yours  and  mine  — must  walk  in  like  paths. 
They  must  live  and  suffer  and  sacrifice  and  rejoice  as  His 
did.  The  agony  and  the  reward  come  to  those  who  dedicate 
to  the  discipleship  of  the  Master.  ^ 


Demonstrators  of  Thy  Peace 

In  the  exquisiteness  of  blooming  flowers. 

In  the  quietness  of  evening  hours. 

In  the  sparkling  freshness  of  morning  dew. 

In  the  beauty  of  trees  bringing  forth  their  hue, 

I see  Thy  peace. 

In  the  gentle  patter  of  falling  rain. 

In  the  manner  the  sun  peeps  through  again, 

In  the  murmur  of  brooks  as  they  ripple  along. 

In  the  happy  melody  of  a serene  man’s  song, 

I see  Thy  peace. 

Why,  when  the  earth  is  good 
And  life  is  to  love,  is  there  — 

In  the  hateful  look  of  a murderer’s  eyes, 

In  the  horrible  way  that  a sick  man  dies, 

In  the  restless  expression  of  a prodigal’s  face. 

In  the  conflict  and  bitterness  of  race  between  race  — 
The  absence  of  Thy  peace? 

Why,  when  the  earth  is  good 
And  life  is  to  love,  is  there  — 

In  the  endlessness  and  raging  of  waging  of  wars. 

In  the  hopelessness  of  suicides  committed  by  scores. 

In  the  hardhearted  rich  man  who  refused  to  give. 

In  the  pathetic  and  listless  who  have  lost  will  to  live  — 
The  absence  of  Thy  peace? 

Why,  when  the  earth  is  good 
And  life  is  to  love,  is  there  — 

In  the  sleeplessness  of  a guilty  man’s  mind. 

In  the  one  who  can’t  leave  the  bad  past  behind. 

In  the  helplessness  of  him  who  can’t  pray. 

In  the  one  who  willfully  takes  the  wrong  way  — 

The  absence  of  Thy  peace? 

The  answer  lies  in  our  relationship  to 
Him  who  makes  the  earth  good 
And  life  to  love. 

Lord,  may  I be  a demonstrator 
Of  Thy  peace. 

— Carolyn  Mummau 
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What  Is  the  Church? 


We  use  the  word  “church”  in  many  ways.  We  use  it  of  a 
building,  of  a service  (“There’s  church  tonight  ),  of  a de- 
nomination (the  Mennonite  Church,  the  Episcopalian  Church), 
of  Protestantism  (the  Protestant  church),  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  as  a whole  (by  which  we  mean  all  of  the  de- 
nominations, both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  of  Christendom). 

In  the  above  paragraph  there’s  enough  brick  and  marble, 
misspent  money,  liturgy  and  formalism,  nominal  religion, 
smugness,  inactivity,  and  institutional  Christianity  to  make 
an  angel  weep. 

But  none  of  what  the  first  paragraph  talks  about  is  really, 
basically,  essentially  The  Church. 

The  church  is  the  totality  of  all  the  people  on  earth  who 
have  actually  entered  into  a vital  relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  is  a divine  institution  with  Christ  as  its  Foundation  and 
Head,  — and  with  eternal  fellowship  with  Christ  as  its  final 
goal. 

It  is  described  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  household  of 
God,  the  people  of  God,  the  building  of  God,  the  flock  of 
God,  the  bride  of  Christ,  and  the  body  of  Christ. 

It  is  a fellowship  that  rises  above  all  barriers  of  race, 
class,  culture,  and  nationality. 


It  is  an  institution  that  can  never  be  identified  with  or 
dominated  by  any  one  church  or  denomination. 

It  is  a great,  soaring,  spiritual  structure  with  goodly 
towers  and  mighty  walls,  erected  across  the  ages  and  across 
denominational  lines  and  over  land  and  sea. 

It  is  composed  of  imperfect  people.  They  are  imperfect 
because  they  are  still  “in  the  flesh,”  but  they  strive  for 
truth,  for  mutual  love  and  edification,  and  for  conjoint 
worship.  They  seek  to  serve  each  other  and  to  serve  the 
world,  and  they  remember  their  Redeemer  in  the  profound 
symbolism  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

And  each  individual  who  has  a personal  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ  has  been  built  into  it  as  a living  stone,  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  structure. 

The  church  invites  all  to  become  living  stones  in  this 
great  temple. 

“Come,  and  let  yourselves  be  built,  as  living  stones,  into  a 
spiritual  temple;  become  a holy  priesthood,  to  offer  spiri- 
tual sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  (1  Pet. 
2:5,  The  New  English  Bible,  © the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford 
University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1961,  1970). 

— Stanley  C.  Shenk 


1 am  a Christian  and  pledge  to  drive  like  a Christian  should. 


MY 

DRIVER 

PLEDGE 


I will  obey  speed  limits. 

I will  stop  at  stop  signs. 

I will  be  courteous  and  patient  toward  other  drivers  and  pedestrians. 
I will  seek  to  preserve  life  by  driving  with  care  because  I believe  life 
is  sacred. 

I will  seek  to  use  the  best  driving  skills  and  to  improve  in  using  them. 

I will  keep  my  car  in  safe  operating  condition. 

I will  not  drive  when  my  need  of  rest  may  endanger  others  or  myself. 

I will  treat  others  the  way  I wish  to  be  treated. 


I seek  to  honor  Christ  in  the  way  I drive. 
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Items  and  Comments 


There  is  a new  willingness  on  the  part 
of  persons  in  the  peace  movement  to  re- 
turn to  the  pews  they  earlier  abandoned 
in  the  institutional  church,  said  Mrs.  Trudi 
Young,  national  codirector  of  Clergy  and 
Laymen  Concerned. 

She  said  that  “thresholds”  of  the  insti- 
tutional churches  are  “threatening”  to 
many  in  the  peace  movement  who  had 
identified  the  church  with  a status  quo 
which  accepts  war.  The  antiwar  forces,  she 
said,  have  tended  to  “huddle  outside  the 
church”  where  they  “discovered  a com- 
munity of  the  movement.” 

During  the  past  year,  Mrs.  Young  con- 
tinued, Clergy  and  Laymen  has  begun  to 
discover  that  if  change  is  to  be  made  in 
society,  its  people  need  to  go  back  and  help 
shape  the  institutions. 

o e e 

Declaring  that  “war  is  no  longer  tolerable 
for  a Christian,”  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Memphis  has  called  for  an  immediate  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  announced  that 
he  would  set  up  a draft  counseling  center 
and  support  conscientious  objection  to  “all 
war.” 

Urging  a “hard  look”  at  personal  pri- 
orities and  those  of  the  nation,  Bishop 
Carroll  T.  Dozier  of  Memphis  said  that 
“in  particular  we  must  stop  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

“The  only  morally  acceptable  act  on  our 
part  is  to  withdraw  all  our  armed  forces, 
and  begin  to  repair  the  damage  we  have 
done  to  that  country,”  he  added. 

In  a 5,700-word  pastoral  letter  read  at 
all  Masses  in  the  Memphis  diocese,  Bishop 
Dozier  challenged  the  contention  that  the 
war  “is  winding  down,”  and  said  the  present 
U.S.  program  of  “Vietnamization”  is  only 
intensifying  the  conflict  by  using  South 
Vietnamese  or  mercenaries. 


The  latest  hero  of  the  American  youth  cul- 
ture is  Jesus  Christ,  says  Dr.  Eugene  L. 
Smith.  In  his  year-end  report,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Conference 
for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  sees  1971 
as  “a  year  of  search  for  instant  salvation." 

The  need  in  a leaderless  age  for  divine 
leadership  and  for  finding  simple  answers  in 
a complex  world  is  seen  by  Dr.  Smith  as 
contributing  to  the  phenomenon. 

“In  a tense  time,  they  want  to  show  love; 
in  a despairing  decade,  they  want  hope  re- 
affirmed; and,  in  our  accelerated  life  tempo, 
they  cry  for  instant  salvation,”  he  says. 

Discussing  various  evaluations  of  the  Je- 
sus Movement,  Dr.  Smith  sees  “perhaps 
the  most  eloquent  fact  about  it  is  the 


demonstrated  unwillingness  of  people  in  a 
period  of  great  uncertainty  to  live  without 
faith.” 


The  Anglican  and  United  Churches  of 
Canada  have  a runaway  best  seller  in  their 
new  joint  hymnbook,  which  has  sold  all 
185,000  copies  of  its  first  printing. 

The  first  edition  was  received  from  the 
printer  in  October,  and  distribution  to  con- 
gregations of  both  churches  began  imme- 
diately. Price  of  the  book  is  $3.75  in  quantity 
lots,  $4.75  for  fewer  than  12  copies. 

o o e 

An  elderly  man  who  worked  as  a dish- 
washer in  a skid  row  mission  that  shelters 
destitute  men  in  San  Francisco  has  be- 
queathed $128,000  to  Messiah  College,  a 
small  Pennsylvania  institution,  and  $150, 
000  to  the  place  where  he  worked,  Life 
Line  Mission. 

Dr.  D.  Ray  Hostetter,  president  of  Mes- 
siah College,  told  the  story  on  Christmas 
Eve,  eight  months  after  the  man  died. 
Checks  for  $110,000  arrived  at  the  campus 
yesterday  and  $18,000  more  is  expected 
later. 

“I  know  who  the  man  was,  but  he 
asked  to  remain  anonymous,”  Dr.  Hostet- 
ter said. 

He  said  the  money  would  be  used  to  build 
a kitchen  in  the  new  Eisenhower  Student 
Center  on  the  campus. 

“We  thought  it  would  be  appropriate, 
since  the  old  man  spent  most  of  his  time 
just  before  his  death  working  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  mission,  washing  dishes,”  Dr.  Hos- 
tetter said. 


Temperance  News  Trumpet  reports  that 
two  bills  are  pending  right  now  in  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  candy  containing  up  to  8 1/2 
percent  of  alcohol.  The  alcohol  would 
probably  be  added  in  the  form  of  brandy, 
whiskey,  or  wine. 

o o o 

Seventh-day  Adventist  churches  have 
inaugurated  a roving  health  service  through- 
out Florida,  using  10  touring  vans  staffed 
by  volunteers  to  give  free  blood  pressure 
and  urinalysis  tests  upon  request. 

The  Adventist  vans  were  originally 
planned  for  use  in  emergencies  and  in 
times  of  disaster,  but  the  churches  felt 
they  could  be  put  to  good  use  to  show 
“practical  Christianity”  at  all  times. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Steiner,  a registered  nurse, 
is  in  charge  of  the  statewide  program 


which,  in  addition  to  giving  free  blood 
pressure  tests  and  urinalysis,  provides 
clothing  and  shoes  to  the  needy  and  free 
gift  Bibles  to  interested  persons. 

The  vans,  supervised  by  trained  nurses, 
operate  in  shopping  centers  and  at  de- 
partment stores  having  large  parking  lots. 
The  tests  are  given  with  the  help  of  local 
registered  nurses  and  chart  registrants. 

The  response  has  been  extremely 
gratifying,  Mrs.  Steiner  said.  Tests  have  been 
given  to  as  many  as  500  people  in  a day. 
Each  person  tested  is  given  a card  con- 
taining his  report,  and  the  churches  retain 
a copy  for  legal  purposes. 

« o o 

Stop  the  presses:  Feb.  17-21  will  be 
National  Pay  Your  Bills  Week. 

The  American  Collectors  Association,  Inc., 
in  announcing  the  “week,”  said  “two  out 
of  five  Americans  have  debt  troubles.” 

“Because  their  problems  arise  from  care- 
less use  of  credit,”  the  association  said, 
“we  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
consumers  to  develop  healthy  credit  habits. 
This  includes  such  things  as  careful  bud- 
geting, resisting  impulse,  and  paying  bills 
promptly.” 

There  are  2,500  collection  agencies  in 
the  U.S. 

Theme  of  the  week  is  “It’s  a Thrill  to 
Pay  a Bill!”  — not  “Stop  the  World,  I 
Wanna  Get  Off.” 

(P.S.  The  association  says  credit-card  con- 
scious Americans  are  now  using  $105  billion 
worth  of  products  they  haven’t  paid  for 
yet.) 

o o o 

“Asians  increasingly  view  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  as  an  instance  where  a 
nation  that  is  predominantly  white, 
Christian,  rich,  and  powerful  comes  to  Asia 
and  destroys  a land  and  a people  who  are 
predominantly  colored,  non-Christian,  poor, 
and  oppressed  — and  does  it  in  the  name 
of  saving  them.” 

Dr.  Gerald  H.  Anderson  made  these  re- 
marks at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Annual 
Conference  at  Grove  City  College. 

He  said  Asians  wonder  who  gave  the 
United  States  a license  to  treat  them  in 
such  a manner. 

Dr.  Anderson,  president  of  Scarritt  Col- 
lege in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  expressed  the 
conviction  that  “it  will  be  virtually  impos- 
sible for  any  white  American  missionary  to 
speak  to  a brown  Buddhist  Asian  about  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ  for  at  least  a genera- 
tion after  the  Vietnam  war  ends.” 

What’s  needed,  he  said,  is  not  neo-isola- 
tionism but  a new  internationalism. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

South  Texas  Churches 
on  the  Move 


"God’s  Now  Community”  was  the  theme 
For  the  Fall  Convention  of  the  South  Texas 
Mennonite  Churches  held  at  the  Lotspeich 
Elementary  School  Cafetorium  in  Robstown, 
Tex.,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Nov.  27  and  28, 
1971. 

Attended  by  approximately  200  persons 
the  convention  was  planned  by  the  Exten- 
sion Committee  of  the  South  Texas  Menno- 
nite Church  Council.  Representing  churches 
and  fellowship  groups  at  Alice,  Corpus 
Christi,  Brownsville,  Mathis,  Premont, 
Robstown,  and  Taft,  STMCC  was  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1971  to  serve  as  the  cen- 
tral coordinating  agency  for  the  area  Men- 
nonite churches. 


Rev.  J.  Weldon  Martin,  guest  speaker,  and 
family  (1.  to  r.):  Dennis,  Rachel,  John  Paul, 
Lorene,  and  Susan.  Other  family  members  not 
present.  Jay  and  Carol. 

Special  guest  speaker  for  the  convention 
was  J.  Weldon  Martin,  teacher  at  the  Trin- 
ity Christian  School  in  Waco,  Texas.  Using 
the  key  Scripture  for  the  convention,  the 
Book  of  Philippians,  Martin  entitled  his  four 
messages,  “Full  of  Faith,”  “Full  of  Love,” 
“Full  of  Labors,”  and  “Full  of  the  Spirit.” 
Martin  is  well  acquainted  with  the  ministry 
of  the  South  Texas  Mennonite  churches 
having  served  as  pastor  of  two  of  the 
churches  over  a period  of  14  years. 

Moderators  for  the  convention  were  Ata- 
nacio  Paiz,  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Mennonite 
Church  at  Mathis,  and  Paul  Conrad,  pastor 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  Mennonite  Church 
in  Corpus  Christi.  Jesus  Navarro,  Jr.,  of 
Premont,  who  is  Chairman  of  STMCC, 
served  as  music  director.  Porfirio  Villar- 
real of  Premont  coordinated  the  discussion 
groups  which  met  to  share  after  each  gen- 


eral session.  Special  music  was  provided 
by  groups  from  each  area  church.  A carry- 
in  lunch  each  day  was  organized  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Calvary  Mennonite  Church, 
Mathis. 

Individuals  from  the  recently  organized 
churches  at  Brownsville  and  Taft  shared 
short  testimonies  of  God’s  working  in  their 
areas.  The  Iglesia  Menonita  Evangelica  of 
Taft  was  begun  in  August  1970  under  the 
leadership  of  Nelson  and  Lois  Kreider  and 
has  grown  to  be  a strong  witness  in  the 
community.  Bro.  Elias  Casas  of  Taft  told  of 
the  church  coming  to  invite  him  and  stated 
that  no  task  is  more  important  than  the 
task  of  the  church.  Nelson  Kreider  shared 


Lupe  Garcia,  at  left,  recently  returned  from  a 
2-year  term  of  Voluntary  Service  at  Ahome, 
Sinaloa,  Mexico,  sings  with  Eva  De  Leon  and 
Pedro  Cavazos.  All  are  from  the  Calvary  Men- 
nonite Church  at  Mathis. 

his  impressions  of  recent  MDS  efforts  in  Taft 
as  “a  missionary  arm  of  the  church  in  lend- 
ing a helping  hand.” 

The  Brownsville  Mennonite  Church  con- 
sists of  approximately  35  persons  meeting 
in  a vacated  private  home  since  February 
of  1971.  The  most  urgent  need  of  the  group 
at  Brownsville  is  to  find  a new  meeting 
place  since  the  owners  of  the  house  the 
church  has  been  using  will  be  returning  to 
reside  in  Brownsville  soon.  Possible  sites 
to  erect  a new  building  are  being  investi- 


gated and  a small  building  fund  has  been 
started.  Conrado  Hinojosa,  pastor  of  the 
Brownsville  Mennonite  Church,  shared  of 
the  happiness,  peace,  and  love  he  has  felt 
toward  his  children  since  his  conversion.  He 
also  related  that  his  desire  to  share  Christ 
with  people  in  Brownsville  prompted  his 
moving  there  from  Ohio  in  November  of 
1970.  Bro.  Mario  Munoz,  pastor  of  the 
Mennonite  church  in  Reynosa,  Tamps.,  Mex- 
ico, also  testified  of  the  Lord’s  working  in 
that  area. 

Robstown  was  chosen  as  the  convention 
site  because  of  the  interest  STMCC  has  in 
establishment  of  a new  Mennonite  church  in 
that  area.  A Voluntary  Service  group  of 
six  members  is  presently  serving  in  various 
projects  in  Robstown.  Several  persons  carry 
special  vision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
church  there.  This  includes  Bro.  Jose  Mer- 
cado of  Mathis,  who  has  offered  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  building  when  the  time 
comes  to  start  a church  in  Robstown.  — 
Anna  Beth  Birky. 

Mission  72  Moderators 
and  Speakers  Chosen 

Mission  72,  scheduled  for  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  Hesston,  Kan.,  June  30  to  July  2 
and  July  7-9,  now  has  theme,  moderators, 
speakers,  and  program. 

The  two  meetings  will  share  a common 
theme,  “Being  Built  Together,”  and  the 
same  biblical  base,  Ephesians. 

Convention  staff  personnel  have  been 
chosen.  James  Lapp,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  will 
be  moderator-coordinator  at  Mission  72 
Hesston.  Music  coordination  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  Randy  Zuercher,  Hesston 
College,  and  Gerald  Derstine,  a Mississippi 
VS-er.  Bible  study  input  is  decentralized, 
with  a number  of  persons  contributing. 
Youth  activities  coordinators  are  Rich  Kre- 
mer,  Goshen  College,  and  Ralph  Johnson, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Both  are  junior  college 
students. 

The  convention  personnel  for  Mission  72 
Harrisonburg  includes  Howard  J.  Zehr, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  as  moderator-coordinator; 
Gerald  Hughes,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio, 
leading  the  singing;  Edward  Stoltzfus,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  providing  Bible  input;  Truman 
Brunk,  Jr.,  Harrisonburg,  coordinating 
small-group  activities  and  structured  expe- 
riences; and  Elton  Nussbaum,  Harrisonburg, 
chairing  the  programming  for  special  youth 
activities. 

Mission  72  is  being  planned  for  the  whole 
family.  Youth  will  be  full  participants  and 
special  women’s  breakfasts  are  planned. 

At  Harrisonburg  the  local  arrangements 
committee  is  planning  for  sessions  in  the 
Brunk  Evangelism  tent  on  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  campus.  A local  committee  is 
also  planning  for  two  weeks  of  evangelistic 
meetings  in  the  tent  following  Mission  72 
Harrisonburg. 
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The  Hesston  meeting  locale  has  not  yet 
been  decided  according  to  a Jan.  10  report 
from  Howard  Hershberger,  local  arrange- 
ments chairman. 

Register  Now  for  World 
Conference  Charter 

Persons  traveling  to  South  America  for 
the  Ninth  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July  18-23, 
1972,  are  urged  to  register  for  the  charter 
flight  of  their  choice.  Reservations  on  these 
charters  should  be  made  in  January,  if  at 
all  possible. 

Three  of  the  flights  will  originate  in  Can- 
ada, with  the  remaining  flight  originating 
in  Miami,  Fla.  There  will  be  one  plane 
from  Toronto,  one  from  Winnipeg,  and  a 
third  from  the  West  Coast.  Reservations 
are  being  accepted  for  all  flights.  A bro- 
chure listing  prices  and  dates  is  available 
from  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  office 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  or  from  any  Menno  Travel 
Service  office. 

Short  tours  are  also  available  for  charter 
participants.  These  tours  are  not  extensive, 
but  will  permit  charter  passengers  to  see 
some  of  the  nearby  points  of  interest,  such 
as  Iguassu  Falls,  the  Mennonite  colonies, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  other  points. 

Graduate  Students 
Discuss  Nonviolence 

Although  the  Mennonite  Graduate  Fellow- 
ship chose  a traditional  Anabaptist  theme 
— nonviolence  — for  its  annual  winter  con- 
ference, the  discussion  of  the  topic  was  not 
a replay  of  history. 

The  conference  in  Bluffton,  Ohio,  at- 
tended by  more  than  thirty  graduate  stu- 
dents and  others  in  late  December,  ques- 
tioned some  assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  nonviolence,  left  other  assumptions  un- 
questioned, and  discussed  new  possibilities. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  the  group 
was  defining  nonviolence.  Is  it  a negative 
thing,  just  the  absence  of  violence,  or  is 
it  a positive  action?  Is  nonviolence  merely 
refraining  from  physical  harm  of  someone 
else  or  is  psychological  harm  included?  Are 
aggression  and  violence  synonymous?  Should 
all  aggression  be  repressed?  Does  violence 
always  breed  more  violence?  Does  nonvio- 
lence produce  nonviolence? 

Other  basic  assumptions  were  untouched. 
No  one  seemed  to  question  nonviolence  as 
an  absolute  good. 

But  a number  of  alternative  models  of 
nonviolence  were  offered. 

The  first  of  six  papers  presented  by  grad- 
uate students  at  the  conference  was  “Can 
Man  Transcend  Violence?  — a negative 
approach  to  a positive  quest  for  freedom 
by  Ray  Gingerich  from  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Richard  Jackson  Harris,  University  of 


Mennonite  Graduate  Fellowship  officers  for 
1971  meeting  at  Bluffton,  Ohio.  L.  to  r.:  Lois 
Bankes,  Claymont,  N.J.,  Treasurer  (back  to 
camera);  Wesley  Mast,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jan 
Emmert,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Chairman;  Jean 
Purves,  Okemos,  Mich.,  Secretary;  Brice  Balmer, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Illinois,  offered  a series  of  six  lessons  on 
nonviolence  for  fifth-grade  children.  As  a 
public  school  teacher  he  had  been  appalled 
at  the  fifth-grade  social  studies  curriculum 
which  highlighted  all  the  wars  but  dismissed 
the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  one  sentence. 

Pam  Neff,  Ohio  State  University,  applied 
nonviolent  problem-solving  models  to  gov- 
ernment and  organizations.  She  suggested 
that  Mennonites  could  fit  into  governmental/ 
organizational  decision-making  in  a number 
of  ways. 

Rachel  and  Ivan  Friesen,  Goshen,  Ind., 
former  MCC  workers  in  Israel  on  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Jordan  River,  questioned  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  role  in  the 
Middle  East.  For  the  past  twenty  years, 
MCC  has  operated  a relief  program,  a 
school,  and  a needlework  program  for  Arab 
women  who  then  sell  their  products.  But 
nonviolence  is  seldom  mentioned,  the  Frie- 
sens  said.  One  graduate  of  the  Beit  Jala 
boys  school  had  to  come  to  a Mennonite 
college  in  the  United  States  before  he  ever 
heard  of  Mennonites’  belief  in  nonviolence, 
they  said.  A woman  in  Bethlehem  had  told 
them  every  time  she  heard  of  Mennonites, 
she  thought  of  Cannon  towels. 

Michael  Friedmann,  Fellowship  of  Hope, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  discussed  “Gelassenheit:  the 
conquest  of  individualism  in  the  discovery  of 
community’  and  drew  upon  Anabaptist  his- 
tory to  show  a correlation  between  pacifism 
and  communalism.  He  said  some  early  Ana- 
baptists required  as  part  of  the  baptismal 
vow  the  willingness  to  turn  over  all  finan- 
cial resources  to  the  group.  They  also 
opened  their  homes  to  pilgrims  and  refu- 
gees from  other  countries. 

Ted  Koontz,  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  presented  an  analysis  of 
reasons  for  war  tax  refusal  for  use  in  di- 
alogue with  those  who  believe  the  war  in 
Indochina  is  unjust  but  pay  war  taxes. 

Next  year’s  steering  committee  includes 
Rachel  and  Ivan  Friesen,  Goshen;  Randy 
Friesen,  Kansas  City;  Marvin  Friesen, 
Manhattan;  and  Dorothy  and  Richard  Frie- 
sen, Elkhart. 


EMBMC  Reviews  Giving 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  total  mission  receipts  for  1971 
came  to  $1,268,918.32.  This  was  $23,500 
higher  than  last  year  but  $24,000  less  than 
the  projected  budget;  further,  expenses  ex- 
ceeded budget  by  $31,000.  As  a result  the 
mission  balance  in  hand  to  begin  the  new 
year  was  reduced  by  $55,000.  The  1972 
budget  is  $1,692,339. 

Fleischmann  Grant  to  EMC 

Remedial  services  for  low  achievers  will 
now  be  available  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  through  a $15,000  grant  received 
on  Jan.  5 from  the  Max  C.  Fleischmann 
Foundation  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

The  grant,  funding  the  initial  phase  of 
a $45,500  program,  will  provide  tutorial 
services  on  both  a group  and  an  individual- 
ized basis  to  students  who  fail  to  maintain 
a 2.00  grade  point  average. 


A Don  Augsburger  (left),  director  of  Student 
Affairs  at  EMC,  accepts  the  $15,000  Fleischmann 
Foundation  check  from  Richard  L.  Benner, 
director  of  development. 

Study-and-Work  Plan 
to  Be  Initiated  at  GC 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  Goshen  College 
president,  announced  that  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember 1972  the  college  will  offer  a pro- 
gram of  study  with  local  employment  to 
help  students  pay  for  their  college  education. 

The  earn-as-you-learn  idea  should  ap- 
peal to  high  school  seniors  and  graduates 
who  have  not  considered  a private  college 
up  to  now  because  of  the  unfavorable  cost 
situation  compared  to  tax  supported  institu- 
tions. 

J.  B.  Shenk,  currently  leader  of  the 
Study-Service  Trimester  in  Haiti,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  career  and  voca- 
tional counseling  and  will  be  responsible 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  the 
new  Study-and-Work  (SAW)  program.  He 
will  also  develop  and  operate  the  college’s 
new  career  and  vocational  counseling  office 
and  placement  bureau. 
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Burkholder  explained  that  Goshen  College 
is  eager  to  help  its  students  and  graduates 
choose  careers  and  professions  with  short- 
ages of  manpower. 

In  SAW,  a student  follows  a careful 
arrangement  of  trimesters  with  work  during 
some  and  full-time  study  during  others. 
With  other  students,  he  will  take  his  turn 
in  rotation  in  working  at  a full-time  job  in 
a local  factory  or  business. 

If  a student  chooses  to  complete  college 
in  four  years  under  SAW,  he  can  earn  a 
significant  amount  of  money  to  pay  tuition, 
room  and  board,  and  book  expenses,  with 
only  a modest  amount  required  from  per- 
sonal or  family  resources.  If  he  stretches 
college  over  five  years,  he  can  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  his  tuition,  room  and 
board,  and  book  costs. 

From  January  to  April  a college  com- 
mittee will  work  on  basic  operational  poli- 


cies and  talk  to  a few  key  employers  in 
the  county.  Already  preliminary  visits  with 
a selection  of  firms  has  shown  them  positive 
to  SAW. 

Each  trimester  a student  works,  he  may 
take  an  evening  course.  If  he  follows  this 
pattern  for  four  trimesters,  he  will  pick  up 
the  equivalent  of  a full  trimester’s  study 
load  toward  the  nine  trimesters  required 
for  graduation.  Evening  courses  are  set  for 
the  1972-73  college  years,  and  an  expanded 
offering  of  evening  courses  is  planned 
for  fall  of  1973. 

The  jobs  will  be  year-round  rather 
than  the  much  sought  after  summer  jobs, 
and  will  pay  up  to  50  percent  more  than 
what  could  be  earned  on  an  hourly  basis 
in  summer  only  employment.  Students 
arranging  their  schedules  to  accommodate 
job  openings  will  benefit  from  increased 
earnings  situation. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Cooperation 

Midland  Hotel  in  the  Chicago  Loop  was 
the  scene  of  much  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  activity  January  20-22.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  held  its  annual  meeting 
Thursday  to  Saturday  to  review  1971  expe- 
riences and  1972  plans.  Thursday  was  re- 
served for  executive  committee  work  and 
the  next  two  days  were  for  the  plenary  ses- 
sions. In  terms  of  constituency  response,  the 
big  event  was  the  East  Pakistan  (now  Ban- 
gladesh) refugee  cause  toward  which  $497,830 
in  emergency  funds  was  received  by  the  end 
of  November.  A total  of  772  people  were  in 
MCC  service  as  of  November  30,  1971,  com- 
pared to  753  a year  ago  and  436  ten  years 
ago.  Of  the  current  total,  448  are  serving 
overseas. 

New  Service  Opportunities 

MCC  is  in  the  process  of  opening  pro- 
grams among  the  American  Indians  and  in 
prisoner  rehabilitation.  Overseas,  Poland  is 
requesting  young  men  with  agricultural 
background  to  work  on  large  state  farms 
with  Polish  young  men  in  farm  management. 
Canada  has  several  growing  involvements. 
Job  therapy  workers  help  prisoners  adjust 
to  their  new  environment  in  man-to-man 
relationships.  In  Quebec  there  is  a psychi- 
atric aid  program  that  includes  on-the-job 
training  for  volunteers.  Free  schools  are 
being  opened  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  At  the  same  time,  the 
various  mission  agencies  continue  with  their 
Voluntary  Service  commitments.  VS  contin- 
ues to  be  a trademark  of  the  peace  churches. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay  Hostetler  died  Wednesday 


evening,  Jan.  5.  The  funeral  was  held  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  8,  10:30  a.m.,  at  the  Goshen 
College  Mennonite  Church.  Ernest  Bennett 
represented  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions at  the  service.  The  Hostetlers  served 
in  the  M.P.  of  India  from  1828-40;  in  the 
Bihar,  India,  field  from  1940-49;  and  in 
Ghana,  West  Africa,  1957-64.  S.  Jay’s  home 
address:  1724  So.  12th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
46526. 

Elizabeth  Erb,  missionary  nurse  in  India 
since  1946,  returned  to  the  USA  on  Dec.  30 
for  further  medical  attention.  Currently  her 
address  is:  c/o  Martin  Erb,  R.  2,  Box  151, 
Belleville,  Pa.  17004.  Mary  Good  and 
Margaret  Hartzler,  who  had  been  visiting 
in  India  since  September,  accompanied 
Betty  home. 

Robert  Gerber,  Araguacema,  Brazil, 
Dec.  11:  “Because  of  the  drought  during 
last  season’s  planting,  the  price  of  rice 
has  almost  doubled  and  there  is  very  little 
to  be  found.  There  are  some  families 
hungry  and  more  will  be  until  the  new 
harvest  comes  in  February  and  March. 
The  clinic  has  felt  the  money  squeeze. 
There  are  more  patients  needing  help  and 
during  this  time  of  high  rice  prices  there 
is  less  money  for  the  clinic.” 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  re- 
questing John  Wieler,  associate  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Canada),  to  return  for  a 30-day  adminis- 
trative visit  to  India  and  Bangladesh.  Wiel- 
er made  a previous  extended  administrative 
visit  in  July  1971  to  help  coordinate  plan- 
ning, and  to  report  to  North  American 
Mennonites  on  the  plight  of  the  Bengali 
refugees  in  India  and  on  MCC’s  role  in 
relief  there.  Wieler  will  confer  with  Vernon 


Reimer,  MCC  director  for  India,  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan,  and  with  May- 
nard Shelly,  MCC  representative  to  Dacca, 
Bangladesh,  to  work  on  plans  for  assist- 
ing in  the  rehabilitation  of  refugees  return- 
ing from  the  camps. 

Elam  Stauffer  this  month  initiated  Ex- 
tension Bible  Institute  classes  in  San  Felipe, 
British  Honduras.  Conducted  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  the  classes  will  provide  syste- 
matic Bible  training  for  church  leaders  and 
lay  workers.  The  classes  will  be  held  in 
communities  where  the  students  live  rather 
than  having  a central  residential  school 
which  fewer  persons  could  attend.  The 
Bible  courses  can  be  taken  for  academic 
credit  or  may  be  audited. 

James  Juhnke,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee director  for  Botswana,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  MCC  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  study  Southern  Africa  in  order 
to  provide  further  data  in  deciding,  in 
cooperation  with  Mennonite  mission  boards, 
whether  Mennonites  should  be  involved 
there,  and  if  so,  what  shape  Mennonite  in- 
volvement in  Southern  Africa  should  take. 

Harry  A.  Brunk,  professor  emeritus  of 
history  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  has 
completed  the  second  volume  of  the  History 
of  Mennonites  in  Virginia , with  publication 
set  for  Apr.  1.  It  covers  Virginia  Menno- 
nites in  the  period  1900-1960.  He  com- 
pleted the  first  volume,  covering  the  1727- 
1900  period,  in  1959.  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference  has  approved  the  second  vol- 
ume as  “the  authentic  history  of  Virginia 
Mennonites.’’  For  further  information  write 
Virginia  Mennonite  Church  Offices,  1151 
Greystone  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

Most  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria  (CCN) 
rehabilitation  projects  in  the  war-stricken 
areas  of  Nigeria  will  terminate  Mar.  31, 
1972.  Immediately  after  the  Nigerian  civil 
war,  which  ended  in  January  1970,  CCN 
set  up  extensive  relief  and  rehabilitation 
programs  in  two  phases.  September  30, 
1970,  marked  the  official  end  of  the  phase 
one  relief  program. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  received  a 
$5,000  capital  grant  on  Dec.  23  from  the 
Gulf  Oil  Foundation.  The  grant  will  be 
applied  toward  debt  reduction  on  the  EMC 
science  center.  The  Gulf  Foundation  has 
given  $19,252  to  EMC  since  1962. 

Seventy  students  are  voluntarily  en- 
rolled in  a Bible  school  held  in  the  Atmore 
(Ala.)  State  Prison  Farm  by  Martin  Weber, 
prison  chaplain  and  an  appointee  under 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Prayer  fellowships  have  sprung  up  within 
the  prison  church,  and  the  Christian  in- 
mates rejoice  to  see  men  they  have  prayed 
for  making  decisions  for  Christ. 

Janet  Shertzer,  missionary  in  Ethiopia, 
and  Negash  Kebede,  Director  of  the  Naza- 
reth (Ethiopia)  Bible  Academy,  were  mar- 
ried on  Jan.  8,  1972,  at  the  academy.  Mr. 
Kebede  is  a member  of  the  Meserete  Kristos 
Church  and  previously  served  in  Menno 
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Bookstore  operations  in  Nazareth.  Janet 
Kebede  is  a business  education  teacher  at 
Nazareth  Bible  Academy. 

The  December  Student-Alumni  Fund 
Drive  of  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School 
has  totaled  $57,173.60  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a Fine  Arts  addition  to  the  class- 
room building.  Plans  for  the  $80,000  addi- 
tion include  chorus  and  orchestra  rehearsal 
rooms,  an  art  lab,  a language  listening 
room,  piano  practice  rooms,  storage  space, 
and  an  alumni  office. 

Daniel  Kauffman,  Leonard,  Mo.,  became 
acutely  ill  on  Jan.  2 from  a gallbladder 
attack  and  entered  Laughlin  Hospital  at 
Kirks ville.  Mo.,  on  Jan.  5 for  emergency 
surgery.  He  is  recuperating  satisfactorily. 

Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  of 
Chicago,  has  informed  Goshen  College  it 
will  receive  25  percent  of  the  Beatrice  Vio- 
let La  Bour  Trust.  Estimated  value  of  the 
gift  is  about  $100,000.  It  is  designated  for 
aid  to  needy  nursing  students. 

The  art  department  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  will  open  its  first  exhibit  of 
1972  on  Jan.  4 in  the  art  gallery  on  third 
floor  of  the  library.  The  exhibit  will  feature 
paintings  by  Mary  Lou  Brubaker  of  Waynes- 
boro, Va.  Miss  Brubaker’s  local  and  out-of- 
state  exhibits  have  won  numerous  awards. 
Although  she  favors  hard-edge  painting,  she 
also  works  in  wood  design  and  ceramics. 

Sol  Yoder,  history  professor  at  Hesston 
College,  will  be  teaching  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  during 
spring  term  1972.  He  is  on  leave  from  the 
Hesston  faculty.  He  will  be  teaching  in  the 
general  education  course,  The  Rise  of  the 
West,  along  with  Mennonite  History  and 
a two-week  Anabaptist  seminar  the  first 
two  weeks  in  March. 

Argentine  Youth  Services,  Inc.,  formerly 
Mennonite  Children’s  Home,  1620  S.  37th, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  has  just  been  named 
the  recipient  of  a $500  grant  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center,  De- 
partment of  Human  Ecology.  The  grant 
money  will  enable  the  Argentine  Youth 
Services  staff  to  carry  out  a project  in 
parent  education. 

A Married  Couples’  Retreat  will  be  held 
Feb.  11,  12,  at  Harvest  Drive  Farm  Motel 
off  Route  340,  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.  The  retreat  will  begin  with 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  and  end  Satur- 
day after  the  evening  meal.  Joe  and  Edith 
Shenk,  missionaries  on  furlough  from  Tan- 
zania, will  be  sharing  in  the  meditations. 
This  is  your  opportunity  for  spiritual  re- 
freshment and  fellowship  in  a relaxed  at- 
mosphere in  a country  setting.  For  informa- 
tion and  reservations  contact  Mrs.  Rohrer 
Hershey,  109  Brusen  Drive,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543, 
or  call  717  626-5549. 

The  second  term  of  the  Rosedale  Bible 
Institute  has  begun  with  an  enrollment  of 
222  students.  The  dormitories  are  full  and 
a few  students  are  in  homes  nearby.  There 
are  approximately  60  students  in  the  Bible 


School  and  160  in  the  Institute.  Applications 
are  being  received  for  the  third  term  which 
begins  on  Feb.  21. 

Change  of  address:  George  Varghese, 
7716-95  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Christian  Life  Meeting, 
Columbia  Mennonite  Church,  Columbia,  Pa., 
Feb.  27.  Norman  H.  Bechtel  and  John  M. 
Drescher  will  be  the  guest  speakers. 

Conestoga  Bible  School,  Morgantown,  Pa., 
Feb.  14-25. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I have  read  with  praise  in  my  heart  to  God 
for  the  three  recent  articles  by  Fred  Augsburger 
(Dec.  7,  14,  21)  and  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
printing  them. 

For  anyone  who  is  seeking  to  know  more  about 
the  Holy  Spirit  I’d  strongly  recommend  them 
reading  the  following  three  books:  The  Person 
and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  R.  A.  Torrey, 
Zondervan,  $4.95;  The  Power  of  Prayer,  by  R. 
A.  Torrey,  Zondervan,  $1.25,  paper;  and  Prison 
to  Praise,  by  Merlin  Carothers  Logos,  Inter- 
national, $1.50.  They  are  indeed  rich  and  help 
to  clarify  many  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  more 
fully. 

I’d  just  like  to  say  that  you  don’t  know  what 
you  are  missing  in  joy,  trials,  and  rich  bless- 
ings until  you  have  received  the  promised  power 
from  our  Lord  Jesus,  (the  Comforter,  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  the  Holy  Spirit). 

Are  we  any  better  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

“God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power:  who  went  about 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed 
of  the  devil;  for  God  was  with  him”  (Acts  10:38). 

Please  read  also  Mark  16:14-18  very  carefully. 
“Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  1 do  shall  he  do 
also;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do; 
because  I go  unto  my  Father”  (Jn.  14:12). 
Praise  the  Lord  for  all  His  rich  promises  for  us 
to  claim  as  our  own.  — Elizabeth  H.  Landis, 
Telford,  Pa. 

o » • 

Thank  you,  Philip  Bender,  for  sharing  with 
us  “A  Spark  in  the  Belgian  Night.”  It  was  a 
tasty  morsel  of  reading  (Jan.  4 issue). 

— Jacob  C.  Kulp,  Telford,  Pa. 

• • 0 

The  reason  I don’t  like  Brother  Seth’s  column 
is  because  it  takes  too  long  to  read  it.  Some- 
times I just  skip  it  for  this  reason.  — Edna 
Springer,  Saybrook,  111. 

o o o 

1 would  like  to  commend  Brother  Schrock  for 
writing  and  the  editor  for  printing  the  ar- 
ticle, “Boasting  or  Blushing?”  In  the  Dec.  7 
issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald. 

Paul  commends  the  Bereans  for  searching 
the  Scriptures  to  see  whether  the  things  he 
taught  them  were  so.  In  contrast  today  there 
seems  to  be  a growing  tendency  to  follow  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Athens.  Acts  17:21.  For 
all  the  Athenians  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing. 
After  hearing  Paul’s  sermon  about  the  true  but 
unknown  God  they  mocked  and  only  a few  be- 
lieved. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Herald  the  editor 
requested  a readers’  evaluation  of  Seth’s  Korner. 

Seth’s  Korner  raises  a number  of  questions 
to  me.  Do  you  feel  Seth’s  Korner  has  any  real 
gospel  in  it?  If  all  the  writings  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  were  this  type  would  you  dare  call  it  a 
Gospel  Herald  or  just  a people’s  Herald? 


I will  call  your  attention  to  two  Scriptures  tc 
determine  whether  Seth’s  Korner  or  Luke  Warm 
or  any  article  of  similar  nature  should  be  printed 
1 Peter  4:11,  “If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speal 
as  the  oracles  of  God;  if  any  man  minister,  lei 
him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth 
John  18:20,  “Jesus  . . . [said]  I spake  openly 
to  the  world;  I ever  taught  in  the  synagogue, 
and  in  the  temple  . . . and  in  secret  have  1 
said  nothing.”  If  Seth  or  Luke  Warm  have  a 
message  worth  printing  or  reading,  why  don’t 
they  print  their  name?  — Jesse  Peachey,  Belle- 
ville, Pa. 

O • • 

I have  been  an  avid  reader  of  Gospel  Herald 
for  seven  years  — since  I was  a high  school 
junior.  I really  enjoyed  “Luke  Warm”  and  enjoy 
“Seth’s  Korner”  almost  as  well.  I appreciate  the 
variety  of  really  good  articles.  Fred  Augsburger’ s 
"In  the  Flow  of  the  Spirit”  was  tremendous! 

About  “Women  Alone  in  a Couples’  World  ” — 
it’s  good  to  see  an  article  like  this  in  church 
papers.  Women’s  Lib  Movement,  though  much 
could  be  said  negatively  about  it,  has  done  much 
to  help  assure  single  women  of  their  rights  ir 
the  workaday  world.  It  is  time  that  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters  realized,  too,  that  they  toe 
often  consider  and  treat  singles  as  second-rate 
citizens  in  our  Christian  social  circles.  Singles 
may  be  glad  to  give,  but  yearn  to  share.  . . . 
Sharing  is  a two-way  street. 

With  prayers  for  the  Spirit's  leading  in  the 
task  of  editing  the  fine  publication.  — D.  Yoder, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

O00 

I hope  you  keep  Brother  Seth  in  the  Gospel 
Herald.  I always  enjoyed  reading  his  letters.  1 
looked  for  his  article  first!  The  misspelling  ol 
words  makes  it  rather  hard  to  read.  In  oui 
family,  some  gave  up  rather  than  try  to  figure 
out  the  words.  I feel  some  of  us  weren’t  toe 
glad  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  sometimes, 
though.  I repeat  — I hope  Brother  Seth  stays! 
— Mrs.  Gerald  Hughes,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

I praise  the  Lord  for  His  additional  work  ol 
grace  in  the  life  of  Fred  Augsburger  and  for  the 
series  of  articles  written  by  him.  Many  others 
also  have  found  the  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  a very  real  and  enriching  experience.  I dc 
not  think  it  makes  so  much  difference  whethei 
the  question  is,  “Have  you  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  since  you  believed  or  when  you  believed?" 
Some  do  receive  Him  the  same  day  they  believe. 
Many  of  us  have  not  understood  this  glorious 
work  of  Jesus  in  our  earlier  Christian  life  sc 
we  need  someone  to  show  us  our  lack  even  as 
Paul  did  the  group  at  Ephesus.  I too  needed  tc 
be  shown  my  lack  and,  praise  God,  He  opened 
my  eyes  of  understanding  and  Jesus  so  won- 
drously  baptized  with  the  precious  Holy  Spirit  and 
my  life  has  not  been  the  same  since.  He  stil! 
does  for  us  as  He  did  for  the  early  disciples 
He  gives  power  for  witnessing  beyond  anything 
we  had  experienced  before.  He  gives  additional 
love,  joy,  peace,  and  inner  strength. 

I pray  that  our  dear  brothers  and  sisters  ir 
Christ  will  understand  the  truths  Brothei 
Augsburger  was  presenting  so  that  Jesus  car 
freely  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit  among  u: 
without  causing  divisions  in  our  fellowship 
We  need  this  added  power  to  be  better  witnesse: 
for  God  in  this  final  hour  before  Jesus  returns 
Instead  of  criticizing  the  article.  “In  the  Flow  ol 
the  Spirit,”  I would  plead  with  you  to  get  or 
our  knees  before  God  and  seek  from  Him.  He 
as  so  much  to  give  that  many  of  us  have  nol 
yet  received.  Look  to  Jesus.  He  is  the  one 
John  the  Baptist  said  would  baptize  us  witl 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  magnify  the  name  ol 
the  Lord  and  earnestly  contend  for  the  fait! 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  — Erdine  Stutzman 
Mantua,  Ohio. 

0 0 0 

I just  want  to  write  again  and  thank  yoi 
at  the  beginning  of  a new  year  for  such  J 
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fine  paper.  We  have  particularly  appreciated  the 
editorials  and  material  in  the  last  two  issues. 

Please  keep  "Seth’s  Korner.”  There  is  a lot 
of  truth  in  what  he  says  and  it  is  easier  to 
“take  it”  with  his  sense  of  humor.  God  has  a 
sense  of  humor,  I’m  sure,  otherwise  the  world 
wouldn't  be  here  today.  May  God  bless  you 
richly.  — Mrs.  Wendell  Kreider,  Palmyra,  Mo. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Becker  — Selzer.  — Edwin  Becker,  Aberdeen, 
Idaho,  and  Arietta  Selzer,  Sapporo,  japan,  by 
James  Hershberger  at  Spring  Valley  Church, 
Canton,  Kan.,  Aug.  6, 1971. 

Beitzel  — Lefever.  — Leroy  P.  Beitzel,  Salis- 
bury, Pa.,  and  Mary  B.  Lefever,  Manheim,  Pa., 
both  of  Kauffman  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer, 
Dec.  18,  1971. 

Carpenter  — Metzler.  — Homer  Dean  Car- 
penter, Lamar,  Colo.,  Friends  Church,  and  Mary 

G.  Metzler,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  Homer  W.  Carpenter, 
father  of  the  groom,  and  Eugene  Schulz,  Dec. 
11,  1971. 

Detweiler  — Solt.  — Harold  Bruce  Detweiler, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  and  Elizabeth  Mae  Solt,  Allen- 
town, Pa.,  by  Ronald  Mahurin  and  Richard 
Detweiler,  Dec.  18,  1971. 

Eichorn  — Wolfhope.  — Tim  Eichorn,  Lexing- 
ton, Ohio,  and  Diane  Wolfhope,  Shauch,  Ohio, 
both  of  Johnsville  cong.,  by  Eli  Beachy,  Oct. 
16,  1971. 

Cehman  — Good.  — Lowell  D.  Gehman,  Mohn- 
ton.  Pa.,  Gehmans  cong.,  and  Joyce  E.  Good, 
Denver,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  by  Luke  L. 
Horst,  Dec.  26,  1971. 

Cingerich  — Beiler.  — Daniel  E.  Gingerich, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Upper  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Myra 
E.  Beiler,  Blountstown,  Fla.,  Bethel  cong.,  by 
Raymond  Byler,  Nov.  27,  1971. 

Hershberger  — Olephant.  — Eli  Hershberger, 
Jr.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  and  Cheryl  Olephant, 
Crestline,  Ohio,  both  of  Johnsville  cong.,  by  Eli 
Beachy,  Nov.  26,  1971. 

Hershberger  — Skelley.  — Greg  Hershberger, 
Milford,  Neb.,  Bellwood  cong.,  and  Cathy  Skelley 
O’Neill,  Neb.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Richard 
Skelley  and  Herbert  Yoder,  Dec.  26,  1971. 

Hofstetter  — Esch.  — Duane  Hofstetter,  Big 
Prairie,  Ohio,  Moorehead  cong.,  and  Betty  Esch, 
Mio,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Virgil  S.  Hersh- 
berger, Dec.  4,  1971. 

Huber  — Shellenberger.  — D.  Thomas  Huber, 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  and  Fay  I. 
Shellenberger,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by 

H.  Howard  Witmer,  Dec.  18,  1971. 

Merrill  — Reeser.  — Allen  Merrill  and  Mary 
Lou  Reeser,  both  from  Sweet  Home,  Ore.,  Sweet 
Home  cong.,  by  Eugene  Garber,  Dec.  4,  1971. 

Miller  — Miller.  — Adin  A.  Miller,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  United  Bethel  cong.,  and  Susie  M.  Miller, 
Burton,  Ohio,  Maple  View  cong.,  by  Ervin 
Miller,  father  of  the  bride,  Nov.  6,  1971. 

Miller  — Yoder — Lee  Miller,  Burton,  Ohio, 
Maple  View  cong.,  and  Vina  Yoder,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Ervin  Miller,  father  of 
the  groom,  Oct.  9,  1971. 

Shetler  — Shank.  — Joseph  Allen  Shetler,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Woodlawn  cong.,  and  Ellen  Elizabeth 
Shank,  Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  Pike  cong.,  by  John 
D.  Risser,  Nov.  27,  1971. 

Springer  — Garber.  — Micharl  Warren  Springer, 
Hopedale,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Janeen 
Marie  Garber,  Manson,  Iowa,  Ford  Dodge  cong., 
by  J.  Robert  Detweiler,  Dec.  29,  1971. 

Stutzman  — Diener.  — Robert  Stutzman,  Hydro, 


Okla.,  and  Phyllis  Diener,  Canton,  Kan.,  by  James 
Hershberger,  Sept.  18,  1971. 

Zehr  — Kreider.  — Wayne  Zehr,  Copenhagen, 
N.Y.,  Lowville  cong.,  and  Donna  Kreider, 
Lombard,  111.,  Lombard  cong.,  by  Joe  Richards, 
Dec.  18, 1971. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Campbell,  George  and  Velma  (Good),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Danny  Lee, 
Dec,  16, 1971. 

Droge,  Russell  and  Diana  (Sullivan),  Dallas, 
Tex.,  first  child,  Solomon  David,  Nov.  26,  1971. 

Eshleman,  J.  Leon  and  Melba  (Horst),  Landis- 
ville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Laureenjoy,  Nov.  17,  1971. 

Graber,  Gary  and  Sherry  (Davis),  Metamora, 
111.,  first  child,  David  Gary,  Dec.  15,  1971. 

Gingerich,  Mose  and  Miriam  (Trover),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Hiedi  Renee,  Dec.  9,  1971. 

Heller,  Harvey  and  Barbara  (Gochnauer), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Lisa  Jean,  Dec.  22, 
1971. 

Hochstedler,  Monroe  and  Ruby  (Miller),  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Sheila  Beth,  Nov.  12,  1971. 

Hostetler,  Keith  and  Nancy  (Kyjuk),  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Miriam  Ruth, 
Nov.  25,  1971. 

Kindy,  David  and  Mema  (Hoylman),  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  first  child,  Jon  David,  Dec.  28,  1971. 

Kuhns,  Dorman  and  Viola  (Wagler),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kerry  Ray,  Nov.  1,  1971. 

Martin,  Marlin  E.  and  Eva  J.  (Lehman), 
Smithsburg,  Md.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Kraig 
Elwood,  Dec.  9,  1971. 

Nice,  Cecil  and  July  (Layman),  Newport  News, 
Va.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Alex  Jason,  Sept. 
29, 1971. 

Nolt,  Jack  and  Ruth  (Heisey),  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
first  child,  Larry  Eugene,  Nov.  16,  1971. 

Ramseyer,  Myron  and  Myrna  (Nussbaum), 
Sterling,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jeffery  Lynn,  Sept.  25, 
1971. 

Rohrer,  M.  Jay  and  Patricia  ( ),  New- 

port News,  Va.,  first  child,  Allison  Ann,  Nov.  9, 
1971. 

Schaefer,  James  and  Dianne  (Zehr),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Susan  Renee,  Dec.  30,  1971. 

Schrock,  Paul  and  Twila  (Miller),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Sheila,  Sept.  27,  1971. 

Smith,  Carl  R.  and  Elva  (Nisly),  Louisville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Elena  Michelle, 
Nov.  2,  1971. 

Steiner,  Roy  I.  and  Ruth  (Siegrist),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Kevin  Lee,  Oct.  13,  1971. 

Wenger,  Harold  and  Jerilyn  (Hartzler),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Eric  Shane,  Dec,  3,  1971 

Zook,  Thomas  and  Norma  (Howe),  Allensville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Evonne,  Dec.  19,  1971. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Gascho,  Fannie  Jantzi,  was  born  at  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  Nov.  7,  1884;  died  at  Scheurer  Hospital, 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  Dec.  27,  1971;  aged  87  y.  1 m. 
20  d.  On  Apr.  10,  1906,  she  was  married  to  Mose 
Gascho,  who  preceded  her  in  death  Oct.  31,  1916. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Lena,  Marie,  and 
Nancy),  one  son  (Samuel),  and  one  brother  (Aaron 
Jantzi).  One  son  (Reuben)  and  a daughter  (Anna) 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Pigeon  River  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  31,  in  charge 
of  Earl  Maust  and  Luke  Yoder;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Greenawalt,  Howard  F.,  son  of  Elmer  and 


Kate  (Yoder)  Greenawalt,  was  born  near  To- 
peka, Ind.,  Mar.  25,  1916;  died  as  a result  of  a 
brain  tumor  at  Miller’s  Merry  Manor  Nursing 
Home,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Dec.  27,  1971;  aged  55  y. 
9 m.  2 d.  On  Nov.  10,  1940,  he  was  married 
to  Esther  Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Retha  Jane — Mrs. 
Thomas  Swihart)  one  son  (Fred),  one  grandson, 
and  his  mother.  He  was  a member  of  the  Emma 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  30,  in  charge  of  Amos  O.  Hostetler 
and  Ivan  Miller,  interment  in  the  Maple  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Hunsberger,  Martha,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Elizabeth  (Eberly)  Hunsberger,  was  born  in 
Olive  Twp.,  Ind.,  July  23,  1909;  died  Dec.  7, 
1971;  aged  62  y.  4 m.  14  d.  Surviving  are  4 
brothers  (George,  Paul,  Henry,  and  Menno), 
and  3 sisters  (Mary,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Floyd  Cripe, 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Baumgartner)  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  9,  in  charge 
of  Richard  Hostetler  and  Michael  Rippey;  in- 
terment in  the  Olive  Cemetery. 

Jantz,  Erma,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Loucks,  was  born  at  Canton,  Kan.,  May  1, 
1918;  died  at  Newton,  Kan.,  Dec.  27,  1971;  aged 
53  y.  7 m.  26  d.  On  Aug.  31,  1938,  she  was 
married  to  Clyde  Jantz,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Darrell),  and  2 daughters 
(Carolyn  Clydene  — Mrs.  Kermit  Gingerich  and 
LouAnn  — Mrs.  Roger  Eichelberger).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Hesston  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  30,  in  charge  of 
Peter  B.  Wiebe;  interment  in  Zimmerdale 
Cemetery. 

Johnson,  Linda  N.,  daughter  of  Sylvanis  and 
Lizzie  (Nyce)  Kratz,  was  born  at  Skippack,  Pa., 
Sept.  17,  1896;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Grand- 
view Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1971; 
aged  75  y.  3 m.  7 d.  On  May  22,  1920,  she  was 
married  to  Charles  K.  Johnson,  who  preceded 
her  in  death,  Oct.  12,  1970.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Miriam  — Mrs.  Lester  Trauger  and 
Catherine  — Mrs.  Abram  C.  Alderfer),  3 sisters 
(Esther — Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Landis,  Martha  — 
Mrs.  Abram  B.  Kratz,  and  May — Mrs.  John 
L.  Ruth),  and  3 brothers  (Frank  N.,  Wayne  N., 
and  Samuel  N.  Kratz).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Upper  Skippack  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  29,  in  charge 
of  Jacob  Landes  and  Charles  A.  Ness;  interment 
in  Upper  Skippack  Cemetery. 

Mellinger,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Clarence 
and  Sadie  (Nissley)  Keener,  was  born  at  Mt. 
Joy.  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1929;  died  following  heart 
surgery,  at  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1972;  aged  42  y.  1 
m.  6 d.  On  Aug.  13,  1950,  she  was  married  to 
Ernest  Mellinger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Kenneth,  Dale,  and  Randy),  one 
grandson,  2 brothers  (Harlan  and  Roy  Keener), 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Ivan  Thomas),  and  her  step- 
mother (Mrs.  Nelson  Kauffman).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Mechanic  Grove  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Strasburg  Mennonite  Church  Jan.  5,  in  charge 
of  Harold  Breneman,  Paul  Myer,  and  Clayton 
L.  Keener;  interment  in  Strasburg  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Simon  J.,  was  born  in  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Apr.  19,  1889;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  Dec.  14,  1971  aged  82  y.  8 m. 
5 d.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lydia 
(Bender)  Miller,  5 sons  (Ralph,  Claude,  Carl, 
Oren,  and  Max),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Ruth  Stroup 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Thomas),  21  grandchildren, 
2 great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Noah  J. 
Miller).  He  was  a member  of  the  Gulf  Haven 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Riemann  Funeral  Home,  Gulfport,  Dec.  17, 
in  charge  of  Lester  Horst;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Ressor,  Norman  L.,  son  of  Will  and  Emma 
(Schrock)  Ressor,  was  born  at  Albany,  Ore.,  July 
8,  1930;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Salem,  Ore., 
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Jan.  2,  1972;  aged  41  y.  5 m.  25  d.  Surviving  are 

2 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Belle  Vaughn  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Cosco),  and  6 brothers  (Clarence,  Harvey, 
Maynard,  Charles,  Robert,  and  Ronald).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Albany  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Sweet  Home 
Mennonite  Church  Jan.  5,  in  charge  of  Eugene 
C.  Garber  and  Wilbert  Kropf;  interment  in  Gilli- 
land Cemetery,  Sweet  Home,  Ore. 

Schrock,  Pauline,  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Clara  (Holdeman)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
County,  Ind.,  Feb.  8,  1909;  died  as  a result  of 
an  auto-tractor  accident  Nov.  11,  1971;  aged  62  y. 
9 m.  3 d.  On  July  2,  1929,  she  was  married 
to  Herman  Schrock,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Harriet  — Mrs.  Robert  Stichter, 
Devon,  Lowell,  and  Marion),  and  16  grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  the  Olive  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
14,  in  charge  of  Richard  Hostetler  and  Ivan 
Weaver;  interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Selzer,  Edna  Ella,  daughter  of  Lemon  L.  and 
Catherine  (Gravbill)  Beck,  was  born  near  Pea- 
body, Kan.,  July  20,  1887;  died  at  her  home 
in  Canton,  Kan.,  Nov.  25,  1971;  aged  84  y.  4 m. 
5 d.  On  Nov.  27,  1913,  she  was  married  to 
Harry  Selzer,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
1946.  Surviving  are  7 daughters  (Kathryn — Mrs. 
Ralph  Shank.  Violet,  Roberta — Mrs.  Allen 
Bitikofer,  Ruby — Mrs.  Earl  Ressler,  Arietta  — 
Mrs.  Edwin  Becker,  Doris — Mrs.  Leroy  Biti- 
kofer, and  Gladys — Mrs.  Wayne  Yoder),  19 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Anna  Horst),  and  one  brother  (Lester  Beck). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Spring  Valley  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  28,  in  charge  of  James  Hershberger  and 
Charles  Diener;  interment  in  Spring  Valley 
Cemetery. 

Sommerfeld,  Ora  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Sarah  (Hoover)  Young,  was  born 
near  Canton,  Kan.,  Aug.  2,  1878;  died  at 
Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec.  1,  1971; 
aged  93  y.  3 m.  29  d.  On  Jan.  29,  1900,  she 
was  married  to  John  H.  Sommerfeld,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  Aug.  10,  1947.  Surviving  are 

3 sons  (Herman,  Lester,  and  Charley),  6 grand- 
children, and  9 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Spring  Valley  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  4,  in 
charge  of  James  Hershberger  and  Charles  Diener; 
interment  in  the  Spring  Valley  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Oliver  Oscar,  son  of  Cornelius  and 
Malissa  (Fair)  Weaver,  was  born  near  Canton, 
Kan.,  Feb.  23,  1891;  died  at  McPherson  County 
Hospital,  McPherson,  Kan.,  Nov.  30,  1971;  aged 
80  y.  9 m.  7 d.  On  Oct.  15,  1914;  he  was  married 
to  Cora  Landes,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Lottie  Selzer,  Mrs.  Ada 
Selzer,  Mrs.  Nettie  Hunsberger,  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
Oldfield).  He  was  a member  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  3,  in  charge  of  James  Hershberger 
and  Charles  Diener;  interment  in  the  Spring 
Valley  Cemetery. 
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I Have  Children  in  There 

By  Dan  Harman 


The  school  zone  loomed  straight  ahead.  A flashing  light 
informed  me  that  it  was  a 15  mph  zone.  As  I drove,  I saw 
no  children  and  little  traffic,  so  I slowed  to  a moderate  speed 
and  kept  going.  My  passenger  shocked  me  by  requesting, 
“Please,  slow  down.”  Since  I was  doing  him  a favor  by  tak- 
ing him  to  a local  shopping  center,  I hardly  expected  him  to 
instruct  me  in  my  driving. 

“Why?”  I asked.  “There  aren’t  any  children  around.” 

“No,  but  I always  feel  better  when  all  the  cars  slow  down 
to  15  mph  in  this  school  zone.  It’s  safer  for  the  children.” 

Just  a bit  irked,  I came  back  with,  “But  1 can’t  see  what 
difference  it  makes  if  there  aren’t  any  children  around.” 

He  smiled.  “No,  you  wouldn’t.  But  then  your  children  are 
too  young  to  be  in  school.  You  see,  I have  three  children 
attending  that  school,  and  I don’t  want  them  in  danger.  Hav- 
ing someone  in  the  school  makes  a lot  of  difference  in  how 
you  drive  past  that  school.” 

And  he  was  right,  of  course.  Having  someone  in  the  school 
gives  you  a lot  different  outlook  on  how  you  obey  the  speed 
laws.  A year  or  two  afterward  one  of  my  own  children  start- 
ed at  that  school,  and  I understood  what  my  friend  meant.  I, 
too,  look  at  the  speed  laws  a lot  differently  now. 

Ever  think  of  Sunday  school  that  way?  When  you  hear 
conversations  about  teaching  and  the  teaching  ministry  of  the 
church,  you  can  always  tell  who’s  got  children  in  those  class- 
es. They  speak  differently  from  those  who  come  out  with 
“completely  impartial  viewpoints.  It  makes  a lot  of  differ- 
ence. 

Sometimes  the  difference  shows  up  in  matters  involving 
money.  To  some  people  the  teaching  ministry  is  a “neces- 
sary evil,”  something  that’s  done  because  it  has  always  been 
done.  These  people  cut  the  Christian  education  budget  when 
they  can  and  put  the  children  in  those  damp,  dark  base- 
ment rooms  while  the  adults  always  get  that  new  shuffle- 
board  court  or  the  new  kitchen  equipment. 

But  to  others,  there’s  a vision  of  the  challenge  in  mould- 
ing lives  and  investing  in  the  church’s  future.  It’s  a matter 
of  strengthening  homes  and  rebuilding  lives.  Having  our  own 
children  in  the  classrooms  of  the  church  makes  a difference 
in  our  views  on  Christian  education. 

And  it  makes  a difference  to  the  teachers  who  teach  in 
those  classes.  Every  teacher  is  dedicated  to  his  task  to  some 
extent  or  he  wouldn’t  be  teaching  in  the  first  place.  But 
when  a teacher  has  a part  of  his  own  family  right  there  in 
the  second  row,  third  seat,  teaching  the  class  takes  on  a 
different  complexion.  He  feels  the  urgency  and  involvement 

Dan  Harman  is  a free-lance  writer  and  minister  from  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


of  teaching.  His  effort  goes  beyond  the  printed  lesson  and 
includes  his  appearance,  his  personal  care  of  the  pupils,  theii 
safety,  and  overall  development.  The  individual  becomes  im- 
portant when  one  of  the  individuals  is  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Just  the  other  day  I saw  a familiar  story  in  the  newspa- 
per. You’ve  seen  one  like  it,  too.  The  smiling,  smoke-black 
ened  face  of  a father,  fresh  from  the  disaster  of  a burnec 
home.  In  his  arms  is  a dirty,  but  happy,  child.  To  those  whc 
had  warned  the  father  not  to  enter  the  burning  building,  he 
had  answered  with  his  heart.  “Don’t  try  to  stop  me.  My  child 
is  in  there.”  Someone  in  danger  means  more  than  all  the 
world  when  that  someone  belongs  to  you! 

But  having  your  own  child  — your  flesh  and  blood  — ir 
the  Sunday  school  class  shouldn’t  be  the  only  guideline  foi 
caring.  Is  this  “flesh  and  blood”  pupil  test  the  only  way  tc 
have  a real  dedication  to  a class?  I think  not.  In  each  church 
there  are  teachers  who  do  not  have  children  of  their  own 
Yet  have  you  noticed  how  so  many  of  these  teachers  have  £ 
special  brand  of  love  and  dedication  for  the  children?  There 
is  a loving  touch  about  them  that  endears  them  to  the  child 
We  often  sum  it  up  in  conversation  by  saying,  “My,  she 
loves  those  pupils  as  if  they  were  her  very  own  children.’ 
And  there  you  have  it.  They  aren’t  her  “own”  yet  she 
looks  on  them  as  though  they  were. 

The  real  basis  for  dedication  transcends  all  human  ties 
It’s  not  that  the  children  in  the  seats  have  the  same  Iasi 
name  as  the  teacher;  not  that  they  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  him  or  sleep  under  the  same  roof.  These  little  ones  are 
“our”  family  because  the  church  is  one  family.  They  are 
“our”  children  because  we  all  have  the  same  Father.  Teach 
er  and  pupil  are  in  the  same  family,  the  family  of  God.  Jesu: 
died  just  as  much  for  that  little  one  sitting  in  the  chaii 
twisting  her  hair  as  He  did  for  the  teacher  who’s  vainlj 
trying  to  remember  the  exact  wording  of  that  wonderfu 
story  in  the  lesson. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  basic  requirements  of  leader 
ship  in  the  local  church:  We  are  all  one  family,  part  anc 
parcel  of  each  other.  Those  children  in  those  classes  art 
“our  children.”  They’re  in  our  family.  In  a sense,  eacl 
teacher  comes  to  the  church  school  session  and  rightly  says 
“I  have  children  in  there.” 

There  are  many  implications  of  this  feeling  of  “belonging 
to  the  children  in  the  class  and  having  them  belong  to  us 
Let  me  open  just  three  of  the  possible  doors  and  you  thinl 
further  on  it. 

1.  We  want  to  teach  all  week  long,  if  indeed  we  can  con 
sider  the  children  as  “ours.”  If  they’re  ours,  then  they  an 
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aurs  all  the  time,  not  just  on  Sundays.  We  aren’t  “stand-in” 
parents,  we’re  “extra”  parents  all  the  time.  We  care  what 
happens  to  them  — all  the  time.  We  are  interested  in  their 
day-to-day  welfare  and  the  continual  progress  of  their  lives. 

We  find  ourselves  on  Tuesday  morning  saying,  “I  wonder 
how  Johnny  is  doing  in  school?” 

We  catch  ourselves  on  Friday  afternoon  saying,  “I  wonder 
what  plans  Susy  has  for  the  weekend?” 

Special  times  in  the  children’s  lives  hold  special  interest 
for  us,  too.  When  they  pass  from  grade  to  grade  in  school, 
we  know  about  it  and  rejoice  with  them.  When  they  must 
enter  the  hospital,  we  are  there  with  them,  and  we  pray  for 
them.  At  vacation  time,  sharing  their  special  excitement  is 
natural. 


Overly  concerned?  Overly  involved  in  their  lives?  Possibly. 
But  no  more  likely  than  that  a parent  will  become  a prying, 
coddling  intruder  in  their  lives.  The  “Sunday  parent-teach- 
er”  role  is  a delicate  one.  But  most  of  us  are  sadly  aware 
that  for  every  “prying,  overly  concerned”  teacher  who 
seems  to  meddle  into  the  lives  of  his  pupils,  there  are  dozens 
who  endanger  the  children  in  the  other  direction.  They  seg- 
regate the  church  school  hour  from  all  the  week  and  feel 
no  responsibility  outside  the  classroom.  They  shove  the  pu- 
pils out  the  door  with  a sigh,  glad  that  “they  aren’t  my 
children.  For  every  teacher  who  “goes  off  the  deep  end” 
in  caring  for  the  pupils,  there  are  many  who  can’t  even 
tell  you  the  children’s  parents  names.  And  they  haven’t  the 
faintest  idea  where  "Dad”  works.  The  real  danger  is  that  a 
teacher  won’t  feel  any  attachment  to  the  child. 

2.  Next,  we’ll  want  to  minister  to  the  total  child.  Not 
just  fill  his  mind  with  Bible  facts  and  keep  his  hands  busy 
with  creative  handwork.  (Although  these  are  vital  parts  of  the 
teaching  ministry.)  We  keep  saying,  “It  isn’t  a lesson  we’re 
teaching;  it’s  a child.”  The  whole  child  is  our  concern  when 
they’re  our  children.  The  mind,  the  body,  the  health,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  little  one  bears  on  our  minds.  A teacher 
is  just  as  concerned  with  all  phases  of  a child’s  life  as  a 
mother  is  for  the  family  puppy.  Mother  may  feed  and  bathe 


it  and  that  may  be  all  she  bargains  for  when  the  puppy  is 
brought  into  the  home.  But  if  she  sees  it  in  danger  of  being 
hit  by  a car  coming  into  the  driveway,  she  hurries  to  call  a 
warning.  There’s  no  dividing  of  such  personal  responsibilities. 
You  can’t  draw  lines  when  it’s  “a  member  of  the  family.” 
As  parents,  we  are  responsible  for  the  total  child.  As  teach- 
ers, this  is  our  concern,  too. 

What  happens  in  your  classroom? 

One  mother  asked  her  five-year-old,  “What  did  you  do  in 
class  today?” 

The  youngster  screwed  up  his  face  and  answered,  “Oh, 
nothing  much.  We  climbed  old  ‘Sunshine  Mountain’  again. 
That’s  about  all.” 

Maybe  that’s  all,  and  maybe  not.  But  it  was  the  boy’s  sum- 
mary of  the  class  session  that  mattered.  There  ought  to  be 
more  substance  to  an  hour  in  church  school  than  that;  he 
wasn’t  impressed  with  the  time  invested.  There  ought  to  be 
something  to  help  the  total  child  grow:  something  to  help  the 
child  feel,  “This  is  a vital  part  of  life.  Sunday  school  means 
something  important. 

There  ought  to  be  some  ideas  from  beyond  the  given  ma- 
terial of  the  lesson.  There  ought  to  be  a using  of  the  right 
method  for  the  situation.  In  class,  getting  across  the  material 
“in  the  book”  can’t  possibly  be  counted  on  to  minister  to 
every  child  every  Sunday.  There  must  be  this  concern  that 
inside  every  outfit  of  clothing  is  “one  of  my  children.”  The 
teacher  who  feels  this  will  tailor  portions  of  the  session  to 
particular  interests  and  needs. 

3.  This  feeling  that  the  child  is  “my”  child  has  one  oth- 
er implication.  There  ought  to  be  a concern  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  help  the  classroom  and  the  home  to  work  to- 
gether. The  goal  of  cooperation  implies  that  the  teacher  will 
gain  the  confidence  not  only  of  the  child  but  of  the  parents. 

The  teacher  knows  the  home.  He’s  visited  there  many 
times.  He  knows  the  spiritual  level  of  that  home.  He  knows 
the  attitudes  toward  the  church,  the  readiness  of  the  parents 
to  guide  little  feet  accurately,  and  the  role  that  the  teacher 
plays  in  the  minds  of  the  parents.  These  basics  are  stored  in 
the  teacher’s  mind  as  he  works  with  each  child,  so  he  knows 
what  to  expect  in  the  classroom. 

Too  many  homes  offer  little  hope  for  help  in  Christian 
education.  There  is  conflict,  division,  open  hostility  toward 
the  aims  of  the  church  and  often  between  the  members  of 
the  family.  A teacher  is  limited  in  working  together  with  the 
non-Christian  home,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  help  for  the 
child  where  the  home  and  the  church  work  toward  the  same 
goals. 

Most  teachers  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  fine 
Christian  homes  are  eager  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
classroom  and  home.  Often  these  parents  are  happy  to  know 
what  is  best  to  do  in  the  home  so  that  the  work  of  the  class- 
room can  be  more  effective.  Many  times  just  seeing  the 
teacher  in  private  outside  the  classroom  is  enough  inspira- 
tion to  such  parents  to  make  them  work  harder  at  helping 
the  child  in  the  home. 

One  day  at  the  dinner  table  a kindergartner  was  asked 
to  pray.  He  prayed  for  the  family  members,  and  included  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  the  prayer.  His  sister,  10,  inter- 
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ruped  to  correct  him.  “She’s  not  in  our  family.” 

The  youngster  paused,  then  opened  his  eyes  to  reply, 
“Well,  she’s  my  mother  when  my  mother  isn’t  around.” 

In  the  Sunday  school  hour  I often  peek  in  on  the  chil- 
dren’s classes.  It’s  comforting  to  see  someone  in  charge  who 
feels  that  my  child  is  his  child.  It  helps  me  through  a lot  of 
tough  times.  It  inspires  me  to  do  a better  job  at  home. 

Every  once  in  a while  I pass  that  grade  school  and  see 
the  flashing  light  with  the  15  mph  warning  sign.  A member 
of  the  mothers’  patrol  comes  out  to  help  the  children  across 
the  street,  and  I wave  at  her.  It’s  comforting  to  know  that 
someone  you  trust  is  caring  for  someone  you  love. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  everyone  who  drives  through 
all  the  school  zones  of  the  country  felt  as  though  they  had 
children  of  their  own  in  those  schools?  We  wouldn’t  have  to 
worry  about  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  traffic,  would  we? 
And  on  Sundays?  ^ 
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Mennonite  History  in  America 

Episode  5 

On  a Sunday  morning  in  1891,  J.  S.  Coffman,  pioneer 
evangelist  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  preached  at  Ebys  in 
Berlin,  that  evening  at  Breslau,  Monday  evening  at  Wan- 
ners,  and  Tuesday  at  Hageys.  Wednesday  he  was  back  at 
Ebys,  and  every  seat  was  filled.  But  there  was  alarmed  ob- 
jection. Continued  meetings  were  against  the  custom. 

Thursday  night  the  crowd  voted  unanimously  to  continue. 
Friday  night  Coffman  gave  an  invitation,  and  from  all  over 
the  church  people  came  down  to  the  front  benches. 

Among  the  Methodists  who  attended  these  meetings  was 
Eli  S.  Hallman,  who  was  from  a Mennonite  home.  Night  after 
night  he  gained  a new  appreciation  for  Bible  principles  he 
had  cast  aside.  “The  church  has  real  truth  to  stand  on,  and 
I feel  that’s  where  I belong,”  he  said.  He  and  his  wife  joined 
the  instruction  class,  and  E.  S.  Hallman  became  one  of  the 
many  able  leaders  of  the  church  who  had  been  brought  to 
faith  by  the  able  evangelism  of  John  S.  Coffman. 

A Virginian,  Coffman  came  to  Elkhart  to  help  John  F. 
Funk  with  his  publication  work.  But  he  was  called  to  every 
section  of  the  church  for  the  type  of  evangelism  that  was 
just  beginning  to  be  accepted.  Through  his  efforts  people 
by  the  hundreds  were  converted  and  came  into  the  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Coffman  emphasized  grace,  and  opposed  legalism.  He  knew 
how  to  invest  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  with 
new  and  vital  meaning.  His  ability  helped  the  church  to  ac- 
cept English  preaching.  He  promoted  Sunday  schools,  help- 
ing to  arrange  for  the  first  general  Sunday  school  conference 
in  1892.  But  the  best  thing  God  gave  us  through  John  S. 
Coffman  was  a conviction  for  mission  and  evangelism  — for 
bringing  men  and  women  to  faith  in  Christ  and  commitment 
to  Him.  — Paul  Erb. 


Read  This  Again  and  Again 

“Once  the  divine  fades  in  life,  the  material 
begins  to  assert  itself.  The  excessive  dedication 
to  luxury  and  refinement  is  always  an  indica- 
tion of  the  inner  poverty  of  the  spirit.  When 
the  treasure  is  within,  there  is  no  need  of  those 
outer  treasures  which  rust  consumes,  moth 
eats,  and  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  But 
when  the  inner  beauty  is  gone,  we  need  luxu- 
ries to  clothe  our  nakedness.”  — Fulton  J. 
Sheen. 


Of  Her 

By  Joyce  W.  Nelson 

What  can  I say  of  her 

that  cannot  be  said  of  another? 

That  she  lived,  she  worked,  she  loved  — 
but  then,  who  hasn’t? 

What  then  makes  her  special, 
setting  her  apart  in  memory  or  in  mind. 

Saying  for  all  to  hear,  this  woman, 

this  one  small  woman,  is  worthy  of  all  poetry  and  praise? 
Because  she  cared  for  me? 
yes,  but  not  this  alone. 

For  she  has  wept  and  prayed, 

she  has  cared  and  endured  for  me  and  others. 

She  has  brought  joy  with  her  gentle  humor, 
and  wisdom  with  the  kindness  of  her  words. 

She  has  been  of  all  things,  mother; 

and  infinitely  more,  she  has  been,  a woman. 

God’s  woman. 

By  word,  by  life,  by  teaching 

she  has  left  the  deep  imprint  of  the  tender  touch. 

To  see  her  now,  her  earthly  frame, 
baptized  by  fire  to  the  Spirit’s  honing, 
is  to  gaze  not  upon  woman, 
but  upon  spirit  and  identity. 

Glowing  with  a brighter  fire, 
now  that  the  fleshly  temple  fades. 

For  the  flesh  corrupts  and  returns  to  dust, 
origin  of  its  beginnings. 

While  the  spirit  burns  with  celestial  light, 
and  rends  the  veil  of  approaching  night. 

(Written  for  my  mother  who  has  had  several  operations  and 
undergone  radiation  therapy  for  cancer.) 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $6.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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But  the  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  Is  ... 


During  the  last  decade  dozens  of  books  and  hundreds  of 
articles  were  written  on  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  There  was  a 
definite  dearth  in  this  dimension  of  the  work  of'  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  church  needed  to  look  again  at  these  gifts,  what 
the  Scripture  says  about  them,  and  the  importance  of  the 
gifts  to  the  Christian’s  life  and  ministry.  We  dare  not  rele- 
gate them  to  the  first  century. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  in  comparison  to  the  stress  on  spiritual 
gifts,  almost  nothing  has  been  written  on  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit.  This  is  a serious  lack  because  both  gifts  and  fruit  are 
needed  to  keep  a proper  perspective  and  balance.  The  gifts 
without  the  fruit  are  bare. 

One  thing,  which  becomes  apparent  in  observing  what 
some  call  the  “baptism  of  the  Spirit”  experience,  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  a gift  of  the  Spirit  yet  retain  the  same  old 
cantankerous  attitude  in  relation  to  others.  Some  who  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy  and  are  the  greatest  preachers  can  be 
still  hard  to  live  with.  So  also  with  any  one  of  the  other  gifts. 

Now,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  should  lead  on  to  more  lov- 
ing relationships.  Something  is  missing  if  this  does  not  hap- 
pen. Yet  it  does  not  happen  automatically.  And  what  is 
missing  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

Paul  in  Galatians  5 points  out  we  are  to  “walk  in  the 
Spirit.”  This  means  step-by-step  obedience  to  His  control. 
We  cannot  take  two  steps  at  a time.  So  we  do  not  make  a 
great  leap  spiritually  into  the  likeness  of  Christ.  Certainly, 
at  conversion  and  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  di- 
rection of  our  lives  is  changed  and  a whole  new  life  is 
begun.  Now  we  must  walk  in  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  taking  the  next  step  the  Spirit  shows  us. 

Here  is  where  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  becomes  so  impor- 
tant. The  Spirit’s  work  is  to  reveal  and  glorify  Christ  and  to 
transform  us  from  one  glory  to  another  into  Christ’s  same 
image.  He  makes  us  Christlike  in  attitudes,  relationships,  and 
conduct  as  we  yield  to  Him.  He  convicts  us  where  we  are 
un-Christlike.  If  we  confess  our  sin  and  obey  the  Spirit  He 
leads  us  on  to  become  more  like  Christ. 

So  spirituality  is  not  so  much  holding  in  of  self  but  the 
living  out  of  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are  saved, 
not  simply  by  refraining  from  certain  sins.  This  is  the  mark 
of  many  who  do  not  know  Christ  or  have  His  Spirit.  We 
are  saved  to  manifest  the  spirit,  the  life  of  Christ  in  daily 
relationships. 

Now  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  singular  in  contrast  to  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  are  plural.  In  other  words,  all  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  possessed  and  demonstrated  by 
each  Christian.  Not  all  the  gifts  are  for  all.  The  Spirit  gives 
a gift  to  whom  He  will,  when  He  will,  and  where  He  will. 
Not  so  with  the  fruit.  Each  Christian  is  to  possess  and  grow 
in  all  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 


Further,  we  cannot  possess  or  practice  any  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  alone,  or  in  relation  to  God  only.  The  fruit  grows 
in  relation  to  other  persons.  We  cannot  grow  in  love  unless 
we  love  those  who  are  unlovely  toward  us.  We  cannot  prac- 
tice long-suffering  unless  someone  tests  how  long-suffering 
we  are.  This  is  true  of  all  the  fruit.  The  fruit  is  practiced 
in  relation  to  others. 

Growing  of  fruit  does  not  suggest  a lot  of  noise  or  excite- 
ment. That  is,  in  the  spring,  we  do  not  say,  “We  are  get- 
ting fruit  down  in  the  orchard  because  we  heard  a lot  of 
noise  down  there”  or  because  “we  saw  a lot  of  action.”  We 
know  fruit  is  being  produced  because  we  notice  a steady, 
silent  growth  of  buds,  fragrant  flowers,  and  finally  luscious 
fruit. 

Fruit  grows  and  ripens  steadily  and  slowly  as  a result  of 
certain  things  such  as  rain,  sunshine,  nourishment,  and  prun- 
ing. So  also  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  grows  by  refreshing  spiri- 
tual showers,  the  sunshine  of  God’s  love  and  the  love  of 
God’s  people,  the  feeding  on  the  Word  of  God  for  nourish- 
ment, and  allowing  God  to  prune  from  our  lives  all  that 
hinders  growth. 

God  desires  fruit  in  our  lives.  In  fact  there  must  be  fruit 
or  we  are  worthless  in  accomplishing  God’s  purpose.  The 
final  test  as  to  whether  we  are  born  again,  if  we  are  the 
creation  of  Christ’s  Spirit,  is  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
producing  in  us  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance. 

With  this  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  we  are  beginning  a stim- 
ulating series  of  articles  on  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Read 
them.  They  will  serve  as  a satisfying  balance  to  what  we 
read  on  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  — D. 

Write  and  Say  So 

According  to  Assistant  Postmaster  General  William  Cotter, 
head  of  the  Postal  Inspection  Service  something  new  has 
happened.  In  response  to  a new  law,  500,000  citizens  have 
formerly  notified  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  they  don’t  want  to 
receive  “sexually  orientated”  materials  in  the  mail. 

Any  dealer  mailing  obscene  material  to  people  so  regis- 
tered can  be  imprisoned  for  five  years  or  fined  $5,000  or 
both.  Said  Cotter,  “For  half  a million  people  in  less  than  a 
year  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  completing  the  form  and  send- 
ing it  in  is  an  indication  this  material  is  bothering  and  con- 
cerning many  families.  ” 

Why  not  go  to  your  post  office,  ask  for  the  form,  fill  it 
out,  and  voice  your  concern?  It’s  one  of  the  areas  Menno- 
nites  are  concerned  about.  Why  not  use  this  provided  way  to 
witness  against  the  evil?  — D. 
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The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  — Love 


Love  and  My 

By  Millard  Osborne 


I grew  up  with  fears.  Not  of  God,  but  of  myself.  I believed 
that  God  was- adequate.  But  one  needed  the  right  credit  card 
to  get  His  attention  and  services.  It  was  as  if  one  needed 
to  say,  “OK,  God.  I have  earned  the  right  to  be  served.  I 
deserve  recognition  by  You.  Here’s  my  credit  card.  You  have 
to  honor  it.” 

My  only  problem  was  that  I never  had  the  right  credit 
card.  I felt  so  inadequate  inside  that  I knew  God  couldn’t 
really  love  me.  There  were  too  many  inner  fears  which 
I could  not  face  and  bring  to  Him.  For  me  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  producing  the  fruit  of  love  meant  that  He 
helped  me  deal  with  my  inner  fears.  It  is  like  John  wrote  to 
the  early  Christians,  “There  is  no  fear  in  love;  perfect  love 
drives  out  all  fear’  (1  Jn.  4:18,  TEV).  For  me  that  meant  my 
inner  fears  and  indirectly  my  fear  that  God  couldn’t  love  the 
real  me. 


Love  Begins  with  Me 

We’ve  had  such  an  emphasis  on  being  good.  “Be  obedient. 
Be  a good  disciple.”  “We  must  love  everyone.”  “We  must 
love  others  first.”  Sometimes  all  we  accomplish  is  to  help 
people  feel  more  guilty.  The  professional  counselor  may  at- 
tempt to  free  people  from  guilt.  To  gain  release  from  fear 
and  anxiety.  “Stand  on  your  own  two  feet!  Do  what  you 
want  to  do.  And  don’t  feel  guilty.” 

But  release  from  guilt  and  fear  is  the  message  of  the  gos- 
pel. And  unless  release  comes  as  a result  of  inner  healing, 
the  person  is  not  really  helped  much.  Healing  means  being 
able  to  love  myself  with  the  right  kind  of  self-love.  That’s 
not  self-reverence,  nor  self-admiration,  nor  self-righteous- 
ness. 

To  love  oneself  in  the  proper  way  is  difficult.  A Christian 
may  feel  called  to  make  a new  commitment  in  being  Christ’s 
witness,  but  if  inside  himself  he  cannot  live  with  himself,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  properly  love  anyone  else. 

Inner  healing  comes  as  a result  of  allowing  God  to  help 
me  love,  accept,  and  forgive  the  real  me.  As  this  happens 
we  can  understand  that  God  can  also  love,  accept,  and  for- 
give. Most  times  this  kind  of  love  is  mediated  through  an- 
other person.  Only  then  can  I be  free  to  love  others:  my 

Millard  Osborne,  Harper,  Kansas,  is  conference  minister  of  the  South  Central 
Conference. 


Fears 


Millard  Osborne 


wife,  my  children,  my  neighbors,  my  fellow  workers,  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

If  God  could  love  the  real  me  then  he  could  help  me  deal 
with  my  inner  fears.  Whatever  else  might  be  included  in  the 
fruit  of  love  this  is  what  love  has  meant  for  me.  Love  can- 
cels out  fears.  Let  me  share  a few  of  these. 

Fear  of  Being  Human 

He  was  only  five  years  old,  but  a physical  malfunction  had 
caused  him  to  grow  to  5 1/2  feet.  Adults  and  neighborhood 
children  regarded  him  curiously,  as  an  oddity.  They  treated 
him  as  a different  person.  One  day  he  approached  his  moth- 
er on  the  verge  of  crying,  “Mommy,  am  I a people?”  His 
mother,  who  had  already  experienced  inner  suffering  as  he 
grew  so  abnormally,  gently  replied,  “Of  course  you  are, 
son.”  The  boy  continued,  “Then  why  don’t  other  people 
play  with  me?” 

Sometimes  we  have  difficulty  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
human.  When  I felt  so  inadequate  inside  I told  myself  I 
didn’t  really  count  as  a person.  I was  the  boy  who  could 
get  straight  A s but  would  strikeout  at  the  plate  or  drop  the 
fly  ball  in  left  field.  And  I knew  the  good  grades  were  not 
what  counted  with  my  schoolmates. 

Underrating  myself  became  natural.  I didn’t  deserve  to 
succeed.  I didn’t  feel  like  I had  many  special  friends.  In  fact, 
sometimes  I wondered  if  I was  someone  special  to  anyone  at 
all.  I did  enjoy  a degree  of  warmth  and  security  in  my  home 
with  my  family  during  those  early  years.  But  somehow  I felt 
ill-prepared  to  face  life  in  the  larger  world. 

Sometimes  the  fear  of  being  human  leads  one  to  find  es- 
capes. I found  an  escape  in  daydreaming.  Reading  those 
Horatio  Alger  fantastic  success  stories  filled  many  hours. 
Then  I had  to  make  up  excuses  for  my  lack  of  accomplish- 
ments. I also  began  to  build  a shell.  A thick  shell  to  pro- 
tect myself.  Not  overnight,  but  slowly,  very  slowly  the  shell 
grew.  It  was  to  protect  me  from  my  failure  to  be  human. 
To  protect  against  teasing  and  ridicule. 
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Fear  of  Failure 

When  I became  a Christian  and  was  baptized  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  my  experience  was  a valid  one  on  that  level.  I 
honestly  tried  to  do  everything  the  church  asked  me  to  do. 
I accepted  responsibilities  and  assignments.  I believe  I sin- 
cerely tried.  But  there  was  one  area  of  my  life  that  re- 
mained uncommitted  for  a number  of  years.  I could  not 
give  to  God  my  failures. 

Instead,  I could  blame  someone  else.  I could  give  excuses. 
I could  try  to  cover-up  and  rationalize.  If  through  my  care- 
lessness something  was  broken  or  spoiled,  I had  an  alibi. 
I could  not  own  up  to  my  failures.  Since  I could  not  accept 
this  part  of  me,  I could  not  turn  this  over  to  God  for  heal- 
ing. 

The  fear  of  failing  would  cause  me  to  try  to  avoid  any 
situation  where  my  failures  might  be  exposed  and  would 
make  me  the  target  of  ridicule.  A required  class  in  eighth 
grade  was  Manual  Training  where  we  worked  with  wood. 
I was  not  at  all  experienced  with  woodworking  tools.  I 
wanted  to  make  some  small  project  which  could  be  finished 
quickly  with  a minimal  risk  of  making  a big  mistake. 

To  my  frustration  the  shop  teacher,  whom  I regarded  as 
a bully,  required  one  major  project.  The  teacher  was  also  a 
master  of  ridicule  with  a quick  temper.  My  project  was  a 
pedestal  or  flower  stand.  And  I approached  each  shop  period 
with  fear  and  trembling.  I was  sure  I couldn’t  square  a 
board,  and  I couldn’t.  I was  sure  I couldn’t  drive  a nail 
straight,  and  usually  didn’t.  The  finished  project  really  turned 
out  fairly  well.  But  I dreaded  that  class  because  there  was 
no  place  to  hide. 

Fear  of  Being  Known 

Along  with  the  fear  of  having  one’s  failures  and  weakness- 
es exposed,  there  is  the  need  to  pretend.  Somehow  my  mind 
was  telling  me  that  if  people  knew  the  real  me,  that  they 
would  reject  me.  So  I learned  to  “con”  people,  to  give  the 
impression  that  I was  being  or  doing  something  other  than 
was  actually  true.  As  a beginning  pastor  I tried  to  “con”  my 
congregation.  I didn’t  think  the  congregation  would  want 


Do  you  hate  the 
person  next  to  you  ? 

No?  Well,  surprise.  He  doesn't  hate  you 
either.  Fact  is,  most  of  the  problems  of  this 
world  happen  because  we  think  others 
think  the  worst  of  us.  Break  the  chain  of 
hate  in  this  world.  Love  your  neighbor. 


Break  the  hate  habit:  love  your  neighbor. 

0 ^ 


me  as  their  pastor  if  they  really  knew  how  inadequate  I was. 

But  I found  that  was  a dead-end  street  which  does  not 
lead  anywhere.  I was  trapped  in  my  own  dilemma.  And  at 
that  point  God  used  a number  of  persons  to  convey  accep- 
tance to  me.  I had  begun  to  find  my  shell  uncomfortable 
many  years  before,  but  up  to  that  time  I had  not  really  want- 
ed to  shed  it.  Now  I wanted  to  be  free  of  the  shell. 

Love's  Freedom 

I thank  God  for  His  forgiving  love,  His  patience  with  me, 
His  power  in  my  life.  I am  learning  how  to  quit  trying  to 
be  adequate  in  myself.  So  I have  less  need  for  my  shell. 
Sometimes  bits  and  pieces  still  show  up,  but  I work  at  taking 
care  of  them  when  they  come  to  light. 

The  love  which  the  Spirit  has  begun  to  produce  in  my  ex- 
perience brings  a release  from  the  old  fears,  and  gives  a 
new  freedom.  Freedom  to  accept  one’s  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. Freedom  to  choose,  not  out  of  fear,  but  from  a heart 
of  joy.  Freedom  to  give  myself  to  Him,  because  He  has  given 
so  much  to  me.  ^ 

Young  Man, 

God  Loves  You 

By  Viola  J.  Mosier 

Today  I drove  past  a young  man  with  his  thumb  stuck  out 
in  silent  supplication.  His  hair  was  shoulder  length  and  his 
features  were  hidden  by  a beard.  His  trousers  ended  ragged- 
ly between  knee  and  ankle,  and  exposed  feet  which  were 
shod  in  strange  looking  sandals.  I wasn’t  close  enough  to  see, 
but  his  feet  must  have  been  dirty;  it’s  certain  that  the  road 
was  dusty.  He  carried  a pack  on  his  back  which  probably 
contained  all  his  belongings.  Across  it  was  lettered  L-O-V-E. 

“Young  man,”  I thought,  “you  are  repulsive.  You  are 
surely  breaking  your  parents’  hearts  with  your  aimless 
wandering.  Why  don’t  you  clean  up  and  get  a job?  Thank 
God,”  I continued  smugly,  “my  son  is  not  such  as  you.” 

Tonight  I picked  up  my  Bible  to  read  again  the  resurrec- 
tion story  and  think,  dear  Lord,  of  You.  My  complacency 
was  jolted. 

My  Lord,  Your  hair  was  shoulder  length  or  so  the  artist 
shows.  You  wore  a beard  and  on  Your  feet  were  sandals.  I 
know  that  they  were  sometimes  dirty,  else  why  did  the  wom- 
an wash  them  with  her  tears  and  dry  them  with  her  hair? 
Did  Your  earthly  father  wish  that  You  would  settle  down  in 
the  carpenter  shop  instead  of  wandering  from  place  to  place? 
And  did  Your  mother  worry  that  You  were  not  eating  prop- 
erly? You,  too,  preached  a message  of  love. 

Lord,  how  can  I help  this  young  man?  I am  afraid  to 
take  him  into  my  car,  but  I will  pray  for  him  tonight.  Some- 
how he  does  not  now  seem  so  repugnant  and  I can  say, 
“Young  man,  God  loves  you.” 

You  died  for  him,  too,  didn’t  You?  ^ 
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The  Electronic  Lifeline 


By  J.  Allen  Brubaker 


Twenty-five  years  ago  mass  media  evangelism  was  in  its 
infancy  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  But  time  passes.  People 
grow  up.  Beliefs  change  and  technology  puts  on  a new  face. 

In  1971  the  Mennonite  Church  through  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts (MBI)  placed  a Christian  truth  on  more  than  2,500  of 
the  7,000  AM-FM  radio  stations  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  gospel  also  was  dropped  into  forty-nine  of  the 
fifty  top  television  markets  of  these  same  areas. 

Through  these  and  foreign  language  broadcasts  by  MBI, 
a worldwide  radio  and  television  ministry  has  come  into  be- 
ing for  the  Mennonite  Church.  This  electronic  outreach  had 
its  beginnings  in  1947  and  now  stretches  like  a spiritual  life- 
line across  the  world,  calling  men  to  faith,  nourishing  belief, 
and  lifting  the  moral  tone  of  contemporary  society. 

Independent  Beginnings 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  grew  out  of  a group  of  independent 
radio  programs.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Spanish  broad- 
cast Luz  y Verdad  (Light  and  Truth),  started  in  1947  by 
Lester  T.  Hershey,  missionary  to  Puerto  Rico. 

“I  had  only  a small  vision  when  we  began  broadcasting 
in  1947  over  WPAB,  Ponce,”  Lester  says.  “My  vision  was  a 
broadcast  that  would  complement  the  work  Paul  Lauver  and 
I were  doing  in  Pulguillas  and  LaPlata.”  From  this  embry- 
onic beginning,  however,  Spanish  broadcasting  expanded, 
first  into  Panama,  then  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  and  into  Spain 
from  Tangiers,  Africa.  In  1954  the  program  came  under  the 
direction  of  the  overseas  office  of  the  Virginia  Mission  Board, 
and  in  1956  it  became  a part  of  MBI. 

Today  Spanish  broadcasting  includes  a weekly  Corazon  a 


A lonely  prisoner  wel- 
comes Home  Bible  Studies 
into  his  cell.  Some  pris- 
oners have  found  Christ 
while  on  “death  row.” 
Others  have  become  Bi- 
ble study  leaders,  super- 
vising lessons  among  oth- 
er inmates. 


J.  Allen  Brubaker  is  the  director  of  News  Services  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 


Crusaders  for  Christ,  an  EMC  men’s  quartet  composed  of  Roy  Kreider, 
Eugene  Souder,  Paul  Swarr,  and  Aaron  King  were  the  forerunners  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.  They  first  sang  in  person  using  free  time 
provided  by  WSVA  Radio,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

Corazon  (Heart  to  Heart),  a five-minute  daily  De  Corazon  a 
Corazon,  two  color  television  spots,  a radio  seasonal  (The 
Greatest  Week  in  History),  and  Comentando , a five-minute 
daily  radio  program  of  religious  comment  on  current  events 
and  social  issues.  Currently,  more  than  one  fourth  of  MBI’s 
yearly  budget  goes  to  Spanish  language  broadcast  work. 

A second  broadcast  was  born  in  1950  when  Ruth  (Mrs. 
Grant  M.)  Stoltzfus  began  Heart  to  Heart  to  provide  prac- 
tical, spiritual  encouragement  for  homemakers.  Each  Friday 
for  a six-month  period  she  spoke  in  person  on  WCVI,  Con- 
nellsville,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  end  of  this  period  she  began 
taping  the  programs. 

“I  almost  gave  up  the  broadcast,”  she  says.  “But  then  I 
discovered  that  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  women  wrote  checks.” 
WLAN,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  became  the  second  station 
to  release  the  program. 

Heart  to  Heart  also  operated  independently  of  MBI  until 
1958.  Currently  the  broadcast,  with  Ella  May  (Mrs.  Samuel 
E. ) Miller  as  speaker,  is  released  as  a fifteen-minute  weekly 
and  a five-minute  daily  broadcast  on  210  stations  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

A third  broadcast  came  on  the  scene  in  1951  and  later  led 
to  the  organization  of  MBI.  This  broadcast  was  started  by 
a men’s  quartet  (Mennonite  Crusaders)  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  who  first  sang  live  on  WSVA  Radio,  Harrison- 
burg, Virginia.  This  all-music  program  was  carried  on  free 
time  until  March  1951  when  a group  of  businessmen  began 
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buying  time  so  that  testimonies  and  sermons  could  be  includ- 
ed in  the  program. 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  B.  Charles  Hostetter  be- 
came the  regular  speaker.  Three  months  later  the  broadcast 
was  named  The  Mennonite  Hour.  In  June  of  1952  the  group 
organized  and  set  up  a cooperation  known  as  Mennonite 
Crusaders,  Inc.  One  year  later  this  organization  became  the 
official  radio  division  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  In  1956  the  name  Mennonite  Crusaders 
was  changed  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  and  the  foreign 
release  of  The  Mennonite  Hour  became  the  Way  to  Life. 

Other  Foreign-Language  Broadcasts 

In  1956  Stanley  Weaver,  missionary  to  the  Navaho  Indians 
in  Arizona  and  the  neighboring  states,  sensed  the  opportu- 
nity to  reach  Indian  homes  through  radio.  In  cooperation 
with  Navaho  Christians,  he  began  the  Navaho  Gospel  Hour, 
beaming  the  good  news  to  80,000  Navaho.  Peter  and  Naswood 
Burbank,  Navaho  Christians,  were  and  still  are  the  speakers. 

In  1957  the  Italian  broadcast.  Parole  di  Vita  (Words  of 
Life),  was  released  from  Badio  Monte  Carlo,  a powerful  com- 
mercial AM  station  in  Monaco,  covering  Italy,  including  Sicily, 
and  other  European  countries.  Missionary  Paul  Lehman 
worked  with  Christians  in  Florence,  Italy,  to  begin  the  pro- 
gram. 

During  recent  years  industrialization  has  uprooted  much 
of  traditional  society  so  that  today  this  strongly  evangelistic 
program  is  warmly  welcomed  by  individuals  who  are  frus- 
trated and  deluded  with  the  institutionalized,  apathetic 
church.  Elio  Milazzo,  a former  Catholic,  is  the  current 
speaker  and  producer  of  the  broadcast. 

Worte  des  Lebens  (Words  of  Life)  was  released  on  Radio 


Luz  y Verdad  (Light  and  Truth)  reaches  into  Spanish-speaking  homes 
from  100  stations  in  Central  and  South  America,  the  Caribbean,  cities 
in  the  United  States,  and  Spain  bringing  hope  to  a large,  nonevangelical 
audience. 

Luxembourg  in  1959.  Missionary  Paul  Lehman  assisted  H. 
H.  Janzen  in  starting  this  German  broadcast,  which  is  cur- 
rently reaching  into  East  and  West  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Poland.  The  program  is  produced  at  the 
Bienenberg  Bible  School  in  Switzerland.  Samuel  Gerber, 
principal  of  the  school,  is  the  speaker.  Worte  des  Lebens  is 
a cooperative  effort  of  German-speaking  Mennonite  confer- 


Mrs.  Wilmer  Good,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  entertains  a Heart  to  Heart  fellow- 
ship in  her  home.  Similar  groups  meet  throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  discuss  homemakers’  concerns  outlined  in  the  Heart  to 
Heart  leaflets.  These  leaflets  and  house  fellowships  are  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Heart  to  Heart  radio  program  for  women,  begun  in  1950. 

ences  in  three  different  European  countries.  Currently,  most 
of  the  funds  to  support  this  broadcast  come  from  these  Ger- 
man Mennonites. 

In  1960  the  Russian  broadcast,  Golos  Drooga,  (Voice  of  a 
Friend),  was  started  by  Dr.  Ivan  Magal,  a native  Ukrainian 
living  in  southern  Virginia.  Ivan  is  now  practicing  medicine 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  current  speaker  is  Ivan’s  brother, 
Vasil,  who  pastors  a church  of  Russian-speaking  immigrants 
in  Brussels,  Belgium.  Vasil  is  partially  supported  by  congre- 
gations of  Russian  immigrants  who  have  settled  along  the 
eastern  seacoast. 

Vasil  produced  the  sermons  and  program  openings  in  Bel- 
gium and  Russian  music  is  used  from  a tape  library  at 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  where,  under  the  direction  of  Gordon 
Shantz,  the  program  is  composed  and  mailed  for  release 
to  Monaco,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines. 

These  four  broadcasts  illustrate  how  technology  enables 
the  church  to  overcome  physical,  cultural,  and  religious 
barriers  to  reach  a segment  of  our  world. 

A radio  ministry  was  begun  in  Japan  in  1956  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  broadcasters  and  the  Japanese  Mennonite 
Church.  The  broadcast  was  called  Menonaito  Awa,  meaning 
Mennonite  Hour.  Today  most  Mennonite  radio,  television, 
and  literature  evangelism  in  Japan  is  done  through  HO- 
REMCO,  a cooperative  mass  communications  outreach  of  the 
Hokkaido  churches. 

Contemporary  Programming 

Literature  plays  an  important  part  in  personalizing  mass 
media  evangelism.  Part  of  this  is  done  through  Home  Bible 
Studies.  The  first  Home  Bible  Studies  course,  God’s  Great 
Salvation,  was  published  in  1955.  Today  there  are  eight 
courses  with  twelve  lessons  each.  The  courses  have  become 
especially  meaningful  to  prisoners.  The  lessons  have  also 
been  translated  into  many  foreign  languages  and  are  offered 
as  follow-up  to  the  radio  program.  In  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  more  than  68,000  persons  have  taken  the  courses. 

Mennonite  Hour  and  Heart  to  Heart  talks  and  Alive  maga- 
zine are  published  by  MBI  and  offered  on  a subscription 
basis.  Other  publications  include  books,  pamphlets,  and  tracts 
which  are  sent  to  listeners  who  write.  Counseling  is  also 
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available  to  those  who  ask  for  spiritual  help.  Mono  and 
stereo  recordings  by  the  Mennonite  Hour  Singers  provide 
inspiration  that  reinforces  the  Mennonite  a cappella  heritage. 

In  1965  Life-Line  Book  Sales  were  organized  to  coordinate 
Bookrack  Evangelism,  which  places  religious  paperbacks  in 
mass  market  areas,  such  as  supermarkets,  drugstores,  air- 
ports, etc.  Life-Line  works  through  district  mission  boards 
and  local  sales  representatives  to  increase  the  use  of  whole- 
some literature  to  a largely  unchurched  audience. 


A Filipino  family  listens  to  the  Way  to  Life  on  a portable  receiver 
loaned  by  the  Far  East  Broadcasting  Company.  In  a similar  manner, 
listeners  in  predominantly  Catholic,  Muslim,  or  communist  countries 
listen  to  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A number  of  approaches  were  undertaken  in  recent  years 
to  make  use  of  newer  technology  and  contemporary  formats 
in  broadcasting.  Many  people  today  will  not  listen  to  the 
traditional  15-  to  30-minute  religious  broadcasts  designed  for 
Sunday  audiences.  The  only  way  to  reach  these  people  is 
through  short,  dramatic  messages  dropped  into  secular  pro- 
grams. 

In  1965  the  first  disc  of  minute  radio  spots  was  released. 
Intermingling  lively  music  and  wit,  these  poignant  slice-of- 
life  happenings  catch  the  listener  with  a pointed  truth.  A 
total  of  twenty-two  discs  have  been  produced,  receiving  cov- 
erage on  more  than  500  stations  across  Canada  and  the  U nit- 
ed  States.  Simulated  newscasts  of  Christmas  and  Easter  were 
produced  to  cut  through  the  callousness  of  the  religiously 
numbed  individual. 

A series  of  Choice  radio  programs  for  men  was  released 
to  reach  the  commuting  American  male.  In  1969  Choice  I,  a 
three-minute  daily  program  that  ran  for  thirteen  weeks,  was 
offered  to  stations.  The  program  focused  on  problem  situa- 
tions and  choices  men  must  make  in  their  working  hours. 

Choice  II,  a three-minute  daily  program  for  men  released 
in  1971,  presented  dramatic  situations  requiring  ethical  de- 
cisions, to  suggest  the  quality  of  life  God  can  add  to  a man  s 
decision-making.  A third  Choice  series,  focusing  on  improv- 
ing marriage  relationships,  will  be  released  in  early  1972. 
Each  of  these  series  contains  sixty-five  programs,  each  pro- 
gram presenting  a positive  Christian  answer  to  an  ethical 
situation. 


In  1969  the  first  of  the  Family  Life  TV  Spots  was  released 
to  break  into  the  large  television  audience  with  a Christian 
truth.  A new  series  has  been  released  each  year  since  then. 
The  first  spots  focused  on  resolving  family  conflict,  the  sec- 
ond sought  to  strengthen  family  communication,  and  the  third 
to  prompt  individual  peacemaking  through  personal  action.  A 
fourth  series  to  be  released  in  February  seeks  to  emphasize 
the  simple  life-style  amid  pressures  to  conform  to  an  affluent 
society. 

Each  Church  a Part  in  the  Lifeline 

In  the  early  days  MBI  programs  were  church-oriented,  and 
a large  portion  of  the  yearly  budget  went  to  buy  radio  time. 
Most  programs  today  are  designed  for  the  unchurched  person 
and  are  released  as  public  service  announcements  or  are 
placed  on  stations  by  local  congregations.  This  means  more 
time  and  money  can  be  used  by  MBI  for  production  of  evan- 
gelistic tools  in  the  broadcast  and  print  media. 

Commercial  advertising  firms  handled  business  transactions 
with  the  media  industry  for  MBI  before  196>4,  when  Menno- 
nite Advertising  Agency  was  created  to  do  this.  Beginning 
November  1,  the  agency  underwent  a slight  change  in  name 
and  structure  and  is  now  known  as  Mennonite  Media  Ser- 
vices. MMS  will  coordinate  the  placement  of  programs  by 
individuals  and  churches  with  stations. 

Some  churches  are  already  involved  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic media  for  evangelism  in  the  community.  This  is  done 
by  contacting  stations  for  placement  of  programs  on  public 
service  time  or  by  buying  time  on  the  station.  Other  churches 
are  using  Bookrack  Evangelism,  Bible  correspondence  cours- 
es, Mennonite  Hour  and  Heart  to  Heart  talk  subscriptions  or 
subscriptions  to  Alive  magazine  as  tools  to  reach  individuals 
in  the  community. 

People  attend  church  less  and  less  today,  yet  most  of  these 
same  people  are  tuned  in  to  the  electronic  media  or  will 
find  time  to  read  if  material  is  available  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, such  as  in  a doctor’s  office,  in  an  airplane,  or  some 
other  captive  place.  By  using  the  radio,  television,  and  litera- 
ture productions  of  MBI,  churches  can  help  to  make  the 
media  a spiritual  lifeline. 


Naswood  Burbank  and  his  family  visit  another  Navaho  family  and  share 
the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Navaho  Gospel  Hour  was  started 
to  supplement  personal  visitation. 
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Let  Your  Light  So  Shine 

By  Arthur  G.  McPhee 


I once  heard  an  old  fisherman  say,  "If  you  don  t care 
where  you  are,  you  ain’t  lost.’  But  that’s  not  true  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  There  are  millions  who  are  lost  and  don  t 
care.  Sooner  or  later,  though,  they  will  care  — better  soon- 
er, that  something  might  be  done. 

What  is  even  more  incredible  to  me,  however,  than  being 
lost  and  not  caring,  is  being  saved  and  not  caring  about 
those  who  are  still  lost.  Christians  live  in  the  midst  of  men 
and  women  who  are  living  in  a state  of  gross  darkness.  The 
Christian  and  his  gospel  are  the  only  sources  of  light  to 
which  these  persons  can  look  in  their  darkness,  and,  yet, 
most  Christians  very  adeptly  and  very  consistently  hide  their 
lights. 

Thinking  back  over  my  own  experience,  I must  confess 
that  I,  too,  have  been  quick  to  conceal  my  light.  As  a Chris- 
tian, I knew  I had  a responsibility  to  spread  the  Word.  So 
on  occasion  I would  sheepishly  hand  a gospel  tract  to  some 
gas  station  attendant  I knew  I would  never  see  again,  or  I 
would  build  up  enough  courage  to  distribute  (without  com- 
ment) The  Way,  provided,  of  course,  there  were  ten  or 
twenty  others  from  our  church  who  were  engaged  in  the 
same  activity  just  down  the  street. 

Finally,  I came  to  the  point  where  I had  to  ask  myself 
what  was  wrong.  Had  I no  sense  of  the  lostness  of  the  lost? 
Had  I no  compassion  for  the  crowd?  Perhaps,  I thought, 
that  was  it:  I lacked  compassion.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
and  television  had  brought  me  so  close  to  so  much  disaster 
and  devastation  and  killing  and  corruption  that  I had  gotten 
to  the  point  where  I could  read  about  the  casualty  figures 
in  Vietnam  or  the  starvation  figures  in  Biafra  or  India  in  a 
very  passive  and  indifferent  way.  I was  just  not  struck  by 
the  fact  that  those  lives  had  much  value.  I thought  of  those 
starving  Biafran  babies,  with  their  protruding  ribs  and  bloat- 
ed stomachs  and  frosted  hair,  as  people,  and  they  did  not 
matter.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  they  were  persons. 

It  did  occur  to  me,  however,  that  I had  a more  basic  prob- 
lem than  a lack  of  compassion  for  the  crowd:  I also  lacked  a 
passion  for  the  Christ.  But  I was  consoled  by  the  fact  that 
all  around  me  were  other  professing  Christians  who  obvious- 
ly lacked  that  same  passion.  Where  do  you  find  that  kind  of 
passion  today?  I thought.  Where  do  you  find  the  passion  of 
a Felix  Manz  who  sang  praises  to  God  on  his  way  to  his 
execution  by  drowning?  Where  do  you  find  the  passion  of  a 
Michael  Sattler  who  remained  true  to  our  Lord  even  as  he 
was  burned  at  the  stake  for  his  faith? 

Then  came  Jesus.  I had  found  no  answers  to  my  ques- 

Arthur  G.  McPhee,  Johnstown.  Pa.,  is  minister  in  the  Stahl  Mennonite  Church, 
Hollsopple,  Pa. 


tions,  although  I had  gained  some  insights.  All  I could  do 
was  admit  failure,  admit  that  I could  not  do  it  on  my  own. 

I was  not  strong  enough  to  be  the  kind  of  Christian  witness 
I knew  I ought  to  be,  and  I could  do  nothing  about  it.  But, 
you  see,  that  was  what  was  really  hindering  me  all  along.  I 
had  failed  to  realize  that  I was  a failure  and  that  without 
Him  I could  do  nothing  at  all.  He  had  let  me  stumble  on 
just  long  enough  to  learn  all  over  again  the  same  lesson  He 
had  taught  me  just  prior  to  my  becoming  a Christian,  that 
with  Him,  nothing  is  impossible,  and  without  Him,  nothing  of 
ultimate  worth  is  possible. 

Jesus  told  His  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture, but  He  also  admonished  them  to  wait.  Wait  for  what? 
For  the  Holy  Spirit’s  anointing  and  enabling:  "And,  behold, 

I send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you:  but  tarry  ye  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from 
on  high”  and  “ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you:  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  (Lk.  24:49;  Acts  1:8). 

Many  individuals  and  churches  have  given  up  the  task  of 
evangelism  because  they  found  all  of  their  previous  efforts 
have  been  in  vain.  Others  are  finding  out  the  same 
thing  about  their  present  efforts.  Programs  and  perseverance 
do  not  guarantee  success  in  evangelism.  Only  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  does.  Soul-winning  is  God’s  work,  not  ours,  and  we 
must  be  certain  if  we  are  truly  to  accomplish  His  will  in  this 
area  that  He  is  directing  our  programs,  our  personal  efforts, 
and  our  gifts.  ^ 


For  Laborers 

Your  Son  was  a carpenter, 

Father, 

But  some  people  look  down  on 
those  who  work  with  their  hands. 

Inspire  those  in  offices  and  factories 
on  farms  and  in  machine  shops 
to  put  heart  into  what  they  do 
to  take  pride  in  their  strength 
and  the  products  of  their  toil. 

They  couldn’t  have  a better  example.  Amen. 

— Christopher  News  Notes. 
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Second  Conning 
of  Christ 

-Its  Meaning 


By  Norman  Kolb 

In  the  Ministers  Manual  of  the  Mennonite  Confession  of 
Faith,  this  brief  statement  is  made  concerning  Christ,  “He 
ascended  into  heaven  [after  He  rose  from  the  dead],  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty;  from 
thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.” 
What  has  briefly  been  stated  in  our  Confession  of  Faith 
refers  to  the  one  event  that  the  Bible  speaks  directly  to 
more  than  any  other  single  subject. 


in  their  belief  that  their  projected  anticipation  of  the  Lord’s 
return  renders  them  practically  useless  for  the  real  service 
of  the  Great  Commission  here  and  now.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  much  evidence  of  a new  strain  of  the  postmillennial 
theory  that  acts  out  an  overemphasized  social  service  in  this 
present  world  as  though  all  future  phases  of  Christ’s  king- 
dom are  to  be  completed  now. 

All  promotion  of  the  mission  of  the  church  in 
our  time  is  weakened  if  not  consistently  balanced 
with  the  sound  exposition  and  the  demonstration 
of  faith  in  the  Lord’s  return. 


As  a result  of  the  fluctuating  cycles  of  doctrinal 
emphasis  in  church  history,  we  may  now  be  ex- 
periencing the  effects  of  a past  dearth  that  must 
be  observed  with  some  degree  of  regret. 

Distorted  and  heretical  views  promoted  in  the  past  con- 
cerning this  great  future  event  have  partially  been  respon- 
sible for  laying  a subtle  blanket  of  silence  over  a doctrine 
that  the  Scriptures  declare  is  to  have  such  a prominent  place 
in  the  Christian’s  belief  that  its  sanctifying  effects  will  be 
instrumental  in  increased  spiritual  growth,  holiness,  and 
Holy  Spirit  power. 

The  entire  Bible  message  from  Eden  to  Patmos  zeroes  in 
on  the  death,  resurrection,  and  glorious  return  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  the  last  book  of  the  inspired  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  spite  of  the  stigma  that  some  men  have  attached 
to  it,  is  simply  explosive  with  expectation  and  revelation 
of  this  great  event. 

Because  of  the  apparent  delay  of  Christ’s  return  (2  Peter 
3:9;  2 Thessalonians  2:3)  some  impatient  and  faithless  men 
have  shifted  their  former  interpretation  of  His  coming  to 
the  experience  of  death  when  the  saints  depart  to  be  with 
Christ.  Others  associate  the  experience  of  regeneration  with 
His  coming  when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  dwell  in  the  heart 
of  the  believer.  Then  we  also  have  the  distorted  views,  which 
come  in  varied  shades  and  colors,  that  identify  some  of  the 
predicted  future  as  the  present  performance  of  Christian  ser- 
vice in  these  mortal  bodies. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  when  persons  become  so  unbalanced 


The  greater  the  distortion  of  any  Bible  doctrine,  the  great- 
er the  adverse  effects  it  will  have  in  the  lives  of  the  hearers. 

Since  1 John  3:3  assures  us  that  the  real  hope  of  Christ’s 
return  will  have  a purifying  effect  on  the  saints,  we  can 
safely  conclude  that  whenever  the  opposite  effect  develops, 
it  is  clear  evidence  of  a hope  distorted,  being  lost,  or  already 
lost.  To  the  extent  that  every  individual  Christian  experi- 
ences true  meaning  in  expectation  of  our  Lord’s  return,  to 
that  extent  the  life  and  testimony  of  the  total  witness  of 
the  church  will  be  enhanced. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  speech  that  can 
add  meaning  for  us  in  Christ’s  return  is  the  word  or  expe- 
rience of  marriage.  In  the  various  parables  and  illustrations 
of  Scripture  that  Jesus  and  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  used  to  convey  the  mysteries  of  the  church,  this 
one  stands  out  as  most  meaningful. 

The  experience  of  marriage  involves,  three  general  stages. 
First,  acquaintanceship,  then  commitment  and  promise,  and 
finally  the  anticipated  union.  The  first  in  Christian  experi- 
ence simply  symbolizes  exposure  and  confrontation  with  the 
gospel.  The  second  involves  that  sacred  experience  of  be- 
trothal or  commitment  in  which  love  has  matured  to  the 
point  of  promise. 

Most  married  couples  know  of  the  distinctive  and  sacred 
experience  of  this  period  of  intense  anticipation  of  fulfill- 
ment. The  diligence  exercised  during  the  engagement  period 
of  life  indicates  the  measure  of  expected  fulfillment  in  mar- 
riage itself,  or  whether  there  will  be  no  marriage  at  all. 


Norman  Kolb,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  is  pastor  of  the  Providence  Mennonite  Church, 
Yerkes,  Pa. 


Usually  the  extent  or  measure  of  happiness  af- 
ter marriage  is  related  to  the  faithfulness  in  ex- 
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pectation  before  marriage.  Unfaithfulness  or  a 
spirit  of  waning  love  can  break  an  engagement. 

The  greater  the  understanding  of  marriage  and  the 
greater  the  anticipation  of  fulfillment,  the  greater 
will  all  affection,  and  all  activities  focus  and  cen- 
tralize in  this  direction. 

Only  an  engaged  bride-to-be  that  is  deeply  in  holy  love, 
can  experience  the  electrifying  emotion  when  that  man  of 
her  life  leaves  her  for  a few  days  and  affectionately  assures 
her,  “I  will  return.”  Those  very  words  simply  charge  that 
future  bride  with  a spirit  of  devoted  anticipation  that  brings 
all  of  life  under  the  control  of  that  future  husband’s  expec- 
tation. The  slightest  deviation  from  full  and  complete  com- 
mitment of  life  to  her  lover  indicates  a loss  or  lack  of  readi- 
ness for  marriage. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  a future  bride  to  be  deeply 
in  love  without  demonstrating  pronounced  evidence  of  it.  It 
is  in  her  mind,  her  heart,  her  talk;  it  determines  the  places 
she  goes,  the  way  she  attires  her  body,  the  way  she  evalu- 
ates her  lover,  and  the  care  she  exercises  with  her  priceless 
virtue  and  affection. 

Even  the  ungodly  world  knows  that  if  or  when  a future 
bride  is  careless  or  unfaithful  in  any  single  area  of  life,  short 
of  full  commitment,  she  is  unworthy  or  not  ready  for  mar- 
riage to  that  “perfect”  man. 

Does  not  this  commonplace,  domestic  illustration  that  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  so  frequently  to  portray  Christ’s 
return  classify  our  present  status  in  relation  to  this  great 
event? 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  satisfied  that  the  cor- 
rect doctrinal  statement  is  in  our  “little  black 
book”  and  that  it  is  clearly  stated  in  the  “what 
we  believe”  column  on  doctrine  on  the  printed 
page,  but  that  we  have  lost  its  potential  meaning 
in  our  pulpits,  in  our  literature,  in  our  Sunday 
school  classes,  in  our  home  conversation,  and  in 
our  manner  of  living? 

What  does  it  say  when  the  evangelist  pleads  for  decisions 
for  Christ  on  the  doctrinal  basis  that  “Jesus  may  come  to- 
night,” while  at  the  same  time  our  church  buildings,  our 
homes,  our  real  estate,  and  our  general  manner  of  life 
speak  for  a rather  long  engagement  period? 

In  the  biblical  terminology  that  is  used  to  portray  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  experience  during  this  engagement  period, 
there  are  several  words  used  that  have  a two-stage  meaning 
that  greatly  enhance  our  understanding  of  the  great  event 
when  Jesus  returns.  Some  of  these  words  when  limited  to 
their  singular  meaning  (or  omitted  altogether)  have  hindered 
the  total  or  fuller  meaning  that  the  gospel  portrays  con- 
cerning Jesus’  return. 

Thus  this  event  designed  for  fervent  anticipation,  prepara- 
tion, service,  love  and  obedience  can  erode  into  the  kind  of 
spiritual  backsliding  and  worldliness  that  should  cause  much 
concern  in  a church  that  claims  a full  gospel  message. 

The  word  salvation  speaks  definitely  of  two  phases  of 


Christian  experience.  A present  one  and  a future  one  (Lk. 
19:9;  Ron\.  13:11;  Heb.  1:14,  9:28).  If  the  total  implication  of 
this  frequently  used  term  is  not  included  in  our  gospel  mes- 
sage, the  return  of  Christ  will  lose  much  of  its  meaning. 
The  word  “redemption”  (or  its  equivalent)  speaks  of  an  ex- 
perience that  is  twofold.  It  is  a Christian’s  past  and  present 
experience  and  also  a glorious  future  one  (1  Pet.  1:18,  19; 
Rom.  8:23). 

Any  lack  of  expectation  for  full  realization  in 
the  total  redemptive  phases  of  the  gospel  mes- 
sage will  definitely  affect  the  degree  of  devotion, 
commitment,  and  obedience  of  the  saints  during 
this  time  of  engagement  “till  He  come.” 

The  same  general  lack  of  prophetic  emphasis  or  balance 
is  often  involved  in  the  use  of  the  words  resurrection  and 
reign.  The  spiritual  ecstasy  of  conversion  coupled  with  the 
miraculous  in  Holy  Spirit  power  and  some  idealistic  aspira- 
tions to  convert  the  world,  have  at  times  provided  the  fer- 
tile soil  for  some  unbalanced  interpretations  concerning  the 
relationship  of  the  present  and  future  state  of  the  redeemed. 

At  Corinth  they  acted  out  their  “Kings  and  Priests”  calling 
quite  carnally  in  advance  of  biblical  fulfillment  (1  Cor.  4:8). 
They  also  needed  some  inspired  guidance  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  nature,  order,  and  the  certainty  of  the  resurrec- 
tion (1  Cor.  15).  Paul  warned  Timothy  that  some  even  went 
so  far  overboard  on  this  issue  that  the  faith  of  some  was 
overthrown  (2  Tim.  2:18). 

The  fuller  meaning  of  Christ’s  return  is  always  marred 
when  the  present  state  of  the  saints  is  confused  or  misap- 
plied to  the  promised  future  realities  when  this  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality.  The  obvious  physical  and  spiri- 
tual limitations  in  these  mortal  bodies  when  motivated  by  the 
“first  fruits  of  the  Spirit”  intensify  the  yearning  for  the 
promised  fulfillment  in  the  resurrection. 

Just  because  Mary  was  called  Joseph’s  “wife  in  Matthew 
1:20  by  virtue  of  her  betrothal,  that  did  not  entitle  her  to 
marital  privileges  or  responsibilities  before  marriage.  Yet 
this  promised  expectation  progressively  conditioned  for  divine 
fulfillment. 

Any  bride  that  would  be  officially  informed  that  the  extent 
of  her  expression  in  love  would  be  no  greater  after  marriage 
than  before  would  most  likely  tend  to  either  claim  the  privi- 
leges of  the  married  state  before  marriage  or  else  take  an 
indifferent  and  careless  attitude  with  a loss  of  that  sanctifying 
expectancy. 

When  the  great  prophetic  revelations  involv- 
ing the  church  after  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
are  interpreted  to  be  the  portion  of  the  saints 
now,  it  is  understandable  why  so  many  professed 
Christians  are  now  storming  our  civil  powers  to 
rule  the  world  in  a “gospel”  way. 

The  other  camp  does  not  care  how  the  world  goes,  so 
they  just  “live  it  up”  because  of  that  spirit  of  “eat,  drink, 
for  tomorrow  we  die.” 
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In  spite  of  all  the  present  joys  and  rewards  of  faithful, 
loving  obedience  to  Christ  here  and  now,  both  Paul  and 
Peter  confirm  by  inspiration  and  vision  that  this  “down  pay- 
ment” of  the  Spirit  is  but  a small  sample  of  the  exceeding, 
eternal  riches  and  glory  that  will  unfold  at  Jesus’  return 
(Rom.  8:18;  Eph.  2:7;  1 Pet.  1:11;  2 Tim.  2:12). 

Such  spiritual  insight  by  faith  also  moved  John  after  his 
glorious  vision  of  the  future  to  close  his  latest  book  with  a 
most  significant  prayer,  “Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus.”  When 
a balanced  biblical  emphasis  concerning  our  Lord’s  imminent 


return  is  fervently  taught  and  believed,  this  can  pave  the 
way  for  a surge  of  revival  that  we  would  desire  to  see  in 
our  time. 

The  anticipation  of  Jesus’  return  among  believers  ought  to 
produce  a unified,  sanctified,  and  zealous  church.  However, 
if  minor  variations  of  understanding  cause  a dearth  of  teach- 
ing on  the  subject  or  produce  unchristian  attitudes  among 
brethren,  it  would  be  far  better  to  seek  greater  spiritual 
maturity  during  the  engagement  period  and  fully  trust 
Jesus  to  further  unfold  His  promised  realities  at  the  wedding. 


The  Test  of  Marriage 


By  Susan  Weber 


I ve  heard  that  the  Mennonite  Church  is  on  the  wave  of 
a charismatic  renewal.  And  the  warnings  are  coming!  What 
I want  is  for  the  wave  to  sweep  us  and  break  over  us  and 
wash  us  into  a real  life  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  consoling  thing  about  the  warnings  is  that  I know  the 
wave  is  coming,  it’s  here,  and  nobody  can  stop  it.  A wave 
already  formed  doesn’t  suddenly  disappear.  It  has  to  come 
to  its  fruition.  Praise  God! 

To  have  an  experience  is  not  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  only  a beginning.  Since  I’ve 
been  in  the  charismatic  movement  (seven  years)  life  has 
grown  richer  in  spiritual  meaning.  It’s  kind  of  like  having 
a baby.  The  experience  of  the  birth  is  wonderfully  precious, 
something  a woman  never  forgets.  And  it  is  definitely  a 
start!  But  after  the  birth,  the  child  grows,  and  becomes 
someone  beyond  the  point  of  birth. 

Several  years  ago  my  husband,  Leon,  and  a few  Christian 
brothers  ministered  to  a hungry  brother  at  a summer  camp. 
The  spiritual  atmosphere  was  so  charged  that  after  Leon  and 
I came  home,  we  sensed  a terrific  spiritual  awareness  of 
each  other  that  superseded  our  physical  awareness.  It  lasted 
about  two  days.  Then  we  came  down  from  the  mountain  and 
began  trudging  through  the  high  grass  of  criticism  and  mis- 
understandings. But  sometimes  the  awareness  comes  back, 
blending  our  spirits,  and  we  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
continuing  His  work  in  us. 

I’ve  heard  and  read  enough  sermons  (by  both  charismatic 
and  noncharismatic  persons)  to  know  that  the  real  test  of 
one’s  spirituality  is  in  your  home  . . . with  your  mate  and 
your  children.  So  I test  myself  not  on  how  the  Holy  Spirit 
makes  me  feel  in  a public  praise  service,  but  on  how  much 
He’s  in  control  in  my  home  day  to  day.  There  are  failures,  of 
course,  and  times  when  I am  acutely  aware  that  my  ego  is 
in  control.  But  deep  in  my  spirit,  there  is  an  awareness  of 
Jesus  Christ.  That  awareness  is  a satisfying  basis  for  working 
out  any  problems. 

I’m  beginning  to  experience  the  reality  of  scriptural  teach- 
ing on  submission  to  my  husband  — not  a legalistic  obedi- 
ence to  his  every  wish,  but  a conscious  dependence  on  him 
for  advice  and  help. 

I can’t  have  a wrong  spirit  very  long  until  Leon  senses 
it  and  the  whole  household  needs  deliverance.  Leon  may 


even  interrupt  supper  to  say,  “OK,  let’s  take  care  of  this 
thing.”  And  we  leave  the  children  filling  up  on  dessert 
while  he  takes  me  to  the  den  for  personal  ministry. 

One  evening  I was  especially  bogged  down  with  I-forget- 
which  negative  emotion.  We  went  to  the  den  to  pray.  But 
I couldn’t  pray.  Leon  suggested  that  maybe  I didn’t  want 
deliverance.  I admitted  that  I just  couldn’t  pray.  So  he  laid 
his  hands  on  my  head  and  asked  God  to  free  me  to  pray.  It 
worked.  I prayed  and  found  the  release  I needed.  There  are 
other  times  when  I’m  upset  or  sick  that  Leon  lays  his  hands 
on  my  head  and  blesses  me  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I can 
feel  the  flow  of  the  Spirit  through  his  hands  and  it  ministers 
to  rne. 

Facing  my  problems  and  dealing  with  them  — and  Leon 
helps  me  do  this — frees  me  from  them.  It’s  so  much  bet- 
ter than  pretending  we  don’t  have  any  problems  and  letting 
them  sink  into  the  subconscious  to  fester  away.  It’s  my  per- 
sonal conviction  that  every  woman  needs  a man  — be  it 
husband,  father,  friend,  or  pastor  — to  submit  to  ...  to  go 
to  for  advice.  And  when  that  man  is  Spirit-filled  and  knows 
how  to  minister,  she’s  indeed  fortunate. 

Let  me  share  one  more  experience,  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  one  I’ve  had  in  my  personal  life  for  years. 

I was  operating  in  high  gear  for  several  months  about  a 
book  1 was  writing.  Even  a book  editor  had  given  me  a 
positive  evaluation  of  what  I’d  already  written.  Then  prob- 
lems arose  with  another  person  about  the  book.  I had  to 
decide  between  letting  my  dream  book  slide  through  my  fin- 
gers or  have  a lifelong  misunderstanding  with  a friend.  Deep 
in  my  spirit,  I chose  the  book.  No  matter  what  happened,  I 
would  do  that  book. 

During  the  waiting  period,  Leon  and  I visited  some  dear 
friends  in  Mobile  — an  elder  and  his  wife — to  whom  I told 
my  story.  The  elder’s  conclusion,  after  praying  for  me  was, 
“Do  whatever  Leon  tells  you  to  do.  Let  him  carry  the  bur- 
den for  you.  And  then  follow  his  advice.  You  shouldn’t  have 
to  carry  this  weight  around.” 

Well,  when  it  came  to  the  final  decision,  Leon  did  tell  me. 
And  as  soon  as  I accepted  his  decision,  which  I knew  all 
along  was  right,  I had  perfect  peace.  While  I’m  still  dream- 
ing of  a book  (a  different  one),  I’m  free  from  the  compulsion 
to  do  that  book. 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


Maturity 

If  you  can  see  a work  which  you  have  begun  taken 
from  you  and  given  to  another  without  feeling  bitterness  — 
that  is  maturity. 

If  you  can  listen  to  someone  criticize  you,  even  unkindly, 
and  receive  instruction  from  it  without  hard  feelings  — that 
is  maturity. 

If  you  see  others  chosen  for  a job  which  you  yourself  are 
better  qualified  to  do  without  feeling  hurt  — that  is  maturity. 

If  you  can  see  a person  do  an  act  which  is  against  your 
Christian  standards  and  react  without  self-righteousness  — 
that  is  maturity. 

If  you  can  hear  a man  argue  a point  of  view  which  is 
contrary  to  your  own  and  accept  his  right  to  his  own  opinion 
without  a feeling  of  smugness  — that  is  maturity. 

If  you  can  see  someone  you  know  deliberately  snub  you, 
and  still  make  allowance  for  his  actions  — that  is  maturity. 

If  you  can  suffer  nagging  pain  or  ache,  still  singing  and 
praising  God,  hiding  your  feelings  for  the  sake  of  others  — 
that  is  maturity. 

If  you  can  give  yourself  to  help  someone  who  needs  you 
without  having  the  idea  that  you  are  a pretty  good  fellow 
— that’s  maturity. 

If  you  look  upon  every  man  as  an  object  of  God’s  yearn- 
ing so  that  you  become  burdened  for  his  soul  — that  is 
maturity.  — Moody  Monthly. 

Prayer 

“As  students  are  brought  along  gradually  from  childhood 
through  adolescence  to  a stronger  and  stronger  appreciation 
of  the  power,  effectiveness,  and  comfort  of  both  public  and 
private  prayer,  they  should  accept  it  as  a normal  part  of 
their  lives.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  we  may  bequeath 
them.’’  — Gordon  Talbot,  “Teaching  Students  to  Pray,” 
Sunday  School  Times  and  Gospel  Herald , Oct.  15,  1968. 

Gems  for  Thought 

I can  more  easily  see  our  Lord  sweeping  the  streets  of 
London  than  issuing  edicts  from  its  cathedral.  — Dick 
Sheppard 

o o o 

Crisis  is  both  the  undertaker  of  the  past  and  the  midwife 
of  the  future.  Without  it  there  would  be  no  incentive  to 
erase  the  evil  in  the  man-made  institutions  or  to  extend 
the  good.  — Aaron  Levenstein 

o o o 

Our  greatest  pretenses  are  built  up  not  to  hide  the  evil 
and  the  ugly  in  us,  but  our  emptiness.  The  hardest  thing  to 
hide  is  something  that  is  not  there.  — Eric  Hoffer 

o o o 


God  is  working  in  the  world  today  more  than  ever,  and  we 
are  in  danger  because  we  never  know  when  we  may  come 
upon  Him.  This  is  what  the  church  should  tell  us.  — James 
McBride  Dabbs 

o o o 

Bad  news  is  a necessary  ingredient  in  selling  the  good 
news.  Many  people  prefer  bad  news  to  good  news  because 
bad  news  provides  them  with  a “survival  emotion,  while 
good  news  threatens  them  with  change.  It  says,  Man,  if 
you  buy  this,  you’re  going  to  have  to  be  different.”  And  most 
people  don’t  want  to  be  different  at  all.  — Marshall  McLuhan. 

o o o 

Our  first  concern  should  not  be  whether  we  have  con- 
versions, but  whether  we  are  faithful  in  making  known  the 
gospel  message. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Father:  Son,  why  is  your  January  report  card  marked  so 
low? 

Son:  Well,  you  know  how  it  is.  After  Christmas,  every- 
thing is  marked  down. 

o o o 

“I’m  afraid  unemployment  is  a problem  which  will  always 
be  with  us.  Just  think,  if  we  put  all  unemployed  to  work,  all 
those  employed  in  the  unemployment  offices  would  be  un- 
employed!” 

o o o 

Too  many  girls  think  a woman’s  work  is  done  when  she 
sweeps  down  the  aisle. 

o o o 

We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  aspirin  was  not  de- 

veloped until  seventy-eight  years  ago.  What  we  wonder  is 
what  did  doctors  use  to  say  take  two  of  before  seeing  them 
in  the  morning? 

o o o 

The  best  way  to  cheer  yourself  up  is  to  cheer  somebody 
else  up. 

— Mark  Twain 

o o o 

One  way  to  solve  the  traffic  problem  would  be  to  keep 
all  the  cars  that  are  not  paid  for,  off  the  streets.  — Will 
Rogers. 

o o o 

There  is  nothing  noble  about  being  superior  to  some 
other  men.  True  nobility  is  being  superior  to  your  previous 
self. 

o o o 

Doing  nothing  is  the  most  tiresome  job  in  the  world  be- 
cause you  cannot  stop  and  rest. 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  U.S.  will  not  escape  the  “retribution” 
of  God  for  the  Vietnam  war,  the  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  said  in 
condemning  five  days  of  heavy  American 
bombing  of  sites  in  North  Vietnam. 

“Many  of  us  cannot  be  proud  that  the 
planes  dropping  bombs  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  bear  the  insignia  of  our  country,” 
said  Dr.  Cynthia  Wedel. 

Whatever  the  military  and  political 
merits  of  our  nation’s  actions,”  she  added, 
it  cannot  escape  the  moral  consequences 
of  its  acts.  . . . Whatever  form  God’s  retri- 
bution takes,  this  nation  cannot  escape  it.” 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  has  approved  a resolution  de- 
claring the  denomination  “against  war”  and 
urging  Selective  Service  boards  to  grant 
conscientious  objector  status  to  Disci- 
ples members  who  request  it. 

Noting  scriptural  prohibitions  against 
killing  and  the  antiwar  stance  of  the 
Disciples’  founder  Alexander  Campbell,  as 
well  as  the  long  history  of  the  Disciples 
Peace  Fellowship,  the  resolution  declared 
the  antiwar  position  to  be  consistent  “with 
the  life  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” 

“We  affirm,”  the  resolution  said,  “that 
God  calls  Christians  individually  and 
corporately  to  be  peacemakers.” 

In  making  the  move,  the  Disciples  join 
the  historic  peace  churches:  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Mennonites,  and  Church  of 
the  Brethren. 

o o e 

A report  presented  to  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  Canada  paints  a bleak  picture  of  the 
laity  and  the  church  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  saying  it  is  only  a shadow  of  what 
it  used  to  be. 

The  report,  compiled  by  an  11-man  com- 
mission headed  by  sociologist  Fernand  Du- 
mont and  publisher  Claude  Ryan,  claims 
that  religious  practice  is  in  decline,  the 
clergy  is  unable  to  find  new  recruits,  the 
young  are  “turned  off’  by  religion,  and  the 
Christian  community  has  lost  its  sense  of 
purpose. 

The  church  in  Quebec,  whose  population 
of  six  million  is  85  percent  Roman  Catholic, 
requires  autonomy,  the  report  says,  so  that 
its  various  endeavors  “can  be  related  to  a 
comprehensive  vision  of  Quebec  society.” 

o o o 

The  unprecedented  agreement  of  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  top 


news  here  when  it  was  announced  on  Dec.  31. 

Newspapers  devoted  considerable  space 
to  the  document  which,  drafted  on  Sept. 
7,  1971,  at  Windsor,  has  received  the  appro- 
val of  Dr.  Michael  Ramsey,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  head  of  the  Worldwide 
Anglican  Communion,  and  of  Pope  Paul  VI. 

The  document  was  drafted  by  the  Angli- 
can-Roman Catholic  Commission. 


Representatives  of  the  Christian  Busi- 
ness Men’s  Committee  International  made 
plans  at  their  recent  34th  annual  conven- 
tion to  establish  200  new  committees  whose 
main  purpose  is  to  reach  businessmen  with 
the  Christian  gospel. 

o o o 

West  Germany  has  a thriving  “Jesus 
movement”  within  its  churches,  according 
to  Sammy  Tippit,  leader  of  a Chicago  street 
ministry. 

Mr.  Tippit  found  at  least  one  major  dif- 
ference between  “Jesus  People”  in  Ger- 
many and  the  U.S.  In  America,  he  noted, 
the  youth-led  movement  is  “largely  out- 
side the  institutional  church.” 

Another  “Jesus  People”  figure,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Blessit,  recently  returned  from 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Tip- 
pit  discussed  their  trips  in  telephone  in- 
terviews with  Baptist  Press,  an  agency  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  The  two 
men  are  Baptists. 

Mr.  Tippit  and  colleagues  walked  across 
Germany  carrying  a cross  and  holding  ral- 
lies. Mr.  Blessit,  who  pioneered  in  this 
technique  of  evangelism,  followed  a similar 
program  in  the  British  Isles. 

Mr.  Tippit  said  that  in  Berlin  on  Christ- 
mas Day  someone  stole  the  cross  the  group 
carried  during  a prayer  meeting  at  the 
Berlin  Wall. 

Dismayed  at  first,  he  said,  the  “Jesus 
People”  realized  the  theft  had  meaning. 
“We  felt  the  Lord  had  given  us  a cross  to 
bear  across  Germany,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  our  trip,  it  was  like  God  had  lifted  the 
burden  of  that  cross  from  us.” 

o o e 

A total  of  $583,734  has  been  allocated  to 
100  self-help  projects  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  by  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and  Peace 
(CCODP). 

The  most  recent  allocation  came  from 
“Share-Lent”  donations  and  other  con- 
tributions. CCODP  and  Canada’s  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  have  also  approved  another 
$100,000  for  the  relief  of  Bangladesh 


refugees,  bringing  to  $300,000  the  amount 
given  for  such  works. 


The  average  American  preschooler  spends 
64  percent  of  his  time  watching  television. 

By  the  age  of  14,  this  child  will  have 
seen  18,000  murders  on  TV,  by  the  age  of 
17,  some  350,000  commercials.  In  the  course 
of  his  life  the  TV  will  have  consumed  10 
years  of  his  time. 

These  facts  were  compiled  by  Dr.  Gerald 
Looney  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  In  his 
remarks  to  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics, Dr.  Looney  declared  that  television, 
the  electronic  intruder,”  has  replaced  both 
parent  and  teacher  as  the  primary  educator 
of  children. 

Just  in  terms  of  time  alone,  Dr.  Looney 
points  out,  the  American  preschool  child 
during  his  critical  preschool  years  spends 
more  time  watching  TV  than  he  would  in 
the  classroom  during  four  years  of  college. 

And  what  is  he  learning? 


A suburban  Minneapolis  church  has 
launched  a peace  campaign  which  it 
hopes  will  spread  throughout  the  nation 
across  denominational  lines. 

Through  the  sale  of  “Peace  Bonds,” 
which  pay  no  monetary  return,  St.  Luke 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Minnetonka  has 
raised  $22,000  within  its  own  congregation 
to  launch  a number  of  peace  projects. 

David  Bell,  program  chairman,  said  that 
$10,000  has  been  pledged  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church’s  peace  program,  and 
a portion  of  the  funds  will  be  allocated 
to  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through 
Law  (MCPL). 

Mr.  Bell  said  the  peace  program  was 
launched  “to  prove  to  those  who  are 
cynical  about  the  possibility  of  a small 
group  really  doing  something  to  bring 
about  peace,  that  they  are  wrong.” 

Mr.  Bell  said  that  “if  just  one  percent  of 
the  church  and  synagogue  members  in 
the  nation  purchased  Peace  Bonds  at  the 
rate  they  have  been  purchased  at  St.  Luke, 
$512  million  would  be  raised  for  peace.” 

He  said  this  would  amount  to  more 
than  2 1/2  times  the  budget  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  bonds  state  that  “the  purchaser 
acknowledges  that  his  investment  pays  no 
dividends,  no  interest,  or  no  monetary 
return  of  any  kind. 

“The  singular  purpose  of  this  investment 
is  to  finance  activities  and  programs 
designed  to  bring  peace  on  earth.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Voluntary  Agencies  Confer 


on  Bangladesh 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  was  repre- 
sented at  a Jan.  10  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  For- 
eign Service,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City.  “The 
purpose  of  the  meeting,”  said  Robert  Mil- 
ler, MCC  director  for  Asia  and  Middle  East 
who  attended  the  session,  “was  to  get  up- 
to-date  information  on  the  plans  of  volun- 
tary agencies  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
work  in  Bangladesh,  and  to  hear  reports  of 
relief  plans  being  made  by  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  government.” 

There  are  very  few  foreign  voluntary 
agencies  with  personnel  in  Bangladesh.  A 
number  of  agencies  are  waiting  to  send 
representatives  as  soon  as  Bangladesh  gives 
clearance.  There  are  about  50  UN  personnel 
in  Bangladesh.  UN  representatives  indicate 
that  much  will  need  to  be  done  to  restore 
communications,  bridges,  waterways,  and 
roads.  There  will  also  be  a need  for  food 
in  the  next  months. 


H.  Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  Health  Assembly,  announces 
the  program  for  the  Assembly’s  twenty-first 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  Mar.  6-9  in 
Chicago,  111. 

Addresses  by  Bennett,  “A  Community  of 
Sharing,”  and  the  MHA  president,  Wayne 
M.  Miller,  La  Jara,  Colo.,  will  open  the 
sessions.  Ray  E.  Brown,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Northwestern  University,  Mc- 
Gaw  Medical  Center,  Chicago,  will  address 
the  opening  assembly  on  “Place  of  the 
Small  Church  Institution  in  Health  Services.” 

Included  in  the  sessions  are  sectional 
meetings  focusing  on  interests  in  hospitals, 
homes,  child  care,  nurses,  trustees,  and 
Mennonite  Chaplains  Association.  A two- 
part  “Consultation  on  Child  Care  and  Men- 
tal Retardation”  will  be  led  by  Vernon 
Neufeld,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Other  addresses  will  be  presented  by 
Arthur  Jost,  Reedley,  Calif.,  “Integration 
of  Psychiatric  Services  in  Health  Care  In- 
stitutions”; J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  “The  Church  in  the  Midst  of 
Change”;  and  John  J.  Krahn,  Abbotsford, 
B.C.;  and  Charles  J.  Seevers,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
“A  Christian  Stance  in  Health  Services.” 
Contemporary  worship  encounters,  led  by 
Mennonite  chaplains,  and  “Open  Mike” 
will  also  be  featured. 

The  Mennonite  Health  Assembly  is  one 


MCC  has  been  in  contact  with  Bangladesh 
representatives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  through 
Robert  Miller,  and  in  Calcutta  through 
Vernon  Reimer,  MCC  director  there.  Miller 
and  Reimer  have  communicated  MCC’s  de- 
sire to  help  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  and 
to  provide  personnel,  including  Maynard 
and  Griselda  Shelly  now  waiting  in  Calcutta 
for  clearance  to  return  to  Dacca. 

MCC  would  want  to  cooperate  closely 
with  church,  voluntary  agency,  and  gov- 
ernment programs  to  help  Bengalis  accom- 
plish what  they  feel  needs  to  be  done.  MCC 
hopes  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  other 
material  aid  during  the  emergency  period 
of  the  next  several  months,  and  will  likely 
be  needed  in  longer-term  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivities also.  The  MCC  constituent  response 
to  the  Bengali  refugee  problem  continues  to 
be  strong.  Total  contributions  to  date  exceed 
$530,000.  MCC  had  originally  appealed  for 
$350,000. 


of  several  groups  meeting  conjointly  with 
the  Protestant  Health  Assembly  at  the 
Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel.  Concurrent  forum 
sessions  of  the  PHA  are  based  on  the 
theme,  “Mission  During  Transition.”  Persons 
interested  in  attending  can  secure  registra- 
tion and  Mennonite  session  details  from  H. 
Ernest  Bennett,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Ontario,  EMC 
Environment  Study 

Can  we  trust  the  morality  of  science? 
Should  we  legislate  reproduction?  Will 
Christianity  survive  in  an  urban  society? 
Why  did  the  theology  of  hope  emerge  in  the 
1960s? 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  big  questions 
to  be  tackled  by  four  guest  lecturers  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  in  a province- 
wide seminar  on  “The  Christian’s  Responsi- 
bility to  His  Environment”  at  Rockway 
High  School  Auditorium,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Feb.  4,  5.  The  marathon  probe  into  the 
subject  is  sponsored  jointly  by  Ontario  Con- 
ference Faith  and  Life  Committee,  Western 
Ontario’s  Nurture  Council,  and  the  EMC 
Canadian  Alumni  Chapter. 

Speaking  to  the  general  theme  from  their 
respective  disciplines  will  be  Daniel  Suter, 
head  of  EMC’s  natural  science  department. 


who  spent  a recent  sabbatical  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  studying  the  effect  of 
pesticides  on  the  nervous  system;  Kenton 
Brubaker,  head  of  EMC’s  biology  depart- 
ment, who  has  just  completed  a preliminary 
study  of  pollution  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley in  Virginia;  John  Eby,  head  of  the  so- 
ciology department;  and  Willard  Swartley, 
head  of  the  Bible  department. 

Darrell  Jantzi,  church  relations  associate 
for  the  EMC  Canadian  Chapter  and  one  of 
the  key  planners  of  the  event,  says  that 
the  environmental  seminar  was  planned  be- 
cause a hard  look  at  this  increasing  problem 
is  long  overdue.  “And  it  is  no  longer  only 
the  concern  of  the  professionals,”  he  em- 
phasized, “but  reaches  all  of  us  who  have 
some  contact  with  nature  and  her  resourc- 
es. Christians  of  all  people  should  be  sensi- 
tive to  this  all-important  issue.” 

Canadian  Broadcasting 
Groups  to  Cooperate 

Inter-Mennonite  cooperation  in  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  in  Canada  was 
approved  Dec.  10,  1971,  by  representatives 
of  five  Mennonite  denominations:  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church,  Evangelical  Mennonite  Mission 
Church,  and  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 

The  action  must  now  be  presented  to  the 
respective  conferences  for  final  approval 
and  official  appointment  of  representatives 
to  the  newly  formed  Mennonite  Radio  and 
Television  Council  (MRTC). 

The  council,  which  has  equal  representa- 
tion from  each  group,  will  share  informa- 
tion and  plans  for  the  time  being.  Future 
participation  could  include  coordination  of 
activities  to  eliminate  duplication,  joint  de- 
velopment of  new  programming,  and  con- 
joint marketing  of  individual  or  cooperative 
programs. 

"The  Healing  Christ" 

Focus  for  Mission  Forum 

Proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  other 
services  to  suffering  and  sick  persons  have 
often  been  counterposed  by  Christians  for 
many  decades.  C.  Norman  Kraus,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Discipleship  at  Goshen 
College  and  a member  of  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Committee  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  will  confront  this  issue  during  the 
next  few  weeks  in  five  different  geographic 
areas  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Speaking  at  a series  of  sessions  billed  as 
the  third  Mission  Forum  sponsored  by  the 
Mission  Board,  Kraus  will  attempt  to  de- 
velop a biblical  and  Anabaptist/Mennonite 
perspective  of  health  services  as  they  relate 
to  our  evangelical  mission. 

Forum  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Wayne 
County  Joint  Vocational  School,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Mar.  4;  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
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and  Salem,  Ore.,  in  April.  Robert  McKelvey, 
Davenport,  is  coordinating  arrangements 
there — Henry  P.  Yoder,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  for 
the  meeting  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Carl 
Rudy,  Smithville,  and  Harold  Stoltzfus, 
Louisville,  the  session  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Virgil  Brenneman,  Colorado  Springs, 
and  John  Heyerly,  Salem,  are  working  on 
arrangements  for  those  sessions.  The  first 
was  held  on  Jan.  22  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
the  second  on  Jan.  29  at  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Pastors  and  mission  representatives  in 
congregations,  near  each  Forum  session, 
were  asked  to  suggest  people  who  should 
be  invited.  Sessions  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  and 
conclude  by  8:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  evening. 

“We  regard  these  occasions  as  opportu- 
nities to  talk  with  local  thought  leaders 
about  our  emerging  experiences  and  con- 
cerns as  a Mission  Board,”  H.  Ernest 
Bennett,  Mission  Board  executive  secretary, 
said.  “With  more  than  2,000  workers  (near- 
ly half  of  them  in  health  and  welfare  re- 
lated fields  and  still  others  in  social  ser- 
vices), we  feel  compelled  to  think  clearly 
ourselves  about  these  services  as  they  re- 
late to  our  other  mission  efforts.  We  also 
feel  constrained  to  share  with  supporting 
congregations  our  thinking  for  whatever 
worth  it  may  have  for  them  in  their  own 
efforts.  These  occasions  also  become  re- 
ports of  our  stewardship  for  them.” 

Persons  who  wish  to  attend  this  third 
Forum  but  who  have  not  received  invita- 
tions should  feel  free  to  contact  the  coor- 
dinator in  their  area  either  by  writing  or 
calling  Boyd  Nelson,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


MCC  Programs  Open 
for  Volunteers 

Several  new  and  exciting  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  programs  are  opening  in 
North  America  and  overseas  in  1972.  In 
many  cases  there  are  openings  for  people 
with  general  skills,  but  there  is  an  ever  in- 
creasing demand  for  specially  skilled  vol- 
unteers. 

Overseas,  MCC  is  planning  to  expand  its 
unit  in  Berlin  in  a medical  institution. 
There  will  be  openings  for  young  single 
women  and  men  as  orderlies,  practical  nurs- 
es, and  maintenance  staff.  In  Nepal,  addi- 
tional Paxmen  are  being  requested  to  work 
with  large  machinery  in  a plywood  mill; 
Paxmen  with  industrial  arts  skills  are  also 
needed  in  Nepal. 

Young  single  women  may  find  openings 
at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  as 
well  as  in  various  overseas  positions.  At 
present  there  are  urgent  needs  at  MCC 
headquarters  for  secretaries,  a hostess,  a 
graphic  artist,  and  an  editorial  assistant. 
There  are  also  openings  for  VS-ers  as 
production  room  staff,  truck  drivers,  mate- 
rial aid  workers,  and  a custodian. 


Housing  management  positions  are  open 
in  various  cities  for  VS-ers  to  handle  up- 
keep and  rent  of  facilities.  The  Illinois  Mi- 
grant Council  is  requesting  personnel  for 
housing  management  and  for  tutoring  mi- 
grants and  establishing  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

“We  have  more  requests  for  VS  person- 
nel than  we  have  for  overseas  workers,” 
said  Welty.  “VS  is  our  fastest  growing 
area.” 

Teachers  Abroad  Program  (TAP)  will  need 
at  least  135  teachers  for  placement  in  1972 
in  Africa,  Newfoundland,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. There  is  also  a need  for  teachers  in 
VS  units  in  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  and  else- 
where. Science  and  vocational  teachers  are 
most  needed.  There  is  very  little  need  for 
social  studies  teachers ' overseas,  although 
they  can  be  placed  in  North  America  VS. 

Medical  personnel  are  in  great  demand. 


“I  could  place  any  number  of  qualified  doc- 
tors and  nurses,”  said  Vern  Preheim,  MCC 
director  for  Africa  and  Middle  East.  There 
are  also  many  openings  for  medical  person- 
nel in  North  America  and  ot'her  overseas 
areas. 

As  more  mature  people  are  requested  for 
overseas  assignments  and  more  married 
couples  with  general  skills  become  available, 
MCC  is  finding  increasing  openings  for  non- 
teaching, semiskilled  couples.  The  increasing 
demands  placed  on  Paxmen  in  countries 
such  as  Zaire  and  Bolivia  also  require  more 
mature,  stable  young  men  who  can  operate 
in  isolation,  without  contact  with  other 
MCC-ers  or  people  of  their  own  age  and 
background. 

There  are  many  other  places  of  service 
for  Christian  volunteers  through  MCC.  The 
world  needs  you  to  serve  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 


Salunga  Commissions  Twenty-Two  VS-ers 


Twenty-two  persons  participated  in  a 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  orientation 
held  from  Jan.  10  to  15  at  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa.  A commissioning 
service  was  held  for  the  volunteers  Jan.  15 
at  the  East  Petersburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  volunteers  and  their  assignments 
are  as  follows: 

First  row  (left  to  right):  Paul  A.  Swanger, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  rural  development 
worker,  Alberta,  Ala.;  Lois  Nissley,  Palmy- 
ra, Pa.,  nurse’s  aid  in  Anderson,  S.C.;  Lila 
Hochstetler,  Wolford,  N.D.,  children’s  hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.C.;  Larry  Stoner, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  construction  worker,  Koinonia 
Farms,  Americus,  Ga. 

Second  row:  Linda  Swanger,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  day  care  center  worker,  Alberta, 
Ala.;  Mary  Jane  Sauder,  Manheim,  Pa.,  sec- 
retary to  area  VS  administrator,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Barbara  Gall,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 


licensed  practical  nurse,  Anderson,  S.C.; 
Ann  Eberly,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  VS  unit  hos- 
tess, Homestead,  Fla.;  Naaman  Eberly, 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  migrant  child  care  work, 
Homestead,  Fla. 

Third  row:  Ruth  Elaine  Landis,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  child  care  worker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Marnetta  Longenecker,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
secretary  for  Glad  Tidings  Church,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Marilyn  Martin,  Narvon,  Pa., 
hospital  work.  Lakeland,  Fla.;  Marlene 
Martin,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  day  care  center 
worker,  Washington,  D.C.;  Daniel  Siegrist, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  hospital  work,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Fourth  row:  Roland  Shorter,  Washington, 
D.C.,  community  service.  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
David  Weber,  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  youth  work- 
er, New  York,  N.Y.;  Kenneth  Weaver,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  hospital  worker.  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Jay  Mogel,  Reading,  Pa.,  hospital  worker, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  John  Hunter,  Grantham, 
Pa.,  hospital  worker.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Fifth  row:  Adam  Fox,  Ephrata,  Pa,,  hos- 
pital worker,  Washington,  D.C. ; Daniel  Hess, 
Holtwood,  Pa.,  ambulance  attendant,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  and  Jay  Ebersole,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
construction  worker,  Koinonia  Partners, 
Americus,  Ga. 

Audiovisual  Catalog 
Available 

The  first  inter-Mennonite  audiovisual 
catalog  has  been  published  by  the  Menno- 
nite  Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Listed  are  motion  pictures,  filmstrips, 
slides,  records,  and  tape  recordings  which 
may  be  borrowed  from  ten  locations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  catalog  is 
available  from  any  of  the  Mennonite  de- 
nominational offices,  and  borrowers  are  en- 
couraged to  use  the  audiovisual  library 
closest  to  them,  regardless  of  denomination. 

Sources  included  in  the  catalog  are  MCC 
Information  Services,  Akron,  Pa.  17501; 
Audiovisuals,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514;  Mennonite  Brethren 
Missions/Services,  Hillsboro,  Kan.  67063; 
MCC  (Ontario),  Kitchener,  Ont.;  Provident 
Bookstore,  Kitchener,  Ont.;  Audiovisual 
Library,  Newton,  Kan.  67114;  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Salunga,  Pa.  17538;  MCC  (Saskatchewan), 
Saskatoon;  MCC  (Canada),  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
and  MCC  (British  Columbia),  Yarrow,  M.C. 

Week  for  Special  Children 

A special  committee  under  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  — John  R.  Mu- 
maw,  Raymond  Trover,  and  LCC  director, 
Arnold  Cressman  — designated  $1,800  to 
families  with  a retarded  child  and  to  pastors 
interested  in  retardation.  The  scholarships, 
most  of  which  are  $75,  are  being  awarded 
to  families  interested  in  attending  a special 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  Week 
for  Families  with  a Retarded  Child  — July 
9-15,  1972.  The  week’s  program  includes 
also  a special  seminar  for  pastors.  Some 
scholarships  of  $30  have  been  awarded  to 
pastors  who  will  be  participating  only  in 
the  seminar  part  of  the  Week  for  Families 
with  a Retarded  Child. 

A special  fund  to  make  these  scholarships 
available  was  started  by  LCC  Association 
members:  James  E.  Millen,  Carl  S.  Sauder, 
Dwight  Hartman,  James  Derstine,  Phares 
Rutt,  and  others.  John  R.  Mumaw,  retarda- 
tion program  coordinator,  explained  the 
need  to  help  financially  those  families  which 
already  have  added  expenses  because  of 
retarded  persons  for  whom  they  are  re- 
sponsible. It  is  hoped  that  congregations 
where  families  receive  an  LCC  scholarship 
will  match  or  contribute  an  even  greater 
amount  to  cover  the  entire  expenses  of  a 
week’s  participation  in  the  program  for 
families  with  a retarded  child. 


If  you  are  interested  in  this  program  you 
are  invited  to  write  to:  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Route  5,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Pa.  15666. 


Medical  Care  in  Abiriba 


Dr.  Nyle  Kauffman  at  the  Abiriba  Hospital 
treating  a patient. 


Abiriba  is  a small  “bush  town’’  in  the 
East  Central  State  of  Nigeria,  and  has 
been  known  in  the  past  largely  for  its  com- 
munity projects.  One  of  the  best  known 
projects  has  been  the  Akahaba  Abiriba 
Joint  Hospital,  built  by  the  community  with 
some  support  from  the  government  in  the 
late  1950s.  Mennonites  became  involved  in 
Abiriba  in  1960  when  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  sent  a doctor,  administrator,  and 
nurse.  Later  several  other  doctors  were 
sent  to  the  hospital.  From  1960  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  the  hospital  was 
well-known  for  its  modern  medical  ser- 
vices. 

Currently  MCC  is  supporting  the  program 
by  assigning  Nyle  Kauffman,  MD,  and  fam- 
ily, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  in  the  hospital. 

Kauffman  is  presently  serving  as  both 
hospital  medical  officer  and  rural  health 
officer  at  Abiriba.  As  rural  health  officer. 
Dr.  Kauffman  travels  to  the  dispensaries 
and  maternity  centers  in  surrounding  com- 
munities to  assist  and  educate  the  person- 
nel there.  Rural  health  centers  enable 
many  people  to  receive  treatment  near 
their  home  rather  than  in  distant  hospital 
clinics.  The  rural  centers  are  open  daily, 
staffed  by  national  personnel.  Dr.  Kauffman 
visits  them  once  a week. 

Radio,  TV,  Literature 
Contacts  in  Haiti,  Jamaica 

Radio  Lumiere,  a missionary  radio  station 
in  Haiti,  released  all  seven  simulated  news- 
casts from  “Christmas  as  It  Happened'  one 
evening  before  Christmas. 

The  station  received  the  Christmas  special 
through  Ron  Yoder,  marketing  representa- 
tive for  Mennonite  Media  Services  who 
visited  the  island  in  late  December. 

Yoder,  a former  VS-er  in  Haiti,  received 
favorable  comments  about  the  Christmas 
special  from  earlier  acquaintances,  many  of 
them  expatriates. 


Radio  Lumiere  is  also  using  Mennonite 
Broadcasts’  radio  spots  on  a one-hour 
English  language  program  each  night.  Dur- 
ing this  hour,  the  station  plays  popular  re- 
ligious songs,  interspersed  by  a radio  spot 
that  reinforces  the  message  of  the  song. 

Radio  Lumiere,  a noncommercial  AM-FM, 
shortwave  station,  carries  a balance  of  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  religious  programs. 
It  is  sponsored  by  West  Indies  Missions, 
Inc. 

The  station  seeks  to  serve  the  Haitian 
national  church  and  has  plans  to  release 
“Christmas  as  It  Happened,”  and  “The 
Greatest  Week  in  History,”  in  French  and 
Creole,  the  latter  a native  language. 

During  his  visit  to  Haiti,  Yoder  also  vis- 
ited Tele  Haiti,  a cable  TV  station  in 
Port-au-Prince,  the  capital.  He  acquainted 
station  manager  Oswald  Douyom  with  the 
Family  Life  TV  Spots  that  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  and  related  groups  have  pro- 
duced. Douyom  was  well  pleased  with  the 
TV  spots  and  plans  to  release  them  on 
the  English  channel. 

Hesston  Students  Studied 
Off  Campus  in  January 

All  classes  and  field  experiences  were 
geared  to  Interterm  at  Hesston  College  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January.  Approximately 
one  third  of  the  student  body  studied  off 
campus.  During  the  January  interterm,  a 
student  was  enrolled  in  only  one  course  so 
that  the  classroom  could  actually  be  taken 
to  any  place  in  the  world. 

Off  campus  interterm  activities  included 
biblical  studies  with  a pilgrimage  to  Bible 
Lands  and  Switzerland  led  by  John  Leder- 
ach  and  Milo  Kauffman.  Ten  students  and 
33  adults  participated  in  this  tour. 

Paul  Friesen  led  an  art  history  and  ap- 
preciation study  with  six  persons  in  Italy. 

Eighteen  students  joined  with  John  Kop- 
penhaver  in  a study  of  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  Mexico. 

A study  in  contemporary  American  Poli- 
tics in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  directed  by 
David  Janzen  from  the  faculty  of  Bethel 
College  with  six  students  participating. 

A bicycle  tour  of  Puerto  Rico  acquainted 
nine  students  and  their  leader  Gerry  Sieber 
with  that  country’s  culture  and  customs. 

Field  Studies  in  Urban  Sociology  were  lo- 
cated in  three  urban  centers: 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  with  Frank  Kan- 
del,  leader,  had  18  students. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  Randal  Zuercher, 
sponsor,  had  16  students. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with  Phil  Troyer, 
leader,  had  12  students.  They  participated 
in  a program  set  up  by  Keith  Phillips  of 
World  Impact,  Inc. 

Camp  counseling,  camp  crafts,  and  winter 
sports  convened  at  Rocky  Mountain  Menno- 
nite Camp,  and  was  directed  by  Ken  Hartz- 
ler  with  19  students  enrolled. 
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The  directed  work  study  in  charge  of 
Loren  Reusser  had  26  participants  and 
the  cooperative  education  program  coordi- 
nated by  Roger  Eichelberger  had  12  stu- 
dents. 

Dean  Clayton  Beyler  taught  a religion 
seminar  in  Hopedale,  111.,  with  five  stu- 
dents participating. 

Martyrs  Mirror  Presented 
at  Hesston 

Presentation  of  Martyrs  Mirror,  a reli- 
gious opera,  climaxed  a church  music  work- 
shop which  began  on  Jan.  3 and  ran  through 
Jan.  27.  Alice  Parker  Pyle  was  on  campus 
for  a music  festival  running  from  Sunday, 
Jan.  23,  to  Thursday,  Jan  27.  She  also  lec- 
tured at  Tabor  and  Bethel  Colleges  during 
that  time. 

Lowell  Byler,  chairman  of  the  Music  De- 
partment at  Hesston  College,  conducted  a 
church  music  workshop  as  one  of  the  on- 
campus  interterm  activities  during  the  month 
of  January. 

Alice  Parker  Pyle,  who  wrote  the  music 
to  Martyrs  Mirror  was  the  guest  conductor 
for  the  two  performances  of  the  opera  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights,  Jan.  26, 
27.  The  production  was  given  by  Hesston 
College  students  and  members  of  the  college 
choir. 


Alice  Parker  Pyle  performing  at  another  rendi- 
tion of  Martyrs  Mirror  Oratorio. 


Bishop  Irineos 
Leaves  Crete 

Bishop  Irineos  of  Crete  has  received  an 
appointment  from  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  become  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Bishop  for  all  of  Germany.  He  was  sched- 
uled to  leave  Crete  in  January  for  Bonn 
where  he  will  minister  to  the  400,000  Greeks 
living  in  Germany,  many  of  whom  have 
moved  there  in  search  of  work  in  that  more 
prosperous  economy. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  had  a 
long  and  fruitful  relationship  with  Bishop 
Irineos  and  the  Cretan  people.  The  Bishop 
invited  MCC  to  Crete  in  1962,  and  spon- 


sored MCC  in  the  launching  of  a technical 
training  school.  This  school,  which  began  in 
Kastelli  with  two  volunteers,  one  a Pax- 
man,  the  other  a German  Mennonite,  now 
has  200  students,  35  teachers,  and  full  sup- 
port by  the  government. 

As  the  technical  training  school  became 
independent,  Bishop  Irineos  invited  MCC  to 


begin  an  agricultural  project.  That  was  sev- 
en years  ago.  The  Agricultural  Developmeni 
Center  (ADC)  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
people  of  Crete  upon  its  completion  in  1973. 

Bishop  Irineos  has  been  very  concerned 
to  make  Crete  an  island  where  the  people 
will  want  to  remain  and  where  they  can 
have  hope  for  the  future  in  their  own  land. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Consultation  on  the  Holy  Spirit 

Interest  was  high  for  the  “Consultation 
on  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, held  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan  18-21.  The  approx- 
imately 400  registrants  came  from  as  far 
as  Florida  and  Minnesota.  Varied  viewpoints 
were  shared  in  a solid  searching  of  the 
Scripture  and  in  a spirit  of  love  so  that 
Moderator  George  R.  Brunk  referred  to 
the  differences  as  “beautiful  differences.”  A 
more  lengthy  report  will  follow  in  next 
week’s  issue. 


MCC  Elects  Officers 

Results  of  the  election  of  officers  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  21, 
22  were  as  follow:  Chairman,  H.  Ernest 
Bennett;  Vice-Chairman,  Robert  Kreider; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Kenneth  B.  Hoover; 
five  additional  executive  members,  Atlee 
Beechy,  Henry  H.  Dick,  C.  J.  Dyck,  Roy 
V.  Sider;  and  Newton  Gingrich;  members- 
at-large,  Mrs.  Aaron  Epp,  Richard  Showal- 
ter,  Lawrence  Hart,  and  Robert  Kreider. 

A Winter  Women’s  Retreat  is  scheduled 
Feb.  25,  26  at  Harvest  Drive  Farm  Motel, 
east  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mrs.  Ruth  Krall, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  will  lead  the  meditations  on 
the  theme,  “Acceptance  with  Joy."  For 
more  information  write  or  call  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hershey,  109  Brusen  Drive,  Lititz,  Pa. 
17543.  Phone:  717  626-5549.  All  women 
invited. 

Inflation  has  caught  up  with  income  and 

Hesston  College  announced  a fee  increase 
effective  Jan.  6.  Costs  for  a dorm  student 
will  be  boosted  $124  for  next  fall. 

Word  was  received  Jan.  7 from  John 
Friesen,  Dhamtari,  India,  of  the  death  of 
A.  K.  (Freddie)  Biswas.  Biswas  served  many 
years  as  a teacher  and  principal  of  Dham- 
tari Christian  High  School  and  as  secretary 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  India  and  other 
church  and  education  posts.  He  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Martin,  Dhamtari. 

Wilbur  Hostetler,  director  of  Home  Bible 
Studies  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 


Elkhart,  Ind.,  returned  home  on  Jan.  15 
from  a seven-day  stay  in  the  Elkhart  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Intensive  Care  Unit.  The 
Hostetlers  were  missionaries  in  India  1938- 
46.  Home  address:  725  West  Carlton,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  46514. 

Virgil  Brenneman,  secretary  of  Student 
Services  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  returned  to  work  after  under- 
going several  days  of  tests  at  Goshen  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Jan.  11-14. 

A person  is  urgently  needed  for  a two- 
year  term  of  Voluntary  Service  in  Puerto 
Rico  as  a recording  engineer.  Some  elec- 
tronics experience  or  training  is  required. 
Interested  persons  should  contact  John  Leh- 
man, director  of  Personnel  Recruitment, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Ninety-three  Goshen  College  students 
left  last  month  for  another  14-week  Study- 
Service  Trimester  abroad.  Their  host  coun- 
tries are  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Honduras,  and 
Jamaica. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  The  Association  of 
Mennonite  Social  Workers  to  be  held 
March  17,  18,  at  Marbeck  Center,  Bluffton 
College,  Bluffton,  Ohio.  A group  from 
the  Synanon  organization  in  Detroit  will 
make  a presentation  concerning  their  pro- 
gram. Several  other  groups  and  individuals 
are  being  asked  to  participate.  Officers  for 
the  1972  year  are  Carl  F.  Smucker,  Presi- 
dent; Delbert  Culp,  Vice-President;  and  Jim 
Norton,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Applications 
for  membership  or  for  renewal  of  member- 
ship for  the  year  should  be  sent  to  Jim 
Norton,  18070  St.  Marys  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48235. 

“Rich  Nation  in  a Poor  World”  will  be 
the  focus  for  the  third  Churchmen’s  Semi- 
nar to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mar. 
21-23.  Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee’s  Peace  Section  Washington  Office 
on  Capitol  Hill,  the  seminar  will  be  open 
to  40  participants.  Seminar  participants  will 
examine  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
government  through  discussions  with  officials 
in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 
Pastors  and  laymen,  men  and  women  of 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches 
who  are  interested  in  taking  part  may  con- 
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tact  the  MCC  Peace  Section  Washington 
Office  for  further  details  at  100  Maryland 
Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002, 

Paul  Esh,  Westland, 

Mich.,  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
volunteer  in  Evarts, 

Ky.,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed the  MCC  Ap- 
palachia director.  Paul, 
his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  two  children, 

Eric  and  Kari,  began 
their  assignment  in 
Appalachia  in  Aug. 

1971.  As  Appalachian 
director,  Paul  will  be  responsible  for  the  32 
VS-ers  presently  serving  in  MCC  programs 
in  Letcher,  Floyd,  Knott,  Leslie,  Harlan,  and 
Perry  counties  in  the  Norton-Clintwood- 
Grundy  area  of  Virginia. 

The  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  was  a recent  recipi- 
ent of  a $5,000  anonymous  donation  re- 
ceived through  the  Mennonite  Foundation, 
Inc.,  with  home  office  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  ac- 
cording to  school  principal,  Lee  M.  Yoder. 
'I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
anonymous  donor,”  said  Yoder. 

A measles  epidemic  is  rampant  in  the 
Paraguayan  Indian  settlements  in  Yalve 
Sanga.  Of  the  865  children  under  10  years 
af  age,  about  700  became  ill  with  measles.  Of 
these,  at  least  350  children  developed  pneu- 
monia or  other  complications.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  children  had  to  be  admitted  to 
:he  hospital,  and  25  have  died. 

Representatives  of  five  Mennonite 
groups  met  in  Winnipeg  on  Dec.  10  and 
aassed  a resolution  which  opened  the  way 
or  inter-Mennonite  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  in  Canada.  Represented  were 
he  Mennonite  Church,  Evangelical  Menno- 
lite  Church,  Mennonite  Brethren,  and  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church.  The 
esolution  passed  provides  for  three  levels  of 
nvolvement  by  each  participating  group. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  extension 
ilasses  will  be  conducted  at  Lancaster  Men- 
lonite  High  School  on  Friday  evenings  and 
Saturday  mornings,  Feb.  5 to  Apr.  15. 
These  classes  are  for  ordained  brethren, 
heir  wives,  Sunday  school  workers,  par- 
ents, and  youth.  Instructors  will  be  G.  Irvin 
..ehman  and  Herman  R.  Reitz.  For  further 
nformation  contact  Clayton  L.  Keener, 
lefton.  Pa.  17568. 

Sixty-five  inmates  of  the  Atmore  Prison 
•■arm,  Atmore,  Ala.,  received  certificates 
or  completing  a “course  in  Christianity” 
luring  ceremonies  held  at  the  prison  on 
)ec.  28,  according  to  a report  in  The  At- 
nore  Advance  published  Dec.  30.  The 
■ourses  were  directed  by  Martin  Weber, 
:haplain. 

Approximately  600  persons  saw  The 
?uiet  in  the  Land  at  Monterey  Mennonite 
Ihurch,  Leola,  Pa.,  Jan.  9.  The  film  is 
cheduled  for  showing  in  the  following  com- 


munities: Mar.  4 and  5 at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Mar.  11  at 
Lancaster  Home  and  Garden  Auditorium, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Mar.  12,  York,  Pa.  All  in- 
formation regarding  rental  of  the  film.  The 
Quiet  in  the  Land , should  be  directed  to 
Lee  M.  Yoder,  Principal,  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School,  1000  Forty  Foot 
Road,  Lansdale,  Pa.  19446  (phone  215  368- 
1033). 

Stanley  Shenk,  professor  of  Bible  at  Go- 
shen College,  will  lead  a Bible  Seminar  to 
Israel  May  22-June  8.  The  seminar  is 
sponsored  by  Goshen  College  and  is  open 
to  all  (to  tuition-paying  students  as  well  as 
to  those  not  technically  registered  as  stu- 
dents). A suggestion:  send  your  pastor.  Reg- 
istration deadline:  Feb.  15. 

Herald  Press  announces  the  publication 
of  two  new  titles  for  the  month  of  Mar. 
John  H.  Yoder  discusses  the  varieties  and 
shortcomings  of  religious  pacifism  in  Never- 
theless, to  be  published  Mar.  10.  Donald  R. 
Jacobs,  in  Demons,  writes  about  demons  and 
their  work  in  Focal  Pamphlet  22. 

Ink  on  His  Fingers  by  Louise  A.  Vernon 
was  ready  for  sale  by  publication  date,  Jan. 
22.  Published  by  Herald  Press,  this  is  a 
book  of  historical  fiction  on  the  printing 
of  the  Bible  by  Gutenberg. 

Leland  Oswald  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry, Jan.  2,  to  serve  the  First  Mennonite 
congregation  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  His  address 
is  6730  Gladstone  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68505. 

Special  meetings:  Arnold  Cressman  and 
John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Pike, 
Elida,  Ohio,  Mar.  11,  12. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  First 
Mennonite,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  one  by 
baptism  and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Pinto,  Md.;  one  at  Central,  Archbold,  Ohio. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

This  is  a short  letter  to  let  you  in  on  my 
opinion  about  whether  young  kids  read  Gospel 
Herald  or  not.  Well,  1 do  and  I'm  really  glad  it 
exists  and  is  sent  to  each  household  in  our  con- 
gregation. I know  of  a few  other  kids  who  read 
the  Gospel  Herald  but  not  the  majority  read 
cover  to  cover,  even  though  a larger  number 
pick  out  certain  articles  they  like  as  they  glance 
through  it.  One  point  brought  out  especially  well 
in  one  of  Anselm  s comments  was  "Gospel 
Herald  is  primarily  geared  to  adults.’’  Wow! 
That’s  the  truth.  But  with  me  that’s  OK,  we 
youth  have  our  own  With  magazine,  and  besides 
why  should  Gospel  Herald  be  geared  toward 
youth  at  all?  We’re  only  the  so-called  “active  in 
the  church’’  of  the  future! 

Maybe  one  reason  why  fewer  kids  read  it  is 
because  it  s written  for,  and  I’d  guestimate  by, 
adults.  That’s  one  thing  of  criticism  I’d  point  out. 
I don’t  want  to  degrade  Gospel  Herald  or  knock 
it  at  all.  I really  appreciate  what  it  says.  It’s  got 
depth  and  even  kids  go  for  depth  in  their  Chris- 
tianity. 

I can’t  help  but  comment  on  the  three  conse- 
cutive articles  by  Fred  Augsburger  on  the  baptism 


of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  right  on  and  even 
though  I have  not  been  baptized  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  depth  others  like  Fred  Augsburger 
have  been,  it  was  food  for  potential  growth  and 
thanks  very,  very  much  for  printing  it. 

I think  Gospel  Herald  has  a great  missionary 
field  and  is  a good  tool  to  spread  important 
depth  in  Jesus  Christ  and  Christian  brotherhood. 
I wish  more  youth  would  read  it. 

About  Brother  Seth  — please,  please,  never, 
ever,  never  under  any  circumstances  send  him  to 
any  institution  of  higher  education.  I love  and 
accept  him  the  way  he  is  and  what  he  has  to  say 
to  me  in  his  own  beautiful,  unique  way. 

So,  John,  this  letter  is  in  response  to  Anselm's 
hint  that  youth  should  write  you  and  let  you 
know  if  we  read  it  and  what  we  like  and  dislike. 
— Fred  Lichti,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

o o o 

Hope  everyone  noticed  your  article  that  said 
to  write  if  "Brother  Seth’’  was  to  be  continued. 
Please  bring  “Brother  Seth”  back  into  the 
Gospel  Herald.  His  articles  are  meaningful, 
humorous,  so  true  to  life,  and  carry  a deep  truth. 
Hope  to  see  you  soon.  Brother  Seth. — Johanna 
Gray,  Limon,  Colo. 

Just  a line  to  say  we  hope  Brother  Seth  con- 
tinues to  share  his  bits  of  wisdom  and  insight  into 
human  nature.  (Especially  that  part  which  is 
found  faithfully  filling  church  pews  on  Sundays.) 

We  wonder  though,  what  reception  he  and 
some  of  his  “seedy"  friends  would  have  in  col- 
lege-educated churches,  when  we  read  some  of 
the  comments  he  has  aroused!  No  slight  to  col- 
lege education  intended,  but  let  us  not  relegate 
poor  Brother  Seth  to  sit  under  our  footstool! 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  spiritual  stimula- 
tion the  Gospel  Herald  provides.  — Norman  and 
Ruth  Smith,  Parkhill.  Ont 

After  reading  your  editorial,  "Prison  Reform 
and  Us,”  I would  like  to  submit  the  following.  I 
am  happy  to  see  the  Mennonite  Church  begin 
efforts  toward  participation  in  prison  reform. 

Having  participated  in  an  Imaginal  Education 
program  (which  grew  out  of  the  Ecumenical  In- 
stitute’s structure)  for  over  a year  in  the  Bucks 
County  Prison,  I can  endorse  the  need.  I.  E.’s 
aim  is  to  help  the  prisoner  overcome  his  victim 
image  by  showing  him  that  his  future  is  open, 
that  he  is  accepted,  and  that  his  life  is  based 
on  his  decisions. 

Bucks  County  Prison  is  not  a maximum  security 
prison  and  is  fortunate  to  have  a warden  who  is 
receiving  national  acclaim  for  his  efforts  in  re- 
form. But  even  these  men  need,  desire,  and  profit 
from  citizen  involvement.  Many  of  the  men  have 
never  known  love  or  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  into  stable  individuals.  Seeing 
the  great  need  in  our  “open  prison,”  I realize 
even  more  the  greater  need  in  most  other 
prisons. 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  better  way  to 
tell  God’s  love  and  acceptance  than  by  demonstra- 
tion. Men  are  needed  in  prison  reform,  but  the 
woman’s  touch  says  even  more  perhaps.  Many 
people  ask  us  women  volunteers  if  we  aren’t 
afraid.  At  first  we  were,  but  we  soon  discovered 
that  because  of  their  appreciation  they  would 
want  to  protect  us  before  even  thinking  of 
harming  us. 

There  are  many  creative,  gentle  spirits  wait- 
ing to  be  released.  — Carolvn  Nvce,  Dovlestown, 
Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Brubacher,  Floyd  and  Martha  (Mullett),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Brent  Lavern,  Jan.  7,  1972. 
Brubaker,  Donald  and  Alice  (Martin),  Mt. 
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Pleasant  Mills,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  first  son;  Lloyd 
Mark,  Dec.  30,  1971. 

Brubaker,  Willard  and  Arlene  (Kandel),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Tonya  Sue,  Jan.  5,  1972. 

Brunk,  Ronald  E.  and  Carolyn  (Kilmer),  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  first  child,  Jevon  Michael,  Dec.  21, 
1971. 

Delp,  Arlen  R.  and  Shirley  (Jamison),  New 
Berlin,  Wis.,  third  daughter,  Sharon  Louise,  Dec. 
2,  1971. 

Eby,  Richard  and  Jean  (Stauffer),  Lititz,  Pa., 
first  child,  Michael  Ryan,  Dec.  29,  1971. 

Harnish,  Glen  and  Jo  (Minnich),  Lititz,  Pa., 
second  son,  Scott  David,  Nov.  15,  1971. 

Hartzler,  Wayne  and  Marilyn  (Zimmerman), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  David 
Wayne,  Dec.  31,  1971. 

Heatwole,  Roy  and  Donna  Lou  (Merillat), 
Columbia,  Md..  first  child,  Kelly  Jeannine,  Dec. 
30,  1971. 

High,  Donald  and  Dorothy  (Mellinger),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  third  son,  Joel  Edward,  Dec.  8,  1971. 

Hochstetler,  Marvin  and  Barbara  (Bontrager), 
Newport  News,  Va.,  first  child,  Christopher 
Michael,  Dec.  22,  1971. 

Kamp,  Kenneth  and  Norma  Jean  (Phillabaum), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Dec.  5, 
1971. 

Landis.  Amos  and  Sara  Ann  (Smucker),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Linn,  born  Nov.  25, 
1970;  received  for  adoption  Nov.  23,  1971. 

Nissley,  Dan,  Jr.,  and  Miriam  (Eberly),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tanya 
Lee,  Dec.  11,  1971. 

Noll,  James  and  Connie  (Rightnaur),  Laurel, 
Md.,  first  child,  Michelle  Lee,  Oct.  25,  1971 

Schwartz,  Samuel,  Jr.,  and  Lois  (Witmer),  New 
Haven,  Ind.,  fourth  son,  Niles  David,  Dec.  11, 
1971. 

Shellenberger,  Wally  and  Evie,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kristen  Ann,  Jan.  6,  1972. 

Stauffer,  Elam  K.,  and  Doris  (Gingerich),  Orange 
Walk,  British  Honduras,  second  child,  first  son, 
Luis  Eduardo,  born  Oct.  27,  1971;  received  for 
adoption,  Nov.  1971. 


Strickland,  A.  D.  and  Joyce  (Burkholder), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Janna  Marie,  Dec.  30,  1971. 

Warfel,  Richard  and  Judy  (Brendle),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Julia  Ann,  Oct.  28,  1971. 

Zendt,  Glenn  and  Kathy  (Neuenschwander), 
Staunton,  Va.,  first  child,  Joseph  Scott,  Jan.  9, 
1972. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Baus  — Shinaberry.  — Larry  Baus,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Eileen 
Shinaberry,  Hudson,  Mich.,  by  Charles  H.  Gaut- 
sche,  Dec.  25,  1971. 

Ebersole  — Smith.  — Dennis  Ebersole  and 
Brenda  Smith,  both  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  by 
Paul  Albers  and  Nick  Kassenbaum,  Nov.  6,  1971. 

Fix — Godshall  — Robert  L.  Fix,  La  Vale,  Md., 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Gerry  D.  Godshall,  La 
Vale,  Md.,  La  Vale  cong.,  by  Curtis  D.  Godshall, 
father  of  the  bride,  Dec.  25,  1971. 

Gingrich  — Newswanger  — Walter  F.  Gingrich, 
Myerstown,  Pa.,  and  Jane  Ruth  Newswanger, 
Womelsdorf,  Pa.,  both  of  Myerstown  cong.,  by  J. 
Paul  Graybill,  Jan.  1,  1972. 

Hartzler  — Nafziger.  — Harold  E.  Hartzler, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Rachel  Marie 
Nafziger,  Pettisville,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  by 
Chester  A.  Raber,  Dec,  18,  1971 

Keim  — Moore.  — Wayne  Keim,  Bay  Port, 
Mich.,  Pigeon  cong.,  and  Joyce  Moore,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Concord  cong.,  by  Ezra  Good  and  Willard 
Mayer,  Dec.  18,  1971. 

Moser — Marner.  — Ronald  K.  Moser,  Oakley, 
Kan.,  Church  of  Christ,  and  Kay  Marner,  Oakley, 
Kan.,  Glennon  Heights  cong.,  Denver,  Colo.,  by 


Edward  J.  Miller,  Dec.  29,  1971. 

Nase — Landis.  — Ralph  Nase,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Lutheran  Church,  and  Marilyn  Landis,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine, 
Jr.,  Nov.  6,  1971. 

Rogers — Rink.  — Michael  Rogers,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Belmont  cong.,  and  Cathy  Rink,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Lutheran  Church  bv  Ray  Bair,  Dec.  11, 
1971. 

Styer — Moorhead. — Jack  Styer,  Telford,  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  and  Sandra  K.  Moorhead, 
Dovlestown,  Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church,  bv  David 
F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  Oct.  23,  1971. 

Troyer  — Bender — Richard  E.  Troyer,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Ruthanne 
Bender,  Parnell,  Iowa.  West  Union  cong.,  b> 
Simon  Gingerich,  Dec.  18,  1971. 

Weaver  — Leatherman  — Glen  Weaver,  Firsl 
Mennonite  cong.,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  and  Sara 
Leatherman,  Mennonite  Church  of  Amherst. 
Williamsville,  N.Y.,  by  Richard  E.  Bender  and 
Daniel  Yutzy,  Dec.  11,  1971. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Augspurger,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Daniel  J.  and 
Martha  (Beck)  King,  was  born  at  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Nov.  18,  1882;  died  at  the  Fairlawn  Nursing 
Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Dec.  30,  1971;  aged  89  y. 
I m.  12  d.  On  Sept.  26,  1907,  she  was  married 
to  Willis  Augspurger,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
in  1963.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Leanna  — 
Mrs.  Chester  Eicher),  3 grandchildren,  8 great- 
grandchildren, and  2 brothers  (Simon  and 
Clarence).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(who  died  in  infancy)  and  2 stepchildren  (Lyle 
and  Zelma — Mrs.  Wilmer  Eicher).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  1,  in 
charge  of  E.  B.  Frey  and  Edward  Diener;  in- 
terment in  the  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Christian  J. 
and  Catherine  (Gingerich)  Miller,  was  born  at 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  10,  1886;  died  of  heart  failure 
at  the  Pleasant  View  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan. 
9,  1972;  aged  85  y.  9 m.  30  d.  On  Mar.  5,  1907, 
she  was  married  to  Manas  J Brenneman,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  Jan.  23,  1956.  Surviving 
are  9 children  (Norman,  Ezra,  Edwin,  Fannie  — 
Mrs.  Willis  Miller,  Dale,  Floyd,  Leta — Mrs.  Paul 
W.  Miller,  Ruth  — Mrs.  James  Hershberger,  and 
Leroy),  42  grandchildren,  and  21  great-grandchil- 
dren. One  daughter  (Amanda — Mrs.  Chris 
Nafziger)  and  one  son  (Robert)  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Sunnvside  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  Morris 
Swartzendruber,  David  L.  Yoder,  and  Alva 
Swartzendruber;  interment  in  Gingerich  Cemetery, 
Kalona. 

Clemmer,  Russell  F.,  son  of  Vincent  and  Liz- 
zie (Fritz)  Clemmer,  was  born  at  Harlevsville. 
Pa.,  Aug.  2,  1913;  died  of  acute  coronary  throm- 
bosis at  Harlevsville,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1971;  aged 
58  y.  4 m.  5 d.  On  Nov.  21,  1936,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Arlene  Moyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  5 children  (Leroy,  Kenneth,  Paul,  Ruth 
Ann  — Mrs.  Ronald  Hartzler,  and  Thelma).  2 
grandchildren,  and  one  stepsister  (Betty — Mrs. 
Charles  Hackman).  He  was  a member  of  the  Sal- 
ford Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  11,  in  charge  of  Willis  Miller, 
Clayton  Swartzentruber,  and  Willard  Shisler;  in- 
terment in  Salford  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Rudolph  Aaron,  son  of  John  and  Magda- 
lene (Schwartzentruber)  Erb.  was  born  in  Has 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Feb.  23,  1893;  died  at  South  Huron 
Hospital,  Exeter,  Ont.,  Nov.  26,  1971;  aged  78  y. 
9 m.  3 d.  On  April  20,  1915,  he  was  married  tc 
Veronica  Gerber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 children  (Gordon,  Leroy,  Harold,  and  Dorothy), 
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How  do  the 
hermit  crab 
and  the 
sea  anemone 
resemble 

Gospel  Herald  and  Christian  Living 

7 

a 


The  crab  and  the  anemone  live  together  on  the  ocean  floor 
in  symbiosis.  That  means  they  depend  on  each  other.  The  hermit 
crab  carries  the  anemone  on  its  back  from  one  feeding  ground  to 
the  next;  the  anemone  protects  the  crab  by  concealing  it  and  sting- 
ing snoopy,  dangerous  fishes. 

Symbiosis  describes  us  too. 

Gospel  Herald  brings  you  the  news  of  the  Mennonites,  their 
marriages,  deaths,  and  what  their  leaders  are  doing  and  thinking. 
Christian  Living  digs  out  the  meaning  behind  the  news,  advises 
the  marriages,  tells  the  stories  of  good  men  who  died,  and  inter- 
views the  leaders. 

Apart  from  each  other,  the  crab  and  the  anemone  would 
perish.  Yet  some  people  reading  this  ad  have  never  heard  of 
Christian  Living.  You’ve  read  the  news  in  Gospel  Herald  (the 
crab?),  now  read  us  for  the  meaning  behind  the  news  in  your 
church. 


10  grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Mose  and  Edmund),  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Aaron  Gingerich).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Blake  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Westlake  Funeral  Chapel,  Zurich, 
Ont.,  Nov.  29,  in  charge  of  Cyril  K.  Gingerich 
and  Ephraim  Gingerich;  interment  in  Blake  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Anna  B.,  daughter  of  Jacob  J.  and 
Fannie  (Lehman)  Moser,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co., 
Ohio,  May  8,  1891;  died  in  the  Wayne  General 
Hospital,  Dec.  29,  1971;  aged  80  y.  7 m.  21  d. 
On  June  5,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Menno  Ger- 
ber, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children 
(Clarence,  Pauline — Mrs.  Ivan  Badertscher,  and 
Iona  — Mrs.  Stan  Hofstetter),  15  grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Martha — Mrs.  John 
Kratzer  and  Sara — Mrs.  Dan  Kratzer).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 daughters  (Nola,  Mabel 

— Mrs.  Hugo  Wanner,  and  Goldie — Mrs.  Calvin 
Lehman).  2 brothers  (John  and  Jack  Moser),  and 
one  sister  (Rose — Mrs.  Noah  Sommer).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Kidron  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  31,  in 
charge  of  Reuben  Hofstetter,  Bill  Detweiler,  and 
Isaac  Zuercher;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Grieser,  Orland,  son  of  Daniel  J.  and  Rosa  D. 
(Beck)  Grieser,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Jan.  21,  1911;  died  unexpectedly  at  the  Detwiler 
Memorial  Hospital,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Dec.  16, 
1971;  aged  60  y.  10  m.  25  d.  Surviving  are  5 
sisters  (Dorothy,  Lucille,  Florence,  Arlene,  and 
Doris — Mrs.  Wesley  Liechty),  and  4 brothers 
(Ivan,  Dale,  Chauncev,  and  Marvin).  His  parents 
and  one  brother  (Cletus)  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec. 
19,  in  charge  of  Edward  Diener  and  E.  B.  Frey; 
interment  in  the  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Ezra,  son  of  Daniel  and  Clara 
(Stutzman)  Hochstetler,  was  born  in  Kearney, 
Neb.,  March  2,  1897;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Cairo,  Neb.,  Jan.  3,  1972;  aged  74  y.  10  m.  1 d. 
On  March  4,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Sadie 
Marie  Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
sons  (Donald,  Roy,  Maynard,  and  Lester),  2 
daughters  (Doris  — Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Asher),  20  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  2 brothers  (Frank  and  Ben).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Cairo  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Wood  River 
Mennonite  Church  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of  Leroy 
Gingerich  and  Cloy  Roth;  interment  in  Wood 
River  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Fannie  G.,  daughter  of  John  and  Anna 
(Good)  Horst,  was  born  in  Maugansville,  Md., 
Mar.  13,  1883;  died  of  a stroke  at  the  Washington 
County  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Dec.  18, 
1971;  aged  88  y.  9 m.  5 d.  She  was  the  last 
surviving  member  of  her  immediate  family.  She 
was  a member  of  Miller  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Reiff  Mennonite 
Church  Dec.  21,  in  charge  of  Reuben  Martin, 
Samuel  Martin,  and  Irvin  Shank;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Ida,  daughter  of  Gideon  J.  and 
Lydia  (Kenagy)  Miller,  was  born  near  Emma, 
Ind.,  Sept.  16,  1900;  died  at  Elkhart  General 
Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  5,  1972;  aged  71  y. 
3 m.  20  d.  On  Aug.  22,  1924,  she  was  married 
to  S.  Jay  Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (John  Jay),  2 daughters  (Mary  Ann 

— Mrs.  James  Melchert  and  Lois  Ruth  — Mrs. 
Lowell  Young),  7 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Gladys 

— Mrs.  Walter  Rutt  and  Nona — Mrs.  Amsa 
Kauffman),  and  2 brothers  (John  G.  and  Perry 
G.).  She  with  her  husband  served  as  mission- 
aries in  the  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Bihar  provinces 
of  India,  1928-49,  and  in  Ghana,  1957-64.  Dur- 
ing their  services  in  Ghana  they  also  initiated 
work  in  Nigeria,  1958-59.  She  was  also  a valued 
help  in  the  pastorates  of  her  husband  at  Cullom, 
111.,  1926-28;  in  the  Belmont  Church  in  Elkhart, 
1950-57;  in  the  Fairhaven  Church  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  1964-69;  and  in  the  Detroit  Mennonite 
Church,  1969-71.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
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the  College  Mennonite  Church  Jan.  8,  in  charge 
of  John  H.  Mosemann  and  J.  D.  Graber. 

Mullet,  Douglas  Paul,  infant  son  of  Paul  and 
Sonya  Mullett,  was  stillborn  at  St.  Joe  Hospital, 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Dec.  14,  1971.  Surviving  be- 
sides his  parents  are  one  sister  (Angela),  pater- 
nal grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mullet), 
maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendall 
Long),  and  a great-grandmother  (Mrs.  Zolah 
Long).  Graveside  services  were  held  Dec.  15,  in 
charge  of  Norman  Lvndaker,  pastor  of  North 
Main  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Nappanee,  Ind.; 
interment  in  the  Hepton  Union  Cemetery. 

Peachey,  Urie,  son  of  Solomon  D.  and  Cath- 
erine (Spicher)  Peachey,  was  born  in  Belleville, 
Pa.,  June  12,  1890;  died  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
9,  1972;  aged  81  y.  6 m.  28  d.  He  was  married 
to  Nancy  Yoder,  who  preceded  him  in  death. 
Surviving  are  9 children  (Minnie  Burkholder, 
Leona  Horst,  Warren,  Mary  Snader,  Merle, 
Clara  Hackman,  Kenneth,  Tressie  Martin,  and 
Chester),  25  grandchildren,  one  foster  grandchild, 
2 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  and  3 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Ephrata  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan. 
12,  in  charge  of  Wilbert  Lind  and  Noah  Good; 
interment  in  the  Mohler  Church  Cemetery. 

Slaubaugh,  baby  girl,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Lynette  (Grieser)  Slaubaugh,  was  born  at  Rugby, 
N.D.,  Nov.  20,  1971;  died  at  Fargo,  N.D.,  on  the 
same  day.  Graveside  services  were  held  at  the 
Lakeview  Mennonite  Church  cemetery  Nov.  23, 
in  charge  of  Vernon  Hochstetler. 

Stutzman,  Willard  W.,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Sara  (Miller)  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Milford, 
Neb.,  Jan.  25,  1903;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dec. 
7,  1971;  aged  68  y.  10  m.  12  d.  On  April  6, 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  Schweitzer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Virgene  — Mrs.  Howard  Rhode  and  Betty — Mrs. 
Rollin  Rheinheimer),  4 sons  (Richard.  Dwayne, 
Gary,  and  Ronald),  20  grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Florence  — Mrs.  Orval  Schweitzer  and  Aria  — 
Mrs.  Willard  L.  Stutzman).  and  3 brothers  (Ver- 
non, Eldon,  and  Clarence  Stutzman).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Neil)  in  Dec. 
1965.  He  was  a member  of  the  Beaverdam  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Yoder,  Timothy  Marlin,  son  of  Marlin  and 
Anna  M.  (Zook)  Yoder,  was  stillborn  at  the  Lew- 
istown  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Jan.  9,  1972,  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  2 brothers  (J.  Mark  and  Allan  P. ), 
2 sisters  (Myrene  A.  and  Patricia  E. ).  maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonas  J.  Zook),  and 
paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Yoder).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Baggus 
Funeral  Home  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  Paul  E. 
Bender;  interment  in  Allensville  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Publication  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  17. 

Conservative  Conference  Ministers  Fellowship.  Feb.  19. 
Seminar  on  Christianity  and  the  Future.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  29 — Mar. 
10. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies  (AMAS),  Berlin, 
Ohio,  Mar.  2.  3. 

Mennonite  Health  Assemblv,  Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  6-9. 
School  for  Ministers,  Hesston,  Kan..  Mar.  7-9. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  Mar.  16. 

EM  BMC  Annual  Meeting,  Mellingers,  Weaverland,  Mt. 
Joy,  Mar.  15,  17,  18. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Annual  Conference,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Mar.  16-19. 

Probe  72,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  13-16. 

74th  Annual  Commencement,  Goshen  College,  Apr.  16. 
Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Rocky  Ford  Church,  Rocky  Ford.  Colo.,  Mav  5-7. 
Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Goshen  College,  Pentecost 
Sunday  Weekend,  May  19-21. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 
Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  Julv 
18-23. 
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"But  when  Christ  comes,  our  bodies  will  be  redeemed,  either  by  resurrection 
or  by  translation.  Mortality  shall  put  on  immortality.  The  healing  will 
go  as  far  as  the  disease." 


The  Goal  of  History 


By  Paul Erb 

Our  age  is  distressed  by  what  Byron  called  the  “deep 
melancholy  of  history.”  To  what  tragic  ditch  is  our  runaway 
world  tumbling,  as  it  whirls  more  madly  every  year?  Is  God 
able  to  do  anything  about  this?  And  has  He  given  us  any 
word  about  what  He  will  do,  about  how  history  will  end? 

Yes,  God  can  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  history,  and 
He  will.  If  God  is  really  God,  all  the  opposing  powers  which 
have  risen  up  against  Him  must  eventually  lie  shattered,  and 
God  must  be  God  over  all.  If  the  battle  continues  on  and  on 
without  a final  decision,  then  God  is  not  God.  God  is  God 
only  if  He  demonstrates  that  He  has  His  hand  of  control  on 
the  course  of  history,  and  if  ultimately  He  is  not  mocked. 
The  drama  of  history  is  only  tragedy  apart  from  divine  in- 
tervention. 

Will  God  intervene?  He  already  has.  In  fulfillment  of  His 
promise,  and  to  accomplish  His  purposes  in  history.  He  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world.  Jesus  the  Christ  came  to  speak  for 
God,  to  announce  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  by  His 
death  and  resurrection  to  destroy  the  devil  and  all  the  evil 
that  he  has  brought  into  God’s  world. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  human  race  and  the 
earthly  stage  where  the  action  of  history  should  develop.  He 
called  nations  into  being,  and  wiped  them  out  in  judgment. 
He  used  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and 
the  Roman  caesars. 

But  the  Incarnation  was  God’s  most  important  invasion  of 
human  history.  That  is  the  fulcrum  of  God’s  working  in  the 
world,  the  point  of  dramatic  climax  at  which  His  final  tri- 
umph is  seen  as  sure.  After  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  all 
history  points  in  the  direction  of  God’s  victory.  We  know  how 
the  story  will  come  out,  and  so  we  want  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Victor. 

We  wait  for  the  end.  That  will  be  when  Christ  comes 
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again.  The  time-line  did  not  stop  when  Christ  was  here  on 
earth.  It  is  still  lengthening  out,  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  That  will  be  the  end  of  time.  Beyond  that  end  of 
history  are  the  eternal  ages. 

The  end  will  come  in  the  kind  of  sequence  that  history 
knows.  The  date,  however,  is  known  only  to  God.  When  the 
time  is  ripe  — then  Christ  will  return  as  is  promised  again 
and  again  in  the  New  Testament. 

History  will  end  because  its  goal  will  have  been  reached. 
And  it  is  this  achieved  goal  which  gives  history  its  meaning. 
It  is  eschatology  — the  doctrine  of  the  last  things  — which 
creates  a philosophy  of  history.  Without  God’s  Word  on  escha- 
tology, history  is  indeed  only  futility  and  frustration,  a 
meaningless  confusion  of  events  and  movements  that  lead 
nowhere,  a ladder  reaching  up  to  an  empty  void. 

What  is  God’s  revealed  goal  of  human  history? 

The  Accomplished  Purpose 

God  created  man  in  His  image,  to  do  His  work  in  the 
world.  His  people  were  to  bring  His  plan  to  fulfillment. 

Man’s  sin,  Satan-induced,  messed  things  up.  The  enemy 
took  over  wherever  he  could.  Evil  prevented  good.  And  the 
grievous  conditions  brought  by  sin  are  still  the  tragedy  of 
history:  pride,  greed,  violence,  selfishness,  envy,  lust.  Our 
earth,  the  scene  of  history,  was  cursed  by  man’s  sin,  a curse 
probably  manifested  in  today’s  ecological  crises. 

In  Christ  sin  received  its  death  sentence.  By  Him  sin  will 
be  judged.  The  slimy  trail  of  the  Serpent  will  end  when 
Christ  comes  again.  The  “present  evil  world”  will  give  way 
to  righteousness.  Sin  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  decay.  Right  and 
truth  are  eternal,  and  shall  prevail. 

Complete  Redemption 

God  did  not  give  up  when  Satan  brought  sin  into  the 
world.  God  had  a counterplan  of  redemption,  regeneration, 
and  restoration.  Christ  came  to  make  “all  things  new,”  and  He 
will  come  again  to  complete  that  restoration.  Our  bodies  are 
not  yet  redeemed,  and  are  subject  to  sickness  and  death.  The 
earth  bears  the  curse  of  man’s  sin.  Nature  is  one  with  man 
in  his  judgment  and  doom. 

But  when  Christ  comes,  our  bodies  will  be  redeemed, 
either  by  resurrection  or  by  translation.  Mortality  shall  put 
on  immortality.  The  healing  will  go  as  far  as  the  disease. 
There  shall  be  no  more  sickness,  crying,  or  pain. 
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God  has  not  told  us  much  about  His  future  plans  for  this 
earth.  But  cosmic  redemption  seems  to  be  a part  of  the 
picture.  Paul  tells  us  in  Romans  8 that  “the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain,”  and  that  this  creation 
“shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.”  In  2 Peter  we  do 
read  about  the  elements  being  dissolved  in  burning  heat  and 
fiery  destruction. 

But  the  same  writer  has  told  us  of  Noah’s  world  perishing 
in  a watery  deluge.  Obviously  that  destruction  was  not  an- 
nihilation; and  so  the  destruction  by  fire  need  not  be  annihi- 
lation either.  Both  Peter  and  John  tell  us  of  a new  heaven, 
and  also  a new  earth.  We  cannot  know  now  what  kind  of  a 
new  earth-form  God  may  be  planning.  It  is  enough  to  have 
assurance  that  a destiny  of  emancipation  beckons  our  earth 
in  the  “times  of  restitution  of  all  things”  (Acts  3:21).  God’s 
purposes  in  the  creation  of  the  universe,  whatever  they 
were,  will  be  realized. 

An  Unending  Kingdom 

Christ  announced  in  His  incarnation  that  the  kingdom  had 
come.  He  was  the  promised  one  who  should  sit  on  David’s 
throne.  But  His  subjects  were  not  the  Jews,  or  any  other 
ethnic  or  political  group.  Belonging  to  His  kingdom  were 
those  who  believed  in  Him.  Paul  wrote  to  Christians,  both 
Jew  and  Gentile,  who  had  been  delivered  “from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  . . . translated  . . . into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son”  (Col.  1:13). 

But  the  perfect,  the  eternal  kingdom  of  which  “there  shall 
be  no  end  (Lk.  1:33),  was  still  to  come.  Jesus  spoke  of  a 
future  coming  of  “the  kingdom  of  God  . . . with  power” 
(Mk.  9:1).  This  kingdom  of  the  future  is  not  gradually  brought 
in  by  the  efforts  of  men.  Christ  must  come  again  to  establish 
the  kingdom  in  its  eternal  perfection  of  righteousness. 

John  the  Revelator  heard  a voice  from  heaven  name  Christ 
as  the  King  of  kings.  “Now  the  salvation  and  the  power  and 
the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  the  authority  of  his  Christ” 
(Rev.  12:10).  Whatever  the  thousand-year  reign  spoken  of  in 
Revelation  20  may  be,  it  is  not  the  kingdom  which  shall 
sndure  forever  and  ever.  Only  when  He  sits  on  an  eternal 
throne  is  Christ  seen  as  the  “blessed  and  only  Potentate” 

1 Tim.  6:15). 

Christ  the  Goal  and  World-End 

The  Revelator  wrote  of  the  one  “who  is  and  who  was  and 
vho  is  to  come  (Rev.  1:4).  Christ  was  in  the  creation,  for 


“all  things  were  made  through  him”  (Jn.  1:3).  He  is  in  His 
spiritual  presence  with  His  people,  “even  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  age”  (Mt.  28:20,  margin).  He  is  to  come  in  all 
that  will  be  done  in  connection  with  His  second  coming.  His 
Parousia. 

Paul  wrote  that  all  things  were  created  in  and  by  and  un- 
to Christ  (Col.  1:16).  He  must  yet  be  acknowledged  as  the 
Head  of  every  authority  and  power.  Christ  is  the  center  and 
the  goal  of  all  history.  He  must  personally  invade  the  stream 
of  history  again,  bringing  it  to  its  proper  denouement,  or 
unfolding. 

When  He  is  seen  in  His  true  glory,  when  every  knee  shall 
bow  to  Him,  when  thousands  of  thousands,  a multitude  that 
no  man  can  number,  shall  sing,  “Worthy  is  the  Lamb  who 
was  slain,  to  receive  power  and  wealth  and  wisdom  and 
might  and  honor  and  glory  and  blessing!”  — only  then  will 
God’s  purpose  for  His  Son  be  achieved.  Then  shall  be 
summed  up  all  that  heaven  and  earth  can  say  or  do.  Beyond 
that  point  the  finger  of  earth’s  history  has  nothing  more  to 
write.  ^ 


Except  I Choose 

Remembering  how  Cod  revealed 
Himself  a Child  without  defense, 

I cannot,  fearing  tyrants,  hold 
My  faith  in  force  and  armaments; 

Nor  can  I,  arrogantly  proud, 

Boast  of  my  nation’s  righteousness. 

Justify  the  “end”  and  plead, 

We  fight  for  all  the  weaponless. 

How  can  I set  the  fettered  free 
Or  give  my  life  for  lasting  peace. 

Except  I choose  His  cross  and  see 
His  love  the  only  sure  release? 

Emily  Sargent  Councilman. 
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God's  Work  and  You 

Kitchener  71  culminated  a five-year  period  of  prayer, 
study,  and  planning  for  church  reorganization.  In  Kitchener 
the  Old  Mennonite  Church  turned  a corner.  It  became  the 
Mennonite  Church.  A fresh  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
felt,  a greater  sense  of  brotherhood  and  unity  than  many  had 
felt  in  their  lifetime  was  pleasantly  crowding  in.  God  was  at 
work  among  a segment  of  His  people. 

I have  noticed  that  this  same  sense  of  brotherhood  and 
mission  is  continuing,  even  growing.  The  new  General  Board, 
the  program  boards  (congregational  ministries,  missions,  edu- 
cation, publication,  mutual  aid)  are  working  together  in  a 
beautiful  way.  The  Spirit  is  unifying.  We  are  becoming  one. 
We  are  finding  each  other.  The  church  is  alive  and  well. 
The  body  is  maturing. 

You  are  part  of  this  body.  The  local  congregation,  in  fact, 
is  its  very  backbone.  Its  main  support.  If  anything  lasting 
and  worthwhile  is  going  to  continue  to  happen  it  must  be 
through  you  as  you  pray  and  serve. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and  many  ways  to  do  the  task. 
Through  church  agencies  only  a part  of  the  total  ministry 
can  be  performed.  The  organization  is  only  there  to  assist 
in  the  implementation  of  the  church’s  ministry. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  you  can  now  do  is  pray  for 
Spirit  anointing  and  direction  for  the  Mennonite  Church  as 
it  faces  a multitude  of  challenges. 

Let  us  be  “partners  in  mission.’’  The  time  is  short.  The 
task  is  great.  The  resources  are  limitless.  Now  is  the  time 
to  let  the  Holy  Spirit  make  the  Mennonite  Church  one  in 
Christ. 

— A.  Don  Augsburger 

Moderator,  Mennonite  General  Assembly 


The  Least  of  These 

If  Jesus  were  walking  the  earth  today 
Amid  all  its  darkness  and  sin. 

If  He  came  to  your  house  and  knocked  on  your  door, 
Would  you  open  and  let  Him  in? 

Would  you  ask  Him  in,  though  His  hands  were  rough 
And  His  clothing  were  plain  and  poor? 

Could  you  see  the  Christ  in  a laboring-man 
If  He  came  and  knocked  at  your  door? 

If  Jesus  were  walking  the  earth  today 
Amid  all  the  storm  and  cold, 

If  He  were  to  come,  ask  you  for  help, 

Would  you  gladly  give  Him  your  gold? 

Would  you  open  your  heart,  in  harmony 
With  the  many  prayers  you  have  prayed? 

Could  you  see  the  Christ  in  a beggar-man 
If  He  came  and  asked  your  aid? 


If  Jesus  were  walking  the  earth  today 
As  He  often  has  done  before. 

And  He  came  and  asked  you  for  love  and  care. 

Would  you  turn  Him  from  your  door? 

Or  would  you  welcome  and  shelter  Him 
From  hatred’s  tempests  wild? 

Could  you  see  the  Christ  if  He  came  to  you 
With  the  face  of  a little  child? 

If  Jesus  were  walking  the  earth  today 
He  would  know  your  heart  with  ease. 

He  could  tell  how  you  love  Him  by  the  way 
You  have  dealt  with  “ the  least  of  these.” 

Can  you  see  the  Christ  in  a brother-man? 

He  is  there,  if  you  will  but  see, 

For  He  says,  “As  ye  have  done  to  these, 

So  have  ye  done  to  Me”! 

— Lorie  C.  Gooding 

Mennonite  History  in  America 

Episode  6 

“Who  can  go  to  India  to  establish  a Mennonite  mission 
there?”  Many  were  asking  this  question  late  in  1898.  For 
almost  a decade  mission  spirit  had  been  growing  in  many 
of  our  churches.  Food  had  been  sent  to  help  relieve  the 
famine  of  1897  in  India.  But  everyone  knew  that  the  Bread 
of  Life  was  more  important.  The  Mennonite  Evangelizing 
and  Benevolent  Board  had  asked  for  missionary  volunteers. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Conference  at  Wakarusa,  Indiana,  in  November  1898, 
M.  S.  Steiner  called  a special  meeting  at  Prairie  Street,  Elk- 
hart, to  consider  the  appointment  of  missionaries.  Feelings 
ran  deep.  Fifteen  bishops  (my  father  was  one,  and  I often 
heard  him  tell  this  story)  went  into  a council  room  and 
called  before  them  possible  candidates.  When  all  had  been 
heard,  J.  A.  Ressler  (his  wife  had  died)  and  W.  B.  Page  and 
wife  were  chosen  at  11:30  p.m.,  November  4.  These  were 
our  first  foreign  missionaries.  They  went  to  India  in  March 
1899. 

So  God  led  the  church  to  look  beyond  its  own  national 
borders.  From  this  small  beginning  came  an  overseas  enter- 
prise reaching  thirty-five  different  nations.  Scores  of  our 
people  have  served  either  for  a short  term  or  as  career 
missionaries.  We  have  had  agricultural,  industrial,  educational, 
medical,  and  relief  mission  projects.  Thousands  have  been 
led  to  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  congre- 
gations and  conferences  have  been  established.  The  growing 
edge  of  the  church  today  is  primarily  on  foreign  soil.  Our 
brethren  are  now  black,  yellow,  and  brown,  as  well  as  white, 
and  they  speak  a score  or  more  of  tongues.  We  are  a mis- 
sionary church.  — Paul  Erb. 
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Editorial 


"I  Was  Hungry  and  You  ...  ." 


Some  years  ago  my  wife  and  I were  on  a tour  through  a 
large  church  building.  This  congregation  was  known  far  and 
wide  as  wealthy  and  aristocratic.  Our  guide  took  us  to  a 
room  in  which  there  were  fine  tables,  chairs,  and  exquisite 
furnishings.  “This  room,”  our  guide  said,  “was  set  aside 
years  ago  for  the  committee  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
poor  in  the  community.  However,  today,”  he  said,  “there 
are  no  poor  in  the  community  so  the  committee  has  been 
practically  inactive  for  years. 

As  the  church  lost  its  concern  for  the  poor,  it  seemed  to 
add  more  expensive  furnishings  to  its  committee  room.  Yet 
one  would  probably  not  need  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
steeple  to  see  the  city  slums. 

Some  of  the  clearest  commands  of  all  Scripture  concern 
the  care  for  the  poor.  Christ,  in  His  first  sermon,  said  He 
was  “anointed  ...  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.”  And 
He  says  one  of  the  surest  signs  that  His  rule.  His  kingdom 
has  come  among  us  is  that  “the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.” 

But  where  are  the  poor  in  our  churches?  At  best  we  min- 
ister to  the  poor  from  a distance.  As  the  church  becomes 
richer  it  forgets  the  commands  concerning  the  poor  in  its 
midst.  Then  the  rich  church  is  unable  to  see  the  poor.  It  can 
no  longer  imagine  the  hard  lot  of  40  to  50  million  poor  in 
the  United  States  described  by  Michael  Harrington  in  The 
Other  America.  Finally  the  church  begins  to  spiritualize  the 
words  of  Jesus,  saying  that  the  “poor”  means  those  who  are 
the  needy  in  sin,  who  need  their  sins  forgiven  rather  than 
those  who  need  food,  clothes,  and  shelter.  In  this  way  it 
seeks  to  evade  God-given  responsibility  and  negates  the 
gospel  itself. 

We  have  become  so  rich  that  we  feel  uncomfortable  among 
the  poor.  And  the  poor  feel  uncomfortable  in  our  churches 
and  homes.  We  have  become  so  respectable  that  it  has  be- 
come hard  to  respect  the  poor.  We  have  become  so  acceptable 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  accept  those  who  have  not  made  it 
materially. 

May  God  pity  us  and  have  mercy  upon  us  when  an  inkling 
of  the  above  is  true.  It  is  time  we  again  look  at  the  Scripture 
and  see  what  God  has  to  say  about  our  relationship  to  the 
poor.  The  article  in  this  issue  entitled  “The  Gospel  to  the 
Poor  should  be  read  by  every  member.  A sermon,  along 
this  line,  should  be  preached  by  every  pastor.  Hopefully  it 
will  become  a discussion  piece  for  many  groups  and  congre- 
gations. 

Isn  t it  striking  that  church  growth  has  a direct  relationship 
to  the  church’s  concern  with  the  poor  down  through  the 
centuries?  Isn’t  it  striking  that  about  all  the  Scripture  says 
about  the  rich  is  that  they  are  to  be  warned  not  “to  trust 


in  uncertain  riches”  and  that  they  should  receive  no  special 
preference  or  prestige  in  the  Christian  fellowship?  Yet  so 
much  is  said  about  the  poor!  Isn’t  it  striking  that  those  con- 
gregations who  have  the  poor  on  their  heart  and  in  their 
midst  give  more  than  the  congregations  with  the  millionaires? 

Like  the  church  mentioned  above,  many  congregations  have 
become  so  affluent  that  there  is  the  idea  that  the  poor  are 
absent  from  the  community.  Yet,  in  every  community  there 
are  those  who  are  in  deep  need.  And  God  has  given  special 
commands  to  His  people  regarding  such  and  special  blessings 
to  those  who  keep  His  commands  concerning  the  poor. 

When  Moses  brought  his  people  to  the  threshold  of  the 
promised  land,  he  told  them,  “There  will  be  no  lack  of  poor 
men  in  the  land  that  is  to  be  thy  home;  I must  warn  thee, 
then,  to  be  openhanded  towards  thy  brother,  thy  fellow 
countryman,  when  he  is  poor  and  in  want.  ...  It  may  be 
that  one  of  thy  brethren  will  fall  on  evil  days.  Do  not  steel 
thy  heart  and  shut  thy  purse  against  him,  be  generous  to  his 
poverty.” 

Some  object  by  saying  the  Christian  is  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  let  social  evils  alone.  Such  do  not  read  the 
Gospels.  Jesus  says  that  faithfulness  to  Him  is  measured 
strictly  by  the  degree  to  which  we  minister  to  the  one  in 
need  — both  spiritually  and  materially.  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ...  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.”  From  personal  experience  also  we  know  that 
the  one  who  refuses  to  minister  physical  help  with  the  excuse 
that  we  are  called  to  preach  the  gospel  is  one  who  isn’t 
preaching  the  gospel  either. 

Today  we  have  the  technical  ability  to  abolish  poverty. 
Whether  we  have  the  moral  capability  to  make  it  our  busi- 
ness is  the  question. 

“It  isn’t  any  of  our  business,  is  it.  Lord?”  A little  girl  with 
a tender  conscience  asked  this  question  in  her  prayer.  She 
had  seen  a poor,  needy  man  on  the  street  that  day.  “Oh, 
Mamma,”  she  had  said,  “let’s  help  him.” 

The  mother  had  answered,  “Come  along,  dear.  It  isn’t  any 
of  our  business.” 

That  night,  the  little  girl  ended  her  prayer,  “O  God,  bless 
that  poor  man  on  the  corner.  Then  remembering  her 
mother’s  words  that  day  she  added,  “But  really,  it  isn’t  any 
of  our  business,  is  it.  Lord?” 

Recall  Dickens’  Christmas  Carol.  Those  words  by  Jacob 
Marley  s Ghost  should  haunt  us.  Business!  Mankind  was  my 
business.  The  common  welfare  was  my  business;  charity, 
mercy,  forbearance,  and  benevolence  were  all  my  business. 
The  dealings  of  my  trade  were  but  a drop  of  water  in  the 
comprehensive  ocean  of  my  business!” 

It  s time  we  make  the  poor  our  business  — D. 
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The  Gospel  to  the  Poor 


By  Howard  A.  Snyder 


Jesus  purposely  took  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  Today  the  church  must 
recover  that  mission. 


There  is  abroad  in  the  contemporary  Protestant  church  the 
idea  that  solid,  self-supporting  churches  can’t  be  planted 
among  the  poor,  at  least  not  without  heavy  subsidies  and 
leadership  from  richer  churches.  There  is  some  truth  to  this 
— if  we  are  talking  about  churches  modeled  after  the  tradi- 
tional institutionalized  pattern  of  expensive  buildings  and 
corporate-type  organization.  But  if  our  concern  is  to  plant 
New  Testament  churches,  we  had  better  take  a second  look 
at  the  New  Testament  gospel.  And  what  it  says  about  the 
poor. 


We  would  discover  that  there  is  a special  bibli- 
cal concern  for  the  poor.  However,  the  church  to- 
day, in  general,  is  neglecting  this  concern  — to  its 
own  detriment. 

Jesus  certainly  put  no  restrictions  on  the  Great  Commission; 
the  good  news  is  to  be  carried  to  every  nation  and  class.  And 
yet,  both  by  statement  and  example,  Jesus  shows  that  the 
poor  have  a special  place  in  the  plan  of  God.  And  the  entire 
Bible  is  remarkably  consistent  in  giving  us  this  same  em- 
phasis. 


The  Poor  in  the  Old  Testament 

From  the  Mosaic  Covenant  to  the  promises  of  the  gospel, 
the  Bible  is  constantly  pointing  to  the  poor,  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  stranger,  the  needy,  and  the  oppressed. 

The  Old  Testament  reveals  several  significant  facts  about 
God’s  attitude  toward  the  poor — surprising  facts.  We  read 
that  the  Lord  especially  loves  the  poor  and  does  not  forget 
them.  God  “delivers  the  needy  when  he  calls,  the  poor  and 
him  who  has  no  helper.  He  has  pity  on  the  weak  and  the 
needy,  and  saves  the  lives  of  the  needy”  (Ps.  72:12,  13). 
“He  does  not  forget  the  cry  of  the  afflicted”  (Ps.  9:12).  God 
has  been  “a  stronghold  to  the  poor,  a stronghold  to  the 
needy  in  his  distress’  (Is.  25:4). 

In  the  Old  Testament  social  order  the  poor  received  an 
economic  advantage.  The  people  were  commanded  to  loan 
freely  to  the  poor  (Deut.  15:7-11),  but  not  to  charge  interest 


Howard  A.  Snyder  is  dean  of  the  Free  Methodist  Theological  Seminary,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 


“Everywhere  we  find  the  labouring  part  of  mankind  the  readiest  to  receive 
the  Gospel."  — John  Wesley  in  1771. 


(Ex.  22:25).  Part  of  the  wheat  and  grape  harvest  was  to  be 
left  ungathered  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  (Lev.  19:9,  10; 
23:22).  Significantly,  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  tithe  was  to 
provide  relief  for  the  poor  (Deut.  14:29;  26:12,  13). 

The  Old  Testament  emphasizes  that  God  requires  justice 
for  the  poor,  and  will  judge  those  who  oppress  them. 
God’s  words  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  are  representative: 
“Render  true  judgments,  show  kindness  and  mercy  each  to 
his  brother,  do  not  oppress  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the 
sojourner,  or  the  poor”  (Zech.  7:9,  10;  cf.  Lev.  19:15;  Deut. 
16:18-20;  24:14-22;  Prov.  31:9;  Amos  2:6,  7). 

The  Old  Testament  teaches  that  God’s  people  bear  a 
special  ethical  responsibility  for  the  poor.  Remembrance  of 
the  slavery  in  Egypt  was  to  serve  as  motivation  for  mercy 
to  the  oppressed  (Deut.  24:17-22). 
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The  faithfulness  of  God’s  people  was  continually 
measured  by  their  treatment  of  the  poor. 

Although  they  are  tied  to  specific  historical  contexts,  the 
ethical  message  shines  through  and  forms  the  background  of 
Jesus’  own  attitude  and  teachings.  Of  all  peoples  and  classes, 
God  especially  has  compassion  on  the  poor,  and  His  acts  in 
history  reflect  this. 

It  is  relevant  here  to  ask  why  God  is  thus  concerned  for 
the  poor.  What  is  there  within  the  nature  of  God  which  re- 
quires special  attention  to  the  poor?  To  answer  this  we 
would  have  to  consider  in  some  detail  the  biblical  concept  of 
justice.  In  the  Old  Testament  God’s  preoccupation  with  the 
poor  consistently  appears  within  the  context  of  the  justice  of 
God  and  the  working  of  justice  among  God’s  people. 

Thus,  biblically,  words  such  as  “the  poor,  the 
needy,  the  oppressed,  the  sojourner”  typically 
have  moral  content,  relating  to  God’s  requirement 
for  justice. 

This  is  not  easily  comprehended  in  today’s  world,  because 
“the  poor”  does  not  have  such  a moral  content  for  us.  It 
has  a purely  descriptive  sense.  One  might  say  that  for  us  it 
is  a purely  secular  word.  But  what  we  must  see  is  that 
poverty  itself  is  of  moral  significance  — “the  poor”  is  a moral 
category.  In  God’s  world  there  is  no  human  condition  which 
escapes  moral  significance.  And  biblically,  the  poor  — and  the 
treatment  they  receive  — are  strong  indicators  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  God’s  people. 

An  exegetical  study  of  the  biblical  concept  of  “the  poor” 
in  relation  to  “justice”  is  not  our  purpose  here.  There  is 
here  a wide  field  to  be  explored.  But  that  God  has  revealed 
an  especial  concern  for  the  poor  is  evident,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  this  fact  must  be  faced. 

Jesus  and  the  Poor 

But  what  of  Jesus  and  the  poor?  Did  Jesus  play  down  the 
Old  Testament  emphasis  on  the  poor,  or  did  He  reaffirm  it? 

Several  facts  concerning  Jesus’  attitude  toward  the  poor  can 
be  discerned  in  the  Gospels. 

Jesus  made  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor  a 
validation  of  His  own  ministry.  Jesus  says  in  Luke  4:18-21: 
“This  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed 
me,  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor.”  Here  Jesus  cites 
Isaiah  61  to  show  by  what  marks  His  gospel  could  be  known. 
He  plainly  says  that  it  was  His  practice  and  conscious  intent 
to  preach  His  gospel  especially  to  the  poor  (cf.  Mt.  11:1-6). 

Jesus  believed  the  poor  were  more  ready  and  able  to 
understand  and  accept  His  gospel.  In  Matthew  11:25,  26  we 
find  Jesus  praying,  “I  thank  thee,  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  understanding  and  revealed  them  to  babes;  yea,  Father, 
for  such  was  thy  gracious  will.”  Here  Jesus  indicates  that 
“the  wise  and  understanding”  — the  sophisticated,  the  edu- 
cated, those  of  higher  social  status  — find  the  gospel  difficult 
to  accept,  a stumbling  block,  while  “babes,”  those  of  little 


sophistication  and  -understanding,  are  quick  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of,  and  accept,  the  gospel.  Clearly  the  poor  are  in 
the  latter  class.  “While  He  was  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  He 
preferred  children  and  ignorant  persons  to  the  wise”  (John 
Calvin,  Commentary  on  Matthew,  italics  his). 

Jesus  specifically  directed  the  gospel  call  to  the  poor. 
He  said,  “Come  to  me,  all  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I will  give  you  rest”  (Mt.  11:28).  Jesus’  call  is  especially 
to  “all  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden.”  Despite  the  almost 
universal  tendency  to  spiritualize  these  words,  by  the  context 
it  seems  clear  that  Jesus  is  speaking,  in  the  first  place, 
literally.  Jesus’  call  is  preeminently  to  the  poor  — those  who, 
of  all  men,  are  the  most  wearied  and  burdened;  not  only 
spiritually  but  also  from  long  hours  of  physical  labor  and  the 
various  oppressions  known  only  to  the  poor.  To  these — not 
exclusively,  but  preeminently  — Jesus  was  speaking.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch  was  right  in  saying  “the  fundamental  sym- 
pathies of  Jesus  were  with  the  poor  and  oppressed”  ( Chris- 
tianity and  the  Social  Crisis,  1907,  p.  82). 

On  several  occasions  Jesus  recommended  showing  par- 
tiality to  the  poor  (e.g.,  Mt.  19:21;  Lk.  12:33;  14:12-14).  In 
this  He  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  God’s 
revelation  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  short,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  demonstrated  the 
same  attitude  toward  the  poor  that  God  reveals  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Though  the  Savior  of  all  men.  He  looked  with 
special  compassion  upon  the  poor.  He  purposely  took  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  and  specifically  called  attention  to  what 
He  was  doing. 

The  Gospel  to  the  Poor  Today 


What  do  the  biblical  teachings  concerning  the  poor  mean 
. . . ? The  implications  are  clear  and  urgent. 


Instead  of  seeing  the  poor  as  persons  we  view  them  as  a social  problem 
only. 
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Why  has  the  church  excluded  help  to  the  poor  except  when  an  ocean  sepa- 
rates the  church  from  the  ghetto? 


Like  her  Master,  the  church  must  place  special  em- 
phasis on  the  poor.  A biblical  theology  for  today  must  re- 
flect the  biblical  preoccupation  with  the  poor,  and  a church 
that  seeks  to  be  New  Testament  in  spirit  and  practice  will 
need  to  reflect  on  the  implications  of  this  biblical  emphasis. 

This  is  an  urgent  affirmation  today  because  contemporary 
Protestantism  is,  in  general,  neglecting  the  lower  classes, 
Bruce  Kendrick  in  his  book  on  the  East  Harlem  Protestant 
Parish  has  described  this  contemporary  neglect  of  the  poor  in 
these  terms:  “Instead  of  seeking  out  the  lost  sheep  — 
whether  black  or  white  or  speckled — Protestants,  sought 
out  those  who  thought  as  they  thought,  and  dressed  as  they 
dressed,  and  talked  as  they  talked.  Instead  of  seeking  the 
poor,  “the  Protestant  church  was  cutting  itself  off  from  them 
and  neglecting  the  fact  that  the  sign  of  the  Kingdom  is  that 
the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  ( Come  Out  the 
Wilderness,  p.  31.)  “By  leaving  the  ghetto  behind,’’  David 
McKenna  has  written,  “the  church  has  implied  that  its  mis- 
sion is  meaningless  to  the  poor,  the  hopeless,  and  the 
wretched  — except  when  an  ocean  separates  the  church  from 
the  ghetto’’  ( The  Urban  Crisis,  p.  138). 

Even  if  somewhat  exaggerated,  these  criticisms  are  uncom- 
fortably close  to  the  truth.  Not  that  Protestant  denominations 
today  don’t  have  poor  or  working-class  people  in  them;  of 
course  many  of  them  do.  The  point  is,  there  is  an  almost 
total  lack  of  awareness  of  the  church’s  responsibility  to 
seek  out  the  poor;  to  plan  for  church  growth  among  the 


I was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  a press  release 


poor,  rather  than  treating  them  primarily  as  a social  prob- 
lem. “I  was  hungry,  and  you  gave  me  a press  release. 

In  America,  the  gospel  to  the  poor  implies  a special  Chris- 
tian responsibility  for  the  inner  city.  For  the  inner  city  is  the 
particular  kingdom  of  the  poor.  “The  life  of  the  inner  city  is 
a mixture  of  many  things;  nevertheless,  its  dominant  note  is 
poverty,”  observed  Gibson  Winter  in  The  Suburban  Captivity 
of  the  Churches  (p.  140). 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the  poor  are  not  always 
confined  to  the  inner  city.  There  are  “poor”  suburbs  as  well 
as  middle-class  and  upper-class  ones.  Also,  urbanization  pat- 
terns vary  from  country  to  country,  and  the  poor  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  the  central  city.  Often  they  are  found 
in  the  outer  ring  of  the  city,  as  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  But 
wherever  the  poor  are,  there  is  the  focus  of  Christian  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  basic  issue  is  really  not  a question  of  geography. 
Christian  faithfulness  is  not  necessarily  measured  by  where 
one  lives,  although  in  some  cases  it  may  be.  The  basic  issue 
is  Christian  responsibility  for  the  poor.  If  Christians  move 
from  a particular  area,  they  must  ask  themselves  what  this 
move  means  for  their  responsibility  toward  the  poor.  What 
are  their  motives  for  moving?  Where  can  they  best  build  the 
church?  Are  they  leaving  the  poor  behind?  If  so,  whose  re- 
sponsibility are  they?  Does  the  move  represent  greater  or  less 
obedience  to  the  gospel?  Only  when  such  questions  are  faced 
in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  will  we  break  the  pattern 
of  leaving  the  poor  spiritually  disinherited. 

The  priority  among  the  poor  is  evangelism.  Our  concern 
must  be,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  central  truth  of  the 
gospel  message:  reconciliation  between  God  and  man 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  Jesus  Himself  who  sets  this  priority:  “The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  news  to  the  poor.”  “The  blind  receive  their  sight  and 
the  lame  walk,  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  and 
the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  good  news 
preached  to  them”  (Mt.  11:5). 

In  all  our  concern  for  the  poor,  we  are  in  critical  danger 
of  neglecting  or  withholding  the  most  important  help  we  can 
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give:  the  message  of  the  gospel  itself.  Nothing  we  can  do  for 
the  poor  is  more  relevant  than  evangelism.  As  Ernest  Camp- 
bell has  said  recently  in  his  Christian  Manifesto,  “A  church 
so  busily  at  work  correcting  the  massive  injustices  of  society 
that  it  cannot  or  will  not  make  the  effort  to  win  men  and 
women  to  an  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  will  soon  become 
sterile  and  unable  to  produce  after  its  kind”  (p.  9).  Nor  will 
its  kind  be  worth  producing  after. 

Are  we  more  concerned,  perchance,  with  poverty  than 
with  the  poor?  More  concerned  about  a problem  than  about 
people?  Is  our  first  interest  to  solve  a social  problem  or  to 
meet  personal  need?  We  may  say  that  the  former  accom- 
plishes the  latter  — but  that  is  not  necessarily  so.  The  prob- 
lem of  poverty  may  one  day  be  solved,  but  the  poor  — or 
formerly  poor  — would  still  be  left  without  the  gospel. 

Obviously,  Christ-centered  evangelism  will  not  compart- 
mentalize. It  will  not  divide  up  people  into  “soul”  and 
“body.”  caring  for  the  one  and  condemning  those  who 
care  for  the  other.  Leighton  Ford  has  written,  “Like  our 
Lord,  who  healed  the  sick  and  fed  the  hungry,  we  must  see 
men  as  whole  men,  not  as  disembodied  souls  to  be  pre- 
packaged for  heaven”  ( The  Christian  Persuader,  p.  152). 
Thus  Christ-centered  evangelism  will  care  for  people  — peo- 
ple in  sin,  people  lost  and  oppressed,  laboring  and  heavy 
laden  people  hungry  for  real  food  and  for  real  fellowship.  It 
will  walk  as  Christ  walked,  but  it  will  always  tell  why  Christ 
died.  It  will  proclaim  Jesus  as  human  example,  but  supreme- 
ly as  risen  Lord. 

There  is  another  fact  that  suggests  the  priority  of  evange- 
lism: The  poor  are,  in  general,  more  receptive  to  the  gospel. 

Ernst  Troeltsch  observed  some  sixty  years  ago,  “The  really 
creative,  church-forming  religious  movements  are  the  work  of 
the  lower  strata.  . . . Need  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all-relativizing  culture  of  reflection  on  the  other  are 
at  home  only  in  these  strata”  (as  quoted  in  H.  Richard 
Niebuhr’s  Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism,  p.  29).  His- 
torically this  has  been  true:  church  growth  has  been  most 
rapid  among  the  poor.  Sociologically  speaking,  the  roots  of 
Christianity  have  most  often  been  among  the  poor.  Troeltsch 
wrote,  “The  Early  Church  sought  and  won  her  new  ad- 
herents chiefly  among  the  lower  classes  in  the  cities,  . . . 
members  of  the  well-to-do,  educated  upper  classes  only  be- 
gan to  enter  the  Church  in  the  second  century,  and  then 
only  very  gradually.  . . .”  ( The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churches,  I.,  p.  39).  Tertullian  could  say  in  the  second 
century,  “The  uneducated  are  always  a majority  with  us.” 
John  Wesley  said  in  1771,  “Everywhere  we  find  the  labour- 
ing part  of  mankind  the  readiest  to  receive  the  Gospel” 
(Works,  Zondervan  Edition,  III,  p.  445). 

Recent  studies  by  the  McGavran  church  growth  school 
have  borne  out  the  same  pattern.  One  good  example  is  the 
case  of  Adoniram  Judson,  famous  missionary  to  Burma.  Jud- 
son  sought  out  the  higher  class  Burmese  as  the  people  to 
evangelize.  But  along  the  way  he  took  in  a poor  member  of 
the  despised  and  uneducated  Karen  tribe.  This  man,  Ko  Tha 
Byu,  became  a thorough  Christian  and  began  carrying  the 
gospel  to  his  own  people,  while  Judson  worked  with  the  social 


elite.  What  happened?  Great  numbers  of  Karens  turned  to 
Christ,  while  relatively  little  fruit  was  seen  by  Judson  (Don- 
ald McGavran,  The  Bridges  of  God,  pp.  69,  70).  Obviously 
other  factors  were  also  at  work  but  the  characteristic  pattern 
appears:  rapid  growth  of  the  faith  among  the  poor. 

Many  similar  examples  come  out  of  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian missions  in  the  last  two  centuries,  particularly  in  India. 
(See  McGavran’s  Understanding  Church  Growth,  and  similar 
books. ) 

In  his  significant  study  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Pen- 
tecostalism  in  Brazil,  William  R.  Read  notes  a similar  pattern: 
“People  in  the  lower  strata  of  Brazilian  society  generally 
accept  the  Christian  message  more  readily  than  the  more 
privileged  who  are  found  in  the  upper  classes”  (New  Patterns 
of  Church  Growth  in  Brazil,  p.  225). 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  of  today’s  great  denominations 
— hardly  to  be  classed  as  “poor”  today — had  their  begin- 
ning as  Christward  movements  among  the  lower  classes. 
The  period  of  phenomenal  growth  came  during  those  years 
when  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor. 

This  fact  of  rapid  church  growth  among  the  poorer  classes 
says  something  about  strategy  and  stewardship.  Planting  the 
gospel  seed  where  it  is  most  likely  to  grow  is  faithful 
stewardship  of  the  gospel  message,  as  Dr.  McGavran  points 
out. 

In  short,  both  concern  for  personal  conversion  and  con- 
siderations of  church  growth  strategy  say  the  first  priority 


Christ-centered  evangelism  will  not  divide  people  into  “soul”  and  “body.” 


among  the  poor  is  evangelism. 

Christian  responsibility  toward  the  poor  does  not  end 
with  evangelism.  Why?  Because  biblically  it  cannot.  Because 
loving  involvement  with  persons,  once  begun,  cannot  sudden- 
ly be  turned  off.  Parents  who  love  their  children  do  not 
neglect  their  needs.  They  feed  and  clothe  them  — not  because 
they  are  unconcerned  about  their  souls,  but  because  in 
practice  love  is  not  greatly  concerned  with  distinctions  be- 
tween soul  and  body. 

Therefore,  since  Christian  responsibility  toward  the  poor 
must  be  an  expression  of  love,  we  don’t  make  rigid  prescrip- 
tions as  to  what  exactly  is  Christian  responsibility  to  the 
poor,  beyond  evangelism.  Love  will  identify  and  meet  the 
need  in  each  specific  context,  if  not  walled  in  by  unbiblical 
traditions  that  asphyxiate  love. 

We  do  have  the  Bible  to  guide  us.  It  is  clear  that  God 
expects  His  people  to  see  that  the  poor  among  them  are 
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cared  for.  Can  we  say  with  David,  “I  have  not  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken  or  his  children  begging  bread”  (Ps.  37:25)? 
If  not,  we  may  question  whether  our  church  is  meeting  its 
biblical  responsibility  to  the  poor. 

The  Church  and  the  Poor 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  church  needs  the 
poor.  In  fact,  to  maintain  its  spiritual  dynamic  it  needs  the 
poor  much  more  than  it  needs  the  rich  or  middle  class. 

Starting  with  Ernst  Troeltsch,  various  students  of  the 
church  as  social  phenomenon  have  observed  how  religious 
movements  are  born  among  the  poor  and  then  with  succeed- 
ing generations  rise  on  the  socioeconomic  scale,  leaving  the 
poor  behind,  disinherited.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr’s  Social 
Sources  of  Denominationalism  (published  in  1929)  is  still  very 
relevant  at  this  point.  Said  Niebuhr,  “The  churches  of  the 
poor  all  become  middle-class  sooner  or  later  . . . (p.  54). 

The  question  is,  is  this  pattern  biblical?  And  is  it  inevit- 
able, predestined? 

Clearly  it  is  not  biblical  — not  Christian  — to  neglect  the 
poor,  even  though  it  is  a common  pattern.  And  if  not  biblical, 
neither  is  it  inevitable. 

Every  denomination  needs  a continuing  infusion 
of  hundreds  of  new  members  from  among  the 
poor  — men  and  women  saved  right  out  of  the 
crisis  of  their  poverty.  This  would  keep  us  shook 
up  and  spiritually  alive.  It  would  keep  our 
churches  from  being  captured  by  any  one  class  or 
political  philosophy. 

Our  radical  differences  in  the  world  would  unite  us  in 
Christ.  Fellowship  in  the  church  would  be  the  fellowship, 
literally,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Impossible?  It  happened  in 
the  first  century  AD. 

The  pattern  of  the  flesh  is  for  our  churches  to  grow  up  in- 
to “respectability,”  leaving  the  poor  behind.  The  pattern  of 
the  Spirit  is  for  the  church  to  grow  up  into  Christ  (Eph. 

4). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Christians  do,  with  time,  tend  to 
prosper  materially.  Increased  faithfulness  at  work,  more  care- 
ful stewardship  of  money,  a new  concern  for  education,  and 
similar  factors,  do  bring  economic  and  social  improvement. 
Christian  faithfulness  generally  brings  material  blessings. 

The  problem  is  not  that  Christians  prosper;  it 
is  that  in  prospering  they  tend  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  poor  and  adopt  the  social  attitudes 
of  their  newly  acquired  status.  Consciousness  of 
the  gospel’s  special  call  to  the  poor  is  either  lost 
or  “spiritualized.” 

Biblically,  the  pattern  should  be  different.  In  prospering 
materially,  Christians  should  make  special  effort  to  spread  the 
gospel  among  the  poor.  They  now  have  the  resources  to  do 
this!  Pastors  and  Christian  leaders  should  continually  point  to 
this  biblical  responsibility  and  help  Christians  fulfill  it.  This 
is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  but  for  the 


spiritual  health  of  those  who  are  not  poor. 

The  church  needs  the  poor,  their  spiritual  dynamism, 
spontaneity,  honesty,  and  radical  dedication.  The  way  to 
permanent  renewal  and  consistent  growth  may  lie  precisely 
in  effective  evangelism  among  them. 

What  does  all  this  mean  in  practice?  How  can  evangelical 
churches  today  meet  their  responsibility  to  the  poor? 

The  first  step  is  awareness  of  this  responsibility  (almost 
totally  lacking  today)  and  commitment  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Beyond  this,  we  should  look  for  a New  Testament  ap- 
proach. This  means  that  we  don't  automatically  assume  the 
necessity  of  an  elaborate  building-  or  organization-centered 


When  a church  is  concerned  for  the  poor  it  saves  itself  from  many  false 
financial  and  political  philosophies. 


program.  The  approach  should  be  people-centered  — 
especially  through  personal  witness,  informal  contacts,  per- 
son-to-person  (rather  than  primarily  mass)  communication, 
and  small  Bible  study  groups  in  homes  or  other  places.  The 
first  priority  should  be  to  win  a nucleus  of  solid  converts, 
then  use  this  primary  cell  to  move  out  both  in  evangelism 
and  social  ministries  to  reach  the  larger  community.  Often 
the  poor  themselves,  once  solidly  converted,  can  do  more  for 
Christ  in  their  own  communities  than  can  imported,  highly- 
trained  and  well-funded  specialists  — primarily  because  they 
see  the  problem  from  the  inside.  They  live  them. 


The  need,  therefore,  is  not  for  expensive,  large- 
scale  programs  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  poor. 
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The  need  is  for  ordinary  committed  Christians 
with  the  vision  and  dedication  to  work  among  the 
poor,  spending  time  with  them,  living  among  them 
in  some  cases,  forming,  quietly  and  without  public 
notice,  dynamic  cells  of  Christian  witness  which 
multiply  to  transform  the  community  for  Christ. 

Such  an  approach  automatically  answers  most  questions 
about  finances.  A ministry  among  the  poor  is  not  expensive 
if  based  on  New  Testament  principles!  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  from  the  New  Testament  itself  and  from  early  church 
history.  The  first  missionaries  may  be  supported  by  a local 
church  or  group  of  Christian  families,  or  may  be  self-sup- 
porting. Once  a nucleus  of  converts  has  been  formed,  their 
own  tithe  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work.  (Lawrence 
Richards,  in  his  new  book  A New  Face  for  the  Church, 
has  some  provocative  suggestions  along  this  line.) 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  rule  out  entirely  the  possibility 
of  major  church-sponsored  programs  of  relief  or  social  action 
among  the  poor.  These  may  be  helpful,  but  are  strictly 
secondary  forms  of  Christian  ministry,  and  no  substitute  for 
evangelism  among  the  poor  on  a more  personal  basis. 

But  is  it  possible,  given  the  contemporary  situation?  Can  a 
middle-class  church  (for  example)  convincingly  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor?  If  not,  the  ever-new  wine  of  the  gospel 
will  burst  the  old  wineskins  and  once  again  create  new  ones. 
The  rich  churches  will  be  left  to  die,  becoming  Laodicean 
(Rev.  3:17),  and  the  true  church  will  once  again  spring  up 
among  the  poor.  There  are  some  signs  already  that  precisely 
this  is  beginning  to  happen. 

In  Brazil  and  other  places  the  poor  are  responding  to  the 
good  news.  But  in  my  mind  I hear  someone  back  home  ob- 
jecting, “Yes,  but  that’s  on  the  mission  field!”  But  today 
the  whole  world  is  a mission  field  — a mission  field  of  cities. 
The  urban  poor  have  the  same  needs  and  the  same  hunger 
for  Christ,  whether  in  Sao  Paulo,  Tokyo,  or  Chicago.  We 
think  that  in  America  the  response  wouldn’t  be  the  same  if 
the  gospel  were  preached  to  the  poor.  But  then,  how  do  we 
know?  We  aren’t  there.  We  haven’t  tried. 

There  must  be  a new  emphasis  on  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  in  our  day.  Our  biblical  gospel  demands  it. 

What  we  should  hope  and  pray  for,  what  we  should  ex- 
pect, is  not  merely  a host  of  individual  churches  which  are 
growing  and  dynamic.  Our  hope  should  be  to  touch  off 
revolutionary  spiritual  movements  among  the  poor  in  thou- 
sands of  cities  around  the  world,  movements  that  “get  out 
of  (our)  control,”  but  are  controlled  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  has 
happened  before;  it  is  happening  right  now  in  some  places; 
it  can  happen  again. 

We  must  have  nothing  short  of  revolution  — a spiritual 
revolution  on  a worldwide  scale,  as  occurred  nineteen 
centuries  ago.  Preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor!  ^7 


— Reprinted  by  permission  of  United  Evangelical  Action , official  publication  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  Winter,  1971. 


For  the  Poor 
and  Hungry 

Father, 

it’s  easy  to  forget 

the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  cold,  the  sick. 

I have  a warm  coat,  a comfortable  home, 
running  water,  a nearby  supermarket, 
a regular  job. 

What  I have 
is  not  mine 
without  strings. 

But  if  I can  only  remember 
that  the  strings 
are  lines  of  love 
it  won’t  be  so  hard 
to  share 

my  time,  my  attention,  my  respect 

with  those  You  love 

(as  if  You  didn’t  love  everybody! ) 

And  get  back 
without  seeking  it 
a new  appreciation 
of  the  dignity 
of  those  who  suffer. 

Your  blessings  are  not  inert. 

If  we  let  them 

they  spring  us  into  action.  Amen. 

— Christopher  News  Notes. 


For  Christians,  the  beginning  point  for  giving 
is  the  tithe.  One  is  hardly  a faithful  steward 
without  soon  giving  beyond  the  tithe.  But  the 
question  comes  quickly,  “How  much  is  the 
tithe?”  It  is  ten  percent  of  what  you  report 
your  earnings  or  profits  are  on  your  income 
tax  to  the  government. 

o o o 

Today  a keen  social  conscience  exists  on  the 
part  of  many,  particularly  young  people.  Unless 
God-given  inner  power  and  love  accompany 
such  a social  conscience  it  turns  to  rebellion, 
hopelessness,  and  bitterness. 

o o o 

Commitment  to  Christ  is  not  genuine  until 
it  does  some  drastic  and  devastating  things  to 
one’s  pocketbook. 
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The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  — Joy 


Let  There 
Be  Joy 

By  Roy  S.  Koch 

Several  weeks  ago  I attended  a prayer  meeting  mostly  for 
young  people  at  a farm  in  the  Goshen,  Indiana,  area.  I 
was  five  minutes  late  in  arriving  and  had  to  sit  on  one  of 
the  last  chairs  back  against  the  wall.  I was  the  first  to  leave 
at  10:15  p.m.  Those  125  young  people  present  at  that  service 
were  with  it  all  the  way.  Their  faces  shone,  joy  beamed  from 
their  eyes,  and  their  hands  clapped  again  and  again  in 
rhythm  with  the  singing.  Through  the  singing,  preaching, 
praying,  and  the  communion  service  there  was  a joyous  cele- 
bration by  every  one  present.  It  was  a New  Testament  ser- 
vice all  the  way  including  the  length. 

The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  joy.  Joy  is  gladness,  pleasure, 
delight,  happiness,  even  mirth.  It  is  a bubbling  over  of  the 
human  spirit.  It  puts  a light  into  the  eye,  a smile  on  the 
face,  a lilt  in  the  voice,  and  a warm  pressure  in  the  hand. 

Joy  sustains  the  mood  and  is  the  antidote  for  discourage- 
ment and  defeat.  Two  missionaries  found  themselves  in  a 
wretched  jail  one  midnight  in  extreme  discomfort  with 
enough  unpleasant  memories  to  make  a dozen  bishops  sour. 
But  these  missionaries  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God.  James 
counseled  to  count  it  all  joy  when  we  find  ourselves  in  a va- 
riety of  temptations.  What  crazy  advice  is  this?  Not  crazy  at 
all  for  Spirit-filled  Christians.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  joy 
and  this  joy  is  not  limited  to  ideal  circumstances. 

An  identical  twin  of  joy  is  praise.  The  joy  is  more  inward 
while  the  praise  is  more  outward.  Joy  is  pressure  in  the 
system  while  praise  is  the  safety  valve  letting  go. 

Many  Christians  are  underinflated  when  it  comes  to  joy 
pressure.  An  “amen’  or  “hallelujah  or  praise  the  Lord 
seems  artificial  and  put  on  because  they  never  feel  the  kind 
of  spiritual  pressure  in  their  spirits. 

Joy  Is  Prominent  in  the  New  Testament 

Paul  once  met  a group  of  Christians  whose  piety  seemed 
so  heavy  that  he  felt  constrained  to  ask  them  about  the  ex- 
perience of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Acts  19.  Aha! 
Of  course  they  lacked  joy  and  praise.  They  had  never  been 
baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  informed  them  that  there 
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was  much  more  to  be  had.  He  ministered  the  experience  to 
them  and  at  once  released  in  them  the  fruit  of  joy.  Their 
experience  was  sudden  and  dramatic.  Wherever  the  gospel 
breaks  through  into  life  there  is  a sudden  outbreak  of  joy. 
It  was  so  in  biblical  times,  and  it  is  still  true  today. 

Joy  is  unquestionably  a divine  dimension  in  life.  That 
hardhearted  jailer  in  Philippi  could  callously  imprison  two 
preachers  and  leave  them  in  a most  uncomfortable  position. 
He  lost  no  sleep  over  them.  But  he  was  changed  most 
dramatically  when  he  became  a Christian.  Only  minutes  after 
his  conversion,  in  the  dead  of  night,  he  was  rejoicing  in 
Christ.  The  change  in  this  pagan  was  brought  about  by 
divine  power. 

Some  Christians  excuse  themselves  from  showing  joy  in 
their  lives  by  saying,  “But  I am  not  that  kind  of  a person.  I 
am  not  given  to  talk  about  my  faith.”  Why  not?  When  the 
power  and  fullness  of  the  Spirit  takes  control  of  people  they 
become  “that  kind  of  persons”  instantly. 

Just  how  does  the  Holy  Spirit  trigger  this  joy  in  our 
hearts?  Can  anyone  really  explain  the  psychology  of  conver- 
sion? Paul  said  it  aptly  when  he  asserted  that  we  become 
new  people  through  the  experience  of  a Holy  Spirit  new 
birth.  It  is  as  though  there  was  a whole  segment  of  our  lives 
which  was  dead  before  suddenly  becoming  vibrantly  alive. 

The  word  “miracle”  is  used  with  considerable  reserve  by 
many  Christians  nowadays,  but  can  anyone  deny  that  con- 
version requires  a miracle?  It  is  simply  the  work  of  God  in 
the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  making  us  alive  in  an  area 
where  we  were  dead  before.  Conversion  results  in  instant 
joy.  He  starts  bearing  His  fruit  in  our  lives  at  once.  We  just 
want  to  tell  how  wonderful  God  and  Jesus  Christ  are  like 
the  disciples  did  at  Pentecost. 

The  New  Testament  refers  again  and  again  to  the  joy  that 
results  from  the  Spirit’s  activity  in  our  hearts.  The  disciples 
at  Pentecost  were  filled  with  joy,  but  the  joy  of  the  occasion 
comes  through  everywhere.  Their  former  fear  and  timidity 
changed  when  God  threw  the  master  switch  in  heaven  and 
sent  cascades  of  love  and  joy  upon  them.  In  an  instant  they 
were  on  their  feet  telling  everyone  how  wonderful  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  really  are.  They  knew  these  things  before,  but 
they  were  charged  with  new  insight  and  joy  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit. 

Even  opposition  and  difficulty  cannot  choke  out  God  s 
gift  of  joy.  Let’s  be  realistic,  receiving  God’s  gift  of  the  Spirit 
does  not  put  us  on  a limited  access  highway  to  glory  with  no 
more  frustrations  or  difficulties.  There  is  no  such  utopian 
road.  Peter  and  John  had  their  hides  tanned  by  the  Jewish 
rulers,  but  it  didn’t  even  dent  their  joy.  Acts  5:41. 

Nor  is  joy  the  white  man’s  special  possession.  Philip  in- 
troduced a black  man  from  Africa  to  Jesus  Christ  and  sent 
him  on  to  Ethiopia  with  the  joy  bells  ringing  in  his  heart. 
Acts  8. 
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Paul’s  letter  to  the  Philippians  is  the  epistle  of  joy.  The 
Thessalonians  were  faced  with  strong  opposition  from  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  but  the  Spirit’s  gift  of  joy  just  could  not  be 
bottled  up.  1 Thessalonians  1:6.  The  Colossian  Christians 
mingled  joyfulness  with  their  patience  and  long-suffering. 
Colossians  1:11.  Peter  talks  of  the  new  Christians’  faith  in 
Jesus  causing  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  1 Peter  1:8. 

Joy  Overcomes  Religious  Stuffiness 

How  is  it  that  joy  is  often  the  one  fruit  most  noticeably 
absent  in  our  Mennonite  bouquet  of  virtues?  We  have 
stressed  discipleship,  duty,  obedience,  nonconformity,  even 
the  “bitter  Christ,”  but  Joy?  NO!  Mennonite  piety  is  inclined 
to  be  more  heavy  than  light,  more  somber  than  bright. 

Leonard  Evans,  a former  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  church  in 
Toronto,  has  been  trying  recently  to  undo  his  “stuffy  train- 
ing.” He  was  the  guest  minister  at  a church  in  Harlem  and 
stood  at  the  front  of  the  auditorium  to  meet  the  members 
one  by  one.  They  came  down  the  aisle  singing  and  clapping 
on  their  way  to  meet  him.  Suddenly  a great  big,  tall  lady 
stood  in  front  of  him.  She  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes 
and  asked  him,  “Sir,  do  you  mind  if  I make  a suggestion?” 
He  welcomed  her  offer  whereupon  she  took  both  his  hands 
and  lifted  them  high  above  his  head  and  said,  “Man,  limber 
up,  man,  limber  up.  Dr.  Evans  said  that  this  experience, 
along  with  others  since  then,  made  him  realize  how  much  of 
his  life  had  been  controlled  (and  limited)  by  what  others 
might  think  of  him  — even  in  a worship  situation. 

Joy  is  more  characteristic  of  the  sects.  Mennonites  have 
been  more  ambitious  to  move  out  of  the  sect  category  into  a 
respectable  denomination  with  a proper  sedateness  and  so- 
phistication. But  joy  is  breaking  out  at  all  the  seams  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Now  missionaries,  college  professors, 
professional  people,  conference  officials,  and  hundreds  of 
ministers  and  lay  people  are  experiencing  new  dimensions 
of  joy  under  a fresh  release  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  blessing.  We 
have  become  infected  with  joy  from  movements  outside  our 
church.  Happy  infection!  Blessed  affliction!  Glorious  in- 
debtedness! 

Joy  is  the  seasoning  that  tickles  the  taste  buds  of  the  un- 
saved. Theology,  creed,  or  efficiency  of  organization  cannot 
compare  with  joy  in  making  Christ  appealing  to  others. 

The  Formula  for  Finding  Joy 

Is  there  a formula  to  bring  us  this  joy?  Happily,  yes. 
The  more  freedom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there  is  in  our  lives 
the  greater  is  our  sense  of  joy.  Joy’s  twin  sister,  praise,  also 
brings  joy  with  it.  But  should  not  praise  be  the  result  of  joy? 
Possibly  so,  but  it  works  in  reverse  too. 

The  soul  that  will  recount  God’s  greatness,  that  will  recall 
all  the  grace  of  Jesus,  and  that  will  imbibe  the  Spirit’s  fresh- 
ness, will  soon  be  overflowing  with  praise  and  joy. 

In  the  last  few  years  I have  developed  a pre-rising  exer- 
cise that  has  proved  very  rewarding  to  me.  Upon  awaking, 

I let  my  mind  think  about  God’s  greatness  and  goodness. 
Very  soon  the  tide  of  joy  and  praise  rises  higher  and  higher. 
With  this  rising  tide  comes  faith  and  strength  to  meet  the 


duties  of  the  day.  Our  personal  problems  and  fears  that  were 
mountain  high  will  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  cast  into 
the  sea.  In  its  place  will  be  a fountain  of  living  waters 
gurgling  with  joy  and  praise.  Try  it! 

Restrain  that  urge  to  petition  God  for  your  multitudinous 
needs.  Start  your  prayer  with  praise  and  more  praise!  God 
is  worthy  of  all  our  praise.  David  avowed  that  he  would  rise 
at  midnight  solely  to  give  thanks  and  praise  to  God.  Psalm 
119:62. 

Pull  back  the  curtain  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  listen 
in  on  the  praises  of  the  redeemed.  Why  all  this  praise  and 
joy?  For  God’s  creative  power  and  wisdom  and  for  the  aton- 
ing blood  of  Calvary.  Shouts  of  praise  and  joy  resound  again 
and  again  across  the  vaults  of  heaven.  The  joy  that  comes 
to  full  flower  in  the  regions  above  begins  here  below  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  know  they  are  redeemed.  Let  joy  abound 
in  our  hearts  here  and  now.  ^ 


Gems  for  Thought 

A noted  traveler  tells  us  that  in  some  parts  of  India  a 
man  doesn’t  know  his  wife  until  he  marries  her.  But  why 
did  he  single  out  India? 

o o o 

You  are  well  dressed  when  no  one  can  remember  what 

you  wore. 

o o o 

For  success  follow  the  advice  you  give  to  others. 

o o o 

A Chinese  student  defines  an  American  university  as  fol- 
lows: “An  American  university  is  a vast  athletic  association 
where,  however,  some  studies  are  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  feebleminded.” 

Reminds  one  of  the  father  who  said  he’d  spent  $10,000 
for  his  son’s  education  and  didn’t  even  get  a quarter  back. 

o o o 

Frank  Miller  says,  “The  only  reason  that  I did  not  attend 
high  school  was  because  of  grammar  school. 

o o o 

Happy  is  the  man  who  can  enjoy  the  scenery  when  he 
has  to  take  a detour. 

o © o 

Some  folks  think  that  traveling  around  in  the  best  circles 
makes  them  big  wheels. 

o o o 

Baldness  is  a crisis  coming  to  a head. 

e o e 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  smaller  the  idea  the  bigger 

the  words  needed  to  express  it? 

o o o 

A minor  operation  is  one  performed  on  someone  else. 

o o o 

A sign  on  the  outskirts  of  a town:  “Fine  of  $2.00  per  mile 
in  excess  of  25  mph.  Choose  the  speed  you  can  afford.” 
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The  Mennonites  in  Argentina, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay 

By  Ernesto  Suarez  Vilela 


The  German  submarines  were  terrorizing  the  Atlantic  in 
August  of  1917.  . . . And  it  was  precisely  then  when  (aboard 
a British  vessel!)  the  first  Mennonite  missionaries  arrived  in 
Argentina,  sent  by  the  Elkhart  Board.  . . . 

The  region  of  the  Argentine  pampas  is  a vast  and  fertile 
plain  where  grain  and  cattle  find  an  ideal  climate  and  ter- 
rain. In  1919  a large  sector  of  this  region  still  had  no 
Protestant  witness.  It  was  there  that  the  Mennonite  mission- 
aries began  evangelizing.  They  wrestled  with  the  language, 
with  the  popular  prejudices,  and  with  the  opposition  of  the 
powerful  Roman  Church.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  congre- 
gations sprang  up  in  small  towns  along  one  of  the  principle 
railway  lines.  And  a few  years  later  more  than  500  members 
made  up  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Argentina. 

The  economic  crisis  of  1930  and  other  factors  triggered  an 
exodus  of  the  rural  populace.  This  dispersion  greatly  hindered 
the  young  church.  But  soon  congregations  were  established 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  its  surroundings.  Since  then  the  work 
has  made  slower  progress  but  has  consolidated  itself.  In  1943 
evangelization  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  Argentine 
Chaco  began.  Their  United  Toba  Church  (a  branch  of  the 
Mennonite)  now  has  around  2,000  members. 

Today’s  Argentine  Mennonites  are  of  the  second  and  even 
third  generations  and  their  work  encompasses  five  provinces. 
The  majority  of  their  pastors  are  nationals  and  they  have 
now  sent  their  first  (Argentine)  missionaries  to  Bolivia.  The 
church  is  traversing  a difficult  transition  period  toward  its 
total  indigenization.  But  there  are  firm  signs  of  spiritual  ma- 
turity and  administrative  capacity. 

Paraguay  has  the  densest  Mennonite  population  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Out  of  a total  of  two  million  inhabi- 
tants, some  15,000  belong  to  the  Mennonite  communities. 
Without  losing  a sense  of  proportion,  it  can  be  affirmed  that 
this  Mennonite  presence  is  an  important  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  Paraguayan  nation,  a nation  of  scant  European  im- 
migration. 

The  first  Mennonite  colonists  arrived  from  Canada  (1927) 
and  Russia  (1930).  They  settled  in  the  extensive  Chaco 

This  is  another  in  the  series  of  articles  in  preparation  for  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference, 1972.  Ernesto  Suarez  Vilela  is  a Mennonite  writer,  editor,  and  church 
leader  in  Argentina.  He  formerly  served  as  librarian  at  the  Mennonite  Seminary  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 


region  which  was  inhabited  at  that  time  by  a few  nomadic 
Indians.  Dispersed  in  various  colonies  and  towns,  they  la- 
boriously began  creating  a notable  agricultural,  ranching,  and 
industrial  complex  in  the  middle  of  the  desert.  Parallel  to  this 
they  organized  social  and  educational  institutions  whose 
benefits  also  reached  the  native  population.  In  1947  another 
2,000  Mennonites  arrived.  They  were  war  refugees.  They 
had  escaped  from  the  Ukraine  three  years  earlier  and  had 
crossed  Europe  fleeing  the  Soviet  advances.  With  the  help 
of  MCC  they  were  able  to  settle  in  eastern  Paraguay. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Paraguay  has  benefited  from  the 
Mennonite  immigration.  But  recognition  must  also  be  given 
the  national  authorities  for  their  generous  concessions. 
Thousands  of  refugees  were  thus  able  to  begin  a new  stage 
in  their  lives,  enjoying  rights  which  include  the  free  practice 
of  their  faith  and  of  their  pacifist  principles. 

It  was  a race  against  time.  No  country  dared  receive  these 
displaced  persons  from  eastern  Prussia,  tenaciously  claimed  by 
the  Soviet  authorities.  Perhaps  Uruguay  would  receive  them. 
But  this  was  not  certain.  When  the  Volendam  left  Bremen- 
haven on  October  7,  1948,  nothing  official  was  known.  It  was 
only  when  the  ship  sailed  the  high  seas  that  the  cable  was 
received  confirming  the  favorable  decision  of  the  Uruguayan 
government. 

They  were  690  displaced  persons  from  Danzig  and  sixty 
from  Poland.  It  was  they  who  with  the  support  of  MCC 
founded  in  the  Uruguayan  interior  the  colonies  of  El  Ombu, 
Gartental,  and  Delta.  There  followed  years  of  hard  work 
and  adaptation  to  the  new  surroundings.  And  then  a relative 
amount  of  prosperity  and  a growing  sense  of  identification 
with  the  culture  of  the  new  country,  although  maintaining 
the  Mennonite  identity. 

Uruguay  also  has  its  “Latin”  Mennonites.  This  began  with 
the  arrival  of  missionaries  from  the  United  States  in  1954. 
More  than  100  members  compose  the  Spanish-speaking  con- 
gregations which  also  count  among  their  number  some  local 
directors. 

The  seminary  in  Montevideo,  founded  in  1956,  is  ar 
inter-Mennonite  endeavor.  Spanish,  German,  and  Portuguese 
speaking  students  converge  there  to  later  serve  the  churche; 
in  the  entire  continent.  ^ 
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French  Mennonites,  the 
Andre  Kennels,  plan  together  with  Canadian 
missionary  Robert  Witmer  (right)  for  the  Hautefeuille 


workshop- 
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evangelism  and 
Equador,  since  1969 


residence  program 
adults.  The  Hiroshi 
(below)  from  the  Japan 
have  served  in  radio 
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Mennonite  Seminary,  Uruguay,  and  pastorates  in  Argentina,  the  Jose  Godoy 
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1971  went  as  missionaries  to  Bolivia. 
Wenger,  USA,  spent  the  latter  part  of  1971 
Yeotmal  Union  i — irtfc  Seminary 


B. Charles  Hostetters 
and  Bible  School 

Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  in  Lagos,  Nigeria. 

Through  the  priority  avenues  of  evangelism, 

church  planting  and  leadership  training,  overseas  missions 
provide  a channel  for  brothers  and  sisters  to  work  and 

share  together  for  Christ  around  the  world. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

Elkhart,  Indiana  46514 


teach  at 
of  the 


Items  and  Comments 


Alcoholism  kills  some  30,000  Frenchmen 
a year,  according  to  an  official  government 
report, 

But  according  to  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Committee  Against  Alcohol- 
ism — a private  organization  — the  figure 
is  probably  closer  to  100,000.  France  has  a 
population  of  about  51  million. 

A recent  report  published  by  the  official 
High  Committee  for  Study  and  Information 
on  Alcoholism  disclosed  that  the  average 
consumption  per  capita  in  France  in  a year 
is  about  30  gallons  of  wine  and  10  gallons 
of  beer. 

It  said  that  alcoholism,  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  death  in  France,  was  responsible 
for  an  annual  death  rate  of  about  30,000. 

However,  Director  Yves  de  Givry  of  the 
National  Defense  Committee  who  works 
closely  with  the  government,  said  in  an 
interview  that  he  thought  the  government 
figure  “could  be  multiplied  by  three.” 

In  many  cases,”  he  observed,  “doctors 
don’t  dare  bring  in  a verdict  of  alcoholism 
because  it  doesn’t  please  the  families.” 

o o o 


The  number  of  abortions  in  Virginia  rose 
by  900  percent  during  the  first  full  year 
of  the  state’s  new  abortion  law,  according 
to  the  State  Health  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Vital  Records  and  Health  Statistics. 

A total  of  3,070  therapeutic  abortions 
were  performed  from  July  1970,  when  the 
law  went  into  effect,  to  July  1971  in  the 
state  whose  current  tourist  campaign  slogan 
is  “Virginia  is  for  lovers.”  From  July  1969 
to  July  1970,  only  300  abortions  were  re- 
ported. 

o o o 

Ten.  U.S.  denominations  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  all  critical  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  heavy  military  spending, 
have  nearly  $203  million  invested  in  29  of 
the  top  60  defense  material  producers. 

This  was  disclosed  in  a survey  compiled 
by  the  Corporate  Information  Center  of  the 
NCC.  The  council  itself  was  said  to  have 
small  investments  in  five  companies  in  the 
“so-called  war  industries.” 

Statistics  presented  represented  the  mar- 
ket value  in  1971  of  stock  in  companies 
holding  major  defense  contracts.  They  re- 
flect funds  of  denominational  pension  boards 
and  such  major  program  agencies  as  mission 
boards. 

The  report  said  the  10  denominations 
and  the  NCC  are  guilty  of  complicity  in  the 
“irresponsible,  immoral,  and  socially-in- 
jurious  acts”  of  the  29  corporations. 


Largest  of  the  10  church  investors  in 
“military-industrial  complex”  firms  is  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  according  to  the 
report  on  Jan.  7.  That  denomination  was 
said  to  hold  stock  having  a market  value  of 
$59,751,899  as  of  the  end  of  1970.  The  total 
in  military-defense  stock  was  set  at  14.1 
percent  of  the  United  Methodist  stock  invest- 
ment portfolio. 

Second  was  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
Church  with  $57,871,371  in  market  value, 
or  12.8  percent  of  its  total  investments. 

o © © 


A peace  group  within  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  will  hold  con- 
versations with  local  draft  boards  to  inform 
them  of  the  denomination’s  official  position 
on  Selective  Service  and  conscientious 
objectors. 

The  Disciples  Peace  Fellowship  has  al- 
ready met  with  draft  boards  in  Kentucky  to 
discuss  a resolution  passed  last  spring  by 
the  Christian  Church’s  Louisville  General 
Assembly.  The  motion  called  on  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  “to  recognize  that  many 
young  men  in  this  church  fully  meet  the 
legal  requirements  for  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  and  to  grant  them  such  status.” 

At  the  time  the  motion  passed,  the 
assembly  asked  congregations  to  transmit 
it  to  local  draft  boards. 


The  Third  Annual  New  Year’s  Bible 
Reading,  a continuous  reading  of  the  entire 
Bible  which  began  at  Midnight,  Dec.  31, 
ended  January  4 at  11:59  a.m.  — 83  hours 
and  59  minutes  after  it  began. 

A team  of  some  80  volunteer  readers, 
joined  by  some  50  governors,  U.S.  Senators, 
mayors  of  major  cities,  and  14  national 
leaders  of  various  religious  bodies  read  the 
Bible’s  874,746  words  in  the  nonstop  read- 
ing. John  M.  Drescher,  representing  the 
Mennonite  Church,  was  one  of  the  above  14. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  Voice 
of  Prophecy,  international  radio  broadcast 
of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  with 
headquarters  in  Glendale,  Calif. 


United  Methodist  Bishop  John  Wesley 
Lord  of  Washington  has  told  President  Nixon 
that  many  Americans  feel  betrayed  by  the 
“madness”  of  resuming  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  bishop  released  the  text  of  a letter 
he  wrote  to  the  Chief  Executive  soon  after 
Christmas  Day.  He  wrote  that  the  bombing 


in  the  closing  days  of  last  year  turned  “the 
joy  of  Christmas  into  sadness.” 

In  his  letter,  Bishop  Lord  pleaded  for  an 
end  to  the  bombing  raids,  which  ended  af- 
ter five  days.  His  letter  said,  in  part: 

“At  a time  when  there  seemed  to  be  some 
hope  in  the  events  taking  place  in  Viet- 
nam, and  at  a season  of  the  year  when 
men  of  good  will  were  endeavoring  to  make 
‘peace’  more  than  a shibboleth,  more  than 
wishful  thinking,  we  are  aghast  at  a policy 
of  retaliation’  and  massive  ‘protective’ 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  . . . 

Is  there  no  decency  left?  Are  we  worse 
than  savage?  Is  there  not  a more  excellent 
way?” 

o o o 

A radio  station,  in  an  editorial  in  Boston, 
said  that  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing’s  1970 
appeal  for  young  Americans  who  disassoci- 
ated themselves  from  the  Vietnam  war  con- 
stituted “wise  and  relevant  words  for  our 
government  and  society”  in  the  current 
move  for  reconciliation. 

WEEI’s  editorial  noted  that  the  last 
Easter  message  of  Cardinal  Cushing,  who 
died  Nov.  2,  1970,  had  asked:  “Would  it  be 
too  much  to  suggest  that  we  empty  out 
our  jails  of  all  the  protesters  — the  guilty 
and  the  innocent  — without  judging  them, 
call  back  over  the  border  and  around  the 
world  the  young  men  who  are  called  ‘de- 
serters,’ drop  the  cases  that  are  still  await- 
ing judgment  on  our  college  youth?  . . . 
Could  we  not  do  all  this  in  the  name  of 
life,  and  with  life,  hope  . . . ?” 

Noting  that  “in  1970  some  people  thought 
they  were  the  words  of  a foolish  old  man,” 
the  editorial  added:  “Twenty-one  months 
later,  they  are  wise  and  relevant  words  for 
our  government  and  society.  . . . WEEI 
supported  Cardinal  Cushing  then,  and  we 
support  his  words  now.” 

o o o 

The  national  leader  of  Canada’s  New 
Democratic  Party  (Socialists),  David  Lewis, 
a Jew,  said  he  expects  the  truly  religious 
man  to  be  a Socialist. 

“I  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  exploi- 
tation and  ruthless  competition  and  greed 
with  any  religion,  whether  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Christian,”  he  told  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Forrest,  editor  of  the  United  Church  Ob- 
server. 

“My  notion  of  all  religions  I have  known 
and  studied  leads  me  to  my  Socialist  ideas,” 
he  said.  “I  think  that  the  heart  of  religion, 
if  practiced  sincerely,  is  decency  and  charity 
man  to  man,  and  the  development  of  a de- 
cent environment  for  people  to  develop 
their  talents  and  to  express  themselves. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

United  by  That  Spirit 


What  was  perhaps  the  first  meeting  of 
Mennonites  in  consultation  on  the  person 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  held  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  18-21.  Official  registration  for  the 
consultation  was  373  by  Friday  although 
actual  participation  in  the  sessions  surpassed 
the  1,000  mark.  One  speaker  observed, 
"The  attendance  . . . not  only  speaks  for 
the  widespread  interest  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
across  the  Mennonite  Church  and  beyond, 
but  it  also  indicates  a hunger  for  receiving 
all  the  Holy  Spirit  wants  to  do  in  our 
lives.” 

Ministers,  laymen,  women,  and  students 
shared  in  the  consultation.  Students  invited 
participants  to  rap  sessions  in  the  dorms 
during  free  times  on  the  program  and  dis- 
cussions in  student  dorms  continued  late 
into  the  night. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  addresses  was  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  periods  which  all  were 
too  short  in  light  of  the  interest  and  ques- 
tions. David  Ewert,  dean  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  Bible  College  in  Winnipeg,  Man., 
presented  three  of  the  addresses,  two  of 
which  centered  on  the  current  charismatic 
movement,  “The  Place  of  Glossolalia  in  the 
Church  Today”  and  “The  Baptizing  Work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

“In  addition  to  the  Pentecost  experience 
described  in  Acts  2,  the  practice  of  speaking 
in  tongues  is  mentioned  in  two  other  places 
in  this  New  Testament  book,”  said  Ewert. 
“In  these  passages  the  occasion  marked  a 
significant  breakthrough  for  the  participants 
from  darkness  into  the  light  of  truth.” 

Ewert  further  pointed  out  that  “In  1 Co- 
rinthians 14,  the  Apostle  Paul  suggests 
that  the  same  question  must  be  asked  of 
the  gift  of  tongues  as  any  other  gift  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  namely,  does  it  build  up  the 
life  of  the  congregation  or  group?”  “The 
real  test  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
whether  one  speaks  in  tongues,  but  wheth- 
er he  confesses  Christ  as  Lord  and  practices 
Christian  love  in  his  dealings  with  others.” 
“A  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  is 
a safer  indication  of  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  than  the  gift  of  tongues.” 

Ewert  pointed  out  that  there  are  very 
few  texts  on  the  baptizing  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Outside  of  the  Gospels  three  refer- 
ences are  made  to  it.  And  these  have  to  do 
with  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  believer  into  the  bodv  of 
Christ  at  conversion.  The  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  is  incorrectly  used  when  referring  to 
a second  or  new  experience  of  the  believer. 


such  as  tongues.  The  continuing,  repeated 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  filling  of  the 
Spirit.  The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
repeated. 

Myron  Augsburger,  EMC  president, 
pointed  out  that  sometimes  we  imply  that 
to  talk  about  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  experi- 
ence the  Holy  Spirit  is  new  to  the  Menno- 
nite Church.  This,  he  said,  is  not  true.  The 
church  has  down  through  the  years  had 
many  leaders  who  have  faithfully  preached 
and  taught  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

J.  C.  Wenger,  visiting  professor  in  resi- 
dence this  year  at  EMC  from  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary,  said  that  there  are  1,500 
references  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  writings 
of  Menno  Simons  alone.  No  other  refor- 
mation leader  has  as  many  references  to 


All  age  groups  were  represented  at  the  Convoca- 
tion, filling  the  auditorium  to  capacity. 


the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Mennonite  tradition 
has  a great  emphasis  on  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Said  Wenger,  “We 
have  lost  something  by  losing  the  great  as- 
surance and  confidence  in  the  adequacy  and 
keeping  power  of  Christ  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.” 

Differences  were  clear,  even  dramatic  at 
times.  Yet  the  Spirit  of  the  consultation 
was  one  of  blessed  harmony,  described  by 
Moderator  George  Brunk  as  “beautiful 
differences.”  One  layman  in  expressing  his 
delight  with  the  discussion  of  differences 
said,  "You  ministers  are  really  great.  I don’t 
think  laymen  could  discuss  differences  like 
this  in  such  a good  spirit.  You’re  really 
great.”  A student  responded  also  on  the  last 
day  by  saying,  “I  really  appreciate  you  ‘old 
people.’  When  you  came  down  here  some  of 
us  thought  we  were  really  in  for  it.  We 
were.  We  were  in  for  some  surprises.  Per- 
haps all  of  us  were  in  for  surprises.” 

At  points  it  was  clear  that  there  was 
some  impatience  on  the  part  of  those  who 
felt  that  there  was  too  much  theologizing 
instead  of  sharing  experiences.  A few  felt 
the  approach  was  rigged  against  the  charis- 


matic, especially  as  it  related  to  the  experi- 
ence of  tongues.  However,  the  overall  con- 
cern was  that  the  church  was  due  to  look 
carefully  at  what  the  Scriptures  have  to  say 
and  to  seek  to  bring  our  experiences  in 
line  with  Scripture.  Some  testified  the  con- 
sultation provided  new  encouragement  to 
preach  and  teach  on  the  place  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Others  said  the  scriptural  study  was 
what  every  person  with  a real  Holy  Spirit 
experience  desired.  A true  love  for  God’s 
gifts  flows  with  a deeper  love  to  know 
God’s  word. 

The  consultation  concluded  with  an  ex- 
tended period  of  prayer  in  which  persons 
came  to  the  front  of  the  auditorium  to  pub- 
licly acknowledge  their  need  of  spiritual  and 
physical  healing.  A similar  event  concluded 
the  Thursday  evening  program  as  well.  “We 
thank  God  for  the  freedom  He  has  given  the 


Samuel  Janzen,  Chicago  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  poses  a question  during  discussion 
period. 

group  to  share  personal  victories  in  the 
Spirit  as  well  as  for  the  times  this  week 
when  we  have  expressed  differing  convic- 
tions in  Christian  love,”  George  R.  Brunk 
said  in  his  concluding  address. 

“Various  reports  will  go  out  from  here 
on  what  actually  happened,”  said  Brunk, 
dean  of  the  seminary.  “The  truth  is,  we 
came  here  with  differences  and  with  myriad 
questions  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
we  can  leave  united  by  that  Spirit.”  Brunk 
added  that  the  central  question  each  parti- 
cipant must  ask  is  whether  Jesus  Christ  will 
receive  the  honor  and  glory  due  Him  in  the 
wake  of  fresh  commitments.  — D. 

Region  I (Canada) 
Organizes 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  Canada  became  Region  I of  five 
regions.  Each  region  has  the  option  of 
forming  a regional  assembly  or  having  a 
coordinating/ planning  committee.  The  con- 
ferences of  this  region  chose  the  second 
option. 

Appointed  to  the  Region  I Coordinating/ 
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Planning  Committee  by  Alberta-Saskatche- 
wan,  are  James  Mullet  and  Clarence 
Ramer;  by  the  Western  Ontario  Conference, 
Newton  Gingrich  and  Vernon  Zehr;  and  by 
the  Ontario  Conference,  Galen  Johns  and 
Emerson  McDowell.  On  Dec.  20,  this  group 
met  and  organized  as  follows:  Newton 
Gingrich,  chairman;  James  Mullet,  secretary 
and  vice-chairman;  and  Galen  Johns,  trea- 
surer. 

Contact  is  being  made  with  leaders  of 
congregations  and  groups  that  are  not 
affiliated  with  a conference  to  invite  their 
participation  in  Region  I,  or  as  it  is  more 
properly  called,  Mennonite  Church  Canada. 

The  new  committee  took  steps  toward 
making  appointments  to  the  General  and 
Program  Boards  of  Mennonite  Church.  It 
also  looked  at  concerns  that  are  uniquely 
Canadian  and  began  to  explore  ways  to 
work  at  such  common  interests.  — Galen 
Johns 

War  Tax  Refusal  Weighed 

Christian  response  to  war  taxes  was 
discussed  by  about  100  participants  in  a 
workshop  Jan.  14,  15  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  weekend  was  sponsored  by  the  Elk- 
hart Peace  Fellowship,  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Central  District  Peace  and 
Service  Committee,  and  other  regional 
church  peace  and  service  committees. 

Michael  Friedmann  of  the  Elkhart  Peace 
Fellowship  said  many  of  the  participants 
felt  the  war  tax  question  involved  a shift 
in  life-style  to  reduce  involvement  in  the 
military-industrial  complex. 

Al  Meyer,  a research  physicist  at  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  suggested  to  the 
group  that  one  does  not  start  by  changing 
the  laws  to  provide  legal  alternatives  to 
payment  of  war  taxes,  but  by  refusing  to 
pay  taxes.  We  need  to  give  a clear  witness, 
he  said. 

Meyer  did  not  oppose  payment  of  war 
taxes  because  he  was  opposed  to  govern- 
ment as  such,  but  because  he  did  not  give 
his  total  allegiance  to  government.  He  felt 
it  was  his  responsibility  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  immoral  demands  of  government. 

“No  alternative  will  be  provided  by  the 
federal  government  until  a significant  num- 
ber of  citizens  refuse  war  taxes,”  he  said. 

School  for  Ministers 
Announced 

The  annual  School  for  Ministers  will  be 
held  in  Hesston,  Kan.,  Mar.  7-9.  Morning 
sessions  will  convene  at  the  Whitestone 
Mennonite  Church.  Tuesday  morning, 
Clarence  Hiebert  will  report  on  the  Church 
of  God  in  Christ  Mennonite  (Holdeman). 
Wednesday,  Alvin  Beachy  will  deal  on  the 
Amish.  Thursday,  Virgil  Vogt  will  speak 
on  neo-Mennonite  Movements,  such  as 
Reba  Place  in  Chicago. 


The  afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted  to 
facing  some  of  the  crisis  situations  pastors 
and  their  wives  must  deal  with.  These 
sessions  are  being  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  staff  at  Prairie  View  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Newton.  Subjects  are 
"The  Minister  and  Money,”  “The  Minister 
and  Social  Class,”  and  “The  Minister  and 
Family  Concerns.” 

The  School  for  Ministers  is  a joint  effort 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  and  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  groups  in  the  Middle  West. 
For  additional  information  write  to:  Millard 
Osborne,  Box  245,  Harper,  Kan.  67058. 

Proposed  Revision  of 
Selective  Service  Form 

With  the  1972  extension  of  the  Military 
Draft  Law  came  a revision  of  the  form 
which  conscientious  objectors  file  with  their 
draft  boards.  The  form  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  Jan.  12,  1972,  but  will 
not  be  put  into  use  for  30  days  in  order  to 
allow  the  public  to  respond  to  the  form,  as 
well  as  other  regulations  published  at  the 
same  time.  This  30-day  prepublication 
period  is  required  by  the  new  draft  law. 

This  proposed  questionnaire  has  re- 
phrased and  expanded  the  questions  which 
the  earlier  form  contained.  The  new  SSS 
150  questionnaire  now  asks  the  registrant 
to  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Briefly  describe  your  beliefs  which  are 
the  basis  for  your  request  for  conscientious 
objector  status. 


2.  If  you  seek  classification  in  Class  1-0, 
why  will  not  your  beliefs  permit  you  to 
serve  as  a noncombatant  in  the  armed 
forces?  If  you  seek  classification  in  Class 
1-A-0,  why  will  your  beliefs  permit  you  to 
serve  as  a noncombatant  in  the  military? 

3.  Explain  how,  when,  and  from  what 
source  you  received  the  religious,  moral,  or 
ethical  training,  or  acquired  the  belief, 
which  is  the  basis  for  your  claim  for  classi- 
fication as  a conscientious  objector.  Include 
in  your  answer  a statement  of  — 

(a)  When  and  how  you  first  began  to 
formulate  your  opposition  to  participation 
in  war,  and 

(b)  When  you  decided  your  beliefs  qualified 
you  for  classification  as  a conscientious 
objector. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  for 
sincere  beliefs  of  conscientious  objection  to 
qualify  under  the  law  they  must  be  — 

“based  upon  a power  or  being,  or  upon  a 
faith  (or  belief)  to  which  all  else  is  subordi- 
nate or  upon  which  all  else  is  ultimately 
dependent.” 

Show  in  the  context  of  the  above  quotation 
that  your  beliefs  are  deeply  and  sincerely 
held  by  — 

(a)  Explaining  what  most  clearly  demon- 
strates the  consistency  and  depth  of  your 
beliefs; 

(b)  Describing  how  your  beliefs  affect  the 
way  you  live  your  life,  the  activities  you 
participate  in,  your  vocational  goals;  and 

(c)  Depicting  what  actions,  incidents,  or 
other  aspects  of  your  life  give  evidence  of 
your  beliefs. 


January  Orientation,  Elkhart 


Another  group  of  young  adults  partici- 
pated in  Voluntary  Service  orientation 
activities  Jan.  3-11  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Accepting  one-  and 
two-year  assignments  to  ten  locations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  were  16 
youth.  The  sessions  were  led  by  director  of 
orientation  and  former  VS-er  Lloyd  Miller. 

Top  row:  Dave  Girardin,  Freeport,  111.; 
Jay  Ulrich,  Flanagan,  111.;  Walter  Hostetler, 


Burton,  Ohio;  and  Linda  Troyer,  Middle- 
field,  Ohio.  Second  row:  Jerry  Litwiller, 
Secor,  111.;  Suetta  and  Nevin  Grove,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.;  Terry  Hershberger,  Louisville, 
Ohio;  and  LeRoy  and  Sherry  Mast,  Goshen, 
Ind.  First  row:  Roger  Carpenter,  Colon, 
Mich.;  Vaughn  Kauffman;  Debbie  and  Jerry 
Fortner,  Rock  City,  111.;  Marlin  and  Delores 
Miller,  Versailles,  Mo.;  and  Tim  Miller, 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio. 
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This  is  the  third  revision  of  SSS  Form 
150  since  1965. 

The  1966  revision  resulted  from  a Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  found  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Law  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional in  that  it  required  conscientious 
objectors  to  declare  a belief  in  “a  Supreme 
Being.”  As  a result  of  the  court’s  ruling. 
Selective  Service  revised  the  law  and  the 
conscientious  objector  questionnaire  to  re- 
quire the  registrant  to  claim  “religious 
training  and  belief’  as  the  basis  for  his 
conscientious  objector  claim.  The  1968 
revision  reduced  the  number  of  questions 
from  20  to  a more  simplified  version  with 
only  four  questions. 

In  an  attempt  to  accommodate  a recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
SSS  Form  150  has  again  been  rewritten. 
The  most  recently  revised  questionnaire 
states  that  one’s  conscientious  objection  must 
be  “based  upon  a power  or  being,  or  upon 
a faith  (or  belief)  to  which  all  else  is  subor- 
dinate or  upon  which  all  else  is  ultimately 
dependent.”  This  broadens  the  criteria  for 
qualifying  as  a conscientious  objector,  be- 
yond that  of  the  traditionally  religious 
objector. 

The  new  questionnaire  does  not  ask  for 
letters  of  references  to  substantiate  the 
conscientious  objector  claim.  Instead,  each 
registrant  is  now  entitled  to  bring  personal 
witnesses  to  testify  to  his  sincerity  at  a 
personal  appearance  before  his  draft  board. 
Previously,  a young  man  could  not  have 
witnesses  accompany  him  in  his  personal 
appearance.  Now,  up  to  three  witnesses 
may  speak  on  behalf  of  the  young  man  re- 
questing classification  as  a conscientious 
objector.  Such  a personal  appearance  is 
limited  to  a minimum  of  15  minutes  for 
each  registrant  unless  the  draft  board  wishes 
to  extend  the  time  period. 

The  procedures  required  to  obtain  the 
conscientious  objector  questionnaire  have 
also  been  somewhat  altered.  At  the  time  of 
registration,  the  registrant  should  sign  Series 
IV  of  the  Registration  Questionnaire  (a  new 
form)  indicating  that  he  is  a conscientious 
objector.  The  local  board  then  mails  the 
SSS  Form  150  to  him.  Previously,  the 
young  man  did  not  need  to  indicate  this 
until  he  received  his  Classification  Question- 
naire, several  months  after  registration. 

Also  deleted  from  the  current  question- 
naire is  the  Registrant’s  Certificate  (a 
statement  of  the  registrant  that  the  question- 
naire was  not  falsified  or  answered  dishon- 
estly), and  the  provision  for  the  signature  of 
a minister  or  counselor  who  assisted  the 
registrant  in  completing  the  form. 

Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  the  form  is  in- 
dicative of  the  willingness  of  Selective  Ser- 
vice to  recognize,  as  the  courts  have, 
conscientious  objectors  to  war  whose  claims 
are  traditionally  religious  as  well  as  those 
whose  claims  are  equally  sincere  but  have 
a strongly  held  moral  or  ethical  belief.  — 
Walton  Hackman 


Ramm  Lectures  on 
Contemporary  Themes 

Bernard  L.  Ramm, 
who  teaches  at  the 
American  Baptist  Sem- 
inary of  the  West  in 
Covina,  Calif.,  will  de- 
liver five  major  ad- 
dresses and  speak  in 
classrooms  and  other 
more  informal  settings 
during  his  three-day 
visit  to  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  Feb. 

9-11. 

Speaking  on  the  general  theme,  “The 
Evangelical  in  the  Crisis  of  Our  Culture,” 
Ramm’s  9:30  a.m.  chapel  address  each  day 
will  focus  on  the  “crisis  of  communication” 
in  the  writings  of  the  T.  S.  Eliot,  C.  S. 
Lewis,  and  J.  D.  Salinger,  respectively. 

Immediately  following  student  chapel, 
Ramm  will  conduct  public  sessions  in  the 
chapel  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  on 
“Great  Theologians — What  Made  Them 
Great,”  with  Wednesday  devoted  to  St. 
Augustine,  Thursday  to  Martin  Luther,  and 
Karl  Barth  on  Friday  morning. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  evening  Ramm 
will  deliver  public  addresses  in  the  admini- 
stration building  auditorium.  His  topic  on 
Wednesday  is  "The  Evangelical  and  the 
Crisis  of  History,”  followed  on  Thursday 
evening  by  “The  Evangelical  and  the  Crisis 
of  the  Scientific  Method.  ” 

Ramm’s  addresses  will  be  aired  live  over 
WEMC-FM,  91.7. 


MCC  British  Columbia 
Distributes  Bundles 

A shift  in  overseas  material  aids  needs 
accidently  gave  British  Columbia’s  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  an  opportunity  to 
handle  a Christmas  project  in  its  own  front 
yard.  Fred  Kathler,  material  aid  director  for 
MCC’s  Yarrow  center,  described  the  new 
project,  noting  that  it  came  about  because 
there  were  3,900  finished  Christmas  bun- 
dles with  no  place  to  go. 

He  explained  that  with  the  shift  in  the 
emphasis  from  material  assistance  to  cash 
so  that  materials  and  goods  can  be  bought 
locally  in  countries  where  needed,  thus  pro- 
viding jobs  and  stimulating  local  economy 
there,  MCC  decided  to  see  if  the  bundles 
could  be  dispensed  at  home.  Fortunately 
there  were  a number  of  local  agencies  able 
to  provide  names  of  people  who  could  make 
use  of  the  bundles,  so  1,000  of  the  3,900 
were  allocated  to  British  Columbia’s  lower 
mainland. 

In  Chilliwack,  a “Christmas  Sharing  Cen- 
ter” charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
rounding  up  hampers  for  some  300  needy 
families  in  the  Upper  Frazer  Valley,  pro- 
vided MCC  with  93  names.  At  Harrison  Hot 
Springs,  38  bundles  were  lined  up  for  dis- 
tribution after  public  health  people  turned 
in  some  names. 

The  new  domestic  distribution  is  an  ex- 
perimental attempt  to  handle  the  strong  re- 
sponse of  constituent  churches  to  the  MCC 
Christmas  Bundle  appeal  in  light  of  de- 
creasing demands  for  the  bundles  overseas. 


Minority  Ministries  Council  Discusses  Future 


Minority  Ministries  Council,  meeting  Dec. 
19  and  20  at  University- Euclid  Mennonite 
Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  rejected  pro- 
posed Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  budget 
levels  for  programming  as  unrealistic.  They 
also  decided  to  retain  Compassion  Fund  as 
a name  for  their  fund. 

The  Minority  Ministries  general  assembly 
in  Detroit,  Oct.  15  and  16,  1971,  had  asked 
the  Board  to  budget  their  $6  per  member 
contributions  first.  Thus,  they  felt,  the 
Board  would  be  showing  a deeper  commit- 
ment to  Compassion  Fund  and  minority  con- 
cerns than  any  commitment  shown  to  date 
by  the  brotherhood  at  large. 

In  its  preliminary  budget  proposals  for 
the  1972-73  fiscal  period,  the  Mission  Board 
had  responded  by  agreeing  to  a $130,000 
twelve-month  expenditure  level  for  minority 
ministries. 

This  figure  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $2  per  member.  In  suggesting  the 
$130,000  level,  the  Board  recognized  that 
the  earlier  $6  figure  had  created  unrealistic 
expectations  among  minority  peoples  and 
provided  for  automatic  failure.  The  Board 
also  said  that  the  previous  $6  per  member 
request  had  assumed  that  up  to  half  the 


total  request  might  be  used  on  the  local 
level. 

Presumably  the  new  level  would  be  more 
realistic,  nearly  double  currently  available 
Compassion  funds,  and  provide  Minority 
Ministries  a more  reliable,  although  some- 
what smaller,  base  than  they  previously 
might  have  expected. 

“I  don’t  know  how  we  will  be  able  to 
resolve  these  differences  yet,”  H.  Ernest 
Bennett,  secretary  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  commented  recently  in  Elkhart. 

On  one  thing  both  Minority  Ministries 
Council  and  Mission  Board  did  agree,  how- 
ever. Both  felt  that  Minority  Ministries 
Council  needed  a new  image  in  the  broth- 
erhood. The  increasingly  positive  Minority 
Ministries  program  deserves  brotherhood 
recognition  and  support. 

“Mennonite  churches  appear  to  attach  a 
radical  and  social  activist  label  to  us,”  Lupe 
De  Leon,  Jr.,  associate  secretary  of  the 
council  commented  on  Jan.  7.  “We  want  to 
relate  to  them  as  concerned  Christians.  We 
hope  that  the  brotherhood  will  see  us  more 
clearly  in  this  light  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come.” 

In  another  action  the  Minority  Ministries 
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Council  executive  committee  in  December 
also  voted  to  establish  a $5,000  fund  to 
help  minority  persons  and  congregations 
with  emergencies  that  come  up. 

Minority  Ministries  executive  committee 
members  are:  Warner  Jackson,  chairman, 
Cleveland;  Ruperto  (Tito)  Guedea,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Sammy  Santos,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Hu- 
bert Brown,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  John  I.  Smucker, 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Ground  Broken 
in  Rocky  Ford 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies  were  held 
Jan.  5 for  an  addition  to  the  Pioneers 
Nursing  Home  in  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  which 
will  nearly  double  the  facility’s  capacity. 
Both  the  nursing  home  and  the  adjacent 
Pioneers  Memorial  Hospital  are  administered 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  through  its  Health  and  Welfare  divi- 
sion. 

Ken  Schmidt,  administrator  of  the 
nursing  home  and  hospital,  says  the  addition 
should  be  completed  by  midsummer.  Capac- 
ity, now  at  37  beds,  will  increase  to  65,  re- 
ports Schmidt. 

The  basement  beneath  the  nursing  home 
is  being  remodeled  to  provide  extra  facilities 
for  the  physical  therapy  department.  Total 
cost  of  both  projects  should  run  close  to 
$355,000. 

Community  Hospital  Building,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  organization  which  built  and 
owns  Pioneers  Memorial  Hospital  and 
Pioneers  Nursing  Home,  is  financing  the 
addition  through  funding  obtained  from  two 
local  loan  associations. 

Somalia  Approves 
Mennonite  Service 

Harold  Reed,  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Mission  in  the  Somali  Democratic  Republic, 
met  with  Somalia’s  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Interior,  Brigadier  General  Hussen 
Kulmie,  on  Dec.  25,  1971,  to  discuss  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  community  devel- 
opment efforts  in  the  town  of  Mahaddei. 

The  meeting  was  important  to  the  Men- 
nonite Mission  team  in  that  Secretary 
Kulmie  assured  Reed  of  the  Somali  Revo- 
lutionary Council’s  approval  for  the  mis- 
sion’s development  planning  in  Mahaddei 
and  asked  the  mission’s  cooperation  in  gov- 
ernment development  efforts  there. 
Secretary  Kulmie  is  vice-president  of  the 
Somali  Revolutionary  Council,  the  country’s 
governing  body. 

Secretary  Kulmie  acknowledged  the 
medical  services  being  provided  in  Mahaddei 
by  Mennonite  missionaries  Velma  Eshle- 
man  and  Anna  Lutz  and  suggested  that 
future  government  public  health  workers 
may  go  out  into  neighboring  villages  using 
Mahaddei  as  their  base  and  the  expatriate 


nurses  and  the  mission  clinics  as  their  re- 
source and  base  of  reference. 

Secretary  Kulmie  informed  Reed  that  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  has  been  studying  the 
needs  of  the  Mahaddei  community  and  has 
decided  that  the  first  priority  for  them  would 
be  to  build  a primary  canal  in  the  area  to 
be  used  for  transportation  and  irrigation.  He 
requested  the  mission’s  help  in  finding  the 
best  location  for  the  canal  and  in  checking 
out  some  levels.  The  mission  is  not  being 
asked  to  take  responsibility  for  building  or 
financing  the  canal. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  mission  can  con- 
tinue to  develop  classes  in  agricultural 
methods,  sewing,  and  other  subjects  of 


practical  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Mahaddei  area.  Robert  and  Betty  Lou 
Buckwalter  have  become  available  to  replace 
Leon  and  Elaine  Good  in  agriculture  devel- 
opment work  at  Mahaddei  when  the  Goods 
return  to  the  United  States  on  furlough  in 
August  1972.  The  Buckwalters  will  transfer 
from  their  present  misssion  assignment  in 
Tanzania. 

Near  the  end  of  their  meeting,  Secretary 
Kulmie  told  Harold  Reed  that  one  of  his 
purposes  for  calling  the  meeting  was  to 
understand  clearly  what  the  Mennonite 
Mission  is  attempting  to  do  so  that  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  can  give  the  Mennonite 
Mission’s  work  their  approval. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Rejoice  Begins  in  March 

REJOICE\  the  new 
family  worship  maga- 
zine, will  appear  in 
March.  It  is  designed 
on  two  levels  — for 
families  with  younger 
children  and  families 
with  youth  and  adults. 

REJOICEl  contains 
daily  Bible  reading, 
activities  for  the  fam- 
ily, and  personal 
questions  — all  on  one 
page  for  both  levels.  Each  issue  will  also 
include  feature  articles  of  inspiration  that 
will  strengthen  family  life  and  five  pages  of 
prayer  concerns  related  to  the  work  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

REJOICEl  a quarterly  publication,  will  be 
published  jointly  by  three  Mennonite  de- 
nominations. It  will  replace  the  devotional 
magazine  formerly  published  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Church,  and  the  Mennonite 
Church.  George  G.  Konrad,  professor  of 
Christian  education  at  Mennonite  Brethren 
Biblical  Seminary  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  will 
serve  as  editor.  James  E.  Horsch,  associate 
editor,  will  continue  to  provide  prayer  con- 
cerns related  to  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Subscribers  to  Family  Worship  will  auto- 
matically receive  REJOICEl  New  subscribers 
mav  place  orders  for  REJOICEl  with  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683  or  Provident  Bookstores. 

Commission  on  Evangelism 
Prepares  for  Action 

The  Commission  on  Evangelism  for  the 
Mennonite  Church  has  been  appointed  and 
will  be  meeting,  according  to  present  plans, 
Feb.  24,  in  Chicago.  The  purpose  of  the 


commission  is  to  stimulate,  coordinate,  pro- 
mote, and  train  for  an  enlarged  emphasis  on 
evangelism  in  the  congregations,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  Probe  72  and  Key  73.  It  will 
serve  as  counsel  to  Howard  J.  Zehr,  recent- 
ly appointed  secretary  for  evangelism. 
Named  to  participate  for  a two-year  period 
were:  Willis  Breckbill,  Louisville,  Ohio;  Alvin 
Brown,  Chicago,  111.;  Norman  Derstine, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.;  David  E.  Hostetler,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.;  Robert  Johnson,  Kitchener,  Ont.; 
David  Lehman,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Laurence 
Martin,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Paul  M.  Miller,  Go- 
shen, Ind.;  Boyd  Nelson,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
and  Chester  Wenger,  Salunga,  Pa. 

Editors  Visit  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Church  Agencies 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa., 
shared  views,  aims  and  problems  with 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  periodical  di- 
vision editors  in  consecutive  “press-confer- 
ence” sessions  Jan.  26  and  27.  Dan  Hertz- 
ler,  periodical  division  head  at  MPH, 
arranged  this  exchange  in  a continuing 
effort  to  acquaint  the  periodical  editors  with 
the  work  of  the  church  and  to  discuss 
editorial  goals  with  the  various  church 
agencies. 

Requests  for  the  film  The  Quiet  in  the 

Land  have  come  to  the  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  and  to  other  Mennonite  agencies. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  film  is  available 
only  from  the  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  Forty-Foot  and  Detwiler 
Roads,  Lansdale,  Pa.  19446,  and  that  all 
requests  for  rental  should  be  addressed  to 
them. 

Ministers  often  write  for  counsel  and 
help  in  preparing  their  self-employment 
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income  tax.  We  have  some  special  Minister’s 
Guides  1971  Income  Tax  booklets  available 
for  a reasonable  price  upon  request.  Sev- 
eral neighboring  ministers  can  use  one  co- 
operatively. Write  J.  J.  Hostetler,  Box  342, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Mario  Snyder,  Moron,  B.S.,  Argentina, 
Jan.  10,  writes:  "We  are  experiencing  some 
interesting  signs  in  church  growth,  which 
has  resulted  in  five  new  persons  being  re- 
ceived into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  We 
are  learning  that  when  people  are  living 
an  abundant  life  in  Christ,  that  numerical 
growth  comes  by  itself.  So  we  covet  a great 
experience  with  Christ’s  Holy  Spirit  for  us 
and  each  member  of  the  church. 

Vern  Miller,  minister  at  Lee  Heights 
Community  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will 
be  guest  speaker  on  The  Mennonite  Hour, 
Mar.  5,  12.  His  subject  for  Sunday,  March 
5,  will  be  “One  Lord,  One  Faith,  One 
Baptism.”  On  Mar.  12  his  theme  will  be, 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Is  upon  You.” 
Miller  also  serves  as  chaplain  at  the 
Cleveland  House  of  Correction.  He  is  au- 
thor of  the  booklet.  The  City,  What  Is  It 
Really  Like? 

The  Southwest  Mennonite  Conference 
held  its  annual  meetings  Nov.  25,  26  at  the 
Calvary  Mennonite  Church  in  Inglewood, 
Calif.  The  delegate  body  elected  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  the  Executive  Committee: 
Donald  E.  Yoder,  Conference  Overseer; 
Roger  Richer,  Moderator;  John  T.  Kreider, 
Director  of  Extension;  Theron  Weldy, 
Secretary;  and  Samuel  A.  Spicher,  Treasur- 
er. 

Abner  Hershberger,  associate  professor 
of  art  at  Goshen  College,  opened  a one- 
man  art  exhibition  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Jan.  25,  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
library.  Hershberger,  who  was  present  for 
the  opening  presented  a slide-lecture  on 
his  work.  The  exhibit  features  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  silk-screen  prints.  The  ex- 
hibition is  open  to  the  public  at  no  charge 
through  Feb.  24. 

Nelson  Kilmer,  professor  of  physics  and 
mathematics  at  Hesston  College,  has  re- 
ceived a post  doctoral  fellowship  associated 
with  Al  Kalantar’s  work  at  the  University 
of  Alberta  at  Edmonton.  The  research  is  a 
3-month  continuation  of  a similar  research 
project  in  luminescence  of  organic  molecules 
at  low  temperatures  done  by  the  two 
scientists  several  summers  ago. 

Goshen  College  women  will  host  their 
mothers  on  campus  during  special  activities 
the  weekend  of  Mar.  11,  12.  The  fourth 
annual  Mother’s  Weekend  will  include  a 
mother-daughter  brunch  Saturday  morning, 
a discussion  between  mothers  and  daughters 
on  “experiences  and  roles  as  women,”  and 
a banquet  Saturday  evening  followed  by  the 
all-school  drama,  Bertolt  Brecht’s  Galileo. 

The  Japanese  language  broadcast  released 
from  HCJB,  Quito,  Ecuador,  is  reaching 
into  Brazil  and  Japan  with  excellent  results, 
reports  Hiroshi  Kaneko,  a Japanese  Menno- 


nite pastor  and  director  of  the  broadcast. 
Listener  response  averages  500  letters  each 
month,  90  percent  of  these  from  unsaved 
people.  Two  half-hour  programs  are  broad- 
cast daily  to  Brazil  where  more  than  a half 
million  Japanese-speaking  people  live.  One 
full-hour  program  is  beamed  daily  to  Japan. 

Alan  Kreider,  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Goshen  College,  has  been  awarded 
a $9,000  research  fellowship  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies.  The  fel- 
lowship will  enable  Kreider  to  do  research 
in  London,  England,  next  vear.  “Much  is 
heard  about  the  Protestant  Reformation  only 
from  writings  of  the  great  leaders  and 
theologians,”  says  Kreider.  “But  it  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  common  people.  I 
want  to  study  specific  ways  in  which  reli- 
gious change  affected  English  society.” 

Special  meetings;  J.  C.  Wenger,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Lindale,  Linville,  Va.,  Feb.  20, 
22-27.  Fred  Augsburger,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
at  Landisville,  Pa.,  Mar.  8-15.  John  M. 
Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Salem  Ridge, 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  Mar.  11,  12.  William  R. 
Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Sunnvslope 
Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Feb.  20-27. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Kansas 
City  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Kansas  City, 
Mo,;  thirteen  at  Hartville,  Ohio;  thirteen  at 
Wooster,  Ohio;  two  at  Plato,  Lagrange,  Ind.; 
two  at  Elkton,  Va.;  one  at  Mt.  Clinton, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.;  three  at  Beldor,  Elkton, 
Va. 

Change  of  address;  Mrs.  Kathryn  Troyer 
(retired  missionary  from  India  and  Puerto 
Rico)  from  3003  S.  Main,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to 
Greencroft  Villa,  2000  S.  15th  Street,  Go- 
shen, Ind.  46526. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Really  do  miss  “Seth's  Korner”  and  hope  it 
will  soon  be  back  in  print.  I think  it  has  some 
real  “food  for  thought,”  — Mary  Anna  Reeder, 
Hubbard,  Ore. 

• • • 

The  first  time  I saw  “Seth’s  Korner”  I didn’t 
read  it.  I felt  it  was  someone  making  fun  of 
the  Southern  people  — you  know  people  do.  I 
am  from  the  South  and  I know  how  people 
said  I talked.  If  he  talks  like  this  go  ahead  and 
print  it  that  way.  If  he  doesn’t  talk  that  way, 
print  it  the  way  he  talks.  I read  "Seth’s  Kor- 
ner” now  and  like  most  of  it,  but  his  spelling  — 
I can’t  understand  part  of  it.  So  let’s  quit 
wasting  space  in  the  Gospel  Herald  with  all  of 
the  letters  and  do  something  — either  quit  print- 
ing “Seth’s  Korner”  or  do  print  it.  I read  about 
all  of  the  Gospel  Herald  and  enjoy  it,  even  the 
letters.  — Nellie  Brenneman,  Accident,  Md. 

• o • 

I appreciate  very  much  the  Gospel  Herald, 
with  its  thought-provoking  and  solid  articles.  I 
strongly  support  Bro.  Nelson  Kauffman’s  editorial, 
“What  Proves  One's  Belief  in  the  Blood?”  (Jan. 
18).  The  mention  or  absence  of  the  word  “blood” 
does  not  prove  or  disprove  a thing,  whether  in 
songs,  preaching,  or  daily  conversation. 

I remember  how  shocked  I was  to  hear  criti- 
cism of  The  Mennonite  Hymnal,  that  songs  on  the 
blood  of  Christ  were  omitted.  I thought  that 


was  answered  adequately  by  Bro.  Paul  Erb  at 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.  Yet 
the  criticism  persists,  because  the  index  has  listing 
for’blood  of  Christ.”  What  are  the  facts? 

By  looking  under  “Atonement,”  “Jesus  Christ, 
Cross  of,”  and  “Suffering  of”  you  can  find  29 
songs  which  mention  the  blood  of  Christ  in  their 
text,  and  three  others  which  have  the  words 
“bleed”  or  “bled."  (These  are:  103,  161,  165, 

166,  167,  170,  235,  239,  244,  248.  254.  283,  375, 

400.  401,  404,  473,  532,  535,  537,  540,  541,  549, 

552.  553,  554,  555,  557,  561,  562,  576,  and  581.) 

In  the  process  1 ran  across  two  others,  558  and 
559.  And  I am  sure  this  is  not  exhaustive. 

In  these  listings  I also  found  37  numbers 
which  clearly  declared  the  death  of  Christ  for 
us,  12  of  which  are  in  the  Passion  section, 
157-173.  Most  of  these  37  mention  the  cross  of 
Christ,  Calvary,  that  He  was  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
or  sacrificed  His  life  for  us.  Many  of  these  were 
written  long  before  the  Modernist-Fundamentalist 
controversy,  when  the  word  “blood  was  needed 
to  prove  orthodoxy. 

In  the  light  of  this  abundant,  yet  not  exhaustive, 
evidence  why  would  anyone  who  has  the  love 
of  God  in  his  heart  and  loves  the  brethren 
make  any  accusation  without  checking  further? 
“Love  thinketh  no  evil.”  “Let  us  love  one 
another.”  God  will  help  us  to  do  it. 

I also  love  Brother  Seth,  even  though  (and 
because)  he  points  out  my  inconsistencies.  I get 
the  impression  from  some  letters  to  the  editor 
that  Bro.  Seth  is  getting  to  us.  It  might  be 
easier  to  get  rid  of  him  than  to  confess  and 
turn  from  sin.  But  God  loves  Brother  Seth,  and 
I hope  we  don’t  crucify  him  or  put  him  on  the 
shelf.  — Walter  Smeltzer,  Manson,  Iowa 

9 0 0 

Dear  Brother  Seth: 

Your  ‘Korner  has  been  under  such  severe 
criticism  lately  that  I felt  I should  write  and 
let  you  know  how  much  I appreciate  it.  Many 
of  us  need  to  be  shaken  loose  from  our  com- 
placent, smug,  self-righteous  attitudes.  And 
you  do  hit  where  it  hurts.  However,  I’ll  admit 
it  isn’t  easy  to  take  these  rebukes  graciously. 
(We  really  mean  to  be  good.)  And  so  it 
shouldn’t  surprise  you  that  feathers  get  ruffled 
and  people  mutter  about  spelling  and  grammar 
and  “stuff  that  isn’t  fit  to  print.”  Look  at  all  the 
nasty  things  they  said  about  Jesus.  (They  put 
Him  on  the  cross  too.)  I haven’t  heard  of  any 
moves  to  have  you  tarred  and  feathered.  So 
please  don’t  give  up  or  be  discouraged.  Your 
gift  seems  to  be  the  writing  of  satire.  I hope 
you  don’t  neglect  it,  or  wince  when  some  verbal 
stones  are  thrown  your  way.  — Sarah  Yoder, 
Elverson,  Pa. 

o o o 

In  the  interests  of  ordinary  suitability  and  fit- 
ness, I suggest  that  you  discontinue  “Seth’s 
Korner.”  The  speech  seems  forced  and  is  lacking 
the  dignity  of  expression  usually  found  in  reli- 
gious periodicals.  Frankly,  I’ve  never  felt  quite 
able  to  read  more  than  the  first  part  of  it.  Almost 
repellent.  — B.  L.  Winger,  Broomall,  Pa. 

• o o 

I m reading  the  pros  and  cons  of  keeping 

“Brother  Seth'  in  Gospel  Herald  with  great  in- 
terest. But  in  spite  of  some  rather  valid  reasons 
why  people  don’t  like  him,  I vote  to  keep  his 
column.  1 find  I need  some  good,  clean  humor  to 
relax  me  mid  the  stresses  of  life.  — Grace  Leh- 
man, Lancaster,  Pa. 

o o o 

I keep  reading  the  responses  to  "Seth’s  Kor- 
ner and  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
would  like  to  see  it  discontinued. 

1 taught  English  in  a public  high  school  for 
eight  years  and  for  the  past  four  years  have  been 
teaching  English  composition  in  a community 

college,  but  I have  yet  to  see  any  student  — even 
at  very  low  levels  of  achievement  — who  uses 
the  English  language  in  such  an  illiterate  manner. 

Every  English  instructor  can  tell  you  that 
the  more  illiterate  the  form  of  writing,  the 
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more  difficult  it  will  be  for  the  writer  to  get  his 
message  to  his  reader. 

Now,  I admit  that  Seth  may  have  a message 
which  we  need,  but  his  style  of  writing  makes 
the  task  of  reading  too  laborious  to  be  fruitful, 
and  1 for  one  will  not  labor  my  way  through 
the  garbled  language  — garbled  because  it  is 
overexaggerated  — in  order  to  discover  his  mes- 
sage wnen  I can  read  other  writings  far  more 
intelligible.  Please,  could  we  put  our  magazine 
on  a higher  plane  of  achievement  than  Seth’s 
poor  example  of  expression  places  it?  — Shirley 
Gerig  Call,  Lebanon,  Ore. 

I want  to  get  my  vote  in  in  favor  of  Brother 
Seth.  1 really  do  like  his  “Korner”  and  look 
forward  to  seeing  it  in  the  Herald.  I am  not 
always  sure  whether  he  is  for  me  or  agin 
me  but  1 always  read  his  article  with  profit.  I 
also  appreciate  the  page  “From  My  Scrapbook 
and  the  frequent  “Wit  and  Wisdom  you  share 
with  us  in  the  Herald.  I think  Christian  truths 
can  be  shared  with  a bit  of  humor  very  ef- 
fectively. Jesus  Himself  used  this  way  of  teach- 
ing. Who  can  deny  the  humor  in  His  “strain  at 
a gnat  and  swallow  a camel”  parable?  Keep  up 

the  good  work.  — Elmer  Borntrager,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

0 0 0 

As  a longtime  reader  of  our  church  papers,  I 
want  to  register  my  objection  to  the  printing 
of  “Seth’s  Korner”  in  our  church  paper. 

What  would  persons  from  other  countries 
studying  our  language  or  with  a little  English 
think  of  such  a column  in  a church  paper, 
where  a person  brags  about  his  own  goodness 
and  downgrades  the  unfortunate  and  poor  (Nov. 
2)? 

You  do  not  win  men  to  Christ  or  to  the  church 
or  build  them  up  in  the  Christian  faith  by  satire 
or  sarcasm.  So  why  print  it?  Love  and  compas- 
sion is  a better  way.  — Ernest  H.  Miller,  Chesa- 
peake, Va. 

o o • 

In  regard  to  “Seth’s  Korner."  It  probably  has 
good  enough  thoughts  and  ideas,  but  why  not 
use  good  everyday  spelling,  etc.,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  make  it  appear  funny?  We  can  find  fun- 
nies if  this  is  our  desire.  As  it  has  been  men- 
tioned by  one  writer  to  Gospel  Herald,  Seth 
probably  has  had  four  years  of  high  school,  four 
years  of  college,  four  years  of  seminary,  etc. 
Then  why  resort  to  this  way  of  expressing  him- 
self? We  read  in  the  Scripture,  “Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order.  1 don  t under- 
stand why  our  editor  would  be  obliged  to  print 
things  this  way.  Why  not  drop  this  Seth  talk?  — 
Jeff  G.  Gingerich,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

Being  a fairly  “new  Mennonite  (from  a 
non-Mennonite  background)  I have  not  ever,  be- 
fore this,  voiced  my  opinion  on  Gospel  Herald 
articles.  In  fact,  until  a couple  of  months  ago,  I 
had  never  heard  of  Brother  Seth.  Then,  one  day 
at  one  of  our  Bible  studies  one  of  our  sisters, 
of  an  Oklahoma  background,  played  a tape  which 
she  had  made  of  herself  reading  “Seth  s_  Kor- 
ner.” It  was  “jist  the  way  she’d  a’  sed  it.  Her 
husband  will  listen  to  those  tapes  all  day,  where- 
as he  would  never  listen  to  anything  else. 

Now  I am  surprised,  literally  amazed,  at  the 
comments  pouring  in  to  the  Gospel  Herald  about 
“Seth’s  Korner.”  Please,  please  — do  not  drop 
it.  It  says,  in  an  everyday  manner,  what  an  or- 
dinary column  would  take  several  lines  and 
long  words  to  say.  No  one  is  poking  fun,  and 
there  should  be  a column  that  is  a little  un- 
Mennonite,  for  we  Mennonites  with  an  un- 
Mennonite  background  who  are  sometimes  a little 
bewildered  with  all  of  the  very  Mennonite  way 
of  saying  things. 

We  all  love  our  dear  Lord,  whether  we  say  it 
in  a Mennonite  manner,  or  "jist  like  r Bruther 
Seth.”  “Seth’s  Korner”  is  the  first  thing  I read, 
whenever  it  is  printed. 

I vote  “yes”  for  Brother  Seth.  — Tamara 
Kooman,  Siletz,  Oregon 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:9) 

Bender,  Paul  E.  and  Leona  M.  (Miller), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  fifth  son,  Kevin 
Ray,  Jan.  15,  1972. 

Frey,  Clarence  and  Verna  (Bauman),  Dryden, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Lowell  Gene,  Jan. 
9,  1972. 

Hertzler,  Lowell  and  Betty  (Hauder),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  son,  Shelby  Terrence,  Jan.  11, 
1972. 

Litwiller,  Francis  and  Phyllis  (Yoder),  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Andrea 
Rochelle,  Jan.  19,  1972. 

Mast,  Delvin  and  Sharon  (Moser),  Salisbury, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Cheryl  Lynn,  Oct. 
21, 1971. 

Mast,  Earl  and  Rebecca  (Siethman),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian  Earl,  Jan. 
5,  1972. 

Mast,  Wesley  and  Betty  (Snyder),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  David  Wesley,  Nov. 
29,  1971. 

Miller,  Andrew  R.  and  Susanna  (Schmucker), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  seventh  child,  fourth  son, 
Leslie  Allen,  Jan.  3,  1972. 

Miller,  Richard  A.  and  Rebecca  (Barnell), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Karla  Jil- 
lane,  Jan.  6,  1972. 

Moyer,  Ronald  and  Rosalie  (Heatwole),  Pow- 
hatan, Va.,  first  child,  Sidney  Wayne,  Oct.  14, 

1971. 

Nofziger,  David  and  Judy  (Carlson),  Lynnwood, 
Wash.,  first  child,  Nathaniel  David,  Dec.  28,  1971. 

Reiter,  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Kratz),  Barto,  Pa., 
second  son,  Peter  Jay,  Jan.  3,  1972. 

Roth,  Leslie  and  Lauralee  (Roth),  Milford,  Neb., 
second  child,  first  son,  Michael  William,  Jan.  2, 

1972. 

Slaubaugh,  Ernest  and  Marjo  (Bacher),  Wol- 
ford, N.D.,  fourth  son,  Kendall  Jay,  Nov.  11, 
1971. 

Sprague,  Jerry  and  Doris  (Burns),  Kimmell, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kenneth  Lee,  Dec.  6,  1971. 

Yoder,  Clarence  and  Gretchen  (Honderich), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Chelsea  Rae, 
Dec.  13,  1971. 

Young,  Jerry  and  Nadine  (Smucker),  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  first  child,  Christopher  David,  Jan. 
14,  1972. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months*  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bauman  — Burkholder.  — Ray  Bauman,  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  and  Katherine 
Ann  Burkholder,  Markham,  Ont.,  Wideman  cong., 
by  Paul  Martin,  July  24,  1971. 

Bell  — Gingrich.  — Dennis  Paul  Bell,  Preston, 
Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Carol  Lucille  Ging- 
rich, Preston,  Ont.,  Wanner  cong.,  by  Howard 
S.  Schmitt,  Nov.  6,  1971. 

Clayton  — Suter.  — Gregory  Lynn  Clayton, 
Fairfax,  Va.,  and  Donna  Lee  Suter,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Chicago  Avenue  cong.,  by  Harold  G. 
Eshleman,  Nov.  6,  1971. 

Hoover  — Otter. — John  Lynn  Hoover  and 
Donna  Lynn  Otter,  both  of  Markham,  Ont., 
Wideman  cong.,  by  Paul  Martin,  July  17,  1971. 

Hoover  — Watters.  — Vernice  Hoover,  Stouff- 
ville,  Ont.,  and  Margaret  Watters,  Rexdale,  Ont., 
both  of  Wideman  cong.,  by  Paul  Martin,  June 
5,  1971. 

Peterson  — Weber.  — Lawrence  Peterson, 


Thunderbay,  Ont.,  Christian  Alliance  cong.,  and 
Dorothy  Weber,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong., 
by  Galen  Johns,  Dec.  28,  1971. 

Schlichter  — Wideman.  — Paul  Harrison  Schlich- 
ter,  Stouffville,  Ont.,  Missionary  Alliance 
Church  and  Mary  Elaine  Wideman,  Stouffville, 
Ont.,  Wideman  cong.,  by  Paul  Martin,  Sept.  24, 

1971. 

Slabach  — Mullet.  — Lloyd  Slabach,  Blounts- 
town,  Fla.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Karen  Mullet, 
Blountstown,  Fla.,  Oak  Terrace  cong.,  by  John 
Eberly,  Dec.  31,  1971. 

Smith  — Gardner.  — Scott  E.  Smith,  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  People's  Bible  Church,  and  Brenda 
Jean  Gardner,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Clinton  Brick 
cong.,  by  John  J.  Yoder,  Nov.  5,  1971. 

Troyer — Erb. — Ronald  Lee  Troyer,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Maribeth 
Erb,  Wellman,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by 
Emery  Hochstetler  and  Robert  K.  Yoder,  Jan.  8, 

1972. 

Yoder  — Hershberger.  — Gaylord  Lee  Yoder, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and 
Shirley  Marie  Hershberger,  Kalona,  Iowa,  East 
Union  cong.,  by  Max  Yoder,  father  of  the  groom, 
Dec.  18,  1971. 

Yoder  — Ricketts.  — Daniel  Clifford  Yoder, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  and  Bev- 
erly Kay  Ricketts,  West  Liberty,  Onio,  United 
Methodist  Church,  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  Jan. 
15,  1972. 

Yoder  — Yoder.  — Stanley  Yoder,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Noreen  Yoder, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Parnell  cong.,  by  Robert  K. 
Yoder,  father  of  the  groom,  Nov.  26,  1971. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Becker,  Katie,  was  born  near  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  Dec.  24,  1894;  died  at  the  Riverside  Hos- 
pital, Toledo,  Ohio,  Jan.  2,  1972;  aged  77  y.  9 
d.  On  March  20,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Fred  Becker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Meredith — Mrs.  Frank  Gil- 
len), one  son  (Lowell),  5 grandchildren,  6 great- 
grandchildren, 3 sisters,  and  one  brother.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sisters  and  3 broth- 
ers. She  was  a member  of  the  Bancroft  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Caudillo,  Leon,  was  born  in  Mexico;  died  Dec. 
21,  1971,  in  his  85th  year.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Bridgeport  Mennonite  Mission  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Groff’s  Funeral  Home  in  charge  of  Leroy  S. 
Stoltzfus,  assisted  by  Richard  Hess. 

Frey,  Almeda,  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  1,  1972.  She  was  married 
to  David  M.  Frey.  Surviving  are  7 children 
(Leonard,  Vernon,  Murray,  Marie — Mrs. 
Arthur  Martin,  Carol — Mrs.  Lome  Brubacher, 
Lila,  and  Kenneth),  5 brothers  (Edward,  Ibra, 
Urias,  Samuel,  and  Norman),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Menno  Martin,  Mrs.  Elias  Martin,  and  Mrs. 
David  Martin).  She  was  a member  of  the  El- 
mira Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Jan.  4,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Leis,  Ray 
Erb,  and  Simeon  Hurst;  interment  in  Elmira 
Church  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Annie,  daughter  of  Menno  and 
Magdalena  (Kropf)  Baechler,  was  born  in  Huron 
Co.,  Ont.,  Feb.  8,  1880;  died  in  Huron  Co., 
Ont.,  Dec.  6,  1971;  aged  91  y.  9 m.  28  d.  On 
Apr.  3,  1900,  she  was  married  to  Chris 
Gingerich,  who  preceded  her  in  death,  Aug.  10. 
1965.  Surviving  are  9 children  (Peter,  Mary  — 
Mrs.  Allan  Steckle,  Edna — Mrs.  Harold  John- 
ston, Simon,  Ida — Mrs.  Ernest  McClinchev, 
Anna — Mrs.  Emmerson  Erb,  Ephraim,  Mar- 
garet— Mrs.  Harold  Soper,  and  Stanley). 
One  daughter  (Lydia— Mrs.  Dan  Steckle)  pre- 
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A 12-year-old  boy  in  Atlanta 
painted  this  picture 

for  Christian  Living. 


Michael  Watson  titled  his  painting 
“ The  Big  Fight” 

We  would  like  to  loan  it  to  your  community  for  a week.  Plus  46 
other  paintings  done  by  black  and  Spanish  children  in  America  s 
large  cities.  What  a way  to  tour  the  black  or  Spanish  child’s 
world!  Muhammad  Ali  the  boxer.  New  York  City  at  night,  an  anti- 
drug painting,  rock  singers,  a drag  race,  the  newborn  baby  Jesus, 
Frog  in  the  Chattahoochie  River,”  polluted  city  skies  are  some 
of  the  paintings  in  the  collection. 

All  of  them  are  prizewinners  from  an  art  contest  sponsored 
for  inner-city  children  by  Christian  Living  last  summer  on  the 
theme  “My  World.”  The  traveling  exhibition  has  already  gotten 
under  way  and  we  hope  your  community  takes  this  opportunity  to 
see  the  “My  World”  exhibit  too.  The  cost  to  you  will  be  return 
postage  only. 

Write: 

“My  World  Art  Show” 
c/ o Christian  Living 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 

For  folks  who  try  to  live  Christian 
— Christian  Living. 


ceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Blake  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  9,  in  charge  of  Cyril  K.  Ginger- 
ich;  interment  in  Blake  Church  Cemetery. 

Givens,  Arthur  T.,  son  of  George  and  Bar- 
bara (Landvater)  Givens,  was  born  at  York,  Pa., 
Mar.  19,  1891;  died  of  a heart  attack  near 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1972;  aged  80  y.  9 m. 
27  d.  On  Nov.  26,  1914,  he  was  married  to 
Sadie  Longenecker,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 children  (Alvin,  Anna  Mae — Mrs. 
Russell  Zeager,  Clarence,  and  Norman),  20 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sis- 
ters (Lizzie  Myers  and  Hallie  Walters).  He  was 
a member  of  Strickler’s  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  18,  in  charge  of 
James  Keener  and  Russell  J.  Baer;  interment 
in  Shope’s  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Lessie  May,  daughter  of  Timothy 
and  Mary  (Powell)  Wenger,  was  born  at  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  Jan.  2,  1890;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1971;  aged  81  y.  11 
m.  18  d.  On  Apr.  23,  1923,  she  was  married  to 
Abram  W.  Hershberger,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  Apr.  22,  1943.  Surviving  are  4 children 
(Beatrice — Mrs.  James  Hess,  Mildred — Mrs. 
Isaac  Risser,  Ruth — Mrs.  G.  Willis  Davis,  and 
Abram  W.),  3 stepchildren  (Mrs.  Alfred  Bren- 
neman,  Elma  Hershberger,  and  Glen  Hersh- 
berger), 12  grandchildren,  7 stepgrandchildren, 
and  21  step-great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Ernest  Miller  and  Mrs.  Ida  Shaddinger),  and  2 
brothers  (Roy  and  Powell).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  23,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Kanagy  and  George  Brunk;  interment  in  Weavers 
Cemetery. 

King,  Irvin  J.,  son  of  Rufus  H.  and  Annie 
E.  (Detweiler)  King,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Apr.  9,  1904;  died  at  his  home  in  Belleville,  Pa., 
Jan.  13,  1972;  aged  67  y.  8 m.  4 d.  On  Apr.  25, 
1929,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Hartzler,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Annabelle 

— Mrs.  Roland  Yoder),  one  son  (I.  Robert),  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Bertha  Peachey  and  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Yoder),  4 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Paul 
P and  John  J.).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Allensville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  16,  in  charge  of 
Paul  Bender,  Raymond  Peachey,  and  Waldo 
Miller;  interment  in  Allensville  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Krabill,  Rachel  E.,  daughter  of  Jacob  Y.  and 
Rachel  (Kanagy)  Zook,  was  born  in  Mifflin  Co., 
Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1888;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  Jan.  7,  1972;  aged  83  y.  10  m. 
18  d.  On  Mar.  17,  1915,  she  was  married  to 
Harvey  E.  Krabill,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
Feb.  1958.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Artie — Mrs. 
John  C.  Yoder,  Rhoda  Zook,  and  Mary — Mrs. 
Charles  Russler).  She  was  a member  of  the  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Jan.  10,  in  charge  of  Howard 
S.  Schmitt  and  Newton  S.  Weber;  interment  in 
Fairview  Cemetery,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Martin,  Maggie,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Sarah 
(Blosser)  Kurtz,  was  born  at  North  Lima,  Ohio, 
Feb.  29,  1896;  died  at  her  home  at  Columbiana. 
Ohio,  Jan.  16,  1972;  aged  75  y.  10  m.  18  d.  On 
Jan.  23,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Harvey 

Rohrer,  who  preceded  her  in  death  Jan.  9,  1965. 
In  1967  she  was  married  to  Harvey  Martin,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Elsie 

— Mrs.  Leonard  Linder  and  Esther — Mrs.  Wayne 
Miller),  one  son  (Leonard),  2 stepdaughters  (Mrs. 
Richard  Conrad  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Horst),  2 step- 
sons (Wilbur  and  Herbert  Martin),  28  grandchil- 
dren, and  11  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Lima  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Midway  Menno- 
nite Church  Jan.  19,  in  charge  of  Richard  Bar- 
tholomew, David  Steiner,  and  Donald  Hicks;  in- 
terment in  Midway  Cemetery. 

Ortega,  Antonio,  died  Dec.  23,  1971,  in  his 
51st  year.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bridge- 
port Mennonite  Mission  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Funeral 
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services  were  held  at  GrotF s Funeral  Home,  in 
charge  of  Leroy  S.  Stoltzfus  and  Richard  Hess. 

Reber,  Noah,  son  of  David  and  Mary  (Swartz- 
endruber)  Reber,  was  born  in  Johnson  County, 
Iowa,  July  12,  1891;  died  of  a heart  attack, 
after  a prolonged  illness,  at  the  Seward  Memorial 
Hospital,  Seward,  Neb.,  Jan.  15,  1972;  aged  80 
y.  6 m.  3 d.  On  Oct.  11,  1914,  he  was  married 
to  Cora  Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 children  (Bernice — Mrs.  rauf  Yoder, 
Kenneth,  Don.  and  Marguerite — Mrs.  Daro0  ' 
Roth),  19  grandchildren,  8 great-grandchild;^?' 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Nancy  Weidlein).  He  wfs  a ‘ 
member  of  the  Bellwood  Mennonite  "jlChurch, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan,  -17,  in 
charge  of  Herbert  L.  Yoder;  intermerit  in  East 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Kathryn  Jane,  daughter  of  J.  Norman 
and  Mary  R.  (Mummau)  Rohrer,  was  bofn  at 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1924;  died  of  cancer  at 
her  home  Jan.  11,  1972;  aged  47  y.  11  m.  13 
d.  Surviving  is  her  mother  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Redcay,  Arlene — Mrs.  Vernon  Niss- 
ley,  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Daniel  Kauffman,  Jr  ). 
One  brother  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  Erisman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  14,  in  charge  of 
Howard  Witmer,  Norman  Shenk,  and  Andrew 
Miller;  interment  in  Erisman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Mahlon  C.,  son  of  Christian 
C.  and  Elizabeth  (Eash),  Swartzendruber,  was 
born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  June  6,  1875;  died 
at  the  Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Jan.  14,  1972;  aged  96  y.  7 m.  8 d.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  5 brothers  and  5 sisters.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Jan.  15,  in  charge  of  Dean  Swartzendruber 
and  Robert  K.  Yoder;  interment  in  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Zehr,  Verna,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Sarah 
(Orendorf)  Schrock,  was  born  near  Accident,  Md., 
Nov.  18,  1905;  died  of  heart  failure  at  the  Mil- 
ford Memorial  Hospital,  Milford,  Del.,  Dec.  29, 
1971;  aged  66  y.  1 m.  11  d.  On  Jan.  12,  1930, 
she  was  married  to  Vernon  Zehr,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 daughters  (Angeline  — Mrs. 
Barry  Solway,  Phyllis — Mrs.  Keith  Hummel, 
Violet  — Mrs.  David  Swartzentruber,  Edith  — 
Mrs.  Robert  Gehman,  Joyce — Mrs.  Carl  Homan, 
Alma — Mrs.  Lowell  Bergey,  and  Esther — Mrs. 
Clyde  Clemens),  2 sons  (Robert  and  Vernon,  Jr.), 
and  29  grandchildren.  One  infant  son  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Green- 
wood Conservative  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of  John 
Mishler  and  Mark  Swartzentruber;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 


Calendar 


Publication  Board,  Chicago,  III.,  Feb.  17. 

Conservative  Conference  Ministers  Fellowship,  Feb.  19. 
Seminar  on  Christianity  and  the  Future.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  29 — Mar. 
10 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies  (AM AS).  Berlin, 
Ohio,  Mar.  2.  3. 

Mennonite  Health  Assembly,  Chicago,  III.,  Mar.  6-9. 
School  for  Ministers,  Hesston,  Kan..  Mar.  7-9. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  Mar.  16. 

EM  BMC  Annual  Meeting.  Mellinger.  Weaverland,  Mt. 
Joy,  Mar.  15,  17,  18. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Annual  Conference,  Hartville.  Ohio, 
Mar.  16-19. 

Probe  72,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Apr.  13-16. 

74th  Annual  Commencement,  Goshen  College,  Apr.  16. 
Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Rocky  Ford  Church,  Rockv  Ford,  Colo..  Mav  5-7. 
Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Goshen  College,  Pentecost 
Sunday  Weekend,  May  19-21. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va..  June  30  to  July  2. 

Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 
18-23. 
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Do  as  I Have  Done  to  You 

Meditation  on  John  13:1-17 

By  Paul  M.  Zehr 


The  Christian  church  has  recognized  two  sacraments  or 
ordinances  throughout  its  history,  namely  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  For  years,  though  never  practiced  by  all  be- 
lievers, the  church  also  practiced  foot  washing.  It  was  prac- 
ticed frequently  from  the  fourth  century  until  about  1730. 
King  James  I was  the  last  English  sovereign  to  practice  it 
on  Maundy  Thursday. 

Foot  washing  was  practiced  among  the  Anabaptists  in  Hol- 
land and  North  Germany,  but  we  don't  find  much  evidence 
of  its  practice  among  the  early  Swiss  Brethren.  Old  Menno- 
nites  in  America  have  practiced  foot  washing  primarily  as 
a result  of  Menno  Simons  and  Dirk  Phillips,  but  even  more 
so  due  to  the  efforts  of  American  leaders  like  J.  B.  Smith 
and  Daniel  Kauffman  who  elevated  it  to  the  same  level  as 
baptism  and  communion  by  calling  it  an  ordinance. 

When  we  trace  our  subject  back  to  the  Bible  we  discover 
its  first  appearance  in  Genesis  18:4.  Abraham  requested 
the  three  visitors  to  wash  their  feet  before  entering  his  tent 
in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  Foot  washing  continued  in  the 
ancient  world  as  a custom  due  to  the  dusty  roads  and  the 
barefoot  or  sandaled  feet. 

Of  particular  significance  was  the  laver  in  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.  30:17-21)  where  both  hands  and  feet  were  washed 
primarily  for  ceremonial  cleansing.  The  New  Testament 
speaks  to  the  subject  in  John  13:1-17  and  1 Timothy  5:10. 

Foot  washing  is  questioned  by  some  who  see  no  need  for 
symbolism  in  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  There 
are  two  dangers  we  face  concerning  Christian  symbolism. 
One  is  the  danger  of  losing  the  symbol  completely  and  with 
it  the  quality  of  life  symbolized.  The  other  danger  is  to 
idolize  the  symbol  by  practicing  only  the  symbol.  Before  we 
can  talk  about  symbolism  we  must  discover  the  reality. 

Let  us  examine,  therefore,  the  passage  to  determine  what 
Jesus  was  symbolizing  in  this  significant  act. 

The  Circumstances  Surrounding  the  Act.  John  13:1-5 

First,  we  are  confronted  with  the  question  of  time.  When 
did  Jesus  wash  the  disciples  feet?  John  says,  Before  the 
feast  of  the  passover.”  The  Greek  participle  of  verse  2 
should  be  translated  “in  the  process  of  supper.’’  This  would 
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Petersburg.  He  is  a member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 


place  the  time  of  washing  Thursday  evening  only  moment 
before  the  passover  meal.  Could  it  be  they  were  all  seatei 
about  the  table  except  Jesus  when  He  started  the  act? 

Second,  there  is  the  occasion.  Why  did  Jesus  perform  thi 
humiliating  act?  If  we  go  to  Luke  22:24  we  discover  ther 
was  strife  among  the  disciples  at  the  passover  meal.  The 
were  at  odds  with  each  other  as  to  who  was  the  greatesl 
Surely  we  must  take  this  into  account  if  we  are  to  arriv 
at  a proper  understanding  of  the  act.  Indeed,  it  is  a sa 
picture  when  we  discover  the  Twelve,  after  living  with  th 
divine  Son  of  God  for  three  years,  now  at  the  point  of  th 
solemn  passover  meal  in  conflict  with  each  other.  They  di 
not  even  have  time  to  follow  the  custom  of  washing  feel 
Why?  Because  they  were  too  busy  bickering  among  then 
selves!  What  a tragedy! 

Unlike  us,  the  Master’s  patience  didn’t  give  out.  Mar 
of  us  would  have  walked  out  the  door,  but  not  Jesus  Chris 
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fohn  says,  “He  loved  them  to  the  end  which  means  to 
the  greatest  degree  one  could  love.  This  leads  us,  in  the 
third  place,  to  conclude  that  the  basis  for  the  act  was  the 
2jreat  love  Christ  had  for  His  disciples. 

Fourth,  we  have  the  tools  used  in  performing  the  act. 
They  were  very  simple:  an  old  basin,  a towel,  and  a little 
vater.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  a setting  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples are  about  the  table  arguing  among  themselves  who 
s the  greatest  and  the  Master  is  quietly  coming  to  their 
feet  with  the  basin  and  towel.  Surely,  “the  Son  of  man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a ransom  for  many”  (Mk.  10:45).  Can  one  find  better 
tools  to  deal  with  strife  than  the  basin,  towel,  and  water 
which  the  Master  used? 

The  Conditions  Supporting  the  Act.  John  13:6- 1 1 

The  serenity  of  mood  is  suddenly  pierced  with  Peter’s 
cutting  words,  “Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?”  Why  should 
Peter  protest?  After  all  wasn’t  he  the  rock  disciple?  Upon 
Further  examination  we  find  Peter’s  hang-up  was  his  strife 
For  position.  He  obviously  remembered  the  Old  Testament 
ceremonial  washing  which  symbolized  cleansing  and  sanctifica- 
tion. 

Because  Peter  was  trying  to  climb  another  rung  in  the 
ladder  of  pride  he  thought  to  himself,  “Lord  if  You  tjiink  I 
need  cleansing  You’re  mistaken.  I am  holy  enough  to  be 
Vice-President  of  Jesus  and  Co.  Inc.,  and  don’t  need  any 
cleansing.”  A second  answer  to  Peter’s  objection  grew  out 
nf  the  custom  of  the  day.  A servant  always  washed  the 
Feet  of  the  master. 

Peter’s  pride  led  him  to  say  to  himself,  “Christ  will  not 
wash  me.  I’m  independent  and  will  do  my  own  washing.  If 
mything  I’ll  wash  the  Master’s  feet  too.  Nobody  will  do 
things  for  me!”  Sad  to  say,  fiery  Peter  had  not  yet  learned 
humility  is  not  only  willingness  to  serve  another,  but  also 
willingness  to  be  served  by  another. 

Jesus  soon  cut  through  Peter’s  pride  by  saying,  “If  I wash 
thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.  Peter  continued  to 
think  of  the  ceremonial  cleansing  when  he  replied,  “Lord, 
not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head.”  In  His 
response  to  Peter,  Jesus  moved  beyond  the  ceremonial  cleans- 
ing by  implying  if  you’re  humble  enough  to  let  me  wash  your 
Feet  your  sin  of  pride  will  be  dealt  with  and  you  won’t  need 
Further  cleansing. 

Peter  had  forgotten  the  demands  of  discipleship,  namely 
that  of  giving  up  self.  Says  the  commentator  Westcott,  “The 
first  condition  of  discipleship  is  self-surrender.”  In  fact,  Jesus 
demonstrated  His  humble  act  by  washing  the  feet  of  sinful 
[udas!  Surely  there  was  no  cleansing  of  Judas  the  Betrayer 
who  left  the  group  a few  moments  later. 

How  great  a symbol  of  servanthood  when  contrasted  with 
Pilate  who  washed  his  hands.  Spiritual  revolution  takes  place 
when  brethren  stop  washing  their  hands  over  differences  be- 
tween them  by  turning  their  backs  to  each  other  and  begin 
to  humble  themselves  and  wash  each  other’s  feet. 

True  brotherhood  happens  when  we  are  willing  to  receive 


help  from  our  brother  and  when  we  are  willing  to  be  our 
brother’s  servant.  Can  one  find  a better  symbol  of  humility 
and  brotherhood  than  stooping  and  washing  the  dirt  off  an- 
other person’s  skin  on  the  bottom  of  his  foot? 

The  Contents  Summarizing  the  Act.  John  13:12-17 

After  making  the  round  Jesus  took  a few  moments  to  ex- 
plain the  act  He  had  performed.  By  taking  the  servant’s 
role  of  washing  feet  Christ  set  forth  the  pattern  of  relation- 
ship in  the  kingdom.  Verse  16  tells  us  the  sent  one  (Christ) 
is  not  greater  than  the  sender  (God).  The  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  lord.  In  this  simple  act  Christ  demonstrated 
His  servant  role  in  the  world  (see  Philippians  2:5-11). 

At  the  same  time  Christ  called  the  disciples  to  perform 
this  simple  act  to  others.  “For  I have  given  you  an  exam- 
ple, that  ye  should  do  as  I have  done  to  you  Instead  of 
fighting  over  position  (Lk.  22:24),  the  action  of  pride,  we  are 
to  become  servants  of  one  another. 

The  relationship  of  humility  and  servanthood  that  exists 
between  Christ  and  God,  now  demonstrated  in  John  13  be- 
tween Christ  and  His  disciples,  is  the  kind  of  relationship 
that  ought  to  exist  between  brother  and  brother  in  the 
church.  The  foot  washing  experience  went  far  beyond  the 
ceremonial  cleansing  and  the  custom  of  the  day  because  it 
took  place  when  the  disciples  were  not  interested  in  serving 
each  other,  they  were  striving  to  be  masters. 

Foot  washing  has  relevance  for  us  when  we  get  away  from 
idolizing  the  symbol.  We  must  practice  the  real  servant- 
brotherhood  role  in  daily  living.  If  we  can’t  be  a servant  to 
any  fellow  believer  (Jesus  even  included  Judas)  in  daily  living 
we  only  become  hypocrites  when  we  wash  feet. 

Foot  washing  as  a symbol  does  have  relevance  in  the  ur- 
ban cosmopolitan  church.  Where  black  and  white  brothers 
live  and  work  together,  where  rich  and  poor  break  bread 
together,  where  conservative  and  liberal  experience  oneness 
in  Christ  Jesus,  there  foot  washing  symbolizes  what  happens 
daily  in  the  Christian  community.  But  where  brother  is  in 
strife  with  brother,  where  black  and  white  express  acts  of 
hatred,  where  rich  deprive  poor,  foot  washing  is  only  idolatry. 

A worldwide  Christian  church  requires  a worldwide  broth- 
erhood concept.  All  believers  in  Christ  must  be  servants  one 
of  another.  Thus  foot  washing  has  relevance  between  believ- 
ers in  the  mother  American  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
daughter  foreign  mission  church. 

Are  we  American  Mennonites  willing  to  be  the  servants 
of  and  be  served  by  new  Mennonite  Christians  in  Africa, 
South  America,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Vietnam?  There  just 
might  be  a revival  among  us  if  at  the  next  session  of  Men- 
nonite World  Conference,  instead  of  ending  the  conference 
as  at  the  last  Mennonite  General  Conference  in  August, 
1971,  with  the  towel,  basin  and  water,  we  would  begin  the 
conference  this  way  rather  than  with  the  agenda. 

May  God  help  us  to  neither  idolize  the  symbol  nor  forget 
the  symbol,  but  to  live  the  real  daily.  Then  foot  washing  will 
indeed  be  what  Christ  intended.  Jesus  said,  “If  ye  know 
these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.”  ^ 
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Seth's  Korner 

Herd  that  sum  folks  in  our  church  are  gittin  interested  in 
bein  what  they  are  pleasin  to  kail  as  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
Now,  Seth  is  mighty  kautious  about  such  goings  on  and  wood 
give  a few  pearls  of  wisdom  fer  you  folks  to  look  at  before 
you  find  yerselves  in  water  ovir  yer  head  and  you  not 
knowin  how  to  evin  dog  paddle  which  is  the  furst  way  this 
riter  learned  how  to  swim. 

Jest  suppoze  that  the  wurst  came  furst  and  you  git 
filled  with  the  Spirit  and  start  talkin  in  tongues?  And  if  you 
did,  what  wood  othurs  think?  Woodnt  lots  of  folks  at  church 
think  that  wuz  kinder  dum?  You  bet  your  boots  they  wood, 
kause  we  got  a lot  of  smart  peepul  in  most  Mennonite 
churches  these  days.  Best  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke 
it.  And  if  you  dont  like  my  analergy  kause  you  dont  smoke 
(Seth  duznt  neither),  you  best  jest  refract  on  it  a bit,  which 
means  chaw  it  around  in  your  mind.  I bin  prakticin  how  to 
talk  for  quite  a spell.  I wurk  them  “Increase  Your  Wurd 
Powers”  from  the  Readers  Digest  eviry  month.  And  lots  of 
times  Im  gittin  six  or  seven  rite,  and  I used  to  miss  a passel 
of  them.  So  here  Im  learnin  how  to  talk  reel  good  and  now 
Im  suppozed  to  forgit  it?  How  kum?  I sorter  proud  of  bein 
able  to  slip  my  tongue  around  and  talk  spry  and  smart  like, 
this  kolumn  bein  livin  proof  of  that.  I’m  happy  to  report  that 
a perfessor  from  Goshen  Collige  looked  at  my  ritin  and  said 
reel  reverent  like,  “I  aint  nevir  seen  anything  like  it.”  Peers 
to  me  I wood  have  to  give  up  a powerful  lot  of  myself  if  I 
wuz  to  speak  sum  other  language  that  others  koodnt  un- 
derstand, and  maybe  they  wood  evin  laugh  at  me  kause  I 
did.  Peepul  best  think  what  they  got  to  give  up  for  they  start 
gittin  filled.  I reckon  the  Spirit  aint  kommin  in  unless  sum 
things  are  dumped  out. 

Seems  to  me  that  them  which  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  aint 
got  much  to  say  about  what  they  do.  They  jest  go  around 
doin  what  the  Lord  picks  out  for  them  to  do.  Looks  to  me 
like  that  about  makes  you  a merchine  and  you  got  to  go 
jest  the  way  the  Lord  drives  you.  And  suppozin  when  that 
happins.  He  drives  you  to  Afriker  or  South  Ameriker? 
Woodnt  that  be  sumthin?  And  you  wood  have  to  leave  your 
job  and  evirything  else.  And  you  mite  git  sick  in  them  forrin 
countries  and  ketch  yeller  fever  or  evin  lepersee.  And  who 
wood  take  keer  of  you?  I tell  you  theres  jest  a lot  of  ques- 
tions that  you  better  ask  yourself  before  you  git  so  much 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  He’s  turnin  you  rite  side  out  or 
wrong  side  in  or  which  ever  way  it  is.  First  thing  a body 
knows  you  kan  hardly  make  a move  before  you  ask  the  Lord 
His  advice. 

Ive  seen  a few  of  these  peepul  that  are  filled  with  the 
Spirit  and  they  go  around  smilin  all  the  time.  Now,  it 
seems  to  Seth  that  there  is  enuf  bad  things  happenin  in  this 
world  that  a feller  ought  to  be  doin  a mite  of  frowin  to  let 
the  sinners  know  he  aint  approvin  of  what  the  Democrats 
are  a doin  all  the  time.  Why,  evin  the  Republicans  sumtimes 
aint  meetin  up  to  my  standards  which  are  mitey  high.  I 
know  that  Ive  said  a Christian  ought  to  be  happy,  but  these 


peepul  which  are  filled  with  the  Spirit  are  happy  about  99.1 
purcent  of  the  time  which  is  pritty  high  — in  fact  it  aini 
quite  human. 

I showed  this  kolumn  to  my  preechur  before  the  editur  gol 
it  and  asked  him  to  korrect  it  for  theologiker  arrows.  He  read 
her  through  twice  (korse,  it  kood  have  jest  bin  once  sinc< 
he  reads  a mite  slow),  then  he  said  kinder  sad  like,  “Whal 
your  sayin,  Seth,  is  rite.  When  your  gittin  filled  up  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  all  them  things  kood  happen.”  Then  he  said, 
sorter  slow,  “And  that’s  bad,  Seth?” 

And  I knew  he  wuz  askin  me  one  of  them  rhetorikal  ques- 
tions which  you  dont  need  to  answer.  I knew  it  wuz  that 
kinda  question  kause  I bin  readin  up  on  them  things  and 
Im  learnin  sum  fancy  words.  So  I didnt  answer  him  and 
jest  felt  real  proud  that  I had  all  them  answers  and  kin  share 
them  with  those  which  aint. 


Truly  Yours, 


Mennonite  History  in  America 

Episode  7 

It  began  in  a Sunday  afternoon  conversation  in  the  farm 
home  of  T.  M.  Erb  near  Newton,  Kansas.  Mrs.  S.  B.  King 
wondered  why  there  could  not  be  a Mennonite  school  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  T.  M.  Erb  carried  the  question  to  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Conference  and  the  Conference  requested 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a school 
“somewhere  in  the  West.” 

The  Board  appointed  a committee.  The  committee  located 
the  school  at  Hesston,  Kansas,  appointed  administrators,  and 
Hesston  College  opened  its  doors  in  1909.  The  “pillar  of 
cloud”  had  led,  and  Hesston  became  the  focal  point  it  is 
today  for  our  churches  in  the  West. 

Similar  leading  had  brought  into  being  Elkhart  Institute 
(1895),  Goshen  College  (1903),  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  (1905);  also  EMC  (1917)  and  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege (1964). 

Last  fall  we  observed  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death 
on  his  knees  of  Christopher  Dock,  "pious  schoolmaster  of  the 
Skippack.”  American  Mennonites  have  always  seen  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  as  important  for  holding  them  for 
Christ  and  the  church,  and  preparing  them  for  work  and 
witness. 

And  so  God  has  given  us,  in  addition  to  colleges,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  Bible  schools,  and  seminaries.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  the  Mennonite  Church  without  its  schools. 
— Paul  Erb. 
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Editorial 


I'm  Excited 


Today  there  is  a growth  of  evangelistic  concern  at  the 
?rass  roots  of  the  church  as  well  as  new  things  happening 
in  the  administrative  and  educational  chambers.  Certainly 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work,  for  a concern  for  others  is  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  And  anyone  getting  around  in  the  church 
:oday  senses  a new  openness  to  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit 
md  a new  readiness  to  respond.  There  is  a hunger  after 
Sod  which  even  two  or  three  years  ago  could  not  be  en- 
visioned. And  doesn’t  Christ  say  if  there  is  real  hunger  after 
ighteousness  a filling  is  assured? 

Two  or  three  years  ago  many  people  in  the  church  were 
itill  sitting  tight.  It  was  hard  to  get  a response  from  any- 
>ne.  Very  few  would  raise  the  hand  even  admitting  need. 
Today  there  is  a new  freedom  in  prayer,  confession,  and  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  many  in  the  church. 

Who  can  deny  that  across  generations  and  educational 
evels  there  is  a new  hunger  for  the  Word  of  God  and  a 
lew  desire  for  a supernatural  work  of  God?  Reports  from 
urveys  are  saying  that  while  a few  years  ago  youth  were 
urning  off  the  church,  now  youth  are  turning  again  to 
he  church.  According  to  one  report  there  “is  a new  willing- 
less  on  the  part  of  persons  in  the  peace  movement  to  return 
o the  pews  they  earlier  abandoned  in  the  institutional  church.” 

What  I’m  really  excited  about  is  what  is  happening  in 
he  area  of  evangelism.  The  broad,  extensive,  and  intensive 
oncern  of  nearly  every  group  today  is  amazing.  It  can  only 
>e  explained  in  terms  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work. 

Here  are  a few  plans  for  the  next  two  years.  April  13- 
6,  1972,  there  is  the  evangelistic  effort  in  what  is  called 
’robe  72.  This  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  all  Mennonite 
roups  of  North  America  to  initiate  a new  and  creative 
pproach  to  reaching  every  person  in  our  country  with 
he  gospel. 

Explo  72  is  an  evangelistic  thrust  on  the  part  of  students 
"om  across  North  America.  This  meeting  of  students,  youth 
;aders,  and  all  kinds  of  youth  and  youth  personnel  will  be 
eld  in  Irwing,  Texas. 

Mission  72  is  the  title  given  to  an  evangelistic  thrust  of 
le  Seventh-Day  Adventists.  The  theme  of  the  Adven- 
sts  is  Reach  Out  for  Life  and  the  objective  is  one-to- 
ne evangelism. 


May  6 and  7,  1972,  weekend,  a centennial  of  evangelistic 
meetings  in  the  Mennonite  Church  will  be  held  at  the  Ma- 
sontown  Mennonite  Church,  Masontown,  Pa.  In  this  con- 
gregation, one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  Mennonite  series 
of  evangelistic  meetings  were  held. 

Key  73  is  the  combining  of  more  than  100  denominations 
in  an  evangelistic  effort  in  1973  to  reach  every  person  in 
North  America  with  the  gospel.  The  theme  for  Key  73  is 
“Calling  Our  Continent  to  Christ.” 

So  evangelistic  concern  is  cutting  across  all  religious  groups. 
In  addition  there  is  a growing  understanding  of  social  con- 
cern as  the  other  side  of  the  same  evangelism  coin.  A 
growing  concern  for  the  whole  person,  which  was  and  is 
Christ’s  concern,  seems  evident. 

In  light  of  this  surge  in  evangelistic  concern  and  in  line 
with  the  concern  of  Key  73  the  General  Board  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  has  made  plans  for  an  ad  hoc  commission  to 
carry  forward  this  emphasis  throughout  the  Mennonite 
Church.  To  do  this  the  Mission  Board  has  employed  Howard 
J.  Zehr  as  a staff  person  to  promote  Key  73.  It  is  planned 
that  this  work  will  be  supported  on  above  budget  giving. 
Numerous  persons  particularly  concerned  about  evangelism 
are  ready  to  contribute  toward  this  work.  Many  others  will, 
without  doubt,  be  called  of  the  Spirit  to  give. 

Isn  t it  exciting  also  that  our  own  denomination  has  re- 
cently released  a whole  new  set  of  instructional  materials 
for  new  believers?  Pastors  are  reporting  that  these 
materials  are  terrific. 

How  can  anyone  look  at  all  these  happenings  and  not  be 
impressed  and  excited  with  what  God  is  doing?  God  is  at 
work.  Many  at  the  administrative  and  leadership  levels  of  the 
church  have  responded.  Many  at  the  local  level  are  excited 
and  responding  also.  The  test  will  be  whether  every  con- 
gregation will  get  involved  in  prayer,  praise,  preparation, 
and  participation. 

If  you  do  not  get  involved  you  will  suffer  loss.  But  who 
can  say  what  great  things  God  has  in  store  if  we  prove  faith- 
ful in  doing  the  work  of  evangelism?  We  have  said  over  the 
years  evangelism  is  the  first  and  foremost  work  of  the 
church.  The  time  has  arrived  to  take  seriously  what  we’ve 
said.  — D. 
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HOWTO 
BECOME  A 
“WARMLY-WINNING 
OTHERS”  PEOPLE. 

NOW 

By  getting  in  on  Probe  72,  the  all-Mennonite  Consultation  on  Evangelism,  Minneapolis,  April  13-16, 
1972.  Probe  72,  an  exploration  of  where  we  are  in  evangelism,  and  where  we  should  be  going.  We'll 
share  insights  with  each  other.  Probe  the  Scriptures  together.  Listen  to  Mennonites  and  Brethren  who 
have  found  a way  to  reach  others  for  Christ.  Amplify  what  is  profitable.  Discuss  evangelistic  values. 
Learn  from  each  other.  And  take  what  we  learn  back  to  where  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
Now  is  the  time  to  register.  $30  individual,  $45  couple,  $15  student/youth.  Send  your  check  to  Probe 
72,  938  Central  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


Program  and  Questions 
About  Probe  72  and  Key  73 

April  13-16,1972 

Theme:  The  Gospel  of  Christ  Reconciles 


Thursday 

am.  Registration 

1 :30  p.m.  Welcome,  Music,  Keynote  Address  — 

“The  Gospel  as  Good  News”  — Myron  Augsburger 
2:30  p.m.  Discussion  Groups 
3:10  p.m.  Break 

3:30  p.m.  Action  Groups,  Biblical  Playback 
7:30  p. m.  Dramatic  Devotional 

8:00  p.m.  Probe:  Retreats  and  Small  Groups  — Eugene  Herr 
— Testimony  by  a Convert 
— A Small-Group  Evangelist 
— Responses  (“Yes,  but”;  “So  what?”) 

— Discussion  Groups 
10:00  p.m.  Nicodemus  Sessions 


Friday 

8:30  a.m.  Music,  Bible  Study,  2 Corinthians  4: 17 
— Waldo  Hiebert 

9:15  a.m.  Break  for  Sharing  Fellowship 
9:45  a.m.  Probe:  Social  Evangelism 

— Hubert  Swartzentruber 
— Testimony 
— Social  Evangelist 
— Responses  (“Yes,  but”;  “So  what?”) 

— Discussion  Groups 

1:30  p.m.  “What  Do  Ye  More  Than  They?” 

— John  H.  Yoder 

2:00  p.m.  Probe:  Peace  as  Evangelism  — Frank  Epp 
— Testimony 

— Peace  and  VS  Evangelist 
— Responses  (“Yes,  but”;  “So  what?”) 

— Discussion  Groups 
Break 

3:45  p.m.  Action  Groups,  Field  Trips,  Biblical  Playback 
7:30  p.m.  Dramatic  Devotional 
8:00  p.m.  Probe:  Visitation  and  Personal  Evangelism 
— Nelson  Kauffman 
— Testimony 

— Visitation  and  Personal  Evangelist 
— Responses  (“Yes,  but”;  “So  what?”) 


— Discussion  Groups 
10:00  p.m.  Nicodemus  Sessions 


Saturday 

8:30  a.m. 

9:15  a.m. 
9:45  a.m. 


1:30  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 


3:45  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 


10:00  p.m. 


Music,  Bible  Study,  1 Corinthians  5:1-11 
— Paul  Miller 

Break  for  Sharing,  Fellowship 

Probe:  Teaching  Evangelism  — Donovan  Smucker 

— Testimony 

— Teaching  Evangelist 

— Responses  (“Yes,  but”;  “So  what?”) 

— Discussion  Groups 

“By  All  Means  Save  Some”  — George  R.  Brunk 
Probe:  Healing  Arts  Evangelism  — Charles  Neff 

— Testimony 

— Healing  Arts  Evangelist 

— Responses  (“Yes,  but  ;“ So  what?”) 

— Discussion  Groups 
Break 

Action  Groups,  Field  Trips,  Biblical  Playback 
Dramatic  Devotional 

Probe:  Media  and  Evangelism  — Kenneth  Weaver 

— Testimony 

— Media  Evangelist 

— Responses  (“Yes,  but”;  “So  what?”) 

— Discussion  Groups 
Nicodemus  Sessions 


Sunday 

9:00  a.m.  Music,  Bible  Study,  2 Corinthians  5: 16-20 
— Henry  Ginder 

9:30  a.m.  Probe:  Preaching  Evangelism  — Peter  Wiebe 
— Testimony 
— Preaching  Evangelist 
— Responses  (“Yes,  but”;  “So  what?”) 

— Discussion  Groups 

1:00  p.m.  “Fire  in  My  Bones”  — Marshal  Tate 
2:00  p.m.  Dedication  Service  — J.  B.  Toews 

Adjourn 
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Mennonite  Consultation  on  Evangelism 


What  Is  Probe  72? 

Probe  72  is  a consultation  of  persons  from  all  Mennonite 
backgrounds.  It  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Minneapolis,  April 
13-16,  1972.  New  Christians  will  share  how  they  have  ex- 
perienced new  life.  Participants  will  tell  how  they  are  seek- 
ing to  bring  persons  to  Christ  and  the  church. 

How  Will  This  Consultation  Be  Different  from  the  U.S. 
and  Canadian  Congresses? 

Delegates  will  spend  three  to  four  hours  a day  in  discus- 
sion groups  and  workshops.  Various  forms  of  evangelism  and 
local  outreach  will  be  explored.  Emphasis  will  be  on  helping 
Mennonites  and  Mennonite  congregations  communicate  with 
the  people  of  their  communities  in  a way  consistent  with 
their  concepts  on  discipleship. 

Who  Is  Planning  the  Consultation? 

Each  of  the  eleven  persons  who  has  written  chapters  for 
the  book.  Probe  for  an  Evangelism-That-Cares,  is  responsi- 
ble for  planning  one  section  of  the  program.  A program  com- 
mittee with  Myron  Augsburger  as  chairman  is  coordinating 
and  guiding  the  consultation. 

Is  Probe  72  an  Attempt  to  Swing  to  the  Conservative 
Right? 

No.  Probe  72  is  an  open  consultation.  Some  will  strongly 
affirm  peace  and  social  action  as  the  way  of  Jesus.  Others 
will  tell  what  is  happening  in  the  lives  of  people  through 
home  visitation  or  small  groups.  Participants  will  listen  to 
each  other  and  seek  to  understand  the  gifts  which  God  is 
using.  Some  people  are  saying  that  the  next  major  thrust  in 
social  action  will  come  from  the  evangelicals.  If  this  is  true, 
we  want  to  be  open  to  it. 

Will  Probe  72  Affirm  that  Everything  We  Have  Been  Do- 
ing Is  Evangelism? 

The  consultation  will  not  downgrade  the  many  good  ser- 
vices in  which  we  are  involved.  These  will  be  affirmed.  But 
the  focus  at  the  consultation  will  be  on  how  the  many  op- 
portunities and  contacts  which  we  have  can  be  more  fully 
used  to  bring  people  into  an  abundant  relationship  with  Je- 
sus Christ  and  His  followers.  “Shop  talk’’  will  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

Will  Probe  72  Parade  Success-Orientated  People  Who  Will 
Give  Cheap  Testimonies? 

We  want  to  give  the  Spirit  a lot  of  room,  but  there  will  be 
checks  and  balances  to  discern  that  which  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  truth  or  that  which  is  only  a half-truth.  For  example, 
there  will  be  a biblical  playback  group  observing  and  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  concerning  the  things  that  are  being  said. 

What  Is  Key  73? 

Key  73  is  Christians  from  over  one  hundred  denomina- 


tions or  groups  working  simultaneously  or  separately  to  share 
Christ  with  every  person  in  North  America  during  1973.  Each 
community  or  church  will  decide  how  it  can  best  do  this. 

Will  There  Be  a Major  Meeting  in  Connection  with  Key  73? 

Since  Key  73  is  not  a congress  or  a consultation,  no  mass 
rally  or  continentwide  gathering  is  being  planned.  There  may 
be  television  programs  with  a target  audience  of  a million 
small  groups. 

Aren’t  We  Too  Concerned  About  Numbers? 

Some  groups  relating  to  Key  73  are  probably  more  inter- 
ested in  numbers  of  converts  than  in  helping  needy  persons 
to  a new  and  deep  quality  of  life.  We  affirm  that  quantity 
and  quality  can  not  be  separated.  More  persons  need  to  ex- 
perience a deeper  quality  of  life.  We  have  excused  ourselves 
too  easily  by  saying  that  it  is  quality,  not  quantity  that 
counts.  There  are  perhaps  one  hundred  million  North  Amer- 
icans who  are  not  finding  abundant  life  in  Christ  or  the 
church.  Probe  72  and  Key  73  will  offer  resources  to  help  us 
meet  the  challenges.  £4 


For  Parents 

Heavenly  Father, 

You  have  given  to  men  and  women 
the  awesome  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  creation  of  life, 
to  nurture  their  children, 
to  teach  them  the  values  and  skills 
they  will  need  as  responsible 
creative  adults. 

Bless  fathers  and  mothers 

as  they  take  on  the  joys  and  sorrows 

of  parenthood. 

Enlighten  them  to  communicate 
an  awareness  of  those  things 
that  truly  count. 

Strengthen  them  when  they  falter. 
Deepen  their  love  for  one  another 
no  less  than  for  their  children. 

Their  love  must  know  how  to  sacrifice, 
how  to  absorb  friction  and  conflict. 
Their  love  is  something  special 
because  it  speaks,  however  haltingly, 
of  Yours. 

Amen. 

Christopher  News  Notes 
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Is  the  common  plea  for  freedom  and  the  right  to 
self-expression  a Chrisian  one? 

Self-Centeredness- 
the  Essence  of  Sin 

By  Beulah  Hostetler 


I cannot  explain  why,  although  I was  raised  in  a Christian 
home  and  have  lived  in  Christian  communities  all  my  life,  I 
had  to  be  thirty  years  old  before  I realized  that  the  essence 
of  sin  is  putting  self  first.  Sin  is  not  basically  lying,  stealing, 
murder,  adultery,  covetousness.  It  is  putting  ourselves  at  the 
center  of  our  lives. 

Lucifer,  better  known  as  Satan,  was  once  the  highest 
ranking  angel  in  heaven.  Then,  instead  of  worshiping  God, 
he  became  interested  in  being  equal  with  God,  greater  than 
God.  There  was  war  in  heaven,  and  Satan  and  his  angels 
were  cast  out. 

God  created  the  earth,  and  rejoiced  in  His  creation.  He 
created  man  in  His  own  image  and  gave  him  dominion  over 
all  the  earth.  Man  was  commanded  not  to  eat  from  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  the  garden.  Then  Satan 
came  into  the  garden.  What  were  his  statements?  “Hath 
God  said.  . . ? Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  ...  Ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.”  And  here  man  sinned.  He 
did  not  want  to  obey  and  worship  God,  he  wanted  to  be  as  God. 

This  temptation  does  not  seem  personal  to  us.  Gods  are 
no  longer  popular.  We  do  not  believe  in  them. 

But  we  are  taught  by  our  human  teachers  that 
freedom  is  the  basic  right  of  every  person.  We 
are  told  that  we  have  the  right  to  be  individ- 
uals, the  right  to  self-expression.  This  is  not 
the  message  of  Christ. 

He  says,  “If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself.”  “Unless  a grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  earth  and 
dies.  . . .”  “Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it.”  These  Scriptures  are  so  familiar  that  I suspect  that  most 
of  the  time  we  have  no  grasp  of  their  meaning. 

It  is  often  bitter  agony  to  give  up  our  own  plan  for  God’s. 
It  is  not  something  that  is  done  once  and  then  finished  — 
not  for  most  of  us  at  least.  Do  we  need  recognition,  rewards, 
satisfactions  in  our  work  and  daily  lives,  or  is  it  enough  for  us 
to  give  glory  to  God? 

Christ,  too,  experienced  the  bitter  necessity  of  submitting  to 
the  Father’s  will,  of  fitting  Himself  into  His  plan.  We  are 
told  that  each  one  of  us  must  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
Him.  This  verse  has  always  awakened  in  me  a mental  image 
of  shouldering  a cross,  and  walking  in  suffering.  And  it  has 


seemed  unreal.  I have  not  that  experience,  and  likely  neither 
have  you.  I have  a new  insight  into  the  meaning  of  that 
verse.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  piece  of  wood  that 
Christ  carried,  with  being  nailed  to  it,  nor  with  the  physical 
suffering.  It  does  have  to  do  with  Jesus’  terrible  struggle  of 
soul  as  He  submitted  Himself  to  the  will  of  the  Father. 
Christ’s  effort  of  prayer  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Father  drew  blood  as  sweat  to  His  brow. 

How  can  God  be  love,  yet  demand  our  complete  submission 
to  Him?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  created  free  moral  agents 
only  to  be  faced  with  the  terrible  necessity  of  choosing 
eternal  destruction  or  dying  to  self? 

I think  this  is  one  of  the  acute  tensions  of  being  a follower 
of  Jesus  in  our  free  American  democracy,  in  “Christian” 
America. 

We  have  been  taught  to  believe  in  freedom 
and  liberty,  the  right  to  develop  ourselves  and  ex- 
press ourselves.  And  very  subtly  we  have  come 
to  believe  in  it,  even  to  make  our  Christianity 
to  fit  into  it.  We  place  much  emphasis  on  Chris- 
tian liberty,  on  grace,  cheap  grace.  Law  is  a 
thing  which  has  been  done  away. 

But  we  forget  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  law.  Most 
often  we  think  of  law  as  being  an  arbitrary  regulation 
made  in  particular  circumstances  for  a particular  purpose. 
There  is  another  kind  of  law  — those  unalterable  facts 
about  the  nature  of  the  universe  — of  all  God’s  creation. 

The  only  way  we  can  have  freedom,  the  only  way  we 
can  have  satisfaction  in  life,  is  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  which  God  has  made  to  govern  the  universe  and  man- 
kind. 

The  first  law  of  God  is  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  hearts,  and  the  second  is  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves. If  we  stop  to  think  of  this  as  a law  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  orderly  operation  of  creation  rather  than  as  an 
arbitrary  rule  handed  down  by  God,  some  things  will  begin 
to  look  different  to  us. 

We  all  know  that  within  our  families  only  when  there  is 
self-giving  love  can  we  experience  harmony  and  joy.  This  is 
true  in  the  community,  the  church,  and  between  nations. 

When  I first  began  thinking  about  this  I tried  to  imagine 
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heaven  with  my  selfishness  there.  Can  you  conceive  of  it? 
It  would  no  longer  be  heaven.  I would  have  to  be  cast 
out,  just  as  Satan  was.  To  me  this  was  a very  startling  reve- 
lation. Heaven  is  an  impossibility  without  love  for  God  and 
for  others.  The  whole  plan  of  God,  the  entire  nature  of 
God,  makes  it  impossible  for  one  self-centered  person  to  be 
in  heaven. 

We  frequently  hear  people  argue  “If  God  is 
love,  how  can  He  punish  sin?  How  can  He  de- 
prive people  of  heaven?”  The  answer  to  this 
suddenly  becomes  easy  when  we  begin  to  contem- 
plate what  the  presence  of  one  self-centered 
person  would  do  to  heaven. 

If  we  become  truly  aware  that  making  self  the  center  of 
life  is  the  real,  central  fact  of  sin,  and  why  it  is  utterly  im- 


possible for  the  selfish  to  enter  the  kingdom,  all  of  us  will 
want  to  change.  We  have  not  seen  ourselves  and  our  fellow- 
men  as  sinners  because  we  have  been  blind  to  the  nature  of 
sin.  We  have  thought  of  sin  as  acts,  and  when  people  have 
not  committed  these  acts  we  have  had  nothing  to  offer  them, 
for  we  could  not  really  grasp  their  soul’s  need. 

When  we  see  self-centeredness  as  the  essence  of  sin  it 
suddenly  becomes  very  plain  why  publicans  and  harlots 
(after  repenting)  can  enter  the  kingdom  before  the  Pharisees 
(who  are  too  proud  to  repent).  It  becomes  easy  to  see  why 
our  own  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags. 

All  this  opens  up  to  me  a new  picture  of  my  relation  to 
the  kingdom.  The  way  I am  of  myself  I would  spoil  heaven. 
The  door  would  have  to  be  shut  in  my  face. 

I need  Christ’s  atonement  for  my  sin.  And  I need  to  be 
made  a new  creature.  I need  to  be  transformed  by  His 
power  that  is  at  work  within  me.  ^ 


Minority  Ministries  on  the  Move 

By  Boyd  Nelson 


Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  a six-foot,  200-pound  Texan,  some- 
times wears  one  of  those  ten-gallon  stetsons  these  days  in 
Indiana’s  winter  weather.  Lupe  functions  from  the  Spanish 
or  Latin  side  of  the  Mennonite  Church’s  Minority  Ministries 
Council.  As  associate  executive  secretary  for  the  council,  Lupe 
recently  outlined  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  their  am- 
bitious program. 

“We  can’t  rely  on  the  contributions  of  majority  churches  to 
meet  our  needs,”  Lupe  said.  “Those  contributions  will  never 
be  large  enough  to  meet  the  massive  needs  and  concerns  of 
our  churches  and  communities.  We  must  turn  to  economic 
self-development  for  more  of  the  answers  to  our  problems. 

“Minority  churches  will  always  be  on  subsidy  if  we  don  t 
work  to  make  them  independent.  We  must  generate  more 
money  locally. 

“Our  people  lack  income — good-paying  jobs.  We  want  to 
help  members  of  our  minority  congregations  develop  a sound 
economic  base  for  their  families  and  their  congregations. 
Then  he  went  on  to  list  several  programs  designed  to  do  this. 

Minority  persons  in  the  Mennonite  Church  are  economi- 
cally deprived.  They  frequently  get  caught  by  loan  sharks. 
To  save  them  from  the  loan  sharks  and  to  encourage  them  in 
saving.  Minority  Ministries  Council  has  proposed  a continent- 
wide credit  union  structure  for  minority  churches.  And  they 
have  a $50,000  interest-free  loan  for  two  years  from  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid  to  help  them  get  started. 

The  credit  union  network  would  function  in  ten  locations. 
Six  of  those  ten  have  been  projected  for  South  Texas,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  New  York  City  area, 
and  northern  Indiana.  But  the  council  does  not  intend  to  im- 


pose credit  unions  on  people  who  do  not  want  them. 

Instead,  they  are  offering  a temporary  $5,000  nest  egg 
(from  the  MM  A loan)  to  credit  unions  organized  by  minority 
churches  in  any  area  which  matches  the  loan  with  $5,000  of 
their  own.  Each  area  establishes  its  own  credit  union  board, 
which  in  turn  agrees  to  function  under  the  broad  supervision 
of  a national  credit  union  board  established  jointly  by  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  and  the  Minority  Ministries  Council  for 
this  purpose.  Members  of  the  national  board  include:  John 
Powell  and  Lupe  De  Leon  of  the  Minority  Ministries  staff; 
Hubert  Brown,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  a member  of  the  Minority 
Ministries  executive  committee;  Harold  Swartzendruber,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Indiana,  and 
an  additional  person  appointed  by  MM  A. 

“We  hope  that  not  only  blacks  and  browns  (Latins)  in  these 
areas  will  work  together  but  that  whites  will  also  participate, 
although  we  hope  that  control  of  the  credit  unions  will  rest 
in  the  hands  of  minority  persons,”  Lupe  commented.  “At 
first  loans  will  be  restricted  to  $200  or  $300  in  order  to  make 
the  money  available  to  more  persons. 

“We  also  hope  that  persons  who  invest  in  these  credit 
unions  will  make  their  funds  available  without  interest  un- 
til we  get  started.  Later  we  expect  to  pay  everyone  interest 
on  his  money.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  either  a credit  union 
in  his  area  or  in  helping  local  unions  to  get  their  matching 
funds  together,  I hope  they’ll  write  us.”  The  council’s  address 
is  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Indiana  46514. 

Although  there  are  problems  in  getting  going  the  credit 
union  idea  appears  to  be  meeting  with  significant  local  inter- 
est. Economic  development  is  going  more  slowly.  Contacts 
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with  persons  in  Washington  suggest  that  federal  funds  are 
available  for  economic  development. 

Working  with  Mennonite  Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciates (MEDA),  the  Minority  Ministries  Council  and  MEDA 
have  appointed  a board  of  directors  for  economic  development 
in  minority  churches.  The  board  includes  Pedro  Cavazos, 
Mathis,  Texas;  Hector  Rosario,  New  York  City;  Eugene  Nor- 
ris, Columbus,  Ohio;  Powell,  De  Leon;  Lloyd  Fisher,  MEDA, 
Akron,  Pennsylvania;  Paul  Leatherman,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pennsylvania;  and  Erie  J.  Sauder,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio. 

Helping  minority  persons  get  going  in  business  has  some 
possibilities.  Businesses  might  include  some  like  the  following: 
professional  lawn  care  services,  franchised  businesses,  camp- 
grounds, moving  companies,  manufacturing. 

Asked  whether  this  means  that  no  more  contributions  will 
be  needed  for  Compassion  Fund,  Lupe  pointed  out  that  these 
economic  ventures  are  long  term.  It  will  take  five  or  ten 
years  to  get  them  going.  “We  do  need  the  majority  church’s 
contributed  dollars.  Even  with  those  dollars  now  contributed, 
we  have  very  limited  financing  available  and  cannot  carry  on 
a positive  and  aggressive  program.” 

In  a January  interview  Lupe  pointed  out  that  not  all  the 
activities  of  Minority  Ministries  Council  are  concerned  with 
dollars  and  economic  development,  either.  Working  with  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  the 
council  now  projects  an  intensive  three-week  seminar  for 
minority  pastors  within  the  next  year. 

“Minority  pastors  generally  have  no  college  and  cannot 
afford  to  attend  seminary,”  Lupe  said.  “We  want  to  take 
seminary  to  them.” 

MMC  in  a cooperative  project  with  Youth  Ministries  at 
Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  projects  a cross-cultural  youth  con- 
vention for  August  20-25,  1972.  Ted  Chapa,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  began  work  in  January  for  this  convention  to  be  held 
at  Epworth  Forest,  Syracuse,  Indiana. 

Planners  project  a convention  for  500  to  550  youth,  all  but 
fifty  or  sixty  from  minority  churches.  The  “majority  youth” 
would  be  conference  youth  ministers  and  two  persons  they 
each  bring  with  them  for  their  respective  conferences. 

The  Burnside  Mennonite  Church  Youth  Choir  of  Columbus 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Norris  has  cut  a record  of 
soul  music  with  John  Powell.  An  album  of  Spanish  Christian 
soul  music  is  also  in  planning. 

Medical  needs  in  minority  congregations  are  also  getting 
attention  again  in  a joint  effort  with  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
Through  CHIP,  Congregational  Health  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, minority  congregations  can  get  health  coverage  for  all 
their  members  when  50  percent  or  more  of  the  members  sign 
up  for  health  coverage  under  MM  A.  MM  A carries  the  differ- 
ence between  the  usual  assessment  costs  with  funds  solicited 
from  other  MM  A members.  One  minority  congregation  has 
joined,  and  planning  is  under  way  in  south  Texas  to  work  at 
this  on  an  area  basis  with  the  five  congregations  participating. 
Lupe  hopes  it  will  be  extended  to  other  areas  after  south 
Texas  gets  rolling. 

Minority  Ministries  Council  finds  itself  in  the  novel  and  ex- 


citing position  of  working  to  get  things  done  without  having 
to  do  the  whole  job  by  itself.  Working  with  MMA,  MEDA, 
and  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  the  Minority 
Ministries  Council  is  finding  positive  ways  of  using  the 
strengths  of  majority  churches  to  meet  minority  concerns  and 
needs.  And  without  being  paternalistic  or  making  people  de- 
pendent. 

They  are  also  working  with  home  missions.  Recently  Lupe 
visited  south  Texas  and  Reynosa,  Mexico,  with  Simon  Ging- 
erich  of  the  home  missions  office  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  Chuy  Navarro,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  South  Texas  Mennonite  Church  Council. 

At  Reynosa,  where  Alfonso  Sanchez  pastors  the  local  con- 
gregation, the  visitors  agreed  that  the  Sanchez  family  should 
have  additional  medical  assistance.  From  Home  Mission  funds 
Gingerich  provided  $200  for  medical  care  in  Monterey,  Mexico, 
for  the  Sanchez  six-year-old,  who  suffers  from  muscular  dys- 
trophy. Brother  Sanchez  receives  all  his  support  except  $75 
a month  from  congregational  offerings.  That  $75  comes 
through  South  Central  Conference  from  Elkhart  home  mis- 
sions funds.  The  congregation  has  been  growing  under  Broth- 
er Sanchez’  leadership. 

They  also  discussed  a financial  grant  to  help  Brother  San- 
chez purchase  power  tools  for  a cabinet  shop.  He  hopes  to 
support  his  family  and  his  ministry  better  through  carpentry. 
The  cabinet  shop  could  help  him  augment  family  income.  He 
also  hopes  to  train  some  of  his  church  members  and  assist 
them  with  some  income  if  the  shop  can  hire  them  and  sub- 
contract to  make  doors  and  windows. 

At  Brownsville  they  found  a new  fellowship  of  approxi- 
mately thirty  believers  under  the  leadership  of  Conrad  Hinoi- 
josa.  Brother  Hinoijosa,  in  his  early  thirties,  came  back  to 
Texas  from  Ohio  where  he  had  been  associated  with  the  Good 
Shepherd  congregation  in  Archbold.  Unable  to  work  because 
of  a health  problem.  Brother  Hinoijosa  has  been  on  welfare. 
Yet  this  thriving  group  under  his  leadership  is  now  looking 
for  a place  to  worship.  Ohio  congregations  have  assisted  with 
some  funds. 

A lot  of  things  are  moving  in  minority  churches  and  in  the 
Minority  Ministries  Council  these  days.  “If  people  really  knew 
what  we’re  doing,  it  would  be  a different  story,”  Lupe  main- 
tains without  bitterness.  “Mennonites  are  afraid  of  us  because 
of  national  TV.  They  look  at  John  Powell  and  me  and  are 
afraid  to  trust  us.” 

Two  concerns  of  minority  churches  thus  come  into  focus. 
One  is  their  concern  for  self-development.  They  ask  and 
seriously  work  to  answer  the  question,  “How  can  we  develop 
the  leadership  gifts,  administrative  experience,  and  economic 
base  needed  in  our  minority  churches  today?” 

Their  other  concern  asks,  “What  can  we  do  to  come  into 
full  brotherhood  in  the  Mennonite  Church?  How  can  we  work 
at  our  concerns  and  develop  the  brotherhood’s  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  us?  We  think  we  need  them  and  they  need  us.” 

Listening  to  Lupe  report  to  the  Board,  observing  him  work 
in  varying  contexts,  and  talking  with  him  for  this  article,  I 
am  again  forced  to  agree  that  minority  and  “white”  Men- 
nonite Christians  desperately  need  each  other. 
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Is  Jesus  Coming  in  Your  Lifetime? 

By  Glendon  L.  Blosser 


A star  football  player  came  forward  in  a crusade  meeting 
one  night  to  commit  his  life  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  explained, 
“I  got  tired  of  playing  the  game  without  being  able  to  see 
the  goalposts.”  As  Christians  we  not  only  can  see  the  goal- 
posts, but  we  can  know  at  which  end  of  the  field  we  are 
playing.  The  excitement  of  the  game  becomes  more  thrilling 
and  triumphant  the  nearer  the  team  reaches  the  final  goal. 

It  is  not  a question  whether  we  are  on  the  winning  side, 
but  when  will  the  time  clock  stop  and  the  victors  be  carried 
off  the  field?  Can  we  know  how  much  time  is  left  in  the 
game?  Are  present  world  events  meant  to  tell  us  how  soon 
Christ  will  return?  Some  who  believe  the  answer  is  yes  to 
this  last  question  may  be  reluctant  to  say  so,  lest  they  be 
called  date-setters  or  prophecy  dogmatists.  On  the  other  hand 
to  take  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  eschatological  events  is 
a sickening  spiritual  lethargy.  An  expectation  of  Christ  s soon 
return  purifies  and  energizes.  Jesus  said,  ‘‘Take  heed  to 
yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with 
surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that 
day  come  upon  you  unawares.  . . . Watch  ye  therefore,  and 
pray  always,  that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all 
these  things  . . . and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man  (Lk. 
21:34,  36). 

It  is  only  to  the  unbeliever  that  the  return  of  Christ  will 
be  as  the  coming  of  a thief.  1 Thessalonians  5:2-6.  The  be- 
liever is  informed  and  watchful.  His  coming  should  be  as  an- 
ticipated as  the  appearance  of  a bridegroom.  Matthew  25: 
1-13. 

Jesus  spoke  clearly  to  His  disciples  about  the  events  of  the 
end-time  and  did  not  reprimand  them  for  asking  the  specific 
question,  “What  shall  be  the  sign  of  Thy  coming,  and  of  the 
end  of  the  world?”  (Mt.  24:3).  The  lengthy  answer  and 
the  kind  of  admonition  He  gave  them  make  it  appear  they 
asked  a proper  question. 

Jesus  lists  certain  world  conditions  and  commands  us  to 
know  that  His  coming  is  near  when  those  events  occur.  It  is 
scriptural  to  discern  the  nearness  of  the  end  of  the  age. 
“When  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  [Christ’s 
return]  is  near,  even  at  the  doors  (Mt.  24:33).  The  phrase 
“know  that  it  is  near”  is  in  the  imperative  form.  How  can 
any  serious  Bible  reader  disregard  that  which  Jesus  commands 
us  to  know? 

How  do  we  read  the  signs  to  determine  how  near  His  re- 
turn is?  Do  the  signs  reveal  any  new  events  that  the  world 
has  never  witnessed  before?  Or  are  the  signs  evident  only  by 
the  increased  intensity  of  certain  situations?  Let  us  consider 
the  last  question  first. 

Glendon  L.  Blosser,  Harrisonburg,  Va„  is  a bishop  in  the  Virginia  Conference  and 
secretary  of  the  conference. 


Many  Signs  Are  Given 

In  Matthew  24  Jesus  gave  quite  a list  of  things  that  only 
become  meaningful  signs  of  the  nearness  of  His  return  as 
they  have  increased  fulfillment.  “Many  shall  come  in  my 
name,  saying,  I am  Christ;  and  shall  deceive  many.  And  ye 
shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  . . . There  shall  be 
famines,  and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  in  divers  places. 

. . . And  many  false  prophets  shall  rise.  . . . And  because 
iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold”  (Mt. 
24:5-12).  All  of  these  signs  have  had  a degree  of  fulfillment 
since  the  time  of  the  early  church.  Militarism,  natural  di- 
sasters, heresies,  lawlessness  have  plagued  the  world  ever 
since  Christ  spoke  these  words.  However,  statistics  can  be 
quoted  to  show  that  in  all  four  of  these  areas  our  age  super- 
sedes any  other  generation  in  the  extent  of  their  fulfillment. 

Prophet  Daniel  said  that  the  prevalence  of  travel  and 
knowledge  are  signs  of  the  end  of  the  age.  “Shut  up  the 
words,  and  seal  the  book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end:  many 
shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased”  (Dan. 
12:4).  With  new  supersonic  airliners  that  can  carry  130  pas- 
sengers 4,000  miles  at  1,500  miles  per  hour  and  with  com- 
puters that  will  register  500,000  separate  calculations  per 
second,  no  other  generation  has  anything  worthy  of  compar- 
ison. 

The  Apostle  Paul  said,  “This  know  also,  that  in  the  last 
days  perilous  times  shall  come”  (2  Tim.  3:1).  Crime,  violence, 
and  immorality  are  so  rampant  in  today’s  world  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  use  figures  and  grotesque  stories  to  illustrate 
the  reality  of  his  prophecies. 

In  writing  to  Timothy,  Paul  also  warned  him  of  spiritual- 
ism, “Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter 
times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seduc- 
ing spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils”  (1  Tim.  4:1).  Satan  wor- 
ship, astrology,  and  occultism  are  also  gaining  momentum  in 
collecting  their  devotees. 

Tertullian,  an  early  church  father,  declared  that  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  meant  the  end  of  the  age.  Martin  Luther 
wrote  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  not  far  off.  “The  world 
has  reached  its  very  culmination  in  what  relates  to  temporal 
interests,  or  what  Christ  calls,  ‘the  cares  of  this  life,’  eat- 
ing, drinking,  building,  planting,  buying,  selling,  marrying, 
doing  for  children,  and  such  like  which,  whosoever  considers, 
must  acknowledge  that  it  cannot  hold  much  longer.”  Evan- 
gelists such  as  D.  L.  Moody  and  Billy  Graham  have  said  thal 
they  expect  to  see  the  Lord’s  return  in  their  day  because  ol 
the  existing  circumstances  that  are  fulfilling  Scripture. 

Rather  than  scorn  those  that  have  made  seemingly  over- 
zealous  predictions  about  Christ’s  coming  in  their  lifetime,  lei 
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us  recognize  the  wisdom  of  God  that  established  the  kinds  of 
signs  that  can  encourage  each  generation  with  the  imminency 
of  Christ’s  return.  Pity  the  people  who  would  not  be  able  to 
see  the  fulfillment  of  these  signs  in  their  day  and  believe 
that  their  “redemption  draweth  nigh.’  The  anticipation  of 
Christ’s  second  coming  creates  hope  in  the  time  of  despair. 

Some  Signs  Are  Near 

Jesus  gave  us  a clue  that  may  help  us  answer  the  question, 
can  we  determine  the  nearness  of  His  return?  He  said,  “Ver- 
ily I say  unto  you.  This  generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all 
these  things  be  fulfilled’’  (Mt.  24:34).  What  is  meant  by  “this 
generation”? 

John  Linton,  an  internationally  known  evangelist  and  Bible 
teacher,  clarifies  the  meaning  by  showing  how  the  word 
“generation”  is  used  in  the  Book  of  Matthew  to  show  “the 
period  of  a lifetime.”  Jesus  spoke  to  those  that  would  crucify 
Him  saying,  “That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous 
blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel 
unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias.  . . . Verily  I say  unto  you.  All 
these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation”  (Mt.  23:35, 
36).  By  “this  generation”  Jesus  meant  those  living  in  that 
particular  period  of  time  when  He  would  be  crucified.  Those 
living  at  the  time  of  His  death  would  also  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  History  tells  us  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
in  AD  70  before  that  generation  passed.  History  tells  us  that 
judgment  falls  upon  one  generation  for  the  sins  of  centuries. 

Linton  shows  how  that  “this  generation”  in  Matthew  24: 
33  was  in  answer  to  the  disciples’  questions  about  the  end  of 
the  age.  Jesus  described  the  events  of  the  last  years  of  the 
present  age,  and  declared  that  all  of  those  events  would  oc- 
cupy one  generation.  Those  who  witness  the  events  described 
are  to  know  through  them  that  His  coming  “is  near,  even  at 
the  doors.”  They  could  not  teach  such  nearness  if  the  events 
were  to  be  spread  over  several  generations.  Although  our 
Lord  addressed  the  discourse  to  the  disciples  then.  He  knew 
that  they  personally  would  not  see  the  events  described.  He 
addressed  through  them  to  the  generation  that  would  see 
those  events.  In  Numbers  15:2  God  addressed  the  persons 
then  living  as  though  they  would  enter  Canaan,  yet  He  de- 
clared in  14:35  that  generation  would  die  in  the  wilderness. 

Neither  is  it  a new  turn  in  prophecy  for  God  to  identify 
the  generation  in  which  certain  events  may  happen.  “God 
revealed  not  the  exact  date,  but  the  generation  in  which  He 
promised  to  bring  Israel  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Genesis 
15:15,  16.  He  revealed  not  the  exact  date,  but  the  generation 
in  which  Babylon  would  fall.  Jeremiah  27:6,  7.  He  revealed 
not  the  exact  date,  but  the  generation  when  Christ  would 
first  appear  on  earth.  Luke  2:26.  He  revealed  not  the  date, 
but  the  generation  in  which  Jerusalem  would  be  destroyed. 
Matthew  23:35,  36.  History  has  proved  that  all  of  these  pre- 
dictions were  true.  The  entrance  into  Canaan  was  in  the 
fourth  generation  after  the  death  of  Abraham.  Babylon  fell 
in  the  third  generation,  the  lifetime  of  Belshazzar  the  grand- 
son of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jesus  was  born  in  the  lifetime  of 
Simeon  and  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
that  heard  His  teachings. 

God  has  proven  with  history  that  His  Word  is  dependable. 


We  should  have  no  trouble  believing  that  Jesus  could  tell  His 
disciples  about  the  generation  that  would  be  living  at  the 
time  of  His  return  and  the  end  of  the  age. 

New  Signs  Are  Witnessed 

Which  generation  will  be  living  at  Christ’s  second  coming? 
Are  there  any  specific  events  that  can  be  considered  signs 
suggesting  we  may  be  living  in  the  last  generation? 

When  Jesus  answered  the  disciple’s  question,  “What  shall 
be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,”  He  climaxed  it  by  saying,  “Now 
learn  a parable  of  the  fig  tree;  When  his  branch  is  yet  ten- 
der, and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh: 
So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that 
it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors”  (Mt.  24:32,  33).  The  budding  of 
a fig  tree  is  quite  noticeable  after  a dormant  period.  One  fig 
raiser  made  the  observation  that  the  fig  tree  never  buds  un- 
til after  the  last  frost.  When  growth  appears  it  is  certain 
summer  has  arrived. 

Students  of  Bible  prophecy  agree  that  the  fig  tree  repre- 
sents the  nation  of  Israel.  In  1948  the  Jewish  nation  was  the 
fig  tree  planted  back  in  the  promised  land  as  God  foretold 
through  the  prophets.  “For,  lo,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  Israel 
and  Judah,  saith  the  Lord:  and  I will  cause  them  to  return 
to  the  land  that  I gave  to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  pos- 
sess it”  (Jer.  30:3). 

Israel  as  the  fig  tree  has  put  down  its  roots.  The  tree  is 
growing,  the  branches  are  getting  sap,  the  leaves  are  com- 
ing. This  was  promised  by  God  through  Moses  and  Jeremiah. 
“And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which 
thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it;  and  he  will 
do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy  fathers  (Deut. 
30:5).  “For  I will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  good,  and  I 
will  bring  them  again  to  this  land:  and  I will  build  them, 
and  not  pull  them  down;  and  I will  plant  them,  and  not  pluck 
them  up”  (Jer.  24:6).  The  prosperity  of  Israel  since  1948  is 
clearly  evident.  The  tree  is  flourishing. 

The  budding  of  the  fig  tree  has  become  more  evident  since 
the  results  of  the  1967  Israeli-Arab  war  restored  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jews.  When  Luke  recorded  Jesus’  discourse 
to  the  disciples  on  the  end  of  the  age,  he  gave  us  one  clue 
that  the  other  gospel  writers  do  not  mention.  A change  in 
the  political  control  of  Jerusalem  would  specify  a certain  pe- 
riod of  time.  “And  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled”  (Lk. 
21:24).  Harold  Ockenga  has  this  interpretation  in  relation  to 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  being  restored  to  Israel  in  1967.  “The 
termination  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  is  that  period  when 
the  generation  then  living  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  of 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord 
shall  have  been  fulfilled.” 

It  is  our  generation  that  has  seen  the  fig  tree  planted, 
flourishing,  and  budding.  Other  generations  have  seen  many 
signs  of  Christ’s  return  fulfilled  and  have  declared  their  faith 
in  His  imminent  return.  But  there  has  never  been  a genera- 
tion before  that  has  witnessed  the  fulfillment  of  the  sign 
specifying  the  end-time  generation.  The  fig  tree  has  budded 
in  our  generation.  “Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus.” 
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Clothes 


The  Church's  New 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


It  took  me  a while  to  realize  that  I was  in  the  sanctuary  of 
a church  in  which  all  the  pews  had  been  replaced  by  chairs. 
A dozen  or  so  adults  were  gathered  in  a serious  discussion  in 
a far  corner.  I edged  a chair  between  an  older  man  and  a 
high  school  student. 

A youngish-looking  couple,  about  thirty-five  or  so,  were 
explaining  about  a coffeehouse  they  were  planning  to  open. 

“What  committee  is  this?”  I whispered  to  my  neighbor. 

“This  is  no  committee,”  he  whispered  back. 

The  discussion  moved  on,  but  not  about  money  and  coffee 
and  chairs,  but  whether  the  group  was  convinced  the  couple 
had  the  spiritual  gift  for  this  ministry. 

“Is  this  a home  missions  board?”  I queried  my  friend  again. 

“No  ...  we  haven’t  got  any  boards  and  committees.  This 
is  part  of  the  church  — the  body  of  Christ.  We’ve  been  com- 
ing together  for  several  weeks  now  to  help  Jim  and  Anita 
find  out  whether  starting  a coffeehouse  is  God’s  will  for 
them.  . . .” 

He  saw  my  perplexed  look.  Pulling  me  outside  the  circle, 
he  said,  “Let  me  cue  you  in  on  a few  things.  We’re  simply 
a group  of  Christians  who  are  trying  to  help  each  other  find 
out  what  our  gift  for  service  is.  We  think  it  is  important 
that  a believer  know  his  gift  before  he  begins  a ministry. 
How  can  a Christian  serve  if  he  doesn’t  know  what  tools 
he’s  going  to  use?” 

I nodded  dumbly  in  agreement. 

“Your  church  probably  still  drafts  people  into  service.  The 
changeover  took  place  here  several  years  ago.  We  had  coun- 
cils, boards,  and  committees  like  most  churches.  Every  new 
need  meant  a new  committee  to  investigate  it  and  to  find 
people  to  take  care  of  it.  Annual  meeting  night  was  annual 
election  night. 

“Whenever  a new  family  moved  into  town  we  recruited 
them  to  our  existing  programs.  Like  Procrustes  who  fitted  all 
his  guests  to  his  bed  by  stretching  them  or  chopping  off  their 
limbs,  so  all  members  had  to  fit  our  programs.  If  the  choir 
needed  singers,  people  were  recruited  to  sing  even  if  they 
made  better  visitation  workers.  If  the  youth  group  needed  a 
leader,  the  most  apt  person  was  pressured  to  serve,  even  if 
he  were  more  skilled  as  a teacher.” 

His  voice  droned  on. 

“One  day  when  the  choir  was  presenting  an  elaborate  can- 
tata, a poorly  dressed  man  stumbled  into  church,  obviously  in 
difficulty,  and  weeping  audibly.  Everyone  was  embarrassed. 
Finally  the  ushers  had  to  ask  him  to  leave. 

“At  that  one  of  the  high  school  girls  jumped  up  and  ac- 
cused the  church  of  being  like  the  emperor  who  had  ordered 
a new  suit  of  clothes.  Our  church,  she  said,  had  its  new 
clothes  — its  many  fine  programs  and  activities,  but  it  didn  t 


have  a stitch  on.  She  said  we  were  going  through  the  mo- 
tions of  playing  church  but  the  power  of  Christ  wasn’t  with 

us. 

“Of  course  everyone  was  upset.  The  choir  leader  stalked 
out  in  a huff.  It  took  several  weeks  before  we  had  the  cour- 
age to  face  our  problem,  especially  how  people  were  support- 
ing and  serving  an  institution  instead  of  the  church  serving 
the  people.  People  with  real  needs,  like  the  old  man,  were 
not  finding  help  or  coming  to  the  church  for  help.  The  only 
pain  most  members  felt  was  the  misery  of  a shorthanded 
committee  or  teaching  staff. 

“On  New  Year’s  Eve  we  took  a bold  step  to  call  a mora- 
torium on  programs  and  to  start  with  people  — to  help  each 
one  find  God’s  will  for  his  life.  We  began  to  meet  in  small 
groups  to  talk  about  our  gifts  and  how  we  could  use  them. 
By  then,  through  our  Bible  study,  we  had  become  convinced 
each  believer  has  a function  to  fill  which  only  he  can  do.  No 
man  can  do  his  brother’s  work. 

“For  some  people  it  took  months  to  get  the  courage  and 
faith  to  recognize  their  gift  for  service  — and  these  were 
adults  who  had  been  in  the  church  for  decades.  They  had 
been  pushed  around  so  long,  they  had  no  clear  idea  of  God’s 
calling  for  them  as  individuals.  Some  couldn’t  even  be  per- 
suaded that  God  expected  something  of  them  other  than  to 
warm  a pew.  That  was  when  we  took  the  pews  out. 

“Before  long  Jan  admitted  she  had  always  wanted  to  start 
a Bible  study  in  her  home  but  wasn’t  sure  the  church  would 
approve.  We  encouraged  her  to  begin.  Bill  had  always  want- 
ed to  write,  but  lacked  the  courage  to  begin.  We  chipped  in 
the  money  to  enroll  him  in  a correspondence  course.  Richard 
felt  he  should  join  the  local  board  of  education.  We  helped 
him  organize  his  campaign.  He  knows  he  has  our  support 
and  prayers  and  reports  back  to  us  regularly. 

“We’ve  got  more  people  involved  in  God’s  work  today  than 
previously  — not  necessarily  here  in  the  church  building  but 
where  the  people  are  each  day.  Most  Christians  know  God  is 
with  them  in  their  business  or  their  classroom,  but  our  mem- 
bers know  their  congregation  stands  behind  them  as  well. 

“We  do  little  recruiting.  If  we  can’t  find  workers  we  re- 
consider whether  the  activity  is  God’s  plan.  We  no  longer  use 
guilt  as  a tool  to  push  people  into  jobs.  ...”  His  voice  came 
to  an  abrupt  stop,  interrupted  by  the  insistent  ring  of  the 
telephone.  I jerked  awake  from  my  nap  and  reached  for  the 
receiver  to  hear  the  head  of  the  nominating  committee  say: 
“Would  you  accept  the  nomination  for  chairman  of  the  library 
committee  for  the  coming  year?  If  you  don’t  do  it,  the  li- 
brary may  fold  up.  ...” 

Still  confused  by  my  recent  dream,  my  answer  came  with 
hesitation.  ^ 
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^ Two  sophomore  girls  on  the  14-week 
Study-Service  Trimester  give  Christian 
affection  to  Costa  Rican  girls  who  are  wise 
in  the  ways  of  streetwalkers  before  they 
are  ten  years  old. 

^ A college  senior  is  finishing  his  studies, 
planning  to  return  to  Haiti.  He  wants  to 
break  the  chain  of  voodoo  with  the  Chris- 
tian message,  and  help  reforest  the  once 
rich  mahogany  mountains. 

^ On  campus,  students  have  skipped 
meals,  run  a benefit  relief  sale  and  folk 


concert,  done  odd  jobs,  and  collected 
money  on  street  corners  for  Pakistani 
refugees.  They  raised  $4,399.32. 

^ Eighty  conferees  worked  and  studied 
at  the  Center  for  Discipleship  on  a No- 
vember weekend.  They  wanted  to  learn 
how  evangelism  is  a congregation  effort. 

^ Freshmen  are  weekly  companions  to 
elderly  persons  in  an  in-depth  course  on 
the  problems  of  the  aging. 

^ Students  share  freely  what  God  is  do- 
ing in  their  lives  at  the  Wednesday  eve- 
ning prayer  and  praise  fellowships.  Atten- 
dance varies  from  75  to  125. 

^ A weekend  of  openness,  singing,  and 
biblical  insights  is  planned  for  May  19-21: 
the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  hope  it  occurs  to  you  to  link  Chris- 
tian higher  education  with  tenderness,  feel- 
ing, and  eternal  truth.  It  puts  the  inner 
life,  human  values,  and  religious  experi- 
ence in  first  place.  It  develops  Christian 
sensitiveness  in  students  to  the  needs  of 
others. 

Would  you  consider  sending  your  son  or 
daughter  to  a college  with  a climate  and 
opportunities  like  these? 

Think  about  it. 

Goshen  College 


College  should  be 
a climate  that  nourishes 
joy  and  warmth  and  love. 


Items  and  Comments 


The  Christian  convictions  of  black  slaves  in 
nineteenth-century  America  are  the  common 
heritage  and  the  hope  of  all  men,  a white 
historian  told  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History  here. 

Dr.  Timothy  Smith  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  said  that  in  their 
tragic  circumstance  the  slaves  brought  from 
Africa  discovered  in  the  religion  of  their 
oppressors  a depth  few  whites  suspected  in 
Christianity. 

Enslaved  men  and  women  came  to  com- 
prehend “suffering  and  hope,  guilt  and 
forgiveness,  tyranny  and  spiritual  freedom, 
self-hate  and  divine  acceptance,”  he  stated. 

Dr.  Smith  spoke  on  the  development 
of  black  Christian  consciousness  in  the  U.S. 
He  set  forth  two  main  conclusions  on  the 
reasons  why  slaves  responded  enthusiastically 
to  Christianity. 

First,  Christian  beliefs  enabled  them  to 
endure  bondage  by  supporting  “moral 
revulsion"  to  slavery  and  promising  even- 
tual deliverance. 

Second,  blacks  found  it  easy,  partly  be- 
cause of  their  African  heritage,  to  absorb 
the  “radical  views  of  man’s  duty  and  des- 
tiny” found  in  early  Christianity. 

Given  the  contradition  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  white  society  which  set  out  to  con- 
vert blacks,  Dr.  Smith  found  slaves 
enormously  sensitive  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  faith. 

o o o 

According  to  Between  the  Lines  Ameri- 
can medical  men,  especially  those  associated 
with  the  AM  A,  after  visiting  England  are 
likely  to  publicize  lurid  stories  about  the 
poor  quality  of  the  British  state-supported 
health  system.  Dr.  Wesley  Hall,  president 
of  the  AMA,  returned  from  England  re- 
cently and  told  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington  about  health  conditions  which 
he  said  “Americans  would  never  tolerate.” 
Anthony  Lewis,  chief  of  the  London  Bu- 
reau of  The  New  York  Times,  who  has  lived 
in  England  for  some  years,  advises  that  be- 
fore Americans  shed  tears  over  British 
health,  a few  statistics  would  be  enlighten- 
ing. First  of  all,  British  doctors  quickly  con- 
cede their  facilities  are  much  less  costly  and 
elaborate  but  with  rare  exceptions  are  up- 
to-date  and  adequate.  Meticulous  and  re- 
sponsible care  moreover  can  make  up  for 
the  best  equipment  carelessly  used,  and  the 
record  of  our  laboratory  research  and  tests 
has  often  been  admittedly  disappointing 
when  examined. 

Here  is  the  record  Lewis  presents: 

“Infant  mortality  is  one  widely  accepted 
test  of  a society’s  standard  of  health.  In 


1969  the  rate  in  Britain  per  1,000  live 
births  was  18  infant  deaths;  in  the  U.S., 
20.7.  In  infant  mortality,  for  example,  a 
1969  United  Nations  report  showed  22  coun- 
tries with  a better  rate  than  ours. 

“Then  there  is  the  maternal  death  rate. 
In  Britain  the  1969  figure  per  100,000 
births  was  19,  the  American  27.4.  Not  only 
are  those  British  figures  significantly  better 
today  but  they  were  achieved  over  one 
generation  from  a starting  point  much  worse 
than  America’s.  In  1945  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  46  in  Britain,  38  in  the  U.S.  The 
maternal  death  rate  was  an  appalling  1,260 
in  Britain,  207  in  the  U.S. 

“Outside  the  maternal-infant  area,  Britain 
publishes  death  rates  for  men  and  women 
from  a number  of  diseases.  A table  pub- 
lished in  Social  Trends,  a statistical  annual, 
uses  the  1950-52  average  as  a base  of  100. 
If  the  rate  is  up  by  10  percent  in  a later 
year,  for  example,  the  table  would  show 
110. 

“Seven  leading  causes  of  death  were 
chosen  completely  at  random  for  comparison 
with  our  trends.  With  the  1950-52  base  as 
100,  here  are  the  U.S.  and  British  death 
rates  for  men  in  1967: 

“Tuberculosis  — U.S.,  25,  Britain,  15; 

Diabetes  — U.S.,  150,  Britain,  112;  Arterio 

— U.S..,  160,  Britain,  158;  Hypertension 

— U.S.,  55,  Britain,  40;  Influenza — U.S., 

20,  Britain,  9;  Pneumonia  — U.S.,  135, 

Britain,  118;  Bronchitis  — U.S.,  253,  Britain, 
91.” 

A similar  table  for  women  shows  exactly 
the  same  phenomenon,  except  that  the  Bri- 
tain figures  are  comparatively  even  better. 

o o o 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  140 
Holy  Cross  priests.  Brothers,  and  semin- 
arians meeting  at  Notre  Dame  to  discuss 
community  problems  and  priestly  renewal 
have  expressed  “moral  outrage”  over  the 
renewed  intensification  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  protest  was  contained  in  a state- 
ment signed  by  128  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  congregation  who  gathered  at 
Moreau  Seminary  from  across  the  nation 
and  from  mission  areas  overseas  for  a 
three-day  “community”  session.  The  signers 
included  officials  from  several  U.S.  states. 

o o e 

The  cost  of  educating  elementary  and 
high  school  youngsters  in  parochial  and 
private  schools  is  considerably  lower  than 
public  school  costs  for  the  same  purposes, 
according  to  data  submitted  to  the  Minne- 
sota State  Tax  Department. 


Nonpublic  schools  for  the  first  time  this 
year  must  submit  statements  of  education 
costs  to  allow  parents  of  their  students 
to  secure  state  tax  credits  under  the  new 
private  school  aid  bill. 

The  tax  department,  at  the  request  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  compiled  data 
covering  50  metropolitan  area  schools 
and  50  non-metropolitan  schools.  Depart- 
ment officials  said  they  could  not  disclose 
the  names  of  the  private  schools  because  of 
the  privacy  of  tax  information. 

Average  per-pupil  maintenance  costs 
for  the  100  private  schools  surveyed  was 
$327.  This  is  lower  than  any  public  school 
in  the  state  and  less  than  half  Minnesota’s 
average.  State  average  for  public  schools 
is  about  $750  per  pupil  unit. 

o o o 

Warning  that  carbon  monoxide  from 
cigarettes  may  harm  nonsmokers  as  well 
as  smokers,  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  recom- 
mended for  the  second  straight  year  that 
smoking  be  banned  in  public  places. 

Surgeon  General  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Steinfeld,  in 
his  6th  annual  report  to  Congress  on  smok- 
ing and  health,  also  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a safer  cigarette  containing  less 
nicotine,  tar,  and  carbon  monoxide  — which 
he  listed  as  the  most  harmful  constituents 
of  cigarette  smoke. 

This  was  the  first  time  carbon  monoxide 
has  been  emphasized  as  a major  hazard  in 
cigarette  smoke.  The  document  said  non- 
smokers  could  be  exposed  to  harmful 
concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  while 
sitting  in  a smoke-filled  room  or  car. 

It  said  effects  could  be  particularly  harm- 
ful for  those  suffering  from  heart  or  lung 
disease. 

Studies  were  cited  showing  that  the  car- 
bon monoxide  level  in  the  air  of  a room  or 
car  occupied  by  smokers  could  rise  to  be- 
tween 20  and  80  parts  per  million.  Some 
research  teams  have  found  effects  on  hear- 
ing, visual  acuity,  and  some  aspects  of 
performance  at  this  level. 

0 o o 

About  100  U.S.  Christian  missionaries 
working  in  the  Peruvian  jungles  are  trying 
to  contact  a “Stone  Age”  tribe  of  Indians 
— the  Mascho  — who  are  reputed  to  be 
seven  feet  tall  and  who  speak  an  unknown 
tongue. 

Peru  Radio  reported  from  Lima  that  the 
missionaries  belong  to  the  Summer  Institute 
of  Linguistics  and  that  their  parent  or- 
ganization is  the  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators, 
a nondenominational  mission  agency  with 
headquarters  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Bangladesh  Seen  as  Major  MCC 
1972  Program -Annual  Meeting 


MCC  Annual  Meeting,  Adams  Room,  Midland  Hotel,  Chicago,  III..  Jan.  21,  22.  Paul  Kraybill, 
speaking. 


“One  of  the  major  projections  for  1972, 
said  William  T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  “is  a re- 
habilitation program  in  Bangladesh,  where 
tremendous  needs  will  emerge  as  the  ten 
million  refugees  return  from  India  to  their 
homes  in  Bangladesh.  " 

Top  program  priorities  were  submitted 
at  MCC’s  annual  meeting,  in  Chicago’s 
Midland  Hotel,  Jan.  21,  22.  A telegram  was 
received  at  the  Midland  during  the  sessions 
signed  by  Maynard  and  Griselda  Shelly, 
MCC  representatives  to  Bangladesh,  who 
have  been  granted  reentrance  to  Dacca,  and 
by  Vernon  Reimer,  MCC  director  in  Cal- 
cutta, India,  saying  that  after  consultations 
with  the  office  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Bangladesh,  the  United  Nations  and  other 
voluntary  agencies  there  are  investigating 
relief  and  rehabilitation  farm  mechanization, 
housing,  health,  and  education. 

H.  Ernest  Bennett  presided  at  the  ses- 
sions and  was  reelected  chairman  for  anoth- 
er term. 

Saturday  morning  much  attention  was  giv- 
en to  a possible  studv  of  policy.  The  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

MMHS  Commemorates  25th  Anniversary 

Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  ob- 
served its  25th  anniversary  with  a dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Midland.  The  com- 
memoration began  with  opening  remarks  by 
William  T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary  of 
MCC,  and  a member  of  the  MMHS  board 


of  directors.  Snyder  introduced  Luke  Birky, 
chairman  of  the  MMHS  board  of  directors, 
who  delivered  a lengthy,  at  times  humorous, 
historical  allegory  involving  the  eventful 
courtship  and  program  marriage  of  the 
Mennonite  church  agencies  — the  bride,  and 
psychiatry  and  mental  health  programs  — 
the  groom.  The  allegory  had  been  written 
by  Otto  Klassen  some  years  before. 

Elmer  Ediger,  administrator  of  Prairie 
View  Mental  Health  Center,  Newton,  Kan., 
then  spoke  about  the  development  of  MMHS 
programs  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
involvement  at  Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Cen- 
ter, Hagerstown,  Md.;  Kings  View  Hospital, 
Reedley,  Calif.;  Prairie  View  Mental  Health 
Center,  Newton,  Kan.;  Kern  View  Hospital, 
Bakersfield,  Calif. ; Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Cen- 
ter, Elkhart,  Ind.;  Eden  Mental  Health 
Center,  Winkler,  Man.;  and  most  recently 
in  Hoffnungsheim,  Paraguay. 

Vernon  Neufeld,  executive  director  of 
MMHS,  cited  three  men  as  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  early  Mennonite  involvement 
in  mental  health.  H.  A.  Fast,  director  of 
CPS  during  World  War  II,  was  responsible 
for  developing  an  interest  in  MMHS  among 
Mennonites  in  the  conferences  and  at  MCC. 
Fast  served  for  ten  years  as  the  first  chair- 
man of  MMHS,  and  then  served  ten  more 
years  on  MMHS  board  of  directors. 

Arthur  Jost,  executive  director  of  Kings 
View  Hospital,  served  in  the  state  mental 
hospital  programs  during  World  War  II. 
He  was  “the  moving  force  in  establishing 


MMHS  programs  on  the  West  Coast,  Neu- 
feld said. 

Elmer  Ediger  was  cited  as  the  third  out- 
standing leader  in  early  MMHS  history. 
Ediger  was  active  in  MCC  prior  to  1947. 
Ediger  was  the  first  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mental  Health  Committee  for  MCC.  He 
has  been  administrator  of  Prairie  View 
Mental  Health  Center  since  1957. 

Pruyser  and  Yoder  Speak 

Following  the  MMHS  dinner  Friday  eve- 
ning, MCC  personnel,  delegates,  and  visitors 
reassembled  to  hear  Paul  W.  Pruyser,  clin- 
ical psychologist,  and  John  Howard  Yoder. 
Pruyser  commended  the  Mennonites  on  their 
foresightedness  and  creative  approach  to 
mental  health  needs.  Yoder  spoke  on  “The 
Mission  of  the  Church.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  society  which  has  been  supportive 
of  many  of  our  values  and  adaptive  to  oth- 
ers which  it  cannot  accept  may  not  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  This  is  where  real  separa- 
tion will  be  tested. 

Wilbert  Shenk  and  Jacob  Harms  responded 
to  Yoder’s  address.  There  was  to  have  been 
a discussion  of  Yoder’s  ideas  Saturday  morn- 
ing but  such  did  not  develop. 

Hackman  Appointed  to  Head 
Peace  Section 

Walton  Hackman,  presently  serving  as 
part-time  associate  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section,  has  been  appointed  full-time  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Peace  Section,  effective 
as  of  June  1,  1972. 

Hackman,  a graduate  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  has  served  as  associate  secre- 
tary of  the  MCC  Peace  Section  since  1967. 
He  has  been  executive  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  since  1967.  He  and 
his  wife,  Karin,  have  one  son,  Andre. 

During  the  past  five  years  that  he  has 
been  at  MCC,  Hackman  has  become  well 
versed  on  matters  relating  to  the  military 
draft  and  conscientious  objection.  He  has 
kept  in  close  touch  with  legal  developments 
and  young  men  involved  in  alternatives  to 
the  draft. 

Mrs.  Studebaker  Expresses  Appreciation 

Mrs.  Stanley  Studebaker,  Union,  Ohio, 
whose  son,  Ted  Studebaker,  was  assassinat- 
ed while  serving  with  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  last  Apr.  26,  spoke  briefly.  With 
Ted’s  mother  was  also  Ted’s  wife,  Ven  Pak, 
who  had  been  a volunteer  in  Vietnam  with 
Asian  Christian  Service,  and  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Ted  only  one  week  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Mrs.  Studebaker  spoke  in  appreciation  for 
the  support  and  understanding  so  many 
people  have  shown  in  their  time  of  loss 
and  sorrow.  “We  have  felt  very  tangibly  the 
lift  of  your  prayers,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Studebaker  said  that  they  had  a 
family  saying:  “Do  not  be  afraid  that  your 
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life  will  have  an  end,  but  rather  fear  that 
it  will  have  no  beginning.” 

Polish  Trainees 

Ryszard  Lecznar, 

26-year-old  spokes- 
man for  the  group  of 
13  Polish  exchange 
visitors  now  in  North 
America,  told  the  as- 
sembled body  of  Men- 
nonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  MCC  mem- 
bers present  that  he 
and  his  countrymen 
are  thankful  for  the 
occasion  to  be  in 
North  America  and  to  have  this  chance  to 
learn  many  aspects  of  farming  here. 

“We  think  that  in  spite  of  some  prob- 
lems, the  program  is  going  well,”  said 
Lecznar.  "We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  people  and  to  improve 
our  knowledge  of  other  churches  to  which 
we  have  always  been  invited  in  a very 
friendly  way.” 

Lecznar  expressed  the  hope  that  next 
year,  and  the  following  years,  the  Polish 
exchange  visitor  program  will  continue  to 
grow  and  that  the  young  men  and  women 
who  come  to  North  America  will  be  as  glad 
as  they  are  now  to  be  here. 

All  13  Polish  trainees  now  in  North 
America  were  able  to  attend  the  MCC  An- 
nual Meeting.  Following  their  introduction, 
MCC  members  were  invited  to  mix  with  the 
exchangees  over  the  lunch  hour,  learning  to 
know  more  about  them,  their  country,  and 
their  experiences  among  the  Christians  of 
North  America.  They  will  return  to  Poland 
in  April  and  a new  group  of  29  is  to  arrive 
the  same  month.  Whether  all  of  them  will 
actually  come  depends  on  whether  there 
will  be  enough  sponsors  in  North  America 
to  take  them.  Five  of  the  29  are  women. 

Next  Annual  Meeting  Invited  to  Canada 

The  assembly  accepted  an  invitation  to 
meet  in  Canada,  Jan.  19,  20,  1973.  This 
change  of  location  breaks  a long-standing 
tradition.  Orie  Miller,  executive  secretary 
emeritus  of  MCC,  recalled  that  MCC  began 
holding  annual  meetings  in  the  mid-1950s 
in  the  Atlantic  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Several 
years  before  the  Atlantic  was  condemned, 
the  meetings  moved  to  the  Midland  Hotel. 
During  the  1940s,  MCC  met  at  the  Menno- 
nite  Home  Mission,  on  Union  Avenue,  also 
in  Chicago. 

The  motion  to  move  the  1973  meeting  to 
Canada  met  with  almost  unanimous  approv- 
al in  the  show  of  hands  vote.  MCC  (Canada) 
will  confer  on  the  question  of  exact  loca- 
tion, and  suggest  a meeting  place  to  the 
executive  committee. 

Those  interested  in  contributing  to  MCC 
are  encouraged  to  do  so  through  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Social  Workers  Advocate 

The  Association  of  Mennonite  Social 
Workers  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  on 
Mar.  17,  18  at  Marbeck  Center  on  the 
Bluffton  College  campus,  Bluffton,  Ohio. 
The  theme  of  this  year’s  meeting  will  be 
“Social  Workers  as  Advocates.”  The  Friday 
evening  session  on  Mar.  17  is  reserved  for 
informal  fellowship  and  sharing  of  current 
social  work  practice  experiences. 

Saturday.  Mar.  18,  the  following  persons 
will  discuss  advocacy  from  the  perspective 
of  their  areas  of  practice  as  follows:  John 
Leichty,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  — “Advocacy  in 
the  Field  of  Mental  Health”;  John  Mecart- 
ney,  professor  of  sociology  at  Bluffton  Col- 
lege— “Advocacy  in  Migrant  and  Minority 
Groups”;  Rodney  Hartzler.  Louisville,  Ky. 
— “Advocacy  in  Appalachia”;  Synanon,  De- 
troit, Mich.  — “Advocacy  in  Drug  Treatment 
Programs.” 

Housing  and  meals  are  available  on  the 
campus.  For  more  information  contact  Jim 
Norton,  18070  St.  Marvs  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48235. 

Carlsbad  Influx 

An  interesting  phenomenon  has  taken 
place  in  Carlsbad,  N.M.,  this  winter.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerry  Westcott,  pastor  of  the  Carls- 
bad Mennonite  Church,  the  number  of 
permanent  Mennonite  winter  residents  in 
the  New  Mexico  town  of  25,000  has  more 
than  tripled  since  last  year. 

Whereas  last  winter  nine  persons  made 
Carlsbad  their  winter  home,  this  time 
around  the  number  has  risen  to  29.  In  ad- 
dition, nearly  as  many  short-term  vacation- 
ers are  spending  time  in  Carlsbad,  causing 
the  church’s  attendance  the  first  few  Sun- 
days in  January  to  level  off  at  about  90,  in- 
stead of  the  customary  35. 

Westcott  attributes  Carlsbad’s  low-cost 
housing  and  temperate  climate  as  the  prime 
wintertime  drawing  cards.  Most  of  the  visi- 
tors are  retired  couples  from  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

Blooming  Glen  Calls 
Metzler,  Special  Ministry 

With  a deep  desire  to  be  a caring,  re- 
demptive, ministering  church,  the  Blooming 
Glen  congregation  has  invited  Brother  A.  J. 
Metzler  to  serve  (part  time  for  approximate- 
ly one  year)  as  an  associate  minister  with 
special  assignment  outlined  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: to  be  a resource  person  to,  and  a lis- 
tener on  major  councils  and  committees  of 
the  congregation;  to  conduct  in-depth  Bible 
studies  and  preaching  assignments  on  spe- 
cific subjects;  to  further  assist  in  ascertain- 
ing the  Lord’s  will  for  her  program,  and 
then  to  aid  in  identifying  and  developing 
her  resources  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
ministry. 

David  Derstine,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  congre- 


gation for  more  than  20  years,  continues 
to  serve  the  church  as  its  pastor. 

The  new  address  for  Brother  Metzler  and 
his  wife  is  Box  7,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 
18911.  Telephone:  215  257-5742. 

Eastern  Board,  Lancaster 
Conference  Meet 

The  58th  annual  meeting  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  and  the  1972  spring  session 
of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  will 
be  held  Mar.  16-19,  1972. 

Inspirational  meetings  sponsored  by 
EMBMC  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  Mar.  17- 
19  simultaneously  at  three  locations:  Bow- 
mansville  Mennonite  Church,  Bowmansville, 
Pa.;  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  2425 
Kissel  Hill  Rd.,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  and  Mount 
Joy  Mennonite  Church,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

The  inspirational  meetings  will  be  led  by 
teams  representing  EMBMC’s  three  main 
areas  of  missionary  endeavor:  Home  Minis- 
tries and  Evangelism,  Overseas  Ministries, 
and  Youth  Ministries.  Participating  in  these 
presentations  will  be  approximately  25 
EMBMC  overseas  and  home  missionaries 
and  Voluntary  Service  workers. 

Guest  speakers  will  be  Howard  Zehr, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  serves  as  Secretary  of 
Evangelism  for  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Truman  Brunk,  Jr.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  pas- 
tor of  students  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege. 

The  spring  session  of  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite Conference  will  be  held  9:00  a.m.  to 
1:00  p.m.  at  the  Mount  Joy  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church.  At  7:30  p.m.  there  will  be  a wor- 
ship service  including  EMBMC  President’s 
report  to  conference  by  Raymond  Charles 
and  a message  by  a guest  speaker. 

The  annual  business  meeting  sessions  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  will  be  held  at  Mount  Joy  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  17  at  9:00  a.m. 
and  1:00  p.m.  The  morning  session  will  be- 
gin with  worship  and  an  address,  “His  Life 
Lived  in  Us,”  by  Richard  Detweiler,  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  pastor  of  the  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church.  Congregational  representatives 
have  been  invited  to  share  in  discussing 
future  program  and  policies. 

As  part  of  the  weekend  activities,  a series 
of  workshops  and  seminars  will  be  held  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School,  2176 
Lincoln  Highway  East,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  with 
sessions  at  9:00  and  1:00  p.m.  The  work- 
shops and  their  leaders  are  as  follows: 
Bookrack  Evangelism,  Ron  Yoder,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.;  Sunday  Evening  Program  Com- 
mittees, Howard  Zehr;  Small  Groups  in  the 
Congregation,  Truman  Brunk,  Jr.;  and 
Youth  Sponsors,  Jerrv  Meek,  R.  1,  Leola, 
Pa. 

On  Sunday,  Mar.  19,  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite Conference  churches  will  observe 
Spring  Missions  Sunday  with  reports  from 
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the  conference  and  EM  BMC  sessions,  and 
messages  by  guest  speakers.  The  theme  of 
the  day  will  be  “-Sharing  the  Jesus  Mes- 
sage in  the 'Jesus  Way.” 


Union  in  La  Jara 


Two  candles  merge  to  produce  one  flame. 
Howard  Detweiler  (left),  elder  for  the  Men- 
nonite  congregation  and  Bob  Fraiser,  elder 
for  the  Presbyterian  congregation. 

With  a simple  statement  of  union  high- 
lighting the  service,  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  First  United  Presbvterian  Church 
of  La  Jara,  Colo.,  became  The  United 
Church  of  La  Jara  in  a merger  service  held 
at  4:00  p.m.  Jan.  16. 

Mennonites  in  the  community,  most  of 
whom  work  at  the  Conejos  County  Hos- 
pital. have  attended  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  nearly  nine  years  — since  the 
hospital  opened  in  May  1963.  (Most  of  the 
residents  of  -the  La  Jara  community  are 
Mormons  or  Roman  Catholics  — with  a 
small  number  of  Buddhists.)  Conejos  County 
Hospital  is  located  just  outside  La  Jara,  a 
town  of  about  750  in  southern  Colorado, 
and  is  administered  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  through  its  Health 
and  Welfare  division. 

Approximately  50  members  now  com- 
prise The  United  Church  of  La  Jara,  Colo. 
Although  united  in  congregational  life,  the 
members  will  retain  their  denominational 
identity  and  conference  affiliations. 

Video  News 

“If  television  would  only  edit  out  all  that 
violence,  maybe  we  wouldn’t  have  so  much 
of  it.” 

Sound  familiar?  Beyond  doubt,  much  TV 
programming  is  a waste  of  time  and  energy. 
Some  is  even  harmful. 

In  light  of  this,  Christians  must  use  dis- 
cretion and  selectivity  in  their  use  of  TV 
— just  as  they  must  do  in  using  other  mod- 
ern inventions  and  conveniences. 

In  your  search  for  wholesome  TV  pro- 
grams, you  may  want  to  keep  the  following 
in  mind: 


The  Crucifixion.  Appointment  with  des- 
tiny — Re-creation  of  the  last  days  of 
Christ.  Friday,  Mar.  31  (8:00-9:00  p.m.). 

Directions.  An  award-winning  program  on 
brotherhood.  Feb.  20  (1:00-1:30  p.m.). 

The  Search  for  the  Nile.  Concluding  seg- 
ments of  dramatization  of  scientific  expedi- 
tion. Tuesdays,  Feb.  22,  29  (7:30-8:30  p.m.). 

The  China  Trip:  President  Nixon  Leaves 
for  Peking.  Report  on  what  visit  may  bring. 
Sat.,  Feb.  19  (10:30-11:00  p.m.). 

Undersea  World  of  Jacques  Cousteau.  A 
Sound  of  Dolphins;  The  Unsinkable  Sea  Ot- 
ter. Friday,  Feb.  25;  Monday,  Mar.  20 
(8:00-9:00  p.m  ). 

Time  and  the  Cities.  Archaeological  study 
of  Turkey  illuminates  why  cities  rise  and 
fall.  Sun.,  Feb.  27  (4:00-5:00  p.m.). 

Child  Abuse.  Investigating  cases  of  cru- 
elty to  children.  Frank  Reynolds  reports. 
Mon..  Mar.  27  (8:30-9:00  p.m.). 

Pain!  Where  Does  It  Hurt  Most?  New 
findings  on  pain,  its  significance  and  con- 
trol. Tues.,  Mar.  28  (8:30-9:30  p.m.). 

Weekend  Children's  Programs 

Curiosity  Shop.  Each  program  is  built  on 
a theme  and  explores  related  ideas,  using 
real  children,  puppets,  animation.  Saturdays, 
10:30-1 1:30  a.m. 

Mr.  Wizard.  Don  Herbert  and  two  young 
guests  study  nature  and  science.  Saturdays, 
12:00-12:30  p.m. 

You  Are  There.  Dramatic  re-creations  of 
significant  events  in  world  history,  as  though 
young  viewers  were  electronic  eyewitnesses. 
Saturdays,  12:30-1:00  p.m. — J.  Allen  Bru- 
baker. 

"Christianity  and  the 
Future"  at  EMC 

Three  hundred  and  fifteen  students  have 
registered  and  an  additional  50  have  indi- 
cated definite  interest  in  attending  the 
Feb.  29  to  Mar.  10  interterm  seminar  on 
“Christianity  and  the  Future”  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  according  to  figures 
released  on  Jan.  25  by  the  registrar’s 
office. 

Paul  T.  Guengerich  said  no  limit  has  yet 
been  placed  on  the  number  of  persons  the 
ten-day  seminar  can  accommodate,  but  all 
preregistrations  should  be  in  no  later  than 
Feb.  24.  Official  registration  for  off-campus 
guests  is  1:00  p.m.  on  Feb.  29  in  the  regis- 
trar’s office  at  EMC. 

The  seminar,  to  begin  at  2:00  p.m.  on 
Feb.  29,  will  offer  one-half  course  elective 
credit,  as  well  as  credit  in  the  areas  of 
biblical  and  church  studies;  biology.  En- 
vironmental Ethics;  and  English,  absurdist 
views:  Camus,  Beckett,  and  Vonnegut. 

“This  interterm  seminar  is  an  expression 
of  EMC’s  basic  reason  for  being — the  sus- 
tained attempt  to  create  with  each  new 
student  generation  a community  of  learning 
inspired  by  commitment  to  Jesus  as  Lord,” 


said  Richard  A.  Showalter,  chairman  of 
the  seminar  planning  committee. 

The  assistant  to  the  EMC  president  add- 
ed that  the  interdisciplinary  seminar  will 
bring  lecturers  and  resource  persons  from 
most  major  areas  of  study  to  the  campus  to 
“grapple  with  issues  of  major  significance.’ 

Each  day  will  begin  with  Bible  study,  led 
the  first  week  by  Edward  Stoltzfus,  pastor 
of  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church;  and 
the  second  by  Stuart  Briscoe,  pastor  of 
Elmbrook  Church  in  Brookfield,  Wis. 

Among  persons  providing  major  input  will 
be  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College;  Wes  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  environmental  studies  at  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  State  College;  Lloyd  J.  Ogilvie.  se- 
nior pastor  of  First  Presbvterian  Church, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Charles  A.  Wells,  Quaker 
journalist  and  editor  of  the  Between  the 
Lines  news  service;  John  H.  Yoder,  Men- 
nonite theologian  from  Elkhart,  Ind.;  and 
Elmer  Neufeld,  chairman  of  the  philosophy 
department  at  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College. 

On  alternate  days  A.  J.  Klassen  and 
Archie  Penner,  specialists  in  Anabaptist 
studies,  will  lead  symposiums. 

Films,  short  courses,  community  service 
projects,  recreation,  simulation  games,  and 
informal  seminars  are  being  developed  for 
each  afternoon  by  a faculty-student  com- 
mittee. 

Creative  arts  programming  — slide  sets, 
music,  drama,  films  — each  evening  will  de- 
pict man  both  in  despair  and  in  hope  for 
the  future. 

On  Mar.  4 and  5 the  recently  premiered 
“Martyrs  Mirror  Oratorio”  and  the  John 
Ruth  film.  “The  Quiet  in  the  Land,”  will 
provide  a contemporary  look  at  Anabaptist 
history.  Jan  Glevsteen,  Mennonite  artist  and 
scholar  from  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  present 
“Faith  of  Our  Fathers,”  a multi-media 
worship  service  on  Sunday,  Mar.  5. 

Persons  interested  in  participating  in  the 
seminar  or  in  receiving  additional  informa- 
tion can  contact  the  office  of  the  registrar. 

Class  Agents  on 
Alumni  Team 

Ninety  Goshen  College  alumni  are  serv- 
ing as  class  agents  for  the  Goshen  College 
National  Alumni  Fund  for  1972. 

“Class  agents  give  valuable  service  by 
helping  their  fellow  alumni  keep  informed 
about  the  goals  and  needs  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege,” said  John  Frankenfield,  director  of 
alumni  relations  and  executive  secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association. 

Last  year  the  alumni  organization  raised 
$158,000,  the  largest  total  of  annual  gifts 
from  alumni  in  the  school’s  history.  This 
year  the  alumni  hope  to  surpass  that 
amount  to  help  meet  the  $515,000  needed 
from  all  outside  sources  for  operations  not 
funded  by  tuition  income.  The  sources  in- 
clude alumni,  business  and  industry,  the 
Mennonite  Church,  friends,  and  foundations. 
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Leaders  Named  for 
GC  Term  Abroad 

Three  unit  leaders  and  their  wives  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Goshen  College 
Study-Service  Trimester  Abroad  for  three 
terms  during  the  1972-73  school  year. 

William  F.  and  Phyllis  Miller  will  serve  in 
Haiti.  Miller  is  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
cal science.  Gerhard  and  Margaret  Reimer 
will  be  the  faculty  leaders  at  a Spanish 
location.  Reimer,  on  the  Goshen  College 
faculty  for  five  years,  is  associate  professor 
of  German.  Lester  J.  and  Erma  Zimmerman 
will  lead  the  Jamaica  unit.  Zimmerman  is 
professor  of  mathematics. 

Arlin  and  Naomi  Hunsberger  will  lead  the 
Haiti  unit  during  the  1972  spring  trimester 
to  substitute  for  J.  B.  Shenk.  Shenk  returns 
to  direct  the  new  study  and  work  program. 

High  School  Class  Studies 
on  Location  - NYC 

Nine  Christopher  Dock  students,  enrolled 
in  a new  course,  “City  Church,”  are  in 
New  York  City  for  a direct  encounter  with 
urban  culture  as  part  of  the  course  structure 
and  requirement. 

The  class  instructor,  John  Ehst,  states  it 
this  way.  The  city’s  challenge  is  producing 
new  life  in  the  Christian  church  today.  It 
is  an  awareness  of  this  kind  of  challenge 
that  is  stimulating  our  study  of  the  urban 
church.”  Since  November  and  in  the  second 
term,  the  students  have  been  introduced  to 
sociological  aspects  of  the  city  in  the  class- 
room, including  a weekend  seminar  with 
urban  resource  persons  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  New  York  experience  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  general  orientation,  direct  in- 
volvement in  various  city  church  programs, 
and  evaluation.  The  primary  activity  is  the 
direct  involvement  in  two  recreational  pro- 
grams of  city  churches,  a drug  rehabilitation 
center,  a Voluntary  Service  center  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  a coffeehouse  operated 
by  a local  church,  and  tutoring  city  children 
in  a reading  program.  Each  student  will 
work  in  one  of  these  areas. 

Various  resource  people  from  New  York 
City  will  be  aiding  the  students  in  inter- 
preting their  experiences,  including  a hous- 
ing lawyer  working  on  the  Berrigan  broth- 
ers case,  two  pastors,  the  directors  of  the 
Urban  Development  at  Riverside  Church 
Center,  and  Manhattan  Youth  Service,  a 
youth  worker  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  a 
professor  from  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

During  the  days  of  orientation,  John  L. 
Freed,  currently  pastor  of  the  Towamencin 
Mennonite  Church  near  Kulpsville,  and  an 
inner-city  pastor  in  New  York  for  ten 
years,  will  be  the  local  adult  sponsor  with 
the  students.  Richard  Kauffman,  Blooming 
Glen,  Franconia  Conference  Youth  Secre- 
tary, serves  as  a sponsor  during  their  sec- 


ond week  of  work  project.  Robert  C.  Ham- 
man,  director  of  guidance  at  Christopher 
Dock  School,  will  be  with  the  class  for  the 


last  several  days  as  adult  sponsor  and  aid 
in  evaluation  and  interpretation.  John  Ehst 
will  be  with  the  class  each  weekend. 


MENNOSCOPE 


“Jesus  and  the  1040  Form"  Seminar 

The  annual  tax  collection  time  is  at  hand. 
How  do  you  respond  to  the  1040  and  other 
tax  forms?  An  increasing  number  of  Men- 
nonites  are  asking  what  it  means  to  render 
to  Caesar  what  belongs  to  him  and  in  par- 
ticular to  render  to  God  what  belongs  to 
Him. 

Two  seminars  are  planned  to  study  this 
question:  Saturday,  Mar.  4,  9:00  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m.,  Akron  Mennonite  Church;  Sun- 
day, Mar.  5,  2:30-8:30  p.m..  Bally  Men- 
nonite Church. 

The  purpose  will  be  (1)  to  learn  what  the 
Bible  says  for  and  against  paying  taxes,  (2) 
to  share  with  and  support  each  other  as 
the  Spirit  leads,  and  (3)  to  examine  what 
choices  are  available  in  nonpayment  of  taxes 
used  for  war  purposes.  The  schedule  allows 
for  considerable  discussion  time.  Howard 
Charles,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  will  be 
the  resource  person.  Meals  will  be  provided 
at  both  sessions.  If  interested  in  the  Mar.  4 
seminar,  please  inform  Don  Blosser,  Di- 
amond St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501.  If  interested 
in  the  Mar.  5 seminar  please  inform  James 
Longacre,  57  South  Church  St.,  Bally,  Pa. 
19503.  — Wesley  Mast. 

War  Tax  Meeting  Set 

A meeting  for  people  who  are  disturbed 
by  American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
who  question  payment  of  war  taxes  is 
planned  for  7:00  p.m.,  Feb.  25  at  Hebron 
Mennonite  Church,  Buhler,  Kan.  The  meet- 
ing, sponsored  by  the  Western  District 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee  of 
the  General  Mennonite  Church,  will  be  a 
time  to  exchange  ideas  and  tell  of  actions 
already  taken. 

The  Annual  Ministerial  Meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Millwood  Church,  Gap,  Pa.,  Feb. 
15,  16.  Guest  speakers  will  be  Herman  H. 
Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.,  and  Grant  M.  Stoltzfus, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  brotherhood  is  in- 
vited to  attend. 

Note  to  persons  attending  Probe  72  from 
western  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  areas:  A 
chartered  Greyhound  Lines,  late  model 
47-passenger  recliner,  air  ride,  restroom- 
equipped  bus  will  leave  Greyhound  Termi- 
nal, Somerset,  Pa.,  12:00  noon,  Wednesday, 
Apr.  12,  with  relief  drivers,  driving  straight 
through  (about  20  hours)  except  for  food 
stops,  returning  after  conference,  arriving 
back  at  Somerset  about  noon,  Monday,  Apr. 


17.  Pickups  can  be  made  at  points  west 
along  Turnpike.  For  further  information 
write  to  John  H.  Kraybill,  P.O.  Box  127, 
Springs,  Pa.  15562  (814  662-3140). 

Bruce  Glick  and  wife  have  been  appoint- 
ed as  faculty  leaders  for  the  Goshen  Col- 
lege Study-Service  unit  in  Nicaragua.  The 
faculty  couple  will  be  based  in  Managua,  the 
capital  city,  and  will  serve  three  terms  dur- 
ing the  1972-73  school  year.  Mr.  Glick  is 
currently  assistant  in  international  education 
at  GC. 

Japan  Mennonite  Church  at  its  twentieth 
annual  church  conference  Jan.  14,  15,  voted 
to  send  Yorifumi  Yaguchi-san  as  delegate  to 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  to  study  the 
meaning  of  ordination  in  relation  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  church,  continue  research  for 
publication  of  a 20-year  history  of  the  Hok- 
kaido Mennonite  Church,  and  to  continue 
use  of  radio  as  a tool  for  evangelism  during 
the  coming  year. 

Gathered  in  Sapporo  Jan.  8-10  were 
seven  missionary  couples  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  two  Jap- 
anese brethren,  and  twelve  children,  in  the 
annual  Japan  Mennonite  missionary  fellow- 
ship. Members  from  any  of  the  local  con- 
gregations were  welcome.  Bible  study  ses- 
sions developed  the  theme,  “I  will  pour 
out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh”  (Joel  2:28),  in 
the  promise,  the  gifts,  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit.  A part  of  that  gathering  was  also 
devoted  to  “business”  — mechanics  of  living 
as  missionaries  in  Japan.  Working  from  dif- 
fering viewpoints  and  concerns  through  to 
decisions  strengthened  a feeling  of  together- 
ness before  we  scattered  again  to  places  of 
work  between  Sapporo  and  Kushiro. 

Mario  Snyder,  Moron,  Argentina,  Jan. 
17 — Excerpts  from  reporting  on  the  an- 
nual Argentina  Mennonite  Church  Confer- 
ence held  this  year  at  Santa  Rosa,  Jan. 
13-16:  “This  was  our  41st  conference,  and 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Church.  . . . We  chose  our  delegates  to 
World  Conference,  Daniel  Schipani;  and 
the  Latin-American  Conference,  Lucio 
Casas. 

Ken  Anderson  Films  announces  its  Eighth 
Annual  Missionary  Photography  Seminar, 
Dec.  5,  6,  7,  1972.  This  seminar  is  offered 
free  of  charge  to  all  delegates  as  a service 
of  our  organization.  Classes  are  offered  in 
basic  camera  function,  exposure,  composi- 
tion, and  lighting.  We  also  offer  special  ad- 
vanced courses  for  those  who  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  photography  and 
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production.  Courses  are  helpful  to  those  in- 
terested in  good  communication,  even 
though  their  specific  interest  may  not  be 
photography.  If  you  desire  more  informa- 
tion, or  would  like  to  forward  names  of 
interested  persons,  please  contact  Mrs.  Jill 
Lyon,  Registrar.  Ken  Anderson  Films,  P.O. 
Box  618,  Winona  Lake,  Ind.  46950. 

Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Ashley,  Mich., 
is  planning  a 50th  Anniversary  celebration 
in  October  1972.  Anyone  having  pictures 
or  historical  articles  that  would  be  of  inter- 
est, please  contact  Calvin  Kaufman,  R.  1, 
Ashley,  Mich.  48806,  or  telephone  (517) 
838-2588, 

Melvin  L.  Hershey  was  ordained  deacon 
on  Jan.  23,  to  serve  the  Hershey  congrega- 
tion in  the  Lancaster  Conference.  The  ser- 
vice was  in  charge  of  Clair  B.  Ebv,  assisted 
by  Elmer  D.  Leaman.  Bro.  Hershey’s  ad- 
dress is  R.  1,  Kinzers,  Pa.  17535.  Tele.: 
Intercourse  (717)  768-8172. 

“African  Skies,”  the  February  program 
in  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  plane- 
tarium series,  traces  the  changes  that  occur 
in  the  heavens  when  moving  from  Virginia 
to  South  Africa.  James  D.  Lehman,  who 
teaches  physics  and  earth  science  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  High  School,  explains  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  each  Saturday  and 
Sunday  at  2:30  p.m.  through  Feb.  27. 

Omar  Stahl  shared  in  a German  Men- 
nonite missionary  retreat  at  Thomashof, 
Karlsruhe,  Germany,  from  Jan.  2-5,  1972. 
He  spoke  on  the  subject,  “My  Open  House,” 
explaining  the  ministry  to  students  that  he 
and  his  wife,  Lois,  have  in  Munich,  Ger- 
many. In  the  first  three  months  of  their 
ministry,  the  Stahls  had  95  individual  guests 
in  their  home  from  eleven  nations. 

In  memory  of  Michael  Y'oder,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  R.  Yoder,  the  family  and 
friends  have  given  $2,600  for  an  official  34- 
foot-square  Insulite  wrestling  mat  at  Go- 
shen College.  Michael  Yoder,  17,  was  a 
Concord  High  senior  and  member  of  its 
wrestling  squad,  when  he  was  killed  in  a 
car  crash  last  October  2. 

The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Christo- 
pher Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  has  an- 
nounced the  reelec- 
tion of  Lee  M.  Yoder 
to  a fourth  two-year 
term  as  principal  of 
Christopher  Dock  High 
School  effective  July  1, 

1972,  through  June 
30,  1974.  Yoder,  Har- 
leysville,  has  served  as  the  chief  school  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Christopher  Dock  High 
School  since  1966.  Only  two  persons  have 
held  this  post  in  the  18-year  history  of  the 
school.  Richard  C.  Detweiler  served  as 
superintendent  1954-66. 

Walter  Schmucker,  director  of  student 
finances  at  Goshen  College,  has  been  elect- 


ed president  of  the  Indiana  Student  Finan- 
cial Aids  Association  for  the  1972-73  aca- 
demic year.  Schmucker’s  duties  will  include 
chairing  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  the  executive  meetings.  In  the 
event  of  an  important  meeting  on  the  re- 
gional or  national  level,  he  will  be  the 
Indiana  delegate. 

John  and  Janet  Goshow  were  installed  as 
a team  to  the  office  of  Youth  Minister  for 
the  Wooster  (Ohio)  congregation  on  Jan.  16. 
John  is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  received  his  Masters  in  Psy- 
chology from  Virginia  Commonwealth,  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond  (Va.).  He  is  presently 
a Psychiatric  Social  Worker  at  the  Wayne- 
Holmes  County  Mental  Health  Center  in 
Wooster.  Janet  is  a teller  at  the  Wayne 
County  National  Bank  in  Wooster.  They  live 
at  410  E.  North  St.,  in  Wooster,  Ohio. 

As  a result  of  strong  financial  support 
from  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA)  through  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  for  Paraguayan  Indian  resettle- 
ment programs,  Dan  Zehr,  executive  sec- 
retary of  MCC  (Canada),  will  visit  Para- 
guay to  become  more  familiarized  with  the 
MCC  programs  there.  He  will  review  MCC 
programs  in  light  of  economic,  political,  so- 
cial, and  church  situations. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  service  in- 
volvement in  Boys  Village,  Smithville,  Ohio, 
the  administration  of  Boys  Village  presented 
MCC  with  a Distinguished  Service  Award, 
“in  deep  appreciation  for  the  invaluable 
volunteer  service  given  to  Boys  Village  and 
its  boys  by  the  118  Christian  young  men 
and  women  during  the  20  years  since  April 
1951.”  The  plaque  was  presented  to  Harold 
A.  Penner,  assistant  director  of  MCC’s  Vol- 
untary Service  programs,  Jan.  19,  1972. 

Joseph  Rouse,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  presently 
serving  in  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee’s Teachers  Abroad  Program  (TAP),  has 
been  appointed  MCC  director  for  Sierra 
Leone  effective  this  month.  Rouse  has  been 
serving  with  MCC  in  Sierra  Leone  since 
July  1971.  As  director,  he  will  be  replacing 
Harold  Wenger,  Chesapeake,  Va.  Wenger 
was  recently  asked  to  serve  as  headmaster 
of  the  Moyomba  Secondary  School,  a posi- 
tion that  demands  his  full-time  involvement. 

Lon  Sherer  and  wife,  violin-piano  duo, 
of  the  Goshen  College  music  faculty,  left 
for  Puerto  Rico  on  Feb.  11,  beginning  a 
concert  tour  of  the  Caribbean  area.  Ar- 
ranged by  invitation  of  the  Haitian-Amer- 
ican  Institute,  the  11 -day  tour  takes  them 
to  Aibonito  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico; 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti;  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Special  meetings:  Kenneth  G.  Good,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  at  Lynside,  Lvndhurst, 
Va.,  Feb.  14-20. 

New  members  by  baptism:  thirteen  at 
Wooster,  Ohio;  six  at  South  Colon,  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.;  thirteen  at  Tuttle  Avenue,  Sar- 
asota, Fla.;  ten  at  Waterford,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
five  at  Lynside,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

One  of  the  things  prompting  this  letter  is  the 
recent  discussions  in  Readers  Say  about  "Seth’s 
Korner.”  I seldon  read  Seth  anymore,  but  I 
must  also  agree  with  the  one  who  said  that  even 
an  official  church  organ  should  be  entitled  to  a bit 
of  hurnor,  and  I like  the  suggestion  that  perhaps 
a good  cartoon  could  get  the  same  message 
across  more  quickly  and  take  up  less  space.  The 
old  Sunday  School  Times  used  to  feature  car- 
toons, some  of  which  have  stayed  with  my  mem- 
ories for  50  years.  Other  church  papers  use  them 
too. 

One  feature  I have  enjoyed  in  publications  of 
another  church  is  testimonies  of  which  I feel 
the  Gospel  Herald  should  print  more.  "Let  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so.”  Fred  Augsburger’s 
article,  “In  the  Flow  of  the  Spirit,”  is  quite 
commendable,  and  in  the  "tops"  in  this  column. 
But  a testimony  would  not  need  to  be  more 
than  a half  page,  like  “A  Spark  in  the  Belgian 
Night”  ( Gospel  Herald  of  Jan.  4,  page  10). 
This  was  a real  heart  warmer,  lots  better  read- 
ing than  Seth  usually  is.  Also  “But  God  Said” 
(Dec.  14,  p.  1034),  while  in  a different  form,  de- 
serves our  commendation. 

I did  note,  too,  the  two-third  page  ad  of  the 
Christian  Living  (jan.  14,  p.  47),  and  the  same 
idea  may  or  may  not  be  here,  depending  on  a 
reader’s  viewpoint  or/and  maturity.  Because 
such  articles  can  be  written  without  giving  God 
much  credit;  whereas  I feel  that  the  things  we 
are  neglecting  is  Jesus’  command  of  Acts  1:8,  "Ye 
shall  be;  witnesses  unto  me,”  and  the  statement  of 
the  angel  in  Rev.  19:10,  “The  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.” 

I am  sure  that  if  we  together  want  to  do  our 
joyful  duty  as  His  witnesses,  and  promote  His 
testimony,  and  “say  so”  as  His  redeemed,  we 
should  welcome  more  testimony  articles  in  the 
Gospel  Herald,  too.  I am  with  those  who  believe 
God  is  doing  a great  work  in  our  generation.  He 
is  eager  to  “do  it”  with  more  of  us,  and,  we 
should  be  thankful  we  still  have  the  privilege 
of  telling  people  of  it.  Let’s  help  shout  it  from 
the  housetops! 

I also  believe  that  if  you  really  care  about 
being  a live  witness  of  Him  yourself,  “commit 
your  way  unto  the  Lord”  and  He  will  lead  you 
to  someone  to  whom  you  can  and  may  minister 
with  joy.  Hallelujah!  — Roy  E.  Hartzler,  Well- 
man, iowa. 

• • • 

It  was  with  great  interest  that  I read  the 
article  in  a recent  copy  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
about  American  prisons  by  Betsy  Bliss.  I often 
felt  in  my  association  with  many  of  the  Menno- 
nite brethren  that  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  compas- 
sion for  those  human  beings  who  are  labeled 
criminals  by  society.  Articles  like  this,  1 am  sure, 
will  aid  because  so  many  who  never  had  a brush 
with  the  law  enforcement  community  do  not 
understand  that  the  so-called  “law”  often  is  the 
real  lawbreaker,  for  some  officers  have  no 
respect  for  human  dignity,  and  can  feel  no 
hope  of  God’s  redeeming  power.  Unless  Chris- 
tians aid  in  this,  reform  will  only  be  a change  and 
a squandering  of  taxpayers’  money.  — John 

Giognocavo,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

• • • 

I rejoice  with  many  of  your  readers  as  we 
hear  from  all  over  our  church  how  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  moving  among  His  people.  During  my 
45  years  as  a Christian  nothing  has  been  so 
thrilling.  In  all  those  years  there  has  been  a 
deep  longing  to  find  a more  meaningful  relation 
with  God.  Six  years  ago  God  led  me  into  a new 
and  glorious  experience  that  many  describe  as 
the  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  a baptism 
of  love  in  my  heart.  Jesus  became  such  a very 
close  Friend.  His  love  overwhelmed  me  and  for 
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many  days  after  my  baptism  the  tears  flowed 
freely  and  my  heart  melted  as  I knelt  to  worship 
Him  each  morning.  Those  were  days  of  cleans- 
ing and  joy  that  I shall  cherish  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life. 

Yes,  dear  Christian  friends,  it  is  real.  I may 
have  a little  difficulty  in  explaining  it  to  you  in 
theological  terms  but  if  you  want  to  know  how 
God  has  given  me  a deep  inner  experience 
which  I could  never  deny,  that  I can  do.  No 
longer  is  it  a task  to  read  His  Word.  It  is  now  a 
joy  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  Scriptures,  His 
Spirit  speaking  softly  chapter  after  chapter. 
Prayer  — what  a glorious  time  of  fellowship  with 
Jesus,  just  to  wait  before  Him  low  at  His  feet 
in  worship,  adoration,  and  praise!  Praying  some- 
times with  the  understanding  and  sometimes  in 
the  Spirit. 

The  next  time  you  meet  a brother  who  might 
want  to  witness  to  this  experience  in  his  own  life 
may  I suggest  that  you  withhold  your  judgment 
for  a number  of  weeks  or  longer.  Fellowship 
with  him  in  his  home,  kneel  with  him  in  prayer. 
Search  the  Scriptures  together  and  listen  as  he 
tells  you  what  the  experience  has  done  for  him. 
The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  we  are  to  watch 
over  each  other  in  our  spiritual  walk.  If  you 
are  concerned  about  a brother  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  charismatic  movement  I believe 
you  owe  him  an  evening’s  visit.  Whether  you 
then  agree  with  him  or  not  I believe  many  of 
your  concerns  will  vanish  and  you  will  find  a 
new  warmth  of  Christian  love  and  fellowship  with 
him.  — Earle  R.  Brilhart,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

o o • 

Just  a word  about  “Seth’s  Korner.”  I enjoy 
reading  it,  but  if  I did  not,  I would  think  it  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part  to  ask  that  it  be  discon- 
tinued. After  all  what  right  would  I have  to 
deprive  those  that  enjoy  reading  it  simply  because 
I do  not?  There  is  not  a magazine  that  comes 
to  our  house  that  I read  word  for  word.  There 
are  always  articles  that  do  not  interest  me  but  I 
do  not  cancel  the  paper,  I simply  turn  the  page 
and  go  on  with  the  better  (to  my  way  of  think- 
ing) article  on  the  next  page.  Seems  to  me  this 
would  be  a Christian  way  to  look  at  this  situation 
and  not  be  a dog  in  the  manger.  — Ira  E.  Miller, 
Chesapeake,  Va. 

o o • 

Dear  Brother  Seth: 

Congratulations  on  your  most  successful  series 
of  articles!  We  don’t  know  who  , ou  are  (or  what 
you  are!)  but  you  intrigue  us.  According  to  your 
thoughts,  you  would  consider  us'  “worldly,”  but 
that’s  all  right.  You  add  spark  and  humor  which 
lends  balance  to  our  periodical.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  I don’t  recall  anything  that  has  pro- 
voked as  much  interest  pro  or  con  for  many 
years,  which  is  good!  — Garry  Knott,  Stouffville, 
Ont. 

The  articles  by  Betsy  Bliss  regarding  prisons 
and  crime,  are  interesting  reading;  not  because 
of  any  pleasantries,  but  being  presumably  an 
authentic  picture  of  existing  conditions. 

However,  there  is  a conspicuous  absence  of 
some  age-old  information.  Proverbs  records: 
“The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard”  (13:15). 
Furthermore,  it  is  problematic  whether  the 
theory  that  a person  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty,  holds  water.  Legally,  yes;  morally,  guilt 
obviously  sets  in  not  later  than  when  an  offense 
is  committed,  regardless. 

If  Jesus  was  a prisoner,  and  He  probably  was. 
He  certainly  did  not  suggest  tactics  frequently 
resorted  to  today.  Even  Paul,  imprisoned 
for  extended  periods,  in  the  letters  written  during 
that  time  didn’t  suggest  internal  rioting,  even 
though  prisoners  weren’t  handled  with  kid- 
gloves  in  those  days  either.  Paul  and  Silas  prayed 
and  sang  praises,  the  doors  opened,  and  bands 
fell  off  without  rioting. 

Ramsey  may  be  an  authority  in  the  field,  but 
if  he  leaves  the  impression  that  “rehabilitation 
is  the  only  way  to  significantly  reduce  crime,” 


he  overlooks  a major  remedy,  namely  regenera- 
tion. Following  his  Damascus  road  experience 
Saul  no  longer  persecuted  Christians,  but  played 
a major  role  among  them.  He  iater  wrote: 
"Rulers  are  not  a terror  to  good  conduct,  but 
(are  a terror]  to  bad  (conduct)”  (Rom.  13:2). 

Perhaps  if  the  Christian  church,  so  called, 
would  accelerate  her  program  of  “Teaching 
and  Preaching”  the  gospel  to  every  creature 
including  criminals,  potential  and  hardened,  some 
of  our  problems  would  be  more  likely  to  diminish 
than  by  any  other  method.  — S.  C.  Brubacher, 
Ayr,  Ont. 

• o • 

We  would  not  discourage  any  evangelistic  ef- 
fort, but  rather  encourage  this  principle  of  the 
gospel.  But  we  would  also  notice  other  principles 
with  equal  emphasis.  The  basic  principle  of 
evangelism  is  Evangelicalism.  This  means  that 
the  subjective  knowledge  of  the  evangel,  spon- 
taneously produces  the  passion  of  evangelism. 

The  question  which  persists  to  assert  itself 
continually,  is.  How  effective  can  all  this  agita- 
tion about  evangelism,  with  continentwide  and 
worldwide  meetings,  be  among  the  Christian 
churches? 

The  early  Christians,  the  Waldenses,  and 
the  early  Anabaptists  were  all  evangelistic 
without  trying  to  be.  They  had  no  such  special 
efforts.  They  didn’t  need  them.  Instead  of 
great  meetings  telling  each  other  they  ought  to 
be,  they  were,  and  expended  their  spiritual 
energies  in  evangelism  everywhere. 

What  makes  the  difference  between  them  and 
us?  Their  people  studied  the  Scriptures  and 
knew  them.  We  don’t.  With  all  of  the  Bibles, 
books,  and  communication  facilities  of  today, 
today’s  Christians  know  the  Bible  less  than  those 
ancient  Christians,  who  had  hardly  any  literature, 
and  a scarcity  of  Bibles.  Yet  they  knew  how  to 
confound  and  silence  their  inquisitors,  from  the 
Scriptures.  They  committed  whole  chapters  and 
books  of  the  Bible  to  memory,  and  knew  how  to 
use  the  Word. 

Today’s  Christians  are  not  indoctrinated.  The 
Christian  churches  of  today  including  the  Menno- 
nite  Church  (please)  have  been  myopias  for  100 
years.  Myopia  is  nearsightedness.  We  should 
generations  ago  have  learned  that  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Lessons  were  never  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  church  of  her  God-given 
duty  to  indoctrinate  her  people.  This  is  not  to 
fault  the  lessons.  It  is  to  fault  ourselves  for  not 
having  known  better. 

The  need  for  indoctrination  of  our  people 
precedes  the  need  for  evangelism.  Proper 
indoctrination  produces  evangelism.  Why  don’t 
our  promoters  of  evangelism  promote  Bible  study 
instead?  How  much  value  to  our  people  is  it  to 
insist  to  them  to  proclaim  a message  they  haven’t 
got?  Let  us  set  about  to  teach  our  people  to 
study  the  Bible,  specifically  the  New  Testament, 
to  grip  their  souls,  to  reach  their  neighbors 
the  New  Testament  way.  — Shem  Peachey,  Lititz, 
Pa. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:S) 

Clemmer,  Galen  and  Eileen  (Hoogenboom), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  first  child,  Michelle  Lynn,  Nov. 
3,  1971. 

Helmuth,  Henry  and  Esther  (Headings),  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  third  child,  first  son,  David 
Michael,  Jan.  8,  1972. 

Hershberger,  Mose  and  Lorine  (Miller),  Wil- 
mont,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Le  Roy  Dale, 
Dec.  21,  1971. 

Hostetler,  John  and  Anna  (Troyer),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  first  child,  David  Lee,  Jan.  1,  1972. 

Kropf,  Stanley  and  Marlene  (Nice),  Portland, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Carrie  Heather, 


Jan.  21, 1972. 

Miller,  Edwin  and  Joann  (Shelley),  York,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Terri  Rene,  Nov.  8, 
1971. 

Pletcher,  Dale  and  Janice  (Anglemeyer),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  second  daughter,  Kimberly  Sue,  Jan. 
20,  1972. 

Schrock,  Eldon  and  Mildred  (Kuhns),  Portland, 
Ore.,  third  child,  first  son,  John,  born  June  9, 
1969;  received  for  adoption,  Jan.  20,  1972. 

Schrock,  Robert  and  Donna  (Yoder),  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Dec.  30,  1971. 

Shertzer,  John  W.,  and  Henrietta  (Martin), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son  Todd  Dar- 
ren, Dec.  30,  1971. 

Swartz,  Keith  and  Emma  (Kauffman),  Onward, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Sue,  Jan.  16,  1972. 

Troyer,  Roger  and  Verda  (Stutzman),  Mantua, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Pamela  Mae, 
Dec.  21,  1971. 

Zuercher,  Herman  and  Marian  (Gerber), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  second  son,  Eric  Jon,  Dec.  28,  1971. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Baker  — Swartzentruber.  — Maynard  Baker, 
Pokomoke  City,  Md.,  Snow  Hill  cong.,  and 
Fern  E.  Swartzentruber,  Greenwood,  Del.,  Green- 
wood cong.,  by  Alvin  E.  Mast,  Dec.  4, 1971. 

Clare  — Kautz.  — Raymond  Clare,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  and  Norma  Jean  Kautz, 
Rossmere  cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  James  M. 
Shank,  Jan.  28,  1972. 

Hess  — Snader.  — James  Dale  Hess,  Hess 
cong.,  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Carolyn  Fay  Snader, 
Lititz  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Jan. 
29,  1972. 

Kindy  — Jacquet.  — Bruce  Kindy,  Creston, 
Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Donna  Jac- 
quet, Creston,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Dean 
Kindy,  Dec.  19,  1971. 

Kreider  — Kautz.  — Allen  H.  Kreider,  Stauffer 
cong.,  Hershey,  Pa.,  and  Grace  L.  Kautz, 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  Mellinger  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis, 
Jan.  22,  1972. 

Ioerger  — Hostetler.  — Steven  Ioerger,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  and  Sherlyn  Lynette  Hostetler,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  by  Robert  O.  Zehr, 
Jan.  6,  1972. 

Lemond  — Schmucker.  — Randall  Lemond  and 
Lorene  Schmucker,  both  from  Denver,  Colo.,  by 
Wayne  North,  Dec.  31,  1971. 

Miller  — Ramseyer.  — Richard  Miller,  Normal, 
111.,  and  Janis  Ramseyer,  Smithville,  Ohio,  Oak 
Grove  cong.,  by  Don  Pannabecker,  Dec.  29,  1971. 

Nofziger  — Headings.  — Paul  Nofziger,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  and  Esther  Headings,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Benton  cong.,  by  William  Shumaker  and  James 
Steiner,  Dec.  11,  1971. 

Steinman  — Lebold.  — Mark  Daniel  Steinman, 
Shakespeare,  Ont.,  Tavistock  cong.,  and  Bonita 
Faye  Lebold,  Baden,  Ont.,  Steinman  cong.,  by 
Wilmer  R.  Martin,  Dec.  11,  1971. 

Yoder  — Mast.  — Glen  J.  Yoder,  Marion,  Miss., 
Magnolia  cong.,  and  Ellen  M.  Mast,  Arthur,  111., 
by  Menno  H.  Mast,  assisted  by  Walter  Beachy, 
Nov.  13,  1971. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Albrecht,  Viola,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christian  R.  Iutzi,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  Aug.  23,  1908;  died  of  cancer  at  Tavistock, 
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Ont.,  Dec.  6,  1971;  aged  63  y.  3 m.  13  d.  On 
June  29,  1932,  she  was  married  to  Herbert  Al- 
brecht, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sisters 
(Susanna — Mrs.  Rudy  Brenneman,  Mabel  — 
Mrs.  Manuel  Ruby,  Rose — Mrs.  John  Piat,  Erma 
— Mrs.  Clayton  Sommers,  and  Melinda — Mrs. 
Nelson  Ruby),  and  2 brothers  (Nelson  and  Sid- 
ney). One  son  (Douglas)  preceded  her  in  death, 
July  26,  1959.  She  was  a member  of  the  Tavis- 
tock Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  R.  Martin; 
interment  in  East  Zorra  Cemetery. 

Cingerich,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Joel  and 
Nancy  (Miller)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Nov.  11,  1890;  died  at  Shenk  s Nurs- 
ing Home,  Wellman,  Iowa,  Jan.  21,  1972;  aged  80 
y.  2 m.  10  d.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mary  and 
Lvdia — Mrs.  Merton  Miller),  and  3 brothers  (Joe, 
Alva,  and  Frank).  She  was  a member  of  the 
East  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  24,  in  charge  of  J.  John 
J.  Miller;  interment  in  East  Union  Cemetery. 

Grove,  Anna  S.,  daughter  of  Samuel  H.  and 
Susan  E.  (Kuhns)  Ebersole,  was  born  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  1,  1926;  died  of  a blood 
clot  at  the  Hanover  General  Hospital,  Hanover, 
Pa.,  Dec  19,  1971;  aged  45  y.  9 m.  18  d.  On  Dec. 
11,  1947,  she  was  married  to  John  G.  Grove,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Dennis  E., 
Lowell,  Everett,  Dale,  Sandra,  Shirley,  and 
LeVonne),  2 brothers  (John  L.  and  Merle 
Ebersole),  and  5 sisters  (Edna — Mrs.  John  Shank, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Levi  Wingert,  Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Paul  Horst,  Mildred — Mrs.  Roger  Frey,  and 
Lois  — Mrs.  LeRoy  Bair).  She  was  a member 
of  Hanover  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Bair's  Codorus  Mennonite 
Church  Dec.  22,  in  charge  of  Richard  Danner, 
Stanley  Beidler,  and  James  Danner;  interment  in 
York  Road  Cemetery. 

Hess,  Fannie  H.,  daughter  of  Joseph  L.  and 
Maria  (Frey)  Horst,  was  born  at  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  May  9,  1881;  died  at  Menno  Haven  Rest 
Home,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1972;  aged  90 
y.  7 m.  25  d.  On  Dec.  29,  1904,  she  was  married 
to  Christian  B.  Hess,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
in  1964.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ellen  — Mrs. 
Paul  Smith),  one  son  (Joseph  H.),  one  sister 
(Mrs.  John  Shoemaker),  10  grandchildren,  and  16 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  8,  in  charge  of  Lloyd 
Horst.  Samuel  Strong,  and  Norman  Zimmerman; 
interment  in  Slate  Hill  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Scott  Regan,  son  of  Dewey  and  Ber- 
nice (Lehman)  Hostetler,  was  born  at  Harper, 
Kan.,  Dec.  22,  1958;  died  of  heart  failure  while 
practicing  basketball  at  Harper  Elementary 
School,  Jan.  7,  1972;  aged  13  y.  16  d.  Surviving 
are  one  brother  (Lynn),  3 sisters  (Karen,  Arlene, 
and  Heidi),  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
U.  H.  Hostetler),  and  maternal  grandmother  (Mrs. 
Samuel  Lehman).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church  Jan.  10, 
in  charge  of  Robert  O.  Zehr;  interment  in 
Pleasant  Valley  Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Josephine,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Han- 
nah (Graber)  Aschliman,  was  born  near  Washing- 
ton, Ind.,  Jan.  11,  1891;  died  at  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Hospital,  Jan.  4,  1972;  aged  80  y.  11  m. 
24  d.  On  Dec.  14,  1911,  she  was  married  to 
Peter  B.  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 daughters  (Marie  — Mrs.  Julius  Delagrange, 
Annabarb — Mrs.  Henry  Delagrange,  Rosa  — 
Mrs.  Edwin  Miller,  and  Fannie  Miller),  2 sons 
(Albert  and  Raymond),  14  grandchildren,  30 
great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-grand- 
child, 3 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Cuba  Mennonite  Church  Jan. 
8,  in  charge  of  John  Yoder  and  Ralph  Yoder; 
interment  in  Yaggy  Cemetery. 

Noll,  B.  Harnish,  son  of  Grant  W.  and  Sarah 
(Harnish)  Noll,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  29,  1905;  died  following  heart  surgery  at 
Cooper  Hospital,  Camden,  N.J.,  Nov.  20,  1971; 
aged  66  y.  2 m.  21  d.  On  Sept.  15,  1927,  he 


was  married  to  Elsie  B.  Weaver,  who  survives. 
He  was  ordained  minister  at  Hershey  Mennonite 
Church,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  3,  1952,  where  he 
served  until  his  death.  Also  surviving  besides 
his  wife  are  one  son  and  2 daughters  (Benja- 
min H.,  Naomi  — Mrs.  Glenn  E.  Herr,  and  Lois 
E.  Noll),  5 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Earl 
H.  and  Harry  H.  Noll).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Bair’s  Codorus  Mennonite  Church 
Nov.  23,  in  charge  of  Richard  Danner,  John 
Rohrer,  and  Irvin  Shank;  interment  in  the  ad- 
joining cemetery. 

Oberholtzer,  Huber,  son  of  Israel  and  Ella 
(Huber)  Oberholtzer,  was  born  in  Clay  Twp.,  Pa.; 
died  of  a heart  attack  at  the  United  Zion 
Home,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Jan.  14,  1972,  in  his  70th  year. 
He  was  married  to  Mary  S.  Sauder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Wilmer  S.,  Raymond 
S.,  Earl  S.,  and  Vernon),  4 daughters  (Reba  S. 
— Mrs.  Richard  E.  Campbell,  Marian  S.  — Mrs. 
Cloy  M.  Risser,  Miriam  S.  — Mrs.  Harold  H. 
Shaffner,  and  Ruth  S.  — Mrs.  Clark  G.  Ber- 
rier),  15  grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Isaac 
Oberholtzer).  He  was  a member  of  Erb  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan. 
17,  in  charge  of  H.  Howard  Witmer,  Joseph  Boll, 
and  Martin  R.  Nolt;  interment  in  Erb  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Rosenberger,  Estella  H.,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Mary  (Hunsberger)  Fitzgerald,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  May  25,  1889;  died  at 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Jan.  21,  1972;  aged  82  y.  7 m.  27  d.  She  was 
married  to  Edwin  H.  Rosenberger,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  in  1949.  Surviving  are  4 children 
(Norman  F.,  Edward  F.,  Lena  — Mrs.  Jacob  Harr, 
and  Verna — Mrs.  Roscoe  Moyer),  16  grandchil- 
dren, 27  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Enos  Fitzgerald).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of  Richard  C. 
Detweiler,  Marvin  Anders,  and  Russell  B.  Mus- 
selman;  interment  in  Souderton  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Roth,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Anna 
(Roth)  Schlegel,  was  born  in  Milford,  Neb., 


Mar.  8,  1893;  died  of  terminal  pneumonia  at 
the  Lebanon  Community  Hospital,  Jan.  17,  1972; 
aged  78  y.  10  m.  9 d.  On  Dec.  12,  1912,  she 
was  married  to  Chris  Roth,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  Aug.  7,  1957.  Surviving  are  10  children 
(Mrs.  Gladys  Stutzman,  Mrs.  Violet  Schrock,  Mrs. 
Grace  Headings,  Mrs.  Della  Steckley,  Norman, 
Eddie,  Mrs.  Beulah  Widmer,  Mrs.  Florence 
McTimmonds,  Mrs.  Mildred  Steckley,  and  Mrs. 
Marion  Mitchell),  35  grandchildren,  22  great- 
grandchildren, 3 sisters  (Ada  Reeser,  Sadie  Reeser, 
and  Anna  Heyerly),  and  one  brother  (John 
Schlegel).  A son  (Percy)  and  a daughter  (Shirley) 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Jan.  20,  in  charge  of  Roy  Hos- 
tetler and  Verle  Nofziger;  interment  in  Riverside 
Cemetery. 

Short,  Leland  H.,  son  of  Menno  and  Delilah 
(Graber)  Short,  was  born  at  Stryker,  Ohio,  Oct. 
17,  1902;  died  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  of  a heart  attack  following  a stroke  a few 
weeks  previously,  Jan.  18,  1972;  aged  69  y.  3 
m.  1 d.  On  Jan.  10,  1929,  he  was  married  to 
Ruth  Naomi  Beck,  who  preceded  him  in  death, 
June  11,  1968.  Surviving  are  5 children  (LaMar, 
Donovan,  Arva  — Mrs.  Charles  Beck,  Romaine 
— Mrs.  Donald  D.  Beck,  and  Arlo),  one  foster 
son  (Stephen  Hung),  18  grandchildren,  one  foster 
grandchild,  5 sisters  (Leona — Mrs.  Milton  Short, 
Evelyn — Mrs.  Harold  Stuckey,  Nola — Mrs.  Earl 
Roth,  Orlyss  — Mrs.  Clinton  Short,  and  Bernice 
Short).  He  was  a member  of  the  Lockport  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Jan.  21,  in  charge  of  Walter  Stuckey  and  Earl 
Stuckey;  interment  in  the  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Elizabeth  S.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Susan  (Stahl)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  near  Atglen, 
Pa.,  May  20,  1905,  died  at  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  25, 
1971;  aged  66  y.  7 m.  5 d.  On  Dec.  17, 
1927,  she  was  married  to  Christ  G.  Stoltzfus,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Dorcas  L., 
Paul  H.,  Nathan  E.,  Anna  Mary  — Mrs.  Leonard 
Groff,  and  Ruth  Esther),  9 grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Ammon  Stoltzfus).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Millwood  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  30,  in  charge  of 
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Elmer  Leaman  and  Reuben  Stoltzfus;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Webb,  Jacob  D.,  was  born  in  Telfair  County, 
Ga.,  Jan.  28,  1897;  died  at  Anthony,  Kan.,  Jan. 
20,  1972;  aged  74  y.  11  m.  23  d.  On  Nov.  12, 
1929,  he  was  married  to  Vena  Glassburn,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Charles 
and  Doris  — Mrs.  Leroy  Fidler),  6 grandchildren, 
4 brothers  (Pew,  Delacy,  Wiley,  and  Smith),  and 
four  sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Rayls,  Mrs.  Pauline  Davis, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Crabb,  and  Frankie  Booth),  He 
was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan. 
23,  in  charge  of  Robert  O.  Zehr;  interment  in 
Pleasant  Valley  Cemetery. 

Weber,  Leah,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
(Kauffman)  Ebersole,  was  born  in  Franklin  Co., 
Pa.,  June  30,  1895;  died  of  a cerebral  hemorrhage 
at  the  Washington  County  Hospital,  Jan.  11, 
1972;  aged  76  y.  6 m.  11  d.  On  Apr.  1,  1930, 
she  was  married  to  Ira  S.  Weber,  who  preceded 
her  in  death,  Sept.  1958.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Wayne  E.),  3 stepchildren  (Ida  M.,  Cora  Charl- 
ton, and  Isaac),  2 granddaughters,  8 stepgrand- 
children,  4 sisters  (Maggie — Mrs.  Labon  Eby, 
Nancy — Mrs.  Newton  Timmons,  Ellen — Mrs. 
David  Eby,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Max  Clugston), 
and  4 brothers  (Reuben,  Henry,  David,  and 
Samuel).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mt. 
Olive  Mennonite  Church  Jan.  15,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  Martin  and  Allan  Strite;  interment  in  the 
Reiffs  Cemetery. 

Wissler,  Gerald  Ray,  son  of  Glenn  and  Mildred 
(Stauffer)  Wissler,  was  born  at  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Feb.  12,  1959;  died  at  the  Ephrata  Community 
Hospital  from  complications  following  a viral  in- 
fection, Jan.  21,  1972;  aged  12  y.  11  m.  9 d.  Sur- 
viving are  his  parents,  one  brother  (Barry  Lee), 
maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahlon 
Stauffer),  and  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Wissler).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church  Jan.  25,  in 
charge  of  Wilbert  Lind,  J.  Elvin  Martin,  and  Noah 
G.  Good;  interment  in  the  Indiantown  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Zook,  Ella  M.,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Elizabeth 
(Hertzler)  Zook,  was  born  in  McVeytown,  Pa., 
Dec.  13,  1870;  died  at  Allensville,  Pa.,  Jan.  24, 
1972;  aged  101  y.  1 m.  11  d.  On  Mar.  12, 
1893,  she  was  married  to  Joshua  B.  Zook,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1954.  Surviving  are  6 
children  (Chauncey  1.,  Anna  M.,  Bertha  L.,  and 
Fannie  R.  Zook,  Catherine  — Mrs.  Elmer  Yoder, 
and  Marv  Yohn),  15  grandchildren,  and  42  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Allens- 
ville Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Jan.  27,  in  charge  of  Paul  Bender, 
Raymond  Peachey,  and  Elrose  Hartzler;  inter- 
ment in  the  Allensville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  Is  — Patience 


Pat  ience - 
A Lovely  Thing 


By  Willis  L.  Breckbill 

You’re  a mother.  You  knew  that  you  would  not  be  at 
home  when  your  children  return  from  school.  Before  they 
left  in  the  morning  you  instructed  the  girls  to  begin  the 
evening  meal.  Proper  details  were  given.  The  boys  were  to 
clean  up  the  shop.  They  knew  how.  When  you  arrive  home 
they  have  done  nothing  but  turn  the  buttons  of  the  TV. 
The  first  urge  is  to  set  things  straight.  But  then  you  re- 
member you  are  a Christian  and  you  want  to  do  the  right 
thing.  What  do  you  do? 

You  are  a teenage  girl.  You  have  asked  for  a new  dress 
and  your  mother  has  promised  it.  Your  mother  talks  to  your 
father  and  he  thinks  you  have  enough  dresses.  Finally  you 
convince  father.  You  go  to  mother  but  she  can’t  take  you 
shopping  until  next  Tuesday.  Now  you  have  a feeling  they 
are  putting  you  off.  How  do  you  act  toward  parents  like 
that? 

You  are  the  man  of  the  house.  The  busiest  one  in  the 
bunch,  you  think.  You  call  the  garage  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  have  your  car  tuned  up.  You  carefully  set  a time 
that  fits  your  tight  schedule.  You  take  the  car  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Two  hours  later  you  return  to  pick  it  up. 
They  are  only  beginning  to  work  at  it.  You  have  an  im- 
pulse to  stop  the  mechanic  right  there  and  drive  the  car 
home  and  find  another  garage.  But  you  don’t.  What  do  you 
do? 


God's  Patience  with  Man 

“He  has  the  patience  of  Job,”  is  commonly  said  about  a 
man  who  shows  strong  endurance.  But  both  Job  and  the 
man  are  short-lived  in  comparison  to  God.  God  has  been 
showing  patience  to  men  for  a long  time. 

Adam  and  Eve  had  everything  they  needed.  Yet  they 
wanted  more.  They  wanted  what  had  been  forbidden. 
Their  disobedience  and  guilt  made  them  fear  God.  With  such 
a poor  beginning  one  might  just  wipe  them  out  and  begin 
again,  but  not  God. 

Things  got  so  bad  that  all  men  were  thinking  evil 

Willis  L.  Breckbill,  Louisville,  Ohio,  is  conference  minister  for  the  Ohio  and  East- 
ern Conference  and  serves  on  the  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 


thoughts  continually.  Noah  was  chosen  to  survive  God’s 
judgment.  God’s  patience  prevailed  as  he  held  back  the 
flood  while  Noah  built  the  ark  to  save  his  family. 

God  certainly  demonstrated  a lot  of  patience  when  Moses 
was  on  the  mountain.  God  had  miraculously  led  and  fed 
the  people  of  Israel.  Now  while  He  is  in  deep  communion 
with  their  leader  they  espoused  the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  pa- 
gan country  from  which  they  came.  Patience  is  pri- 
marily God’s  own  character. 

God  continually  remains  patient  with  men.  He 
is  holding  the  return  of  Christ  so  men  may  be 
saved  and  come  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth. 
God’s  patience  breeds  man’s  patience. 

Man's  Patience  with  God 

Job  demonstrated  patience.  It  seems  as  though  God  could 
have  so  easily  corrected  the  whole  situation.  Job  could  have 
been  free  from  his  suffering  and  embarrassment  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends.  Job,  being  human,  surely  thought  ol 
this.  Yet  within  his  patience  was  the  quality  of  expecta- 
tion, waiting  for  something  to  happen  or  someone  to  help 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said,  “With  a little  more  patience 
and  a little  less  temper,  a greater  and  wiser  method  mighl 
be  found  in  any  case.” 

Jesus  said,  “By  your  patience  you  will  gain  your  lives.’ 
The  scribe  to  the  Hebrews  said,  “Let  us  run  with  pa 
tience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.”  This  quality  or 
which  we  are  thinking  is  a lively,  outgoing  power  of  faith 
An  active  energy  rather  than  a passive  resignation.  For  i 
is  an  expectation  which  has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  i: 
thus  perfected  and  also  continually  merging  into  hope  anc 
faith  in  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Patience  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  life.  A womai 
sets  out  to  bake  some  bread.  It  takes  patience  to  wai 
on  the  yeast,  to  do  the  kneading,  the  heating  of  the  oven 
the  baking,  and  the  cooling.  Lack  of  patience  at  any  poin 
may  spoil  the  bread.  The  artist,  the  builder,  the  doctor 
the  social  worker  needs  to  exercise  patience  for  best  results 
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It  seems  strange  that  we  should  think  about  having  pa- 
tience with  God.  But  how  often  in  the  Bible  do  we  read  of 
people  who  wanted  to  run  ahead  of  God?  In  Jesus’  lifetime 
His  mother  wanted  Him  to  perform  at  a wedding  before 
the  right  time.  The  disciples  wanted  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  the  Samaritans  because  they  did  not  immediately 
respond  to  them.  The  people  wanted  to  make  Jesus  king 
before  His  time.  “Impatience  is  the  greatest  sin,”  says 
Franz  Kafka. 

True  faith  can  wait.  Impatience  which  so  easily 
flatters  our  moral  pride  cannot  wait.  Faith  says, 
“The  times  are  in  His  hands.”  Impatience  says, 
“Time  is  running  out.” 

Man's  Patience  with  Man 

The  idea  of  patience  in  the  New  Testament  is  most 
often  related  to  one’s  feelings  and  actions  toward  others. 
The  Greek  word  is  makrothumia  and  has  within  its  meaning 
“far-off  anger.”  The  supreme  example  is  God’s  patience 
with  men.  Now  as  believers  in  Him  we  are  to  express  the 
same  attitudes  of  forgiving  and  forbearing  as  God. 

Chrysostom  defined  patience  as  the  spirit  which 
could  take  revenge  if  it  liked,  but  utterly  refuses 
to  do  so.  Lightfoot  explained  it  as  the  spirit 
which  would  never  retaliate. 

This  is  all  very  opposite  from  the  Greek  virtue.  The  big 
man  would  not  tolerate  any  insult  or  injury  and  went  all 
out  for  vengeance.  It  reminds  one  of  one  of  the  words  of 
Lamech  when  he  was  boasting  to  his  wives,  “I  have  slain 
a man  for  wounding  me,  a young  man  for  striking  me.  If 
Cain  is  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech  seventv-seven- 
fold.” 

Paul  refers  to  patience  as  partial  proof  of  his  apostleship. 
2 Corinthians  6:6.  But,  more  significantly,  he  sees  it  as  an 
essential  for  every  Christian.  It  is  included  in  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit.  Galatians  5:22.  Patience  is  necessary  if  one  is  to 
walk  worthily  of  his  calling.  Ephesians  4:2.  It  is  to  be  put 
on  by  those  chosen  of  God  who  are  “holy  and  beloved.” 
Colossians  3:12.  It  is  to  be  exercised  toward  all  men  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  love.  1 Corin- 
thians 13:4.  There  can  be  no  Christian  fellowship  without 
the  presence  of  patience. 

A bishop  within  our  denomination,  reflecting  on  his  past 
experiences  in  working  with  situations  within  the  church, 
said,  “There  were  many  times  when  I wanted  to  take  things 
in  my  own  hands  and  put  people  in  their  place  but  I re- 
strained myself.”  Then  these  delightful  words  followed, 

“The  Holy  Spirit  worked  things  out  much  bet- 
ter than  I ever  could  have.” 


This  pushes  me  back  to  the  challenge  I have  felt  in  the 
research  for  this  article.  Patience  is  not  a passive  resigna- 
tion but  an  expectation  of  “something  to  happen  or  some- 
one to  help.”  Daniel  says  the  rewards  of  God  come  to 
those  who  can  wait.  Gerald  Kennedy  says,  “As  one  grows 
older,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  more  lives  are  de- 
stroyed by  impatience  than  any  other  sin.” 

How  can  I improve  my  patience?  The  Scriptures  re- 
peatedly remind  us  that  we  are  to  forgive  others  as  we  have 
been  forgiven  by  God.  We  could  use  the  same  parallel  with 
patience.  We  need  to  be  patient  with  others  as  God  has 
been  with  us.  The  great  obligation  which  rests  on  every 
Christian  is  just  this — he  must  be  as  patient  with  his 
fellowmen  as  God  has  been  with  him. 

Badger  Clark  inspires  me  to  be  more  patient  in  his 
words  from  The  Job.  After  he  reflects  on  his  own  failures 
he  thinks  of  how  men  have  been  a disappointment  to  God 
in  spite  of  all  His  efforts.  He  concludes: 

Why  don’t  you  quit? 

Crumple  it  all,  and  dream  again!  But  no; 

Flaw  after  flaw,  you  work  it  out,  revise,  refine  — 

Bondage,  brutality,  and  war  and  woe. 

The  sot,  the  fool,  the  tyrant  and  the  mob  — 

Dear  God,  how  you  must  love  your  job! 

Help  me,  as  I love  mine.  * ^ 


’Cynthia  Pearl  Maus,  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Fine  Arts  (New  York 
Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1954),  p.  771. 


For  Perseverance 

Guide  and  strengthen  me, 

Holy  Spirit, 
in  trying  to  accomplish 
the  mission  in  life 
You  have  assigned  to  me. 

You  haven’t  exactly  made  it  easy. 
But  when  I think 

of  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  Paul 
I stop  complaining. 

I want  to  honor  You 
do  some  good  for  a lot  of  people 
and  then  rest  — with  You  — 
for  a long  time.  Amen. 

— Christopher  News  Notes. 
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A Revival -Evangelism  Centennial 

By  A.  J.  Metzler 


It  was  one  of  those  very  rare  experiences.  During  my 
first  revival-evangelistic  services  in  Indiana  in  the  winter  of 
1928  I was  taken  to  a small  second  floor  office  in  Elkhart 
for  my  only  visit  with  John  F.  Funk,  then  92  years  old.  Pas- 
tor Weldy  introduced  me  as  a young  minister  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  stirred  fond  memories  for  Bro.  Funk.  He  told 
me,  with  considerable  detail,  the  story  of  when  he  and 
Daniel  Brenneman,  in  1872,  held  what  was  likely  the  first 
series  of  revival-evangelistic  meetings  in  our  brotherhood. 
This  included  reporting  on  a rather  unique  dual  ordination 
service.  He  also  told  of  the  strong  opposition  in  many 
quarters  regarding  this  innovation.  He  referred  to  this 
significant  occasion  as  being  in  “a  small  congregation  in 
Pennsylvania.”  At  the  conclusion  of  his  interesting  report  I 
told  him  I was  pastor  of  that  congregation — at  Masontown 
in  southwest  Pennsylvania.  Thus  began  a mighty  move- 
ment, led  of  God’s  Spirit,  which  brought  literally  tens  of 
thousands  into  His  church  and  was  a means  of  renewal  in 
lives,  homes,  and  congregations  for  most  of  a century. 

This  year’s  centennial  will  be  observed  to  help  us  and  the 
future  generations  to  understand  the  needs  at  that  time  and 
the  spiritual  forces  unleashed  through  the  vision,  courage, 
and  efforts  of  God’s  men  then  and  since. 

To  state  briefly  the  picture  at  that  time,  there  was  a 
growing  concern  on  the  part  of  brethren  in  various  sec- 
tions regarding  three  areas  of  the  church’s  responsibility  in 
bringing  the  gospel  more  effectively  to  those  in  need. 

The  first  was  the  thousands  of  unmarried  young  folk 
in  the  homes  of  the  brotherhood  who  were  not  being  brought 
into  church  membership.  In  most  areas  previous  to  this,  folk 
were  received  into  church  membership  only  after  marriage. 

The  second  area  was  the  unsaved  in  the  immediate 
and  adjacent  communities  where  our  congregations  were 
located.  Very  little  and  in  many  areas  nothing  was  being 
done  to  open  the  church’s  doors  to  these  people. 

The  third  area  was  the  “mission  field”  in  the  homeland 
(cities,  mountains,  etc.)  and  overseas.  The  growing  convic- 
tions concerning  the  personal  and  corporate  responsibilities 
first  found  expression  to  meet  the  first  and  second  areas 
mentioned  above  and  in  the  form  of  “protracted  meetings.” 
However,  this  vision  and  conviction  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  at  the  center  of  the  great  surge  of  awakening 
and  the  new  activities  and  forms  of  expression  in  the 
brotherhood  for  much  of  the  following  century. 

The  response  to  the  vision  and  convictions  in  the  areas 
of  evangelism  and  mission  brought  new  life  in  the  church. 
It  enlarged  her  horizons.  It  opened  up  many  doors  of  op- 
portunity for  service.  This  created  other  needs.  It  meant 
the  training  of  workers  and  out  of  it  grew  church  schools. 
It  pointed  to  the  need  of  literature  and  this  led  to  the 


church’s  own  publishing  efforts.  It  showed  the  need  for 
closer  cooperation.  This  brought  about  more  formal  organiza- 
tion of  district  conferences  and  the  eventual  forming  of 
General  Conference.  Thus  we  find  in  the  decades  preced- 
ing and  following  the  turn  of  the  century  the  organization 
of  General  Conference,  the  three  major  church  boards,  as 
well  as  acceptance  of  Sunday  schools,  young  people’s  Bible 
meetings,  Bible  conferences,  winter  Bible  schools,  and  so  on. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  anniversary  to  help  the  church 
today  and  tomorrow  to  understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to 
profit  by  the  mighty  moving  of  God’s  Spirit  during  this 
significant  era. 

This  anniversary  is  being  observed  in  several  ways.  May 
6 and  7 there  will  be  an  appropriate  centennial  obser- 
vance at  Masontown,  the  scene  of  the  first  formal  evange- 
listic meetings  in  the  brotherhood.  Research  is  being 
done  and  articles  will  be  appearing  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Regular  or  special  meet- 
ings in  congregations,  districts,  or  churchwide  may  wish  to 
feature  this  anniversary  by  appropriate  messages. 

The  centennial  is  being  planned  cooperatively  by  the 
Masontown  congregation,  the  Allegheny  Conference,  and 
the  church’s  Historical  and  Research  Committee. 

This  anniversary  is  particularly  appropriate  in  light  of 
the  Spirit’s  moving  in  the  church  with  a new  concern  re- 
garding her  major  responsibility  in  the  field  of  evangelism. 


D1DYMUS 

Blessed  are  they  who,  having  not  seen,  believe, 

Having  no  doubts  to  challenge  every  act. 

But  resting  certainly  upon  one  immutable  Fact. 

Yea,  blessed  are  they  who,  having  not  seen,  believe. 

Not  Thomas’  hand  upraised  to  touch  the  scar 
Is  more  convincing  than  the  Word  Divine. 

Uncomplex  trust  accepts  the  things  that  are. 

For  them  all  bread  is  blest,  all  water  wine. 

Blessed  are  they  who,  having  not  seen,  believe. 

Rejoicing,  that  their  hearts  are  cleared  from  sin. 

But  Thomas’  hesitant  hand  must  evidence  receive. 

(And  there  are  days  when  Thomas  is  my  twin.) 

— Lorie  C.  Gooding 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $6.25  per  vear  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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Editorials 


In  the  Spirit-Methods  Change 


Armand  M.  Nicholi,  Harvard  Medical  School  psychiatrist, 
has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  the  current  Chris- 
tian revival  among  youth  and  its  effect  on  their  attitudes 
and  method  of  approach  to  situations.  He  delivered  a paper 
at  an  invitational  scholars’  conference  in  Chicago  made  up 
of  scholars  from  forty-one  American  campuses. 

Nicholi  said  this  youth  revival  is  having  a marked  effect  on 
student  dissent.  “I  have  seen  the  lives  of  many  students 
changed  from  a completely  secular  life-style  to  a full  com- 
mitment to  Christ,”  he  said.  “Some  were  leaders  of  the  SDS 
movement  that  caused  the  disorder  at  Harvard  and  who 
were  forced  to  leave  college.” 

“It  is  interesting  to  see  how  they  have  changed.  Their 
intense  social  concerns  have  by  no  means  diminished,  but 
their  methods  of  expressing  these  concerns  have  altered 
quite  radically.” 

Isn’t  that  what  God  really  does  when  He  is  at  work  in 
our  lives?  He  focuses  our  lives  so  that  we  see  clearly.  He 
is  able  to  change  attitudes  so  that  we  approach  situations 
and  persons  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  God,  who  gives  us  every 
basic  desire  we  have  and  every  basic  concern  we  feel,  now 
makes  us  able  to  find  fulfillment  and  expression  of  these 
in  His  own  perfect  way  which  in  the  end  is  much  more  ef- 
fective than  anything  we  may  connive. 

So  the  one  who  has  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  his  great 
concern  over  injustice  and  wrong,  need  not  call  any  person 
‘pig.”  Name-calling  has  always  been  a poor  way  to  win 
another.  He  does  not  burn  and  destroy  or  exert  man-made 
pressure  to  right  wrongs.  He  realizes  that  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  he  has  a greater  power  than  these.  He  has  the  love 
of  Christ  and  the  power  of  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  can  now  relate  in  helping  others  because  he  is  properly 
related  to  the  Lord  of  all.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Nicholi  our 
intense  social  concerns  have  by  no  means  diminished”  but 
our  “methods  of  expressing  these  concerns  have  altered 
quite  radically.” 

A college  student  testifying  in  the  December  issue  of 
The  Reformed  Journal  says  it  beautifully  in  referring  to 
his  own  experience  of  spiritual  renewal:  “My  life  was  trans- 
formed. My  life  was  changed.  My  life  was  filled  more  and 
more  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

“One  of  the  first  things  to  change  was  my  prayer  life.  I 
began  to  see  that  my  prayer  life  had  real  power,  and  that 
for  the  first  time  my  prayers  were  being  answered.  It  was 
a glorious  thing  and  I praise  God  for  the  way  He  transformed 
this  part  of  my  life.” 

He  continues,  “Many  other  things  changed  in  my  life.  I 
began  to  have  a strong  desire  to  read  and  study  the  Scrip- 
ture. And  when  I did  read  the  Bible  it  came  alive  and 
spoke  to  me.  I was  also  able  to  witness  with  a power  that 
1 hadn’t  had  before.  ...  My  whole  attitude  toward  the 
church  changed  from  one  of  bitterness  to  one  of  loving  con- 
cern. But  there  was  one  thing  that  really  made  the  dif- 


ference in  my  life. 

“That  difference  was  love.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I began  to  realize  just  what  Christ’s  love  was  like.  ...  My 
life  was  transformed  from  a striving  to  follow  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  a living  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  became  possible  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.” 

Thank  God  these  kinds  of  experiences  are  happening.  For 
when  they  do,  our  concerns  deepen,  also  our  methods  are 
completely  changed.  We  can  hardly  improve  on  Christ’s 
way.  And  His  way  is  the  way  of  love  which  He  gives  us 
abundantly  through  His  Spirit.  — D. 

I Need  the  Prayers 

“ I need  the  prayers  of  those  I love.”  This  familiar  phrase 
has  much  truth  in  it.  We  will  never  know  how  indebted 
we  are  to  those  who  have  prayed  for  us.  I’ve  long  ago  been 
persuaded  that  the  front  seats  of  heaven,  if  there  are  such, 
will  be  reserved  not  for  the  great  speakers  or  fame  seek- 
ers, but  for  those  who  are  faithful  in  prayer. 

“I’ve  felt  the  prayers  of  those  I love.”  This  has  been 
true  many,  many  times.  During  the  last  year,  in  particular, 
I’ve  felt  that  many  persons  throughout  the  church  have 
prayed  for  the  work  and  witness  of  Gospel  Herald.  This  has 
been  a comforting  and  strengthening  experience. 

Some  years  ago,  a secretary  who  served  many  faithful 
years  in  the  work  of  church  publishing,  said  to  me,  “You 
know,  sometimes  I have  the  feeling  that  the  publishing  work 
of  the  church  is  the  least  prayed  for  work  in  the  church.” 
She  was  not  a pessimist  or  one  who  desired  attention  for 
what  she  did.  She  labored  faithfully  for  years  with  great  en- 
joyment in  her  work  for  Christ  and  the  church. 

But  her  statement  started  me  thinking  and  I’ve  shared 
her  statement  numerous  places  throughout  the  church.  Each 
time  I shared  it  there  were  those  who  said  that  what  she 
said  is  probably  true  and  they  pledged  their  prayers  on  be- 
half of  Gospel  Herald  and  the  publishing  work. 

Few  functions  of  church  work  affect  more  lives  each  week 
than  the  church’s  publishing  work.  Gospel  Herald  alone 
reaches  approximately  75,000  readers  each  week.  What  a po- 
tential for  Christ!  How  we  need  prayer  for  discernment 
and  wisdom  as  each  issue  is  prepared!  In  addition,  think  of 
the  evangelistic  literature.  Think  of  what  you  would  miss  if 
all  publications  such  as  songbooks,  quarterlies,  church  bulle- 
tins, mission  and  Bible  school  materials  would  cease. 

Yes,  we  need  the  prayers  of  those  we  love.  This  is 
not  only  true  in  our  homes  but  in  the  church  and  its  work. 
We  love  to  serve  and  we  need  the  prayers  of  those  we 
serve.  Thank  God  there  are  those  times  when  we  especially 
feel  that  loved  ones  are  praying.  We  will  never  know,  this 
side  of  glory,  how  much  we  owe  to  such.  — D. 
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"Evolution  of  a Heritage" 

By  J.  Winfield  Fretz 


The  Christopher  Dock  Bicentennial  is  much  more  than  an 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  one  man.  It  is  an  occasion  to  re- 
view also  the  highlights  of  two  centuries  of  the  Menno- 
nites  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery  county  areas.  The  unique 
aspect  of  the  present  celebration  is  the  way  new  things 
have  been  created  out  of  the  old.  The  newly  composed 
oratorio  with  its  dramatic  text  and  theme  taken  from  the 
Martyrs  Mirror  is  most  imaginative.  Likewise  the  film.  The 
Quiet  in  the  Land,  is  highly  commendable  for  its  authentic 
historical  settings,  its  newly  written  script,  and  roles  of  his- 
toric characters  played  by  men  and  women  of  our  own 
time.  The  fact  that  each  one  of  these  has  been  specifically 
produced  for  this  bicentennial  has  value  for  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present.  The  oratorio  can  be  sung  and  the  film 
seen  by  thousands  in  years  to  come. 

To  John  Ruth  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  grand  ideas 
and  the  broad  scope  of  this  celebration.  Ruth,  like  Dock,  is 
a teacher.  Although  not  in  the  Skippack  School,  he  is  not 
teaching  too  far  away.  He  loves  music  and  art  and  uses 
both  in  his  teaching  as  did  Dock.  I can  imagine  Christopher 
Dock  thoroughly  enjoying  and  possibly  even  approving  this 
celebration. 

In  discussing  my  topic  I speak  from  the  viewpoint  and 
discipline  of  sociology.  The  sociologist  is  concerned  with 
the  systematic  explanation  of  how  societies  and  human  groups 
are  formed,  how  they  are  maintained,  how  and  why  they 
differ  from  one  another,  and  how  the  group  affects  the  in- 
dividual and  the  individual  the  group.  The  sociologist  is  con- 
cerned with  positive  and  negative  types  of  discipline  and 
social  control. 

The  word  “evolution”  in  the  title  refers  of  course  to  the 
gradual  way  our  heritage  has  changed.  When  I think  of 
heritage  in  this  instance  I am  primarily  referring  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Mennonites,  who  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  that  loosely  associated  group  of  congregations 
that  settled  first  in  Skippack,  then  later  spread  to  sur- 
rounding communities  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties. 
In  time  they  became  the  Franconia  Conference  and  a part 
of  it  in  1860  emerged  as  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
General  Conference. 

Our  European  Heritage 

To  understand  the  life,  history,  and  culture  of  eighteenth- 
century  American  Mennonites,  it  is  necessary  to  be  reminded 
of  a few  sociological  facts  about  the  European  context  out  of 
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which  they  came.  The  origin  of  most  of  our  ancestors 
immediately  before  coming  to  America  was  in  the  Palatinate. 
This  geographical  and  political  area  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  in  a terrible  state  of  political  upheaval  and 
religious  unrest.  Located  between  Germany  and  France,  the 
Palatinate  served  as  a battleground  for  major  wars  of  that 
century.  Our  ancestors  were  the  hapless  victims  of  the  re- 
sulting plunder,  fire,  robbery,  rape,  and  the  famine  and  pes- 
tilence that  followed. 

In  addition  to  the  miseries  resulting  from  the  above 
situations,  our  fathers  suffered  constant  indignities  and  de- 
prival  of  civil  rights  because  of  their  radical  and  highly 
unpopular  religious  beliefs.  They  were  repeatedly  denied  the 
right  to  own  land  and  property  and  in  the  civil  sense  were 
never  really  considered  first-class  citizens.  When  they  were 
not  harassed  by  political  authorities  they  could  expect  to  be 
hounded  by  their  enemies  in  the  state  churches.  When  perse- 
cution and  discrimination  did  not  shake  their  faith,  the 
authorities  sometimes  resorted  to  exiling  them. 

The  first  of  the  Mennonites  from  the  Palatinate  to  come  to 
Pennsylvania  and  settle  at  Skippack  were  extremely  poor. 
Many  of  them  had  to  beg  for  passage  money.  Had  it  not 
been  for  generous  English  Quakers  and  benevolent  Dutch 
Mennonites  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have  come  to 
America  at  all.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Palatinate 
Mennonites  were  thus  not  only  the  “quiet  in  the  land, 
but  also  the  “poor  in  the  land.” 

They  came  to  believe  that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  truly 
Christian  church  to  be  a suffering  church.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  they  repudiated  war  and  violence,  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  political  kingdoms,  separated  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  secular  society,  adopted  life-styles 
governed  by  principles  of  simplicity,  frugality,  mutual  aid, 
and  hospitality?  In  addition,  they  preferred  to  settle  in 
isolated  areas  and  engage  in  agriculture  as  a means  of  live- 
lihood whenever  possible.  Because  of  their  second-class 
status  in  Europe  they  were  seldom  able  to  acquire  wealth, 
accumulate  property,  build  houses  of  worship,  and  they 
could  never  operate  their  own  schools.  It  is  not  the 
slightest  bit  romantic  or  poetic  then  to  call  our  fathers 
pilgrims  and  strangers  in  their  own  homelands  as  well  as 
in  the  lands  to  which  they  fled. 

The  Sociological  Significance  of  Settling 
in  Pennsylvania 

The  new  world  of  the  eighteenth  century  presented  our 
forefathers  with  hitherto  unknown  and  unimagined  oppor- 
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tunities.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  found  them- 
selves in  a society  with  total  religious  freedom.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  history  they  were  citizens  in  a political  state 
that  honored  their  long  espoused  principles  of  separation 
of  church  and  state.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they 
were  free  from  the  harassments  of  a state  church.  For  the 
first  time  also,  they  could  acquire  legal  ownership  to  un- 
limited acreages  of  fertile  farming  land  and  develop  them 
as  they  saw  fit. 

The  religious  significance  of  this  new  freedom  was  that 
now  for  the  first  time  too,  they  could  erect  meetinghouses, 
conduct  their  own  schools  and  establish  their  religious 
brotherhoods  as  cohesive  Mennonite  communities.  Here  they 
were  confronted  with  the  challenge  of  trying  to  build 
brotherhoods  “without  spot  or  wrinkle”  as  Menno  Simons  had 
advocated. 

Settlement  on  the  new  frontier  also  marked  the  shift 
from  a persecuted  to  a completely  free  church.  It  denoted 
the  beginning  of  a shift  from  a poor  to  a rich  church.  It 
marked  the  shift  from  Mennonites,  who  were  largely  wage 
earners  or  sharecropping  farmhands,  tenants,  and  small 
craftsmen,  to  predominantly  landowners.  The  character 
of  the  church  members  changed  from  that  of  pilgrims  to 
established  settlers  with  vested  interests  in  the  existing 
economic,  social,  and  political  order. 

The  Franconia  Mennonites  during  the  eighteenth  and  much 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  had  turned  spiritually  inward. 
They,  like  many  immigrants  in  our  own  day,  were  possessed 
by  an  immediate  and  an  all-consuming  goal  to  become  quickly 
established  in  a new  land.  There  is  almost  a total  absence 
in  the  historical  records  of  the  Franconia  Mennonites  of 
that  time  of  any  evidence  of  concern  about  major  social 
evils  except  for  those  confronting  them  directly.  Other  than 
the  protest  against  slavery  drafted  by  the  Germantown  Men- 
nonites, and  the  Quakers,  one  finds  little  indication  of 
concern  about  such  evils  as  war,  slavery,  prison  conditions, 
and  other  social  ills  in  society  generally. 

Orie  Miller,  one  of  the  Mennonite  saints  of  our  time,  is 
reported  to  have  observed  that  the  Lord  had  preserved  the 
American  Mennonites  for  200  years  in  a vacuum. 

One  of  the  strong  religious  forces  in  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury cultural  environment  was  known  as  Pietism.  Our  fore- 
fathers were  strongly  influenced  by  this  religious  force.  Pi- 
etism originated  in  Germany  as  a reaction  against  the  for- 
malism that  had  developed  in  the  German  evangelical  state 
church.  Pietism  was  religion  turned  inward.  It  stressed 
cultivation  of  a deep  and  warm  personal  relationship  be- 
tween the  individual  and  Christ.  It  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  individual  salvation.  Its  dimensions  were  largely 
vertical,  that  is,  between  man  and  God.  Pietism  did  not 
stress  concern  for  social  evils  such  as  war,  violence,  slavery, 
waste,  luxury,  and  injustice. 

Difference  in  Discipleship 

Robert  Friedmann,  in  his  book  Mennonite  Piety  Through 
the  Centuries,  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Anabaptist 
view  of  discipleship  and  that  of  Pietism.  The  Pietist  em- 


phasizes the  importance  of  an  emotional  feeling  of  personal 
joy  and  inner  bliss.  The  Anabaptist-Mennonite  emphasizes 
much  more  the  social  dimensions  of  discipleship  characterized 
by  concern  for  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  needs  of 
mankind  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  brotherhood.  To  the 
Anabaptist  the  parable  of  the  final  judgment  makes  a 
strong  appeal.  Discipleship  to  him  means  hearing  the  cry  of 
the  hungry,  the  thirsty,  the  destitute,  the  sick,  and  the 
imprisoned  and  heeding  that  cry.  The  Anabaptist  vision 
said  Harold  Bender,  included  at  least  three  essential  ingre- 
dients, namely,  brotherhood,  discipleship,  and  the  ethics  of 
love. 

Christopher  Dock  and  his  eighteenth-century  contemporaries 
were  strongly  influenced  by  Pietism.  In  many  ways  one 
can  see  a much  more  visible  pietistic  than  an  Anabaptist 
character  in  Dock.  He  imprinted  this  trait  on  every  aspect 
of  his  life  and  work.  The  admonition  to  his  pupils  on  cards 
illustrated  in  Fraktur  writing,  his  emphasis  on  teaching 
children  good  manners  and  quiet  behavior,  and  the 
reverence  with  which  he  looked  upon  each  student,  were 
all  earmarks  of  piety.  Perhaps  the  prayerful  concern  for 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  each  pupil  was  a supreme 
example  of  the  pietistic  character  of  Dock. 

The  specific  reason  for  mentioning  Pietism  here  and  to 
identify  it  with  Christopher  Dock  is  to  make  two  points. 
One,  to  illustrate  that  our  colonial  forbears  came  under  a 
religious  influence  within  their  cultural  environment,  and 
second,  to  indicate  in  a general  way  the  dominant  religious 
earmark  of  the  Franconia  Mennonites  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Dock  can  well  serve  as  a model,  since  he  portrayed 
the  ideal  role  from  the  view  of  pupils,  parents,  and  the 
religious  leaders  of  that  time.  This  pietistic  strand  then  is 
one  clearly  discernible  aspect  of  the  religious  heritage  of  the 
Franconia  Mennonites  and  their  immediate  descendants. 

Self-Centeredness  is  Corrosive 

When  an  organization  like  the  church  has  no  interaction 
with  any  outside  agencies  and  no  opposition  of  any  kind 
from  without,  it  tends  to  focus  solely  on  itself.  Self- 
centeredness  tends  to  be  a corrosive  for  a church  as  it  is 
for  a person.  In  sociology  the  term  for  such  a condition  is 
called  ethnocentrism.  This  means  that  a group  evaluates 
other  individuals  and  groups  according  to  its  own  standards. 
Ethnocentrism  tends  to  accompany  social  isolation,  limited 
education,  excessive  pride  in  one’s  own  accomplishment,  and 
often  inner  feelings  of  insecurity. 

Ethnocentric  people  think  their  way  of  behaving,  dressing, 
eating,  speaking,  learning,  making  love,  raising  a family,  or 
burying  the  dead  is  the  “right”  way.  All  other  groups 
happen  to  be  religious,  they  frequently  tend  to  equate 
their  accustomed  ways  with  God’s  ways.  Thus  they  make 
their  own  customs  appear  to  be  divinely  approved.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why  Mennonites  in  former  centuries 
tended  toward  ethnocentricity.  Their  frontier  environment 
confined  them  to  contacts  within  the  local  neighborhoods. 
They  were  exposed  to  few  new  ideas  even  through  reading 
materials.  Outside  contacts  were  oftentimes  confined  to  the 
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occasional  traveler  or  the  visits  from  distant  relatives.  The 
American  colonial  societies  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
generally  static,  innovations  few,  and  resistance  to  social 
and  cultural  changes  severe. 

Reformation  in  the  Franconia  Conference 

There  is  another  force  within  the  past  two  centuries  that 
shaped  the  Franconia  heritage.  Let  us  take  a brief  look  at 
the  life  and  contribution  of  John  H.  Oberholtzer,  who  was 
born  thirty  years  after  Dock’s  death.  He,  like  Dock,  helped 
to  shape  the  character  of  the  generations  in  which  he 
lived.  Although  a little  more  than  a century  apart,  both 
men  descend  from  the  same  cultural  and  spiritual  stream  in 
the  German  Palatinate. 

Oberholtzer,  like  Dock,  was  a schoolteacher.  He  began 
teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1842,  at  the  age  of  33, 
the  West  Swamp  congregation  near  Quakertown  called  him 
to  be  its  minister.  Unlike  Dock,  Oberholtzer  was  an  inno- 
vator. Soon  after  his  ordination  he  began  to  express  dis- 
satisfaction with  established  customs  and  church  practices  of 
his  day.  Being  a person  of  an  aggressive  spirit  and  a fluent 
and  forceful  speaker,  he  accepted  invitations  to  preach  in 
non-Mennonite  churches  in  his  community.  Early  in  his 
ministry  he  organized  children’s  Bible  classes,  and  later  an 
adult  Sunday  school.  In  1844,  two  years  after  his  ordination, 
he  drew  up  a constitution  for  the  small  congregation  and  a 
little  later  advocated  that  the  Franconia  Conference  like- 
wise draw  up  a constitution  and  urged  that  minutes  be 
kept  at  conferences.  In  1852  his  congregation  drew  up  what 
was  called  a plan  for  “poor  and  suffering  members  of  the 
Christian  community.”  The  same  year  he  started  a printing 
press,  editing  a church  paper  called  the  Religioser  Bot- 
schafter.  Later  he  purchased  a printing  shop  and  learned  to 
set  type.  He  was  a staunch  supporter  of  early  mission  work 
among  American  Indians  and  the  Mennonite  Seminary  at 
Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

Christopher  Dock  seemed  to  have  the  approval  and  ad- 
miration of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  John  Oberholtzer 
was  admired  by  some,  but  deeply  resented  by  others.  Dock 
worked  within  the  value  system  of  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference without  seeming  conflict  or  criticism.  Oberholtzer 
found  that  same  conference  a century  later  oppressively  re- 
straining. One  man  followed  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  cultivating  the  inner  graces,  while  the  other  answered 
through  a dynamic  reach  outward.  One  man  found  joy  and 
peace  by  working  within  the  confines  of  his  brotherhood, 
the  other  seemed  compelled  to  play  a more  prophetic  role 
and  reach  outward. 

Disputes  Not  Theological 

As  one  reflects  on  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  200- 
year  Franconia  history  he  observes  that  every  issue  over 
which  there  was  a dispute  was  a sociological,  not  a theolo- 
gical one,  in  nature.  The  points  over  which  our  forefathers 
quarreled  had  to  do  with  man-made  customs  rather  than 
with  central  theological  doctrines.  This  is  illustrated  by  not- 
ing the  major  items  church  historians  recorded  as  matters 


of  dispute:  clothing  style  regulations,  a paid  or  trained 
minister,  open  communion,  marriage  outside  the  church,  op- 
tional foot  washing,  Sunday  schools,  prayer  meetings,  evan- 
gelistic services,  missions,  the  use  of  courts,  musical  instru- 
ments in  homes  and  churches,  automobiles,  electricity, 
telephones,  radios,  and  television. 

In  not  a single  case  were  the  differences  focused  on  such 
basic  doctrinal  questions  as  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  humanity  or  divinity  of  Jesus,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  or  even  such  central  Mennonite  teaching  as  adult 
baptism,  nonresistance,  the  swearing  of  oaths,  or  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state.  There  was  one  exception  to  the 
above  generalization,  namely  the  Christian  Funk  split  in 
1778  over  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  to  pay  the  taxes. 
The  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-  century  church  differences 
then  were  over  matters  of  interpretation  of  the  gospel  rather 
than  over  its  basic  content.  Menno  Simons  had  urged  the 
brotherhood  in  his  day  to  adopt  the  motto  “Unity  in  es- 
sentials, freedom  in  nonessentials.’’  Unfortunately  many 
quarrels  arose  precisely  on  the  matter  of  what  constituted 
essentials  or  nonessentials. 

An  Outward  Focus 

By  the  twentieth  century  one  detected  the  beginning  of  a 
change  from  an  inward  to  an  outward  focus  on  the  part 
of  the  Mennonites.  There  was  evidence  of  a gradual  open- 
ing to  social  and  technological  change.  During  the  latter 
twentieth  century  Franconia  Mennonites  have  become  a 
highly  dynamic  religious  body.  They  are  committed  to  mis- 
sions, evangelism,  and  education  as  illustrated  by  Christo- 
pher Dock  High  School,  Eastern  Mennonite  and  Goshen 
colleges,  attendance  at  state  universities  and  non-Menno- 
nite colleges,  and  entrance  into  a host  of  new  professions 
and  occupations.  The  Franconia  Conference  has  shared 
in  the  pioneering  of  mental  health  facilities,  worldwide 
relief  work,  in  developing  exciting  programs  of  voluntary 
and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  The  outreach  of  the  Fran- 
conia Conference  has  extended  its  ministries  in  isolated 
Indian  reservations,  inner-city  ghettos,  and  distant  foreign 
lands.  Most  of  this  Mennonite  “great  awakening”  has  occurred 
in  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  internal  differences  of  the  past  seem  happily  to  have 
been  outgrown.  In  a very  real  sense  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a new  identity. 
The  social  and  cultural  forces  of  our  industrial  society  are 
having  an  impact  upon  the  character  of  the  conference.  The 
secularism,  the  affluence,  the  excess  freedom,  the  high 
mobility,  and  the  rapid  rates  of  change  in  our  mass  society 
are  no  less  a force  threatening  to  destroy  our  religious  heri- 
tage and  to  alter  our  value  systems  today  than  were  the 
forces  of  discrimination  and  persecution  in  former  cen- 
turies. 

Our  task  might  well  be  to  do  for  our  time  what  the 
Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  for  theirs.  The 
crises  we  face,  our  broken  up  communities,  our  fragmented 
life-style,  our  frenzied  pace  of  activities  must  be  viewed  with 
seriousness  and  concern.  Nevertheless,  the  basic  Christian 
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principles,  by  which  our  fathers  lived  and  which  we  pro- 
fess, are  not  outworn  or  obsolete.  The  ideals  of  love,  peace, 
brotherhood,  simplicity,  mutual  aid,  community,  patience, 
and  mission  are  eternal  and  universal  values.  They  apply 
anywhere  at  any  time  among  any  people.  They  are  genuine 
fruits  of  the  Spirit. 


In  the  remaining  decades  of  this  century  it  is  urgent  that 
we,  who  are  Christians,  diligently  seek  for  and  find  a new 
Christian  identity.  May  the  Christopher  Dock  Bicentennial 
celebration  be  the  inspiration  that  will  ignite  for  many  a 
determination  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  first  within,  then 
without. 


Politics  of  the  Spirit 

By  Millard  C.  Lind 


Let  us  discuss  a political  tract  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
You  will  find  the  tract  in  Isaiah  10:33 — 11:9.  It  is  a political 
tract  in  that  it  has  to  do  with  nations  and  with  govern- 
ments. One  might  compare  it  with  some  modern  politicol- 
religious  folk  music,  music  which  deals  with  the  ills  of  our 
society  and  which  looks  to  God  for  a better  day. 

Some  of  us  may  find  it  difficult  to  fit  a political  tract 
into  our  theology.  Many  of  us  assume  that  the  Bible  and  God 
have  to  do  only  with  personal  relations.  The  theology  of 
dispensationalism  which  deals  with  God  and  the  nations, 
most  of  us  reject.  I want  to  say  that  I reject  it  too. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Bible  has  to  do  not 
merely  with  personal  relations,  but  also  with  politics.  That 
is,  the  Bible  speaks  to  the  science  and  art  of  government. 
A few  months  ago,  visitors  to  the  Goshen  College  campus 
asked  students  and  faculty,  “Do  you  have  a personal  rela- 
tionship with  Jesus  Christ?”  Perhaps  a more  significant  ques- 
tion might  be,  “Do  you  have  a political  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ?”  A uniqueness  of  the  Bible  may  be  the  way 
in  which  the  theology  of  personal  integrity  and  the  theology 
of  politics  are  united.  If  the  Bible  is  to  speak  of  hope,  it 
must  speak  to  the  hopelessness  of  our  politics.  It  is  this 
area  of  life  which  threatens  the  very  existence  of  our 
world. 

The  End  of  the  Old  Politics 

Isaiah  in  his  tract  speaks  first  of  all  about  the  end  of  the 
old  politics.  To  see  this  point,  we  must  begin  the  tract  where 
the  New  English  Bible  begins  it,  Isaiah  10:33: 

Look,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
cleaves  the  trees  with  a flash  of  lightning, 
the  tallest  are  hewn  down,  the  lofty  laid  low, 
the  heart  of  the  forest  is  felled  with  the  axe, 
and  Lebanon  with  its  noble  trees  has  fallen. 

Then  a shoot  shall  grow  from  the  stock  of  Jesse, 
and  a branch  shall  spring  from  his  roots.  . . . 

Do  you  understand  this  word  picture  of  Isaiah?  He  por- 
trays the  forest  of  Lebanon  as  the  community  of  nations,  the 
governments  of  the  nations  of  the  Near  East. 

Millard  C.  Lind,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Isaiah  specifically  mentions  Assyria  in  verse  24:  “My  peo- 
ple . . . you  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  Assyrians,  though 
they  beat  you  with  their  rod  and  lift  their  staff  against 
you  as  the  Egyptians  did.  ...”  The  community  of  nations 
was  no  better  than  Assyria.  Even  the  small  nations  used 
more  or  less  the  same  methods  as  did  Assyria  when  they 
could  get  by  with  them.  The  prophet  says  that  this  entire 
community  of  nations  with  their  brand  of  politics  will  meet 
their  end. 

What  is  this  brand  of  politics  which  the  prophet  says  will 
come  to  an  end? 

Politics  of  Power 

The  old  politics  is  a politics  of  power.  In  the  political 
mythology  of  Mesopotamia,  the  gods  elected  as  their  human 
leader  of  history  that  city  and  person  who  was  a success- 
ful military  leader.  For  example,  Babylon  and  Hammurabi 
(18th  century  BC)  were  elected  by  the  gods  to  lead  Meso- 
potamia and  the  words  politically  after  Hammurabi  had 
subjugated  the  surrounding  city  states.  Mesopotamia  as 
well  as  Israel  had  a doctrine  of  election.  In  Mesopotamia 
the  elect  was  one  who  had  political  and  military  power. 
The  God  of  Abraham,  however,  elected  as  an  expression 
of  His  worldwide  leadership  a slave  people,  a people  who 
were  politically  and  militarily  insignificant. 

Men  of  the  twentieth  century  are  still  oriented  toward 
the  old  politics  of  political  power.  Those  who  look  to 
Washington  or  Ottawa  for  “salvation”  for  leadership  on  the 
world  scene  are  shackled  by  the  old  politics.  Such  people 
are  essentially  pagan.  They  worship  the  gods  of  power 
politics,  the  gods  of  Hammurabi. 

Politics  of  Self-Interest 

In  the  old  politics,  power  is  used  for  what  is  regarded  as 
self-interest.  This  is  true  both  in  ancient  Assyria  and  in  a 
modern  state.  One  cannot  understand  the  frequent  realign- 
ment of  political  powers  unless  one  understands  this  princi- 
ple. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  wrote  that  “it  was  a dictum  of  George 
Washington  that  nations  were  not  to  be  trusted  beyond 
their  own  self-interest.”  A German  scholar,  J.  Haller,  says. 
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“No  state  has  ever  entered  a treaty  for  any  other  reason 
than  self-interest.  . . “A  statesman  who  has  any  other 
motive  would  deserve  to  be  hung.”  A British  statesman 
at  the  height  of  Britain’s  power  said,  “In  every  part  of 
the  world  where  British  interests  are  at  stake,  I am  in  favor 
of  advancing  those  interests  even  at  the  costs  of  war.” 

Self-interest  is  also  the  key  to  internal  politics.  The 
Italian  writer  Machiavelli  was  not  merely  being  cynical 
when  he  wrote  The  Prince.  In  this  work  he  advised  a 
politician:  “And  it  is  essential  to  realize  this:  that  a prince, 
and  above  all  a prince  who  is  new,  cannot  practice  all 
those  things  for  which  men  are  considered  good,  being 
often  forced,  in  order  to  keep  his  position,  to  act  contrary 
to  truth,  contrary  to  charity,  contrary  to  humanity,  con- 
trary to  religion.”  In  the  pursuit  of  self-interest,  modern 
politics  is  still  the  pursuit  of  the  old  politics. 

Politics  of  Hypocrisy 

No  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  made  a frank  avowal 
of  its  imperialistic  aims.  The  religion  of  Hammurabi  and 
Assyria  was  used  as  a support  and  justification  for  the 
politics  of  self-interest.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  points  out  that 
even  while  Russia  and  England  in  1907  were  partitioning 
Persia,  they  promised  to  “respect  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Persia.  ” 

He  also  quotes  President  McKinley’s  statement  to  a group 
of  clergymen  when  the  United  States  took  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  Spain:  “I  walked  the  floor  of  the  White  House 
night  after  night  until  midnight;  and  I am  not  ashamed 
to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  I went  on  my  knees  and  prayed 
to  God  Almighty  for  light  and  guidance  more  than  one  night. 
And  one  night  it  came  to  me  this  way  — that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  take  them  all,  and  to  educate 
the  Filipinos,  and  uplift  and  civilize  and  Christianize  them, 
and  by  God’s  grace  do  the  very  best  we  could  by  them  as 
our  fellowmen  for  whom  Christ  died.  And  then  I went  to 
bed  and  went  to  sleep  and  slept  soundly.” 

There  was  no  greater  act  of  hypocrisy  than  the  prayer 
of  the  chaplain  who  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  crew  de- 
livering the  atomic  bomb  to  Hiroshima.  The  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  sends  out  its  relief  packages  “in  the 
name  of  Christ.”  Christians  around  the  world  may  well 
ponder  the  fact  that  the  package  shipped  to  Hiroshima  was 
sped  on  its  way  by  the  chaplain’s  prayer  which  ended  “in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen.” 

I am  not  an  absolutist  in  my  opposition  to  prayer  break- 
fasts. But  those  of  us  who  engage  in  prayer  breakfasts 
must  beware  that  we  do  not  contribute  to  this  politics 
of  hypocrisy. 

Politics  of  Death 

The  old  politics  is  a politics  of  death.  Stand  with  me  to 
view  this  ruined,  burned-over  forest  of  the  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon. There  lie  acres  of  smoking  stumps  of  what  had  once 
been  a mighty  redwood  forest.  Wildlife  has  fled.  No  place  is 
there  for  Smokey  the  Bear.  The  old  politics  is  a politics 
of  death  for  the  community  of  nations.  We  of  the  twentieth 


century  don’t  need  the  Prophet  Isaiah  to  know  that! 

When  the  people  of  God  take  the  way  of  the  old  politics, 
they  do  no  better  than  the  nations.  Off  to  the  edge  of  the 
ruined  forest  (Judah  was  not  important  as  a political  power 
in  the  Near  East)  we  see  the  stump  of  the  family  of 
Jesse.  When  Israel  took  the  way  of  kingship  she  entered  the 
way  to  death  with  the  community  of  nations.  Solomon,  the 
second  generation  of  kingship,  built  a series  of  defense  cities 
not  on  the  borders  of  his  kingdom,  but  down  through  the 
middle  — a defense  against  his  own  people.  He  instituted 
the  hated  corvee,  a state  labor  draft  which  enslaved  his 
people.  The  prophets  of  his  time  had  to  go  underground. 
Ahijah  prophesied  secretly,  and  his  prophecy  touched  off 
the  political  division  of  the  kingdom.  When  Isaiah  prophesied 
he  saw  death  all  around  him,  he  was  seeing  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  King  Hezekiah.  The  great  tree  of  Jesse  was  now 
a burned-over  stump. 

Politics  of  the  Spirit 

As  we  watch  this  burned-off  stump  of  Jesse,  however, 
we  see  a green  shoot  come  forth,  a branch  spring  forth 
from  the  roots.  From  the  hopeless  death  of  the  old  politics 
arises  a politics  of  hope.  It  is  a new  kind  of  politics,  the 
politics  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  creative  power  of  God  in 
action.  As  the  Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  chaos  at 
creation,  so  the  Spirit  moves  in  creative  power  over  the 
ruined  forest  of  nations. 

The  politics  of  hope  for  the  future  is  not  the  politics 
of  the  right  or  of  the  left,  of  the  doves  or  of  the  hawks. 
Johnson  and  Goldwater  should  have  proved  that  to  us.  The 
politics  of  hope  is  a new  kind  of  politics  altogether,  a poli- 
tics of  the  Spirit. 

Isaiah  declares  that  out  of  the  ruined  stock  of  Jesse  a 
new  kind  of  ruler  will  arise: 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, 
a spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
a spirit  of  counsel  and  power, 
a spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

The  church  today  is  experiencing  a new  emphasis  on  the  life 
of  the  Spirit.  A test  of  the  genuineness  of  this  movement  is 
its  ability  to  create  a new  community  with  a new  politics 
in  the  midst  of  the  old  politics  of  death. 

The  characteristics  of  the  new  ruler  are  spiritual  and 
moral.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  brought  Israel  full  circle.  1 
Israel  had  no  king  but  God  demanded  a king,  a martial 
leader.  From  the  burned-over  stump  which  was  left  of  that 
demand,  the  Prophet  Isaiah  predicted  that  a nonmartial 
ruler  would  arise  who  would  rule  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  all  the  characteristics 
of  this  ruler.  It  is  enough  to  point  to  the  root  of  these 
characteristics,  “reverence  for  the  Lord.  Isaiah  did  not  say 
“reverence  for  God.”  “God”  is  much  too  general  a term; 
all  peoples  have  their  gods.  Isaiah  says  “reverence  for 
Yahweh,”  the  ancient  name  of  the  God  of  Israel.  This 
one  is  not  a god  of  power  politics.  Unlike  the  gods  of  Ham- 
murabi, He  chose  not  a powerful  military  leader,  but 
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Abraham,  Moses,  a slave  people,  the  least  of  the  nations. 
Reverence  for  this  God,  who  gave  to  His  covenant  people 
the  Ten  Words  or  Commandments,  this  is  the  fundamental 
characteristic  which  qualifies  the  various  gifts  of  the  New 
Ruler. 

The  message  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  that  this  King 
has  come.  The  astrologers  from  the  East  arrived  in  Jerusalem, 
asking,  “ ‘Where  is  the  child  who  is  born  to  be  king  of  the 
Jews?  We  observed  the  rising  of  his  star.  . . King  Herod 
was  greatly  perturbed  when  he  heard  this.  ...  He  called 
a meeting  of  the  chief  priests  and  lawyers  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  put  before  them  the  question:  ‘Where  is  it  that 
the  Messiah  is  to  be  born?’  At  Bethlehem  in  Judaea,’  they 
replied;  and  they  referred  him  to  the  prophecy.  . . .” 

This  politics  of  the  Spirit  is  not  some  vague,  sentimental 
hope  of  the  distant  future.  The  new  species  of  Political 
Leader  has  come.  This  new  Political  Leader  went  about 
Galilee  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  gathered  about 
Himself  His  congregation.  His  people.  He  gave  to  this  people 
His  law,  a law  which  denies  the  old  concepts  of  the  politics 
of  power: 

Blessed  are  the  poor  ...  for  their’ s is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. . . . 

Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
He  exhorted  His  disciples,  “In  the  world,  kings  lord  it  over 


their  subjects;  and  those  in  authority  are  called  their 
country’s  ‘Benefactors.’  Not  so  with  you:  on  the  contrary, 
the  highest  among  you  must  bear  himself  like  the  youngest, 
the  chief  of  you  like  a servant.  . . .”  He  gave  to  His  disci- 
ples His  own  example,  as  stated  by  Paul:  “Let  your  bearing 
towards  one  another  arise  out  of  your  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 
For  the  divine  nature  was  his  from  the  first;  yet  he  did  not 
think  to  snatch  at  equality  with  God,  but  made  himself 
nothing,  assuming  the  nature  of  a slave. 

In  conclusion,  I suggest  these  considerations  for  those  of 
us  who  are  called  to  follow  this  new  Political  Leader, 
who  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  politics  of  the  Spirit: 

1.  There  is  no  easy,  shortcut  to  the  problem  of  the 
world’s  evil.  We  can  relieve  our  frustration  if  we  remember 
that  we  are  not  in  charge  of  world  history.  The  Lord  is 
in  charge.  While  we  hope  in  His  leading,  there  is  much 
of  His  leading  that  is  mystery. 

2.  In  the  depth  of  our  psychic  being,  let  us  accept  the 
death  of  the  politics  of  death.  Let  us  celebrate  that  death. 

3.  In  our  involvement  in  the  life  of  this  world,  let  us 
have  faith  in  the  politics  of  the  Spirit.  Let  us  bet  our  lives 
on  Jesus,  on  His  congregation  from  which  we  move  out  to 
life  in  the  community  which  lives  by  the  old  politics.  Where 
we  touch  the  life  of  that  community,  may  the  old  politics 
be  transformed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  new  Political  Leader.  ^ 


Can  a Truly  Open  Person 
Have  Deep  Religious  Convictions? 

By  Gregory  Baum 


Can  a man  who  is  truly  open  be  religious?  This  is  the 
kind  of  question  people  ask  themselves  today.  To  become 
more  and  more  open  is  widely  recognized  as  a great  human 
' value. 

As  people  become  more  open,  they  learn  to  drop  many 
false  and  superstitious  views  they  held,  they  become  more 
appreciative  of  the  opinions  of  others,  they  refuse  to  cling 
unconditionally  to  the  beliefs  they  entertain. 

Is  It  Possible ? 

Is  it  possible,  one  must  ask,  for  a person  who  becomes 
more  and  more  open  to  have  profound  and  abiding  religious 
convictions?  Is  there  an  intrinsic  contradiction  between 
openness  and  dogma? 

Some  people  undoubtedly  fear  that  there  is  such  a con- 
tradiction. Sometimes  this  fear  prevents  them  from  being  open 
and  looking  critically  at  reality.  They  are  afraid  that  by 
doing  so  they  may  lose  their  deep  convictions  about  God 
and  Christ  and  revelation. 


Become  Uncomfortable 

At  the  same  time  there  are  people  who  have  opted  for 
openness,  who  are  ready  to  learn  the  new  truth  uttered  to 
them  every  single  day,  and  who  become  uncomfortable  with 
religion  because  they  fear  that  it  prevents  them  from  grow- 
ing in  openness.  They  feel  that  religious  faith  closes  a man’s 
eyes  and  eventually  prevents  him  from  seeing  things  as 
they  are. 

I hold  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  openness 
and  dogma.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  grow- 
ing openness  which  a man  strives  for  is  based  on  a pro- 
found conviction  which  is  stable  and  abiding. 

What  Is  Openness? 

Let  me  examine,  first  of  all,  what  openness  is.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  readiness  to  accept  everything  one  hears  and 
sees.  It  is  not  the  uncritical  absorption  of  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  other  people. 

Openness  always  implies  a critical  activity.  The  person  who 
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is  open  listens  to  others,  tries  to  hear  what  they  are  saying, 
is  ready  to  review  his  own  positions,  and  accept  new  insights. 
There  is  no  ceiling  to  this  process.  He  never  says,  “Now  I 
must  stop.” 

Critical  Reason 

But,  we  may  ask,  how  does  he  decide  whether  to  reject 
certain  views  as  false  and  to  adopt  others  as  expressions 
of  truth.  Using  critical  reason  as  an  instrument  the  open  per- 
son tests  the  new  view  in  the  light  of  his  deepest  convictions. 
He  may  be  ready  to  abandon  his  own  views  on  many 
issues. 

But  his  deep  convictions  about  life,  which  may  not  always 
be  clearly  formulated  by  him,  are  not  weakened  by  open- 
ness. They  are  in  fact  activated  by  the  critical  process 
through  which  new  truth  is  assimilated. 

He  Listens 

The  open  person  listens  to  what  is  said  to  him,  even  if  it 
contradicts  many  of  his  views,  but  he  listens  critically.  He 
tries  out  the  new  views  in  his  mind.  He  tests  whether  they 
fit. 

Do  they  tie  in  with  his  deepest  convictions  about  human 
life?  Do  they  enable  him  to  gain  a more  total  picture  of  the 
world?  Do  they  connect  what  has  been  unconnected  before? 

This  is  the  way  critical  reason  is  used  by  the  open  per- 
son as  an  instrument  on  the  new  views  spoken  to  him. 

Painful  Process 

In  being  open  in  this  manner,  we  discover  in  a rather 
painful  process  that  many  positions  we  hold  are  not  linked 
to  our  deepest  convictions  about  life  at  all.  We  have  in- 
herited partial  or  inadequate  views. 

We  have  created  erroneous  concepts  to  make  life  easier  for 
ourselves  and  protect  us  a little  bit  from  reality.  We  have 
adopted  all  kinds  of  illusions  because  the  truth  seemed  too 
painful  to  us. 

Willing  to  Be  Purged 

The  open  person,  listening  critically  to  what  is  uttered  to 
him,  is  willing  to  be  purged  more  and  more  from  the  false, 
inadequate,  prejudicial,  and  illusory  views  he  holds  and 
even  clings  to.  Even  if  the  process  is  painful,  the  open  per- 
son will  listen  to  the  new.  He  will  permit  himself  to  be 
confronted  by  new  views  and  outlooks,  and  test  what  is  be- 
ing said  to  him  by  his  deepest  convictions,  by  the  ground 
on  which  he  stands  ...  at  least  as  far  as  this  is  possible 
for  him. 

A person  can  be  open  only  if  he  has  a ground  to  stand 
on!  We  can  shed  false  views  only  if  we  have  deep  con- 
victions that  support  us.  It  is  impossible  to  abandon  defen- 
ses, illusions,  and  prejudices  to  which  we  desparately 
cling  from  a position  of  weakness. 

The  person  without  deep  convictions  about  life  and  its 
meaning  is  unable  to  let  go  of  his  illusions.  He  would  fall 
into  nothingness.  To  drop  defenses  is  possible  only  if  a man 
has  some  inner  strength. 


In  psychotherapy,  it  will  not  do  to  tell  patients  what  their 
cover-ups  and  illusions  are;  what  is  necessary  usually  is  to 
build  up  strength  in  patients  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
shed  their  defenses.  For  to  do  this,  they  need  a ground  on 
which  to  stand. 

Well  Grounded 

To  be  open,  we  conclude,  means  to  be  well  grounded.  It  is 
true  that  some  people  may  not  have  formulated  for  them- 
selves what  this  ground  is.  But  they  are  carried  nonethe- 
less by  deep  convictions  about  life,  about  truth,  about  per- 
sonal identity,  and  about  worth. 

They  trust  that  what  counts  is  truth,  even  if  it  hurts. 
They  are  assured  that  even  as  they  abandon  a view  dear 
to  them  in  a process  of  critical  listening,  they  will  not  be 
poorer  but  richer,  for  through  this  process  of  conversion 
they  will  become  more  closely  linked  to  their  personal  center. 

To  be  open,  therefore,  is  not  inimical  to  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  its  openness  presupposes  abiding  commitment.  Thus 
openness  and  religion  are  not  opposed  to  one  another.  Chris- 
tians hold  that  their  dogma  reveals  the  divine  ground  of 
the  openness  to  which  man  is  constantly  summoned.  ^ 

Used  by  permission  of  the  St.  Louis  Review. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

According  to  Einstein,  all  time  is  relative.  Take  minutes  for 
example.  First,  there’s  the  standard  60-minute  supplied  by 
clocks.  Then  there  are  those  “wait-a-minutes”  which  means 
almost  anything.  And  finally,  there  are  those  “minutes”  read 
by  secretaries  that  sometimes  seem  to  last  for  hours. 

o o o 

“To  what  family  does  the  whale  belong,  Johnny?”  asked 
the  teacher. 

“I  don’t  know.  No  family  in  our  block  has  one,”  answered 
Johnny. 

o o o 

A recent  survey  of  college  students  revealed  the  following 
vocational  careers  they  hoped  to  pursue:  Holsale  saleman, 
technction,  physist,  piolet,  archact,  augriculter,  teecher,  writ- 
ter,  psyciartist,  lybrarian,  and  adminastor. 

Some  students  selected:  engeniering,  engenearing  or  en- 
geening.  Others  preferred:  bussiness,  denestry,  episcopalian, 
leberal,  and  schcology.  Naturally,  some  wrote  undesided. 

o o o 

The  woman  spent  several  minutes  looking  at  the 
thermometers  in  a drugstore.  Finally  she  picked  one  out. 

“I’ll  take  this  Fahrenheit  one,”  she  told  the  clerk.  “I  know 
it’s  a good  brand.” 

o o o 

You  can  tell  when  you  are  on  the  right  road  — it’s  up- 
grade. 

o o o 

Some  people  get  lost  in  thought  because  it’s  unfamiliar 
territory  to  them. 
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"As  I see  It" 


Is  Jesus  Really 
Coming  Soon? 

Ever  since  our  Lord  returned  to  His  home  in  glory  man- 
kind has  proclaimed  that  Jesus  is  coming  soon.  We  hear  it 
in  the  spoken  word  and  see  it  in  print,  on  billboards,  road 
signs,  and  chalked  on  walls  and  building  sides.  I know  of 
no  Scripture  to  confirm  this  statement. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  two  articles  appeared  on  this 
subject  in  the  Herald.  One  writer  implies  that  those  having 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  an  inside  track  informa- 
tion wise  — that  the  Holy  Spirit  keeps  such  people  informed 
as  to  the  “when”  of  our  Lord’s  return.  This  is  both  mis- 
leading and  untrue.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Christ 
repeatedly  stated  that  “no  man  knoweth  the  day  nor  the 
hour”  and  in  Mark  13:32  He  states  that  He  Himself  does  not 
know,  only  the  Father.  Who  then  are  we  to  presume  to 
know  so  much? 

In  the  other  article  the  writer  quotes  Revelation  22:20, 
“Surely  I come  quickly,”  etc.  Here  he  has  used  a later 
translation  which  substitutes  the  word  “soon”  for  “quickly” 
thus  changing  the  entire  meaning.  Several  times  Jesus  said, 
“I  come  quickly”  indicating  the  manner  in  which  He  comes 
— an  instantaneous  appearance  or  “in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.”  The  word  “soon,”  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  a time 
“when.”  Incidentally,  it  is  a relative  term  and  can  imply 
anything  from  minutes  to  even  years.  Certainly  it  has  no 
place  in  this  context.  Here  the  translators  of  the  late  ver- 
sions have  done  great  harm  and  caused  much  misunderstand- 
ing and  confusion.  One  may  ask,  “Is  it  then  so  serious  to 
make  an  honest  mistake?”  I believe  it  to  be  worse  than  an 
honest  mistake.  When  our  Lord  stated  repeatedly  and  em- 
phatically that  we  are  not  to  know  the  time  of  His  coming 
it  was  equal  to  a command  and  therefore  to  go  against  that 
is  equal  to  sin.  Furthermore,  each  time  this  mistake  is  made 
it  gives  the  critics  more  opportunity  to  disparage  God’s  Holy 
Word.  As  one  commentator  states,  “It  lays  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  return  open  to  ridicule.” 

Back  in  the  reconstruction  days  following  the  Civil  War 
when  the  country  was  booming,  a supposedly  wise  and  far- 
seeing  man  proclaimed,  “We  have  progressed  as  far  as  we 
can.  I see  nothing  left  but  for  Christ  to  come.”  This  was 
back  in  the  horse-and-buggy  days,  mind  you.  How  poorly 
equipped  we  are  to  read  the  future! 

A major  portion  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  our  Lord 
foretold  have  taken  place  rapidly,  let’s  say  in  the  last  100 
years.  Could  not  another  100  years  with  even  more  sur- 
prising developments  pass  before  the  church  is  raptured? 

Conversely  as  the  late  Charles  E.  Fuller  prudently  ob- 
served, “Our  Lord’s  return  could  take  place  anytime  now. 
Notice  he  said  “could”  and  not  “will.”  The  point  is  that  we 
simply  have  no  way  of  penetrating  the  future.  God  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  has  decreed  it  so  and  we  have  no  business 
meddling  with  it. 


What  then  do  we  do?  Christ’s  command  is  simple.  “Watch!” 
Taking  note  of  the  signs  of  the  times  then  “Occupy!”  keeping 
busy  at  His  work.  So  doing,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  worry 
over  the  “when”  of  His  coming.  — Sanford  G.  Bray,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Mennonite  History  in  America 

Episode  8 

The  delegates  sitting  in  special  session  at  Yellow  Creek, 
Goshen,  Indiana,  in  October  1970,  burst  into  spontaneous 
thanksgiving  with  “Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow!” 
The  occasion  was  a vote  without  dissent  in  favor  of  the  plan 
of  church  organization  which  was  implemented  at  Kitchener, 
Ontario,  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  on  August  25,  1971. 

The  meeting  at  Yellow  Creek  had  been  called  by  the 
Study  Commission  on  Church  Organization.  This  commission 
had  been  working  for  five  years  on  its  assignment  to  propose 
a new  organizational  structure.  Their  plan  called  for  some 
basic  changes.  Mennonite  General  Conference  and  the  three 
autonomous  boards  — Missions,  Publication,  Education  — 
would  surrender  their  separate  entities  and  be  re-formed 
into  a corporate  Mennonite  Church,  working  through  a series 
of  boards  and  committees. 

Each  of  these  four  bodies  was  present  at  Yellow  Creek, 
and  was  voting  on  submitting  the  proposed  plan  at  Kitch- 
ener the  next  summer. 

It  was  not  clear  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  that  they 
would  do  so.  Some  real  differences  of  opinion  were  expressed. 
Vested  interests  were  involved. 

But  the  discussions,  though  frank  and  honest,  were  broth- 
erly. It  became  clear  that  nobody  would  be  crowded,  and  that 
time  would  be  allowed  for  the  changes  involving  conferences 
and  regions.  There  would  be  flexibility  and  opportunity  for 
review. 

And  so  — the  favorable  votes  and  the  burst  of  praise.  It 
was  a fitting  culmination  for  seventy-five  years  of  piecemeal 
growth. 

Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  led  us!  — Paul  Erb. 


Meaning 

1 would  have  known  Him  anywhere. 
Not  by  the  color  of  His  hair, 

His  eyes,  the  size  and  shape  of  Him. 
But  what  He  did  and  what  He  said 
Have  colored  all  the  days  ahead; 

The  form  of  all  the  life  He  wore 
Gives  meaning  to  the  years  before. 

So  ages  past  and  future  meet 

With  Present — at  the  God-man’s  feet. 

Lydia  Elaine  Rosenberger 
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In  1969  we  Mennonites  through 
our  leaders  said  we  would  con- 
tribute $6  per  member  per  year 
for  minority  causes  — designated 
Compassion  Fund.  That  amount 
comes  to  less  than  2 cents  per  day 
per  member.  But  we  haven't  even 
put  in  our  2 cents  worth.  In  fact, 
in  two  years  we  barely  came  up 
with  one-fourth  that  much.  Con- 
sidering our  record  for  generous 
stewardship,  that's  embarrassingly 
small. 

One  explanation  for  poor  response 
to  Compassion  Fund  is  white  mis- 
trust of  minority  people  and  their 
leadership.  White  Mennonites  have 
traditionally  been  good  farmers, 
businessmen  and  stewards  of  the 
land.  For  that  very  reason  it's  hard 
for  us  to  understand  how  minority 
persons  could  administer  their  pro- 
grams effectively.  But  since  we 
don't  expect  a person  from  the 
city  to  come  and  run  our  farms. 


neither  should  we  expect  to  tell 
them  how  to  run  their  programs. 
Most  minority  people  running  pro- 
grams in  cities  and  depressed  rural 
areas  have  lived,  worked  and  suf- 
fered there  all  their  lives. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has 
prepared  a short  film  (14  minutas) 
showing  what's  happening  with 
Compassion  funds.  In  it  you'll 
meet  people  involved  with  repre- 
sentative projects  and  see  and  hear 
what's  going  on.  It's  not  a fancy 
production  by  any  means,  but  it's 
important,  because  up  to  now  few 
people  have  had  a firsthand  ac- 
count of  how  the  few  dollars  of 
Compassion  Fund  are  used.  In- 
cluded is  a discussion  guide  and 
also  a bulk  supply  of  booklets 
explaining  the  planned  and  operat- 
ing minority  projects. 

It  was  something  of  a revelation 
for  the  film's  producer  (Steve 


Eigsti,  a white  Mission  Board  staff 
member  who  likes  to  think  he's 
not  racist)  to  discover  that  minor- 
ity people  really  do  know  what 
they're  doing  and  that  they  do  it 
with  far  less  money  than  we  could 
imagine;  after  all,  they  have  a his- 
tory of  making  do  on  very  little. 
It  was  even  more  of  a revelation 
to  discover  that  most  of  our 
minority  brothers  and  sisters  are 
not  bitter  toward  their  white 
brethren.  They  love  and  under- 
stand us  Anglos  far  more  than  we 
return  understanding  and  love.  A 
recent  survey  indicates  that  only 
one  in  six  blacks  in  America 
thinks  the  Christian  church  cares 
about  them.  Maybe  when  the  next 
survey  is  taken  we  will  have 
helped  to  change  that  statistic. 

The  Compassion  Fund  Report  film 
is  available  from  Audiovisuals,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  Indiana  46514. 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions#  Elkhart,  Indiana  46514 


Items  and  Comments 


The  growing  popularity  of  “hot  pants” 
among  women  in  Kenya  has  authorities 
worried. 

Churches  in  Kenya  voiced  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  newest  fashion,  which 
included  heavy  sales  when  imported  for  the 
first  time. 

Now  the  government  has  expressed  its 
disapproval. 

Daniel  Terotich  Arap  Moi,  Vice-President 
of  Kenya  and  Minister  of  Home  Affairs, 
said  that  Kenya  should  not  be  regarded  “as 
a dumping  ground  for  undesirable  fashions 
from  other  countries.” 

Branding  hot  pants  as  “undesirable” 
and  “unbecoming,”  Mr.  Moi  charged  that 
they  were  demoralizing  the  “country.” 

He  appealed  to  parents  to  reduce  their 
children’s  “pocket  money”  if  it  is  being 
spent  on  such  things. 

o o © 

An  official  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disci- 
ples of  Christ)  suggested  that  the  weekly 
hour-long  church  service  may  be  replaced 
by  weekend  retreats  held  several  times  a 
year. 

With  more  and  more  people  working 
four-day  weeks,  they  can  more  easily  par- 
ticipate in  such  retreats  and  will  be  less 
willing  to  interrupt  a long  weekend  for  a 
one-hour  service,  said  the  Rev.  Harold  R. 
Johnson,  executive  coordinator  of  the  Office 
of  Program  Coordination  and  Strategy,  Divi- 
sion of  Homeland  Ministries. 

Bowing  to  pressure  from  religious  and 
peace  groups,  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  replaced  a new  and  lengthy  application 
form  for  conscientious  objectors  with  a 
simpler  questionnaire. 

Draft  director  Dr.  Curtis  Tarr  proposed 
a form  containing  only  four  questions  as 
opposed  to  the  31  in  a version  issued  last 
November.  The  guidelines  were  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Dr.  Tarr’s  revision  would,  in  effect,  re- 
quire four  statements  of  applicants  for 
conscientious  objector  classification: 

— An  explanation  of  beliefs. 

— A report  on  why  a registrant  could  or 
could  not  serve  as  a military  combatant. 

— An  outline  showing  how  and 
where  “religious,  moral,  and  ethical,”  be- 
liefs against  war  were  formed. 

— A description  of  how  beliefs  conform 
to  Supreme  Court  guidelines  holding 
that  objector  views  must  rest  on  belief  “to 
which  all  else  is  subordinate.  ” 


Before  people  glibly  criticize  youngsters 
who  protest  and  demonstrate  they  should 


bear  in  mind  that  Jesus  and  the  first 
disciples  must,  in  their  time,  have  been 
regarded  as  “dropouts,”  according  to  An- 
glican Bishop  Hugh  Ashdown  of  Newcastle, 
England. 

Writing  in  his  diocesan  newspaper,  the 
bishop  said  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples: 
“Their  whole  mode  of  living  was  a demon- 
stration and  a protest.  Social  sanctions  and 
status  went  by  the  board.  Honored  con- 
ventions were  disregarded.  The  authority  of 
the  established  church  received  scant  re- 
spect. And  the  power  of  money  was  made 
to  look  ridiculous.” 

Bishop  Ashdown  added  that  all  this  was 
prophetic  and  if  prophetic  protest  today 
found  expression  outside  the  churches,  and 
was  decked  in  quaint  garb,  that  was  no 
reason  for  not  recognizing  the  word  of 
judgment  and  learning  from  its  protest. 

The  67-year-old  bishop  also  said  that 
while  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  science, 
it  is  also  an  age  of  superstition  in  which 
the  astrologers,  soothsayers,  and  necroman- 
cers were  making  a living  and  in  which 
devisers  of  strange  cults  are  doing  a good 
business.  Scientists  are  often  embarrassed 
by  the  popular  expectation  of  their 
magical  powers,  he  held. 

Bishop  Ashdown  gave  two  reasons  for 
what  he  called  “this  human  perversity” 
— a general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
of  being  incomplete  and  the  loss  of  old  se- 
curities. 

“When  men  knew  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  world  they  had  no  need  for  su- 
perstition and  magic,”  he  added,  “now 
that  men  no  longer  believe  effectively  in 
God  and  are  unacquainted  with  reality, 
they  feel  the  loss.  They  experience  — with- 
out a faith  by  which  to  interpret  it  — 
living  in  the  world  as  if  it  were  the  only 
home  they  had. 

“The  ages  of  faith  knew  very  little 
superstition  because  they  had  no  need  of 
it.  Today,  by  an  irony  of  history,  it  is 
everywhere,  because  it  seems  to  supply  a 
need  and  fill  a gap.” 

o o o 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  holds 
stock  in  two  of  29  corporations  listed  as 
major  U.S.  defense  contractors  in  a recent 
study  of  investments  held  by  10  U.S.  de- 
nominations. 

Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Baptist 
churches  in  Canada  apparently  do  not 
have  such  stock. 

Dr.  Harold  Arnup,  secretary  of  the 
United  Church’s  finance  division  in  Toronto, 
said  his  stock  portfolio  includes  $900,000  in 
IBM  shares  and  $500,000  in  AT&T.  He 
added  that  all  investments  total  $22  million. 


“I  suppose  that  by  the  criteria  of  the 
study,  this  would  be  stock  in  com- 
panies producing  war  materials,”  Dr.  Arnup 
said. 


Fourteen  students  at  the  College  of  St. 
Catherine,  a Catholic  women’s  school  in 
St.  Paul,  began  a 60-hour  simulated  prison 
stay  as  part  of  a class  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

They  lasted  26  hours.  The  experiment 
in  dehumanization  succeeded  almost  too 
well. 

Seriously  concerned  about  the  emotional 
states  of  four  of  the  students  and  wonder- 
ing “if  we  hadn’t  learned  enough  from 
the  experience  already,”  the  professor, 
Judith  Miller,  called  a group  meeting 
and  they  decided  to  end  the  experiment. 

Miss  Miller  said  the  students  were  as- 
tonished and  frightened  by  how  quickly 
personality  changes  appeared  under  the 
enforced  isolation  and  lack  of  freedom.  After 
supper  the  first  day,  several  “prisoners” 
got  into  a giggling  fit  that  ended  in 
sobs.  By  the  next  morning,  others  were 
feeling  tense,  frightened,  and  near  tears. 
All  were  depressed.  Many  imagined  that 
the  guards  became  “mean  and  gruff.” 
The  students  said  they  lost  faith  in  the 
idea  of  rehabilitation  in  a setting  of  con- 
trol. “It  would  drive  me  to  more  crimes, 
especially  against  the  guards  and  the  war- 
den,” one  girl  wrote  in  her  log. 


Colleges  with  a “distinctively  Christian 
character”  have  a brighter  future  than 
their  secular  counterparts,  according  to 
Dr.  Hudson  T.  Armerding,  president  of 
Wheaton  College. 

The  forecast  was  based  on  a survey  of 
budget  and  enrollment  statistics  of  40  of  the 
45  schools  in  the  Christian  College  Associa- 
tion, an  informal  grouping  of  conservative 
evangelical  institutions. 

“With  the  need  for  the  spiritual  dimen- 
sion so  critical  today,”  said  Dr.  Armerding, 
“we  feel  our  Christian  emphasis  summons 
both  students  and  financial  support  which 
contributes  to  the  better  than  average 
picture.”  Dr.  Armerding  said  a survey  of 
507  private  colleges  in  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  showed  an  average 
deficit  of  $131,000  for  the  year  1969-70, 
but  that  only  half  the  CCA  colleges  had 
deficits  that  year,  and  that  the  deficits 
averaged  only  $113,000.  For  1970-71,  he 
reported,  only  13  of  the  40  schools  sur- 
veyed suffered  deficits,  with  the  average 
declining  to  $107,000. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Mennonite  Churches  and 
Returning  Service  Volunteers 


By  conservative  estimates,  more  than  650 
persons  leave  the  voluntary  service  pro- 
grams of  our  Mennonite  service  and  mission 
agencies  each  year.  These  people,  mostly  in 
their  20s,  have  completed  one  to  three 
years  of  VS  on  financial  maintenance  levels, 
also  receiving  personal  pocket  money  of  $20 
to  $25  a month.  What  happens  to  them 
upon  reentry  into  the  capitalistic  North 
American  society?  How  can  the  church 
assist  these  individuals  to  continue  mean- 
ingful service?  Could  not  Mennonite  denom- 
inations, and  especially  individual  congrega- 
tions, benefit  more  from  this  resource  of 
returning  workers? 

In  a tight  economy,  with  scarce  job  op- 
portunities, it  is  frightening  for  volunteers, 
particularly  those  in  overseas  assignments, 
to  contemplate  reentry  into  the  North 
American  work  community.  In  the  past, 
a high  percentage  of  returning  workers 
moved  immediately  into  further  education, 
either  on  the  undergraduate  level  or  grad- 
uate level.  With  money  less  readily  avail- 
able, the  cost  of  study  increasing  each 
year,  and  with  a growing  restlessness  and 
questioning  of  the  value  of  higher  degrees, 
many  are  not  sure  further  education  is  the 
right  road  to  take.  Since  it  may  still  be  the 
easiest  road,  some  take  it  by  default.  Assis- 
tance in  decision-making  and  implementa- 
tion is  very  difficult,  but  undoubtedly  service 
agencies  ought  to  devote  more  time  and 
energy  to  debriefing  returning  workers  and 
helping  them  in  their  transition  into  new 
avenues  of  service. 

How  could  the  church  help  find  employ- 
ment for  these  persons?  Several  alternatives 
ought  to  be  explored.  1.  Mennonite  organi- 
zations and  institutions  routinely  ought  to 
share  job  openings  that  they  have  with  the 
service  agencies  so  that  these  openings 
could  be  passed  on  to  terminating  per- 
sonnel. 2.  Congregations  in  urban  centers 
could  capitalize  on  this  resource  to  strength- 
en their  ranks.  They  could  attract  such 
people  by  giving  assistance  in  job-hunting, 
perhaps  offering  financial  assistance  while 
they  are  seeking  employment.  Often  con- 
gregations ask  what  they  can  do  for  their 
own  members  while  they  are  in  service. 
Logically  these  congregations  ought  also  to 
be  concerned  when  their  members  make  the 
transition  from  the  structured  agency  service 
programs  into  some  other  means  of  liveli- 


hood and  service.  If  nothing  else,  most 
volunteers  would  appreciate  some  financial 
assistance  in  making  this  transition. 

A far  more  important  issue  is  to  facilitate 
the  workers’  Christian  commitment  and  re- 
lease their  energies  for  further  church  ex- 
tension and  growth.  Often  they  have  grown 
measurably  through  their  VS  experience, 
and  are  now  extremely  reluctant  to  even 
contemplate  going  back  to  the  traditional 
Mennonite  congregations,  fearing  that  they 
won’t  fit  in,  not  be  accepted,  and  not  be 
appreciated.  In  fact,  many  volunteers  do 
not  like  to  speak  in  terms  of  “reentry”  be- 
cause they  have  discovered  a new  life-style 
which  they  would  like  to  continue  in  the 
fellowship  of  a unit  or  group,  even  though 
no  longer  officially  a part  of  the  denomina- 
tional service  programs. 

Thus  two  dimensions  would  seem  apropos. 
Local  congregations  might  display  an  even 
greater  willingness  to  listen  to,  learn  from, 
and  understand  the  returning  volunteer  and 
to  grow  in  the  process  of  interaction. 
Second,  a new  creativeness  on  the  part  of 
the  Mennonite  denominations  is  essential  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  this  corps  of 
people  who  have  new  vision  and  commit- 
ment to  a new  style  of  life  in  church  ex- 
tension. Perhaps  the  church  could  guide 
them  to  strategic  areas  where  new  congre- 
gations ought  to  be  sparked,  realizing  full 
well  that  these  new  congregations  might  not 
be  like  the  traditional  Mennonite  culture 
congregations.  The  shape  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  for  the  future  may  well  depend  on 
how  we  respond  to  voluntary  service  work- 
ers now  leaving  our  service  agencies.  — 
Vern  Preheim 

Mennonite  Broadcasts 
Buys  Larger  Facility 

Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  purchased  on  Feb.  1 the  Steele 
Appliance  Co.  building  located  northwest 
of  the  city  along  Route  42  and  plans  to 
move  its  mass  communications  operation  to 
this  new  location. 

Since  1955  when  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts moved  into  its  present  building  its 
program  and  staff  have  grown  from  a small 
operation  involving  seven  staff  members  to 
one  employing  36,  including  a recording 


engineer,  radio  speakers,  writers,  counselors, 
marketing  coordinators,  mail  clerks,  secre- 
taries, and  other  assistants. 

During  the  last  several  years,  the  present 
facility  underwent  a number  of  renova- 
tions to  accommodate  this  growth.  But 
the  addition  of  new  programs  and  the  in- 
crease of  listener  mail  and  literature  dis- 
tribution created  a space  problem. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  its  annual 
meeting  Sept.  24,  25,  approved  a request 
by  Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  executive  director, 
to  pursue  the  possibility  of  building  an 
addition  to  the  present  building  or  of  find- 
ing other  alternatives. 

“High  construction  costs  prohibited 
building  a complete  new  facility,’’  Weaver 
said. 

While  planning  for  expansion  of  the 
present  building,  which  has  about  7,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  the  Steele 
Appliance  Co.  building  became  available. 

“With  twice  the  floor  space,  this  build- 
ing will  serve  our  needs  quite  well,  with 
a minimum  of  renovation,”  Weaver  added. 

Renovation  of  the  appliance  building 
is  to  begin  in  May.  It  is  hoped  the  new 
location  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in 
July  when  the  present  facility  on  North 
Main  will  be  vacated. 

Twin  Construction 
Effort  in  Arizona 


A view  of  the  construction  work  taking  place 
behind  the  Trinity  Mennonite  Church  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  building  is  to  be  used 
for  preschool  work  with  retarded  children  and 
for  Trinity’s  Sunday  School  classes.  Standing 
(left  to  right)  are  Paul  Landes  of  Phoenix, 
regional  director  of  Voluntary  Service  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana; 
Phoenix  VS-er  Jim  McCurdy;  and  Don  Yoder, 
pastor  at  Trinity.  — Photo  by  Dan  Shenk 

Two  building  facilities,  to  be  operated 
primarily  by  Voluntary  Service  workers,  are 
being  constructed  in  Arizona.  Located  35 
miles  from  each  other,  the  buildings  are 
going  up  in  northwestern  Phoenix  and 
Buckeye,  Ariz.,  and  are  being  supported  by 
the  Mennonite  congregation  in  each  loca- 
tion. 

In  Phoenix  work  is  nearing  completion 
on  a combination  preschool  for  retarded 
children  and  Sunday  school  classroom  build- 
ing cn  the  grounds  of  Trinity  Mennonite 
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Church.  In  Buckeye  ground  was  broken 
Feb.  2 for  a recreation  and  drop-in  center 
across  the  street  from  the  Buckeye  Menno- 
nite  Church. 

Four  Voluntary  Service  workers  are 
serving  in  each  location.  In  Phoenix  they 
are  primarily  responsible  for  running  and 
staffing  the  preschool;  in  Buckeye  VS-ers 
will  do  most  of  the  construction  work,  in 
addition  to  staffing  the  center  when  com- 
pleted. The  eight  youth  are  serving  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Phoenix  preschool  has  been  operat- 
ing since  Oct.  1971  and  has  been  held  in 
classrooms  of  Trinity  Church,  of  which  Don 
Yoder  is  pastor.  The  Trinity-sponsored 
work  with  the  retarded  is  officially  referred 
to  as  Glenhaven,  Inc.,  a “private,  non- 
profit corporation  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  Trinity  Mennonite  Church.” 

Presently  the  preschool  has  facilities  for 
eight  students  studying  15  hours  per  week. 
With  the  new  addition,  projected  for  com- 
pletion in  late  March,  Glenhaven  may 
accommodate  up  to  30  youngsters.  Con- 
struction of  the  new  facility  began  Nov. 
28,  1971.  Cost  of  the  project  is  $80,000. 

Working  with  the  children  on  speech 
patterns,  motor  controls,  and  personal 


hygiene  the  preschool’s  staff  includes  three 
VS-ers  and  additional  part-time  volun- 
teer help.  The  three  are  Linn  Mast, 
executive  director  of  Glenhaven;  Bonnie 
Martin,  Glenhaven’s  teacher-principal;  and 
Anne  Brubacher,  teacher  aide  at  Glen- 
haven. Linn’s  wife,  Nancy,  is  hostess  at 
the  VS  unit  house  and  president  of  the 
Glenhaven  Women’s  Auxiliary. 

At  Buckeye,  with  only  a few  hundred 
dollars  in  the  treasury,  the  Buckeye  Menno- 
nite Church  is  building  “on  faith”  a recrea- 
tion and  social  center  for  teenagers. 

Working  closely  on  the  project  with 
John  Boyer,  pastor  of  the  Buckeye 
Church,  are  Voluntary  Service  workers 
Bill  Cunningham,  Kevin  Jordan,  and  Norm 
and  Donna  Schrock. 

Possessing  masonry  experience,  Schrock 
will  take  charge  of  the  block  laying  for 
the  34  x 40  ft.  structure.  Buckeye  church 
member  Calvin  Troyer  is  slated  to  oversee 
the  carpentry  angle  of  the  work.  The  two 
will  be  assisted  by  Cunningham,  Jordan, 
Boyer,  and  young  fellows  in  the  community. 
Since  the  labor  will  be  mostly  voluntary, 
costs  should  be  held  to  about  $4,500.  A 
loan  toward  that  total  has  been  obtained 
from  Southwest  Conference. 


of  Salvation  in  Current  Evangelism”  de- 
livered by  John  Zercher,  editor  of  the 
Evangelical  Visitor  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church;  “Understanding  of  Salvation 
in  the  Believers’  Church”  by  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  president,  John  H. 
Yoder;  “Evangelism  by  the  Life-Style  of 
the  Congregation”  by  Paul  M.  Miller;  and 
“Being  the  Good  News”  by  Leonard  Wiebe, 
pastor  of  the  Maplewood  Mennonite  Church 
(Fort  Wayne,  Ind.)  and  Vern  Miller  of 
the  Lee  Heights  Community  Church 
(Cleveland,  Ohio)  who  both  told  of  their 
congregational  programs  of  evangelism. 

Three  addresses  are  available  on  cassette 
tapes  at  $3.25  each:  Zercher;  Yoder;  and 
Wiebe-Vern  Miller.  Miller’s  lecture  is 
available  in  written  form.  These  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Office  of  Church 
Relations,  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  3003  Benham  Avenue, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Mission  Board  Receives 
Two  Estate  Gifts 

Two  estate  gifts  were  received  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

One  thousand  dollars  was  received  from 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ella  Kilmer,  who  died 
Jan.  13,  1971.  Her  husband,  Philip 

Kilmer,  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
New  Paris,  Ind.  Ella  Kilmer  had  a special 
interest  in  the  work  of  missions  in  India 
and  designated  her  gift  for  mission  purposes. 

The  amount  of  $13,016.55  was  received 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Appel. 
An  identical  bequest  was  received  by 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  the  mass  communications  division  of 
the  Mission  Board.  Mrs.  Appel  died  Nov.  29, 
1970.  Her  husband,  Lewis  D.  Appel, 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1958.  They  had 
formerly  lived  in  Cullum,  111.  Mrs.  Appel 
moved  to  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  where  she 
was  a member  of  the  Weaver  Mennonite 
Church.  The  bequest  is  undesignated. 

Buller  and  Wife  Produce 
Color  Film  on  Africa 

A new  motion  picture  in  color  has  been 
produced  by  Burton  Buller,  of  MCC  News 
Services  in  Akron,  Pa.,  and  his  wife. 
The  Call  of  the  African  Church  dramatizes 
MCC’s  low-key  approach  to  self-help 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  Christian 
churches  and  missions  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  medicine,  and  education. 

Using  an  interview-illustration  technique, 
Buller  dramatizes  man-to-man  sharing  in 
development. 

The  Call  of  the  African  Church  is  easy 
to  follow  and  is  satisfactory  technically. 
The  film  was  premiered  at  MCC’s  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  and  has  since  been  on 
the  road  for  viewing. 


Evangelism  Seminar  Draws  Over  100 


Over  100  persons  attended  a two-day 
evangelism  seminar  Jan.  25  and  26  held  at 
the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminar- 
ies, Elkhart,  Ind.  The  seminar  was  the 
first  held  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  alumni  associations  of  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  and  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
with  several  alumni  of  Eastern  Mennonite 


Seminary  also  participating. 

Designed  to  prepare  Mennonite  church 
workers  for  Probe  72,  the  all-Mennonite 
consultation  on  evangelism  participants 
heard  lectures  by  pastors  and  teachers  on 
various  aspects  of  present-day  efforts  in 
evangelism. 

Major  addresses  were:  “Understandings 


One  of  the  discussion  groups  at  the  Seminary  Alumni  Consultation  on  Evangelism  held  in 
Elkhart,  January  25,  26,  included  these  persons:  (clockwise  from  left)  Carl  Rudy,  Smithville, 
Ohio;  Ron  Kennel,  Wellman,  Iowa;  Keith  Gingerich,  Sterling,  Illinois;  J.  D.  Graber,  Goshen, 
Indiana,  David  Habegger,  Elkhart,  Indiana;  Earl  Sears,  Elkhart,  Indiana;  Tim  Brenneman, 
Goshen,  Indiana;  and  William  Gering,  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 
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Martyrs  Mirror,  Lancaster 

Martyrs  Mirror  Oratorio,  a two-part  musi- 
cal drama  under  the  direction  of  Hiram  R. 
Hershey,  is  scheduled  for  the  Lancaster 
area  on  Saturday,  Feb.  26,  at  8:00  p.m.  and 
Sunday,  Feb.  27,  at  3:00  p.m.  Both  per- 
formances, sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Historical  Associates,  will  be  given  at 
Centerville  Junior  High  School. 

Hiram  Hershey,  a native  of  Hamburg, 
Pa.,  has  served  for  nearly  two  decades  as 
an  organizer  and  conductor  of  choirs.  His 
choruses  have  sung  on  radio  and  TV. 


Measle  Vaccine 
Shipped  to  Paraguay 


Jim  Enz,  Administrative  Assistant  in  the 
Material  Aid  Department  at  Akron  Head- 
quarters, checks  supplies  of  measle  vaccine  for 
shipment  to  Paraguay.  Jim  is  from  Newton, 
Kan. 

Following  an  urgent  plea  from  Hans  E. 
Epp,  MD,  in  Filadelfia,  Paraguay,  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  is  making  available 
500  doses  of  measle  vaccine  to  be  used  to 
combat  the  terrible  epidemic  now  raging 
among  the  Indian  population  around  the 
Mennonite  Colonies  in  the  Chaco. 

The  vaccine  was  purchased  from  a 
supplier  in  New  York  at  $1.95  per 
dose.  It  is  packed  in  dry  ice  and  was  flown 
to  Paraguay  Feb.  7.  Edgar  Stoesz,  MCC 
director  for  Latin  America,  accompanied 
the  vaccine  as  he  was  making  a regularly- 
planned  administrative  visit  to  MCC  pro- 
grams in  Paraguay  at  that  time.  Also  in- 
cluded with  the  shipment  was  a supply  of 
disposable  syringes  for  administering  the 
vaccine. 

Teaching  Aids  Available 

Some  of  you  have  been  asking,  “Where 
can  I get  additional  aids  to  help  me  in 
teaching  the  children’s  Sunday  school 
curriculum  produced  by  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House?”  The  good  news  is  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  and  Provident  Bookstores  who  work 


with  children’s  Sunday  school  curriculum 
have  produced  a listing  of  teaching  aids 
for  Preschool,  Primary- Lower  Junior,  and 
Junior-Junior  High  for  the  next  two 
quarters  — March-May  and  June-August. 
They  suggest  appropriate  books,  records, 
visual  aids  (such  as  teaching  pictures),  maps, 
flannelgraph,  and  audiovisuals  for  each 
level,  and  pinpoint  the  exact  lesson  for 
which  the  various  suggestions  will  be  most 
useful.  The  price  of  each  item  is  listed. 


All  items  are  available  from  Provident  Book- 
stores. 

Quantities  of  these  teaching  aid  listings 
have  been  sent  to  each  church  with  the 
March-May  Sunday  school  order.  If  per- 
chance your  church  was  missed  or  you  as 
a teacher  failed  to  receive  a copy,  ask  for 
the  “Suggested  Supplementary  Materials” 
form  at  any  Provident  Bookstore  or  write 
to  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Bible  Societies  Work  in  Eastern  Europe  "Like  Alcohol" 


“A  well-known  Polish  writer  and  publi- 
cist,” reports  Mrs.  Enholc-Narzynska,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Polish  Bible  Society, 
“was  asked  the  question,  ‘What  is  the  most 
popular  book  of  the  year?’  He  said,  ‘The 
Bible  in  the  Wujek  Version.  It  is  translated 
into  such  good  Polish  that  it  seems  some- 
what like  alcohol  — the  more  you  take  the 
more  you  like  it!’  The  question  had  con- 
siderable force  in  the  rapidly  developing 
Polish  situation,  where  illiteracy  is  being 
banished  and  there  is  a rapid  growth  and 
popularization  of  education.” 

A significant  segment  of  the  worldwide 
program  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  is 
the  growing  program  of  translation,  produc- 
tion and  distribution  in  East  European 
countries.  Although  Bible  society  work  in 
Eastern  Europe  dates  back  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  coming  to  power  of 
communist  governments  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  II  meant  the  closing  down  of 
the  work  of  all  but  three  national  Bible 
societies  — East  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia.  By  the  end  of  the  1940s  work 
was  resumed  in  Hungary.  In  1969  the 
Czechoslovakia  Bible  Work  was  orga- 
nized. 

Only  in  the  case  of  Albania  has  it  been 
impossible  to  organize  a program.  In  other 
East  European  countries  where  a full- 
scale  operation  has  not  yet  been  launched, 
Bible  society  representatives  are  develop- 
ing official  contacts  and  arrange  periodic 
operations  in  consultation  with  the  church- 
es. For  example,  in  1968-69  enough  paper 
to  produce  100,000  Bibles  was  supplied  by 
the  United  Bible  Societies  to  the  Rumanian 
Orthodox  Church.  This  has  in  turn  led  to 
further  opportunities. 

In  the  case  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  need  for  new  translations  has 
been  the  basis  for  growing  collaboration. 
Preliminary  work  has  been  done  in  prepara- 
tion for  new  translations  in  Bulgarian, 
Armenian,  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Russian. 

In  1967  and  1970  the  United  Bible 
Societies  convened  European  Regional  Con- 
ferences which  were  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  most  of  the  churches  of  all 
East  European  countries. 

Translation  Work  Strongest 

The  most  likely  aspect  of  the  Bible 


Society  program  in  Eastern  Europe  is  that 
of  Bible  translation.  There  are  presently 
thirteen  projects  in  progress. 

Production  Expanding 

Among  the  East  European  countries  only 
in  East  Germany  are  adequate  quantities  of 
Scriptures  produced  to  meet  popular  de- 
mand. The  annual  production  there  is 

270.000  copies. 

In  other  countries  various  problems  must 
be  overcome.  One  of  these  is  the  shortage 
of  paper  for  printing.  Consequently,  the 
United  Bible  Societies  arranged  the  import 
of  paper  in  1970  to  enable  the  printing 
of  50,000  New  Testaments. 

During  the  past  several  years  Bibles  or 
Bible  portions  have  been  produced  in  the 
following  East  European  countries:  Czech- 
oslovakia, East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Russia,  and  Yugoslavia.  In  addi- 
tion, a printing  of  50,000  copies  of  the  new 
Bulgarian  Bible  is  planned  as  soon  as  the 
manuscript  is  ready.  Information  about  the 
quantities  produced  in  each  country  is  not 
complete,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 

277.000  copies  have  been  printed  in 
Czechoslovakia  since  1968,  270,000  Bibles 
have  been  coming  from  the  presses  in 
East  Germany  annually,  between  1949-68 
in  Hungary  220,000  copies  of  Scripture 
were  produced  and  22,000  in  1970,  and  in 
Poland  25,000  of  each  of  the  four  gospels 
were  printed  in  1970.  In  Russia  there  have 
been  occasional  printings  of  Scriptures  in 
various  languages  since  1962. 

Imports  Supplement  Bible  Supply 

The  unsteady  supply  of  Scriptures  in 
East  European  countries  since  World  War 
II  means  that  there  is  much  unmet  demand. 
What  has  been  produced  domestically  falls 
short  of  the  need.  It  has  been  possible, 
however,  in  recent  years  to  add  to  the 
supply  by  importing  Bibles  and  Scripture 
portions  from  the  West.  “Standing  licenses” 
have  allowed  the  shipment  of  200,000  copies 
of  Scripture  to  Poland  and  25,000  to 
Yugoslavia  annually. 

Occasional  imports  into  Czechoslovakia 
have  been  sanctioned  since  1945.  In  the 
spring  of  1970  permission  was  given  to 
send  40,000  Czech  and  1,000  Hungarian 
Bibles  into  Czechoslovakia.  With  govern- 
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ment  encouragement,  the  Czech  churches 
have  requested  150,000  Bibles  in  the 
Czech,  Slovak,  German,  Polish,  and  Russian 
languages.  It  was  recently  announced 
that  the  Rumanian  government  had  given 
a license  to  import  10,000  Bibles. 

Distribution  Increasing 

During  the  past  three  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  distribution  in  Poland 
of  53  percent  and  in  Yugoslavia  of  69  per- 
cent. Big  jumps  in  distribution  in  Rumania 
and  Czechoslovakia  have  also  been  made 
in  recent  years.  A Bible  Societies  report 
indicates  that  “altogether  some  three- 
quarters-of-a-million  Scriptures  were  made 
available  for  Eastern  Europe  in  the  past 
year.  This  is  much  more  than  three  years 
ago,  but  it  has  to  be  underlined  that  these 
numbers  do  not  by  any  means  meet  the 
full  need  among  the  300  million  Eastern 
Europeans.” 

The  United  Bible  Societies  have  chosen 
to  work  through  legal  channels  in  promot- 
ing the  Bible  cause  in  Eastern  Europe. 
“Bible  smuggling”  operations  must  be 
carried  out  clandestinely  and  illegally 
and  arouse  much  official  hostility.  The 
recent  moderation  in  the  official  climate 
seems  to  indicate  that  more  is  to  be  gained 
in  the  long  run  by  working  to  promote  the 
translation,  production,  importation,  and 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  through  legal 
means.  — Wilbert  R.  Shenk° 

Life  with  God  Broadcast 
Celebrates  Anniversary 

Life  with  God  broadcast  was  started  by 
Jacob  Z.  Rittenhouse,  in  the  Franconia 
Conference  area,  who  felt  the  need  of  us- 
ing the  radio  as  a means  to  spread  the 
gospel.  After  making  his  concern  known 
to  some  other  people  it  was  finally  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  church  leaders.  They 
in  turn  brought  this  to  the  conference 
body  and  action  was  taken  to  begin 
formulating  plans  to  broadcast  from  the 
AM  station  in  Lansdale,  Pa. 

On  Jan.  28,  1961,  a dedication  service 
was  held  at  the  Souderton  Church  to  en- 
courage and  dedicate  the  personnel  who 
were  called  to  make  up  the  programs 
that  would  be  released  each  week. 

Feb.  4,  1961,  Life  with  God  released 
its  first  program.  This  month  we  celebrate 
eleven  years  of  broadcasting.  We  constant- 
ly urge  listeners  to  write  and  give  their 
evaluation  of  the  program.  More  people  are 
writing  and  telling  us  how  they  appreciate 
the  singing  and  teaching  of  the  Word. 

Eleven  years  ago  this  program  was  sent 
out  over  one  station  with  thirteen  con- 
gregations involved.  Today  there  are  five 

’Wilbert  R.  Shenk  is  secretary  of  Overseas  Missions 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and 
Mennonite  Church  representative  on  the  American 
Bible  Society  Council. 


stations  airing  our  program  and  the  entire 
conference  sharing  in  this  ministry.  The 
fifth  station  taken  on  this  year  is  in  San 
Juan,  P.R. 

Abram  Kooker,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  is 
president  of  the  broadcast  board  since 
1966.  He  has  served  on  the  board  since 
its  beginning. 

Omar  V.  Showalter,  Pipersville,  Pa.,  is 
radio  pastor  and  speaker.  Formerly  he  had 
charge  of  the  Life  and  Peace  broadcast 
which  was  aired  over  the  Doylestown,  Pa., 
station.  Since  Dec.  1970  this  broadcast 
has  merged  with  Life  with  God. 


Accepting  one-and-two-vear  assignments 
to  12  different  locations  in  the  United 
States  were  22  persons  at  the  Jan.  31  — 
Feb.  8 Voluntary  Service  orientation  held 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  headquar- 
ters in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Top  row  (left  to  right):  Rex  Lechlitner, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  orderly  for  two  years  at 
Virginia  Home,  Richmond,  Va.;  Gladys 
Weaver,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  one  vear  as  a 
nurse’s  aide  at  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Randy  Stehman, 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  child  care  worker  at 
Frontier  Boys  Village,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  for  two  years;  Rich  Koch,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  one  year  as  a child  care  worker  at 
Frontier  Boys  Village,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  and  Jay  Hershev,  Kinzers,  Pa., 
van  driver  for  the  Busy  Bee  School  in 
Carlsbad,  N.M.,  for  two  years. 

Third  row:  Kevin  Jordan,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  community  work  for  two  years  in 
Buckeye,  Ariz. ; Susan  and  John  Tourjee, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  houseparents  at  the  unit  in 


Henry  L.  Ruth,  pastor  of  the  Rockhill 
Mennonite  Church,  Telford,  Pa.,  is  pro- 
gram announcer. 

The  music  is  furnished  by  a mixed 
chorus,  presently  directed  by  David  Brunk, 
a girls’  sextette,  and  two  men’s  quartets. 

These  weekly  broadcasts  can  be  heard 
each  Saturday  morning  over  WPAZ 
Pottstown  at  10:30  and  WBUX  Doylestown 
at  11:00.  On  Sunday  over  WBYO  FM 
Bovertown  at  7:30  a.m.  and  WPEL  Mont- 
rose at  4:00  p.m.  For  correspondence, 
write  to  Life  with  God  broadcast,  P.O. 
Box  92,  Souderton,  Pa.  18964. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  for  two  years; 
Ralph  Reinford,  Souderton,  Pa.,  home 
repair  worker  with  Operation  Helping  Hand 
for  two  years  in  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and 
Mary  Carter,  Clarklake,  Mich.,  one  year 
as  a hospital  worker  at  Northwest  Texas 
Hospital,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Second  row:  Lynette  Rediger,  Milford, 
Neb.,  hospital  worker  for  one  year  at 
Northwest  Texas  Hospital,  Amarillo,  Tex.; 
Carolyn  Schlabach,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  one 
year  as  a secretary  at  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Alyce  Chittick, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  day  care  worker  for  one 
year  with  10th  St.  Mennonite  Church, 
Wichita,  Kan.;  Susan  Myers,  Ligonier,  Ind., 
one  year  as  unit  hostess  and  community 
worker  in  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Cheryl  Beachy, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  hostess  and  secretary  for  one 
year  at  International  Guest  House,  Wash- 
ington, D C.;  and  Wayne  Schmidt,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  construction  worker  in  Albu- 
querque, N.M.,  for  two  years. 

Front  row:  Phil  Yoder,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 


VS  Orientation  group 


VS-ers  Commissioned  at  Elkhart 
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construction  worker  for  two  years  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Dannie  Fisher,  Burton, 
Ohio,  hospital  worker  for  two  years  at 
Northwest  Texas  Hospital,  Amarillo,  Tex.; 
Marlene  Kandel,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
girls’  clubs  and  community  worker  for  one 
year  in  Omaha,  Neb.;  Delores  Bender, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  one  year  in  community 
and  club  work  in  Portland,  Ore.;  and  Judy 
and  Carl  Schrock,  Goshen,  Ind.,  program 
directors  for  two  years  in  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Chapa  Coordinates  Cross- 
Cultural  Youth  Convention 

Ted  Chapa,  gener- 
al coordinator  of  the 
Cross-Cultural  Youth 
Convention,  planned 
for  the  week  of  Aug. 
20-27,  moved  to  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  Jan.  28, 
from  where  he  will 
carry  out  his  assign- 
ment. 

Originally  from  Pre- 
mont,  Tex.,  Ted 
brings  with  him  a 
serious  and  dedicated  way  of  doing  things. 
He  also  has  some  clear  ideas  of  what  the 
convention  should  do. 

“We  will  be  pooling  resources  on  the 
part  of  minority  brothers  and  sisters,” 
said  Chapa,  “in  order  to  have  a worth- 
while convention,  one  which  will  have 
strong  spiritual  input.” 

Speaking  to  the  regular  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  chapel,  Feb.  10,  Chapa 
made  it  clear  that  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems he  faces  and,  by  implication,  one  the 
church  must  also  face  is  that  of  reciprocal 
acceptance  in  Christ. 

I hope  that  I have  enough  decency,” 
he  said  concerning  the  convention,  “to 
accept  others  as  individuals  doing  their 
thing,  and  that  they  will  show  the  same 
by  accepting  me  doing  my  thing.” 

The  Cross-Cultural  Convention  will 
meet  at  Epworth  Forest,  North  Webster,  Ind. 

EMC's  Summer  Program 

Although  course  offerings  for  summer 
school  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  are 
still  being  formulated,  qualified  appli- 
cants are  already  being  accepted  for  six 
transcultural  summer  seminars. 

A June  5 to  Aug.  11  Appalachian  Semi- 
nar, sponsored  jointly  by  EMC  and  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee,  will  again  be 
offered  this  year  to  students  who  have 
completed  one  year  of  college. 

While  receiving  seven  semester  hours 
college  credit,  participants  will  enter 
assignments  with  community  service 
organizations  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  Select- 
ed studies  include  field  trips,  speeches  by 
regional  experts,  and  evaluation  sessions. 

Up  to  20  students  are  eligible  to  partici- 


pate. An  EMC  faculty  member  will  direct 
the  academic  and  other  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

A second  ten-week  program  being  re- 
peated is  the  New  York  Urban  Seminar, 
June  14  to  Aug.  22,  especially  for  juniors 
and  seniors  having  some  background  in 
sociology. 

Following  one  week  of  orientation,  stu- 
dents will  undertake  social  service  work 
with  city  and  church  agencies  under  the 
supervision  of  Dale  Stoltzfus,  program  di- 
rector and  local  church  leader.  They  will 
also  meet  representatives  from  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  communities  and  city  church 
leaders. 

This  seminar  provides  seven  semester 
hours  sociology  credit,  with  an  additional 
course  credit  available  for  persons  who 
engage  in  further  research  rather  than 
employment. 

A two-pronged  program  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  will  provide  education  majors  with 
firsthand  experience  in  an  inner-city  cross- 
cultural  setting. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  urban  teacher  corps, 
seminar  participants  can  select  a June  5 
to  July  21  pre-internship  program  or  a 
June  5 to  Aug.  11  supervised  teaching 
program. 

Under  the  first  program  the  student  will 
serve  as  a teacher  aide  in  a variety  of 
urban  classroom  settings  and  enroll  in  a 
course  taught  by  Harry  Lefever,  professor 
of  sociology  at  Spellman  College  in  At- 
lanta. Seven  semester  hours  credit  is 
available. 

For  the  supervised  teaching  program, 
which  provides  nine  credit  hours,  stu- 


Address  Change  for  Ministerial 
Information  Center 

The  new  address  for  the  Ministerial 
Information  Center  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  as  follows: 

Ministerial  Information  Center 
c/o  Howard  J.  Zehr 
Box  370 

Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  a way  of  helping  minis- 
ters who  are  changing  their  location  of 
service.  This  means  of  help  is  the  Minis- 
terial Information  Center.  The  Center  also 
serves  congregations  and  others  who  are 
seeking  a minister. 

Until  now,  the  Ministerial  Information 
Center’s  address  has  been  at  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  and  the  work  of  the  Center  has  been 
directed  by  Howard  J.  Zehr.  Howard  has 


dents  will  be  assigned  to  an  urban  class- 
room each  morning  for  ten  weeks  under 
the  direction  of  an  approved  cooperating 
teacher  and  a college  professor.  They  will 
also  take  Lefever’s  course  in  the  afternoon. 

EMC-sponsored  seminars  outside  the 
continental  United  States  include  an  ex- 
posure to  the  Ojibwa  Indians  of  Ontario 
(dates  to  be  announced);  a study-service 
program  in  Quebec  City,  June  10  to  July 
5;  and  a travel-study  experience  in  Mexico 
City,  June  4 to  30,  all  offering  college 
credit. 

Under  the  direction  of  Roland  E.  Fisch, 
who  teaches  anthropology  courses  at  EMC, 
ten  students  will  receive  an  introduction 
to  a village  of  primarily  English-speaking 
Ojibwa  Indians  in  Ont.,  Canada.  One-to- 
one  relationships  between  students  and 
Indian  children  will  be  promoted  by  shar- 
ing general  cultural  enrichment  such  as 
basic  reading  skills. 

In  Quebec,  students  will  live  with 
French  speaking  families  while  participating 
in  tours  and  attending  cultural  events. 

The  Mexico  group,  which  can  accommo- 
date up  to  25  students,  will  reside  at  the 
Centro  Evangelico  Unido  in  the  city.  A 
mastery  of  Spanish  is  not  required,  as 
classes  will  be  tailored  to  the  respective 
language  proficiencies  of  the  students. 
Field  trips  will  be  conducted  and  one 
weekend  will  be  spent  in  a service  project. 

Quebec  seminar  leader  is  Carroll  D. 
Yoder,  instructor  in  French  at  EMC,  while 
Samuel  E.  Miller,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  will  direct  the  Mexico  tour. 

Further  information  on  any  of  the  pro- 
grams is  available  from  Ira  E.  Miller,  dean 
at  EMC. 


been  serving  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  but  is  now 
to  begin  serving  as  Secretary  of  Evange- 
lism at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  of  Mar.  1.  He  is 
now  in  the  process  of  moving  from  Scott- 
dale to  Elkhart. 

For  the  present,  Howard  will  continue 
to  give  the  same  kind  of  helpful  service 
for  Ministerial  Information  Center  as  in 
the  past.  Until  further  notification,  all 
inquiries  by  ministers  and/or  congregations 
should  be  sent  to  the  Elkhart  address. 

Ministers  often  write  for  counsel  and 
help  in  preparing  their  self-employment  in- 
come tax.  We  have  some  special  Minister  s 
Guides  1971  Income  Tax  booklets  available 
for  $1.00  upon  request.  Several  neighbor- 
ing ministers  can  use  one  cooperatively. 
Write  J.  J.  Hostetler,  Box  342,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  15683. 

Myron  S.  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 


Ted  Chapa 
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will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  thirty- 
second  annual  Christian  Day  School  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  Bossier  Mennonite 
Church,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  Feb.  26. 

Adriel  School  has  the  following  open- 
ings: single  fellow  for  relief  houseparent, 
fellow  for  maintenance.  Please  contact  Don 
Hertzler  at  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio  43357.  Tele.:  513  465-5010. 

Gordon  R.  Yoder,  an  Elkhart  banker 
for  22  years  and  currently  director  of 
industrial  relations  at  Holiday  Rambler 
Corporation  of  Nappanee,  will  be  director 
of  special  and  deferred  giving  at  Goshen 
College  beginning  Feb.  14.  Yoder’s  post 
will  be  in  the  college  relations  department, 
according  to  the  announcement  by  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  Goshen 
College. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
dedication  of  the  New  Holland  Mennonite 
Church,  Mar.  18,  19.  Reports  will  be 

given  of  the  highlights  and  history  of  the 
congregation  by  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. John  C.  Wenger  will  be  guest  speak- 
er. There  will  be  a noon  fellowship  meal 
on  Sunday,  Mar.  19.  All  past  members  and 
those  who  have  worshiped  there  in  the  past 
are  invited  to  come  on  this  occasion. 

In  a mood  of  optimism  for  the  future, 
the  three  boards  of  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  decided  to  propose 
a 10  percent  increase  for  the  1973  budget. 
The  budget  of  $364,500  will  be  presented 
to  the  Canadian  conference  next  July. 
This  year’s  January  board  sessions  in  Winni- 
peg also  approved  a new  salary  schedule  for 
1972  which  will  provide  the  first  increases 
beyond  cost  of  living  in  several  years. 

James  Metzlers,  Eastern  Board  mission- 
aries in  the  Philippines,  reported  that 
there  are  increased  enrollment  in 
Bible  correspondence  courses  in  January. 
They  sent  lessons  to  27  new  students,  main- 
ly young  people  in  Missions  Now  congre- 
gations which  James  had  visited.  Besides 
these,  another  independent  group  special- 
izing in  youth  camps  has  requested  lessons 
of  “God’s  Great  Salvation”  for  use  in  a 
class  of  50  high  school  students.  The 
Metzlers  graded  78  lessons  during  the 
month. 

Richard  Kulp,  Eastern  Board  VS-er, 
recently  terminated  his  services  with  the 
Methodist  Inter-City  Ministry  in  Charles- 
town, S.C.  He  found  work  with  the  Florida 
Christian  Migrant  Ministry  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  a small  team  organizing  farm  work- 
ers in  the  central  part  of  Florida.  The 
Migrant  Ministry  is  covering  his  expenses. 
He  has  a Tampa  address  but  moves  from 
place  to  place  in  his  work. 

Leon  and  Leona  Oberholzer,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  have  been  appointed  superintendent 
couple  for  the  College  Hill  congregation, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  for  a 30-month  assignment. 
The  Oberholzers,  who  will  move  to 
Tampa  Mar.  14,  will  serve  with  Larry 


and  Irene  Crumbly,  the  pastor  couple  at 
College  Hill. 

While  driving  to  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jason  Denlinger,  pastor  of  the  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  congregation,  picked  up  a hitchhiker 
who  was  a university  student  in  Washing- 
ton, D C.  In  the  discussion  that  followed, 
the  student  wanted  to  know  what  it  meant 
to  be  “born  again”  and  said  that  he  would 
like  to  experience  this.  Denlinger  reported 
later,  “Praise  God,  he  was  re-born!  He 
thanked  us  for  showing  him  the  way  of 
salvation.” 

The  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  at  the  Albany  Menno- 
nite Church,  Albany,  Ore.,  Feb.  11,  12. 
The  all-unit  meeting  heard  an  address  by 
Creath  Tooley,  director  of  the  Region  10 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  Tooley  spoke  on  MDS  and 
the  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

The  Saskatoon  International  Associa- 
tion (SIA),  a group  of  ten  relief  and  ser- 
vice agencies,  has  proposed  to  the  people 
of  Saskatchewan  a project  called  the 
“Twenty-First  Meal.”  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Sask.)  is  one  of  the  agencies 
cooperating  with  SIA  and  promoting  the 
project  among  the  Mennonites  in  Saskatch- 
ewan in  1972.  The  idea  behind  the 
“Twenty-First  Meal”  is  that  families  or 
individuals  will  voluntarily  give  up  one 
meal  a week  or  eat  a simple  meal  of 
beans,  rice,  or  potatoes  as  does  the  major- 
ity of  the  world’s  population  each  day. 
Participants  then  contribute  the  money 
saved  to  one  of  the  member  relief  or- 
ganizations. 

To  all  past  and  present  workers  at  Froh 
Brothers  Homestead,  Sturgis,  Mich.:  A 

reunion  is  planned  for  Aug.  5,  6 at  Camp 
Amigo.  For  more  information  write  to 
Mrs.  David  Bontrager,  R.  1,  Centreville, 
Mich.  49032  by  May  1. 

On  the  Swiss  Farm  at  Bluffton  College, 
Bluffton,  Ohio,  Mennonite  collegians  will 
meet.  Mar.  2-5,  to  “rap”  about  the  kind 
of  life-style  they  want  to  adopt.  Intention- 
al communities,  ways  to  avoid  American 
materialism  and  consumerism,  how  to  avoid 
complicity  with  militarism  through  paying 
taxes  that  support  past,  present,  and 
future  wars,  and  the  role  of  women  will 
be  ingredients  in  the  discussions  of  the 
conference. 

Art  Good,  Kouts,  Ind.,  was  licensed  to 
the  ministry  to  serve  the  English  Lake 
Mennonite  Church  near  North  Judson,  Ind., 
Jan.  30.  Samuel  S.  Miller  was  the  officiat- 
ing minister,  assisted  by  Emanuel  Birky, 
Etril  Leinbach,  and  John  F.  Murray. 

A new  brochure  telling  the  story  of  the 
Mennonite  mental  health  movement  has 
recently  been  released.  Prepared  by  Menno- 
nite Mental  Health  Services,  the  16-page 
pamphlet  tells  the  25-year  history  of  the 
roots,  origin,  and  development  of  the  re- 
cent mental  health  movement  among  the 
Mennonites. 


“Bangladesh  is  a land  reborn,”  wrote 
Maynard  Shelly,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee representative  in  Dacca.  “Freedom 
is  in  the  air.  With  the  fearsome  presence 
of  the  Pakistani  army  gone,  humanity  has 
a new  lease  on  life.  The  old  problems  of 
poverty  are  still  here  and  the  old  shadow 
of  oppression  still  felt,  since  no  family, 
says  Prime  Minister  Mujib,  in  all  of 

Bangladesh  has  been  spared  from  dis- 
ruption and  injury.”  One  report  says  that 
one  half  of  the  ten  million  refugees  in 

India  have  already  returned  to  their 

homes  in  Bangladesh. 

S.  N.  Solomon,  secretary  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  India  in  a letter  to  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 

writes:  “The  Mennonite  Church  in  India, 
in  annual  session  of  the  Conference 
during  Dec.  28-30  . . . praises  God  for  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  Mennonite 
Mission  Board  through  men,  money,  and 
prayers.  We  are  glad  that  they  have 
promised  to  stand  behind  us  to  help  as 
and  when  genuine  help  is  required.  We 
heartily  thank  the  Mission  Board  and  the 
Mennonite  congregations  and  brethren  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  also 
thank  the  Board  for  calling  Brother  P.  J. 
Malagar  as  our  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
bearing  the  full  expenses  of  his  travel.” 

Elizabeth  Erb,  missionary  nurse  on  re- 
tirement from  India,  moved  to  the  Landis 
Homes  in  Lancaster  County,  Feb.  13.  She 
will  be  helping  with  nursing  services  and 
other  activities  at  the  Landis  Home.  Her 
new  address:  c/o  Landis  Homes,  R.  R.  3, 
Lititz,  Pa.  17543. 

Mrs.  Laurence  Horst,  Accra,  Ghana, 
writes:  “I  have  just  started  a new  venture 
— teaching  English  at  the  Good  News 
Training  Institute  two  evenings  a week. 
Since  they  have  no  money  for  textbooks 
I am  using  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  a base 
for  study.” 

The  Mennonite  Hour  will  feature  a 
guest  appearance  by  The  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  Chorus  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  19.  They  will  sing  two 
selections  from  their  album.  Water  of  Life. 
The  chorus  includes  students  attending 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  both  located  on  one  campus  in 
Elkhart. 

The  Heart  to  Heart  Study  Class  of 
the  Air  on  “Improving  Marriage  Relation- 
ships” triggered  in  a one-week  period  a 
record  number  of  responses  (58)  from 
listeners  requesting  help  with  marriage 
problems,  reported  Eva  Stauffer,  Heart  to 
Heart  counselor.  Many  of  these  listeners 
reported  a lack  of  communication  in  their 
marriage  relationships.  Heart  to  Heart 
will  feature  in  March  discussion  on  the 
practical  subjects  — cleaning,  cooking,  gar- 
dening, and  emotional  health.  If  you  don  t 
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know  where  and  when  to  find  the  program 
in  your  area,  send  for  a free  schedule  card 
to  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  22801. 

Nelson  Roth,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  con- 
ducted evangelistic  services  at  Sycamore 
Grove,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  21-28.  A 
number  of  decisions  and  new  commitments 
were  made.  Elmer  E.  Yoder,  pastor,  is 
giving  a series  of  lectures  on  Bible  Doc- 
trine in  the  Sunday  evening  services  which 
began  with  “The  Lord’s  Day”  on  Jan.  30. 

Special  meetings:  David  E.  Hostetler, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Barrville  and  Reedsville, 
Pa.,  Mar.  11,  12.  John  M.  Drescher,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  at  Paradise,  Pa.,  Mar.  30  to  Apr. 
2.  A.  J.  Metzler,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  at 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Mar.  26  to  Apr.  2. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  Hope- 
well,  Kouts,  Ind.;  seven  at  West  Union, 
Parnell,  Iowa;  nine  at  Bethesda,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  three  by  baptism  and  two  by  con- 
fession of  faith  at  Lawndale,  Chicago,  111.; 
eleven  by  baptism  and  three  by  confession 
of  faith  at  Sycamore  Grove,  Garden  City, 
Mo.  (during  the  past  year);  four  by  baptism 
and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  North 
Leo,  Leo,  Ind. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Blosser  — VanderBilt.  — Philip  Blosser,  Shiroi- 
shi  Mennonite  Church,  Sapporo,  Japan,  and 
Lori  VanderBilt,  Christian  Reformed  Church, 
Yokohama,  Japan,  by  Don  Wilson,  Jan.  28,  1972. 

Bontreger  — Hostetler.  — Charles  E.  Bontre- 
ger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and 
Jeanette  F.  Hostetler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Red  Top 
cong.,  Bloomfield,  Mont.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bon- 
treger, father  of  the  groom,  Nov.  27,  1971. 

Good  — Hostetler.  — Robert  Good,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Twila  Hostetler,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Duane  Beck, 
Jan.  22,  1972. 

Miller — Lehman.  — Russell  M.  Miller,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Grace  Chapel,  and  Beth  Lehman, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Duane 
Beck,  Jan.  29,  1972. 

Myers — Schmurr.  — David  L.  Myers,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  Portland  cong.,  and  Darlene  Schmurr, 
Presbyterian  Church  by  Roger  Schmurr,  brother 
of  the  bride,  Aug.  27,  1971. 

Riley — Lynch.  — John  Riley,  Rutland,  111., 
and  Sandra  Lynch,  Flanagan,  111.,  both  from 
Waldo  cong.,  by  David  Eshleman,  Jan.  29,  1972. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Brubaker,  Wilbur  and  Edna  (Tyson),  Whites- 
viHe,  N.Y.,  seventh  child,  fifth  daughter,  Karen 
Sue,  Jan.  6,  1972. 

Bunnett,  Peter  and  Ada  (Smith),  Parkhill,  Ont., 
fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Kristine  Rose  Jan 
18.  1972  1 

Good,  Edwin  and  Grace  (Kauffman),  Carstairs, 


Alta.,  first  child,  Kenton  Bruce,  Jan.  30,  1972. 

Kauffman,  Titus  and  Barbara  (Lapp),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Gretchen  Ann,  Nov.  18,  1971. 

Kropf,  Stanley  E.  and  Marlene  (Nice),  Portland, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Carrie 
Heather,  Jan.  21,  1972. 

Landis,  R.  Laverne  and  E.  Jean  (Mack), 
Factoryville,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Kenneth 
Ray,  Jan.  29,  1972.  (One  son  deceased.) 

Lehman,  Milton  and  Louis  (Garber),  Bethel, 
Alaska,  first  child,  Angela  Grace,  Dec.  22,  1971. 

Nitzsche,  Larry  and  Alberta  (Tedron),  Lyons, 
Neb.,  second  son,  Steven  Larry,  Dec.  18,  1971. 

Reitz,  Melvin  and  Pauline  (Hess),  Washing- 
ton D C.,  third  child,  second  son,  Dwane  Melvin, 
Jan.  23,  1972. 

Sangrey,  J.  Nelson  and  Jane  (High),  Christiana, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Dean  Nelson,  Feb.  1,  1972. 

Snyder,  Paul  and  Marion  (Moody),  Guelph, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Paula  Jean,  Dec.  28,  1971. 

Weaver,  Truman  and  Elnora  (Mumaw),  third 
son,  Murray  Dean,  Jan.  20,  1972. 

Yoder,  Harold  K.  and  Ruth  (Miller),  Easton, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Kristopher  Scott, 
Nov.  29,  1971. 

Yoder,  Jerome  and  Marsha  (Shulty),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Shawn,  Jan.  24,  1972. 

Correction:  David  Gary  was  born  to  Gary  and 
Sherry  Garber  (not  Graber)  as  listed  in  the  Jan. 
25  issue. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Blosser,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Fannie 
(Conrad)  Liechty,  was  born  in  Orrville,  Ohio, 
May  20,  1887;  died  at  the  Wayne  General  Hos- 
pital, Orrville,  Ohio,  following  a stroke,  Jan. 
27,  1972;  aged  84  y.  8 m.  7 d.  On  Feb.  12, 
1919,  she  was  married  to  Oliver  Blosser,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Ruth  — 
Mrs.  Paul  Kauffman  and  Emma — Mrs.  Robert 
Hartzler),  8 grandchildren,  and  2 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Smithville 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Gresser  Funeral  Home,  Orrville,  Ohio,  in 
charge  of  Carl  J,  Rudy,  Bill  Detweiler,  and 
Bob  Detweiler;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  C.  Clayton,  son  of  John  M.  and 
Anna  (King)  Hartzler,  was  born  at  Minot,  N.D., 
Aug.  20,  1909;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1972;  aged  62  y.  4 m.  26  d.  On 
Nov.  24,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Mamie  Kauff- 
man, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 daugh- 
ters (Carolyn  — Mrs.  Allen  Conley,  Ruth, 
Beryl — Mrs.  Mark  Brubaker,  Martha — Mrs. 
James  McGinnis,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Dean  Laub), 
3 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (H.  Harold  and  John 
M.),  and  3 sisters  (Ethel,  Eva,  and  Mrs.  Carrie 
Dodd).  He  was  a member  of  the  Barrville  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Jan.  18,  in  charge  of  Elam  Click  and  Waldo 
Miller;  interment  in  Allensville  Cemetery. 

Hinkle,  Martin  E.,  son  of  Van  B.  and  Della 
(Whetzel)  Hinkle,  was  born  near  Milam,  W.  Va., 
Mar.  5,  1903;  died  suddenly  at  his  home  at 
Moorefield,  W.Va.,  Jan.  9,  1972;  aged  68  y.  10 
m.  4 d.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  (Lela  Cul- 
lers), one  son  (Orval),  one  grandchild,  and 
3 sisters  (Mrs.  Carrie  Kesner,  Mrs.  Hattie 
Riggleman,  and  Mrs.  June  Whetzel).  Two  sons 
and  2 brothers  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Chambers  Funeral  Parlor  Jan.  12,  in  charge  of 
Jacob  E.  Martin  and  Earl  Delp;  interment  in 
Olivet  Cemetery  Moorefield. 

Johnston,  Dora  E.,  daughter  of  George  and 
Kathrine  (Brown)  Johnston,  was  born  at  Wabasha, 
Minn.,  Apr.  6,  1904;  died  at  University  Hospital, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  27,  1971;  aged  67  v. 


7 m.  21  d.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Helen 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Bernice  Mizer,  and  Alice)  and  2 
brothers  (Charles  and  James).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Cass  Lake  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  2,  in  charge  of 
Harry  Gascho;  interment  in  the  Cass  Lake 
Cemetery. 

Kanagy,  Michael  Todd,  son  of  Norman  M. 
and  Wilda  (Young)  Kanagy,  was  born  Feb.  28, 
1967;  died  at  his  home  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Dec. 
3,  1971;  aged  4 y.  9 m.  5 d.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  2 brothers  (Jerry  Lynn  and  Kelly  Nor- 
man), paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  B.  Kanagy),  and  his  maternal  grand- 
parents (Mrs.  and  Mrs.  James  Young).  He  at- 
tended Rockville  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Allensville  Mennonite 
Church  Dec.  5,  in  charge  of  Chester  Kanagy, 
Waldo  Miller,  and  Elam  Glick;  interment  in  Al- 
lensville Cemetery. 

McCann,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Elizabeth  (Grimes)  Rice,  was  born  in 
Menallen  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  13,  1914;  died  suddenly 
at  her  home  at  Smithfield.  Pa..  Ian.  29.  1972; 
aged  57  y.  1 m.  16  d.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
James  Lester,  3 daughters  (Margaret  Elizabeth, 
Marion  Frances,  and  Ruth  Louise),  and  one 
brother  (Franklin  P.  Rice,  Jr.).  One  brother 
(William)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masontown  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  2,  in  charge  of 
Carl  Opel  and  Paul  Roth;  interment  in  the 
Greendale  Cemetery. 

Mosemann,  Ida  B.,  daughter  of  Tobias  H.  and 
Susan  (Shiffer)  Kreider,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  June  26,  1879;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Jan.  25,  1972;  aged  92  y.  6 m.  30  d.  On  Sept. 
18,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Philip  H.  Mose- 
mann, who  preceded  her  in  death  in  July  1939. 
Surviving  are  5 children  (Anna  — Mrs.  Kenneth 
Lefevere;  Edith — Mrs.  Paul  Gehman;  Edna  — 
Mrs.  Robert  Greiner,  Earl  W.,  and  Clyde  R.), 
20  grandchildren,  and  10  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons  (Roy  K., 
Lloyd  K.,  and  Amos  K ).  She  was  a member  of 
the  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Dewald  Funeral 
Home,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  Jan.  29,  in  charge  of 
James  M.  Shank;  interment  in  Mellinger  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Roth,  Jake  J.,  son  of  John  P.  and  Mary 
(Stauffer)  Roth,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Oct. 
26,  1906;  died  at  the  age  of  65  y.  2 m.  28  d. 
On  Aug.  9,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Esther  U. 
Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 chil- 
dren (Fredetta  Roth,  Arvilla — Mrs.  Wilton 
Schweitzer,  Donna  — Mrs.  Willis  Roth,  Aloha  — 
Mrs.  Wayne  Roth.  Richard,  and  Lorene  Roth) 
and  14  grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
the  East  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  28,  in  charge  of 
Oliver  Roth,  Norman  Beckler,  and  Sterling 
Stauffer;  interment  in  East  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Mose  S.,  was  born  at  Yoder,  Kan., 
Apr.  23,  1906;  died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  following  surgery  and  a series  of 
heart  attacks,  Jan.  16,  1972;  aged  65  y.  8 m.  24 
d.  On  Jan.  7,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Schmucker,  who  preceded  him  in  death  July  5, 
1965.  On  Aug.  19,  1966,  he  married  Kate  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Mary  Jean — Mrs.  Lloyd  Brandenberger,  Pa- 
tricia— Mrs.  Sam  Chupp,  Marcia — Mrs.  Devon 
Yoder,  and  Janet — Mrs.  Dave  Yoder),  4 step- 
sons (Ed,  Gene,  Ralph,  and  Robert  Stutzman), 
2 stepdaughters  (Viola  — Mrs.  Ben  Kaiser  and 
Fern  — Mrs.  Lowell  Maust),  24  grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Tobe  Schrock).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Donna). 
He  was  a member  of  the  North  Main  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Jan.  19,  in  charge  of  Norman  Lvn- 
daker;  interment  in  Union  Center  Cemetery. 

Stehman,  Sarah  I.,  daughter  of  Wayne  and 
Martha  (Hess)  Baum,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
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Pa.,  July  25,  1910;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan. 
25,  1972;  aged  61  v.  6 m.  On  Oct.  1,  1930, 
she  was  married  to  Elmer  S.  Stehman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Dorothy 
S.  — Mrs.  J.  Clyde  Brubaker  and  Arlene  S.  — 
Mrs.  Vernon  M.  Wolgemuth),  3 grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Joseph  Greiner),  and  2 brothers 
(Samuel  H.  and  Wayne  H.  Baum).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite 
Church  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Koser 
Funeral  Home,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  in 
charge  of  James  M.  Shank;  interment  in  E. 
Petersburg  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Unzicker,  Andrew  D.,  son  of  Oscar  and  Bar- 
bara (Ulrich)  Unzicker,  was  born  near  Roanoke, 
111.,  Aug.  24,  1904;  died  when  he  apparently 
slipped  and  fell  into  the  path  of  an  oncoming 
car,  near  Washington,  111.,  Dec.  18,  1971;  aged  67 
y.  3 m.  24  d.  On  Nov.  29,  1928,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Goldie  S.  Mishler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Walter),  3 daughters 
(Violet — Mrs.  Arthur  Zoss,  Iris,  and  Marilvn — 
M rs.  Kenneth  Stauffer),  7 grandchildren,  5 

brothers  (William,  John,  Elton,  Harley,  and 
Willard),  and  3 sisters  (Ella — Mrs.  Dan  Hos- 
tetler, Laura — Mrs.  Herman  Hostetler,  and 
Sarah — Mrs.  Joseph  Hostetler).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 brothers  and  2 sisters. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  James  Det- 
weiler,  Joe  Diener,  and  John  Hostetler;  inter- 
ment in  Roanoke  Cemetery. 

Widrick,  E.  Anna,  daughter  of  Daniel  B. 

and  Anna  (Nafziger)  Moser,  was  born  at 

Croghan,  N.Y.,  July  28,  1899;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  the  Lewis  County  General  Hospital, 
Dec.  21,  1971;  aged  72  y.  4 m.  23  d.  On  Nov. 
20,  1924,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Widrick, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children 
(Sherwood,  Lorna,  Mrs.  Janet  Zehr,  Joseph  M., 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Lvndaker),  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Dorothy  Gingerich  and  Naomi  — Mrs.  Llovd 
Boshart)  and  2 brothers  (Nathan  and  Lee  Moser). 
Two  sons  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lowville  Conservative  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Dec.  24,  in  charge  of  Milton  J.  Zehr  and 
Gilbert  Steria;  interment  in  Croghan  Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Christian  B.,  son  of  Christian  and  Cath- 
erine (Bender)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Perth  Co.,  Ont., 
Mar.  27,  1885;  died  at  Maples  Nursing  Home, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Jan.  31,  1972;  aged  86  v.  10  m. 
4 d.  On  Dec.  17,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Eliz- 
abeth Iutzi,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  one 
son  (Stanley  Melbourne).  He  was  a member  ot 
the  Tavistock  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Feb.  2,  in  charge  of  Wilmer 
Martin;  interment  in  East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 
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Our  Mandate  to  Be 


Peacemakers 


By  Vernon  Leis 


One  hopes  that  meetings  like  Urbana  71  will  help  Men- 
nonites  to  feel  better  about  the  Christian  calling  to  be 
peacemakers.  Hundreds  of  young  people  came  to  Urbana  71 
with  an  intense  interest  in  peacemaking.  According  to  re- 
ports some  of  the  Mennonites  in  attendance  were  unpre- 
pared emotionally  and  biblically  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities. 

Urbana  71  underlined  the  fact  that  for  too  long  we  have 
interpreted  our  view  of  peacemaking  as  a peculiar  denomina- 
tional emphasis  which  should  be  kept  to  ourselves,  if  kept 
at  all.  We  have  had  the  feeling  that  nonviolent  peacemaking 
was  based  on  a few  obscure  verses  of  the  Bible.  Our  un- 
certainty and  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  peacemaking  comes 
at  a time  when  many  persons  in  other  denominations  are 


“Nothing  in  Jesus’  life  or  teachings  can  be  ‘twisted’  in  support  of  killing 
or  warfare,”  says  Brown. 


showing  an  increasing  interest  in  peacemaking  as  a way  of 
life. 

For  many  Christians  peacemaking  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  time  has  come  for  all  Christians 
in  all  churches  and  in  all  countries  of  the  world  to  in- 


Vernon  Leis,  Elmira.  Ontario,  is  pastor  of  the  Elmira  Mennonite  Church. 


terpret  peacemaking  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  biblical  faith. 
Considerations  like  the  following  are  involved: 

Christians  Serve  the  Prince  of  Peace 

Everything  we  know  about  our  Savior  points  us  to  the  way 
of  peacemaking.  His  life.  His  teachings,  and  His  death  are 
a call  for  all  Christians  to  be  peacemakers.  In  his  book. 
The  Bible  Speaks  to  You,  Robert  McAfee  Brown  says, 
“Nothing  in  Jesus’  life  or  teachings  can  be  ‘twisted’  in  sup- 
port of  killing  or  warfare”  (p.  298). 

Seemingly  the  New  Testament  is  unconcerned  about  the 
basic  concern  of  the  traditional  militarist.  Self-defense  wasn’t 
given  much  emphasis  by  Jesus.  Rather  Jesus  expressly  com- 
manded His  followers  to  love  their  enemies  (Matthew  5:44; 
Luke  6:27,  28).  And  Paul  tells  Christians  to  overcome  evil 
with  good.  Romans  12:17-21,  1 Thessalonians  5:15.  On  the 
cross  Jesus  demonstrated  convincingly  that  the  weakness  of 
God  is  stronger  than  the  might  of  men  and  that  God’s  way 
of  working  is  the  way  of  forgiving  love.  1 Corinthians  1. 

As  followers  of  Jesus  we  know  that  our  Lord  won  a vic- 
tory over  the  demonic  powers  of  this  world.  1 Corinthians 
2:8,  Colossians  2:13-15.  We  will  not  go  on  living  as  if  Jesus 
had  not  come.  It  is  true  that  we  have  to  be  realistic  about 
the  evil  in  our  world,  but  as  Christians  we  also  know  the 
reality  of  enabling  grace.  Romans  5 says  that  where  sin 
was  abounding,  grace  abounded  all  the  more. 

Christians  Experience  Transforming  Grace 

The  Bible  says  that  men  need  to  experience  a moral 
revolution.  This  full-scale  reconstruction  job  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  described  in  many  ways.  In  Matthew  5:1-12  Jesus 
characterizes  the  new  people  of  His  movement.  Jesus  in- 
vited His  followers  to  a life  of  daily  discipleship.  Luke  9: 
23-27;  14:25-33.  Many  passages  compare  conversion  to  a 
new  life  after  death.  Romans  6;  Colossians  2 and  3.  Other 
passages  use  imagery  such  as  being  born  again  (Jn.  3),  be- 
coming childlike  (Mt.  18:3),  or  being  a new  creation  (2  Cor. 
5:15). 

A study  of  the  above  passages  and  others  will  reveal 
that  conversion  involves  some  drastic  changes  in  our 
thinking,  acting,  and  living.  For  example,  Titus  3:3  says, 
“For  we  ourselves  were  once  foolish,  disobedient,  led  astray, 
slaves  to  various  passions  and  pleasures,  passing  our  days 
in  malice  and  envy,  hated  by  men  and  hating  one 
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another,’’  and  then  Paul  makes  the  point  that  the  grace  of 
God  brought  about  some  dramatic  changes. 

Without  a doubt  the  most  important  identifying  mark  of 
the  new  birth  is  unconditional  love.  1 Corinthians  13  and 
1 John  make  love  the  test  of  one’s  Christianity.  1 John  3:16 
suggests  that  persons  born  of  God  will  love  and  if  necessary 
give  their  lives  for  others. 

Christians  in  North  America  often  rejoice  when  they  hear 
of  people  in  other  countries  who  put  away  their  weapons 
of  war  because  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  gospel. 
However  it  is  strange  that  the  gospel  which  has  made  many 
people  less  warlike  in  other  countries,  has  not  affected  more 
Christians  in  North  America  in  the  same  way.  Have  we  un- 
derestimated the  power  of  the  gospel  in  our  own  lives? 

Christians  Belong  to  an  Inclusive  Fellowship 

According  to  the  New  Testament  the  church  is  a fellow 
ship  of  believers  who  have  been  called  out  of  all  nations 
The  Lord  of  the  church,  while  not  renouncing  the  duties  of 
I citizenship,  called  His  people  to  a deeper  commitment  and 
a wider  citizenship  which  go  beyond  the  call  of  a particular 
nation.  God’s  people  have  been  called  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  often  narrow  national  interests  of  a particular 
f country  and  the  international  concerns  of  God  s kingdom 

[(Acts  28:28). 

Jean  Lasserre  in  War  and  the  Gospel  says,  “It  would  seem 
impossible  for  a French  believer,  on  the  grounds  that  his 
government  was  in  conflict  with  the  German  government, 
to  resign  himself  to  taking  part  in  the  slaughter  of  Germans, 
when  there  are  believers  among  them  who  like  him  form 
part  of  Christ’s  body”  (p.  34).  Christians  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  dare  not  condone  the  factions  which  are 
encouraged  by  nationalism.  Today  Christians  would  do  well 
to  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit’s  help  to  be  enabled  to  take  a 
stance  of  Christian  internationalism.  Members  of  the  church 
need  a constant  awareness  that  they  belong  to  an  inter- 
national community  of  Christians. 

Christians  Preach  a Gospel  of  Reconciliation 

Christians  have  been  entrusted  with  a ministry  of 
reconciliation.  Our  gospel  is  all  about  peace  on  earth.  Luke 
2:14.  It  is  frequently  called  a gospel  of  peace.  Ephesians 
6:15.  Four  great  Pauline  passages  present  the  gospel  as  a 
message  of  reconciliation.  Romans  5:6-11;  2 Corinthians 
5:16-21;  Ephesians  2:11-22;  Colossians  1:21-23.  These  pas- 
sages say  that  peacemaking  rather  than  being  a passive 
kind  of  peacekeeping  is  a positive,  active  reconciliation. 

In  light  of  the  gospel  of  reconciliation,  Christians  must 
discontinue  having  any  part  in  the  slaughter  of  people. 
Many  Christians  lack  a strategy  of  evangelism  for  winning 
the  “enemy”  to  Christ.  The  evangelistic  view  of  others  is 
not  Christlike.  Several  years  ago  a Mennonite  wrote  that 
the  United  States  should  hurry  and  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam by  intensifying  the  bombing.  He  justified  his  view  by 
saying  that  the  churches  of  the  United  States  would  then 
have  the  opportunity  for  an  active  mission  program  in  all 


Members  of  the  church  need  a constant  awareness  that  they  belong  to  an 
international  community  of  Christians. 

of  Vietnam.  If  we  as  Christians  promote  increased  bomb- 
ings so  that  we  can  save  the  leftovers,  we  better  rewrite 
the  Great  Commission  to  say,  “Lo,  the  United  States  Army 
goes  before  you  always.” 

There  are  other  considerations  which  make  the  way  of 
the  peacemaker  appealing.  Christians  have  a view  about 
life  which  sees  every  life  as  having  infinite  worth.  The 
history  of  the  early  church  indicates  that 
the  early  Christian  church  was  a peace  church  for  three 
hundred  vears.  What  war  is  and  what  it  has  done  should 
prompt  Christians  to  reject  all  war.  The  dedication  of  a 
Martin  Luther  King  to  nonviolence  may  yet  inspire  some 
Christians  to  reconsider  their  way  of  life  in  a society  which 
has  been  too  willing  to  accept  many  kinds  of  violence. 
For  the  prophets  the  issue  of  faith  was  involved.  Will 
Christians  put  their  faith  in  weapons  of  war  or  in  God? 

This  writer  hopes  that  all  Christians  will  soon  be  known 
for  their  nonviolence.  The  violence  in  our  world  is  one  of 
the  great  problems  confronting  the  present  generation. 
Christians  have  an  answer  to  violence,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
answer  as  Jean  Lasserre  writes,  “But  the  pacifist  thesis  may 
lead  the  Church  to  the  Cross?  It  certainly  will.  It  might 
also  lead  the  Church  to  glory,  whereas  today,  its  Gospel 
falsified,  the  Church  is  without  the  Cross,  and  without 
glory. 

“So  many  people  at  present  are  preparing  with  great 
earnestness  to  ‘defend’  Christianity.  I believe  the  more 
urgent  thing  is  to  live  it”  (War  and  the  Gospel , p.  218). 
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"As  I See  It" 


They  Won't  Bother 

Readers  are  urged  to  submit  material  on  any  issue  for  this  column.  Maximum 
400  words. 

Today  we  hear  much  about  the  Spirit.  Church  leaders 
plan  conferences  on  the  Spirit.  Deep  and  lengthy  discus- 
sions are  being  carried  on.  When  He  works  in  some  out- 
standing way  in  another  group,  we  quickly  try  to  pattern 
after  this  group.  Seemingly  we  would  like  to  see  and  hear 
yet  much  more.  Yes,  we  want  to  feel  Him  working  in  and 
through  our  church  much  more  than  He  now  is. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  God’s  Holy  Spirit  has  the  same 
longing?  Yea,  yearning  to  demonstrate  God’s  great  power 
through  us?  If  so,  what  is  wrong?  Yes,  who  should  we 
blame?  Certainly  not  God’s  Holy  Spirit! 

One  thing  that  all  seem  to  be  agreed  on  is  that  the  Spirit 
never  moves  or  leads  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God.  Jesus  said,  “It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing:  the  words  that  I speak  unto  you,  they 
are  spirit,  and  they  are  life”  (Jn.  6:63).  Here  in  a nut- 
shell is  real  life.  In  Hebrews  12:5  we  read,  “Ye  have  for- 
gotten. Could  it  be  that  we  have  forgotten  to  give  God’s 
Word  first  place  in  our  lives?  And  by  doing  this  have 
“quenched  the  Spirit”?  The  Apostle  Paul’s  closing  words 
to  the  Ephesian  church  were,  “And  now,  brethren,  I com- 
mend you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is 
able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among 
all  them  which  are  sanctified”  (Acts  20:32).  Even  our  Lord 
and  Master  had  no  other  weapon  to  overcome  the  tempt- 
er’s power  but  the  Word  of  God.  Yes,  the  same  Word  we 
have  today.  The  living  testimony  of  that  man  who  is 
separated  forever  from  God,  enduring  the  agony  and 
suffering  of  an  eternal  fire,  where  there  is  only  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  without  any  hope,  a place  never 
intended  for  man  — yes,  I say  his  testimony  bothers  me. 
And  it  simply  is,  “They  won’t  bother  to  read  them 
(Scriptures]  (Lk.  16:30)°  Yes,  he  pleaded  with  Abraham 
to  send  Lazarus  back  down  to  the  earth  to  his  five  broth- 
ers to  testify  to  them  of  the  awful  place  of  torment  for 
which  they  were  headed.  Abraham  answered,  “They  have 
the  Word  of  God,  let  them  read  it.”  In  turn  the  condemned 
soul  replied,  “They  won’t  bother  to  read  them”  (Lk.  16:30).° 
Dear  fellow  Mennonite,  how  much  are  we  bothering  to 
read  God’s  Word?  Instead  of  following  others,  let  us  read 
and  follow  God’s  Word,  led  by  His  Spirit — thus  becom- 
ing leaders,  leading  souls  to  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master. 
Haven’t  time!!?!  Too  much  bother!!?  Eternity  is  at  stake!! 
Let  us  not  get  our  values  mixed  up!!  Let  not  the  devil 
deceive  any  of  us!!  Let  us  just  give  the  Spirit  a chance. 
“But  who  will  listen  when  I warn  them?  Their  ears  are 
closed  and  they  refuse  to  hear.  The  word  of  God  has 
angered  them;  they  don’t  want  it  at  all”  (Jer.  6:10).°  — Glen 
Wenger,  Wayland,  Iowa. 

’From  The  Living  Bible,  copyright  © 1971  by  Tyndale  House  Publishers,  Wheaton, 
111.  Used  by  permission. 


To  Pray  and  Pay 

Missions  continue  to  be  a primary  concern  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church.  Many  efforts  were  exerted  throughout  past 
centuries  to  bring  God  s people  to  a sense  of  obligation. 
Now  we  are  realizing  that  the  church  is  mission,  in  fact 
all  of  the  life  of  each  member  is  a mission  under  Christ’s 
lordship.  It  is  still  far  too  easy,  however,  to  categorize  mis- 
sion. Many  people  think  mission  can  be  separated  into  pri- 
mary and  secondary  slots.  It  seems  to  me  that  mission  is 
mission,  whether  it  be  praying,  giving,  or  going.  All  per- 
sons are  important  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  church.  All 
programs  should  likewise  be  important  or  they  should  be 
sloughed  off.  When  a person  does  not  want  to  give  to  the 
church  for  janitorial  services,  Christian  education  material,  I 
or  paying  the  pastor  because  he  wants  to  give  to  “pure 
mission”  he  should  examine  his  motives. 

The  “pure  mission”  money  may  go  to  city  mission  < 
janitorial  services,  a foreign  field  pastor,  or  for  a literature 
abroad  program.  These  are  just  as  important  but  not 
necessarily  more  important.  If  good  principles  of  steward- 
ship are  in  effect  then  both  needs  will  be  met.  Total  giving  ’ 
for  a total  budget  gets  us  away  from  diversified  giving  for 
an  emotional  thrill.  i 

The  total  church  program,  as  I see  it,  merits  our  dedi- 
cated gifts. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  leaders  in  our  church  boards 
are  completely  trustworthy.  The  General  Board,  the  Board 
for  Congregational  Ministries,  the  Publication  Board,  the 
Board  for  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  and  the  General  and  other 
Mission  Boards  function  on  our  funds.  Their  overhead  is 
low.  This  is  commendable.  A higher  percent  of  money 
given  goes  to  the  actual  purpose  than  in  most  any  other 
denomination. 

Our  mission  is  one.  Let  us  be  “partners  in  mission.”  See 
that  your  church  gets  your  funds  so  that  the  budget  can  be 
met.  But  let  us  not  stop  at  meeting  the  budget,  place  your- 
self on  the  offering  plate  also. 

In  many  lives  Christ  is  present  or  even  prominent.  He 
should  be  preeminent.  As  one  has  stated,  the  church  has 
an  inner  circle,  a thinner  circle,  and  a sinner  circle.  Hap- 
py the  person  who  had  found  the  inner  circle  where  Christ 
is  preeminent. 

Our  General  Church  Board  and  the  program  boards 
need  our  prayers  and  our  support  as  they  function  under 
Spirit  direction.  Should  we  pray  now  and  pay  later,  pay 
now  and  pray  later,  or  pray  and  pay  as  we  go?  — A.  Don 
Augsburger,  moderator,  Mennonite  General  Assembly. 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fiftv  times  a year  at  $6.25  per  vear  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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Editorials 


May  His  Tribe  Increase 

Liberty  magazine  tells  the  story  of  Steve  Minyen,  a six- 
foot  high  school  senior  of  Tremont,  California.  Steve  present- 
ed a serious  problem  to  his  high  school  principal.  But  it  was 
a different  kind  of  problem. 

I suppose  every  principal  must  deal  with  problems  of 
drugs,  dropouts,  destruction  of  property,  and  all  degrees  of 
disobedience.  And  a principal  learns  certain  approaches  to 
these  problems.  But  Steve’s  principal  was  stuck  on  how  to 
solve  the  problem  with  him.  Steve,  of  all  things,  was  using 
his  spare  moments,  especially  during  the  noon  lunch  hour, 
to  tell  fellow  students,  “You’ve  tried  so  many  things,  why 
don’t  you  try  this?  I’ve  found  Somebody  wonderful,  and  I’d 
like  to  introduce  you  to  my  Friend,  Jesus  Christ.  We  all  have 
faith  in  something  — political  systems,  science,  different  be- 
liefs. Why  not  have  faith  in  Christ?  I’ve  found  peace  and 
contentment  with  God,  and  you’ll  find  He  will  help  you 
solve  your  problems,  too.’’ 

And  students  listened  to  Steve,  sometimes  up  to  one  hun- 
dred at  a time.  But  this  raised  a problem.  The  principal 
felt  Steve  was  preaching  on  government  property  and  he 
told  Steve  to  stop  it.  Steve  said,  “No.”  To  make  a long 
story  short,  the  story  went  all  the  way  to  Governor  Reagan 
and  back  again  to  the  county  office.  And  “County  Counsel 
Richard  Moore  gave  his  opinion,  supporting  Steve  M inyen’s 
> right  to  talk  about  Christ  and  religion  on  the  school  grounds. 
He  is  free  not  only  to  witness  but  to  sermonize  if  he  wants 
to,  the  ruling  stated,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with 
the  school’s  operation.” 

Would  that  more  principals  had  this  kind  of  problem. 
Without  a doubt  it  would  solve  most  of  the  other  problems. 
In  fact  many  principals  probably  would  be  happy  for  such 
persons  as  Steve.  May  his  tribe  increase.  — D. 


Response  to  Truth 

We  do  not  need  to  build  walls  to  safeguard  truth.  Truth 
is  not  destroyed  by  greater  light.  Whenever  you  see  some- 
one become  fearful  that  truth  will  perish  because  of  new 
understanding  or  light  remember  the  story  told  by  Cicero. 
He  pictures  a prisoner  who  had  spent  his  life  in  a dark 
dungeon.  The  prisoner  knew  only  the  little  light  which  came 
through  a small  fissure  in  the  rock.  He  feared  continually 
that  someone  might  destroy  the  wall  and  thus  remove  the 
light.  Many  people  live  in  a similar  dungeon  and  draw  the 
same  inference  in  regard  to  truth.  So  they  build  walls  to 
safeguard  truth  and  by  so  doing  keep  out  full  truth. 

Another  problem  arises  in  regard  to  truth.  Plato,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  gave  a parable  of  humanity.  He  compares 
humanity  to  prisoners  chained  all  their  lives  in  the  depths 


of  a dark  cave.  Here  they  could  see  only  the  lights  and 
shadows  flickering  across  the  wall.  If  one  of  the  prisoners 
were  freed  and  led  out  of  the  cave,  Plato  explained,  he 
would  at  last  see  trees  and  water,  open  sky  and  sunlight. 

But  when  he  returned  to  the  cave  to  describe  what  he 
saw  his  fellowmen  mocked  and  ridiculed  him.  This  was  Pla- 
to’s way  of  describing  what  happens  to  a man  who  sees  new 
truth  and  attempts  to  share  it  with  men  blinded  by  darkness. 

Our  task  today  — as  those  who  have  the  walls  and  the 
shackles  broken  and  who  have  ventured  into  the  open  light 
of  the  gospel  — is  to  return  to  the  darkened  cave  and  run 
the  risk  of  ridicule  and  rejection  to  describe  the  glorious 
realities  of  new  life  in  Christ. 

Jesus  speaks  of  those  who  will  not  come  to  the  light  lest 
their  evil  deeds  be  manifest.  The  reason  some  search  for 
the  truth  yet  never  come  to  an  understanding  of  truth  is 
that  a known  moral  problem  is  not  repented  of  or  confessed. 
So  Christ  calls  for  all  the  walls  to  be  taken  down  so  that 
truth  may  be  known.  None  of  us  need  to  fear  that  additional 
facts  will  destroy  the  truth.  — D. 


Scarcity  of  Friends 

Dr.  Joseph  Matarazzo,  head  of  the  psychology  department 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  said,  “A  good  talk  with  a close 
friend  can  solve  problems,  or  at  least  put  them  in  per- 
spective before  they  become  overpowering.  One  of  the 
problems  we  face  today  is  a scarcity  of  friends.” 

Are  you  a friend?  It  does  not  take  a special  gift.  It  takes 
special  grace  — the  grace  of  kindness. 

A friend  is  one  who  is  kind  and  patient  and  loving 
enough  to  listen  to  what  bothers  us.  A friend  is  one  who 
does  not  look  down  upon  us  because  we  feel  broken,  dis- 
couraged, or  mixed  up.  A friend  listens  and  hears  the  need 
we  ourselves  have  difficulty  understanding.  A friend  is  one 
who,  simply  by  letting  us  share,  helps  us  hear  our 
own  words  so  that  we  gain  a better  perspective. 

How  often  have  we  said  to  a friend  who  listened,  “You 
have  been  such  a real  help.  Thanks  a lot.”  After  reflecting 
we  remind  ourselves  that  our  friend  just  listened,  not  only 
with  the  ears,  but  with  the  heart,  and  hardly  said  a word. 
Yet  we  were  refreshed  and  encouraged. 

Let’s  be  friends.  There’s  a scarcity.  — D. 

Pastor  — Something  Free! 

Gospel  Herald  office  has  free  forms  for  those  responsible 
to  send  in  births,  marriages,  and  obituary  notices  to  Gospel 
Herald.  If  you  do  not  have  these  forms,  please  drop  us  a 
card  and  we  will  be  happy  to  mail  such  to  you.  It  will 
save  you  work  and  save  us  much  time  also.  — D. 
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Fhe  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  Is  — Kindness 


The  Faces 
of  Kindness 

By  Lois  G.  Clemens 


The  morning  had  not  been  a good  one  for  Kathryn.  All 
sorts  of  interruptions  had  kept  her  from  finishing  the  talk 
she  was  to  give  that  evening.  She  simply  had  to  have  a 
couple  hours  of  quiet  to  organize  her  thoughts.  But  with 
Danny  home  from  school  and  the  baby  having  a fussy  day, 
how  could  she  ever  manage  that?  Just  then  a good  friend 
dropped  by.  She  quickly  sized  up  the  situation  and  offered 
to  look  after  the  children  to  give  Kathryn  the  time  she 
needed.  As  she  withdrew  to  the  study,  Kathryn  was  aglow 
with  a strangely  warm  feeling  for  her  friend.  Never  before 
had  she  been  so  aware  of  that  friend’s  special  quality  of 
kindness. 

Kindness  can  be  a surprisingly  creative  force  for  bringing 
happiness  to  the  persons  we  encounter.  It  is  quickly  and 
easily  done.  Although  it  acts  immediately,  it  generates  joy 
that  is  not  soon  forgotten.  A kindly  act  is  supportive;  it 
is  capable  of  tempering  even  the  severest  blow.  Kindness 
promotes  confidence  and  trust  between  persons.  Thus  it 
serves  to  free  and  enable  those  struggling  to  find  their 
real  personhood. 

What  Is  Kindness? 

Kindness  is  love  spelled  out  in  many  little  ways.  It  is 
respect  for  the  feelings  and  personhood  of  another.  It  is 
thoughtfulness  and  consideration  put  into  action.  It  is  a 
quiet  strength  that  builds  human  relationships  in  those  ex- 
plosive situations  likely  to  produce  conflict.  The  power  of 
kindness  crowds  out  all  bitterness  and  anger.  It  leaves  no 
room  for  insults  or  accusations. 

Being  kind  is  an  essential  element  of  God’s  nature.  The 
psalmist  frequently  refers  to  God’s  merciful  kindness,  and 
Isaiah  speaks  of  His  everlasting  kindness.  Genuine  kind- 
ness must  also  be  continuous  in  its  expression,  it  can  be 
counted  upon  to  act  at  the  right  time  as  well  as  in  the 
right  way. 

Kindness  is  made  up  of  still  other  characteristic  elements. 


Lois  G.  Clemens,  Lansdale.  Pa.,  is  editor  of  Voice , organ  of  the  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commission.  She  serves  on  the  General  Board  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Church. 


It  is  gracious  and  gentle,  generous,  and  well-disposed  toward 
others.  It  is  sympathetic,  helpful,  and  compassionate  in  its 
actions.  It  is  charitable  in  a warmhearted  way. 

Kindness  Is  as  Kindness  Does 

Kindness  is  sympathetic  in  a helpful  way.  Sara  met  Maria1 
in  a doctor  s waiting  room.  Hearing  her  speak  Spanish  to* 
her  young  daughter,  Sara  began  to  talk  with  her  in  that, 
language.  At  the  sound  of  those  words  the  foreigner’s  face] 
lighted  up,  and  her  tenseness  disappeared  as  they  went  ora 
chatting.  Being  the  wife  of  an  American  had  not  been  a 
problem  during  their  first  years  together  in  Spain,  where1 
they  had  met  and  married.  Once  in  America,  however,  she1 
found  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  a new  culture.  Her  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  English  made  it  impossible  to  make 
any  meaningful  acquaintances.  She  felt  very  much  alone.  But 
from  that  day  on  things  were  different,  for  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a friendship  that  opened  new  vistas  for  Maria. 
Because  Sara  could  sympathetically  sit  where  Maria  sat 
and  feel  what  she  felt,  she  could  help  her  find  her  way  in  a 
strange  land. 

Kindness  is  considerate  and  well-disposed  toward  others. 
An  aging  couple  had  decided  that  it  was  time  for  them  to 
move  into  a retirement  home.  One  thing  bothering  them 
was  that  just  when  they  were  becoming  more  dependent 
on  others,  they  would  be  breaking  ties  with  the  neighbor- 
hood where  they  were  known  and  loved.  'They  thought 
particularly  of  the  young  people  to  whom  they  were 
“grandma”  and  “grandpa,”  and  who  often  stopped  by  to 
visit  with  them  or  to  do  little  errands  for  them.  They  knew 
they  would  be  missing  this  relationship  with  the  younger 
generation.  But  they  happened  to  be  fortunate  in  their  new 
location  near  a college  campus.  Before  long  they  were 
learning  to  know  several  students  who  came  regularly  to 
the  retirement  home.  Sensing  their  need  for  companionship, 
these  young  people  proved  to  be  most  generous  and 
considerate  in  their  relationships  with  this  couple.  Their 
kindness  shown  in  many  little  ways  paid  big  dividends.  It 
brought  happiness  and  pleasure  to  both  generations  in- 
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volved.  And  the  young  students  found  themselves  gaining 
new  understandings  about  life. 

Kindness  is  merciful  and  charitable.  The  conversation 
shifted  to  the  young  pastor.  When  he  had  come  to  serve  the 
congregation,  hope  had  run  high.  He  was  thought  to  be  the 
answer  to  all  their  problems.  Now  several  years  later  the 
same  problems  were  still  dividing  the  congregation.  And  some 
members  were  blaming  the  minister  for  their  lack  of  unity. 
Tonight  someone  reported  new  evidences  of  his  partiality 
to  the  ideas  of  certain  persons;  others  agreed  and  cited 
additional  illustrations  of  this.  Even  the  pastor’s  integrity 
was  being  brought  into  question.  Finally  a kindly  disposed 
person  came  to  his  defense.  It  soon  became  obvious  that 
their  minister  was  doing  many  things  to  strengthen  the  life 
of  the  congregation,  things  which  his  critics  were  overlook- 
ing completely.  This  became  the  turning  point  of  that 
discussion.  Their  lack  of  consideration  was  gradually  to 
change  to  a more  generous  spirit.  As  they  learned  to 
think  more  kindly  of  him,  this  pastor  was  freed  more  and 
more  to  exert  the  leadership  they  desired  which  they 
| themselves  had  been  blocking. 

Kindness  is  compassionate  and  warmhearted.  This  aspect 
I of  kindness  reaches  out  to  others  with  affection  and  concern 
Lin  times  of  trouble  or  suffering.  It  is  the  sharing  of  another  s 
Iburden  to  help  ease  its  weight.  Often  it  means  simply 
wanding  by  in  any  circumstance  as  a friend  who  can  be 
Counted  on  for  support.  It  may  involve  feeling  deeply 
[ with  parents  disappointed  by  a child  who  seems  to  be  throw- 
| ing  away  his  life,  or  comforting  a family  plunged  into  sudden 
I tragedy.  Or  again  it  might  mean  befriending  a lonely  person 
whom  life  seems  to  have  passed  by.  Perhaps  it  is  no  more 
than  a kindly  word  or  a small  act  or  a shed  tear  that  is 
needed  for  healing  a troubled  heart.  One  sure  thing  is  that 
kindness  shown  in  such  circumstances  is  always  gratefully 
remembered. 

Kindness  is  thoughtful  and  gentle.  The  disagreement 
started  over  an  insignificant  remark  dropped  at  dinner  time 
by  her  husband.  Giving  undue  weight  to  what  had  been  said, 
the  wife  felt  deeply  hurt  by  it.  Thoughts  and  feelings  kept 
building  up  inside  her  as  she  cleared  the  table  and  washed 
the  dishes.  She  could  not  imagine  why  it  mattered  so  much 
to  George  that  she  had  chosen  to  do  a certain  thing  that 
day  rather  than  another.  She  thought  he  was  being  very 
unfair  and  unjust.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  strike  back 
at  him  with  harsh  and  unkind  words,  feeling  as  she  did. 
Then  she  began  to  sense  why  her  priorities  for  the  day’s 
agenda  might  not  have  appeared  right  to  him.  When  she 
saw  the  matter  from  his  frame  of  reference,  she  understood 
his  reaction.  At  that  point  she  could  go  to  him  with  a soft 
and  gentle  answer  to  the  question  he  had  thrust  at  her. 
Instead  of  exchanging  angry  words,  they  could  talk  un- 
emotionally and  fairly  about  the  disagreement.  In  the  end 
they  came  to  a new  appreciation  for  each  other,  as  well 
as  a proper  respect  for  each  other’s  point  of  view  in  the 
matter.  Once  again  kindness  showed  its  worth  in  resolving 
problem  situations. 


Kindness  Is  Christ  I ike 

Jesus’  life  was  continually  spent  showing  kindness  to  all 
kinds  of  persons  as  He  moved  among  them  adding  new 
dimensions  to  their  individual  lives. 

One  day  as  Jesus  passed  by  a certain  pool.  He  took  note 
of  a man  waiting  for  someone  who  would  care  enough  about 
him  to  help  him  into  the  water  at  the  proper  moment. 
Feeling  compassion  for  this  man  who  had  been  sick  for  so 
many  years,  Jesus  turned  aside  and  made  him  well.  His 
kindness  opened  up  a new  life  for  one  whom  others  had 
been  passing  by. 

Another  day  Jesus  was  eating  at  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  When  a sinful  woman  interrupted  their 
dinner,  Jesus  was  kind  enough  not  to  deny  her  the 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  her  devotion  to  Him.  Aware  of 
her  deep  gratitude  for  His  forgiveness.  He  allowed  her  to 
do  what  any  other  religious  leader  of  His  day  would  have 
considered  inappropriate  and  even  improper.  Here  was 
kindness  that  was  considerate  and  well-disposed.  Jesus  was 
ready  to  be  generous  with  her. 

Then  there  was  the  time  when  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
met  a funeral  procession  at  Nain.  Since  the  dead  man  was 
the  only  son  of  a widow  dependent  upon  him,  Jesus 
sympathized  with  this  woman  in  her  need.  He  identified 
with  her  deeply  enough  to  do  more  than  comfort  her  with 
words.  He  was  helpful  to  the  point  of  restoring  her  son 
to  her. 

On  still  another  occasion  the  teachers  of  the  law  and  the 
Pharisees  brought  to  Him  a woman  caught  committing 
adultery.  They  questioned  Him  about  stoning  her  to  death. 
Unlike  her  accusers,  He  was  ready  to  forgive  her  that  sin 
and  show  her  mercy.  His  mercy  simply  could  not  single 
out  one  sinner  above  another.  He  knew  them  all  to  be 
equally  in  need  of  God’s  mercy. 

Jesus  often  showed  the  thoughtfulness  and  gentleness  of 
which  kindness  is  made.  One  day,  for  example,  some  peo- 
ple came  asking  Jesus  to  bless  their  children.  The  disciples 
judged  them  to  be  bothering  the  Master  needlessly  and 
wanted  to  send  them  away.  But  Jesus  recognized  the  mean- 
ing of  their  desire  and  thoughtfully  called  the  children 
to  His  side.  As  they  were  gathered  there  around  Him, 
both  parents  and  children  knew  best  of  all  the  benediction 
of  His  gentle  and  thoughtful  kindness. 

Kindness  is  a very  Christlike  thing;  it  is  indeed  a Chris- 
tian virtue.  Its  presence  in  our  living  is  a visible  ex- 
pression of  maturing  in  Christ.  It  is  a result  of  the  Spirit  s 
work  in  us,  making  of  us  a creative  force  for  accomplishing 
our  mission  as  God’s  people.  The  Spirit  at  work  in  us  pro- 
duces without  fail  the  fruit  of  kindness. 

Our  living  is  filled  with  opportunities  for  showing  the 
little  kindnesses  so  often  left  undone.  But  to  learn  the 
art  of  properly  showing  kindness  we  need  the  help  of  the 
Spirit. 

Being  kindly  affectionate  to  one  another  is  a fruit  of  the 
Spirit  that  God  expects  to  see  in  each  one  of  us.  ^ 
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An  Adventure  in  Service 

By  Clarence  and  Betty  Peifer 


Does  God  plant  a dream  in  one’s  heart  and  twenty  years 
later  make  it  possible  for  that  dream  to  be  realized?  Yes, 
He  does. 

In  the  summer  of  1948  we  spent  one  week  with  our  chil- 
dren at  Laurelville  Camp  at  Family  Camp  Week.  We  had 
a new  experience  with  Jesus  Christ  and  made  lasting  friend- 
ships with  many  families.  One  of  these  families  were  the 
parents  of  Harold  Shearer.  We  resolved  to  help  others 
whenever  we  had  opportunity  as  we  had  been  helped 
through  our  camp  experience. 

June  of  1968  we  were  at  EMHS  for  the  commencement  of 
one  of  our  children.  Harold  Shearer  approached  us  and 
told  us  they  were  planning  to  develop  a Christian  camp  in 
Florida  and  needed  a couple  to  live  there  and  help  develop 
it.  Would  we  go? 

After  much  prayer  and  planning  we  agreed  to  go  for  six 
months.  We  thanked  God  for  this  opportunity  of  camp 
service. 

Never  having  seen  Florida’s  undeveloped  brush  country, 
there  was  only  silence  between  us  as  we  got  our  first  view 
of  it.  Later  we  confessed  to  each  other,  had  either  one 
spoken  the  word,  our  stay  at  Lakewood  Retreat  would  have 
been  very  short. 

After  only  a few  months  the  Board  asked  us  if  we  would 
consider  staying  for  a longer  term.  By  then  we  loved  Lake- 
wood  and  had  the  vision  of  many  souls  being  won  for  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  camp  developed.  Many  problems  had  to  be 
solved  such  as  what  to  do  with  our  business  at  home,  our 
house,  furniture,  my  job,  etc.  God  leads  so  definitely,  it  was 
marvelous. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months  we  went  home,  gave  up 
the  contracting  business,  sold  many  of  our  things,  rented  our 
house,  and  came  back  to  Lakewood  again. 

Since  then  we  have  seen  God’s  hand  working  in  many 
ways.  With  brethren  from  many  conferences  working  to- 
gether we  have  seen  buildings  rising  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, campsites  developed  with  water  and  electricity,  trails 
where  one  can  behold  the  wonders  of  nature  and  God,  roads, 
play  area  with  swings,  slides  and  sandbox  for  the  children, 
docks  for  boating,  and  swimming  in  the  lake. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  work  we  came  face-to-face  with 
a six-foot  rattler  with  only  a bumper  jack  nearby  to  kill 
it.  God’s  hand  was  ours  and  all  was  well.  We  see  very  few 
snakes  now. 

The  physical  work  at  Lakewood  was  real,  but  it  was 
all  part  of  God’s  package  of  service  for  us. 

We  have  untold  blessings  and  memories  to  cherish.  Our 
first  worship  service  here  was  April  13,  1969,  attendance 
eighteen,  offering  $7.00.  The  service  was  held  down  at 
the  lake,  sitting  on  logs.  We  all  got  red  bug  bites  from  the 


logs  to  remember  for  quite  a while  after.  Another  high- 
light was  a group  of  young  people  from  EMC  spending  their 
Spring  Break  here  at  camp  and  helping  us.  Two  cabins 
are  a reminder  of  their  work.  Their  prayer  and  praise 
service  by  the  lake  is  a cherished  memory. 

Our  greatest  blessing  has  been  to  see  people,  old  and 
young  know  Jesus  Christ.  The  human  spirit  fails  unless  the 
Holy  Spirit  fills.  Yes,  our  adventure  in  service  at  Lakewood 
is  priceless.  Our  scars  from  brush  and  bugs,  and  our  mem- 
ories are  ours.  But  Lakewood  Retreat  belongs  to  God.  Praise 
His  name!  a/) 


For  Hope 

You  once  told  the  prophet  Isaiah 
that  those  who  hoped  in  You 
would  have  the  wings  of  eagles. 

Things  are  getting  me  down.  Lord. 

I need  those  wings 
and  I’m  not  the  only  one. 

With  them,  I can  never  completely  fall 

and  the  world  stands  to  gain 

by  the  perseverance  I urgently  seek.  Amen. 

Christopher  News  Notes. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

“Now,  Johnny,”  said  the  teacher,  “can  you  tell  me  what 
a hypocrite  is?” 

“Yes,  Miss,”  replied  Johnny.  “It’s  a boy  that  comes  to 
school  with  a smile  on  his  face.” 

o o o 

“Son,”  a father  told  his  growing  boy,  ‘just  remember 
one  thing:  I know  a lot  more  about  being  young  than  you 
do  about  being  old.” 

o o o 

One  doctor  says  he  can  cure  a woman  of  just  about  any 
complaint  simply  by  telling  her  it’s  a sign  of  old  age. 

o o o 

Superintendent:  “Your  reports  should  be  written  in  such  a 
manner  that  even  the  most  ignorant  may  understand  them.” 

Foreman:  “Yes,  sir.  What  part  is  it  that  you  don’t 
understand?” 
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THROUGH  "WHOLE  PERSON"  EDUCATION  THAT  MOVES  BEYOND 
THE  FACT  FACTORY  APPROACH  TO  INCLUDE  A HEALTHY 
EMPHASIS  ON  RUGGED  CHRISTIAN  DISCIPLESHIP.  With  a fully- 


Want 

to 

learn  ^ 
more  I 


accredited  four-year  liberal  arts  program,  in  addition  to  a two-year 
diploma,  EMC  offers  BA  or  BS  degrees  in  20  major  fields.  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  on  the  EMC  campus  has  a three-year  program  leading 
to  the  master  of  divinity  degree  and  a new  two-year  master  of  arts  in 
religion  program. 

THROUGH  AN  INTEGRATED  STUDY  OF  MAN  FROM  A CHRISTIAN 
PERSPECTIVE.  Created  in  1968,  Interdisciplinary  Studies  (IDS)  combine 
the  arts  and  sciences  with  a Christian  world  view.  The  core  of  this  program 
is  seven  team-taught  courses  focusing  on  "Christianity  and  Civilization" 
taken  over  the  four-year  period. 


Write: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801 


THROUGH  INTER-  AND  CROSS-CULTURAL  EXPERIENCES.  Five 
different  1972  Summer  Seminars  are  being  scheduled  again  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  across  North  America  as  a field  laboratory  for  learning  . . . 
Students  majoring  in  a foreign  language  are  encouraged  to  spend  their 
junior  year  studying  abroad  . . . EMC  also  offers  a program  for  study 
abroad  as  well  as  additional  summer  seminars  through  the  Council  of 
Mennonite  Colleges . . . Each  year  30  to  40  international  students  from 
about  15  different  countries  study  on  the  EMC  campus. 


Items  and  Comments 


Membership  on  the  parish  rolls  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada  dropped  55,378 
in  1970,  but  total  parish  incomes  rose 
from  $33,582,696  to  $35,002,020. 

The  number  of  congregations  was  re- 
duced by  105,  according  to  data  released 
in  Toronto. 

Total  membership  in  the  28  dioceses 
was  1,126,570  in  1970,  down  from  1,181,948 
in  1969.  The  number  of  congregations 
stood  at  3,445. 

Of  the  total  membership,  385,130  were 
'identifiable  givers,”  compared  to  399,678 
the  previous  year. 

Although  the  parishes  received  $1,400,000 
more  in  donations,  they  kept  or  spent 
most  of  it  on  themselves.  Diocesan  in- 
comes (from  parishes)  increased  by  only 
$128,000  to  a total  of  $8,515,485. 


A specialist  in  nonpublic  education  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  believes  many 
Amish  families  and  groups  may  leave  the 
U.S.  if  the  Supreme  Court  overrules  a 
Wisconsin  court  which  exempted  their 
children  from  public  high  school  attendance. 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Erickson  has  conducted  re- 
search on  Amish  education  for  a decade.  In 
a statement  released  in  Chicago,  he  said 
that  a High  Court  decision  for  or  against 
the  Amish  in  the  Wisconsin  case  will  have 
great  impact  on  communities  of  the  sect. 

If  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  and  grants  Amish 
families  in  New  Clarus  — the  town  where 
the  case  originated  — the  right  to  keep 
children  out  of  high  school,  Amish  in 
other  states  can  follow  suit,  thus  ending  a 
number  of  legal  conflicts. 

But  if  the  ruling  goes  against  the  Amish, 
Dr.  Erickson  added,  he  believes  many  ad- 
herents will  move  to  another  country,  as 
Amish  across  the  centuries  have  done 
when  they  were  placed  under  government 
restrictions. 

Dr.  Erickson  recalled  that  a community 
left  Arkansas  for  British  Honduras  in  1966 
rather  than  comply  with  state  demands,  and 
he  noted  that  Brazil  has  a policy  of  non- 
interference in  Amish  practices. 

© o © 

A speech  professor  in  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
going  to  try  to  do  something  about  all  those 
poor  sermons  he  has  been  listening  to. 

“If  a clergyman  works  at  it,  he  can  im- 
prove, no  matter  how  old  he  is  — right  up 
to  the  embalming  table,”  said  Alberto 
Cereghino,  assistant  professor  of  communi- 
cative and  fine  arts  at  the  University  of 
Portland. 

He  and  other  staff  members  at  the  uni- 
versity are  leading  a course  for  clergymen 


that  meets  each-  Monday  evening  for  six 
weeks. 

For  me  it  is  a one-man  revolt  against 
the  boring  sessions  I have  sat  through  when 
the  content  is  so  beautiful,”  he  said. 

“I  am  49  years  old,”  said  Mr.  Cereg- 
hino, “and  I have  been  suffering  through 
this  for  48  years.” 

He  believes  clergymen  should  limit  their 
sermons  to  15  minutes,  get  out  from  be- 
hind the  pulpit  to  speak,  accept  questions 
from  members  of  the  congregation  during 
their  sermons,  and  put  a little  “uninhibited 
feeling”  into  their  preaching. 

"If  you  watch  somebody  who  is  moved 
emotionally,  you  will  see  somebody  who 
can’t  help  using  his  body  as  well  as  his 
voice,  he  said.  “The  best  example  is  a 
child.  He  never  speaks  with  his  voice 
alone.  I’d  like  a little  of  that  uninhibited 
feeling  in  the  pulpit.” 


More  than  360,000  persons  in  North 
America  applied  for  12  varying  courses  of 
Bible  instruction  offered  in  1971  by  the 
Voice  of  Prophesy,  radio  broadcast  center 
of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church. 

Harold  M.  S.  Richard,  Jr.,  a director  of 
the  organization,  said  the  1971  figures 
represent  an  increase  of  more  than  82,000 
applications  over  Bible  course  requests  in 
1970.  Available  courses  included  units  for 
adults,  teenagers,  children,  persons  with 

alcoholism  problems,  and  the  blind. 

© © © 

Dr.  H.  Douglas  Stewart,  53,  says  organized 
religion  isn’t  dying,  it’s  merely  pausing  to 
catch  its  breath. 

Dr.  Stewart  has  just  accepted  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in  down- 
town Toronto,  regarded  by  many  as  the 
unofficial  “cathedral”  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Canada.  He  has  been  minister  of  Knox 
Church  in  Canada’s  capital  for  16  years. 

“There  was  a trend  away  from  the 
church,  but  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back,” 
he  told  reporters  at  a news  conference. 
“Many  of  those  who  were  hostile  and  re- 
bellious two  years  ago  are  returning.” 

The  minister  said  there  is  a new  interest 
in  religion,  especially  among  young  people. 
He  said  the  reason  lies  partly  in  the  fast- 
developing  ecumenical  movement,  the 
breaking  down  of  some  barriers  between 
denominations.  Another  reason,  he 
added,  was  the  growing  commitment  of 
the  churches  to  antipoverty  programs  and 
other  social  work. 

Dr.  Stewart,  who  refers  to  Pope  John 
XXIII  as  “The  Protestant  Pope,”  says  the 
public  doesn’t  “give  a hoot”  about  denom- 
inationalism,  but  is  attracted  by  ministers 


who  say  something  of  direct  interest  to 
them. 


Air  pollution  costs  Americans  $6  billion  a 
year  in  added  medical  bills  -and  time  lost 
from  work  due  to  impaired  health,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  estimates. 
To  that,  you  can  add  another  $10  billion 
for  reduced  property  values  and  damage  to 
trees,  shrubs,  buildings,  outdoor  statuary, 
and  the  like. 

Vehicles  — especially  automobiles  — are 
the  chief  offenders.  They  produce  more 
than  144  million  tons  a year  of  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  nitrous  oxides, 
sulfur  oxides,  and  particulate  matter.  That’s 
more  than  half  of  all  air  pollution  from 
all  sources,  EPA  says.  What’s  more,  the 
EPA  believes  the  growing  population  of 
autos  could  eventually  offset  the  benefits 
of  emission-reducing  devices  on  new  cars. 

Unless,  of  course,  someone  were  to  come 
up  with  a nonpolluting  vehicle. 

“Like  an  electric  car?”  suggests  H.  J. 
Young.  He  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Council,  New  York-based 
focal  point  for  industries  and  individuals 
interested  in  such  things. 

“Despite  their  admitted  limitations,  I 
think  there’s  a large  market  for  the 
'electric’  right  now.  It  would  be  powered 
by  ordinary  auto  batteries  which  could  be 
recharged  when  not  in  use. 

“Apart  from  cleanliness,  electrics  are 
easy  to  handle,  quiet  as  a zephyr,  and 
low  cost  to  operate.  There  are  60,000  ve- 
hicles on  the  road  in  England  today,  and  the 
number  there  is  growing.  Most  of  the 
British  electrics  are  small  delivery 
vans,  and  electrics  are  ideal  for  that  pur- 
pose. That’s  one  indication  on  the  market 
potential  for  electrics  in  the  U.S. 

© © o 

A set  of  guidelines  designed  to  help 
writers  and  editors  of  Christian  education 
material  avoid  “sex  role  stereotypes”  is 
being  promoted  by  the  education  division 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  proposals  include: 

— Use  of  the  term  “person”  instead 
of  the  general  word  “man”  wherever 
possible. 

Steer  clear  of  suggestions  that  females 
are  passive,  males  aggressive,  and  that 
crying  is  a sign  of  weakness. 

— Picture  women  in  business  and  in- 
dustry and  men  as  teachers  and  nurses  as 
well  as  superintendents  and  doctors. 

— Show  girls  in  activities  with  fathers, 
boys  with  mothers.  Let  both  men  and 
women,  in  illustrations,  cook  and  do  yard 
work. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Mission  72-Harrisonburg 


More  than  75  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  area 
residents  are  actively  implementing  the 
theme  “Being  Built  Together”  in  prepara- 
tion for  a June  30  to  July  2 mission  con- 
ference at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Mennonite  Church  officials  expect 
approximately  3,000  people  from  outside 
the  Harrisonburg  area  to  attend  Mission  72 
Harrisonburg. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  secretary  for  evange- 
lism for  the  Mennonite  Church,  told  the 
Harrisonburg  volunteers  that  “we  cannot 
share  our  faith  unless  we  share  ourselves, 
and  we  cannot  share  ourselves  until  we 
learn  to  share  with  each  other  within  the 
brotherhood.” 

Zehr  said  that  “God  is  at  work  in  this 
chaotic  world,  breaking  down  walls  of 
hostility  and  alienation  among  men.”  He 
added  that  the  conference  could  serve  as 
“a  model  for  what  can  happen  in  our 
congregational  life. 

Council  Looks  at 
Broadcasting  Alternatives 

“The  church  should  be  involved  in 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  not  only 
to  reach  those  outside  the  church  but  those 
within  the  church.”  This  suggestion  came 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite 
Council  on  Mass  Communications,  Feb. 
3-5  in  Hesston,  Kan. 

Although  the  suggestion  may  seem 
strange,  Bernie  Wiebe,  Grand  Forks,  N.D., 
chairman  of  the  council,  pointed  out  that 
people  in  the  congregations  watch  the  radio 
and  television  more  than  they  hear  the 
minister. 

“Radio  and  television  are  influencing 
the  congregation,”  he  said.  “We  need  to 
help  our  people  interpret  what  they  see 
and  hear.” 

The  emphasis  of  the  council  session, 
however,  was  not  that  broadcasting  of  the 
church  should  turn  inward  toward  itself. 
The  group  was  sensitive  to  the  criticism 
of  a Wichita  radio  station  manager  who 
said  that  religious  radio  programs  were 
just  a crutch  for  people  who  didn  t want 
to  go  to  church. 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  religious  broad- 
casting,” said  Dave  Thompson  of  Menno- 
nite Media  Services,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
“There’s  the  crutch,  and  there’s  the  kind 
of  program  that  confronts  people  with  the 
message. 


In  contrast  to  previous  years,  Zehr  noted 
that  participants  will  work  “to  identify 
in  a practical  way  basic  problems  we  have 
to  deal  with.  We  don’t  want  simply  to 
have  theological  communication  — we 
want  to  experience  Christian  community.” 

Boyd  Nelson,  secretary  for  information 
for  the  Mennonite  Board,  explained  that 
this  vear  marks  a switch  to  regional  con- 
ferences; Mission  72  Hesston  will  convene 
one  week  later  in  Hesston,  Kan. 

In  1973,  and  in  subsequent  odd-numbered 
years,  the  Mennonite  Church  will  hold  a 
churchwide  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  added  Nelson.  In  even-numbered 
years,  the  church  will  sponsor  regional 
mission  meetings. 

Dewitt  Heatwole,  chairman  of  the  local 
arrangements  committee  from  Harrisonburg, 
announced  the  appointment  of  75  persons 
to  17  subcommittees  to  handle  services 
during  this  summer’s  conference. 


Dick  Schmidt,  production  manager  for 
KFDI  radio  in  Wichita,  said  the  Choice  II 
program,  produced  by  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, and  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  brought  response  because  it 
was  a listenable  Christian  program. 

“Often  religious  programs  have  only 
one  person  speaking  for  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes,  with  no  dialogue,”  he  said. 
“They’re  shooting  only  to  the  Christian 
listener.” 

Thompson  favored  the  type  of  program 
that  is  need-oriented.  “Because  of  the 
feedback  from  society,  we  think  there  s a 
hurt  here,  and  we  produce  a program 
for  the  resolution  of  that  need.’ 

Merle  Good,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  pointed  out 
that  congregations  could  provide  local 
radio  and  television  stations  with  news 
about  how  Christians  have  been  involved 
in  the  community.  “I’ve  been  impressed 
how  open  the  media  are  to  good  news,  he 
said. 

Wiebe,  on  leave  from  Faith  and  Life 
Radio  and  Television  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  was  re- 
elected chairman  of  the  council.  Burton 
Buller,  photographer  for  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  was  elected  fourth  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  Other  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  not  up  for 
election  this  year,  are  Dave  Thompson, 
vice-chairman,  and  Mahlon  Hess,  Salunga, 
Pa.,  secretary-treasurer. 


Relevant  Topics  Aired  at 
Christian  Ed  Workshop 

Goshen  College's  first  “Christians  in 
Education”  workshop,  Feb.  7 and  8, 
covered  a wide  range  of  topics  and  un- 
covered just  as  wide  a variety  of  questions 
from  students. 

Sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Discipleship 
in  cooperation  with  the  teacher  education 
department  and  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  the  workshop  spoke  to  both  church- 
directed  education  and  the  role  of  the 
Christian  in  public  schools. 

Paul  M.  Lederach,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  director  of  congregational  literature, 
reviewed  the  history  of  Christian  education 
and  described  the  methods  and  institutions 
the  Mennonite  Church  has  borrowed  from 
other  denominations  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

Roy  Hartzler,  assistant  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
and  Arnold  Cressman,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian 
Education,  presented  observations  and  re- 
flections on  church-directed  education  and 
some  suggestions  for  future  planning. 

Ross  T.  Bender,  chairman  of  the  Menno- 
nite Commission  for  Christian  Education 
and  dean  of  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  spoke  on  the  Christian 
view  of  man  and  its  import  in  curriculum 
planning  and  educational  philosophy. 

A reaction  panel  of  professional  edu- 
cators and  students  followed  Bender  s 
address.  Miss  Kathryn  Royer,  author  of 
Herald  Press  nursery  materials,  discussed 
curriculum  planning  for  voung  children; 
Laurence  Martin,  editor  Uniform  Series, 
discussed  curriculum  planning  for  older 
children;  Barbara  Gunden  and  Fred  Yoder, 
GC  students,  shared  their  experiences  from 
student  teaching  and  anticipations  for 
teaching. 

The  final  session  consisted  of  a panel, 
chaired  by  C.  Norman  Kraus,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Discipleship,  discussing  “The 
Christian  Professional:  His  Vocation  and 
Roles.”  Levi  C.  Hartzler  and  Robert  J. 
Baker,  teachers  in  the  Elkhart  public 
school  system,  spoke  on  the  problems  and 
possibilities  of  the  Christian  teaching  in 
public  schools.  I.  Wilmer  Hollinger,  of 
Bethany  Christian  High  School  faculty, 
added  the  perspective  of  teaching  in  a 
Mennonite  high  school;  Mrs.  Lee  Roy 
Berry,  of  the  GC  teacher  education  division, 
discussed  the  role  of  the  Christian  educator 
in  the  primary  area.  Mrs.  Roger  Nofziger, 
remedial  reading  teacher  in  the  Goshen 
schools,  spoke  about  the  satisfactions,  as 
well  as  the  frustrations,  of  the  public  school 
teacher  with  regular  Sunday  school  respon- 
sibilities, 

S.  L.  Yoder,  chairman  of  GC’s  teacher 
education  division,  closed  the  workshop. 
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Byler  and  Haines 
Appointed  for  Overseas 

Three  missionary  appointments  were 
made  by  the  Overseas  Committee  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  Jan.  25,  26. 

Dennis  Byler  left  the  U S.  on  Feb.  13 
to  assume  a self-support  Overseas  Missions 
Associate  assignment  in  Bragado,  Argen- 
tina. A 1970  graduate  of  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College,  Byler  will  serve  as  a music- 
English  teacher  in  the  cultural  center  of 
the  Bragado  Mennonite  congregation. 
Music  lessons  — voice,  choral,  and  instru- 
mental— were,  begun  a year  ago  by 
missionary  Delbert  Erb.  The  Erbs  are  mov- 
ing to  Buenos  Aires. 

A citizen  of  Argentina,  Byler  “wanted 
to  go  back  even  for  some  kind  of  work  with 
the  church.’  His  parents  are  B.  Frank 
and  Anna  Byler,  now  missionaries  in 
Uruguay  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Joseph  and  Elaine  Haines,  Tipp  City, 
Ohio,  were  appointed  to  serve  at  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society 
Hospital  (EMMS)  in  Nazareth,  Israel.  The 
Haines  family  will  begin  their  assignment 
in  the  summer  of  1972. 

Landis,  Yoder,  Ordained 
in  Team  Ministry 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  23,  1972,  Paul  Landis, 
formerly  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Roy 
Yoder,  of  Bally,  Pa.,  were  ordained  to 
the  Christian  ministry  at  the  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  congregation  near  Goshen, 
Ind.  The  service  was  in  charge  of  John  S. 
Steiner,  bishop,  assisted  by  Paul  M.  Miller 
and  William  Hooley. 

Both  Paul  and  Roy  are  members  of  the 
team  ministry  of  the  Pleasant  View 
congregation  and  are  enrolled  in  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary. 

After  the  service  the  congregation  en- 
joyed a fellowship  meal  with  the  ordained 
brethren. 

The  Paul  Landis  family  resides  at 
Route  2,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526,  and  the 
Roy  K.  Yoder  family  resides  at  308  W. 
Blaine  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

No  Bootstraps  for 
the  Barefooted 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  people  of 
northeast  Brazil  must  learn  to  pick  them- 
selves up  by  their  bootstraps,  but  many  for- 
get that  these  people  are  barefooted,” 
said  Abe  Dyck,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee director  for  Brazil.  Dyck  had  just 
returned  from  a tour  of  MCC  and  DIA- 
CONIA  projects  in  rural  Brazil. 

“The  man  of  the  Brazilian  countryside 
is  a hardy,  bronzed,  and  scarred  man, 
ready  to  fight  for  his  own  existence  if 


given  a chance,”  said  Dyck.  “This  man 
will  not  leave  his  own  little  farm  unless 
he  is  literally  forced  by  drought  condi- 
tions which  haunt  him  every  year.  Rain 
and  water  are  like  gold  to  him. 

The  land  is  barren,  except  where 
there  is  water.  One  man  showed  us  how 
they  managed  to  get  through  the  severe 
drought  last  year  by  eating  cactus,  which 
even  the  animals  will  not  touch  unless 
desperate.  This  cactus,  called  'Xique- 
Xique,  has  long  spikes  and  grows  low 
to  the  ground.  The  man  sliced  the  shell 
with  his  knife,  and  showed  us  the  core 
which  contains  much  moisture.  He  said 
they  had  resorted  to  this,  eating  with  the 
animals.” 

Dyck  also  saw  how  the  men  of  these 
communities  got  together  to  build  dams 
and  water  reservoirs  to  catch  the  needed 
water  supplies  during  the  rainy  season. 
These  dams  will  be  used  to  irrigate  plots 
in  the  dry  season. 

MCC  is  helping  one  of  these  communi- 
ties complete  a reservoir  to  serve  about 
200  families.  “It  is  not  uncommon  for  these 
people  to  carry  water  12  to  15  miles  on 
their  heads,”  said  Dyck.  The  Food-for- 
Work  program  provides  the  incentive  in 
this  project,  using  MCC  meat  and  donated 
soup  in  payment  for  work.  “I  agree  with 
the  motto  of  the  ‘Movimento  Creatividade 
Comunitario’ : ‘Give  the  man  a fish  and  he 
will  die  of  hunger  the  next  day;  teach  him 
how  to  fish  and  he  will  have  food  for  life.’  ’ 
said  Dyck. 

MCC’s  program  gives  the  man  of  the 
Brazilian  countryside  the  needed  “bootstrap.” 

Eighteen  Attend  First 
Orientation  of  1972 

Eighteen  persons  began  the  new  vear 
by  participating  in  the  Jan.  5-17  orienta- 
tion held  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
headquarters.  Eleven  of  the  group  accepted 
overseas  assignments  and  seven  began 
Voluntary  Service  assignments  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Four  were  from 
the  Mennonite  Church. 


Dale  and  Ruth  Hofer,  Dolton,  S.D.,  to  Ni- 
geria; Eber  Smucker,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Dix- 
ville  Homes.  Absent:  James  Hess,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
to  Vancouver. 


Pastor  Serves  with 
Fire  Fighters 


Pastor  Nofziger  ready  for  action. 


Don  Nofziger,  pastor  of  the  Beaverdam 
Mennonite  Church,  serves  as  third  in  com- 
mand of  the  Elgin- Beaverdam  Voluntary 
Hose  Company.  His  service  with  the  fire 
department  in  pumping  out  flooded  base- 
ments and  extinguishing  fires  tells  the  com- 
munity he  cares  and  has  opened  doors  of 
communication  and  witness.  Some  persons 
contacted  in  these  experiences  find  small- 
group  Bible  study  meaningful  in  self- 
understanding, acceptance,  and  what  it 
means  to  live  under  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


VS  Unit  Leaders 
Meet  at  Akron 

Leaders  of  a number  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  VS  units,  and  VS 
administrators  will  be  meeting  together  at 
the  Akron,  Pa.,  office.  Mar.  20,  to  look  at 
projections  for  1972  and  for  the  next  three 
years. 

Orientation  procedures  for  new  workers, 
both  at  headquarters  and  on  location,  will 
be  reviewed. 

Art  Gish,  a member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  author  of  The  New  Left  and 
Christian  Radicalism,  and  himself  a VS-er 
now  for  26  years,  will  serve  as  resource 
person.  Unit  leaders  will  be  looking  not 
only  at  program  details,  but  also  at  larger 
philosophical  and  theological  questions  such 
as  the  mission  of  VS  and  the  meaning  of 
being  the  church  as  this  is  experienced  in 
VS. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  attendance  of 
VS  leadership,  the  MCC  Executive  Com- 
mittee, originally  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Chicago,  will  also  be  meeting  in  Akron, 
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Mar.  21  and  22.  VS  personnel  will  be 
contributing  to  the  agenda. 

Some  of  the  VS  areas  to  be  represented 
! at  the  March  meetings  are:  Newfoundland, 
Toronto,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Atlanta, 
Appalachia,  Winnipeg,  Akron  (Pa.),  Junior 
Village,  Washington,  D.C.;  Great  Onyx,  Kv.; 
and  Boys  Village,  Smithville,  Ohio. 

I 

Centennial  at 
Masontown,  Pa. 

The  centennial  of  the  revival-evangelistic 
meetings  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
America  will  be  held  at  the  site  of  the 
| first  meetings  at  Masontown  Mennonite 
| Church,  Masontown,  Pa.,  May  6,  7. 

' Speakers  and  topics  are:  George  R. 

Brunk,  dean,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  “Seeing  God  at  Work  at 
Masontown”;  John  M.  Drescher,  editor  of 
Gospel  Herald,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  “As  God 
Leads  in  the  Future”;  Sanford  G.  Shetler, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  “A  Centennial  of  Revival- 
Evangelistic  Meetings  in  the  Mennonite 
Church”;  J.  C.  Wenger,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
“The  Impact  of  the  Revival-Movement  on 
the  Mennonite  Church.” 

Special  musical  numbers  will  be  featured 
and  fellowship  meals  will  be  provided  at 
the  church  Sunday  noon  and  evening. 

Holy  Spirit  Guides 
Ready  for  Use 


ready  for  use  by  congregations,  Sunday 
school  classes,  prayer  groups,  or  individuals, 
whether  they  plan  to  attend  the  festival 
or  just  have  a deep  interest  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Charles  accepted  the  project  in 
mid-December  from  the  festival  steering 
committee,  which  will  review  his  work 
critically  before  final  publication. 

About  this  scrutiny  Charles  said,  “I 
welcome  it.  I want  to  be  as  helpful  as  I 
can,  and  want  the  materials  to  be  in  the 
language  of  the  layman,  not  in  bookish, 
academic  jargon.  The  materials  must  help 
the  user  understand  Scripture.” 

The  range  of  topics,  each  limited  to  one 
81/2  x 11  page,  will  be:  (1)  the  promised 
Holy  Spirit,  (2)  what  happened  at  Pente- 
cost, (3)  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Christian 
life,  (4)  being  filled  with  the  Spirit,  (5)  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  (6)  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
(7)  let  us  thank  God  for  the  Spirit. 

Providing  a broad  foundation,  the  study 
materials  call  for  daily  Bible  reading,  prefer- 
ably in  as  many  translations  as  the  user 
has.  and  a willingness  to  tarry  long  enough 
to  listen  to  the  biblical  message  before 
making  applications  to  current  situations. 

Pastors  are  encouraged  to  preach  a 
series  of  sermons  to  parallel  the  study 
guides. 

Author  of  “The  Charismatic  Life  in  the 
Apostolic  Church”  and  numerous  articles 
since  1950  for  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
pastors  in  Builder  and  other  magazines, 
Charles  is  qualified  to  lead  on  the  strategic 
issue  of  promoting  greater  understanding 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

About  his  own  personal  quest,  he  said. 


“The  more  I study  the  New  Testament, 
the  more  I am  convinced  that  the  Spirit 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
experience.  No  aspect  of  Christian  experi- 
ence lies  outside  the  Spirit’s  ministry.  If 
life  is  to  be  vital,  we’ve  got  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  the  New  Testa- 
ment attaches  to  the  Spirit. 

Requests  for  more  information  and  orders 
should  be  sent  to  Harold  Bauman, 
Festival  Office,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526. 

TV  Spots  Available  for 
Congregational  Study 

Two  sets  of  the  television  spots  pro- 
duced by  Mennonite  mass  communications 
agencies  have  been  packaged  into  short 
16mm  motion  pictures  for  more  intimate 
study  by  congregations  and  small  groups. 
The  films  are  intended  as  discussion  starters 
on  marriage  themes. 

These  two  films  are  listed  in  the  new 
inter-Mennonite  Messages  in  Audiovisuals 
catalog  under  the  titles  “It’s  a Great  Day 
to  Be  Alive”  and  “Marriage  Is  for  Love.” 
The  films  are  comprised  of  three  and  four 
60-second  spots  respectively. 

A study  guide  accompanies  each  of  the 
films.  The  films  and  study  guide  are  avail- 
able from  Audiovisuals,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514;  Provident  Bookstore,  Box  334, 
Kitchener,  Ont.;  or  Information  Services, 
Salunga,  Pa.  17538.  For  additional  sources, 
see  Messages  in  Audiovisuals.  A rental  fee 
is  charged  for  use  of  each  set. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Howard  H.  Charles 

Seven  study  guides  written  bv  Howard 
H.  Charles,  New  Testament  teacher  at 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  will  be  released 
on  Mar.  6 in  preparation  for  the  Festival 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Set  for  May  19-21,  Pentecost  Sunday 
weekend,  on  the  Goshen  College  campus, 
the  celebration  is  for  all  interested  persons 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
festival  is  sponsored  by  Goshen  College 
and  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  The  Central  District  Con- 
ference of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nites  and  the  Mennonite  Church  confer- 
ences of  Indiana-Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Eastern,  and  Illinois  are  cooperating  in 
its  planning. 

The  guides,  named  “Fiftv  Days”  because 
thev  are  prepared  for  the  seven  weeks 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  will  be 


Cooperative  TV  Spot  Selection 

Representatives  from  the  Mennonite 
Brethren,  General  Conference  Mennonite, 
and  the  Mennonite  Church  met  on  Feb.  5 
in  Hesston,  Kan.,  to  evaluate  17  prelim- 
inary scripts  for  new  TV  spots.  Five  of  the 
rough  drafts  submitted  bv  writers  Lewis 
Paul  Lehman,  Esther  Groves,  David  Augs 
burger,  and  Jim  Fairfield  were  chosen  for 
further  script  development.  The  theme  of 
new  spots  will  focus  on  joy  or  on  relation- 
ships. From  the  five  scripts  chosen  for 
further  development,  two  will  be  selected 
in  April  for  final  production  in  1972  and 
release  in  January  1973. 

Howard  J.  Zehr’s  new  address  is  2638 
Roys  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  Feb.  1 
he  began  a two-year  term  as  secretary  for 
evangelism  in  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
conjunction  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
M issions. 

Faith  Mennonite  Church,  Oxford,  N.J., 


desires  to  obtain  a quantity  of  used  Church 
Hymnals.  Write  to  Leon  H.  Buckwalter, 
Box  101,  Lincoln  Ave..  Oxford,  N.J.  07863, 
or  call  201  453-2838. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Miller,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  will  be  guest  speakers  at 
a Family  Conference  Weekend  Meeting  to 
be  held  Mar.  4,  5,  at  the  Groveland  Menno- 
nite Church,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

Harold  E.  Bauman,  campus  pastor 
and  associate  professor  of  religion  at 
Goshen  College,  has  completed  require- 
ments for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree, 
Columbia  University  of  New  York.  Bauman, 
a member  of  the  GC  faculty  since  1958, 
studied  in  the  area  of  religion  and  higher 
education.  His  dissertation  is  entitled 
“The  Believers’  Church  and  the  Church 
College.” 

Pastor  Kenneth  Bauman,  reviewing 
the  ministry  of  the  Homestead  Mennonite 
Church,  Florida,  for  1971,  summarized  it 
as  a year  of  progress.  “The  congregation 
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has  grown,”  he  said,  “especially  to  a better 
acceptance  of  each  other,  regardless  of 
another’s  gifts,  or  lack  of  them.”  Special 
offerings  to  care  for  needs  within  the  group 
amounted  to  about  $200.  Additional  money, 
gifts,  transportation  aid,  etc.,  were  shared 
which  were  not  reflected  in  the  church 
budget. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  human 

follies  is  to  insist  one  is  always  right.  Is 
It  Always  Right  to  Be  Right?  is  a short, 
animated  look  at  what  happened  in  a land 
“where  men  were  always  right.”  When 
differences  arose  among  the  people, 
each  side  stood  firm  in  its  rightness.  One 
day  all  activity  stopped.  The  fast-moving 
parable,  designed  to  provoke  discussion 
without  alienating  any  group,  highlights 
the  centers  of  divisiveness  in  our  society 
— generation  gap,  poverty,  war,  and  race. 
The  eight-minute  color  animation  has  won 
at  least  six  outstanding  awards,  including 
an  Academy  Award  for  best  animated 
short  subject.  Is  It  Always  Right  to  Be 
Right?  with  discussion  guide  is  avail- 
able for  rental  from  Audiovisuals,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Troyer,  resident  at  Green- 
croft  Villa  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  been  a 
patient  at  the  Goshen  Community  Hospital 
since  late  January.  Mrs.  Troyer  and  the  late 
G.  D.  Troyer  were  medical  missionaries 
in  India,  1923-36,  and  in  Puerto  Rico, 
1946-67.  Mail  will  reach  Mrs.  Troyer 
through  the  Greencroft  Villa,  2000  S. 
15th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Philip  Blosser,  son  of  missionaries 
Eugene  and  Louella  Blosser,  Kushiro, 
Japan,  was  married  to  Lori  VanderBilt 
of  Yokohama,  Japan,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Jan.  28.  Philip  is  a third-year  stu- 
dent at  Calvin  College  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Lori  attended  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo. 

A new  look  at  the  ministry  and  a 
new  conference  structure  for  ministerial 
service  have  been  approved  by  the  General 
Board  of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite  Church  meeting  in  annual  session 
in  Newton,  Kan.  The  Board  met  the 
second  week  of  February.  The  Board 
endorsed  the  action  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  the  ministry  in  working  on  a 
functional  definition  of  ordination  for  the 
conference.  This  has  included  a revision  of 
the  listings  of  ordained  persons  in  the 
conference  Handbook. 

Peter  and  Ruth  Batchelor,  agricultural 
missionaries  in  Nigeria  under  Sudan  United 
Mission  for  a number  of  years,  and  soon  to 
be  agricultural  consultants  in  sub-Sahara 
Africa,  visited  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee headquarters  and  met  with  MCC 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  Feb.  21,  22. 
The  Batchelors  are  visiting  the  United 
States  for  several  weeks  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Agricultural  Missions,  Inc.  Peter 
will  be  speaking  on  the  theology  of  develop- 
ment and  approaches  to  development 


most  appropriate  for  small  church  agencies. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
Lebanon  Community  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  and  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  at  Oregon  State  University 
whereby  hospital  personnel  are  participat- 
ing in  a clinical  pharmacy  training  pro- 
gram. Initiated  on  Jan.  10,  the  program 
has  as  its  objective  “to  produce  pharmacy 
graduates  able  to  safely  and  efficiently 
prescribe  and  administer  drugs  and  related 
articles.”  Gene  Kanagy  is  administrator 
at  Lebanon,  a hospital  administered  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
through  its  Health  and  Welfare  division. 

The  trainee  midyear  conference  met 
Feb.  3-6  at  the  North  Main  Street  Church, 
Nappanee,  Ind.  Each  time  another  car, 
driven  by  one  of  the  Nappanee  residents, 
pulled  up  to  the  North  Main  Street  Menno- 
nite Church,  the  young  person  who  stepped 
out  was  greeted  with  hugs  and  handshakes. 
It  was  a great  reunion  after  six  months  of 
separation  for  the  50  young  people  from 
15  countries  abroad  who  are  spending  one 
year  in  North  America  as  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  exchange  visitors  (train- 
ees). Six  months  ago  they  had  met  for  the 
first  time. 

Donald  R.  Jacobs,  missionary  in  Africa 
for  two  decades,  will  deliver  “Christian 
Theology  in  Africa,”  current  Conrad 
Grebel  Lecture  Series,  Mar.  5-9,  at 
Goshen  College  and  Goshen  Biblical  Semi- 
narv.  Jacobs,  an  anthropologist,  is  in  the 
United  States  for  six  weeks  to  deliver  his 
lectures.  He  will  speak  at  Goshen  College, 
Mar.  5,  6.  and  at  Goshen  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Mar.  7-9. 

“ ‘Bandjir,’  the  Indonesian  word  for 
flood,’  has  become  fixed  in  our  vocabulary 
since  last  week,”  wrote  Paul  Longacre, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  director  in 
Indonesia.  Following  eight  days  of  rain, 
Longacre  reported  that  only  very  large 
diesel  buses  were  able  to  travel  between 
Pati,  where  Longacres  live,  and  Semarang. 
At  places  between  Demok  and  Semarang, 
water  covered  floors  up  to  one  foot  deep. 
Mail  service  was  tied  up,  and  the  rains 
continued.  The  local  Mennonite  church  is 
bringing  relief  to  people  in  the  flooded 
areas  in  the  form  of  vitamins  purchased 
with  money  from  their  Badan  Diaconia 
Fund.  MCC  also  supplied  55,000  vitamin 
pills  and  a ton  of  rice  to  the  local  flood 
relief  committee. 

Tom  Skinner  and  Bill  Pannell  are 

speaking  in  a series  of  meetings  at 
Goshen  College,  Feb.  27  through  Mar.  3. 
Thev  spoke  in  the  Goshen  College  Church- 
Chapel,  Sunday,  Feb.  27,  and  are  speaking 
in  chapel-convocation  each  morning  Feb. 
28  through  Mar.  3.  Their  schedule  also 
includes  evening  services  in  the  Church- 
Chapel,  Mar.  1-3. 

Eleven  North  Americans,  traveling  to- 
gether in  a study  group  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  mission  boards  and  the  Menno- 


nite Central  Committee  Peace  Section, 
spent  three  tightly  scheduled  weeks  in 
January  visiting  six  nations  in  the  lower 
half  of  Africa.  They  made  stops,  ranging 
in  duration  from  one  day  to  four  davs,  in 
Zaire  (formerly  Congo),  South  Africa, 
Rhodesia,  Zambia,  Kenya,  and  Tanzania. 
Missionaries,  MCC  personnel,  and  other 
knowledgeable  persons  living  in  Africa 
arranged  a series  of  interviews,  seminars, 
tours,  and  informal  contacts  for  the  group 
in  each  of  the  six  countries. 

A Gospel  Team  from  EMC  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  evening  service  at  the  Marion 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Mar.  5 at 
7:00  p.m. 

Public  Historical  Meeting  at  the  Salem 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  6.  Grant 
M.  Stoltzfus  will  be  the  guest  speaker.  The 
meeting  is  sponsored  by  the  Washington- 
Franklin  Mennonite  Historical  Committee. 

Robert  E.  Nolt  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  the  Staunton  Mennonite  Church, 
Staunton,  Va.,  Jan.  30.  The  service  was 
in  charge  of  Roy  D.  Kiser,  assisted  by 
Glendon  L.  Blosser.  The  Nolts’  address  is: 
2312  Third  St.,  Staunton,  Va.  24401. 

The  editor  of  the  forthcoming  Herald 
Omnibus  Bible  Series  is  seeking  color 
slides  of  children  for  use  in  the  series. 
These  color  slides  should  include  not  more 
than  four  children  and  should  represent 
all  areas  of  the  world  including  multi- 
racial slides  of  children  of  North  America. 
Children  in  each  slide  should  not  exceed 
a 2-to-3-vear  age  spread. 

Specific  needs  are:  African  children, 

ages  14  and  15;  Central  American  Indian 
children,  age  13;  South  American  children, 
age  12;  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Chinese 
children,  age  11;  European  children,  age 
10;  Russian  children,  age  9,  Indian  children, 
age  8;  Southeast  Asian  children,  age  7; 
Middle  East  children,  age  6;  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  children,  age  5;  Mexican- 
American  children,  age  4;  and  North 
American  black  children,  age  3. 

Readers  of  Gospel  Herald  are  invited  to 
submit  color  slides  in  line  with  the  above 
needs.  A nominal  fee  will  be  paid  for  each 
slide  that  is  used.  All  slides  will  be  re- 
turned. Send  them  to  James  E.  Horsch, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683  on  or  before 
Mar.  22. 

Special  meetings:  Glen  Sell,  Landis- 
ville.  Pa.,  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  Feb.  26  — 
Mar.  1.  Milo  Kauffman,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  at 
Waldo,  Flanagan,  III..  Mar.  12-15.  Charles 
Gogel,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  at  Pond  Bank. 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  12-19.  William 
R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Mt.  Joy, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  12-19. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at  Moun- 
tain View,  Kalispell,  Mont.;  ten  at  Tuttle 
Ave.,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  two  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Warwick  River,  Newport  News,  Va. ; 
two  by  confession  of  faith  at  Sycamore 
Grove,  Garden  City,  Mo. 
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Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Birky,  Howard  and  Anna  Beth  (Unruh),  Pre- 
mont,  Tex.,  first  child,  Mary  Katherine,  Jan.  14, 
1972. 

Denlinger,  Robert  and  Shirley  (Clark),  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  second  son,  Wesley  Keith,  Feb.  5,  1972. 

Ceissinger,  Robert  and  Carolyn  (Nice),  Zion 
Hill,  Pa.,  second  son,  Eric  Lee,  Feb.  1,  1972. 

Graybill,  Shelley  and  Alice  (Martin),  Richfield, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Joann  Marie, 
Dec.  26,  1971. 

Groff,  Elias  B.  and  Verna  (Denlinger),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Timothy  Bur- 
nell, Dec.  31,  1971. 

Harshbarger,  Paul  and  Sally  (Rosenberger), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  Matthew  Chad, 
Dec.  16,  1971. 

Kenagy,  Marvin  and  Helen  (Hartzler),  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Karla 
Jean,  Oct.  1, 1971. 

Koppenhaver,  Ron  and  Rachel  (Osborn),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Christopher  Ron, 
Nov.  16,  1971. 

Lile,  Jerry  and  Jane  (Stutzman),  Perryton, 
Tex.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Stephen  Michael, 
Dec.  31,  1971. 

Martin,  Earl  and  Patricia  (Hostetler),  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  first  child,  Lara  Mai,  Jan.  5,  1972. 

Miller,  Glen  Ray  and  Regina  (Martin),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Lance  Lamar,  Jan.  26,  1972. 

Mullet,  Arthur  and  Sharon  (Klopfenstein),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Teri  Ann,  Jan.  13,  1972. 

Plank,  Robert,  Jr.,  and  JoAnn  (Yoder),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  Wanetta  Michelle, 
Feb.  9,  1972. 

Rexroad,  Billy  and  Brenda  (Ritter),  Timber- 
ville,  Va.,  first  child,  Kathryn  Rebecca,  Dec.  17, 

1971. 

Roth,  Mervin  K.  and  Marjorie  (Erb),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Lora 
Bernice,  Jan.  21,  1972. 

Showalter,  Ray  and  Mary  Kathryn  (Martin, 

, fourth  child,  third 

daughter,  Jenny  Lou,  Dec.  7,  1971. 

Snider,  Murray  and  Loretta  (Martin),  Hamp- 
den, Newfoundland,  first  child,  Ryan  Todd,  Jan. 
31,  1972. 

Snyder,  Jon  and  Janet  (Green),  Portland,  Ore., 
first  child,  Philip  Alexander,  Feb.  1,  1972. 

Swartzendruber,  John,  Jr.,  and  Gloria  (Kuhns), 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  first  child,  Hollv  Jov,  Jan.  8, 

1972. 

Yoder,  Allen  J.,  and  Anita  (Stoner),  Salem, 
Ore.,  third  child,  second  daughter.  Shelly  Marie, 
Jan.  13,  1972. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Classaan  — Mast.  — Robert  D.  Classaan,  Bea- 
trice, Neb.,  Gen.  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
and  Rose  Mary  Mast,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Bonney- 
ville  cong.,  by  Ted  Eash,  Sept.  4, 1971. 

Dreyer  — Hostetler.  — John  W.  Dreyer,  Green- 
wood, Ind.,  and  Linda  K.  Hostetler,  Kouts,  Ind., 
both  from  Hopewell  cong,,  by  John  F.  Murray, 
Jan.  29,  1972. 

Garman  — Herr.  — Glenn  D.  Carman  and 
Cathy  H.  Herr,  both  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  S. 
Christian  Street  cong.,  by  James  M.  Shank 
and  Lester  T.  Weaver,  Feb.  12,  1972. 

Hartzler  — Oswald.  — Roger  Hartzler,  Grease- 
wood,  Ariz.,  and  Debra  Oswald,  Kouts,  Ind., 


both  from  Hopewell  cong.,  by  Samuel  S.  Miller, 
Jan.  22, 1972. 

Leatherman  — Derstein.  — Charles  Lowell 
Leatherman,  Westover,  Md.,  Church  of  the 
Brethren  and  Rachel  C.  Derstein,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
Plains  cong.,  by  John  E.  Lapp,  Jan.  29,  1972. 

Rupp  — Liechty.' — Erric  Rupp,  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  Lutheran  Church  and  Rebecca  Liechty, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  by  Olen  E. 
Nofziger,  Dec.  24,  1971. 

Showalter  — Yoder.  — John  Showalter,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Waterford  cong.,  and  Katie  Yoder,  North 
Goshen  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  T.  H.  Bren- 
neman,  Feb.  4,  1972. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Birky,  Fannie  L.,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Naffziger,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111.,  Dec.  16, 
1893;  died  of  a stroke  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Jan.  28, 
1972;  aged  78  y.  1 m.  12  d.  On  Oct.  4,  1916, 
she  was  married  to  John  S.  Birky,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Wilbert  and 
Wayne),  3 daughters  (Arneitta  — Mrs.  Harold 
Birky,  Geneva — Mrs.  Ellis  Good,  and  Betty 
— Mrs.  John  Zehr);  21  grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Alpha  Naffziger), 
and  2 sisters  (Elmira — Mrs.  Samuel  Oyer  and 
Leah  — Mrs.  Theodore  Springer).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 brothers,  one  sister,  and 
one  grandchild.  She  was  a member  of  the  East 
Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Jan.  31,  in  charge  of  Irvin  Nussbaum 
and  Harold  Zehr;  interment  in  East  Bend 
Memorial  Gardens. 

Brenneman,  Irwin  B.,  son  of  Benedict  P.  and 
Nancy  (Hochstetler)  Brenneman,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  30,  1886;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Feb.  5,  1972;  aged  85 
y.  3 m.  6 d.  On  Oct.  27,  1912,  he  was  married  to 
Mattie  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 children  (Edna  — Mrs.  E.  L.  Miles,  Harold, 
and  Leona — Mrs.  L.  David  Yoder),  4 grand- 
children, and  2 brothers  (Ray  and  Henry).  He 
was  a member  of  the  East  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
7,  in  charge  of  J.  John  J.  Miller;  interment 
in  the  East  Union  Cemetery. 

Dick,  Perry,  son  of  John  H.  and  Sarah  (Stahl) 
Dick,  was  born  in  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.,  May  13, 
1886;  died  at  the  Conemaugh  Valley  Memorial 
Hospital  (Windber  Division),  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1972; 
aged  85  y.  8 m,  20  d.  On  Apr.  27,  1911,  he 
was  married  to  Polly  Weaver,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 children  (Paul  and  Mrs.  Minnie 
Ankeny),  9 grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Elsie  Bash).  One  brother 
(Blair)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Pleasantview  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Meek  Funeral  Home, 
Windber,  Pa.,  Feb.  5,  in  charge  of  Charles 
Shetler  and  Harold  Thomas;  interment  in  Rich- 
land Cemetery,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Esh,  Algie  Calvin,  son  of  John  and  Anna 
(Wiss)  Esh,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  June 
26,  1904;  died  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  after  a series 
of  strokes,  Jan.  23,  1972;  aged  67  y.  6 m.  28  d. 
On  Aug.  30,  1939,  he  was  married  to  Elma  Zim- 
merly,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(John  Philip,  John  Laurentz,  and  Roger  Parker), 
one  daughter  (Patricia — Mrs.  Earl  Webb),  one 
grandson,  2 brothers  (Ira  and  Orie),  and  2 sis- 
ters (Allie  — Mrs.  Harvey  Kanagy  and  Lonnie  — 
Mrs.  Amandous  Kanagy).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Crown  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  26,  in  charge  of  Wilmer 
Hartman  and  Noah  Hilty;  interment  in  the 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Elmer,  son  of  Emanuel  and  Katie  Ann 
(Christner)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  19,  1892;  died  following  a heart 


attack,  Dec.  1,  1971;  aged  78  y.  11  m.  12  d.  On 
Dec.  2,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Orpha  Gerber, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Myron), 
2 daughters  (Kathryn  — Mrs.  Elmo  Kaufman 
and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Ted  Taylor),  11  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  and  one  brother 
(Harry  Gerber).  Two  brothers  and  one  sister 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Walnut  Creek  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Dec.  3,  in  charge  of  Paul  Hum- 
mel; interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Good,  Daniel  W.,  son  of  Christian  and  Anna 
(Heatwole)  Good,  was  born  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  1,  1884;  died  at  the  Community  General 
Hospital,  Sterling,  111.,  Nov.  20,  1971;  aged  87  y. 

7 m.  19  d.  On  June  1,  1905,  he  was  married  to 
Nannie  Burkholder,  who  preceded  him  in  death. 
On  June  24,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
(Conrad)  Wade,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Lloyd  D.  Good),  2 daughters  (Esther  — 
Mrs.  Mahlon  Lapp  and  Edna  — Mrs.  Howard 
Zehr),  2 stepdaughters  (Doris — Mrs.  L.  O.  Rupe 
and  Helen  — Mrs.  Edwin  Alderfer),  2 stepsons 
(Harold  C.  and  Ralph  Wade),  9 grandchildren, 
15  great-grandchildren,  15  stepgrandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (A.  C.  Good).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  6 brothers,  one  sister,  and  one 
grandchild.  He  was  a member  of  the  West 
Sterling  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Nov.  23,  in  charge  of  Harley 
R.  Stauffer  and  J.  D.  Graber;  interment  in  the 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Horner,  Verda  V.,  daughter  of  Percy  and  Nel- 
lie (Miller)  Shrock,  was  born  in  Howard  Co., 
Ind.,  Sept.  11,  1898;  died  at  the  Caylor- 

Nickel  Clinic,  Bluffton,  Ind.  Feb.  1,  1972;  aged 
73  y.  4 m.  11  d.  On  Sept.  1,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  John  W.  Horner,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Zona  Bontrager), 

8 sons  (Herbert,  Bob,  Johnny,  Eugene,  Wilbur, 
Mark,  Glen,  and  Paul),  17  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  6 sisters  (Pauline  Powell, 
Gladys  Hochstedler,  Idella  Hensler,  Erma  Som- 
mers, Hazel  Bogue,  and  Florence  Hunsinger), 
and  one  brother  (Otis  Shrock).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  3,  in 
charge  of  Harold  Mast  and  E.  J.  Hochstedler; 
interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Kaufman,  Samuel  E.,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary 
(Eigsti)  Kaufman,  was  born  in  Bureau  Co.,  111., 
Oct.  11,  1886;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Manson, 
Iowa,  Jan.  26,  1972;  aged  85  y.  3 m.  15  d. 
On  Feb.  15,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Hannah 
Lichte,  who  preceded  him  in  death,  March  1963. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (LouElla),  3 sons  (Vic- 
tor, Eldon,  and  Donald),  16  grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Mollie 
Mishler  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Good).  One  son  (Leslie) 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Manson  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  31,  in  charge  of  Walter 
Smeltzer  and  Nick  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Kreider,  Elmer  K.,  son  of  Frank  N.  and 
Lizzie  A.  (Kauffman)  Kreider,  was  born  near 
East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1894;  died  at  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  as  a result  of  an  accident.  Dec. 
16,  1971;  aged  77  y.  4 m.  13  d.  On  Mar.  15, 
1916,  he  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Herr,  who 
preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Elva — Mrs.  Eli  Breneman,  Esther  — 
Mrs.  James  Siegrist,  and  Edith  — Mrs.  Elvin 
Denlinger),  8 sons  (Mervin,  Lloyd,  Elmer,  Franklin, 
Norman,  Harold,  John,  and  Clyde),  65  grand- 
children, 15  great-grandchildren,  and  3 brothers. 
He  was  a member  of  the  East  Petersburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Dec.  18,  in  charge  of  Norman  S.  Landis,  John  B. 
Shenk,  and  H.  Raymond  Charles. 

Kropf,  Chauncey  Leander,  son  of  John  and 
Charity  (King)  Kropf,  was  born  in  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Feb  14,  1887;  died  at  Woodburn,  Ore.,  Feb. 
9,  1972;  aged  84  y.  11  m.  26  d.  In  1911  he  was 
married  to  Lomie  Detweiler,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  June  6,  1938.  On  August  29,  1939, 
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he  was  married  to  Mabel  Gilmer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Alice— Mrs. 
Roy  Martin  and  Wilma  — Mrs.  Harold  Kauffman), 
2 sons  (Ellis  and  Floyd),  3 stepchildren  (Charles, 
Clarence,  and  Kenneth  Gilmer),  21  grandchil- 
dren, 12  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Roy).  He  was  a member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
12,  in  charge  of  Paul  D.  Brunner;  interment  in 
Zion  Church  Cemetery- 

Miller,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  C.  V.  and  Mattie 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Haven,  Kan.,  Oct. 
12,  1887;  died  in  the  Lantern  Park  Care  Center, 
Coralville,  Iowa,  Feb.  6,  1972;  aged  84  y.  3 m. 
25  d.  On  Sept.  21,  1905,  she  was  married  to 
Harvey  J.  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
8 children  (Mattie  — Mrs.  Jerry  Bontrager,  Fanny 

— Mrs.  Ed  Doolin,  Enos,  Dan,  Elsie  Miller,  Anna 
Mae  — Mrs.  Ron  Hartzler,  Bertha — Mrs.  Glen 
Wenger,  and  Nora— Mrs.  Cleo  Dickel),  36 
grandchildren,  77  great-grandchildren,  3 great- 
great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Sarah  Ann  — Mrs. 
Amos  Fry,  Rosa  — Mrs.  Dan  Bontrager,  Susan 

— Mrs.  Fred  Schrock,  and  Anna — Mrs.  Joni 
Schrock),  and  4 brothers  (Dan,  Chris,  Will,  and 
Joe  Yoder).  One  child  and  2 grandchildren  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church. 

Moyer,  Amanda  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Maria  (Moyer)  Godshall,  was  born  in  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  June  9,  1880;  died  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1972;  aged  91 
y.  7 m.  8 d.  In  1903  she  was  married  to  Abram 
Moyer,  who  preceded  her  in  death,  July  1948. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Wilmer  G.  and  Alvin  G. 
Moyer),  9 grandchildren,  20  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Emma  Detweiler).  One  daughter 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home  Chapel,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  in  charge 
of  Marvin  Anders  and  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.;  in- 
terment in  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Roggie,  Verna,  daughter  of  David  and  Mary 
(Moser)  Yousey,  was  born  near  Kirshnerville, 
N.Y.,  Dec.  17,  1907;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Lewis 
Co.  General  Hospital,  Feb.  5,  1972;  aged  67  y.  1 
m.  21  d.  On  Dec.  15,  1927,  she  was  married  to 
Reuben  W.  Roggie,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Clara — Mrs.  Lloyd 
Roes,  Helen  — Mrs.  Elton  Roggie,  and  Gladys), 
one  son  (Donald),  and  18  grandchildren.  One  in- 
fant daughter  and  one  son  (Allan)  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Lowville 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Milton  Zehr 
and  Lloyd  Boshart, 


Calendar 


Seminar  on  Christianity  and  the  Future,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  29 — Mar. 
10. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies  (AM AS),  Ber- 
lin, Ohio,  Mar.  2,  3. 

Mennonite  Health  Assembly,  Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  6-9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Mar.  7-9. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Mar.  16. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Annual  Conference,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Mar.  16-19. 

EM  BMC  Annual  Meeting,  Bowmansville,  Landis  Valley, 
and  Mt.  Joy,  Mar.  17-19. 

Probe  72,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  13-16. 

74th  Annual  Commencement,  Goshen  College,  Apr.  16. 

Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Rocky  Ford  Church,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  May  5-7. 

Revival- Evangelism  Centennial  meeting,  Masontown, 
Pa.,  May  6,  7. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  meeting.  May  12,  13. 

Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Goshen  College,  Pentecost 
Sunday  Weekend,  May  19-21. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 

Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 
18-23. 
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There  is  something  here  for  us  all  to  take  seriously 


"Christianity 
in  the  Seventies" 


By  Richard  A.  Showalter 


I want  to  share  with  you  some  unstudied  observations  on 
Christianity  in  the  seventies.  Some  of  what  I say  may  be 
highly  debatable,  some  not,  but  hopefully  it  can  be  appro- 
priate as  we  all  stand  poised  and  slightly  breathless  at  the 
beginning  of  1972. 

Breathless,  I say,  because  the  tempo  of  life  for  most  of  us 
does  not  permit  much  reflection.  The  term,  “future  shock,” 
which  Toffler  says  is  characteristic  of  our  time,  means  that 
the  speed  of  our  lives  is  accelerating  so  rapidly  that  the  rate 
of  change  in  our  psyches  cannot  keep  up  with  the  rate  of 
change  in  our  environment. 

We  are  not  so  much  shocked  by  the  future  as  we 
are  shocked  by  what  is  already  past.  Psychically 
and  spiritually,  this  produces  a basic  inability  to 
think  and  plan  creatively  for  the  future,  since 
most  of  our  spiritual  and  psychic  energy  is  spent 
in  a mad  attempt  to  adapt  to  the  past  and  present. 

At  this  point  the  Christian  community  in  America  may 
face  one  of  its  greatest  challenges  in  the  seventies.  When 
the  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  us  in  Romans  12:2  to  “adapt  your- 
selves no  longer  to  the  pattern  of  this  present  world,”  he  is 
talking  about  the  transformation  of  our  minds  and  our  na- 
ture, the  intellectual  implication  of  conversion.  Only  then, 
he  says,  will  we  be  able  to  discern  the  will  of  God. 

But  if  our  tempo  of  life  as  Christians  is  styled  after  the 
pattern  of  this  present  world,  will  we  experience  the  trans- 
formation of  which  Paul  writes,  or  will  our  transformation 
simply  be  our  hopeless  attempt  to  keep  our  psyches  corre- 
lated with  the  social  and  technological  change  which  keeps 
accelerating  around  us? 

Our  challenge,  rather,  is  to  fix  our  creative  energies  on 
discerning  the  will  of  God,  and  living  within  it.  Thus,  for 
the  Christian,  the  alternative  involves  rejection  of  the  “pat- 
tern of  the  present  world.” 

But  it  is  easy  to  speak  in  generalities.  What  does  this  mean 

Richard  A.  Showalter,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  assistant  to  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege  president.  He  presented  this  address  in  the  first  chapel  of  1972. 


in  our  day-to-day  life  as  Christians?  Permit  me  to  make 
some  suggestions. 

First,  it  means  that  we  will  discover  and  prac- 
tice definite  spiritual  disciplines.  I am  referring  to 
such  disciplines  as  prayer,  devotional  Bible  study, 
fasting,  and  Christian  fellowship.  The  New  Tes- 
tament contains  many  references  to  these  spiritual 
disciplines,  and  any  serious  student  of  church  his- 
tory soon  realizes  that  Christians  in  all  centuries 
have  practiced  them,  wherever  the  church  has 
blossomed  and  grown  under  the  lordship  of  Christ. 

I am  fully  aware  that  in  the  past  100  years  a great  con- 
troversy has  arisen  in  the  church  over  the  value  of  these 
disciplines,  especially  since  some  Christian  circles  which 
emphasize  them  have  tended  to  separate  piety  from  prac- 
tice, professing  to  love  God  while  ignoring  the  needs  of 
their  fellowmen. 

But  I wonder  if  our  sin  in  the  EMC  community  has  not 
been  another  sort.  I wonder  if  we  have  not  prided  ourselves 
on  our  social  understanding  of  the  gospel,  aiming  our  strong- 
est blows  at  the  fundamentalists,  the  “Christian  militarists, 
and  the  pietists,  while  neglecting  in  our  own  lives  those 
spiritual  disciplines  which  stand  at  the  very  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  without  which  all  our  talk  of  Christian  commit- 
ment is  so  much  wind.  I,  at  least,  have  been  guilty  of  this 
and  as  I reflect  at  the  beginning  of  this  New  Year,  I desire 
your  prayers  and  encouragement  for  a deeper  understand- 
ing in  my  own  experience  of  what  it  means  to  walk  with 
Christ  in  prayer,  in  study  of  the  Word,  and  in  joy  of  fel- 
lowship. 

A return  to  these  practices,  incidentally,  would 
do  a great  deal  to  remove  us  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  tempo  of  modern  life. 

A life  which  is  centered  on  Christ  in  God  has  a still  point 
in  a chaotic  universe  which  displaces  the  discardable  futures 
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which  modern  man  is  constantly  constructing  for  himself. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  conditioned  by  God  as  well  as 
by  our  society. 

This  is  the  Christian’s  answer  to  the  person  who  insists 
that  we  are  totally  conditioned  — determined  — by  our  so- 
ciety, and  that  we  cannot  escape  the  vicious  cycle  of  com- 
plete determinism.  Perhaps  so,  but  the  person  who  includes 
God  in  his  environment  will  be  determined  differently  than 
the  person  who  ignores  Him.  When  my  life  is  open  to  God, 
and  I walk  in  fellowship  with  Him  through  Christ,  a whole 
new  world  of  spiritual  potentiality  lies  open  before  me  — 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Second,  as  a result  of  our  participation  in  the 
kingdom  through  the  medium  of  prayer,  fellow- 
ship, and  openness  to  the  will  of  God,  we  discover 
more  and  more  concrete  ways  in  which  our  way  of 
life  is  altered. 

This  does  not  happen  merely  by  intellectual  commitment 
to  particular  ideals  which  are  thought  to  be  contained  in 
Christian  ethics.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  far  more  flexible 
and  creative  than  that.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  smartest 
people  would  be  the  best  Christians,  for  they  could  most 
readily  perceive  the  way  of  Christ,  and  most  faithfully 
follow  it. 

But  thank  God,  this  is  not  the  case!  The  way  of  life  which 
is  most  Christian  results  from  the  relationship  with  the  Fa- 
ther which  is  most  open  and  selfless.  The  early  Christians 
did  not  speak  of  their  faith  as  a philosophy  of  life,  a the- 
ology, or  a code  of  ethics;  they  said  simply,  we  are  followers 
of  the  Way. 

This  leads  me  to  an  observation  which  I hope  is  not  trite, 
or  even  anti-intellectual;  but  if  it  is,  I still  wish  to  risk  it. 
That  is,  EMC  is  not  the  center  of  the  church’s  creativity. 

I suppose  when  it  is  said  in  just  these  terms,  most  of  us 
would  hasten  to  say  that  we  have  no  such  illusions  about 
ourselves.  And  yet,  oftener  than  we  admit,  this  is  the  mes- 
sage we  seem  to  be  giving  to  people  “out  there.”  Our  re- 
vivals are  bigger  and  better,  our  prayer  fellowships  are 
warmer,  our  heresies  are  more  exciting,  and  our  under- 
standing of  the  church  is  more  perceptive. 

Some  of  this  feeling  is  inherent  in  the  natural  ego-cen- 
teredness  of  any  institution,  but  if  we  at  EMC  wish  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  the  excitement  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
seventies,  we  may  need  to  pay  more  close  attention  to  what 
is  happening  beyond  us,  in  what  we  sometimes  subconsciously 
think  of  as  the  boondocks  of  the  church. 

I don  t wish  to  make  a false  distinction  between  the  church 
we  experience  here  on  campus,  and  the  church  out  there 
somewhere  — in  fact,  it’s  just  the  opposite  that  I want  to 
emphasize. 

I mean  simply  that  church  here  is  organically 
connected  to  the  church  out  there,  and  if  we 


shortsightedly  try  to  affirm  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
among  us  here  without  at  the  same  time  entering 
into  the  insights  and  fellowship  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  out  there  we  can  gradually  become  in- 
tolerably provincial,  narrow,  and  self-centered. 

J.  L.  Hromadka,  the  Czech  theologian,  said  it  this  way: 
“All  theology  must  be  done  in  the  context  of  the  church. 
He  was  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  theologian  dare  not 
sit  somewhere  in  an  academic  institution  and  do  his  the- 
ological reflection  in  isolation  from  the  living,  breathing  peo- 
ple of  God  in  their  daily  life  and  problems. 

Art  Gachugi,  our  friend  and  brother  and  fellow  student 
from  East  Africa,  said  it  in  yet  another  way  in  one  of  our 
conversations  this  fall  comparing  the  Jesus  People  with  the 
church  in  East  Africa.  His  biggest  criticism  of  the  Jesus 
Movement,  he  said,  is  that  very  often  its  groups  are  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  youth,  while  the  church  in  its  ordi- 
nary form  should  include  grandpas  and  grandmas,  and  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  and  children  as  well  as  youth. 

The  Spirit  does  not  restrict  Himself  to  one  gen- 
eration, and  if  it  seems  that  all  His  activity  is  oc- 
curring in  one  age-group,  there  is  a limited  under- 
standing of  the  way  He  works. 

This,  of  course,  can  apply  in  a very  direct  way  to  the 
EMC  community,  since  we  are  somewhat  artificially  com- 
posed of  young  adults  — especially  if  we  are  not  constantly 
finding  ways  to  relate  creatively  to  the  churches  from  where 
we  come  and  to  where  we  will  go. 

During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a noticeable 
change  of  mood  in  American  culture,  and  particularly  on 
college  and  university  campuses.  The  sixties  were  years  of 
activism,  of  deep  felt  concern  for  problems  of  race,  poverty, 
and  war  — among  other  things.  There  was  a strange  but 
powerful  optimism  about  our  ability  to  solve  our  knottiest 
problems  through  legislation,  through  civil  disobedience,  or 
through  some  form  of  violent  resistance. 

In  a sense,  it  was  the  heyday  of  twentieth-century  Men- 
nonitism,  because  our  emphasis  on  peace  and  the  simple  life 
became  popular,  especially  among  youth  and  intellectuals. 
We  found  a ready  audience  for  our  thoughts  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  Vietnam  War. 

Our  convictions  were  in  these  ways  reinforced  by  the 
larger  culture.  Our  history  of  suffering  and  minority  feeling 
receded  further  and  further  into  the  background.  We  could 
point  to  the  work  of  MCC  with  pride,  reminding  ourselves 
that  we  had  been  putting  the  gospel  into  shoe  leather  for 
many  years.  Essentially,  this  was  the  EMC  I knew  as  a stu- 
dent, though  of  course  greatly  oversimplified. 

But  the  seventies  are  different,  both  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world.  While  the  interest  in  so- 
cial action  is  still  there,  the  shift  seems  to  be  from 
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an  interest  in  doing  to  an  interest  in  being.  There 
is  much  more  curiosity  and  concern  about  the  in- 
ner life  of  man,  about  releasing  those  potentiali- 
ties we  have  for  celebration,  for  joy,  for  fellow- 
ship, for  happiness. 

With  this  change  has  come  also  such  phenomena  as  the 
Jesus  Movement  and  a rapidly  spreading  interest  in  the 
charismatic.  I am  not  at  all  attempting  to  downgrade  these 
movements  by  explaining  them  sociologically,  but  we  must 
be  honest  in  our  analysis,  or  we  become  victims  of  the  pre- 
vailing climate  of  opinion,  and  this  is  especially  dangerous 
where  our  commitment  to  Christ  is  concerned. 

For  example,  I expect  that  many  of  us  who  have  convic- 
tions for  peace  and  social  justice  will  find  it  easier  in  the 
next  few  years  to  ignore  these  aspects  of  our  faith,  and  high- 
light such  areas  as  evangelism  (using  evangelism  in  its  nar- 
row sense)  and  the  inner  life  of  faith  and  response  to  God. 
If  we  do  so,  we  may  be  guilty  of  responding  too  readily  to 
our  cultural  mood  rather  than  responding  in  serious  dis- 
cipleship  to  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ. 

Of  course,  this  was  also  very  much  a problem  in  my 
student  generation,  when  we  tended  to  spend  so  much  time 
emphasizing  the  social  and  materialistic  implications  of  the 
gospel  that  we  neglected  or  ignored  other  equally  important 
dimensions. 

In  short,  then,  I am  suggesting  that  the  American  church 
in  the  seventies  will  be  marked,  as  it  has  been  already  by  a 
spirit  of  revival  and  return  to  the  Word.  I believe  we  need 
to  consider  diligently  how  to  respond  to  the  movement  of 
the  Spirit  — not  superficially  with  only  a show  of  personal 
piety,  but  with  genuine  discipleship,  including  the  willingness 
to  take  seriously  those  implications  of  the  gospel  which  we 
will  find  unpopular  in  the  coming  decade. 

To  put  it  more  concretely,  I hope  that  together  we  can 
trust  God  to  bring  to  fruition  among  us  that  which  He  has 
begun  in  the  joy  and  reconciliation  of  Fall  Revival  Week  and 
since.  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  the 
life  of  the  church  is  an  unfinished  revival,  an  event  which 
causes  the  world  to  scorn  and  Christians  to  mistrust  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  even  God.  May  we  in  this  New  Year 
be  open  to  God  for  His  way  of  continuing  what  He  has 
begun. 

One  more  characteristic  of  Christianity  in  the 
seventies  is  often  mentioned  but  which  bears  re- 
peating as  a reminder.  There  is  a new  and  beau- 
tiful sense  in  our  time  in  which  the  Christian 
church  is  international  and  worldwide. 

In  theory  it  has  always  been  so,  and  partially  in  prac- 
tice, but  in  actuality  the  North  American  and  European  con- 
tinents have  been  the  center  of  Christian  faith  for  centuries. 
In  our  century,  and  more  and  more  as  the  century  draws 
toward  its  close,  the  center  of  the  church  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  to  pinpoint  geographically.  Africa  and  Asia 


may  well  have  as  much  to  share  with  us  in  the  seventies 
as  we  with  them. 

The  church  in  China  is  growing,  and  churches  in  such 
areas  as  Korea,  Indonesia,  and  East  Africa  are  also  grow- 
ing, and  in  many  ways  eclipsing  those  in  North  America 
and  Europe.  And  this  represents  another  of  our  challenges 
at  EMC  in  this  decade — to  be  so  international  in  our  per- 
spective on  Christianity  that  we  are  not  confined  in  our 
thinking  to  the  debates,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  the 
church  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own  tradition.  We 
must  be  aware  of  the  intercultural  and  international  di- 
mensions of  the  kingdom  of  God  — participating  in  the  ex- 
citement, the  beauty,  and  even  the  suffering  of  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  church  in  the  seventies. 


The  Emancipation 

By  Lorie  Gooding 

He  built  his  defenses  stone  by  stone. 

And  lived  within  by  himself  alone. 

His  walls  were  bitterness,  hate,  and  pride 
And  only  his  heart  was  shut  inside. 

He  shut  in  the  shadows  and  dwelt  in  the  night, 
And  shut  out  mirth  and  laughter  and  light. 

And  he  shut  out  love,  but  love  walks  tall; 

So  love  came  by,  and  looked  over  the  wall. 

Looked  over  the  wall  of  bitterness 
And  saw  right  into  the  loneliness  — 

Saw  into  the  fear  and  defeat  and  sin, 

So  love  breached  the  wall  and  walked  right  in. 

Walked  in  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 

And  lifted  him  up,  and  bade  him  stand  — 

Bid  him  walk  free  in  the  light  at  last. 

His  days  of  self-imprisonment  past. 

So  once  again  love  was  proved  stronger  than  hate. 
For  hate  built  the  wall,  but  love  made  the  gate. 
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Editorials 


Getting  Together  in  Mission 


Probe  72  is  upon  us.  As  the  doors  swing  open  in  Minne- 
apolis, April  13-16,  participants  will  bring  with  them  a va- 
riety of  expectations.  At  best,  Probe  72  will  be  the  place 
where  long-held  desires  to  evangelize  surface  and  where 
some  help  will  be  given  to  congregational  representatives 
to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mennonite  Church  statistics  for  North  America  indicate 
that  we  grew  from  97,538  members  in  1970  to  98,473  in 
1971,  or  a total  of  935  for  the  year.  This  is,  of  course,  better 
than  zero  growth,  but  it  is  less  than  one  percent.  To  be 
specific,  .0096. 

Cold  numbers,  fortunately,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
One  gets  the  impression  there  is  a growing  interest  in  those 
outside  the  household  of  God.  Probe  72  should  focus  on  this 
concern. 

There  are  those  who  feel  the  meetings  will  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  a joyful  noise.”  Others  will  be  cooperat- 
ing in  line  with  their  expectations.  That  is,  they  will  be 
searching  for  means  to  make  evangelism  operative  on  the 
local  level.  Hopefully,  the  input  and  cross-fertilization  will 
lead  to  the  generation  of  ideas  and  methods  for  turning  each 
congregation  represented  into  a redemptive  brotherhood. 

There  will  be  plenty  to  do  without  proselyting,  following 
Probe  72.  According  to  a recent  Gallup  survey  on  church- 
roing  in  the  U.S.A.,  attendance  at  Catholic  Mass  has  dropped 
rom  71  percent  in  1964  to  57  percent  in  1971.  For  all 
Christians,  nationally,  those  50  years  and  older  show  45 
percent  church  attendance;  those  from  30  to  49,  42  percent; 
md  those  in  the  21  to  29  group,  28  percent. 

In  view  of  this  rather  alarming  picture,  a fundamental 
question  that  comes  to  mind  is:  Where  do  we  begin?  Or 
vhe<-e  does  lasting  evangelism  occur?  Does  it  not  happen 
vher?  God’s  people  meet  and  work  to  this  end?  Is  not  the 
:ong/egation  the  place  where  Christians  should  meet  other 
people  s needs?  And  if  evangelism  is  to  take  place  at  the 
:ongregational  level,  are  the  churches  ready  for  this? 

The  New  Testament  model  of  a group  of  believers  meeting 
n joy  and  a willingness  to  share  could  be  restudied  to  our 
lenefit.  True,  the  power  of  the  resurrection  and  the  fresh- 
less  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  new  and  undiluted  by  “scholar- 
hip.  Is  there  any  reason  why  today’s  churches  should  not 
ive  in  the  same  joy  and  sense  of  brotherhood? 

The  closer  we  get  to  true  brotherhood  in  Christ,  the  more 
iniversal  should  become  our  appeal  and  our  ability  to  be 
edemptive.  Some  of  the  unessential  and  unbiblical  baggage 
/e  have  accumulated  should  drop  off  automatically  as  we 
egin  to  see  each  other  as  brothers  and  not  as  objects  of 
sligious  indoctrination  and  orthodoxy.  When  this  happens, 
,e  will  be  better  prepared  to  receive  others  just  as  they 
re,  in  true  evangelism. 

Looking  at  the  program  for  Probe  72,  one  observes  that 
ach  interests  as  preaching  the  good  news,  small-group  in- 


teraction, peace,  personal  evangelism,  Christian  education, 
and  the  like  are  included.  This  represents  an  analytical  ap- 
proach, as  does  the  book  Probe  72.  Somehow,  somewhere, 
the  ideas  will  have  to  be  put  together  into  a workable  model 
for  the  congregations  to  follow.  One  suggestion  might  be  that 
congregational  teams  arriving  at  Minneapolis,  come  pre- 
pared to  do  just  this.  Each  group  will  have  to  study  how  its 
congregation  can  be  stimulated  and  guided  into  successful 
evangelism. 

If  a local  church  is  hamstrung  with  inner  tensions  and  sus- 
picions, no  amount  of  planning  will  make  evangelism  effec- 
tive. If  we  cannot  receive  persons  of  any  station  in  life,  re- 
gardless of  education,  economic  capacity,  or  race,  we  are 
not  ready  for  the  work  that  lies  before  us.  In  order  for 
Probe  72  to  be  more  than  a pleasant,  and  needed,  family 
reunion,  we  must  look  for  nitty-gritty  answers  where  we 
live.  We  must  face  the  problems  within  our  borders. 

Viewing  Probe  72  from  a broader  perspective,  it  is  indeed 
hopeful  that  after  being  able  to  get  together  to  meet  phys- 
ical need  through  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  in 
worship,  through  REJOICE!  we  are  now  getting  together 
where  it  counts  most  — in  mission.  — H. 


A Good  Time  to  Live 

A hundred  years  ago  Emerson  wrote:  “If  there  is  any 
period  one  would  desire  to  be  born  in,  is  it  not  the  era 
of  revolution  when  the  old  and  the  new  stand  side  by  side 
and  admit  of  being  compared;  when  the  historic  glories  of 
the  old  can  be  compensated  by  the  rich  possibilities  of  the 
new  era?  This  time,  like  all  times,  is  a very  good  one,  if 
one  but  knows  what  to  do  with  it.” 

Although  we  did  not  choose  to  be  at  this  time,  it  is  the 
greatest  time  to  be  alive.  The  old  and  new  do  stand 
side  by  side.  Our  energies  are  searched  by  fear  and  hope. 
Who  has  not  felt  both?  And  the  glories  of  the  old  things 
seem  to  be  disappearing.  But  if  we  have  eyes  to  see,  no 
age  had  greater  possibilities  than  our  own. 

Such  a time  when  the  old  gives  way  to  the  new  is  also 
tremendously  exciting  — especially  for  the  Christian.  Why? 
Because  God  is  in  each  tomorrow.  Because  it  is  God  who 
says.  Behold,  I make  all  things  new.”  Because  we  are  told 
to  move  on  to  those  things  which  are  before. 

No  one  should  move  with  more  confidence  into  each  new 
day  or  new  work  than  we  do  as  Christians.  We  are  those 
who  have  a Leader  who  knows  the  way  ahead,  who  has 
sent  us  His  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  in  the  way,  and  who 
has  given  us  the  map  in  His  Word  for  today.  Yes  it  is  a 
good  time  to  be  alive.  Let  us  pray  God  to  help  us  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  — D. 
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The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  Is  — Goodness 


That's  Goodness 

By  Naomi  K.  Lederach 


About  a month  ago  the  secretary  at  the  Middle  School  called 
to  tell  me  that  our  fifth  grader,  Beth,  was  having  pain  in 
her  knee  and  she  wanted  to  come  home.  Although  I could 
not  see  anything  wrong  with  her  knee,  she  couldn’t  really 
remember  hurting  it,  I knew  it  must  be  painful  as  she  didn’t 
care  to  go  to  her  friend’s  birthday  party. 

By  evening  it  was  apparent  that  she  was  quite  ill.  Pain 
kept  her  awake  most  of  the  night.  After  x-rays  and  labora- 
tory work  the  next  morning,  she  was  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital with  a diagnosis  of  “possible  acute  osteomyelitis,’  an 
infection  in  the  bone  of  her  right  knee. 

When  I got  home  late  that  night  I got  out  my  nursing 
books  and  began  reading  all  I could  find  about  osteomyelitis. 
That  may  have  been  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  The  more  I 
read,  the  more  frightened  I became.  A number  of  days  went 
by  before  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed. 

So  began  a lengthy,  very  painful  illness  for  Beth.  Pain, 
IVs,  needles,  pills,  hot  packs,  casts,  crutches,  and  fears  of 
what  would  happen  and  what  would  not  happen.  And  so 
also  began  the  demonstration  of  people’s  love  and  caring 
for  Beth  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  a practical  translation 
of  words  such  as  love  and  goodness  into  action  and  tangible 
caring. 

Goodness  Is  Extra  Care 

I put  all  my  nursing  skills  to  work  as  best  I knew  how. 
The  doctors  and  nurses  were  very  interested  in  Beth  s wel- 
fare and  on  many  occasions  expressed  kindnesses  and  extra 
care  beyond  what  was  simply  required.  That’s  goodness. 

John  and  the  boys  did  many  things  to  make  the  days  more 
pleasant  for  Beth,  and  carried  more  of  the  responsibilities 
at  home  than  usual.  John  Paul  came  to  the  hospital  and 
plaved  games  with  her.  Philip  carved  a little  owl  out  of 
sandstone  for  her.  That’s  goodness. 

One  Sunday  morning  Beth  was  experiencing  a lot  of  pain. 
The  congregation  had  gathered  for  worship  and  expressed 
their  love  and  concern  by  having  special  prayer  for  her.  She 
had  a number  of  hours  of  rest  and  absence  of  pain  at  this 
very  time.  God  didn’t  heal  her  immediately  or  cure  the  ill- 
ness but  through  this  experience  of  answered  prayer  He 
assured  us  of  His  love  and  presence. 

Naomi  K.  Lederach,  Hesston,  Kansas,  is  Social  Concern  Consultant  for  the  Worn- 
en’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Her  husband,  John, 
is  Hesston  College  chaplain. 


* 


Beth  said  she  knew  God  loved  her  when  this  happened  and 
we  talked  about  it  the  next  day  when  Pastor  Wiebe  came  to 
visit.  Many  relatives  and  friends  assured  us  of  their  prayers. 
Grandpa  Lederachs  and  aunts  and  uncles  called  frequently. 
Grandpa  Kauffmans  moved  to  Hesston  for  a few  weeks  to 
help  with  her  care.  That’s  goodness. 

Our  Sunday  school  class  brought  in  the  evening  meals 
while  she  was  in  the  hospital.  Liz  took  Philip  out  for  Sunday 
dinner  and  brought  me  a lovely  meal  to  eat  at  the  hospital. 
Pat  and  John  had  a steakburger  for  me  late  one  night  when 
I thought  I couldn’t  eat,  but  discovered  how  hungry  I was. 
Phyllis  and  Helen  came  over  to  help  me  clean  one  Saturday 
afternoon.  Ray  came  on  numerous  occasions  just  to  be  with 
the  boys.  That’s  goodness. 

Goodness  Is  Cheer 

The  faculty  and  staff  wives  arranged  for  one  person  each 
day  to  stop  by  with  gifts,  things  to  do,  and  surprises.  Beth 
received  stacks  of  mail.  Many  cards  came  from  the  students 
at  the  college.  Her  class  at  school  made  cards  for  her.  Her 
teachers  came  to  visit  her.  Her  cousin,  Lori,  made  a cheer 
box  for  her  with  a gift  for  each  day.  She  also  sent  Beth  a 
little  napkin  on  which  she  had  written,  “I  cried  on  this  be- 
cause I miss  you  so  much.  So  now  you  cry  on  it  for  what- 
ever you  want  to  cry  on  it  for.’  With  it  was  a shiny  little 
rock  which  she  was  to  rub  when  she  had  pain.  Beth  held 
the  napkin  much  of  the  time  those  first  few  days  and  used 
it  often  to  wipe  her  tears.  She  took  the  little  rock  with  her 
on  one  occasion  when  they  drained  her  knee. 

Friends  from  school  continue  to  visit  her  to  tell  her  the 
happenings  of  the  day.  Others  write  to  her.  Her  Sunday 
school  class  came  for  two  Sunday  mornings  after  she  wa< 
home.  A college  student,  Bev,  went  “trick  or  treating”  foi 
her.  The  G.M.S.A.  made  a scrapbook  for  her.  Gifts,  cards 
flowers,  prayers.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  the  way  people 
show  their  love.  That’s  goodness. 

Last  week  Philip,  our  14-year-old,  injured  his  hand  ii 
football  practice.  This  required  an  unexpected  overnigh 
stay  in  the  hospital  for  surgical  repair  of  the  dislocation 
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Read  this  heartwarming  message 


Susan  and  Miriam  quickly  came  to  serve  the  supper  I had 
prepared  for  Beth’s  teacher  who  comes  each  evening.  Calls 
offering  help  and  showing  concern  came  immediately.  A few 
adjustments  are  necessary  when  we  have  crutches  and  a 
wheelchair  and  two  children  with  casts  on.  Again  friends 
and  neighbors  have  been  very  thoughtful  and  helpful.  That’s 
goodness. 

Goodness  Is  Godlikeness 

I believe  goodness  is  a collecting  and  integrating  into  the 
life  of  believers  all  those  qualities  and  expressions  which  are 
Godlike.  Love  has  many  forms.  Goodness  is  simply  another 
form  or  revelation  of  God  through  Christ  and  through  the 
Christians  who  produced  it.  We  are  called  not  only  to  be 
good  but  to  be  good  for  something,  to  bring  practical  ex- 
pressions into  everyday  life  the  ideals  of  the  Spirit.  We  have 
certainly  experienced  this  through  the  community  of  caring 
people  around  us. 

Goodness  May  Be  Difficult 

Goodness  has  another  form,  somewhat  different  from  gen- 
tleness. Sometimes  we  can  do  good  to  others  not  necessarily 
by  gentle  means  but  by  a display  of  sterner  qualities.  When 
I was  a child  I disobeyed  my  parents  by  hiking  out  into  the 
country  to  Belle’s  home.  They  didn’t  know  where  I was  and 
had  to  drive  a number  of  miles  to  find  me  and  take  me 
home.  They  expressed  their  disappointment  in  my  behavior 
and  assured  me  of  their  love.  Then  they  listed  a number  of 
things  which  I would  not  be  allowed  to  do  for  a month:  stay 
overnight  with  Belle,  ride  her  horse,  and  so  on.  It  was  dif- 
ficult for  me  at  the  time,  but  it  was  goodness. 

On  various  occasions  over  the  years  our  children  have 
overstayed  their  time  at  a friend’s  home  or  disobeyed  in 
some  other  way.  One  of  the  consequences  we  have  for  this 
inappropriate  behavior  has  been  to  have  them  “grounded’’ 
for  a number  of  days,  no  friends  in  to  play,  no  going  away. 
By  the  end  of  the  time  it  has  been  hard  for  everyone,  but 
I believe  it’s  goodness. 

Goodness  Is  Friends 

I have  a number  of  good  friends  who  care  enough  about 
me  to  listen  to  me  and  to  help  me  see  things  about  myself 
that  need  to  be  changed.  That’s  goodness. 

Last  winter  we  met  with  four  other  couples  on  Wednesday 
evenings  simply  to  learn  to  know  each  other  better.  If  we 
really  know  each  other  we  can  truly  care  for  each  other. 
We  were  able  to  share  meaningfully  our  successes  and  fail- 
ures, fears,  doubts,  and  concerns  for  each  other  and  our  fam- 
ilies. We  care  enough  about  each  other  to  say  those  things 
both  positive  and  negative  which  we  felt  would  enable  us 
to  experience  growth  and  wholeness.  John  and  I feel  deeply 
the  care  and  support  of  the  group.  These  couples  are  an 
available  resource  of  love,  and  that’s  goodness. 

Not  too  long  ago  Jerry  and  Cathy  felt  that  John  and  I 
needed  an  evening  out.  They  asked  us  to  come  to  their 


home.  We  thought  we  were  all  going  out  for  a meal  and  an 
evening  together.  Instead  when  we  arrived  there,  they  gave 
me  a lovely  rose  corsage  and  a letter  which  we  were  not 
to  open  until  we  were  on  the  way  to  Wichita.  The  letter 
said  that  we  needed  to  take  time  to  get  away  from  some 
thorny  things  in  life  to  smell  the  roses!  They  had  arranged 
for  a beautiful  meal  for  the  two  of  us  in  a relaxed  atmo- 
sphere at  a restaurant  in  Wichita.  That’s  goodness. 

John  often  listens,  supports,  criticizes,  and  listens  some 
more.  He  seems  often  to  know  better  what  I need  and  am 
trying  to  say  than  I do  myself.  That’s  goodness.  Love  is 
listening,  desiring,  and  procuring  the  welfare  of  another. 

The  Apostle  Paul  used  the  plural  when  he  spoke  about 
“flesh-works,  but  the  singular  when  he  spoke  of  fruit.  This 
is  significant  as  it  apparently  grew  out  of  his  experiencing 
life  in  fragments,  divisions,  and  rebellion  against  God.  But 
when  the  Spirit  comes,  there  is  a bringing  together  of  the 
fragments  and  cross-purposes  in  life  to  a unifying,  integrat- 
ed whole.  The  Spirit  then  regulates  our  lives  and  conduct 
in  such  a way  that  our  desire  will  be  to  please  Him,  and  He 
Himself  will  cause  us  to  fulfill  that  desire.  When  we  possess 
the  Spirit  we  will  discover  ourselves  practicing  love  as  a 
result  of  the  Spirit’s  direct  work  upon  us.  I know  what  good- 
ness is.  I’ve  experienced  it  over  and  over  again  when  God 
shows  his  love  through  people.  That’s  goodness.  ^ 


God's  Design 

Wistfully  I looked  at  the  glistening  display  of  Fostoria  in 
the  gift  shop.  Sunlight  streaming  in  the  windows  showered 
diamond  sparkles  on  the  smooth  edges  of  the  cut  glass. 

I had  saved  carefully  for  over  a year.  I enjoy  entertaining 
and  wanted  Fostoria  for  my  table  — something  pretty  and 
serviceable.  Each  piece  was  a delicate  work  of  art.  How  love- 
ly it  would  look  on  my  red  linen  tablecloth. 

Closely  examining  the  delicate  design  on  a fruit  bowl,  I 
caught  the  glimpse  of  a child’s  face.  Her  eyes  did  not  sparkle 
as  the  Fostoria  I held  in  my  hand.  Her  lips  appeared  to  be 
moving  as  a voice  said,  “You  have  trouble  choosing  the  de- 
sign of  glassware,  but  I have  nothing  to  eat.”  And  as  if 
reading  my  thoughts  she  continued,  “I  know  you  tithe,  help 
clothe  the  needy,  and  share  your  food,  but  I am  hungry.” 

Stunned  I closed  my  eyes  remembering  how  long  I had 
saved  for  this  day.  The  Fostoria  I planned  to  purchase  would 
be  used  in  serving  others  as  well  as  my  family.  I looked  at 
the  fruit  bowl  but  the  child’s  face  was  no  longer  there.  Care- 
fully I placed  it  on  the  shelf  and  walked  thoughtfully  toward 
the  door.  No,  the  sparkling  fruit  bowl  will  not  grace  my 
table  as  I had  imagined,  but  somewhere  hope  brightens  the 
eyes  of  a little  girl.  — Helen  Eshleman. 
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Delivered  by  God: 
Brazil's  German  Mennonites 

By  R.  Herbert  Minnich 


More  than  1,250  German  Mennonites  left  Russia  and  mi- 
grated to  Brazil  forty  years  ago.  Their  stories  of  miraculous 
deliverance  and  God’s  amazing  grace  on  their  journeys  to 
their  adopted  homeland  stir  fellow  believers  to  praise  God. 

Gerhard  Heinrichs  and  his  story  are  fixed  forever  in  my 
memory.  A farmer  by  occupation,  Gerhard  is  also  a deacon 
and  longtime  youth  leader  in  the  General  Conference  Church 
in  the  Witmarsum  Colony,  forty-five  miles  west  of  Curitiba. 
Returning  from  an  international  youth  retreat,  I watched 
him  relax  in  the  bus  by  removing  his  shoes  and  socks.  His 
one  foot  was  partially  amputated. 

“I  imagine  there  is  an  interesting  story  behind  that  in- 
jury,” I said,  as  he  rubbed  the  cutoff  end  of  his  foot.  As  we 
bounced  along  the  dirt  highway,  he  described  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

It  was  the  night  his  family  fled  their  Mennonite  village  in 
eastern  Russia.  Rumors  had  been  circulating  that  his  father, 
a minister,  was  to  be  sent  into  Siberian  exile.  Quietly  the 
father  turned  all  his  liquid  assets  into  cash  and  his  mother 
sewed  the  rubles  into  her  ankle-length  dress. 

One  cold  winter  night  a Chinese  smuggler  appeared  at 
their  door  dressed  in  white  fur  from  head  to  foot.  His  par- 
ents, and  a few  close  relatives  who  were  making  a conve- 
nient visit  that  evening,  quickly  loaded  three  wagons  with 
their  most  prized  possessions  and  Gerhard  was  instructed  to 
do  as  he  was  told. 

They  left  their  cows  in  the  barn  and  fled  through  the  night 
behind  the  smuggler  who  unrelentingly  ran  across  the  fields 
on  snowshoes.  The  group  followed  him  blindly,  hoping  and 
praving  that  he  could  fulfill  his  promise  to  get  them  past 
Russian  border  guards  and  across  the  Amur  River  into 
China. 

Gerhard  drove  one  of  the  teams  which  forced  him  to  sit 
quietly  in  the  below-zero  night  air.  He  was  wearing  boots 
too  large  for  him  and  blowing  snow  seeped  into  one  of  them 
and  melted.  The  cold  water  soaked  his  woolen  socks  and  he 
whimpered  in  pain  as  his  foot  got  colder.  His  uncle,  not 
realizing  the  gravity  of  the  boy’s  problem,  told  him  to  be 
quiet  and  be  a man. 

Finally  they  reached  the  river  bluff.  Their  guide  informed 


R.  Herbert  Minnich  is  a sociologist  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  who  spent  five  years  in  Brazil. 


them  he  would  sneak  to  the  last  remaining  blockhouse  and 
attempt  to  kill  the  guard  who  watched  the  section  of  bank 
they  would  have  to  descend  in  order  to  get  to  the  frozen 
river.  “He  told  us  if  the  guard  emerged  alive  from  the 
blockhouse  we  were  on  our  own!  We  could  bolt  for  the  river 
or  turn  back.” 

Then  he  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  weasled  his  way 
through  the  snow  toward  the  watchtower,  completely  cam- 
ouflaged by  his  fur  clothing.  After  waiting  for  a long  time  in 
the  gathering  dawn,  they  peeked  over  the  low  hill.  The 
smuggler  suddenly  got  to  his  feet  at  the  base  of  the  tower 
and  waved  for  them  to  come  ahead.  The  extreme  cold  had 
driven  the  guard  out  of  the  watchtower  and  he  apparently 
had  returned  to  the  border  town  a mile  downstream.  Ger- 
hard and  his  family  escaped  from  communist  Russia  without 
the  shedding  of  blood! 

By  this  time  the  boy  was  almost  beside  himself  because  of 
pain  in  his  foot.  He  lost  control  of  the  horses  as  they  slid 
down  the  bank  to  the  ice  and  one  of  the  wagon  wheels 
broke.  The  smuggler,  in  desperation,  lifted  the  loaded  wagon 
and  acted  as  a wheel  as  he  urged  Gerhard  and  the  others 
to  whip  the  horses  to  gallop  across  the  river. 

Chinese  soldiers  met  them  when  they  arrived  on  the  other 
side,  and  Gerhard’s  father  was  obliged  to  give  them  all  the 
cash  remaining  in  his  mother’s  dress  in  order  to  get  Chi- 
nese identification  papers.  The  smuggler  had  already  been 
paid  $3,000  for  his  daring  night’s  work  and,  Gerhard  ob- 
served, “He  earned  every  ruble  of  it.  When  we  saw  him 
several  days  later  he  was  puffed  up  and  purple  from  that 
night  of  superhuman  effort.  My  mother  wept  when  she  saw 
him  and  we  recognized  him  only  by  his  voice.” 

After  successfully  crossing  the  Amur  River,  Gerhard’s 
family  was  able  to  pay  attention  to  his  personal  tragedy. 
While  his  father  negotiated  with  the  border  guards,  his 
uncle  tried  to  get  the  boot  off  his  pain-wracked  foot.  When 
this  proved  impossible,  he  used  a knife. 

“When  my  uncle  finally  cut  the  boot  off  my  foot  and  saw 
my  toes  frozen  in  a chunk  of  ice,  it  was  his  turn  to  cry.  I 
had  so  much  pain  for  the  next  two  weeks  that  I could  neither 
sleep  nor  eat.  I had  to  keep  moving  at  first  and  gangrene 
set  in.  One  of  the  Mennonite  nurses  in  our  expanded  group 
of  refugees  took  a butcher  knife  and  chopped  my  toes  off. 
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We  had  no  pain-killers.  Finally  we  got  to  a city  where  I 
was  put  in  the  hospital.  The  infection  had  already  spread 
into  my  foot  and  the  doctors  finally  amputated  the  front  part 
to  avoid  more  trouble.” 

After  spending  several  years  in  Harbin,  China,  Gerhard 
and  his  family  came  with  other  Mennonites  to  Germany. 
From  there  they  migrated  to  southern  Brazil  and  ever  since 
have  been  part  of  the  courageous  story  of  ethnic  Menno- 
nites in  Latin  America’s  largest  nation. 

During  the  ocean  voyage,  Gerhard’s  baby  brother,  Frank, 
contracted  measles  and  was  permanently  blinded.  That  child 
survived  the  rigors  of  pioneer  life  in  the  mountains  of  Santa 
Catarina  and  accompanied  his  family  to  Parana.  Today  Frank 
Heinrichs  is  a blind  evangelist  in  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church. 

Gerhard,  along  with  his  wife  and  children,  recently  entered 
an  MCC-sponsored  voluntary  service  program  in  northeast 
Brazil.  I suppose  part  of  his  motivation  for  this  service  is 
related  to  his  own  deliverance,  for  he  once  told  me,  “When 
I think  of  the  Mennonites’  escape  from  Russia,  I remember 
how  God  delivered  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  He  finally  led 
them  to  the  Promised  Land.” 

Hundreds  of  German  Mennonites  in  Brazil  have  similar 
experiences  of  divine  deliverance;  God  directed  them  to 
Brazil  with  a mighty  hand.  The  hosts  of  World  Conference 
this  July  are  veteran  pilgrims,  but  after  forty  years  in  Brazil, 
they  are  no  longer  strangers  here.  Their  agricultural  prog- 
ress and  dedication  to  hard  work  are  well  known.  They  are 
losing  their  traditional  shyness  about  sharing  their  faith,  and 
many  young  people  now  attend  universities  and  professional 
schools.  Those  who  attend  World  Conference  this  July  will 
quickly  feel  at  home  in  their  fellowship  (if  they  know  a little 
German)  and  their  deep  gratitude  for  God’s  deliverance  is 
contagious. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

The  only  people  who  listen  to  both  sides  of  the  family 
argument  are  the  people  next  door. 

© o o 

One  nice  thing  about  old  age  is  that  you  can  whistle  while 
you  are  brushing  your  teeth. 

© o o 

A man  who  recently  toured  England  was  telling  of  his  in- 
dignation over  an  incident  that  occurred  when  he  visited  the 
Tower  of  London.  He  said  an  affable  Britain  approached 
him  with  the  remark,  “American,  aren’t  you?  I thought  so 
from  your  accent.” 

“The  nerve  of  the  guy,  making  a crack  like  that,”  said 
the  American,  “when  he  was  the  one  that  had  the  accent.’ 

o o o 

Passing  a door  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  he  no- 
ticed a sign  which  read,  “Ring  the  bell  for  the  caretaker.” 

He  did  just  that.  A sleepy-eyed  man  came  to  the  door. 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  the  caretaker. 

“I  wanta  know  why  you  can’t  ring  the  bell  yourself.” 
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It  Takes  a Change  of  Heart 

By  Elam  R.  Hernley 

You  may  be  a loyal  member 

In  your  church  pew  every  week. 

And  appear  to  friends  and  neighbors 
As  a Christian,  so  to  speak. 

You  attend  the  worship  service. 

Sometimes  even  taking  part; 

But  this  ritual  will  not  save  you. 

For  it  takes  a change  of  heart. 

You  may  spend  some  time  each  morning 
In  the  attitude  of  prayer; 

You  may  say  your  grace  at  mealtime; 

You  can  pray  most  anywhere. 

You  may  utter  common  phrases 
That  so  many  prayers  include. 

But  you’ll  never  find  salvation 
Till  your  heart  has  been  renewed. 

You  may  read  the  Bible  daily 
Scanning  o’er  a verse  or  two; 

Or  perhaps  you  might  endeavor 
Once  a year  to  read  it  through. 

You  may  memorize  some  Scripture 
Listed  on  a Bible  chart; 

But  the  Bible  will  not  save  you; 

You  must  have  a change  of  heart. 

You  may  bring  your  tithes  and  offerings. 

Drop  them  in  the  offering  plate; 

You  may  hand  them  to  an  usher 
When  you  happen  to  be  late. 

Tithing  may  not  seem  sufficient. 

So  you  give  a greater  part. 

You  can’t  buy  your  way  to  heaven; 

No,  you  need  a change  of  heart. 

You  don’t  smoke  or  chew  tobacco; 

You  don’t  drink;  you  do  not  steal; 

You  don’t  swear  or  use  bad  language; 

You  don’t  gamble  at  the  wheel. 

You’re  as  good  as  most  church  members 
And  your  conscience  may  not  smart; 

But  to  be  a new-born  Christian 
You  must  have  a change  of  heart. 

Jesus  said  to  Nicodemus 
You  will  have  to  be  reborn; 

You  must  have  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Turn  to  Him  this  very  morn; 

Let  Him  be  your  Lord  and  Master, 

He’ll  accept  you  if  you  do. 

Yield  your  life  to  Him  completely. 

And  you’ll  have  a heart  that’s  new.  ^ 
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Living  by 
the  Book 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

Sometimes  I wake  up  at  night  wondering  whether  the 
church  of  tomorrow  will  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  cal- 
endar like  so  many  Christians  do  today.  Most  “church  pillars 
run  around  with  an  engagement  book  in  their  vest  pocket 
or  purse.  The  little  book  tells  them  where  they  should  be 
at  what  time,  what  place,  and  what  for.  Discipleship  moves 
into  the  nitty-gritty  when  it  comes  to  the  little  book. 

Michel  Quoist  points  out  that  if  you’ve  been 
told  several  times,  “Oh,  I didn’t  dare  to  disturb 
you  the  other  day  . . . you  looked  so  busy,”  to 
watch  out.  Such  words,  he  says,  are  a serious 
warning  signal  because  many  other  people  have 
likely  come  and  gone  away  without  having  talked 
to  you. 

Quoist’s  words  are  hard  statements  to  face.  What  does  it 
mean  in  this  decade  to  sanctify  time?  Abraham  J.  Heschel 
says  in  an  article  in  Together  magazine  that  time  is  man’s 
most  important  frontier  today.  It  is  the  advance  region  of 
our  age,  a region  where  man’s  true  freedom  lies  for  it  is 
within  the  dimension  of  time  that  man  meets  God. 

It  becomes  clear  that  as  the  tempo  of  life  increases,  un- 
less we  grasp  the  significance  of  time  and  discover  how  to 
make  it  holy,  we  suffer.  To  kill  time  either  by  being  too 
busy  or  not  busy  enough,  is  to  be  killed  by  it.  To  try  to  pack 
too  much  living  into  each  minute  or  to  endure  the  passing 
of  the  clock  is  to  be  time’s  slave. 

The  Apostle  Paul  wrote  about  “redeeming  the  time,  be- 
cause the  days  are  evil.”  Some  versions  translate  this  as 
“making  the  very  most  of  the  time  or  buying  up  each 
opportunity.”  What  are  these  opportunities  the  Christian  is 
expected  to  buy?  What  coinage  does  he  use  to  make  this 
barter?  Did  the  Apostle  Paul  expect  people  to  sacrifice  per- 
sonal spiritual  development,  homelife,  and  time  to  become 


aware  of  oneself  or  of  other  people’s  needs?  Yet  who  hasn’t 
heard  the  words:  “I  haven’t  been  home  with  my  family  once 
this  week”?  or  “I’ve  got  something  on  my  schedule  for  near- 
ly every  evening  next  week”?  Is  this  what  it  means  to  live 
with  inner  freedom? 

Each  person  will  have  to  find  his  own  answer  to  the  mat- 
ter of  sanctifying  time,  yet  a few  principles  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  one  being  that  God  never  gives  a person  more 
to  do  than  he  can  handle. 

Quoist  writes  that  if  you  don’t  have  enough  time  to  get 
everything  done,  stop  for  a moment  and  pray.  “Then  place 
your  work  before  God  as  you  do  it.  What  you  can’t  finish, 
leave,  even  if  others  become  insistent  and  refuse  to  under- 
stand, for  God  has  not  given  you  this  work  to  do.”  Would 
such  an  approach  bring  a few  absentee  parents  back  to  their 
homes? 

Maybe  the  church,  whom  we  expect  to  be  a 
leader  in  helping  its  members  live  whole  lives, 
will  have  to  take  the  next  step  by  being  less  con- 
cerned about  getting  workers  to  fill  positions  than 
about  being  sure  these  workers  are  doing  what  God 
wants  them  to  do.  This  might  play  havoc  with 
some  spur-of-the-moment  elections,  but  it  might 
also  help  some  people  from  having  to  pray  for 
their  second  wind  when  they  have  taken  on  more 
than  they  can  handle. 

Yet  the  issue  of  what  to  do  with  our  time  lies  even  deeper 
in  our  basic  attitude  toward  it.  Because  time  has  no  reality 
or  substance,  we  shrink  from  it  and  turn  to  objects,  says 
Heschel.  Many  adults,  he  says,  spend  their  lives  bartering 
their  time  for  the  things  of  space,  the  things  which  can  be 
seen  and  handled.  When  such  people  get  older  and  can  no 
longer  be  actively  involved  in  exchanging  time  for  things, 
they  have  to  face  time  itself.  It  becomes  a nightmare  to 
them,  a thing  to  be  feared.  In  our  society  to  grow  old  is  to 
lose  time,  not  to  gain  it.  To  be  old  is  to  have  time  run 
out”  as  if  life  is  a race  with  time. 

Yet  time  need  not  be  the  enemy  if  we  can  see  each  mo- 
ment as  a holy  moment.  “In  the  whole  vast  expanse  of  hu- 
man history  there  is  only  one  point  of  contact  with  the  Lord 
of  human  history:  the  present  moment,”  says  Quoist.  It  is 
through  the  door  of  the  present  moment  that  God  enters 
into  your  life,  and  it  is  through  you  that  he  enters  into  the 
life  of  the  world.” 

Just  to  be  busy  is  not  to  be  a blessing.  Just  to  kill  time 
is  not  to  live.  Just  to  idealize  the  past  or  to  wait  for  the 
future  is  not  to  be  holy.  God  meets  us  only  in  the  present 
moment.  ^ 
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Here  is  the  sharing  of  one  pastor's  struggle  and  affirmation 
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life,  flexible  and  open  to  new 
sermon  which  follows,  one  of 
gard  it  as  Gideon’s  legacy  to  the 


On  August  4,  1971,  Gideon  G. 
Yoder,  63,  died  unexpectedly  at 
home  in  Hesston,  Kansas.  Gideon 
had  been  a professor  of  Christian 
education  and  church  history  at 
Hesston  College,  and  also  served 
in  the  following  pastorates:  Crys- 
tal Springs,  Burrton  Mennonite, 
Pershing  Street,  and  lately  the 
Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship. In  1956  he  delivered  the 
Conrad  Grebel  Lectures,  helping 
to  answer  the  practical  questions 
on  the  Nurture  and  Evangelism 
of  Children  in  the  believers’ 
church  tradition.  His  lectures,  still 
relevant,  are  available  in  book 
form  from  Herald  Press. 

Gid,  as  his  friends  called  him, 
was  a young  man.  Young  in  the 
sense  that  he  was  excited  about 
insights,  capable  of  creative  change.  The 
his  last,  illustrates  this.  We  may  well  re- 
brotherhood. 


My  faith  is  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  miracle  of 
God  s grace  in  my  life.  “And  hope  maketh  not  ashamed;  be- 
cause the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost”  (Rom.  5:5).  This  miracle  took  place  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  It  was  a crisis  experience  in  an  encounter  with 
God  which  concluded  with  a decisive  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ.  That  experience  has  remained  dynamic. 

I immediately  dedicated  myself  to  a life  of  Christian  dis- 
cipleship  and  to  a lifelong  study  of  Christianity.  My  primary 
sources  have  been  the  Bible  and  the  history  books  with  a 
special  interest  in  the  “story  of  the  church  from  Pentecost 
to  the  present.  During  these  years  I have  come  to  some  def- 
inite conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the 
meaning  of  discipleship.  One  of  these  is  that  the  church  is 
to  approximate  the  incarnation  of  Christ  on  earth  in  mission 
and  method.  This  is  my  basic  theological  view  for  the  posi- 
tion I will  share  in  the  sermon. 

The  Continuation  of  Christ's  Incarnate  Ministry 

Man  is  self-centered  — a sinner  by  nature.  He  is  at  odds 
with  himself,  his  fellowman,  and  God.  On  the  cross  Christ 
faced  this  alienation  and  made  reconciliation  possible.  Com- 
pared to  earthly  rulers  who  frequently  found  kingdoms  on 
a love  of  power,  He  founded  a spiritual  kingdom  on  the 
power  of  love.  This  kingdom  and/or  the  church  is  to  approx- 
imate the  incarnation  of  (the  love  of  God  in  Christ  on  earth) 
Christ  in  extending  His  Spirit  and  ministry.  Paul’s  state- 
ment, “Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (Phil.  2:5)  implies  that  the  community  of  God  on  earth 
is  to  reflect  the  community  of  God  in  heaven. 

This  is  possible  because  love  is  central  in  the  gospel  and 
in  the  new  life  in  Christ.  It  is  to  be  manifest  in  an  attitude 
of  concern,  love,  forgiveness,  good  deeds,  and  the  willingness 


My  Faith  and  M 


to  suffer.  “[Jesus]  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil;  for  God  was  with  him” 
(Acts  10:38).  On  the  cross  He  prayed  for  His  killers,  “Father, 
forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do”  (Lk.  23:34). 
In  His  death  He  made  their  redemption  possible. 

Later,  when  Stephen,  one  of  His  followers,  was  arrested, 
“His  face  was  like  the  face  of  an  angel”  (Acts  6:15),  and 
shortly  before  his  death  he  cried  out  with  a loud  voice, 
“Lord,  do  not  hold  this  sin  against  them”  (Acts  7:60).  Both 
his  attitude  of  forgiveness  and  in  his  death  he  symbolizes 
the  church  on  earth  in  conflict,  conquest,  and  triumph  — the 
church  in  anticipation  of  ultimate  victory  at  the  end  of  time. 

From  Conversion  to  1960 

As  a child  I was  sensitive  to  human  suffering  and  terrified 
by  the  horrors  of  war.  After  I received  my  new  life  in 
Christ,  I began  to  take  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage 
on  war  and  peace  more  seriously.  I turned  to  the  Scriptures 
and  especially  the  New  Testament. 

On  one  occasion,  David,  incited  by  Satan,  went  against  the 
counsel  of  Joab  and  took  a military  census.  God  was  dis- 
pleased. For  punishment,  he  gave  him  three  choices,  (1) 
three  years  of  famine,  (2)  three  months  in  the  hands  of  a 
military  enemy,  or  (3)  three  days  of  punishment  from  the 
Lord  in  pestilence  and  destruction.  David  chose  the  latter, 
and  70,000  men  died  in  Israel.  David’s  sin  was  that  of  de- 
pending on  military  might  instead  of  on  the  Lord.  1 Chron- 
icles 21. 

I also  learned  that  David  was  denied  the  privilege  of 
building  the  temple  because  he  was  involved  in  the  shedding 
of  blood  in  warfare.  1 Chronicles  22:8.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment I saw  a similarity  between  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
several  of  His  early  followers.  This  was  especially  true  of 
Jesus  and  Paul.  For  instance,  Jesus  said,  “Love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you  . . . and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you”  (Mt.  5:45).  Paul  said.  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  . . . 
Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good  (Rom. 
12:20,  21).  I understood  these  and  similar  passages  and  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament  to  imply  that  Christians  should 
suffer  wrong  rather  than  to  do  wrong. 

Early  in  my  college  experience,  I was  introduced 
to  the  notion  that  power  structures  in  society  fre- 
quently destroy  people  physically  and  psycholog- 
ically. This  concept  first  came  in  a single  state- 
ment, “Kings  and  priests  and  statesmen  have 
blasted  the  flower  and  hope  of  man.”  Later,  my 
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insight  was  enhanced  as  I reflected  on  a statement 
by  Robert  Burns,  “Man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
makes  countless  thousands  mourn”  (Man  Was  Made 
to  Mourn). 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  I read  a history  of  Christian 
missions  by  a missionary.  The  author  insisted  that  the  mod- 
ern sin  of  idolatry  is  nationalism.  This  drove  deeper  into 
my  system  of  thought  the  Bible  teaching  that  the  gospel  is 
universal  in  scope  and  character  and  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  nations  or  persons.  Acts  20:34,  35.  I reexamined  Stephen 
Decatur’s  statement,  “Our  country!  in  her  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  right;  but  our  country, 
right  or  wrong.”  My  convictions  deepened  in  the  direction 
that  God’s  only  concern  is  the  world  community. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  1955  to  visit  seven  countries  in 
Europe  and  five  in  the  Middle  East.  The  tragedies  of  World 
War  II  were  still  obvious  on  the  faces  of  many  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  1947-48  Arab-Israeli 
war  was  written  all  over  the  Middle  East.  The  destruction 
of  war  was  still  obvious  in  both  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
I visited  several  war  monuments  and  a military  cemetery. 
The  poverty  of  the  Middle  East  was  staggering,  and  the 
plight  of  the  Arab  refugees  lodged  in  my  heart  permanently. 

During  World  War  II,  I took  a leave  of  absence  from  my 
church  to  serve  as  a Civilian  Public  Service  Camp  Director. 
During  the  war  and  following  when  a peacetime  program  was 
set  up  for  conscientious  objectors,  I accepted  the  concept 
with  little  question.  The  emphasis  on  service  and  good  deeds 
seemed  satisfying  and  yet  occasionally  I had  uneasy  feelings. 
It  didn’t  occur  to  me,  however,  that  cooperation  with  military 
conscription,  even  as  a conscientious  objector,  would  make  it 
easier  for  one  of  the  power  structures  of  society  to  continue 
crushing  people. 

From  World  War  II  to  1960, 1 basically  accepted 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  Romans  13  that 
Christians  should  always  practice  obedience  to  civil 
authorities.  And  yet  at  times  I was  deeply  dis- 
turbed. It  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  some  of  God’s  people  disre- 
garded civil  law  when  it  violated  their  consciences. 

Daniel  deliberately  disobeyed  while  in  Babylon  and  was 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  Daniel  6:1-28.  The  early  Christians 
followed  the  same  procedure.  Their  principle  was,  “We  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men”  (Acts  5:29).  They  accepted 
both  imprisonment  and  martyrdom.  I was  deeply  troubled  by 


the  silence  of  many  Christians  in  Germany  while  Adolf 
Hitler  exterminated  six  million  Jews.  The  bright  spot  in  this 
episode,  of  course,  was  that  a significant  number  withstood 
Mr.  Hitler  in  the  practice  of  civil  disobedience  and  were  im- 
prisoned or  martyred. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  significant  experiences  for  me  and 
my  family  was  an  eight-year  pastorate  at  the  Burrton  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Burrton,  Kansas,  which  began  September  1, 
1956.  By  and  large  this  was  an  open-minded,  warm-hearted 
church  with  very  few  legalistic  and  uptight  pietistic  views. 
I enjoyed  complete  freedom  in  the  pulpit.  The  deacons  as- 
sured me  at  the  outset  that  I was  completely  free  to  preach 
against  all  sin  and  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  I understood  it. 

My  sermons  often  emerged  from  the  historical  and  eschat- 
ological (future  events)  context.  I frequently  reminded  the 
congregation  of  the  impending  judgment  of  God  on  the  na- 
tions, including  our  own  nation,  and  of  the  need  for  re- 
pentance. This  freedom  was  very  significant  in  my  continued 
quest  for  the  truth  as  we  entered  the  decade  of  the  1960s. 


There  is  nothing  more  antithetical  to  Christianity  than  war. 
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My  Struggle  in  the  Decade  of  the  Sixties 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  I was  a pastor  and  a col- 
lege professor.  Mrs.  Yoder  was  busy  with  the  family.  The 
five  children  were  still  at  home.  The  oldest  son  was  in  col- 
lege and  planning  to  do  his  service  in  I-W.  The  two  younger 
boys  didn’t  need  to  make  an  immediate  decision.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  the  boys  would  do  their  service  was  never  an 
issue.  It  was  always  assumed  that  they  would  have  the  moral 
insight  required  to  make  their  own  decision. 

When  we  entered  the  decade,  I was  developing  a new 
moral  consciousness  and  world  concern.  This  was  the  result, 
in  part,  of  the  tragic  news  coming  across  the  news  media. 
The  Civil  Rights  movement  was  taking  root  in  our  country, 
poverty  was  becoming  a world  issue,  the  underprivileged 
countries  were  struggling  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  their 
people,  the  third  world  was  emerging  and  the  Arab  refugees 
of  the  Middle  East  were  becoming  indignant.  In  addition  to 
these  movements,  the  United  States  was  becoming  involved 
in  an  undeclared  war  in  Southeast  Asia  — a war  destined 
to  become  our  longest.  We  are  now  in  the  second  decade  of 
that  war. 

These  and  other  events  drove  me  to  search  my  own  soul 
and  to  continue  my  reflection  of  the  meaning  of  Christ  for 
our  kind  of  tragic  world.  I also  continued  my  study  of  his- 
tory and  Christianity  with  a special  interest  in  the  two 
World  Wars  and  the  Korean  Conflict.  World  War  I,  1914- 
1918,  was  fought  “to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,” 
World  War  II,  1939-1945,  was  fought  for  the  four  freedoms: 
“The  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  worship,  the  free- 
dom from  want,  and  the  freedom  from  fear  (Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  January  6,  1941). 
The  Korean  War,  1950-1953,  was  fought  for  the  containment 
of  communism. 

Judging  the  results  of  these  wars  in  terms  of  the 
stated  objectives,  I was  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
war  as  a method  of  solving  the  world’s  problems. 

About  this  time  I heard  the  British  historian,  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee, declare  that  war  is  obsolete  as  a method  of  solving  the 
world’s  problems  and  that  if  man  wishes  to  survive  he  must 
learn  to  live  in  peace  and  pool  his  resources. 

As  we  moved  on  into  the  sixties,  the  war  in  Indochina 
divided  the  nation  and  alienated  our  youth.  Draft  counseling 
and  draft  dodging  became  common.  On  one  day  in  Decem- 
ber 1970,  343  men  were  scheduled  to  report  for  induction 
in  the  Chicago  area.  Two  hundred  three  failed  to  show  up. 
They  are  currently  being  rounded  up  and  inducted  (CBS 
News,  January  20,  1970).  Hundreds  of  young  men  fled  to 
Canada  and  other  countries.  Some  of  them,  a number  sig- 
nificant enough  to  be  embarrassing,  went  to  prison. 

Antiwar  songs,  war  protests,  peace  vigils,  and  peace 
marches  became  numerous.  Returning  veterans  organized 
frequently  and  protested.  Desertions  in  the  army  reached 
an  all-time  high.  Thousands  of  youth  including  our  service- 
men turned  to  drugs.  The  decade  was  also  marked  by  race 
riots,  campus  unrest,  and  frequent  bombings  in  our  large 


cities.  The  black  people  had  their  hopes  shattered  in  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  youth  of  the  world 
lost  two  of  the  men  they  had  counted  on  for  world  leader- 
ship, John  and  Robert  Kennedy. 

During  the  decade  it  became  obvious  that  many 
youth  all  over  the  world  were  becoming  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  war.  They  saw  no  future  in  con- 
tinuing to  kill  each  other  at  the  request  of  their 
statesmen  to  defend  the  existing  power  structures 
and  institutions.  They  were  becoming  outraged 
with  a sense  of  values  that  demanded  their  partic- 
ipation in  both  barbaric  and  highly  sophisticated 
and  technological  methods  of  killing. 

Furthermore,  their  concept  of  patriotism  forced  them  to 
communicate  their  concern.  When  they  found  it  impossible 
to  communicate  this  concern  to  their  elders  and  statesmen, 
they  frequently  became  frustrated  and  developed  a variety 
of  behavior  patterns.  In  all  fairness  to  the  adults,  however, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  many  did  understand.  Among 
these  was  Walter  Cronkite  of  CBS  News.  Recently,  after 
visiting  with  some  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Cairo, 
Egypt,  he  commented,  “As  with  the  young  everywhere  there 
is  a mood  of  deep  concern”  (CBS  News,  January  18,  1971). 

In  my  identification  with  youth,  especially  our  own  youth, 
and  their  feelings  on  the  Vietnam  War,  I developed  an  ur- 
gency to  interpret  their  concern  to  my  peers.  I attempted 
to  explain  what  the  agony  and  alienation  was  all  about.  I 
made  repeated  attempts  but  found  it  very  difficult  and  in 
many  instances  impossible.  This  was  also  true  of  many 
church  people.  The  hostility  toward  peaceful  and  unevent- 
ful peace  marches  and  peace  vigils  was  unbelievable.  I found 
little  understanding  of  the  men  in  our  country  who  went  to 
jail  or  fled  to  another  country  to  avoid  involvement  in  the 
“military  complex.” 

People  who  should  have  understood  most,  often  understood 
least.  I was  greatly  distressed  and  frequently  turned  to  peo- 
ple younger  than  my  peers.  Sometimes  I found  understand- 
ing, but  I discovered  that  the  record  wasn’t  much  better. 
The  brighter  spot  was  always  the  people,  regardless  of 
their  age,  who  were  involved  enough  to  understand  and 
courageous  enough  to  come  through  with  their  convictions. 
Here  again  I refer  to  Walter  Cronkite  as  an  example. 
Through  the  years  he  kept  putting  in  sharp  punch  lines  for 
the  truth.  Recently,  after  associating  the  poverty  of  Egypt 
with  its  huge  defense  budget,  he  referred  to  our  gigantic  de- 
fense budget  and  said,  “The  tragic  meaning  of  it  all  is  in- 
escapable” (CBS  News,  January  21,  1971). 

During  the  decade  of  the  sixties  I probed  more 
deeply  into  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Romans  and 
also  examined  further  other  biblical  passages  deal- 
ing with  the  Christian’s  relationship  with  the 
civil  government.  It  became  obvious  to  me  that 
the  Christian  must  be  prepared  to  face  conflict 
with  the  state  when  he  is  required  to  do  some- 
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For  me  to  cooperate  with  military  conscription  is  to  continue  to  cooper- 
ate with  a structure  based  on  violence  and  dehumanization.  It  is  to  let 
the  process  of  mistrust,  deceit,  and  alienation  to  go  unchallenged. 


thing  which  his  conscience  forbids.  If,  however, 
he  chooses  civil  disobedience,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  the  penalty  involved.  His  reward  will,  of 
course,  be  a good  conscience  toward  both  God 
and  man. 

My  Decision  and  Position 

During  the  last  half  of  the  sixties,  I moved  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  noncooperation  with  military  conscription.  In 
1968  and  1969  I shared  my  convictions  occasionally.  My  final 
decision  came  in  1969.  I was  encouraged  by  the  decision  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  to  support  its  men  who  chose  the 
more  costly  discipleship  of  noncooperation. 

Basic  in  my  decision  was  my  attitude  toward  war  apart 
from  the  question  of  noncooperation.  It  was  obvious  to  me 
that  war  was  not  the  solution  to  the  world’s  problems.  Ra- 
ther than  solving  problems,  it  created  the  seed  for  future 
wars.  I was  also  convinced  that  “the  first  casualty  in  war  is 
truth.  This  is  why  the  real  reason  for  a war  is  usually  re- 
placed by  an  acceptable  reason  in  the  form  of  propaganda. 

Then  there  is  the  inconsistency  of  many  war  policies  and 
practices.  According  to  Senator  Fulbright,  “We  are  the  big- 
gest arms  merchant  in  the  world.”  We  supply  forty-seven 
countries  with  military  aid.  Sometimes  the  military  aid  we 
sell  to  other  countries  is  finally  used  to  kill  our  own  men.  In 


the  Vietnam  war  one  village  was  destroyed  in  order  to 
save  it! 

We  also  talk  about  limited  and  sometimes  even  about  light 
bombing.  It  seems  to  make  us  feel  good  that  we  use  air 
power  in  Cambodia  instead  of  ground  troops.  It  is  also 
easier  to  dehumanize  and  kill  people  when  we  consider 
them  less  human  than  ourselves  and  when  we  can  avoid 
involvement  in  the  actual  suffering  by  hitting  long-range 
targets  or  by  dropping  bombs  from  the  air.  But  warfare  can 
never  be  dignified  and  glorified  to  one  who  has  a sense  of 
moral  decency.  “It  is  hell.”  When  we  decorate  servicemen, 
we  ignore  the  gory  details  of  both  kill  and  overkill. 

Since  I am  convinced  that  the  “military  com- 
plex” is  one  of  the  structures  in  our  society  that 
crushes  and  destroys  people  unnecessarily,  I find 
it  impossible  to  cooperate  with  conscription  even 
in  alternate  service.  For  me  to  cooperate  with 
military  conscription  is  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  a structure  based  on  violence  and  dehuman- 
ization. It  is  to  let  the  process  of  mistrust,  deceit, 
and  alienation  go  unchallenged.  It  is  to  help  con- 
tinue the  war  game  for  years  to  come. 

I believe  war  will  continue  until  decent  people  demand  an 
end  to  the  immorality  of  killing.  We  have  become  so  hard- 
ened to  human  suffering  that  we  continue  to  train  our  young 
to  kill  each  other.  Man  is  the  only  one  of  God’s  creatures 
that  operates  this  way.  Psychologically,  there  must  be  some- 
thing about  it.  If  all  the  Christians  in  just  one  denomina- 
tion in  the  world  would  rise  up  in  noncooperation,  we  might 
make  a dent  in  the  insanity  of  warfare. 

It  is  not  enough  to  do  good  deeds.  We  must  do  some- 
thing before  the  bombs  are  dropped,  the  napalm  spilled,  and 
the  vegetation  defoliated.  We  must  identify  with  human  dis- 
tress before  ambulances  are  needed.  It  is  better  to  stop  the 
jeeps  before  they  run  over  people  than  to  pick  up  the  cas- 
ualties later.  We  should,  of  course,  also  continue  to  drive 
ambulances  and  to  serve  wherever  we  are  needed.  But  this 
need  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  and  dono  by  men  of  mili- 
tary age.  Furthermore,  Christians  should  be  involved  in  the 
needs  of  humanity  throughout  all  of  life,  not  just  when  they 
are  of  conscription  age  and  because  their  country  has  military 
conscription. 

There  are  several  ways  to  communicate  convictions.  One  is 
to  speak  out.  Another  is  to  demonstrate  by  action.  If  I,  a 
Mennonite  pastor,  went  to  prison  for  my  faith,  my  country 
would  need  to  deal  with  its  own  conscience.  The  local  com- 
munity would  also  need  to  think  through  the  implications 
of  my  position.  I believe  it  would  be  a cleansing  experience 
for  the  City  of  Hesston  and  the  larger  community  to  examine 
its  feelings  regarding  my  position. 

Individuals  within  the  community  could  examine  the  moral 
issues  involved  and  determine  whether  they  have  sufficient 
freedom  in  Christ  to  understand  and  tolerate  this  kind  of 
conviction  and  action.  It  might  also  help  the  churches  of 
Hesston  practice  fuller  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Finally, 
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I believe  it  would  be  a method  of  identifying  with  suffering 
humanity. 

Questions  Emerging  from  My  Position 

Several  questions  will  naturally  emerge  from  my  position. 

1.  How  do  you  intend  to  counsel  young  men  of  draft  age? 
Since  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  Lord  of  conscience,  I have  no  de- 
sire to  force  my  position  on  anyone.  I plan  to  help  each 
youth  to  think  through  the  implications  of  the  options  from 
military  service  to  noncooperation  and  to  help  him  search 
his  own  soul  in  the  context  of  his  faith.  In  connection  with 
my  counseling,  it  will  be  emphasized  that  each  person  is 
morally  responsible.  I will,  of  course,  also  hope  to  have  the 
brotherhood  share  in  the  total  counseling  process. 

Regardless  of  the  decision  that  is  finally  made,  I will  min- 
ister in  love  and  will  seek  to  identify  with  both  Christians 
and  non-Christians.  For  those  who  choose  noncooperation, 

I will  identify  with  them  and  also  seek  to  interpret  their 
position  to  society  and  especially  to  the  church. 

2.  Why  waste  your  time  in  prison  when  there  are  so  many 
useful  things  to  do?  This  question  may  be  legitimate,  but  it 
is  not  the  major  issue.  Evidently  it  was  not  important  to 
the  early  Christians  and  to  countless  thousands  since  who 
went  to  prison  and  to  martyrdom  for  their  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ.  These  people  were  not  hung-up  on  our  posi- 
tive versus  negative  piety.  They  considered  faithfulness  more 
important  than  usefulness.  They  were  obedient  and  left  the 
results  with  God. 

To  say  that  one  can  definitely  do  more  good  by  going  into 
some  form  of  service  than  by  going  to  prison  is  to  ignore 
the  experience  of  the  apostolic  church.  It  is  like  saying  that 
every  Christian  can  do  more  good  by  living  than  by  suffer- 
ing and  dying.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  subject  to  rationalistic 
institutionalism.  God  works  in  mysterious  ways.  Writing  to  the 
church  at  Philippi  from  prison,  Paul  said,  “I  want  you  to 
know,  brethren,  that  what  has  happened  to  me  has  really 
served  to  advance  the  gospel,  so  that  it  has  become  known 
throughout  the  whole  praetorian  guard  and  to  all  the  rest 
that  my  imprisonment,  is  for  Christ;  and  most  of  the  breth- 
ren have  been'  made  confident  in  the  Lord  because  of  my 
imprisonment,  and  are  much  more  bold  to  speak  the  word 
of  God  without  fear”  (Phil.  1:12-14). 

3.  Why  take  a position  when  one  is  past  military  age?  There 
is  no  time  in  life  when  one  is  exempt  from  moral  decision 
and  from  identifying  with  suffering  humanity.  Furthermore, 
it  seems  inconsistent  for  older  Christians  to  avoid  open  in- 
volvement in  moral  decision  and  discipleship.  Too,  it  is  im- 
possible to  remain  neutral  on  major  social  and  moral  issues 
and  remain  committed  to  Christ. 

4.  What  are  your  political  and  patriotic  commitments?  As 
a citizen  I love  my  country.  I will  seek  to  be  obedient  and 
will  support  it  in  every  way  I can,  but  will  also  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  world  community.  My  concept  of  patriotism 
will  demand  that  I seek  to  make  my  country  better  by  both 
praise  and  criticism.  When  civil  law  conflicts  with  moral  law, 
I will  give  priority  to  moral  law. 

The  extent  to  which  I will  participate  in  politics  is  under 


consideration.  I have  no  commitment  to  any  political  system 
or  party  which  are  prior  to  my  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Rather,  I am  fully  committed  to  the  Judaic-Christian  concepts 
of  love,  justice,  and  mercy  within  all  political  systems  and 
parties  and  will  work  to  that  end.  It  should  be  understood, 
though,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  solving  the  world’s  prob- 
lems apart  from  Jesus  Christ. 

Conclusion 

Brethren,  I have  shared  my  soul  struggle  and  position. 
Where  else  could  I go  but  to  the  Lord  and  His  people  — 
my  own  brothers  and  sisters?  If  I were  of  military  age,  I 
would  be  imprisoned  for  my  faith.  In  this  event,  I would 
hope  to  feel  toward  you  like  Paul  felt  toward  the  Philippian 
Christians  when  he  wrote  to  them  from  prison  and  said,  “It 
is  right  for  me  to  feel  thus  about  you  all,  because  I hold 
you  in  my  heart,  for  you  are  all  partakers  with  me  of  grace, 
both  in  my  imprisonment  and  in  the  defense  and  confirmation 
of  the  gospel”  (Phil.  1:7). 

Can  you  accept  me  with  these  convictions,  or  should  I have 
covered  them  up?  If  you  know  of  anything  better  to  do 
with  the  moving  of  the  Spirit  in  my  life,  I am  open  to  your 
counsel.  If  the  sharing  of  my  position  is  an  embarrassment 
to  the  fellowship,  I submit  to  your  judgment.  I ask  to  be 
remembered  in  your  prayers.  Furthermore,  I covet  for  each 
of  you  the  joy  of  obedience  to  God’s  will.  I have  never  been 
happier  nor  have  I felt  a greater  burden  lifted  since  my 
conversion  that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  enabled  me  to  decide 
to  share  my  struggle  and  victory  with  you. 

My  spiritual  achievements  are  not  impressive;  neither  is  my 
service  record  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  My  only  hope  is  the 
cross.  “But  God  forbid  that  I should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  and  I unto  the  world”  (Gal.  6:14). 


Mispronounced 

In  Isaiah  58,  God  speaks  of  the  right  observance  of 
fasts,  and  if  we  keep  His  fasts  in  His  way,  “Then”  he  says 
in  verse  8,  “shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and 
thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily:  and  thy  righteousness 
shall  go  before  thee;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  re- 
reward.” Some  preachers  today  still  pronounce  the  word 
rear  ward.  God  is  not  speaking  of  rewards  in  this  place, 
but  of  how  God  surrounds  His  own  on  their  way.  “Thy 
righteousness,”  which  is  God,  “shall  go  before  thee  and  the 
Lord  will  bring  up  the  rear. 

This  unusual  word  is  also  found  in  Isaiah  52:12,  in 
Numbers  10:25,  and  in  Joshua  6:9-13.  In  every  case  it 
speaks  of  bringing  up  the  rear.  In  pronouncing  the  word 
“re  reward,”  the  real  meaning  of  the  verse  is  changed. 

— Mary  Miller. 
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Bender  Appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  BCM 


The  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries 
of  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  appointed 
Ross  T.  Bender  as 
its  first  executive  sec- 
retary for  a two-year 
term,  beginning  July 
1,  1972,  according  to  a 
joint  announcement 
today  by  its  chairman 
Richard  C.  Detweiler, 

John  H.  Yoder,  presi- 
dent, Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  and  Lloyd 
L.  Ramseyer,  acting  president,  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary.  Bender  is  dean 
of  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  whose  boards  have 
approved  a two-year  leave  for  him  to  facil- 
itate the  development  of  the  program  of  the 
newly  formed  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries. 

This  new  Board  is  one  of  five  in  the 
structure  of  the  Mennonite  Church  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
meeting  in  Kitchener  in  Aug.  1971.  The 
other  Boards  are  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  and  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid  Board.  The  program  of 
these  five  Boards  is  coordinated  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  its  staff  as  well  as  by  a Coordinating 
Council  consisting  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  five  program  Boards  and  the  General 
Board. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  according  to  its  charter  “shall  be 
concerned  with  evangelism,  nurture,  worship, 
the  pastoral  ministry,  congregational  func- 
tion and  structure,  leadership,  music,  peace 
and  social  concerns,  stewardship,  planning, 
church  buildings,  and  camping.  It  shall  con- 
cern itself  with  educational  policy  and 
development  and  appropriate  literature.  It 
shall  be  sensitive  to  special  group  interests, 
e.g.,  laymen,  youth,  women,  family,  young 
adults.  The  Board  shall  develop  programs 
and  provide  resources  which  will  assist 
the  congregation  to  achieve  its  goals  and 
fulfill  its  mission.’ 

Ross  Bender  comes  to  this  new  assign- 
ment with  a wide  experience  in  both  church 
and  educational  circles.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Goshen  College,  1954,  and  a graduate  of  the 
Goshen  Seminary  in  1956.  He  received  his 


PhD  degree  from  Yale  University  in  1962. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  involved  in 
teaching  both  in  the  public  and  church 
schools.  He  served  as  principal  of  Rock- 
way Mennonite  School,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
1956-1960.  He  began  teaching  at  Goshen 
College  Biblical  Seminary  in  1962  and  was 
appointed  as  dean  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  in  1964. 

He  has  also  had  experience  in  leadership 
in  Mennonite  congregations.  In  1958-60  he 
was  associate  pastor  at  the  Erb  Street 
Mennonite  Church  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 
In  1970-71  he  was  associate  pastor  at  the 
Plains  Mennonite  Church  in  Lansdale,  Pa. 
He  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Elders  at 
the  College  Mennonite  Church  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  where  he  is  a member  and  participates 
actively  in  its  teaching,  preaching,  and 
counseling  ministries  as  well  as  in  its 
small  group  life.  For  several  years  he  led 
a committee  of  that  church  in  a study  of 
its  structures  of  congregational  life  and 
ministries  which  resulted  in  major  orga- 
nizational change. 

His  inaugural  address  as  dean  of  the 
seminaries  was  published  in  the  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review  (July,  1965)  and  was 
entitled,  “Seminary  and  Congregation: 
Communities  of  Discernment.”  A recent 
publication  by  Herald  Press  is  his  book 
The  People  of  God:  A Mennonite  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Free  Church  Tradition.  This 
resulted  from  a two-year  study  in  depth  of 
the  theological  and  educational  foundations 
of  the  seminary  curriculum. 

A very  important  qualification  which  Ross 
Bender  brings  to  his  new  assignment  is  his 
experience  with  the  Mennonite  Commission 
for  Christian  Education  1961-71.  During 
these  years  he  served  as  chairman  from 
1963-1971.  The  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  is  especially  glad  that  its  work 
can  begin  immediately  because  of  the  past 
experience  which  he  has  had  with  the 
Commission.  He  has  also  served  in  the  past 
as  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Ross  is  a native  of  Tavistock,  Ont.,  and 
is  married  to  the  former  Ruth  Steinmann. 
They  are  the  parents  of  five  children.  The 
Bender  family  will  continue  to  live  at 
Goshen  during  this  two-year  term  of  ser- 
vice. The  location  of  the  BCM  office  will 
be  somewhere  in  the  Goshen  area.  Other 


staff  persons  on  the  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  (in  process  of  appointment) 
will  be  located  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  in 
other  areas  which  are  strategic  to  their 
work  assignment. 

Although  as  a teacher  (Ross  Bender  is  a 
member  of  the  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 
faculty)  his  office  as  dean  is  the  central 
administrative  function  in  the  Associated 
Seminaries  program.  Thus  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary  serving  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  brotherhood  shares  in 
the  sacrifice  of  making  an  executive  officer 
available  to  the  new  Board. 

By  commitment  and  conviction,  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  stands  ready  to  share 
personnel  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Most  of  the  other 
faculty  members  have  already  given  blocks 
of  a year’s  service  or  more  to  projects 
related  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  The 
Goshen  board  and  faculty,  therefore,  will- 
ingly lend  their  support  to  the  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  and  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  their  concern  that  the  new 
agency  begin  its  work  with  an  experienced 
executive. 

An  acting  dean  will  be  named  by  AMBS 
for  the  two-year  period.  During  his  leave 
Bender  will  carry  out  certain  projects  for 
the  seminary  administration  on  marginal 
time  made  available  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries. 


Good  News  to  China? 

What  does  it  mean  to  the  Christian 
church  to  have  the  U.S.  president  visit 
China?  If  the  president  goes,  will  the 
church  be  far  behind?  One  hundred  years 
ago  we  would  not  have  doubted  it. 

Government,  exploiter-traders,  and 
missionaries  went  into  underdeveloped 
countries  at  the  same  time  if  not  together. 
Though  none  should  doubt  that  missionaries 
had  a genuine  interest  in  people,  the 
record  shows  that  many  imposed  a foreign 
culture  along  with  the  gospel  and  depended 
too  much  on  the  support  of  home  govern- 
ments. 

Missionaries  of  vision  long  ago  abandoned 
the  colonial  approach.  But  what  are  the 
chances  of  any  Christian  approach  to 
China?  A recent  report  holds  that  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  of  1966  destroyed  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  in  China.  Chinese  to- 
day have  basically  one  religion:  Maoism. 
With  this  close  tie  between  “church”  and 
state,  the  Chinese  government  will  permit 
no  proselyting. 

Has  the  opening  of  contact  then  no 
significance  for  the  church?  Yes  it  does.  For 
anyone  who  seeks  peace,  the  lessening  of 
tension  between  the  richest  country  and  the 
most  populous  will  appear  a good  thing. 
Western  Christians  can  now  profit  from 
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increased  opportunities  for  information 
and  interchange  between  China  and  other 
countries. 

Any  church  with  a worldwide  perspective 
will  see  that  North  Americans  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  can  take  the  love  of  Christ. 
Perhaps  Japanese  Christians  should  go  to 
China  in  repentance  for  the  crimes  of 
Japan  against  China.  Or  it  may  be  that 
African  Christians  will  have  a message 
that  Chinese  can  respect  since  Africans 
too  remember  colonial  oppression. 

The  “opening”  of  China  means  new 
opportunities  for  the  church,  but  not  of  the 
old  kind.  To  bear  good  news  to  China  as 
to  any  other  place  today,  calls  for  repen- 
tance, love,  and  humility.  But  then  we  re- 
call that  it  was  prophesied  our  Savior 
would  be  “a  man  of  sorrows.”  He  came 
from  a small  place,  carried  out  His  mission 
with  very  little  money,  was  killed  as  a 
criminal,  and  buried  in  another’s  grave. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  His  methods. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 

MBM  Board  Ponders 
Budgets 

“We  may  close  our  current  fiscal  period 
Mar.  31  meeting  our  budget,  or  we  may 
close  out  with  as  much  as  a $100,000 
deficit  in  our  general  fund.” 

Eight  out  of  ten  members  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  meeting  at  Board  offices 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  15  and  16,  heard 
David  Leatherman,  Board  treasurer  make 
that  prediction.  Leatherman  made  the 
statement  in  spite  of  his  recommendations 
for  allocating  part  of  $200,000  in  estate 
funds  to  current  operations. 


James  Detweiler,  Metamora,  111.,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  MBM  and  Gerald  E.  Good,  member. 


Leatherman  based  his  analysis  on  a 
Jan.  31  financial  statement  which  showed 
contributions  down  about  one  percent  and 
expenditures  up  2 1/2  percent  over  the 
similar  period  in  operations,  Apr.  1,  1970, 
to  Jan.  31,  1971,  inclusive. 

James  Kratz,  associate  secretary  for  over- 
seas missions,  told  the  group  that  in  light 
of  the  effect  of  U.S.  dollar  devaluation  — 


in  Japan  and  Europe  particularly — the 
overseas  office  adjusted  missionary  field 
allowances  in  January.  Even  with  devalua- 
tion of  currencies  in  other  (Latin  American) 
countries  which  place  the  U.S.  dollar  in  a 
more  favorable  position,  the  dollar  costs 
of  the  Board’s  overseas  missions  have 
increased  by  $20,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Financial  planning  also  indicates  priori- 
ties. Lupe  de  Leon  quoted  persons  from 
minority  congregations  who  see  minority  con- 
cerns far  down  the  priorities  of  the  Board 
in  its  operations.  The  Board  indeed  saw  no 
way  to  appropriate  funds  for  Minority 
Ministries,  thus  leaving  Minority  Ministries 
Council  restricted  to  the  income  it  derives 
from  Compassion  Fund. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  current 
financial  status  and  giving  direction  to 
financial  officers  for  closing  books  at  year 
end  on  Mar.  31,  the  Board  also  reviewed 
a budget  for  the  1972-73  fiscal  period.  The 
budget  provides  for  no  increase  in  contribu- 
tions and  left  several  divisions  wondering 
how  they  were  going  to  reduce  their  pro- 
jected expenditures  to  the  approved  levels. 
Several  administrative  committees  will  be 
working  with  that  concern. 

“In  a few  months,”  Ernest  Bennett  told 
the  Board,  “we  must  also  complete  our 
planning  for  our  1973-74  budget.  What  kind 
of  level  ought  we  to  project?”  In  the  end 
he  was  encouraged  to  begin  preliminary 
budget  planning  on  a 5 percent  increase  for 
1973-74. 

The  major  program  change  approved  by 
the  Board  involved  a new  office  for  its 
Mass  Communications  Division  (Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.)  Harrisonburg,  Va.  MBI, 
Ken  Weaver  told  the  Board,  is  badly  over- 
crowded in  its  present  offices. 

At  the  same  time  they  will  likely  need 
new  studio  facilities  (to  replace  their 
present  rented  ones).  Approved  was  the 
purchase  of  the  Steele  Appliance  building 
near  Eastern  Mennonite  College  in  Har- 
risonburg and  the  sale  of  the  former  facility. 
Proceeds  from  the  sale  are  expected  to 
cover  most  of  the  purchase  and  remodeling 
costs  of  the  new  building. 

KKEM  Development 
Seminar  in  Muria 

In  the  Muria  area  of  Central  Java,  the 
Mennonite  Joint  Economic  Commission 
(KKEM)  has  more  than  $28,000  invested  in 
41  projects,  according  to  a report  given 
by  Soebandi  Kernawidjaja,  KKEM’s  full- 
time staff  member,  at  a recent  two-day 
session  of  the  project  committees  and 
Board  members. 

KKEM,  formed  less  than  four  years  ago, 
is  a four-way  partnership  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  European  Mennonite 
Evangelism  Committee  (EMEK),  the  Java- 
nese Synod,  and  the  Chinese  Synod.  The 
Commission’s  purposes  are  to  improve  the 


Bringing  in  part  of  the  day’s  catch  from  one 
of  KKEM’s  fishing  projects. 


living  standard  of  the  people  in  the  Muria 
area,  encourage  the  local  population  to 
work  through  and  find  solutions  to  their 
problems  by  self-help,  and  to  provide  ex- 
perience in  new  methods  of  agriculture  and 
economic  development. 

The  two-day  upgrading  session  was  held 
on  the  campus  of  the  Mennonite  Seminary, 
Academi  Kristen  Wijata  Watjana  (AKWW), 
in  Pati,  Java.  The  seminary  is  interested 
in  sponsoring  many  more  such  seminars  for 
groups  within  the  Mennonite  churches  in 
Indonesia.  — Paul  Longacre. 

Missions  Received 
Brenneman  Bequest 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  recently  received  partial  distribution 
of  a bequest  in  the  amount  of  $130,307 
from  the  estate  of  Alpheus  and  Ellen 
(Landis)  Brenneman.  Alpheus  died  Nov.  18, 

1969,  and  Ellen  passed  away  Nov.  7, 

1970.  Ellen  was  originally  from  Lititz, 
Pa.  They  had  no  children. 

The  Brennemans  expressed  a longtime 
interest  in  missions.  Several  years  before 
Alpheus’  death  they  had  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Mennonite  Foundation 
regarding  their  estate  planning  and 
preparation  of  wills,  including  the  possibil- 
ity of  giving  one  of  their  farms  as  an 
annuity  gift.  Since  this  gift  had  not  material- 
ized at  the  time  of  Alpheus’  death,  one 
of  Ellen’s  chief  concerns  immediately 
after  his  death  was  to  carry  out  his  wish 
in  this  regard.  In  January  1970,  a 77-acre 
farm  valued  at  $46,000,  was  deeded  to 
the  Mennonite  Foundation  as  an  annuity 
gift. 
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The  gift  was  announced  and  dedicated  in 
a Sunday  morning  service  at  the  Central 
Mennonite  Church,  Elida,  Ohio,  where  the 
Brennemans  were  members.  Ellen’s  wish 
and  prayer  at  that  time  was;  “May  the  gift 
of  this  farm  be  a blessing  to  the  ones 
who  receive  the  benefits  and  may  many 
souls  be  brought  into  the  kingdom.”  She 
has  been  described  as  “a  very  humble 
person,”  and  she  expressed  her  joy  in 
being  able  to  “share  with  the  church”  in 
this  manner. 

When  the  Foundation  liquidates  the 
above  mentioned  farm,  its  cash  value  and 
the  $130,307  will  be  distributed  according 
to  the  Brennemans’  designation.  The  major 
portion  of  the  estate  is  designated  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  programs  and 
the  remainder  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Ohio  and  Eastern  District 
Mission  Board,  and  Sunshine  Children’s 
Home,  Maumee,  Ohio.  Sunshine  Home 
is  administered  by  the  Board  through  its 
Health  and  Welfare  division. 

MMHS  Plans 
Retardation  Study 

A special  emphasis  on  mental  retarda- 
tion is  planned  for  the  annual  Mennonite 
Health  Assembly  being  held  Mar.  6-9  at 
the  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel.  The  Assembly 
planners  and  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  (MMHS)  are  cooperating  in  pro- 
viding a program  especially  for  persons 
and  institutions  who  are  working  in  or 


concerned  about  child  care  and  mental 
retardation. 

The  program  will  include  the  sharing  of 
experiences  and  problems  by  approximately 
eight  Mennonite  institutions  which  have 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
will  be  represented.  A considerable 
amount  of  activity  by  Mennonites  in 
various  communities  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  has  been  reported.  Two  work- 
shop sessions  are  planned,  led  by  Frances 
Bontrager  arid  Charles  Seevers  of  Aux 
Chandelles,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  with  the  help 
of  Robert  Witmer,  who  has  worked  in 
Paris,  France,  in  sheltered  workshops  of 
Mennonite  Missions.  The  two  sessions  will 
focus  on  “Child  Care  Under  the  Develop- 
ment Model,  with  Case  Study.” 

An  evening  program  will  be  devoted  to 
residential  care  models  as  observed  in 
Europe  by  Seevers,  Witmer,  and  Arthur 
Jost  of  Kings  View  Hospital,  Reedley, 
Calif.  Some  of  the  European  countries  have 
led  the  field  in  providing  better  and  more 
progressive  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  experiences  will 
be  adaptable  and  usable  in  some  of  the 
Mennonite  programs  in  North  America. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Mennonite  Health 
Assembly  also  provides  the  opportunity 
for  MMHS  and  the  existing  programs  to 
consider  the  future  task  of  the  church  in 
behalf  of  the  handicapped.  A caucus  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  program  is  being 
called  to  help  determine  the  future  course 
in  this  direction. 


Sauder  and  Lind 
to  Visit  Haiti 

James  Sauder,  Route  1,  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  will  accompany  Wilbert  Lind,  35  N.  11th 
St.,  Akron,  Pa.,  to  Haiti  from  Mar.  17  to 
Apr.  6 for  a Bible-teaching  ministry  among 
pastors  and  lay  leaders  of  independent 
churches  there.  Sponsored  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga, 
Pa.,  Lind  has  already  conducted  nine  simi- 
lar intensive,  two-week  Bible  schools  in 
Haiti.  Sauder  accompanied  him  on  his  last 
trip  in  October  1971. 

The  Christian  church  in  Haiti  is  quite 
fragmented,  representing  the  efforts  of 
many  denominations  and  mission  boards. 
There  is  a large  number  of  independent 
churches  who  remain  unaffiliated  with  any 
other  religious  group.  Lind  and  Sauder  do 
not  plan  to  establish  another  competing 
church  organization  but  rather  hope  to 
strengthen  and  nurture  small  struggling 
churches  already  in  existence. 

Central  Christian  Cited 
for  Innovation 

Ohio  Schools , official  publication  of  the 
Ohio  Educational  Association,  carried  a 
story  on  innovation  at  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  in  its  Feb.  11, 
1972,  issue.  By  way  of  introduction,  the 
article  referred  to  the  development  of 
mini-courses  in  “hundreds  of  high  schools.” 

“The  most  ambitious  of  these  is  a just- 
completed  three-week  experiment  in  con- 
centrated study  at  Central  Christian.  . . .” 
This  was  the  first  time  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  had  approved  academic 
credits  earned  by  students  during  a mini- 
term. A half-unit  of  credit  was  earned  by 
each  of  the  school’s  184  pupils  if  the  course 
was  successfully  completed. 

The  program  will  undergo  heavy  evalua- 
tion by  school  and  department  and  may  re- 
sult in  some  new  guidelines.  Course  offer- 
ings were  devised  by  Wendell  Hostetler, 
principal,  and  the  school’s  14  teachers. 
Fifteen  entire  school  days  during  January 
3-21  were  spent  on  the  course,  equaling  the 
60  hours  required  by  state  law  for  one 
full  semester’s  class  time. 

“We  are  all  quite  excited  about  our 
mini-term  experience  and  will  plan  for 
another  next  year,”  says  Hostetler. 

Bartel  Speaks  on  Church 
and  Arts 

“As  a church  we  need  more  art,”  Mar- 
vin Bartel,  associate  professor  of  art  at 
Goshen  College,  told  students  in  his 
convocation  address,  “Mennonites  and  the 
Arts,”  in  January. 

“Among  our  young  people  we  need  to 
foster  something  of  the  artist’s  attitude 


Participants  in  the  AMBS  Interterm  Course 


Some  of  the  persons  who  took  advantage  of  the  three- week  AMBS  Interterm  Course  offer- 
ings on  campus  at  the  Associated  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  during  January  were:  (1.  to  r.) 
Mrs.  Art  Gish;  Rufus  Jutzy,  pastor  and  conference  leader  from  Ontario;  John  Driver,  rector  of 
the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Seminary,  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Sol  Yoder,  professor  of  history  at 
Hesston  College;  Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  of  Overseas  Missions  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (Elkhart);  Art  Gish,  presently  working  in  church  renewal  in  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren;  and  Ted  Koontz,  senior  student  at  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
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toward  creativity  in  response  to  God’s 
world. 

“To  a degree  everybody  is  an  artist. 
I’m  not  talking  about  the  ability  to  draw 
likenesses.  I’m  talking  about  the  ability 
to  perceive  things  with  sensitivity  and  to 
express  ourselves  honestly  and  elegantly.” 

On  display  were  six  pieces  of  pottery 
completed  by  Bartel,  using  a silk  screen 
image  of  Menno  Simons.  Made  possible 
by  a Funk  Lecture  Grant,  the  lecture 
and  art  display  are  being  made  available 
to  EMC,  Bluffton,  and  Hesston,  and  other 
colleges  requesting  them. 


Stoesfc  Sees  Progress 
in  Mexico 

Returning  from  a recent  administrative 
visit  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  pro- 
grams in  Mexico,  Edgar  Stoesz,  MCC 
director  for  Latin  America,  noted  that 
MCC  continues  to  see  areas  of  need  in 
Mexico.  “We  seriously  asked  ourselves  if 
North  Americans  should  continue  to  serve 
in  this  rapidly  developing  country,”  Stoesz 
said. 

“One  is  impressed  with  the  progress 
Mexico  is  making,”  Stoesz  continued.  “The 
infrastructure  provided  by  a reasonably 
secure  government  has  few  parallels  either 
in  or  outside  of  Latin  America.” 

Stoesz  noted  that  the  per  capita  income 
now  exceeds  $600  and  is  increasing.  Mexico 
has  50  million  people  with  an  annual 
population  increase  of  3.4  percent.  “With 
this  progress,”  he  said,  “has  come  a na- 
tional confidence  which  permits  Mexico  to 
forge  its  own  future,  less  dependent  on 
the  left  or  right.  If  government  stability 
can  be  maintained,  Mexico  would  appear  to 
have  a promising  future. 

“No  one  should  pretend,  however,  that 
Mexico  is  without  problems.  Rapid  popula- 
tion increase  and  poor  patterns  of  income 
distribution  are  resulting  in  increasing 
social  and  political  pressures,  Stoesz  said. 


“There  continue  to  be  pockets  of  popula- 
tion which  have  not  benefited  from  the 
modernization  process.  These  communities 
are  on  par  with  the  neediest”  anywhere. 

In  this  context,  Stoesz  said  that  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  the  North  Amer- 
ica volunteer  has  been  confirmed.  MCC 
programs  will  continue  to  expand  modestly 
in  education,  agriculture,  and  in  broad 
development  processes.  These  programs 
will  be  carried  on  in  light  of  MCC’s  church 
sponsorship,  and  in  contribution  to  the 
church  at  the  local  level.  They  are  also 
viewed  in  light  of  national  processes. 

“I  was  pleased,”  said  Stoesz,  “to  find 
MCC  workers  in  good  communication  and 
fellowship  with  mission  leadership  and  with 
other  evangelical  and  development  groups.” 


Good  News  at  1:00  A.M. 

Lester  T.  Hershey’s  Luz  y Verdad  mes- 
sage is  being  put  to  new  use  by  radio  sta- 
tion TGNA,  Guatemala,  Central  America. 

Recently  TGNA  has  started  releasing  only 
Lester’s  radio  message  after  the  1:00  p.m. 
daily  newscast  and  nightly  at  1:00  a.m. 
during  a music-and-meditation  program. 
Luz  y Verdad  is  normally  released  by  the 
station  on  sustaining  (free)  time  at  6:00  a.m. 
Sundays  and  5:00  p.m.  Wednesdays. 

“Your  message  has  had  great  results  at 
1:00  a.m.,”  reports  Donald  C.  Rutledge, 
station  manager  for  TGNA.  “And  when  we 
have  something  good,  we  believe  in  sacar 
todo  el  jugo  (squeezing  to  the  last  drop),” 
Rutledge  adds. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Commission  on  Evangelism 

Twelve  men  participated  in  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Evangelism 
for  the  Mennonite  Church.  Ernest  Bennett 
served  as  chairman  and  Howard  Zehr, 
secretary  for  evangelism,  was  appointed, 
by  consensus,  recording  secretary.  Willis 
Breckbill  and  Boyd  Nelson  were  elected 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  respectively. 
Two  main  thrusts  were  discussed:  (1)  en- 
couraging evangelism  through  the  agencies 
— the  commission  and  secretary  are  to 
stimulate  evangelism  on  an  interagency 
basis,  and  (2)  the  congregation  must  be 
prepared  to  practice  evangelism  and  to 
accept,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
new  members  into  brotherhood. 

In  attendance  were:  Ernest  Bennett, 

Willis  Breckbill,  David  E.  Hostetler,  Robert 
Johnson,  David  Lehman,  Laurence  Martin, 
Paul  M.  Miller,  Boyd  Nelson,  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  Naftali  Torres,  Ken 
Weaver,  and  Howard  Zehr. 

The  Delbert  Erb  and  John  Driver  fam- 
ilies, currently  on  three  months  of  furlough, 
returned  to  their  fields  of  service  Mar.  1 — 
the  Erbs  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and 
the  Drivers  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Lydia  Burkhart,  Amasaman,  Ghana, 
writes:  “There  is  much  that  is  encouraging 
in  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church,  but  the 
scales  are  not  empty  on  the  other  side. 
There  are  six  persons  ready  to  be  baptized 
at  Amasaman.  ...  Six  others  were  going  to 
be  but  are  not.  Some  of  them  cannot  get 
the  consent  of  their  parents.”  Lydia  is  a 
nurse  at  the  Amasaman  Clinic,  serving 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Willis  Sommers,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  Feb.  6,  to  serve 
the  Shiloh  congregation  in  Resaca,  Ohio. 
The  charge  was  given  by  Willard  Mayer, 
assisted  by  John  Ropp,  Walter  A.  Beachy, 


David  Showalter,  and  Mark  Peachey. 

A shipment  of  15,300  Christmas  Bundles 
left  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Material 
Aid  Center  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Feb.  17  to 
arrive  in  Greece  for  Easter  distribution. 
“Easter  is  the  most  important  season  for 
the  church  in  Greece,”  said  Peter  Dyck, 
director  for  MCC  programs  in  Europe  and 
North  Africa.  “There  is  a great  deal  of 
religious  pageantry  and  celebration  by  the 
people  at  this  time  of  the  year.”  The 
bundles  will  be  made  available  through 
local  church  leaders  for  Greek  children,  es- 
pecially those  living  in  homes  of  various 
kinds,  at  Easter  time. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of 
Goshen  College,  announced  a gift  of 
$50,000  from  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.  This 
is  a foundation  based  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
engaged  in  religious,  educational,  and  com- 
munity philanthropy.  It  was  set  up  in  1937. 
The  gift  will  be  applied  to  current  obliga- 
tions not  met  by  tuition  payments. 

The  April  14,  15  semiannual  meeting 
of  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  at 
Kings  View  Hospital  in  Reedley,  Calif., 
will  emphasize  the  area  of  corrections, 
with  particular  attention  given  to  juvenile 
justice.  This  was  announced  recently  by 
Vernon  Neufeld,  director  of  MMHS,  follow- 
ing a planning  session  with  Kings  View 
representatives  Arthur  Jost,  Silas  Bartsch, 
and  Dan  Ewy. 

There  is  a need  for  a Nursing  Home 
Administrator  or  Assistant  Administrator  in 
the  Albany,  Ore.  area.  If  interested  in 
further  information,  write  to  Albert 
Hershberger,  R.  3,  Box  1119B,  Albany, 
Ore.  97321. 

Two  hundred  Church  Hymnals  in 

very  good  condition  are  available.  For 
further  information  contact  Mrs.  Wayne 
Clemens,  401  Leidy  Road,  Souderton,  Pa. 
18964.  Tele.:  215  723-2223. 
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Laurence  Horst  reports  receiving  28 
persons  as  initial  members  of  a fellowship 
group  who  requested  membership  in  the 
Ghana  Mennonite  Church.  Nineteen  other 
persons  are  taking  instruction  for  church 
membership.  The  community  in  the  Volta 
Region  had  had  no  worship  activities 
apart  from  services  for  children  held  by  the 
local  schoolmaster.  The  village  lies  in  the 
heart  of  a larger  community  of  villages. 
Horst  serves  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  as  general  evangelist  and  pastor. 

Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee, 
Ohio,  is  seeking  a full-time  Licensed 
Practical  Nurse  to  supervise  child  care 
workers.  According  to  administrator  Jim 
Oswald,  the  only  qualifications  are  an  LPN 
license  and  a liking  for  children.  Good  living 
quarters  are  available  at  low  cost.  If 
interested,  write  Sunshine  Children’s  Home, 
7223  Maumee  Western  Rd.,  Maumee,  Ohio 
43537.  Tele:  419  865-0251. 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
is  planning  a retreat  for  professional 
women,  May  12-14.  Nancy  Conrad,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  and  Thelma  Groff,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  will  be  the  retreat  leaders.  Nancy, 
a wife  and  mother,  is  also  a nurse  and  has 
been  doing  some  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  recently.  Thelma, 
a wife  and  mother,  is  also  an  elementary 
schoolteacher.  Both  ladies  spent  some 
years  of  service  with  their  husbands  and 
families  in  India.  The  retreat  which  begins 
Friday  evening,  8:00  p.m..  May  12,  will 
conclude  with  a Sunday  noon  meal  on  the 
14th.  Scheduled  earlier  but  canceled,  the 
retreat  will  focus  on  the  woman  in  the 
workaday  world.  For  more  information  write 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  5, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666,  or  call  412  423-2056. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of 
Goshen  College,  will  be  in  the  West  for  two 
weeks.  Mar.  8-22,  to  hear  congregations' 
concerns  and  expectations  of  Christian 
higher  education.  Burkholder  said,  "As 
an  Easterner,  I want  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  churches  in  the 
West  and  to  know  what  young  people  in 
particular  are  thinking.”  His  itinerary  in- 
cludes Denver,  Phoenix,  Los  Angeles, 
Hesston,  and  three  communities  in  Western 
Oregon.  Sunday,  Mar.  12,  he  will  speak 
at  First  Mennonite  and  Glennon  Heights 
churches,  of  Denver.  In  Oregon  he  will 
speak  at  Zion  Mennonite  (Hubbard),  and 
Albany  Mennonite,  Sunday,  Mar.  19. 

There  is  a need  for  a program  director 
couple  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  couple 
will  work  in  Voluntary  Service  with  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in 
connection  with  Operation  Helping  Hand, 
the  Youngstown  housing  repair  program 
for  senior  citizens.  Any  couple  interested 
should  contact  John  Lehman,  director 
of  Personnel  Recruitment,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  46514. 

Herald  Press  announces  two  publications 
for  this  month.  The  first.  Nevertheless , 


by  John  H.  Yoder,  is  a book  on  the  vari- 
eties and  shortcomings  of  religious  pacifism. 
While  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
various  kinds  of  pacifism  and  their  applica- 
tions to  war,  the  reader  becomes  aware 
of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  military  and 
war  as  the  answer  to  conflict.  The  second. 
Focal  Pamphlet  No.  22,  Demons , by  Donald 
R.  Jacobs,  is  an  examination  of  demons  and 
their  work  in  the  world  today.  Included  in 
the  book  are  study  questions  on  mental 
health,  demon  exorcism,  charismatic  gifts, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  church  today. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  10,  the 
youth  of  the  Team  Center  at  First  Menno- 
nite, Canton,  Ohio,  were  to  put  on  a talent 
program  in  the  Center.  Twenty  minutes 
before  the  program  started,  all  standing 
room  was  taken  at  the  Center,  so  the  pro- 
gram was  moved  to  the  church.  Two  con- 
servative head  counts  came  up  with  be- 
tween 335  and  350  people  in  the  main 
auditorium,  balcony,  and  entrance  ways.  One 
could  sense  in  a real  big  way  the  respect 
the  community  youth  have  for  our  church 
facilities.  It  seemed  to  be  a record  atten- 
dance. 

The  Commission  on  Education  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
has  taken  action  to  adopt  the  youth  and 
adult  Uniform  Sunday  School  lesson  helps 
published  by  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  They  will  discontinue  the  publication 
of  their  youth  and  adult  pupil  materials. 
In  making  this  transition,  writers  will  be 
selected  from  both  groups.  In  addition, 
names  for  the  lesson  helps  will  be  found, 
agreeable  to  both  groups.  All  manuscripts 
will  be  read  by  editors  in  both  groups 
to  assure  maximum  acceptance.  Through 
this  cooperative  effort  the  materials  will  be 
strengthened  and  made  more  useful. 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
is  offering  a weekend  for  individuals  who 
want  to  learn  new  ways  of  relating  to 
family  members  and  friends.  This  should 
be  a time  of  personal  growth  with  “Christ 
in  the  midst.”  The  resource  person  is 
Daniel  Shenk  of  Brooklane  Pyschiatric 
Center  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  The  dates  are 
Mar.  24-26,  1972.  Call  412-423-2056  or 
write:  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
R.D.  No.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666 

The  third  Churchmen’s  Seminar,  with 
the  theme,  “Rich  Nation  in  a Poor  World,” 
is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Mar.  21-23.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  MCC 
Peace  Section  Washington  Office.  Open  to 
pastors  and  laymen,  men  and  women,  the 
seminar  will  provide  opportunity  for: 
1.  Firsthand  discussion  with  Congressmen, 
Pentagon  officials.  State  Department  staff, 
HEW  personnel.  2.  Examination  of  peace 
and  poverty  issues  confronting  our  society 
and  the  world.  3.  Consideration  of  the 
Christian’s  witness  in  relation  to  the 
stewardship  responsibilities  of  government 
in  the  allocation  of  national  resources. 

Camp  Amigo  advises  of  the  following 


activities:  Farmers  Day,  for  wives  as  well. 
Mar.  7;  Music  Retreat,  with  a special 
emphasis  on  children’s  music.  Mar.  11,  12; 
Congregational  Leaders  Workshop,  designed 
specifically  for  elders  and  church  council 
members  plus  pastors,  Mar.  17,  18;  and 
Businessmen’s  Retreat  with  R.  Stanley 
Tam,  Mar.  18,  19.  For  further  information, 
write  Camp  Amigo,  2904  S.  Main,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526. 

Special  meetings:  Glendon  Blosser, 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Knoxville,  Mennonite 
Church,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Mar.  5-12. 
Ronald  Kennel  at  Beth-El,  Milford,  Neb., 
Mar.  12-16. 

Change  of  address:  Ralph  A.  Lebold 

from  88  Hawkesbury  Ave.,  to  1510  Hast- 
ings Drive,  London  22,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  Gospel  Herald  has  caused  me  to  follow 
with  interest  the  fresh  breakthrough  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  on  the  place  and  significance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  and  the  in- 
dividual Christian. 

Any  church  is  in  grave  danger  when  the  Bi- 
ble and  the  church  is  humanized,  intellectualized, 
and  rationalized  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
supernatural  becomes  outmoded  and  debunked. 
Christ  said.  "I  will  build  mv  church.”  Praise  God 
when  He  is  allowed  to  work. 

The  world  wants  the  fragrance  of  God.  When 
people  study  His  Word  and  it  results  in  holiness 
and  obedience  it  happens.  God’s  Spirit  desires 
to  work  but  is  hindered  until  sin  and  self  is 
dethroned  The  world  has  had  enough  of  man's 
activities.  They  want  to  see  God’s  activity  by 
the  power  of  His  Spirit. 

God  desires  to  work.  We  need  to  be  cautious 
that  we  do  not  give  the  Holy  Spirit  credit 
for  a movement  or  action  that  He  wants  no 
credit  for.  But  we  also  need  to  tread  cautiously 
or  we  will  not  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  receive 
credit  for  His  activity.  We  dare  not  be  His 
guardian  nor  keep  Him  boxed  up,  even  in 
Anabaptist  theology.  — Nathan  Nussbaum,  Bris- 
tol, Ind. 

The  article,  “The  Test  of  Marriage”  in  the 
Feb.  1 issue  of  Gospel  Herald  presented  some 
ideas  to  which  I wish  to  respond.  While  1 agree 
that  "the  real  test  of  one’s  spirituality  is  in  your 
home,  I strongly  disagree  with  several  ideas 
portrayed  in  the  examples  cited  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  article.  1 find  the  writer’s  view  of 
her  husband  alarming.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
writer  has  made  her  husband  her  personal  priest 
(at  the  least).  Scripture  teaches  us  that  Jesus  is 
our  mediator  (1  Tim.  2:5),  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our 
comforter  and  guide  (Jn.  16),  and  all  Christians, 
men  and  women,  are  indwelt  by  the  Spirit.  I 
would  ask  the  writer  whether  she  has  never 
been  of  spiritual  help  to  her  husband  — noticed 
a “wrong  spirit”  in  him,  helped  him  to  pray,  or 
given  him  counsel  on  a decision?  To  have  com- 
plete dependence  on  the  spiritual  strength  of 
another  seems  to  me  to  be  taking  the  principle 
of  submission  to  the  extreme. 

Another  idea  of  the  writer  to  which  I react 
negatively  concerns  decision-making.  The  writer 
says,  “As  soon  as  I accepted  his  [her  hus- 
band’s) decision,  which  I knew  all  along  was 
right,  I had  perfect  peace.”  Can  someone  else 
make  our  decisions  for  us?  Though  others  give 
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us  advice,  don't  we  ultimately  need  to  decide 
ourselves?  If  the  writer  “knew  all  along”  this 
was  the  right  decision  (I  presume  because 
the  Spirit  showed  her  it  was  the  right  decision) 
why  submit  to  her  husband  more  readily  than 
to  God?!  What  will  happen  should  her  husband 
— being  human  I suspect  — someday  make  a 
decision  for  her  which  is  not  divinely  inspired? 

Furthermore,  I find  presumptuous  the  state- 
ment which  reads  "It’s  my  personal  conviction 
that  every  woman  needs  a man  — be  it  husband, 
father,  friend,  or  pastor  — to  submit  to  ...  to  go 
to  for  advice.”  In  my  opinion  the  writer  is 
projecting  her  own  personal  needs  on  others. 
Advice  and  direction  from  Christian  friends  is 
without  doubt  a part  of  Christian  community.  But 
I have  found  that  this  need  can  be  met  by  both 
men  and  women  and  I have  at  times  been 
called  upon  to  offer  help  and  guidance  to  men. 

Lastly,  the  relevance  of  the  title  to  the 
content  of  the  article  escapes  me.  — Miriam 
Stoltzfus,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Howard  A.  Snyder’s  concern  for  the  poor  is 
well  taken  and  his  article  (Feb.  8)  will  probably 
generate  genuine  concern  and  generous  of- 
ferings on  their  behalf.  Yet  as  a comment  to 
affluent  Christians  it  was  one-sided. 

He  makes  a long  case  for  evangelizing  the 
poor  in  order  to  be  biblical.  His  explicit  as- 
sumption is  that  the  rich  take  the  gospel  to  the 
poor;  they  become  Christian  and  then  rich  — at 
least  no  longer  poor.  That  the  evangelizing  man- 
date is  biblical,  1 don’t  doubt;  that  the  assumption 
follows,  I question. 

Perhaps  in  speaking  of  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  — and  ultimately 
any  talk  of  caring  about  the  poor  must  come  to 
terms  with  leveling  the  wealth  — one  might  not 
only  consider  the  “poor-become-Christian-then- 
rich”  formula  but  also  consider  a second  alterna- 
tive which  is  for  the  rich  to  become  poor.  I find 
the  latter  an  especially  convincing  alternative 
when  I realize  that  6 percent  of  the  people  of 
the  world,  those  in  North  America,  control  one 
third  of  the  world’s  income. 

It  would  be  literally  impossible  for  the  world  s 
poor,  Christian  or  otherwise,  to  achieve  the 
level  of  consumerism  now  taken  for  granted  by 
North  American  Christians.  The  article  reminded 
me  of  a statement  by  Ivan  Illich,  “It  makes  no 
sense  to  propose  a minimum  income  unless  you 
define  a maximum  one  — nobody  can  ever  get 
enough  who  does  not  know  what  is  enough.” 

Unlike  Snyder,  I do  find  it  surprising  that 
Christians  do,  with  time,  tend  to  prosper  ma- 
terially. Perhaps  it’s  because  I can  find  so  few 
biblical  examples  of  people  necessarily  having 
prospered  when  they  became  Christians,  and  the 
great  men  of  the  church  — Augustine.  Waldo, 
Simons,  took  on  voluntary  poverty.  Apparently 
only  recently  has  the  “Christians-become-rich” 
creed  come  to  be  considered  almost  a self- 
evident  truth.  This,  in  spite  of  Jesus’  constant 
warnings  against  becoming  rich. 

In  other  words,  I question  whether  one  can 
address  affluent  Christians  about  taking  the  gospel 
to  the  poor  without  taking  that  same  gospel  to 
the  rich  themselves  which  Christ  said  was  to 
take  on  voluntary  poverty,  an  unadorned  mes- 
sage that  is  laughed  at  by  the  rich  and  sneered  at 
by  the  would-be  rich.  — Levi  Miller,  Scottdale, 
Pa. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:S) 

Borntrager,  Ernie  and  La  Verda  (Lambright), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Mar- 
cia Dawn,  Feb.  5,  1972. 

Brenneman,  Harley  and  Joyce  (Killus),  Grants- 


ville,  Md.,  seventh  and  eighth  children,  second 
and  third  daughters,  Tamara  Joy  and  Pamela  Joy, 
Feb  8,  1972. 

Hunsberger,  Le  Roy  and  Judy  (Mast),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Ryan  Lee,  Feb.  8,  1972. 

Kreider,  Elvin  and  Maribeth  (Messner),  Philippi, 
W.Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Steven  John,  Dec. 
26,  1971. 

Landis,  Ray  Laverne  and  Emma  Jean  (Mack), 
Factoryville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Kenneth 
Ray,  Jan.  29,  1972. 

Marshall,  Joseph  K.  and  Nancy  R.  (Farwell), 
Baltimore,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joseph 
K.,  Jr.,  Dec.  10,  1971. 

Martin,  Floyd  and  Naomi  (Kratz),  Hatfield,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Tara  Janelle,  Feb. 
7,  1972. 

McCarthy,  John  J.  and  Anna  (Peachey), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Deirdre  Ann,  Oct.  12,  1971. 

Miller,  Edward  E.  and  Alma  (Miller),  Partridge, 
Kan.,  second  daughter,  Carla  Joy,  Nov.  10,  1971. 

Miller,  Harold  M.  and  Edith  (Gerber),  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colo.,  fourth  son,  Kelly  Brvce,  Jan. 
12,  1972. 

Redmond,  Danny  and  Mary  (Bittinger), 
Grantsville,  Md.,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  third 
and  fourth  sons,  James  Darius  and  Robert  Leonard, 
Feb.  4,  1972. 

Umble,  Gerald  and  Darlene  (Martin),  Oxford, 
Pa.,  first  and  second  children,  Keith  Lamont 
and  Korey  Lynn,  Feb.  4,  1972. 

Weber,  Richard  and  Carol  Jean  (Roupp),  Bowie, 
Md.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Rebecca 
Joyce,  Dec.  13,  1971. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brubaker  — Bontrager.  — Abram  Brubaker, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  and  Catherine  Bontrager,  Go- 
shen,  Ind.,  Midland  (Mich.)  cong.,  by  Homer  F. 
North,  Jan.  29,  1972. 

Brunk  — Harper.  — Robert  Brunk  and  Gayle 
Harper,  Newport  News,  Va.,  by  Nelson  D.  Burk- 
holder, Jan.  29,  1972. 

Edwards  — Dickason.  — David  Edwards,  Logs- 
den.  Ore.,  and  Kathy  Dickason,  Siletz,  Ore., 
Logsden  cong.,  by  Larry  Bardell,  Feb.  5,  1972. 

Schwartz — Eichorn.  — Marvin  Schwartz  and 
Geraldine  Eichorn,  both  from  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Locust 
Grove  cong.,  by  James  Carpenter,  Jan.  22,  1972. 

Troyer  — Wickey. — Moses  Troyer  and  Ruth 
Wickey,  both  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa.,  by 
Paul  Martin,  Feb.  9,  1972. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bender,  R.  Kevin,  infant  son  of  Paul  and  Leona 
(Miller)  Bender,  was  born  in  Lewistown,  Pa., 
Jan.  15,  1972;  died  in  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Feb.  10, 
1972;  aged  26  d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sis- 
ters (Lois  — Mrs.  Roger  Arnold  and  Miriam),  four 
brothers  (John,  Roy,  Loren,  and  Titus),  and  his 
maternal  grandmother  (Mrs.  Viola  Miller).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Baggus  Funeral  Home 
Feb.  12,  in  charge  of  Raymond  R.  Peachey;  in- 
terment at  the  Allensville  Cemetery. 

Borntrager,  Orvin  J.,  son  of  Jacob  C.  and  Ida 
(Yoder)  Borntrager,  was  born  in  Topeka,  Ind., 
Mar.  12,  1940;  died  from  a brain  tumor  at  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  31, 
1971;  aged  31  y.  9 m.  19  d.  On  June  5,  1960, 


he  was  married  to  Betty  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 children  (Lynette,  Lana,  and  Orvin 
Dale),  his  parents,  4 sisters  (Anna,  Mary — Mrs. 
Martin  Keeley,  Sally — Mrs.  Leroy  Hochstetler, 
and  Susie  — Mrs.  Mahlon  Nisly),  3 brothers  (Alvin, 
Ervin,  and  Marvin).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hudson  Lake  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  2,  in  charge  of 
Aden  Horst;  interment  in  New  Carlisle  Cemetery. 

Eichelberger,  Joel  Valentine,  son  of  Christian 
and  Elizabeth  (Birky)  Eichelberger,  was  bom 
in  Decatur  Co.,  Kan.,  Feb.  14,  1887;  died  at 
his  home  in  Shickley,  Neb.,  Feb.  13,  1972;  aged 
84  y.  11  m.  30  d.  On  Mar.  18,  1909,  he  was 
married  to  Katie  Ann  Lauber,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  Apr.  1,  1942.  On  May  31,  1953,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  Gingrich,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 children  (Florence  Lichti,  Wilbur, 
Grace  Schroeder,  Ray,  Clayton,  Lois  Regier,  and 
Ila  Dennis),  24  grandchildren,  9 great-grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Aaron,  Alvin,  and  Menno), 
and  2 sisters  (Emma  Troyer  and  Lydia  Lauber). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons  (an  in- 
fant son,  Floyd,  and  John)  and  one  daughter 
(Esther  Bisbee).  He  was  a member  of  the  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  15,  in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel,  Peter 
Kennel,  Fred  Reeb,  and  Jacob  Birky;  interment 
in  nearby  cemetery. 

Fisher,  Mary  Edith,  daughter  of  Jacob  L.  and 
Annie  M.  (Hess)  Chambers,  was  born  in  West 
Willow,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1896;  died  in  Lancaster  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  21,  1971;  aged 
75  y.  11  m.  12  d.  She  was  married  to  Gideon  K. 
Fisher,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 chil- 
dren (G.  Kenneth,  Esther — Mrs.  Orlin  Leichty, 
Mabel  I.,  Rachel  M.,  and  John  L),  8 grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Jacob  and  David  A.  Chambers), 
and  one  sister  (Martha  — Mrs.  Aaron  Blank).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Rossmere  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Mennonite  Church  Dec.  24,  in  charge 
of  Daniel  E.  Miller,  Robert  E.  McMorris,  and 
Christian  E.  Beiler;  interment  in  Mellinger’s 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Graber,  Leah  L.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sarah 
(Lederman)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Nov.  1,  1885;  died  at  the  Elkhart  General  Hos- 
pital, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  10,  1972;  aged  86  y. 

3 m.  9 d.  On  Feb.  12,  1912,  she  was  married 
to  Menno  Graber,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
Dec.  25,  1968.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Milo  and 
Roy),  2 daughters  (Ruth  and  Dorcas),  13  grand- 
children, 11  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers,  and 

4 sisters.  One  daughter  (Esther),  3 sisters,  and  . 
one  brother  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  13,  in  charge  of  John  C.  King;  interment 
in  Leo  Cemetery. 

Herr,  George  W.,  son  of  Ben  and  Susan 
(Burkholder)  Herr,  was  born  in  Leacock  Twp., 
Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1894;  died  in  Farmersville,  Pa., 
Jan.  11,  1972;  aged  77  y.  10  m.  20  d.  He  was 
married  to  Anna  Mary  Buchen,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ben  and  Aaron),  one 
daughter  (Martha — Mrs.  Isaac  Widders),  14 
grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren,  4 brothers, 
and  one  sister.  One  daughter  (Ruth)  preceded  him 
in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Groffdale 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Jan.  14,  in  charge  of  Amos  Sauder  and 
Charles  Wert;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Hunsberger,  Monroe  N.,  son  of  Peter  L.  and 
Mary  N.  Hunsberger,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  Mar.  8,  1903;  died  at  Grandview  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1972;  aged  68  y.  11  m. 

1 d.  On  Sept.  25,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Mabel 
S.  Gahman,  who  preceded  him  in  death  May  3, 
1971.  Surviving  are  8 sons  (Millard,  Lester,  Nel- 
son, Monroe,  Jr.,  Glenn,  David,  Titus,  and  John 
Mark),  5 daughters  (Emma  Jane  — Mrs.  Peter 
Anderson,  Lorraine  — Mrs.  Robert  Christophel, 
Mabel — Mrs.  Norman  Myers,  Pearl  — Mrs. 
Marcus  Yoder,  and  Edith — Mrs.  Edward  Ran- 
dolph), 4 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  One  daughter 
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(Marie)  and  one  son  (Merrill)  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Perkasie  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Deep  Run  Mennonite  Church  Feb.  13,  in  charge 
of  James  M^  Lapp  and  Abram  Yothers;  interment 
in  Deep  Run  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Bruce  A.,  son  of  John  F.  and 
Kathryn  (Shoup)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Altoona, 
Pa.,  July  25,  1889;  died  in  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Feb. 
14,  1972;  aged  82  y.  6 m.  20  d.  On  Mar.  15, 
1917,  he  was  married  to  Carrie  Gable,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  Oct.  11,  1967.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Florence — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Miller), 
2 sons  (Paul  L.  and  Eli),  13  grandchildren,  and 
4 great-grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Martinsburg  Mennonite  Church  Feb. 
16,  in  charge  of  Nelson  R.  Roth,  D.  I.  Stone- 
rook,  and  Harold  F.  Horst;  interment  in  Kauffman 
Cemetery. 

Lengacher,  Leah  D.,  daughter  of  Jacob  R. 
and  Barbara  (Delagrange)  Lengacher,  was  born 
near  Grabill,  Ind.,  Feb.  21,  1910;  died  at  Park- 
view  Memorial  Hospital,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Feb.  6,  1972;  aged  61  y.  11  m.  16  d.  Surviving 
are  one  foster  son  (Larry  Roth),  one  foster 
daughter  (Mrs.  Beverly  Grabill),  6 foster  grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Lewis  E.  and  Jess  T. 
Lengacher),  and  3 sisters  (Ann  — Mrs.  Herman 
Levy,  Emma  — Mrs.  Henry  Zehr,  and  Margaret 
— Mrs.  Chalmers  Fleck).  Two  brothers  (Joseph  and 
Victor)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Fort  Wayne, 


where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  8,  in 
charge  of  John  C.  King;  interment  in  Yaggy 
Cemetery,  Grabill,  Ind. 

Martin,  Clara  Ellen,  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Christina  (Gerber)  Troyer,  was  born  near 
Topeka,  Ind.,  Oct.  23,  1875;  died  at  the  Good 
Samaritan  Center,  Manson,  Iowa,  Feb.  8, 
1972;  aged  96  y.  3 m.  16  d.  On  Oct.  19,  1897, 
she  was  married  to  Amos  J.  Martin,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  Feb.  29,  1968.  Surviving  are 
3 sons  (Clarence,  Owen,  and  Orie),  3 daughters 
(Iva,  Elsie,  and  Vera  — Mrs.  Robert  Brown),  2 
sisters  (Dora  — Mrs.  Sam  Yoder  and  Ida — Mrs. 
Ralph  Musselman),  10  grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren, and  3 great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Manson  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
11,  in  charge  of  Walter  Smeltzer  and  Nick 
Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Oyer,  Elmira,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Springer)  Naffziger,  was  born  in  Hopedale,  111., 
Feb.  17,  1888;  died  at  Gibson  City  (111.)  Hospital, 
Feb.  10,  1972;  aged  83  y.  11  m.  24  d.  On  Nov. 
5,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  Oyer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Vilas  and 
Verle),  one  daughter  (Leta  Eichelberger)  9 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Alphia  Naffziger),  and  one 
sister  (Leah  — Mrs.  Ted  Springer).  Four  brothers 
and  2 sisters  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  12,  in 
charge  of  Irvin  Nussbaum;  interment  in  East  Bend 


Cemetery. 

Shaum,  Warren,  son  of  Leander  and  Catherine 
(Holdeman)  Shaum,  was  born  Aug.  7,  1891;  died 
at  his  home  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  5,  1971;  aged 
79  y.  11  m.  29  d.  On  Dec.  14,  1916,  he  was 
married  to  Amy  V.  Good,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Florence — Mrs.  De- 
von Risser  and  Elsie  — Mrs.  Kenneth  Zook),  11 
grandchildren,  and  4 great-grandchildren.  On 
June  28,  1936,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
and  served  the  Holdeman  Church.  He  also  served 
a small  church  at  Brethren,  Mich.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Menno- 
nite Church,  New  Paris,  Ind.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church 
Aug.  8,  in  charge  of  Harold  Myers,  Floyd  Stutz- 
man,  and  William  Miller;  interment  in  Yellow 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Smoker,  Joseph,  son  of  Isaac  and  Hannah 
(Zook)  Smoker,  was  born  in  Leacock  Twp.,  Pa., 
Jan.  14,  1887;  died  Jan.  16,  1972;  aged  85  y.  2 
d.  He  was  married  to  Rachel  Lapp,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Mae  — Mrs.  Samuel 
Kauffman,  Norman,  and  Arthur),  12  grand- 
children, 3 brothers,  and  4 sisters.  One  son  and 
one  daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of 
Elam  Lantz  and  Charles  Good;  interment  in 
Ridgeview  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Emanuel,  son  of  the  late 
Crist  and  Mary  (Albrecht)  Swartzendruber,  was 


Can  You  Answer  Correctly? 


(Answers  below) 


1 According  to  the  new  organization  of  the  Mennonite  Church  there  are  five.  four,  eight  regions. 

2.  MCC  headquarters  are  located  at  Akron.  Pa.;  Elkhart.  Ind.;  Kitchener.  Ont..  Canada. 

3.  The  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  the  official  weekly  paper  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  is  Paul  Erb.  John  Dresch- 
er,  A.  J.  Metzler. 

4.  The  executive  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  General  Board.  Paul  N.  Kraybill.  has  his  office  in  Salunga.  Pa  ; Rose- 
mont.  III.;  Winnipeg,  Man  . Canada. 

5.  The  Mennonite  Church  doubled  its  membership  in  the  last  1 0.  20.  30  years. 

6.  Total  membership  of  all  Mennonite  bodies  in  all  countries  is  now  approximately  200,000;  400.000;  500.000. 

7.  Reported  giving  per  member  in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  1970  was  about  $90.  $165,  $500. 

8.  The  moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  India  is  Zedekia  M Kisare.  P.  J.  Malagar.  Masakazu  Yamade. 
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born  near  Wellesley,  Ont.,  June  18,  1893;  died  at 
his  home  in  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Feb.  5,  1972;  aged  78 
y.  7 m.  18  d.  On  Mar.  18,  1920,  he  was  married 
to  Katherine  Zehr,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Ruth),  one  son  (Harvey),  3 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (Allen),  and  one  sister 
(Adeline — Mrs.  Marion  Shetler).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs. 
John  Jantzi)  and  3 brothers.  On  Oct.  24,  1934, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  was  or- 
dained as  bishop  May  7,  1944.  He  served  con- 
gregations in  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pigeon  River  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
8,  in  charge  of  Luke  Yoder,  Oakley  Turner,  Alvin 
Swartz,  and  Willard  Mayer;  interment  in  Pigeon 
River  Cemetery. 

Witmer,  Anna  S.,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Annie  Snader,  was  born  Apr.  17,  1894;  died  at 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Osteopathic  Hospital,  Nov. 
2,  1971;  aged  77  y.  6 m.  15  d.  She  was  married 
to  Mahlon  Witmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 foster  children  (Chester  W.  Wenger  and 
Edna  J.  — Mrs.  Francis  A.  Baker),  8 grandchildren, 
7 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Aaron,  Moses, 
and  Jacob),  and  3 sisters  (Amanda — Mrs. 
John  High,  Mabel  — Mrs.  Walter  W.  Weaver,  and 
Sara  L.).  She  was  a member  of  the  New  Holland 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Groffdale  Mennonite  Church;  interment  in 
the  Groffdale  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Orie  B.,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Malinda 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  June  20,  1893; 
died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  in  Gap,  Pa.,  Nov. 
27,  1971;  aged  78  y.  5 m.  7 d.  On  Nov.  19, 
1914,  he  was  married  to  Bena  Smoker,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  Mar.  19,  1960.  Surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Elmira — Mrs.  George  Esch, 
Ruth  Anna,  and  Bessie),  a foster  daughter  (Anna 
Drayton),  2 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild. 
Three  sons  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  30,  in 
charge  of  P.  Melville  Nafziger  and  Abner  G. 
Stoltzfus;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Robert  E.,  son  of  David  K.  and  Carrie 
(Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
July  30,  1925;  died  of  heart  failure  in  Newport, 
Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1972;  aged  46  y.  11  d.  In  Dec. 
1953  he  was  married  to  Phyllis  Parsons,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Vanessa  F.),  his  parents,  2 brothers  (Earl  and 
Melvin),  and  3 sisters  (Shirley — Mrs.  Lewis  Rapp, 
Emma — Mrs.  Dwight  Glick,  and  Darlis— Mrs. 
Mervin  Strawser).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Methodist  Church,  Newport, 
Pa.,  in  charge  of  Marlin  Kerstetter  and  Waldo  E. 
Miller;  interment  in  the  Newport  Cemetery. 
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Gospel  Herald  Reader  Interest  Survey 

By  David  E.  Hostetler 


Do  people  read  Gospel  Herald?  Who  reads  it?  Women, 
men,  older  people,  those  with  college,  high  school,  or  grade 
school  education?  What  do  people  read  most?  Is  the  editor 
meeting  the  needs  of  his  readers?  An  extensive  reader  in- 
terest just  completed  provides  answers  to  these  and  many 
other  questions  which  will  interest  you  as  a Gospel  Herald 
subscriber  and  reader. 

The  survey  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  J.  B. 
Haskins,  John  Ben  Snow  Research  Professor  at  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Journalism,  during  the  spring  term  of 
1971.  Great  care  was  taken  to  make  the  study  accurate  and 
valid.  By  using  scientifically  tested  methods  — questionnaire 
testing,  a systematic  random  sample,  and  techniques  for 
increasing  response  — it  was  possible  to  get  a representative 
picture  of  Gospel  Herald  readers’  interests  and  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  contents  and  production  of  the  magazine. 
A questionnaire  was  mailed  to  every  thirty-eighth  name  on 
the  24,000  subscription  list  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  there  was  a 56  percent  return. 

What  Do  Readers  Like  Best ? 

By  getting  readers  to  rate  their  interest  in  regular  features 
on  a scale  of  0 to  100,  it  was  possible  to  determine  which 
held  the  greatest  interest  for  the  readership  and  to  arrange 
them  in  a high-to-low  interest  order.  In  the  table  which 
follows,  the  features  are  ranked  according  to  the  amount  of 
interest  shown  in  them.  For  example,  readers  gave  “Church 
News”  and  “Field  Notes”  top  interest  rating,  followed  closely 
by  “Editorials.”  The  first  ten  features  are  listed  in  order 
from  greatest  interest  to  least. 


Feature 

1st 

Church  News 

2nd 

Field  Notes 

3rd 

Editorials 

4th 

Pictures  and  Captions 

5th 

Items  and  Comments 

6th 

Births 

7th 

Marriages 

8th 

Fillers 

9th 

Obituaries 

10th 

Readers  Say 

Among  the  features 

getting  the  lowest  interest  scores 

were  “By  Still  Waters 

and  “Nurture  Lookout.  Because 

David  E.  Hostetler,  for  15  years  a missionary  in  Brazil,  did  this  survey  as  partial 
fulfillment  for  a Doctorate  in  Journalism  at  Syracuse  University. 


of  their  general-interest  nature,  the  editor  could  well 
question  their  usefulness  to  his  readers.  “Poetry,”  the  “Cal- 
endar,” “Bookshelf,”  and  advertising  also  got  low  interest 
ratings,  but  because  of  their  possible  appeal  to  special 
interest  groups  within  the  readership,  it  might  be  unwise  to 
discontinue  them  on  the  basis  of  the  survey.  To  illustrate, 
books  appeal  to  certain  people  and  these  readers  are  inter- 
ested in  what  is  new  in  the  field.  The  infrequency  with 
which  “Bookshelf”  appears  may  also  be  a contributing  fac- 
tor to  its  low  interest  rating. 

A serious  attempt  was  made  to  discover  subject  areas 
that  interest  Gospel  Herald  readers  for  choice  of  topics  in 
the  article  section.  The  following  table  shows  the  test 
title  and  interest  area.  The  order,  as  in  the  previous  table, 
is  from  greatest  to  least  interest.  “What  Is  Happening  to 
American  Homelife”  got  top  interest  rating. 


Test  title  and  (interest  area) 

1st  What  Is  Happening  to  American 
Homelife?(Family) 

2nd  How  Much  Does  It  Cost  to  Forgive? 
(Christian  living) 

3rd  Is  the  Small  Congregation  the  Spear- 
head of  the  Future?  (Church  life) 

4th  Is  Our  Peace  Offensive  Losing  Ground? 
(Peace  concern) 

5th  The  Generation  Gap  That  Wasn’t  There 
(Inter-generation  concern) 

6th  MCC  Reports  Dramatic  Increase  in 
Activities  (Relief  and  Service) 

7th  Are  Doctrinal  Studies  Relevant? 
(Doctrinal  concerns) 


The  value  of  this  list  may  be  relative,  but  it  does  give 
some  idea  of  general  interest  areas.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell 
how  much  the  wording  of  the  titles  influenced  the  scores. 

Who  Reads  What? 

Now,  returning  to  the  regular  features  found  in  Gospel 
Herald,  we  may  ask  who  is  interested  in  what?  Because  of 
the  scope  of  the  survey  and  the  limited  space  available,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  findings. 

Beginning  with  “Church  News,”  women  show  slightly 
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nore  interest  than  men.  In  terms  of  age,  the  55-64  age- 
;roup  showed  the  greatest  interest;  those  under  24,  the  least. 
Field  Notes”  — now  “Mennoscope”  — falls  in  the  same  pat- 
em. 

Editorials  command  slightly  more  interest  among  the 
nen.  Readers  with  one  to  three  years  of  college  rated  edi- 
orials  of  greatest  interest  to  them  in  comparison  to  other 
evels  of  education. 

Men  also  read  “Items  and  Comments”  more  than  do  the 
vomen.  Respondents  in  the  45-54  age-group  are  the  most 
ivid  readers  and  by  education  they  tend  to  be  college 
graduates. 

Births,  marriages,  and  obituaries  are  more  consistently 
ead  by  women  than  by  men,  the  first  two  being  most  read 
>y  those  under  24  and  the  latter  by  the  55-64-year-olds. 

Moving  on  to  the  general  interest  areas,  and  beginning 
vith  “What  Is  Happening  to  American  Homelife,”  women 
ndicated  more  interest  than  men  by  ten  points.  The 
15-44-year-olds  showed  the  greatest  interest  by  age.  And 
>y  education,  it  was  the  high  school  graduate  who  was 
nost  concerned. 

On  “How  Much  Does  It  Cost  to  Forgive?”  people  under  24 
vere  the  most  interested  and  those  over  65  the  least.  Church 
ife  and  peace  are  of  almost  equal  interest  to  men  and 
vomen.  By  age,  the  youngest  readers  are  more  interested 
n“  peace.” 

How  Well  Is  Gospel  Herald  Doing  Its  Job? 

To  help  evaluate  the  job  Gospel  Herald  is  doing  in  cer- 
ain  areas,  the  questionnaire  called  for  a job  rating.  The 
eader  was  asked,  in  effect,  to  give  the  magazine  a grade 
or  performance.  A scale  of  0-100  was  used:  zero  would  be 
or  the  worst  possible  job  and  100  for  the  best,  and  scores 
letween  would  indicate  the  readers’  evaluation.  The  percent- 
ge  represents  the  number  of  the  337  respondents  who  gave 
n item  top,  or  excellent  rating  (81-100). 


Item 

Percentage 

Ease  of  reading 

71.5% 

Appearance 

56.1 

Accuracy 

51.4 

Fairness 

48.0 

Church  news  content 

44.5 

Treatment  of  social  issues 

29.7 

Items  of  interest  to  you 

*r 

27.6 

Note  that  ease  of  reading  and  appearance  got  fairly  high 
atings.  The  other  items  are  somewhat  subjective  and  it 


would  be  hard  to  please  everyone  on  such  things  as  fairness 
and  treatment  of  social  issues.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if 
27.6  percent  of  the  readers  give  Gospel  Herald  an  “A”  for 
providing  items  of  interest  to  them,  the  magazine  is  doing 
a commendable  job,  in  view  of  the  strong  competition  it  is 
getting  from  other  publications  and  media  in  the  secular 
press  and  religious  press  — yet  the  editor  might  wish  the 
score  were  higher. 

Facts  of  Additional  Interest 

With  regard  to  the  various  media,  the  following  statements 
can  be  made:  1.  The  average  Mennonite  home  has  more 
than  two  working  radios  per  home.  2.  85%  of  the  homes 
have  a television  set,  given  one  set  per  home.  3.  88%  get 
a daily  newspaper.  4.  The  number  of  weeklies  going  to 
Mennonite  homes  is  more  than  one.  1.14.  5.  Mennonite 
households  get  more  than  five  magazines  of  all  kinds 
on  the  average.  The  highest  number  for  one  household  was 
twenty. 

What  do  subscribers  of  Gospel  Herald  do  with  their  old 
copies?  Of  the  317  respondents  who  answered  this  question, 
82  keep  them  all,  161  clip  special  items,  and  74  discard 
them.  It  may  be  significant  that  nearly  24  percent  of  all 
the  respondents  claim  to  keep  all  issues.  This  says  some- 
thing about  the  magazine  as  a record. 

Conclusion 

By  looking  at  the  order  of  interest  indicated  by  the  tables 
above,  the  editor  should  have  some  idea  of  what  features 
and  topics  attract  the  greatest  number  of  readers  and  hold 
their  interest  with  the  greatest  intensity.  Editors  are  often 
accused  of  “ivory-towerism”  or  seat-of-the-pants  journalism. 
Judging  from  the  results  of  this  survey,  it  appears  that  the 
editorial  decisions  are  being  made  wisely  and  that  the  editor 
knows  his  audience. 

The  editorials  seem  to  be  right  on.  Those  items  which 
received  low  interest  ratings  and  that  do  not  reach  special 
groups  within  the  readership  are  being  dropped. 

The  final  indicator  of  a publication’s  performance,  however, 
is  the  subscription  list  itself.  Though  this  indicator  is  useless 
in  providing  guidance,  it  is  decisive  in  other  ways.  Since 
subscriptions  have  not  been  falling,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  periodical  is  going  in  the  right  direction. 

This  survey  was  undertaken  with  the  best  guidance  in 
scientific  research.  The  goal  was  not  cold  analysis,  however. 
Gospel  Herald  sees  itself  as  a servant  of  its  readers  and  to 
this  end  sought  information  and  guidance  in  fulfilling  this 
goal.  Q 
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Seth's  Korner 

Feller  told  me  the  othur  day  at  our  church  that  he  didnt 
trust  them  peepul  at  Scottdale,  nor  them  at  the  Seminary, 
and  he  wuznt  reel  shure  bout  them  at  the  Missun  Bored, 
cept  fer  Brother  Joe  Graber,  and  they  dint  evin  know  if  he 
wuz  there  enymore.  He  kept  talkin  bout  “them”  so  much 
that  I kinder  wundered  if  they  wuznt  sum  foreign  tribe  that 
sneaked  in  on  us  and  wuz  takin  ovir.  When  I mentioned  this 
to  him,  he  said,  “Thats  eggzactly  what  I mean.” 

Now  Old  Seth  has  bin  around  this  Mennonite  Church  fer 
quite  a spell  and  spects  to  be  around  till  the  last  dog  is 
hung.  And  I aint  too  shure  I know  who  “them”  is.  Peers  to 
me  that  “them”  is  enyone  but  “us.”  And  if  you  dont 
like  sumone  in  the  church,  you  kail  him  “them.”  Thats 
puttin  a powerful  lot  of  bacon  and  grits  in  the  same  kit- 
tle. I bin  wishin  that  we  kood  fergit  about  “them”  and 
start  talkin  about  “us.”  I bin  followerin  a little  old  komic 
strip  about  Pogo,  who  is  a possum  in  sum  Florida  swamp, 
and  Pogo  says,  “We  has  met  the  enemy,  and  they  is  us.” 
That  aint  bad  thinkin  fer  a possum.  Aint  too  bad  a thinkin 
fer  a Mennonite  neither. 

Folks  that  is  knowin  me  is  knowin  that  I aint  no  radicule, 
and  that  Im  jest  about  the  plainest  purson  at  our  church. 
And  if  yer  talkin  about  my  face,  than  I am  the  plainest.  So 
I aint  much  likin  sum  of  the  things  that  is  happened  in  the 
church  these  days,  like  the  way  we  dress  and  undress.  And 
I aint  likin  to  see  sum  of  the  things  gittin  tossed  out 
winders  kause  sum  are  fearin  it  skeers  peepul  away  frum 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Wish  a few  Mennonites  wood  git  a 
littel  skeered.  But  I aint  ready  by  a long  shot  to  say 
you  kant  be  a Christian  if  you  don’t  jest  dress  and  comb 
yer  hair  like  me.  If  evirybody  wuz  just  like  Seth,  I spect 
we  woodnt  have  eny  problums,  least  I woodnt.  But  so 
fer  I aint  evir  found  enyone  thats  willin  to  kopy  me  hook 
fer  hook,  and  eye  fer  eye.  And  I recollect  that  if  there  wuz 
117,000  Seths  in  this  here  Old  Mennonite  Church,  it  mite 
jest  be  two  or  three  too  many.  When  I gave  my  testermony 
the  last  time  at  my  home  church,  and  mentioned  that  we 
wuz  all  differunt,  and  that  there  wuznt  no  one  else  jest 
like  me  around,  I herd  one  feller  two  rows  back 
whisper,  “Thank  You,  Lord.”  I didnt  much  appreciate  hiz 
komments. 

Well,  I aint  plannin  on  leavin  this  church  and  joinin 
sum  church  club  so  I kin  dress  like  I please.  And  I aint 
plannin  on  startin  my  own  church  jest  kause  evirybody  else 
won’t  live  like  me.  And  I aint  kallin  peepul  in  the  feller- 
ship  “them”  jest  kause  they  happin  to  look  crosseyed  at  me 
about  three  times  out  of  four.  Mite  be  sumthin  wrong  with 
me  thats  makin  them  look  cattykorner.  Like  I say,  not 
evirthing  that  happins  in  the  church  is  pleazin  me.  No 
sir,  not  by  a long  ways.  Sum  things  is  hurtin  me  hard.  But 
Im  notin  that  sum  good  things  is  happenin  likewise,  and 
sum  of  it  seems  to  be  komin  from  these  “them”  peepul.  I 
kinder  talked  this  ovir  with  the  Lord,  and  got  a few  things 
straightened  out.  He  let  me  know  that  He  is  still  abel  to 


handle  the  church  and  I shouldnt  git  all  flustered  up.  And  I 
let  Him  know  that  I kin  make  out  pritty  good  in  this  church 
as  long  as  He  is  in  charge.  So  Im  plannin  on  stayin 
around  and  puttin  in  my  two  cents  wurth  eviry  time  I git 
a chance,  evin  if  I do  git  a littel  change  back  when  I do. 
And  if  othurs  want  to  kali  me  “them”  they  kin,  but  Im 
kallin  them  “brother,”  kause  thats  what  God  says  to  kail 
them.  And  I aint  much  fer  tellin  God  that  He  dont  know 
what  Hes  talkin  about. 

Truly  Yours, 


Communique 

To:  Chief  of  Staff : Demon  Division 

From:  Agent  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

Marriages,  according  to  an  old  Christian  cliche,  are  made 
in  heaven.  If  so,  heaven  helps  us,  for  there  is  no  more  fertile 
field  for  feuding.  I’ve  already  covered  the  financial,  thermal, 
and  culinary  incompatibilities  that  make  marriages  miserable. 
As  for  sex — that’s  a book-length  manuscript;  I could  never 
do  justice  to  it  in  a mere  communique. 

My  most  recent  observation  has  to  do  with — shall  we  label 
it  the  “motivational  mystique”?  If  both  husband  and  wife 
are  similarly  motivated,  there’s  no  problem,  but  more  often 
than  not  they  aren’t.  Just  this  week  I’ve  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  a wife  who,  though  married  a decade,  has  seldom 
done  an  ironing,  has  cooked  an  average  of  only  two  meals 
a week,  and  has  never  been  known  to  really  clean  the  house. 

Now  this  is  not  an  affluent  family  with  maid  service;  it’s 
one  where  the  husband  does  the  household  tasks — or  they 
just  don’t  get  done.  There  are  three  children  who  occa- 
sionally get  drafted  to  help,  but  they  often  add  to  rather 
than  reduce  the  frustration. 

In  the  same  block  is  another  couple  in  which  the  husband 
manages  to  avoid  all  forms  of  physical  exertion  on  the  home 
front.  He  never  mows,  rakes,  paints,  or  plants — never  picks 
up,  puts  away,  or  so  much  as  polishes  his  own  shoes.  His 
wife  is  a perfectionist,  and  while  he  watches  television  (from 
a horizontal  position,  of  course),  she  does  all  the  things  he 
refuses  to  do — and  feels  very  sorry  for  herself. 

Now  obviously  the  solution  would  be  for  the  two  doers  to 
get  together,  and  for  the  two  non-doers  to  pair  off — but 
they  don’t.  Being  conscientious  Christians,  they  seldom  even 
consider  dissolving  their  marriages.  Neither  do  they  look  for 
a way  to  change  their  lives.  They  just  go  along,  year  after 
year,  the  long-suffering  martyrs  of  matrimony. 

As  I watch  this  harvest  of  unhappiness  I must  admit — 
despite  the  threats  it  sometimes  poses — that  religion  can  be 
beautiful.  ^ 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weeklv  fiftv  times  a year  at  $6.25  per  vear  bv  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House.  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale.  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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Editorial 


Lessons  in  Brotherhood 


Christians  probably  never  reach  brotherhood  in  a smooth 
and  simple  climb.  Ups  and  downs  prevail  in  most  cases. 

Item:  A Mennonite  congregation  recently  sent  a Black 
brother  a check  for  ten  dollars,  its  usual  honorarium,  for 
preaching  there  one  Sunday  morning.  Wanting  to  commu- 
nicate that  ten  dollars  was  not  a just  compensation  for  such 
an  outlay  of  effort,  the  letter  said  that  the  check  was  “just 
a token”  in  appreciation  for  the  sermon. 

For  the  black  brother,  after  all  the  many  experiences  of 
tokenism,  this  was  a slap  in  the  face.  He  felt  that  white 
speakers  must  receive  more  than  ten  dollars.  For  the  letter 
writer  the  token  was  proffered  in  sincere  recognition  that  the 
gift  was  no  more  than  a token  of  the  congregation  s appre- 
ciation. It  required  some  open  discussion  to  clear  up  the 
misunderstanding. 

Item:  Agency  staff  personnel  were  thought  by  minority 
persons  as  attempting  to  slip  whites  or  Anglos  into  a certain 
job  instead  of  the  minority  persons  urged  by  minority  rep- 
resentatives. Staff  personnel  thought  that  they  had  worked 
hard  to  get  minority  persons.  They  believed  it  better  to  em- 
ploy a white  person  for  the  particular  position  in  question 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  work  was  too  menial  for 
the  minority  person  in  question  without  his  losing  face.  The 
minority  brother  held  majority  staff  persons  responsible  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  how  to  “read”  the  reactions  of  the 
minority  persons  being  interviewed. 

Item:  “Why  is  it,”  a minority  program  committee  member 
asked,  “that  we  program  the  gospel  messages  by  white 
Anglos  and  ask  minority  persons  to  share  out  of  the  problems 
of  their  past?  Why  do  we  ask  white  Anglos  to  speak  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  minority  persons  to  speak  from  the 
Now  Testament?” 

Some  persons  will  think  these  illustrations  of  differing  un- 
derstandings out  of  place  in  a Christian  brotherhood.  If 
we  are  to  take  the  New  Testament  experience  and  teaching 
seriously,  however,  we  will  seek  to  learn  and  build  from  our 
differences,  rather  than  sweep  them  under  the  rug. 

In  this  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  Warner  Jackson  holds 
up  the  experience  of  the  early  church  and  their  differences 
over  the  care  of  their  members  as  a parallel  to  our  own  cur- 
rent experiences  as  a Mennonite  Church.  He  seeks  to  con- 
front the  differences  in  understanding  head-on.  Chairman 
Warner  of  the  Minority  Ministries  Council  and  practicing 
lawyer  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

He  is  clear  about  the  way  we  have  let  our  leaders  down 
in  their  attempts  to  establish  some  responsible  commitment  to 
minorities  in  our  brotherhood.  Like  the  Greeks  among  that 
first  generation  Christian  group  with  largely  Jewish  back- 
ground, our  own  minorities  differ  from  the  most  of  us  in 
status  and  culture. 

Like  those  first-century  Christians,  we  have  a long  re- 


ligious history  and  heritage  — a culture  of  our  own.  We  are 
tempted  to  use  it  as  a lens  for  reading  the  Scripture  and 
ordering  our  life  together  in  Christ.  Like  those  Jewish 
Christians  the  majority  may  simply  overlook  the  “Greeks” 
and  their  situation.  We  instead  rejoice  in  our  own  good 
fortune  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Fortunately,  the  apostles  were  not  so  ready  as  many 
others  in  that  early  brotherhood  to  take  the  situation  for 
granted,  to  assume  that  nothing  could  be  done.  Instead 
they  took  minority  persons  into  account,  evaluated  their  own 
behavior,  and  ended  up  with  a whole  new  system  for  dis- 
tribution of  the  food  and  a new  recognition  of  the  minority 
in  the  brotherhood. 

Our  own  recent  experience  as  a brotherhood  has  been 
much  like  this.  For  decades,  almost  for  generations,  we  have 
been  doing  “mission  work”  in  minority  communities.  We 
have  tended  to  project  second-class  status  for  our  minority 
brethren  and  sisters.  Often  we  have  been  superior  and 
paternalistic  in  our  approach  to  our  life  with  them. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  they  said,  “We  can  no  longer  go 
along  with  the  way  you  are  treating  us.  We  believe  in  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  we  want  to  be  full  partners  in  the 
church.  We  want  to  take  more  responsibility  for  programming 
what  goes  on  in  our  communities  and  in  our  congregations.” 

Many  of  us  tended  to  shrink  back  from  their  hard  and 
direct  words.  We  criticized  them  for  expressing  their  hurts 
and  their  anger.  We  took  refuge  behind  what  we  thought 
was  their  unchristian  behavior  to  avoid  facing  their  concerns. 

Fortunately,  not  all  of  us  were  so  fearful  or  defensive. 
Among  us  there  were  leaders  who  did  not  back  down  before 
their  anger  or  the  fears  of  us  white  majority  persons. 
They  said,  “We  must  begin  to  listen  more  sensitively.  We 
must  not  keep  them  from  doing  their  own  programming  and 
give  them  capital  to  help  them  do  it.  We  must  be  willing 
to  face  the  hurts  and  struggles  in  order  to  come  into  true 
Christian  brotherhood,  which  accepts  all  men  who  accept 
Christ  as  brothers,  even  if  they  don’t  have  our  own  cultural 
background.” 

As  of  1972  we  have  not  yet  achieved  that  goal.  Yet  we, 
happily,  are  on  the  way.  Many  people  are  regularly  sup- 
porting the  Compassion  Fund  and  opening  their  ears  and 
their  hearts  to  the  hurts  of  our  minority  brethren.  Many  peo- 
ple are  discovering  what  new  riches  lie  in  store  for  those 
who  open  themselves  to  relationship  with  persons  outside 
their  own  community  or  cultural  stream. 

God  is  at  work  among  us  in  rewarding  and  exciting  new 
ways.  Pray  that  He  may  continue  to  lead,  that  we  may 
respond  with  finances  for  the  Compassion  Fund,  and  that 
the  new  quality  of  brotherhood  which  comes  will  reveal  His 
will  in  bigger  and  stronger  ways  than  we  ever  thought 
possible.  — N. 
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The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  Is  — Gentleness 


A 

Get-Gentle 

Policy 

By  Vernon  Leis 


The  expectations  of  the  Bible  for  Christians  are  great 
expectations.  Galatians  5:22  says,  “But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
gentleness,  self-control;  against  such  there  is  no  law.”  For 
people  to  live  like  Paul  suggests  is  out  of  character.  As 
a rule  people  are  anything  but  loving,  peaceful,  kind. 

Recently  I heard  about  a mean  man  who  went  to  the 
doctor’s  office  with  his  complaint.  When  he  left  the  office 
the  doctor  inquired,  “What  was  that  stingy  old  tightwad 
raising  the  roof  about  this  time?” 

The  receptionist  answered,  “He  got  well  before  his 
medicine  was  used  up.” 

Some  people  seem  to  enjoy  acting  like  tigers.  Many  adults 
are  like  the  little  boy  whose  mother  kept  calling  him,  “My 
little  lamb.”  One  day  in  disgust  he  said,  "Mother,  I don’t 
want  to  be  your  little  lamb.  I want  to  be  your  little  tiger.” 
Fellows  often  want  to  be  known  as  tough  guys. 

Many  Advocates  of  a Get-Tough  Policy 

Today  there  are  many  advocates  of  a get-tough  policy. 
People  admire  the  heartless  approach  in  our  society.  The 
get-tough  way  of  solving  problems  is  fast  and  supposedly 
efficient. 

Lately  authorities  have  been  getting  tough  with  prisoners. 
Some  preachers  do  not  appreciate  when  governmental 
leaders  make  friendly  visits  to  places  like  China  or  Russia. 
These  preachers  of  the  Western  world  would  rather  bomb 
such  countries  to  bits  than  to  have  our  leaders  visit  them. 
Many  Canadians  are  suggesting  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment should  get  tough  with  the  United  States  because  that 
country’s  economic  policies  are  making  things  tough  for 
Canadians. 

How  often  have  you  heard  a person  say,  “I’ll  teach  that 
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fellow  a lesson.  I’ll  show  him  a thing  or  two.  Wait  until  I 
get  finished  with  him”?  When  children  become  a trial  and  a 
tribulation  to  their  parents,  parents  sometimes  feel  like 
selling  out  to  a get-tough  policy.  At  times  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  church  should  practice  what  James 
and  John  advocated  in  Luke  9:54.  They  said,  “Lord,  do  you 
want  us  to  bid  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume 
them?” 

Get-tough  advocates  take  things  into  their  own  hands.  They 
have  simple  solutions  for  our  problem.  They  have  a quick 
way  to  deal  with  difficult  situations,  but  it  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  Christian  way. 

Few  Advocates  of  a Get-Gentle  Policy 

When  Jesus  came  to  this  earth  He  came  as  a strong  advo- 
cate of  gentleness.  He  spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. This  metaphor  pictures  the  tender  care  of  Jesus  for 
persons.  Jesus  loved  children  and  they  loved  Him  because 
of  how  He  related  to  them.  On  one  occasion  some  people 
brought  an  immoral  woman  to  Jesus  and  placed  her  before 
Him  with  the  hope  that  Jesus  would  get  tough  with  her.  In- 
stead Jesus  forgave  her  and  said,  “Go,  and  do  not  sin 
again.”  After  Peter  used  his  sword  to  cut  off  a servant’s 
ear  Jesus  warned,  “Put  your  sword  back  into  its  place;  for 
all  who  take  the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword”  (Mt. 
26:52). 

Certain  interpreters  of  Jesus  have  attempted  to  give  the 
impression  that  He  was  a harsh  person.  They  picture  Jesus 
as  one  who  would  have  been  quite  at  home  with  a 
machine  gun.  Usually  this  interpretation  is  based  on  the 
story  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  by  Jesus.  Clarence 
Jordan’s  translation  of  John  2:15  gives  one  a feeling  of 
what  actually  happened.  Jordan  translates,  “So  he  got  a long- 
handled  flyswatter  and  a broom  and  began  clearing  out  the 
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crowd  and  wrecking  the  merchandise  booths”  ( The  Cotton 
Patch  Version  of  Matthew  and  John).  Jesus  in  this  situation 
was  firm,  but  He  was  not  the  trigger-happy  person  some 
suggest  that  He  was.  Throughout  His  life  and  even  today 
Jesus  prays  as  He  did  on  the  cross.  “Father,  forgive 
them. ...” 

In  2 Corinthians  10:1  Paul  makes  an  appeal  to  the  Cor- 
inthians by  saying,  “I,  Paul,  myself  entreat  you,  by  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.  . . .”  Jesus  who  is  the 
personification  of  gentleness  continues  to  call  His  followers 
to  a get-gentle  policy. 

How  Do  the  Gentle  Live? 

The  biblical  concept  of  gentleness  (meekness)  involves 
our  response  to  God.  A meek  person  is  one  who  has  given 
himself  over  to  the  control  of  God.  The  Greek  word  was 
used  to  describe  an  animal  which  had  been  trained  by  its 
master.  Wild  and  unruly  animals,  when  trained  become  meek 
(teachable  and  gentle).  If  we  remember  this  background  of 
the  term,  we  will  emphasize  that  gentleness  is  power  and 
strength  under  the  control  of  God. 

Clarence  Jordan’s  translation  of  Matthew  11:28-30  is  an  apt 
interpretation  of  the  biblical  concept  of  gentleness.  Jordan’s 
translation  goes  like  this:  “Come  to  me,  all  of  you  who 
are  frustrated  and  have  had  a bellyful,  and  I will  give  you 
zest.  Get  in  the  harness  with  me  and  let  me  teach  you, 
for  I am  trained  and  have  a cooperative  spirit,  and  you  will 
find  zest  for  your  lives.  For  my  harness  is  practical  and 
my  assignment  is  joyful.” 

Biblical  meekness  has  little  in  common  with  the  modern 
notion  that  meekness  is  a weak,  spineless,  passive  attitude. 
Gentle  Christians  in  the  biblical  sense  are  strong  and 
courageous.  They  are  committed  to  their  Lord  and  ready  to 
die  for  Him  if  need  be. 

An  attitude  toward  persons  is  also  involved  in  the  biblical 
concept  of  gentleness.  Christ  calls  His  followers  to  treat 
persons  as  human  beings  who  have  been  created  in  God’s 
image. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I have  watched  a child  walk 
up  to  another  child  and  give  him  a big  push.  When  indivi- 
duals grow  older,  they  do  not  push  people  around  in  the 
same  way.  However,  I know  that  I can  be  quite  pushy 
and  I have  watched  other  adults  relate  to  each  other  in 
aggressive  ways. 

Revelation  21:4  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  God  will 
gently  wipe  away  every  tear  from  our  eyes.  This  passage 
suggests  that  God  has  a mother’s  touch.  Today  God  is  call- 
ing His  people  to  feel  with  one  another  and  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  one  another.  This  kind  and  gentle  response  to 
people  is  a fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Galatians  5:22.  Jesus  said, 
“How  blest  are  those  of  a gentle  spirit;  they  shall  have  the 
earth  for  their  possession”  (NEB). 

Not  long  ago  a certain  gas  company  appealed  to  people  by 
saying,  “Put  a tiger  into  your  tank.”  As  I read  the  New 
Testament  I see  that  God  wants  to  take  the  tigers  out  of 
people.  I need  God  s help  to  get  the  tiger  out  of  me.  I 
feel  that  God’s  Spirit  is  calling  me  to  live  by  a get-gentle 
policy.  gh 


"Mennonite  Fine" 

In  The  Story  of  the  Mennonites  by  C.  Henry  Smith  I 
came  across  a brief  reference  to  the  reputation  for  solid 
craftmanship  and  honest  work  that  was  possessed  by  eigh- 
teenth-century Holland  Mennonites.  Here  is  Smith’s  state- 
ment: “As  artisans,  they  never  did  shoddy  work.  So  good 
was  their  reputation  among  their  fellows  for  honest  work 
that  the  term  Mennisten  Infijn  (Mennonite  fine  through  and 
through)  became  a sort  of  trademark  for  any  goods  of  es- 
pecially high  quality,  in  the  commercial  circles  where  Men- 
nonites were  known.”  Maybe  the  above  statement  is  a bit 
too  sweeping,  but  it  may  well  be  essentially  correct.  At  any 
rate,  it  set  me  to  thinking. 

I thought  of  the  old  carpenter  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
who  made  a desk  for  me.  It  was  sturdy,  big,  serviceable.  It 
wasn’t  an  exquisite  piece  of  furniture.  It  was  just  what  I 
had  asked  for  — and  made  with  honesty  and  skill.  It  was 
“Mennonite  fine.”  So  was  the  carpenter. 

I thought  of  a Mennonite  hatchery  owner  who  had  guar- 
anteed his  chicks  against  various  types  of  disease.  But  then 
in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  a disease  invaded  his  breed- 
ing flock  and  infected  vast  numbers  of  his  newly  hatched 
chicks.  And  the  owner  made  good  on  every  one  of  his  guar- 
antees — even  though  it  almost  drove  him  out  of  business. 
And  for  a while  I suppose  he  thought  that  might  well  be 
the  outcome.  But  he  stood  behind  his  promises.  His  hatchery 
was  “Mennonite  fine.”  So  was  he. 

Then  there  was  a splendid  Mennonite  farmer  in  Ohio. 
Standing  by  his  tractor,  he  told  me  with  deep  feeling,  “God 
has  called  me  to  give  just  as  surely  as  he  called  you  to 
preach.”  I hope  my  preaching  was  as  good  as  his  giving, 
because  he  really  gave.  He  was  “Mennonite  fine.”  And  the 
time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  a host  of  others  whose  works 
and  lives  have  had  the  same  trademark  of  excellence. 

But  then  I’ve  known  some  Mennonite  coarse,  too.  I think 
of  the  Mennonite  brother  who  knowingly  traded  in  a car 
with  a cracked  engine  block.  When  the  car  dealer  discov- 
ered the  bad  block,  he  sought  out  the  former  owner  and 
upbraided  him.  The  Mennonite  wasn’t  interested  in  discuss- 
ing his  old  car.  He  simply  told  the  dealer,  “It’s  your  baby 
now.”  Mennonite  coarse. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  “a  Mennonite’s  word  is  as  good  as 
his  bond.”  Maybe  it’s  still  said  — at  least  in  many  places.  I 
hope  so.  I really  think  that  in  the  areas  of  workmanship 
and  business  we  still  have  far  more  “fine”  than  “coarse.” 
Let’s  keep  it  that  way. 

O Lord,  who  may  lodge  in  thy  tabernacle? 

Who  may  dwell  on  thy  holy  mountain? 

The  man  of  blameless  life,  who  does  what  is  right 
and  speaks  the  truth  from  his  heart.  ° 

— Stanley  Shenk 

“Psalm  15:2,  New  English  Bible.  ® the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press 
and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970. 
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How  You  Spend  Your  Leisure 
Can  Affect  Your  Marriage 

By  Derk  Kinnane 


In  the  town  of  Osnabriick  in  West  Germany  husbands  spend 
an  average  of  4.3  leisure  hours  a day  with  their  wives,  but 
in  the  Hungarian  town  of  Gyor,  the  men  spend  only  about 
half  this  time  in  company  with  their  spouses. 

A Hungarian  sociologist,  Professor  Karoly  Varga,  was 
struck  by  this  difference  when  he  read  the  figures  as  a com- 
puter in  Cologne  printed  them  out.  Professor  Varga  felt 
that  the  time  the  husbands  in  the  two  towns  spent  at  home 
was  connected  with  other  factors  affecting  the  stability  — or 
instability  — of  marriages. 

The  data  processed  by  the  computer  were  the  results  of 
an  investigation  led  by  the  European  Co-ordination  Centre  for 
Research  and  Documentation  in  Social  Sciences,  a UNESCO- 
supported  body  with  headquarters  in  Vienna.  The  research 
looked  into  how  people  spend  their  time,  minute  by  minute, 
throughout  the  day.  Some  30,000  people  were  interviewed  in 
eleven  countries:  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Hungary,  Peru,  Poland,  the  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 

As  well  as  the  computer  in  Cologne,  six  others,  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Brussels,  Paris,  Prague,  Warsaw,  and  Moscow  punched 
150,000  cards  containing  the  results  of  the  investigation." 

Time-Budget  Survey 

Writing  about  “Leisure  and  Divorce”  in  the  current  issue 
of  The  New  Hungarian  Quarterly  (Vol.  XI,  No.  40,  Winter 
1970),  Professor  Varga  combines  the  results  of  the  “time- 
budget”  survey  with  the  work  of  other  sociologists.  “Sound- 
ness of  family  life  goes  together  with  leisure  spent  at 
home,”  he  first  deduces.  In  one  study  of  marital  complaints 
by  a sociologist,  a major  complaint  was  that  the  husband 
spent  too  little  time  with  the  family.  This  grievance  was  also 
related  to  another  cause  for  the  breakup  of  marriages: 
love  affairs  with  a third  party. 

Of  the  eleven  countries  for  which  Mr.  Varga  publishes 
figures,  those  three  which  rate  highest  for  spending  leisure 
at  home  are  also  the  lowest  in  the  divorce  rate.  They  are 
Yugoslavia,  Peru,  and  Belgium.  The  three  countries  where 
leisure  is  least  spent  at  home  are  Federal  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Hungary;  they  also  have  the  highest  di- 
vorce rates. 


In  every  country,  more  marriages  are  broken  up  in  the 
lower  classes  than  in  the  upper  ones,  but  this  fact  is  re- 
flected by  the  divorce  rate  only  in  industrially  developed 
countries.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  poor  being  less  able  to 
afford  the  expenses  of  divorce  proceedings  and  partly  to  a 
shrinking  from  complicated  legal  procedures.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances there  is  a separation  which  may  or  may 
not  be  legally  recognized;  the  marriage  for  practical  purposes 
is  broken. 

For  the  survey,  leisure  was  understood  to  mean  activities 
other  than  work,  such  as  conversation,  entertaining  guests, 
and  resting,  but  not  self-educational  activities,  such  as  reading. 

The  statistics  also  seem  to  indicate,  Mr.  Varga  says,  that 
neither  a husband  buried  in  his  newspaper,  nor  a husband 
and  wife  watching  a crime  play  on  television  are  pillars  of 
conjugal  stability.” 

Indignation  Shared 

What  the  statistics  derived  from  the  survey  do  tend  to  show 
is  that  marriages  in  highly  industrialized  societies  are  stabilized 
by  the  husband  and  wife  talking  together.  Conversations  after 
the  day’s  work  is  done  are  very  important  in  uniting  married 
couples. 

“The  husband  tells  of  the  wrong  he  has  suffered  from 
his  boss,  the  wife  gossips,  they  express  their  indignation 
and  are  scandalized  together,  coordinating  their  personal 
systems  of  values  without  necessarily  noticing,”  he  says. 

Such  conversation  enables  the  husband  or  wife  to  turn 
into  a common  family  affair  those  parts  of  their  lives 
which  are  otherwise  alien  to  the  other  partner. 

A significant  correlation  between  conversation  and  the 
divorce  rate  has  been  noted.  Professor  Varga  points  out,  in 
Belgium,  the  whole  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  United 
States. 

While  increasing  industrialization  means  that 
there  is  more  leisure  time,  it  does  not  mean  that 
husbands  are  spending  more  time  with  the  family. 

In  fact  the  data  showed  that  the  working  hus- 
bands from  such  countries  were  spending  a smaller 
part  of  their  increasingly  longer  spare  time  at 
home. 
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And  the  figures  show  that  while  the  spending  of 
time  at  home  is  strongly  correlated  to  marital  stability  in 
highly  industrialized  countries  it  is  only  slightly  so  in  less 
industrialized  ones. 

There  are  less  industrialized  countries  with  steep  di- 
vorce rates  (Hungary,  for  instance),  and  divorce  as  such  is 
what  Mr.  Varga  calls  a “general  human  phenomenon”  that 
is  independent  of  the  degree  of  industrialization  in  a society. 
The  correlation  between  leisure  spent  at  home  and  the 
disorganization  of  marriage  is  characteristic  of  only  the  more 
highly  industrialized  societies. 

Egalitarian  Families 

Another  factor  affecting  marriages  in  the  highly  in- 
dustrialized countries  is  the  change  from  an  authoritarian, 
patriarchal  family  style,  in  which  the  husband  is  set  above 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  to  an  egalitarian  style  in 
which  the  husband  and  wife  live  on  a similar  level  within 
the  family  structure. 

A characteristic  of  such  families  is  that  the  husband  and 
wife  spend  more  time  in  each  other’s  company  than  to- 
gether with  the  whole  family.  As  Mr.  Varga  puts  it,  leisure 
time  in  the  patriarchal  families  is  family-oriented  while  in 
egalitarian  families  it  is  rather  partner-oriented. 

Sociological  studies  show  that  the  more  ega- 
litarian a family  is,  the  more  it  is  prone  to  dis- 
solution. And  in  the  countries  studied  the  tendency 
is  toward  accelerating  marital  breakups  as  this 
family  style  gains  ground. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  shift  from  a patriarchal  to  an 
egalitarian  style,  the  marriage  is  not  harmed.  “It  is  more 
convenient  to  live  in  an  egalitarian  marriage  than  in  an 
authoritarian  one,”  Mr.  Varga  says.  But  beyond  a certain 
point,  the  loosening  of  the  traditional  power  structure  turns 
into  a process  that  speeds  up  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  brok- 
en marriages  and  of  remarriages.  The  changing  pattern  ap- 
pears to  increase  with  the  industrialization  and  differentiation 
of  the  society. 

As  Professor  Varga  observes,  “The  decisive  cohesive  fac- 
tor is  not  the  attraction  of  marital  happiness,  but  external 
more  or  less  compulsory  cohesion.  ” 

Segregated  Leisure 

Conversation  at  home  is  one  thing,  but  a husband  and  wife 
dining  out  and  entertaining  mutual  friends  is  something  else. 
Sharing  the  same  group  of  friends  might  be  thought  to  have 
a cohesive  effect,  but  Professor  Varga  points  out  that  societies 
where  husbands  and  wives  share  leisure  activities  with 
friends  of  both  sexes  show  a positive  correlation  between 


such  practices  and  the  divorce  rate.  Societies  where  the 
sexes  are  segregated  during  leisure  activities  tend  to  have 
lower  divorce  rates. 

A general  human  phenomenon  is  that  marital 
stability  is  helped  by  a break  with  those  sets  of 
friends  the  spouse  knew  before  marriage.  A low 
divorce  rate  characterizes  those  societies  where 
the  wife  is  enabled  to  disengage  herself  from  her 
former  environment,  the  statistics  indicate. 

Professor  Varga,  turning  to  the  question  of  what  role 
social  and  economic  institutions  play  as  factors  in  marital 
stability,  points  out  that  of  the  countries  surveyed  six  are 
communist  states  and  five  capitalist. 

He  observes  that  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  divorce  rate  is 
higher  than  in  Western  Europe,  but  it  is  highest  in  the 
United  States. 

“Hence  the  relation  between  divorce  and  social  systems 
continues  to  be  an  unsolved  question  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  much  more  comprehensive  difficult,  and  interest- 
ing research,”  he  concludes.  (UNESCO  FEATURES)  ^ 

*No  information  referring  to  Soviet  Union  data  appears  in  Professor  Varga's 
article. 


Faith  and  Joy 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

It  must  have  seemed  a strange  word  to  employ  — 
That  Jesus,  facing  death,  should  speak  of  joy. 

Yet  everything  He  ever  said  is  true; 

And  this  He  said,  “My  joy  I give  to  you.” 

And  this  is  a great  gift  which  we  receive 
Within  our  hearts,  if  only  we  believe 
This  promise,  tho’  but  dimly  understood, 

“In  every  circumstance  God  works  for  good.” 

Tho’  earth  were  leagued  with  all  demonic  powers. 
Not  hell  itself  can  touch  this  joy  of  ours. 

Deep  underneath  the  burden  and  the  care, 
Singing  and  shining  still,  the  joy  is  there. 

We  often  speak  of  joy  that  thrills  the  soul. 

And  think  that  grief  is  at  the  other  pole. 

The  opposite  of  joy  is  never  grief. 

Joy’s  only  enemy  is  unbelief. 
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Multiplied  Disciples 
in  the  Mennonite  Church 


By  Warner  Jackson 


And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the  disciples 
was  multiplied,  there  arose  a murmuring  of  the  Grecians 
against  the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected 
in  the  daily  ministration.  Acts  6:1. 

Here,  Greeks  murmured  against  Hebrews,  evidently 
over  the  goods  which  had  been  given  by  all  for  distribution 
to  the  needy.  Acts  2:44,  45. 

The  Hebrews  could  well  be  the  “haves”  and  the  Greeks 
the  have  nots,  but  the  New  Testament  experiment  as 
set  forth  in  Acts  2:44,  45  was  intended  to  make  real  the 
oneness  in  Jesus  Christ.  Despite  how  it  must  have  gone 
against  the  grain  of  that  which  is  human,  the  apostolic 
church  tried  to  break  down  economic  inequities  by  distribut- 
ing to  everyone  according  to  his  need.  Acts  4:32-35.  Prob- 
lems emerged  nevertheless.  The  Greeks  charged  that 
Hebrews  were  receiving  a disproportionate  share  compared 
to  that  given  to  Greeks. 

The  apostles,  being  men  sensitive  to  needs  of  the 
economically  disadvantaged  within  the  church,  authorized 
the  deputation  of  seven  men  “of  honest  report,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  to  be  appointed  over  the  business  for  pur- 
poses of  rectifying  inequities.  Acts  6.  Church  history  and 
tradition  refers  to  these  seven  messengers  of  compassion  as 
“deacons.” 

In  the  Mennonite  Church  in  America  there  are  whites, 
blacks,  Latins,  Puerto  Ricans,  Spanish,  and  other  groups.  If 
you  listen,  you  will  hear  the  murmur  of  the  blacks,  the 
Latins,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  people  of  Latin  descent  cry  out 
against  the  whites  even  as  Greeks  cried  out  against  the 
Hebrews  in  Acts  6. 

Yes,  there  was  ethnic  and  racial  polarization  in  the  apos- 
tolic church.  We  see  that  Greeks  murmured  against  He- 
brews. Today  there  is  discontent  among  blacks,  Spanish, 
Latins,  browns,  reds — let’s  call  them  “minorities,”  mur- 
muring against  whites. 

The  first  church  responded  to  discontented  Greeks  by  the 
appointment  of  the  seven  “deacons,”  so-called,  to  handle 
the  business. 

The  Mennonite  Church,  afflicted  with  murmurs,  also  re- 
sponded. If  you  listened,  you  heard  the  struggles  and  debate 
centering  around  the  rise  of  the  Urban  Racial  Council.  If 
you  listened,  you  heard  the  voices  of  other  “minorities”  — 
in  the  West,  in  Chicago,  in  New  York  — calling  for  a “Mi- 
nority Ministries  Council.”  That  council  has  been  established, 
and  today  exists  to  serve  the  interest  and  concerns  of  the 

Warner  Jackson  is  pastor  of  University- Euclid  Mennonite  congregation  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  president  of  Minority  Ministries  Council  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

A former  assistant  prosecutor  for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Jackson  serves  as  the  local 
representative  on  the  American  Arbitration  Association. 


Mennonite  Church  as  a whole  on  behalf  of  the  minority  or 
“mission”  churches  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  Minority  Ministries 
Council  closely  parallels  the  “deacons”  in  Acts  6.  We  hope 
that  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  will  cease  henceforth 
to  think  of  or  to  call  the  Minority  Ministries  Council  and  its 
authorized  representatives  derogatory  or  demeaning  names. 
We  are  not  communists.  We  are  “deacons”  — “honest  men,” 
“men  of  good  report,”  and  men  “full  of  the  Holy  Ghost” 
called  into  existence  to  be  “appointed  over  the  business”  of 
adjusting,  rectifying,  and  ameliorating  inequities  within  the 
church  in  areas  of  conflict  and  tension  between  black,  brown, 
and  white.  We  are  and  want  to  be  peacemakers.  Please  call 
us,  blessed.  We  want  to  be  Good  Samaritans  represent- 
ing the  church  as  a whole  in  its  effort  to  show  compassion, 
and  we  affirm  that  “compassion”  is  not  a four-letter  word. 
Neither  is  “Compassion  Fund.” 

For  the  Compassion  Fund,”  Minority  Ministries  Council 
thought  that  the  Mennonite  Church  could  raise  $6.00  per 
member  for  it  to  carry  out  its  service  role  of  “deacon.”  We 
thought  that  the  Mennonite  Church  gave  Minority  Ministries 
Council  a promise  to  that  effect.  Minority  Ministries  Council 
could,  we  felt,  reasonably  rely  on  this  $6.00  per  member 
amount.  On  this  basis  Minority  Ministries  Council  com- 
mitted itself  to  subsidizing  and  underwriting  various  projects 
in  ghettos,  in  cities,  and  in  places  of  impoverishment  and 
neglect.  Minority  Ministries  Council  ended  up  $50,000  in 
the  red  in  fiscal  1971,  as  it  relied  on  $6.00  per  member  con- 
tribution. But  the  end  is  not  yet! 

In  1972  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  feeling  that  the  whole 
church  would  not  give  $6.00  per  member,  suggested  that 
Minority  Ministries  Council  receive  $3.00  per  member,  or 
$130,000,  in  a fixed  budget  for  1972.  Nothing  is  said  about 
wiping  out  a $50,000  1971  deficit. 

The  suggested  $130,000  would  be  more  than  the  church  had 
given  its  “deacons”  over  the  last  two  years,  if  the  total 
amount  were  averaged  out  annually.  But  $130,000  is  not 
adequate  for  fiscal  1972.  Having  planned  on  $6.00  per  mem- 
ber, Minority  Ministries  Council  is  already  committed  to 
projects  for  which  it  pledged  $50,000  more  than  it  received, 
but  not  exceeding  this  aggregate  amount  as  an  expected 
budget. 

As  Christians  the  Minority  Ministries  Council  cannot  pre- 
vail on  the  Mennonite  Church  to  live  up  to  its  promise. 
He  that  has  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear  what  God  would  have 
done  among  His  people.  The  Minority  Ministries  Council  in 
addition  to  its  minority  churches’  program  is  also  available 
for  relating  to  district  conferences  and  congregational  concerns. 
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SERVING  ORRIST  WHERE 
THEY'RE  RT 


Ray  Segura 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Southwest  Conference 
Program  director  of  South  Phoenix 
Voluntary  Service  unit  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  — dub  leader  and  schoolteacher 
of  Mexican  nationals  in  Phoenix;  prior  to  VS 
assignment,  active  member  of  Los  Angeles  Fellowship 
in  Pico  Heights,  LA. 


Leslie  Francisco 

Newport  News,  Va.,  Virginia  Conference 
Pastor  at  Calvary  Mennonite  Church 
in  Newport  News;  member  of  Virginia 
Conference  Race  Relations  Council;  an  Apache 
Indian,  has  participated  in  several 
Cross-Cultural  Experiences. 


Naswood  Burbank 
Chinle,  Ariz., 
Southwest  Conference 
Pastor  of  Black  Mountain  Mennonite 
Church  on  the  Navajo  reservation; 
shares  Navajo  Gospel  Hour  radio 
ministry  with  his  brother 
Peter,  pastor  at  Blue 
Gap  Mennonite  Church. 


Helen  Robinson 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

South  Central  Conference 
Crisis  Minister  of 
Jeff-Vander-Lou  area  in 
St  Louis; 

serves  on  Planning  Committee 
of  1972  Cross-Cultural 
Youth  Convention;  member  of 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  and 
formerly  the  church's  secretary. 


Chicago,  III.,  Illinois  Conference 


Neftali:  Co-pastor  at  Lawndale  Mennonite 
Church,  Chicago,  and  community  worker. 
Grace:  Accomplished  soloist  and  member 
of  Mission  72  ( Hesston ) 
Planning  Committee. 
Both  have  worked  with  Lyn  Hershey, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  Cross- 
Cultural  Experiences. 


Jesus  "Chuy"  Navarro,  Jr. 
Premont,  Tex. 

South  Central  Conference 

Chairman  of  South  Texas 
Mennonite  Church  Council; 
member  of  Executive  Committee 
of  South  Central  Conference; 
Director  of  Brooks  County 
Welfare  Department  in 
Falfurrias,  Tax. 


William  Vaughn 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Virginia  Conference 
Pastor  at  Norview  Mennonite  Church  in 
Norfolk;  member  of  Home  Missions  Committee 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
delegate  to  Virginia  Mission  Board 
for  Warwick  District;  self-employed 
as  a sandblasting  contractor. 


Lee  Lowery 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference 
Pastor  at  9th  St  Mennonite  Church 
in  Saginaw;  board  member  of  Delta 
Youth  for  Christ  organization; 
foreman  at  General  Motors 
Steering  Gear  plant  in  Saginaw. 


Neftali  and 


Grace  Torres 


Across  the  United  States,  these  persons  are  members  of  Mennonite  minority  congregations.  There  are  75  such 
congregations;  one  delegate  from  each  makes  up  the  Minority  Ministries  Council.  With  a total  membership  of  over  3,100, 
these  congregations  are  located  in  the  inner  city,  in  rural  areas,  on  reservations  — serving  Christ  where  they're  at. 


Minority  Ministries  Council  — Headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Centennial  of  Evangelistic  Services 


A Fresh  Burst  oi 


At  various  points  in  the  history  of  the  church  there  have 
been  outbreaks  of  spiritual  power  as  a result  of  a fresh 
discovery  of  gospel  truth  and  its  vigorous  proclamation.  In 
the  whole  history  of  the  church,  the  greatest  such  era  was 
that  now  known  as  the  Protestant  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  From  this  Reformation  came  the  Lutherans 
of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  the  Reformed  and  the  Menno- 
nites  of  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Anglicans  of  England.  Later  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Methodists  arose. 

Original  Anabaptism 

It  is  one  thing  to  experience  revival  and  renewal.  It  is 
quite  another  matter  to  maintain  a consistently  high  level 
of  Christian  holiness,  love,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Movements  tend  to  “run  down.”  When  this  happens  certain 
forms  of  the  earlier  era  are  usually  preserved,  but  the 
initial  enthusiasm  is  lost.  The  original  Swiss  and  Dutch 
“Anabaptists,”  for  example,  were  dynamic  witnesses  for 
Christ.  The  writings  of  Grebel,  Sattler,  Menno,  and  Dirk 
reveal  an  earnest  concern  to  witness  to  all  men  of  the 
saving  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  The  so-called  Anabaptist 
Martyr  Synod  of  1527,  attended  by  possibly  sixty  leaders, 
was  a meeting  in  which  a strategy  was  born  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  Europe. 

Later  Mennonitism 

After  a few  generations  of  severe  persecution  the  original 
evangelistic  vision  tended  to  be  lost.  The  “Mennists”  came 
to  be  known  as  honest  and  good  farmers  and  workers  who 
did  not  proselytize  those  of  other  faiths.  The  essence  of 
Christian  discipleship  was  thought  of  in  Pietist  terms:  the 
cultivation  of  inner  faith  and  love  for  the  Lord,  but  not  in 
terms  of  vigorous  outreach  and  missionary  endeavor. 

For  several  centuries  this  state  of  affairs  continued.  The 
Mennonites  who  came  to  America,  beginning  in  the  1680s, 
and  those  who  went  to  Russia  a century  later,  were  of 
this  “Pietist”  type.  There  were  many  ministers  and  members 
who  had  hearts  of  love  for  the  Lord,  and  they  sought  to 
walk  before  Him  in  purity  and  holiness.  But  it  did  not  occur 
to  them  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.  We  know  of  not 
a single  American  Indian  who  was  led  to  Christ  and  bap- 
tized into  the  Mennonite  brotherhood  at  this  early  time. 


By  J. 

The  Forerunners 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  outstanding  Mennonite 
evangelist  in  the  Old  Mennonite  brotherhood  was  John  S. 
Coffman,  originally  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  almost 
burned  himself  out  in  his  desire  to  bring  renewal  to  his 
brotherhood  and  to  gather  a generation  of  men  and  women 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.  His  work  was  in  the  1880s  and  1890s. 

But  he  was  by  no  means  the  first  Mennonite  leader  to 
travel  about  and  preach  the  gospel  with  great  earnestness 
and  concern.  One  of  his  forerunners  was  the  venerable 
leader,  John  M.  Brenneman,  1816-1895.  A scion  of  a 
Mennonite  family  which  settled  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  some  of  that  family  later  located  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia.  And  still  later  some  of  the 
Brennemans  were  located  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  where 
John  was  born.  There  he  was  ordained  preacher  in  1844. 

In  1848  John  settled  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  where 
Bishop  Henry  Stemen  ordained  him  bishop  in  1849.  Stemen 
(1775-1855)  had  been  ordained  as  an  Ohio  Mennonite 
preacher  in  1809,  and  as  bishop  in  1820.  He  rode  horseback 
far  and  wide  in  Ohio,  ministering  the  Word  and  building 
the  church.  Before  he  died  Stemen  induced  Brenneman  to 
locate  in  Allen  County  and  become  his  successor,  which  he 
did. 

John  M.  Brenneman  became  the  successor  of  Bishop  Ste- 
men in  every  way  — except  that  he  exceeded  him  in  the 
territory  he  served.  Brenneman  got  all  over  the  church  in 
the  United  States,  usually  traveling  by  train  to  the 
nearest  point  to  his  destination.  He  then  walked  many  a 
weary  mile  to  the  scattered  settlements  of  his  brotherhood. 
He  was  especially  active  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  even  in 
Illinois.  Like  Stemen,  he  preached  the  Word  in  power,  or- 
ganized congregations,  ordained  preachers  and  deacons  and 
bishops,  and  served  as  a leader  in  the  sessions  of  the 
Ohio  Conference,  and  from  1854  in  the  Indiana  Conference 
also. 

Daniel  Brenneman  andJ.  F.  Funk 

John  M.  Brenneman  s younger  brother  Daniel  (1834-1919) 
was  “brightly”  converted  in  1856,  and  the  next  year  was 
both  married  and  ordained  as  a minister  in  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio.  He  was  a vigorous  and  flexible  man,  an  able  teach- 
er of  the  Word,  and  blessed  with  a strong  bass  voice  — 
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which  he  used  freely.  In  1864  he  located  in  Elkhart  County, 
Indiana,  where  his  freedom  to  preach  in  English  and  to  sing 
bass  were  not  appreciated  by  Bishop  Wisler. 

But  Brenneman  became  a fast  friend  of  the  leading  Menno- 
nite  minister  in  North  America,  John  Fretz  Funk  (1835-1930). 
These  two  men  became  close  friends  and  effective  colleagues. 
Brenneman  was  the  gifted  pulpit  man,  and  Funk  was  the 
pioneer  publisher  and  churchman.  Funk  was  a staunch 
friend  of  John  M.  Brenneman,  who  encouraged  him  to 
found  the  Herald  of  Truth  in  1864,  and  who  was  also  a 
friend  of  the  Sunday  school,  an  institution  which  Funk  vig- 
orously promoted. 

It  was  also  Funk  who  ventured  to  publish  a booklet  on 
nonresistance  during  the  Civil  War,  whereupon  J.  M. 
Brenneman  also  produced  a booklet  on  the  same  subject. 
(It  is  painful  to  mention  that  in  1872  Funk  seems  to  have 
been  involved  in  driving  the  anti-Sunday  school  Wisler  out 
of  the  church,  whereupon  he  founded  the  so-called  Wisler 
or  Old  Order  Mennonites.  And  in  1874  Funk  helped  to  push 
Daniel  Brenneman  out  for  the  Pentecostal- type  emphases 
which  he  felt  Brenneman  was  promoting.  (See  Harold  S. 
Bender’s  biography  of  Funk  in  the  Mennonite  Encyclope- 
dia.) 

The  1872  Meetings 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  1872  Funk  and  Daniel  Bren- 
neman traveled  to  the  dying  Masontown  congregation  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  arriving  on  January  22.  For 
about  two  weeks  these  two  gifted  preachers  in  their  middle 
thirties  preached  the  Word  in  power. 

We  do  not  know  if  they  had  anticipated  what  happened, 
but  in  a marvelous  season  of  refreshing  God’s  blessings 
rested  upon  the  Word  as  it  was  faithfully  proclaimed,  and 
a total  of  thirty-six  persons  accepted  Christ.  The  aged 
(85)  bishop,  Nicholas  Johnson,  who  had  preached  for  almost 
sixty  years,  must  have  shed  tears  of  joy  to  behold  almost 
three  dozen  accessions  to  the  church. 

Before  leaving  on  February  8,  these  young  leaders  had  also 
seen  to  it  that  two  promising  young  men  were  ordained 
as  preachers:  the  famous  J.  N.  Durr  and  Christian  Deffen- 
baugh. 

In  telling  about  this  event  when  he  was  ninety-two. 
Funk  added  that  they  “put  the  church  in  good  working 


order.”  Little  did  Funk  and  Brenneman  anticipate  that 
such  “continued”  or  “protracted”  meetings  would  become 
widely  accepted  in  the  next  quarter  century,  but  thus  did 
Christ  lead.  Praise  God  for  what  such  continued  meetings 
have  done  in  the  last  hundred  years  for  the  building  and 
renewal  of  the  brotherhood!  ^ 


For  Writers 

Writing  is  a lonely  business,  Lord. 

A writer  sits  at  a typewriter 

or  with  pen  in  hand — 

and  often  the  page  remains  blank. 

Touch  their  fingertips 

and  jog  their  brains 

with  a spark  of  Your  creative  power. 

Gently  direct  them 

to  communicate  more  for  truth  than  profit, 
to  give  us  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  human  spirit 

while  not  flinching  from  our  tragic  flaws. 

Help  them 

to  share  with  us 

moments  of  adventure, 

instants  of  joy, 

hours  of  reflection. 

Don’t  let  them  down,  Lord. 

Or  let  them  disappoint  You. 

In  print,  or  on  the  stage,  or  on  the  airwaves 
their  words  shape  our  very  lives, 
images  or  distortions 
of  the  Word  that  was 
“in  the  beginning.  ” Amen. 

— Christopher  News  Notes. 
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Heaven? 


What  Will  We  Do  in 

By  Leighton  Ford 


Have  you  ever  asked  yourself:  what  will  people  do  when 
thev  get  to  heaven?  You  might,  of  course,  be  one  of  the 
many  who  feel  that  the  subject  of  heaven  is  irrelevant  when 
there  are  so  many  problems  for  us  to  worry  about  here  on 
earth. 

Or  perhaps  you  think  heaven  seems  so  far  awav,  unreal, 
and  uninteresting.  Maybe  somedav  I’ll  want  to  go  to  heaven, 
but  right  now  life  is  so  exciting.  Perhaps  heaven  brings  to 
your  mind  pictures  of  baldheaded  ex-businessmen  with  wings, 
strumming  harps  and  sitting  on  clouds.  Or  perhaps  vou  have 
the  vague  notion  of  one  long,  old-fashioned  Sundav  where 
we  sing  dull  songs  and  listen  to  boring  sermons  forever. 

But  I believe  that  heaven  is  as  relevant  and  exciting  a 
topic  as  we  can  think  about.  Whereas  earthly  problems  — 
war,  pollution,  poverty  — touch  many  lives,  death  touches 
every  life.  And  what  happens  then? 

Heaven  is  not  remote.  Ephesians  2:6  tells  us  that  the 
Christian  is  already  seated  “in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Christ  literally  lives  in  the  believer,  here  and  now, 
according  to  Colossians  1:27. 

A famous  scientist,  who  had  popularized  the  idea  that 
matter  is  actually  porous,  that  a solid  wall,  for  example,  is 
mostly  space,  has  refuted  the  possibility  of  a heaven  way 
out  in  space.  In  a conversation  with  Dr.  Irwin  Moon  of  the 
Moody  Institute  of  Science,  the  scientist  argued  that  if  Abel, 
Cain’s  murdered  brother,  had  traveled  at  the  speed  of  light 
for  6,000  vears  he  would  still  have  covered  onlv  a small  por- 
tion of  the  space  powerful  telescopes  have  seen.  So  Abel 
would  still  have  thousands  of  years  to  go  before  he  reached 
heaven! 

Yet  if  one  accepts  the  theory  of  the  porosity  of  matter, 
then  it  would  be  possible  for  two  earths  to  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time  and  neither  be  conscious  of  the  oth- 
er’s existence.  In  other  words.  Dr.  Moon  concluded,  “to  get 
to  heaven  I may  not  have  to  move  an  inch.  All  I have  to 
do  is  change  to  a different  frequency." 

God’s  headquarters  are  probablv  near  us — but  on  a dif- 
ferent frequency.  And  when  by  faith  we  get  on  that  fre- 
quency, heaven  makes  a difference  in  our  lives  right  now, 
not  just  when  we  die! 

Heaven  is  not  a ghostlike,  foggy  atmosphere  where  disem- 
bodied spirits  float  around.  I believe  heaven  is  as  real,  if 
not  more  so,  than  this  earth.  Jesus  told  His  men,  “I  go  to 
prepare  a place  for  you’’  (Jn.  14:2).  Paul  taught  that  we 
would  have  new  bodies  in  heaven,  superior  to  those  we  have 
now  because  they  will  not  be  perishable  (1  Cor.  15:53). 

Again,  contrary  to  many  popular  ideas,  heaven  is  not  dull. 
The  things  that  are  killjoys  on  earth  — selfishness,  greed. 


Leighton  Ford  is  an  associate  evangelist  with  the  Bilk  Graham  Evangelistic  As- 
sociation. This  is  a condensation  of  a recent  text  for  The  Hour  of  Decision. 


hatred,  death  — will  all  be  gone.  Think  of  the  most  joy-filled 
moments  in  your  life.  Subtract  the  sadness  that  comes  when 
we  realize  how  fleeting  our  pleasures  are  here.  Add  the 
full  presence  of  God.  Multiply  by  infinity.  And  that’s  what 
heaven  will  be  like! 

Heaven  will  not  be  a place  where  we  sit  around  with 
nothing  to  do.  The  Bible  suggests  that  heaven  will  be  a place 
for  dynamic,  creative,  and  untiring  activity.  God  will  have 
work  for  us,  but  without  toil  and  fatigue.  In  heaven  all  our 
creative  powers  will  find  fulfillment  as  we  offer  them  to  God 
in  worship.  Heaven  will  provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  all  those  unexpressed  creative  urges  that  we  have, 
be  they  painting,  writing,  or  singing.  Indeed,  in  heaven  you 
will  sing  to  your  heart’s  content  and  to  God’s  glory. 

We  will  also  worship  God.  John,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
writes  of  the  mighty  voice  of  a great  multitude  in  heaven, 
crying,  Hallelujah!  Salvation  and  glory  and  power  belong  to 
our  God  (Rev.  19:1).  Above  all,  we  shall  serve  God.  Heaven 
will  be  a place  of  rest  from  sin  and  suffering  but  not  from 
service! 

We  shall  also  see  God.  Heaven  will  be  a place  of  intellec- 
tual stimulation.  Here  we  “see  through  a glass  darkly”  but 
there  face-to-face.  Those  great  questions  about  the  Trinity, 
about  why  God  permits  evil,  about  predestination  and  free 
will  that  we  discuss  endlesslv  here  will  be  answered.  Heaven 
will  be  an  eternal  exploration  of  the  greatness  of  God  and 
His  creation.  We  will  be  able  to  “love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  minds.” 

Maybe  some  of  you  are  still  skeptical  about  heaven.  But  I 
believe  the  Word  of  Jesus  when  He  said  that  He  was  going 
to  prepare  a place  and  would  come  back  and  take  me  there. 
He  backed  up  His  promise  by  dying  and  returning  from  the 
dead.  No  one  else  has  ever  done  that!  Second,  I believe  it’s 
true  because  I’m  experiencing  heaven  now.  When  we  receive 
Christ  as  Savior  He  sends  His  Holy  Spirit  to  be  in  our  lives 
as  a down  payment  on  heaven.  Ephesians  1:13,  14. 

Even  though  we’re  still  living  in  an  imperfect  world,  the 
Holy  Spirit  gives  us  a foretaste  right  here  of  the  joy  of 
heaven  — the  fulfillment  that  comes  in  serving  Christ,  in 
using  our  creative  powers  to  worship  God,  in  fellowship 
with  other  Christians,  in  learning  more  and  more  about  God, 
and  in  experiencing  victory  over  sin. 

All  this  starts  not  when  we  die,  but  when  Christ  comes 
in!  If  you  want  to  know  God — and  that’s  what  heaven  is 
really  all  about  — then  why  not  talk  to  Him  right  now?  Say 
to  Him:  “Lord,  I want  to  know  You.  I realize  my  sin  sepa- 
rates me  from  You.  Thank  You  that  He  died  for  me,  the  in- 
nocent for  the  guilty,  so  that  I could  come  to  You.  I come  to 
You  now  in  repentance,  in  faith,  in  commitment.  Give  Your 
kind  of  life  to  me.  And  help  me  to  live  for  You  and  with 
You.  I want  to  be  eternally  Yours.” 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


A Lesser  Wonder 

At  times  I am  concerned  about  my  loss  of  wonder  as  a 
Christian.  I used  to  be  filled  with  wonder  as  I read  the 
statement,  “Even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered” 
(Mt.  10:30).  Just  a few  years  ago  that  fact  was  no  small  won- 
der for  me. 

I hope  you  understand  what  I mean  to  say.  I know  that 
God’s  personal  knowledge  of  me  and  his  detailed  care  for  me 
have  not  changed  one  bit.  As  for  me,  I can  honestly  say  that 
my  sense  of  personal  worth  before  God  has  increased,  but 
the  number  of  my  hairs  had  decreased.  — Vernon  Leis. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Betty  was  about  to  be  promoted  to  the  primary  depart- 
ment from  the  nursery  school  and  wasn’t  a bit  happy  about 
it.  Her  teacher  tried  to  tell  her  how  nice  it  would  be  but 
Betty  responded,  “I  wish  that  you  knew  enough  to  be  my 
teacher  in  the  primary  department!” 

o o o 

Said  one  father  to  another:  “Of  course,  two  people  can 
live  as  cheaply  as  one.  My  wife  and  I can  live  as  cheaply  as 
our  daughter  in  college.” 

o o o 

Any  man  who  thinks  he’s  more  intelligent  than  his  wife 
is  married  to  a smart  woman. 

e o o 

At  last  the  long-staying  guest  was  ready  to  depart.  “Good 
night,”  he  said.  “I  hope  I haven’t  kept  you  up  too  late.” 
(Host  yawning):  “Not  at  all.  We  would  have  been  getting 
up  soon  anyway.” 

o o o 

While  in  a parliament  the  opposition  has  as  its  rightful 
task  to  strive  for  political  power  in  order  eventually  to  take 
over  the  government,  the  members  of  a synod  can  never 
become  the  protagonists  of  a faction,  because  they  represent 
the  local  Christian  communities.  In  this  sense,  the  concept 
of  democracy  is  incompatible  with  a church,  which  has  no 
other  aim  than  to  serve  its  Lord. 

— Gustav  Heinemann 

Although  the  years  bring  aches  and  pains  that  render  our 
muscles  inert,  one  consolation  still  remains  — thank  goodness 
wrinkles  don’t  hurt!  — Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 

o o o 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  human  ear  can  hear  nearly 
half  a million  different  tones. 

o o o 

Sick  germ  to  another  germ:  “Do  you  suppose  they’ll  ever 
find  a cure  for  penicillin?” 

o o o 


One  germ  to  another  under  a microscope,  “Do  you  ever 
get  the  feeling  we’re  being  watched?” 

o o o 

Said  Mrs.  Paul  Revere:  “I  don’t  care  who  you  say  is 
coming,  it’s  my  night  to  use  the  horse!” 

e o o 

Big  Sister:  How  are  you  getting  along  in  art  class? 

Little  Sister:  Fine,  but  I wish  I had  a smarter  teacher.  To- 
day I drew  a horse  and  she  didn’t  even  know  what  it  was. 

o o o 

A mother  entered  the  supermarket  with  her  four  bouncing 
boys  and  pleaded:  “Isn’t  there  a cereal  that’ll  sap  their 
energy?” 

o o o 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  don’t  know  of  nobody  who  don’t 
want  to  hire  nobody  to  do  nothing,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I don’t! 

o o © 

The  person  who  trusts  others  will  make  fewer  mistakes 
than  the  person  who  distrusts  others. 

o o o 

Want  to  make  your  old  home  more  attractive?  Just  price 
the' new  ones. 

o o o 

When  you  are  right,  you  can  afford  to  be  courteous.  When 
you  are  wrong,  you’ve  got  to  be. 

o o o 

The  basic  test  of  freedom  is  perhaps  less  in  what  we  are 
free  to  do  than  in  what  we  are  free  not  to  do.  — Eric  Hoffer. 

O O 0 

Nothing  is  ever  done  beautifully  which  is  done  in  rivalship, 
nor  nobly  which  is  done  in  pride.  — John  Ruskin. 

o o • 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take 
for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse;  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  — Francis  Bacon. 

o o o 

Dental  patient:  “Why  does  a small  cavity  feel  so  large  to 
the  tongue?” 

Dentist:  “Just  a natural  tendency  of  the  tongue  to  exag- 
gerate, I guess.” 

o o o 

An  old  minister  once  invited  a young  minister  to  preach 
for  him.  The  young  man  scolded  the  people  in  his  sermon. 
When  he  got  home  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  he  had 
done.  “I  have  an  old  cow,”  said  the  senior  minister.  “When 
I want  a good  supply  of  milk,  I feed  the  cow.  I do  not  whip 
her.” 

o o o 

I suppose  we  are  inclined  to  see  the  worst  even  from 
youth.  Ask  any  group  of  children  what  bees  do  and  they’ll 
reply  “they  sting.” 
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Items  and  Comments 


Jesus’  statement  that  “no  man  can  serve 
two  masters”  has  been  turned  into  a ques- 
tion and  applied  to  the  U.S.  military 
chaplaincy  in  a collection  of  essays  published 
in  New  York. 

Military  Chaplains:  From  a Religious 
Military  to  a Military  Religion  is  edited  by 
Dr.  Harvey  Cox  of  Harvard  Divinity  School 
and  published  by  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned, an  interreligious  peace  group  which 
has  opposed  the  war  and  U.S.  presence  in 
Vietnam. 

The  book  has  a broad  religious  scope,  in- 
cluding Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish, 
ecumenical,  and  secular  perspectives.  Five 
of  the  nine  writers  are  chaplains  or  former 
chaplains. 

While  the  volume  is  critical  on  most  points 
of  the  chaplaincy  as  it  exists,  the  need  of 
ministry  to  military  personnel  is  not 
challenged.  No  consensus  proposals  by  the 
writers  for  making  changes  in  the  system 
are  presented  but  individual  essays  do 
recommend  certain  shifts. 

A basic  question  is:  What  does  it  mean  to 
minister  in  a military  situation  when  the 
clergyman  is  answerable  to  generals  as  well 
as  to  God? 

One  of  the  most  critical  assessments  of 
the  existing  military  chaplaincy  in  the  book 
is  taken  by  Dr.  Peter  Berger  and  Dr. 
Daniel  Pinard,  both  of  Rutgers  University, 
N.J.  They  argue  that  chaplaincy  is  the 
“mediating  agency”  for  “military  religion” 
and  serves  to  legitimate  the  military  enter- 
prise. In  short,  they  say  the  chaplaincy 
twists  religion  to  serve  nationalistic  ends. 

o o o 

Take  your  children  along  to  family  fu- 
nerals, a panel  of  experts  suggested  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Hospitals. 

“This  can  be  a real  growth  experience,” 
said  Dr.  George  Williams,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  and  public  health. 

Father  D.  Edward  Mathie,  SJ,  director  of 
Jesuit  College,  St.  Paul,  said  he  witnessed 
the  family-'1  cementing”  results  of  funeral- 
going in  Milwaukee,  where  it  is  common  for 
inner-city  children  to  attend  funerals. 

Dr.  John  Brantner,  professor  of  clinical 
psychology,  said  it  is  wrong  to  “exclude 
children  from  a situation  of  grief  and 
loss.” 

It  is  right,  said  Dr.  Williams,  for  a family 
to  “grieve  together.” 

In  addition,  the  panelists  criticized 
hospital  rules  which  generally  ban  visiting 
by  children  under  12.  They  said  children 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  the  ailing,  es- 
pecially dying  grandparents  and  siblings. 

Florence  Kahn,  a University  Hospitals 


pediatric  nurse  clinician,  said  “excluded” 
healthy  children  often  imagine  that  they 
are  somehow  responsible  for  the  illness  and 
death  of  a sibling. 

Dr.  Mark  Nesbit,  a University  of  Minne- 
sota Hospitals’  pediatrician,  said  the 
“horrible  fantasies”  of  guilt  are  most  apt 
to  occur  when  parents  try  to  shield  their 
healthy  children  from  the  fact  that  a sibling 
is  dying  in  the  hospital  of,  for  example, 
leukemia. 

The  healthy  children  will  overhear  bits  of 
conversation,  get  incorrect  ideas,  and  in  half 
the  cases  conclude  they  are  responsible  for 
the  dying  sibling’s  illness,  possibly  because 
of  a blow  they  struck  or  from  “sticking 
out  their  tongue  at  him,”  Dr.  Nesbit  said. 

o o o 

Father  John  A.  O’Brien,  one  of  the  na- 
tion’s best-known  Catholic  theologians,  sug- 
gests U.S.  legislation  barring  television  of 
boxing  matches. 

According  to  Father  O’Brien,  research 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  more  than  400  men  have  died 
of  injuries  received  in  the  ring  in  this 
century,  and  many  more  have  sustained 
brain  damage. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  American 
people  want  to  have  such  cruel,  bar- 
barous, and  debasing  exhibitions  carried 
into  their  homes,”  he  said. 

Father  O’Brien  referred  to  the  ABC  tele- 
cast of  the  Joe  Frazier-Terry  Daniels  fight 
in  New  Orleans  Jan.  15,  which  ended  a five- 
year  blackout  of  championship  heavyweight 
matches  on  home  screens. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Frazier’s  $250,000 
guarantee  from  Century  Telesports  Net- 
| work,  the  promoters,  Father  O’Brien  said, 
“A  quarter  of  a million  dollars  for  less 
than  twelve  minutes  of  work  in  beating  an 
opponent  into  virtual  insensibility.  What  a 
strange  scale  of  values  we  hold  up  to  our 
youth.” 

o o e 

Despite  the  ban  on  TV  cigarette  com- 
mercials and  higher  taxes  on  cigarettes, 
tobacco  sales  increased  sharply  in  1971  after 
a steady  drop  over  the  last  few  years. 

Statistics  of  the  Tobacco  Tax  Council  re- 
veal that  cigarette  consumption  reached  its 
height  in  1964,  just  before  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  released 
his  first  report  tentatively  linking  smoking 
with  lung  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  in 
1964  was  about  137  packs  a year.  By  1970, 
it  had  dropped  to  126  packs.  But  in  1971, 
it  was  up  to  130  packs. 


Estimates  for  the  cigarette  industry  as  a 
whole  showed  a 2.3  percent  increase  over 
1970,  with  even  bigger  increases  predicted 
for  1972. 


A Jesuit  moral  theologian,  charging  that 
continuation  of  the  Vietnam  War  “is  sinful 
and  immoral,”  characterized  the  Indochina 
conflict  as  “our  sin,  the  sin  of  a people 
against  another  people.” 

Father  Robert  H.  Springer,  SJ,  who 
teaches  at  the  Jesuit’s  Woodstock  College 
and  who  recently  took  part  in  an  “ecu- 
menical witness”  conference  on  the  war  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  said  that  if  the  deaths,  the 
racism,  and  the  protraction  of  the  air  war 
are  sinful,  “the  morality  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  hold  political  power  and  continue 
to  consume  the  lives  of  men  in  this  burning 
holocaust  is  clear.” 

He  then  asked  if  the  same  “moral  censure” 
is  not  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  business 
corporations  who  play  a major  role  in  the 
production  of  weapons  and  to  religious  in- 
stitutions who  invest  their  money  in  such 
corporations. 


An  appeal  for  the  adoption  of  a national 
“Bill  of  Rights  for  Prisoners”  was  launched 
in  New  York  as  some  450  religious,  racial, 
business,  labor,  and  civic  leaders  endorsed 
a statement  on  human  rights  for  prison  in- 
mates aimed  at  preventing  future  “Attica” 
tragedies. 

The  statement  was  sent  to  governors  of 
all  50  states,  state  attorneys  general,  leaders 
of  state  legislatures,  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  and  Congressional  leaders. 

These  rules,  the  statement  explains, 
“prohibit  racial  or  religious  discrimination, 
require  separation  of  untried  and  convicted 
inmates,  as  well  as  separating  youthful 
offenders  from  hardened  criminals.” 

While  prohibiting  “corporal  punishment: 
such  as  handcuffs  or  chains,”  the  rules 
declared  that  “no  punishment  shall  be  im- 
posed unless  the  inmate  has  been  informed 
of  the  offense  alleged  against  him  and  given 
the  proper  opportunity  for  presenting  his 
defense.” 

“We  must  not  allow  the  tragedy  of  Attica 
to  move  us  to  repression,”  the  statement 
declared. 

“Instead  we  must  intensify  speedy  re- 
forms, so  that  prisons  will  no  longer  create 
embittered,  angry,  hopeless  people,  but 
rather  a real  force  in  the  process  of  re- 
habilitation.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


MDS  Meets  in  Oregon 


An  interesting  mix  of  piety  and  perfor- 
mance was  evident  at  the  Albany  Mennonite 
Church  in  Albany,  Ore.,  on  Feb.  11  and  12 
during  the  annual  all-unit  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  Reports  that 
came  in  from  the  regions  and  units  contained 
a number  of  recurring  themes. 

1.  Reports  of  assistance  given  to  victims 
of  the  natural  disasters  of  wind,  flood,  and 
fire  were  numerous.  A great  deal  of  this 
assistance  was  carried  on  in  local  situations 
with  little  fanfare.  However,  assistance 
sent  to  the  Gulf  Coast  was  referred  to  in 
a number  of  reports.  Disastrous  Camille, 
which  struck  in  the  summer  of  1969,  caused 
more  damage  than  could  be  repaired  in  a 
few  weeks  by  a few  men. 

2.  Less  spectacular  than  nature’s  destruc- 
tion, which  frequently  takes  place  quickly 
and  dramatically,  is  man-made  disaster  which 
takes  place  slowly,  undramatically,  but 
just  as  destructively.  There  is  decay  of  in- 
ner-city ghettos  and  neglect  on  Indian 
reservations.  The  names  Lancaster,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Wichita,  and  Chicago 
recurred  with  some  frequency.  Some  units 
have  built  schools  on  Indian  reservations. 

This  also  seemed  to  be  an  area  of  frus- 
tration. Deprived  minorities  are  often  more 
receptive  to  wealth  of  the  affluent  than  his 
assistance.  We  shouldn’t  have  difficulty  un- 
derstanding this.  As  often  as  the  middle 
class  has  tricked  and  exploited  these  peo- 
ple, it  is  no  wonder  that  they  mistrust  our 
smooth  words  and  promises  of  good  deeds. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  consistent,  loving  wit- 
ness of  concerned  Christians  such  as  those 
involved  in  MDS  can  begin  to  break  down 
these  walls  of  distrust. 

3.  Reporters  mentioned  frequently  the 
spiritual  impact  of  their  work.  We  live  in 
a visual  society.  Pictures  and  demonstration 
carry  more  force  than  many  words.  A dra- 
matic demonstration  of  concern  following  a 
dramatic  disaster  frequently  revives  a sag- 
ging spirit  or  lays  bare  a sham  Christianity 
so  that  God  can  work. 

Two  unique  projects  caught  this  report- 
er’s imagination.  Mission  71,  the  annual 
mission  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
was  held  at  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  111. 
MDS  borrowed  cots  and  blankets  from  the 
Red  Cross  to  supplement  sleeping  facilities 
for  this  large  conference.  The  Red  Cross 
Bloodmobile  was  invited  to  the  campus  and 
received  numerous  contributions  of  life- 
giving  blood  from  participants  who  were 
hearing  of  the  life  that  is  available  through 


the  blood  of  Christ.  This  appears  to  be  a 
good  illustration  of  cooperation  that  is  nec- 
essary and  possible  between  our  churches 
and  other  volunteer  agencies  in  our  society. 

President  Nixon  sent  a letter  of  recog- 
nition to  MDS  for  its  rehabilitation  work 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  Virginia  in  the 
wake  of  Camille  in  the  summer  of  1969.  Ac- 
cording to  Jonas  Kanagy  of  Stuarts  Draft, 
Va.,  this  was  the  first  time  that  any  presi- 
dent has  recognized  Mennonites  for  their 
volunteer  work.  Some  Mennonite  students 
responded  negatively  to  the  president’s 
recognition.  This  negative  response  embar- 
rassed some  members  of  MDS  who  kept 
their  eyes  open  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond in  actions  rather  than  words.  The 
opportunity  came  following  1971  May  Day 
Peace  demonstrations  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Wooden  benches  were  broken  up  for  fire- 
wood to  keep  the  marchers  warm  during 
the  cold  night.  Lawns  were  damaged  and 
the  marchers  left  great  volumes  of  debris. 
A total  of  136  volunteers  from  various  lo- 
cations on  the  East  Coast  went  to  Wash- 
ington on  three  occasions  to  help  repair  the 
damage.  The  main  concern,  according  to 
Kanagy,  was  “to  witness  to  a better  way.” 
The  activity  received  national  coverage  on 
CBS’s  evening  national  TV  news  program. 
Many  letters  of  appreciation  have  been  re- 
ceived from  people  of  all  walks  of  life,  in- 
cluding Representatives  and  Senators.  The 
President  again  recognized  this  activity  of 
MDS.  — David  Groh. 

Over  200  Persons 
In  Off-Campus  Classes 

Four  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries faculty  members  put  aside  their 
campus  responsibilities  during  the  January 
interterm  to  lead  off-campus  seminars  and 
workshops  in  Mennonite  congregations  in 
five  different  states  and  one  Canadian 
province.  Their  efforts  were  part  of  a two- 
year-old  teaching  program  called  Seminary 
Without  Walls  in  which  faculty  members 
are  able  to  contribute  their  teaching  skills 
to  congregations  while  they  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  from  the  activities  and 
insights  of  local  church  workers. 

This  year  well  over  200  persons  partici- 
pated directly  in  the  programs.  One  pro- 
fessor commented  that  he  had  found  the 
congregations  he  was  in  to  be  “live  and 
active.”  Others  noted  that  there  is  a new 


sense  of  inter-Mennonite  cooperation 
across  conference  lines.  They  were  also 
impressed  by  the  vitality  they  found  in 
youth  groups,  the  renewed  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  Spirit  and  the  hunger  of 
persons  to  know  and  understand  God’s  will 
for  their  lives  as  given  to  them  through 
the  Scriptures. 

Classes  in  Jeremiah  and  Genesis  1-12 
were  led  by  Millard  Lind,  professor  of 
Old  Testament,  in  a cooperative  program 
sponsored  by  several  Denver,  Colo.,  Menno- 
nite churches.  Hesston,  Kan.,  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  a class  in  “Jesus  and 
His  Word”  taught  by  Clarence  Bauman  in 
which  the  study  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  a major  emphasis. 

Ross  T.  Bender,  teaching  dean  of  the 
seminaries,  led  two  “Family  Life  Emphasis” 
weeks  in  Bloomington,  111.  and  Toronto, 
Ont.  One  feature  of  these  weeks  was 
“marriage  enrichment  groups”  in  which 
couples  met  together  to  explore  the 
issues  of  their  marriage  through  discussion 
and  sharing. 

“The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus”  and 
“The  Bible:  The  Church’s  Book”  were 
the  topics  of  several  classes  and  meetings 
led  by  Howard  Charles,  professor  of  New 
Testament,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Albany, 
Ore.  Two  alumni,  Stanley  Shenk,  professor 
of  Bible  at  Goshen  College,  and  Gerald 
Studer,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  led  classes  in  Versailles,  Mo., 
on  the  Gospel  of  John  and  Mennonite 
History. 

Johnstown  Bible 
School  Convenes 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  youth  and 
adults  and  55  children  enrolled  in  the 
Johnstown  District  Bible  School  at  the  Stahl 
Mennonite  Church  on  Sunday  evening,  Feb. 
27.  Classes  were  held  evenings,  7:00-9:00, 
from  Feb.  27  to  Mar.  8. 

This  is  the  fiftieth  year  since  the  Johns- 
town Bible  School  was  begun  by  the  late 
Bishop  S.  G.  Shetler.  For  34  years  it  was 


Back  row:  Harry  Shetler,  Don  Speigle,  Art 
McPhee,  Clayton  Shetler.  Second  row:  David 
Alwine,  Ruth  Kauffman,  Evelyn  McPhee,  Mary 
Lehman,  J.  J.  Hostetler.  Front  row:  Charlotte 
Holsopple,  Lorene  Saylor,  Carrie  Wingard.  Not 
pictured:  Glenn  and  Arneda  Steiner. 
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a six-week  day  and  evening  school,  and 
then  in  recent  years  it  has  been  only  an 
evening  school. 

J.  J.  Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  taught  two 
courses,  “The  Chaos  of  the  Cults”  and 
“The  Bible  and  the  Future.”  Other  courses 
and  teachers  were:  ‘‘The  Book  of  Job”  by 
Harry  Shetler,  “The  Book  of  Mark”  by 
David  Alwine,  and  the  “Great  Doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Faith”  by  Art  McPhee,  all 
area  pastors.  There  were  six  children  and 
youth  classes  as  follows:  Nursery,  Arneda 
Steiner;  Beginners,  Evelyn  McPhee;  Primary, 
Carrie  Wingard;  Juniors,  Mary  Lehman 
and  Charlotte  Holsopple;  Junior  High,  Ruth 
Kauffman  and  Lorene  Saylor;  Youth,  Glenn 
Steiner. 

The  school  was  sponsored  by  the  Menno- 
nite  churches  of  the  Johnstown  district.  Co- 
ordinators for  this  year  were  Donald  Speigle 
and  Clayton  Shetler.  A Fiftieth  Anniversary 
reunion  for  all  former  students,  faculty 
members,  and  others  related  to  the  school 
is  being  planned  for  August. 

Rudy  Reports  Mennonite 
Foundation  Growth 

The  Mennonite  Foundation  experienced 
another  year  of  substantial  growth  during 
1971,  according  to  John  H.  Rudy,  director. 
Gift  assets  increased  62  percent,  and  a grow- 
ing variety  of  financial  services  were  extend- 
ed to  new  participants  throughout  the 
Mennonite  brotherhood. 

Gift  assets  topped  $4  million  at  the  end 
of  1971  in  contrast  to  only  $375,000  five 
years  ago.  Mr.  Rudy  reports  that  this 
growing  resource  is  being  managed  by  the 
Foundation  for  eventual  distribution  to  many 
church  causes.  Distribution  often  must  be 
postponed  until  obligations  to  income  bene- 
ficiaries are  met. 

During  1971  the  Foundation  continued 
to  urge  the  making  of  wills.  Mr.  Rudy  es- 
timates that  during  the  year  the  Founda- 
tion encouraged  new  and  revised  wills  which 
provided  no  less  than  an  additional  million 
dollars  for  the  work  of  the  church. 

Various  new  charitable  gift  plans,  such  as 
the  Pooled  Income  Fund  and  special  Gift 
Deposit  Accounts,  were  added  to  the  exist- 
ing Foundation  plans.  Included  among  these 
are  Gift  Annuities,  Charitable  Annuity 
Trusts,  and  Charitable  Remainder  Unitrusts. 

The  Foundation’s  stewardship  ministry 
to  congregations  was  advanced  during  the 
year  by  Harry  Martens,  estate  planning 
consultant.  Martens  conducted  his  Congrega- 
tion In-Depth  effort  in  29  congregations 
in  various  states,  involving  10,000  members 
and  600  personal  contacts. 

Further  efforts  were  made  during  the 
year  to  localize  the  Foundation’s  services 
and  sponsorship  with  Harold  P.  Dyck  re- 
locating the  Kansas  office  in  more  adequate 
quarters  in  Hesston.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors also  reaffirmed  their  decision  to  open 


an  eastern  United  States  office. 

The  investment  management  team  of 
the  Foundation  was  expanded  in  1971  with 
the  addition  of  Delmar  King  to  the  staff 
as  assistant  investment  manager.  New 
working  relationships  also  were  established 
with  investment  counselors  in  New  York 
and  Chicago. 


Following  full  discussion  at  the  Feb.  1 1,  12 
meeting,  the  Home  Missions  Committee  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
determined  that  a person  should  be  secured 
for  the  position  of  associate  secretary 
of  Home  Missions.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  Mission  Board  offices  in  Elkhart. 

According  to  the  motion,  the  associate 
should  be  a minority  person  who  would 
assist  in  the  total  Home  Missions  pro- 
gram and  relate  in  particular  to  minority 
congregations. 

Simon  G.  Gingerich,  secretary  for  Home 
Missions,  commented  that  the  two-day 
session  with  the  eight-member  committee 
was  very  helpful  — especially  in  clarify- 
ing the  role  of  the  Home  Missions  Com- 
mittee. Consensus  of  the  committee  was 
that  they  must  not  get  bogged  down  in 
details  of  administration,  but  rather 
spend  time  envisioning  the  future  of  church 
extension;  developing  concepts  and  policies 


For  over  60  years  the  Ontario  Mennonite 
Bible  School  and  for  a lesser  time  the  Bible 
Institute  served  a significant  portion  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  People  came  from  numer- 
ous states  and  half  of  the  Canadian  provin- 
ces. Men  of  vision  and  dedication  gave 
leadership  to  this  important  program  of 
Bible  instruction  and  Christian  sharing.  S. 
F.  Coffman,  the  founder  retained  a 
central  position  of  influence  in  the  direction 


The  Foundation  emphasizes  that  its 
service  role  in  the  church  primarily  is  two- 
fold: (1)  to  help  Mennonite  people  become 
more  effective  and  faithful  stewards  of  their 
accumulated  possessions,  and  (2)  to  mobilize 
substantial  resources  and  to  make  them 
available  to  church  programs  as  soon  as 
possible. 


for  opening  new  churches;  and  assisting 
regional,  conference,  and  district  church 
extension  committees  in  the  development 
of  their  church  extension  programs. 

Gingerich  also  mentioned  that  the  Home 
Missions  budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning Apr.  1)  will  be  prepared  in  light 
of  five-year  projections  — on  which  he  is 
currently  working. 

Chairman  of  the  Home  Missions  Com- 
mittee, Hubert  Brown,  characterized  the 
Feb.  11,  12  sessions  as  “dealing  with  our 
commonality  instead  of  our  differences.” 
He  feels  that  the  committee,  which  first 
met  July  27,  1971,  is  experiencing  much 
growth  in  working  together.  “Only  with 
brotherhood  on  the  committee,”  said  Brown, 
“can  we  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  abrasive 
division.” 

The  next  Home  Missions  Committee 
meeting  will  be  Apr.  12  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


of  the  schools. 

Although  many  lives  were  blessed 
through  the  ministry  of  OMBS  and  I it 
was  necessary  to  close  in  1969.  Since  then 
a history  has  been  written.  This  is  being 
published  currently.  The  first  copies  are  to 
be  available  in  late  March. 

The  alumni  executive  committee  is  plan- 
ning a final  reunion  of  all  their  members 
plus  former  faculty  and  staff.  This  is  to 


Ontario  MBS  Alumni  Meet 


Home  Missions  Committee  Seeks  Associate  Secretary 


Home  Missions  Committee  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Back  row:  Arnold 
Both,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  John  Ventura,  Denver,  Colo.;  and  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Front  row:  William  Vaughn,  Newport  News,  Va.;  Glenn  Brubacher,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.; 
Paul  Landis,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Hubert  Brown,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  and  Marios  Bustos,  New  Paris,  Ind. 
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coincide  with  the  release  of  the  book.  A 
special  day  is  being  designated  for  Saturday, 
Apr.  1.  This  comes  between  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  this  year. 

There  will  be  registration  from  two  to 
three  o’clock  at  First  Mennonite  Church. 
800  King  St.  East,  Kitchener.  At  6:30  p.m. 
a fellowship  meal  will  be  enjoyed  at  Berkley 
Square,  1405  King  St.  East,  Kitchener.  An 
interesting  program  is  being  arranged  in 
connection  with  these  two  events. 

Hopefully  a large  number  from  across 
North  America  will  join  this  historic  event. 
There  is  good  reason  to  renew  acquaintance 
as  former  students  of  OMBS  and  1.  If  you 
are  coming  for  the  meal  inform  Lovina 
Martin,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.  She  should  have 
your  answer  by  Mar.  15. 

You  can  purchase  your  copy  of  the  history 
at  the  meeting.  If  you  cannot  come,  send 
$1.00  to  Louida  Bauman,  16  Dane  St., 
Kitchener,  and  she  will  mail  you  a copy. 
Other  students  and  interested  friends  are 
encouraged  to  secure  a copy  of  the  history 
of  the  OMBS  and  I in  the  same  manner. 

Appalachia  Programs 
Evaluated 

A study  of  the  effectiveness  of  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  programs  in 
Appalachia  was  planned  for  Feb.  18-22, 
1972.  Atlee  Beechy.  professor  at  Goshen 
College  and  member  of  the  MCC  executive 
committee,  with  John  Ebv,  head  of  the 
Sociology  Department  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  and  responsible  for  EMC’s 
Summer  Appalachia  Seminar  (SAS)  in 
cooperation  with  MCC,  visited  the  MCC 
Voluntary  Service  units  in  Appalachia, 
Feb.  18-22.  “The  aim  of  the  study  is  to 
sharpen  our  individual  and  group  goals  in 
future  programs,”  said  Paul  Leatherman. 
director  of  VS  for  MCC.  Leatherman  was 
also  at  the  meeting. 

This  study  follows  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Paul  Esh,  Westland,  Mich.,  as 
MCC  Appalachia  director  to  assume  full- 
time leadership  in  early  April.  “We  want 
to  take  a new  look  at  our  involvement 
there,”  said  Leatherman.  “We  want  to 
determine  how  an  agency  like  MCC  can 
be  more  effective  in  an  area  like  Appa- 
lachia, where  there  are  many  problems.  We 
want  to  look  closely  at  what  aspects  of 
these  problems  we  should  be  involved  in. 
We  might  find  out  that  we  are  going  in 
too  many  directions.  We  may  want  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  more  geographically 
and  in  terms  of  program.” 

Ebv  and  Beechy  will  meet  individually 
and  in  group  sessions  with  all  of  the  32 
MCC  VS-ers  now  in  Appalachia  during 
a weekend  retreat  in  which  thev  will  work 
together  at  the  whole  study. 

The  major  MCC  projects  now  operating 
in  Appalachia  are  crafts  projects,  hog 
and  heifer  chain  projects,  and  family  ser- 
vices. 


Compassion  Fund  Reports 
Film  Available 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Compas- 
sion Fund  for  minority  programs  has  grown 
slowly,  partly  because  of  limited  informa- 
tion. To  help  explain  Compassion  Fund, 
and  to  allow  the  Mennonite  Church  con- 
stituency to  meet  some  of  the  minority 
people  working  with  Compassion  funds, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  produced 
Compassion  Fund  Report , a 14-minute 
black-and-white  film  of  representative 
projects  shot  “on-location,”  where  Com- 
passion Fund  is  supporting  programs.  In- 
cluded are  projects  in  Chicago  for  Spanish 
youth,  drug-addict  rehabilitation  in  Cleve- 
land, a community  center  in  rural  Mississippi, 
and  Jeff-Vander-Lou  housing  project  in 
St.  Louis.  A booklet  is  also  available  and 
can  be  ordered  free  in  quantity  for  each 
family  in  a congregation.  The  booklet  gives 
a complete  report  on  projects.  Compassion 
Fund  Report  film  is  available  from  Audio- 
visuals, Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  A 
small  contribution  is  suggested  as  the 
basis  for  rental.  Please  specify  the  quantity 
of  booklets  of  the  complete  report  desired 
when  ordering  the  film. 

Beth-Haven  to  Be 
Dedicated 

Mar.  19,  2:30  p.m.,  has  been  set  for 
the  dedication  and  open  house  of  the  new 
Beth-Haven  Nursing  Home  in  Hannibal, 
Mo.  Participants  in  the  dedication  will  in- 
clude J.  P.  Russell,  director.  Section  of 
Hospital  and  Technical  Services,  Division 
of  Health  of  Missouri,  Jefferson  City; 
Luke  Birky,  executive  secretary.  Health 
and  Welfare  Committee  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  prayer  of 
dedication  will  be  given  by  Allen  H.  Erb, 
Hesston,  Kan.  The  public  is  invited  to  tour 
the  facilities  following  the  dedication  service. 

Operated  as  a professional  nursing  home 
it  will  accommodate  60  residents.  The  ser- 
vices will , include,  round-the-clock  skilled 
nursing  care  with  provision  for  any  particu- 
lar dietary  requirements. 

Beachy  Amish  Lead 
BRE  Sales 

Growth  in  book  sales  by  religious  book 
publishers  and  distributors  increased  more 
percentage-wise  in  1971  than  sales  among 
secular  books,  John  Drescher,  Gospel  Her- 
ald editor,  told  a Bookrack  Evangelism 
group  at  Aroda,  Va.,  Feb.  11. 

Drescher  was  addressing  a fellowship  din- 
ner at  the  home  of  Owen  Yoder,  BRE  lead- 
er for  Beachy  Amish  Mennonite  churches. 

In  light  of  the  increased  interest  in  re- 
ligion today,  participants  were  encouraged 
to  increase  distribution  of  Christian  litera- 


ture “where  the  people  are,”  in  supermar- 
kets, airports,  and  hospitals. 

Approximately  50  interested  persons, 
many  of  them  BRE  volunteers,  attended 
the  meeting,  including  a retired  Army 
colonel,  Kyle  F.  Davis,  his  wife,  and  son. 
The  latter  services  a bookrack  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area.  Mr.  Davis  arranged  for 
Simon  Schrock,  Fairfax,  Va.,  to  speak  to 
the  Pentagon  on  Bookrack  Evangelism  on 
Mar.  8. 

Of  all  the  church  groups  participating 
in  Bookrack  Evangelism  in  1971,  the  Beachy 
Amish  Mennonite  Church  under  Owen’s 
leadership  have  distributed  the  largest  num- 
ber of  Life-Line  books  — 35,532,  according 
to  Ron  Yoder,  BRE  coordinator  for  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts. 

Fleart  to  Heart  Enjoys 
Varied  Ministry 

More  than  300  persons  gathered  in  the 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  in 
early  January  to  hear  Heart  to  Heart  speak- 
er, Ella  May  Miller,  speak  on  the  subject, 
“Will  the  Family  Survive?” 

Heart  to  Heart,  a production  of  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is 
released  as  a fifteen-minute  weekly  and  a 
five-minute  daily  broadcast  on  210  stations 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Ella  May  developed  her  theme  in 
response  to  the  projection  by  some  con- 
temporary sociologists  that  the  family  is 
obsolete.  She  emphasized  the  need  for 
parents  to  maintain  positive  attitudes  in 
the  home.  “Individuals  first  learn  to  be 
persons  in  family  relationships,”  she  said. 
“God  intends  that  individuals  learn  His 
kind  of  love  and  wholesome  living  in  a 
family  setting.” 

A number  of  Mennonite  congregations 
were  represented  at  the  meeting.  One  Heart 
to  Heart  Fellowship  leader  brought  her 
inter-denominational  group  for  the  occasion. 

Eugene  Frey  served  as  contact  person 
for  the  meeting.  Frey,  along  with  his  father 
and  a brother,  operate  a large  dairy  busi- 
ness in  the  Chambersburg  area.  Heart  to 
Heart  leaflets  are  placed  at  the  cash  regis- 
ter in  the  Freys’  store  and  are  available 
to  customers  free  of  charge. 

The  Heart  to  Heart  five-minute  daily 
broadcast  is  sponsored  on  WCHA  Radio, 
Chambersburg,  by  ELM  Department  Store, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  three 
Christian  businessmen.  The  15-minute  week- 
ly broadcast  is  sponsored  by  a local  busi- 
nessman on  WCBG  Radio,  Chambersburg. 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  three  wives,  along  with 
their  husbands,  started  a Bible  study  to  help 
women  understand  themselves  in  the  face 
of  the  women’s  liberation  movement. 

The  group  uses  Ella  May’s  books  as 
resource  material  for  their  study  entitled. 
Philosophy  of  Christian  Womanhood.  Recent- 
ly they  ordered  500  copies  of  Woman  in 
Her  Home. 
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MCC  Action  in  Zaire 


Film  Explores  Adult, 

Youth  Communication 

Don’t  be  afraid.  Building  walls  instead  of 
bridges,  it  seems,  sometimes  just  can’t  be 
helped.  Each  week  seems  to  bring  a new 
crisis  and  another  outburst,  a new  misun- 
derstanding and  another  snapped  nerve  — 
another  new  wall. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  admit  it,  that’s  the  way 
it  is  for  most  of  us.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  do 
something  about  it  either.  Don’t  Be  Afraid, 
a 20-minute  full-color  film  is  a new  film 
on  communication  between  the  generations. 
It  explores  ways  young  people  reach  out  to 
us  for  understanding  and  ways  we  can 
reach  out  in  return.  Don’t  Be  Afraid  can 
make  knowing  and  living  with  young  peo- 
ple fun  again. 

The  creative  art  sections  in  the  film  are 
a bit  stiff,  says  Art  Smoker,  Mennonite 
Church  secretary  for  Youth  Ministry,  who 
with  several  other  persons  previewed  the 
film  recently.  Smoker  indicated  “that  the 
film  in  a very  simple  way  attempts  to  in- 
volve the  viewer  especially  at  the  ‘feeling’ 
level  with  the  dynamics  of  intergenerational 
relationships.  ...  It  is  a film  for  serious 
viewing  and  then  serious  discussion.” 

Don’t  Be  Afraid  is  available  for  a $15 
rental  from  Audiovisuals,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514.  Telephone  219  522-2630. 

Pastors  Evaluate  AMBS 
School  for  Ministers 

Comments  from  most  of  the  38  ministers 
and  wives  participating  in  the  second 
annual  Inter-Mennonite  School  for  Minis- 
ters held  at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries,  Jan.  12-20,  indicate  that 
they  found  the  experience  of  brotherly 
sharing  and  renewal  to  be  helpful  for 
their  task  of  providing  leadership  in  congre- 
gations. 

Bible  studies  focused  on  Deuteronomy  and 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Other  themes  included 
were:  active  congregations,  small  groups  in 
the  church,  the  charismatic  movement, 
communication  with  youth,  the  pastor’s 
personal  spiritual  needs,  new  patterns  for 
ministry  and  training. 

Persons  came  from  as  far  as  Arizona, 
Montana,  Manitoba,  Ontario.  Over  the 
weekend  there  was  a meeting  of  seven 
conference  ministers  who  shared  from 
their  experiences  in  positions  of  district 
conference  leadership. 

Most  found  the  opportunity  for  brother- 
ly sharing  with  other  pastors  and  faculty 
in  the  discussion  groups  to  be  one  of  the 
most  personally  helpful  aspects  of  the  ten- 
day  school.  They  also  found  the  sessions 
on  “Resources  for  Christian  Worship"  to 
be  idea  inspiring  and  the  part  of  the  pro- 
gram most  directly  related  to  their  activities 
in  their  congregations. 


Galen  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa,  is  serving  in 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  Pax  program 
in  Nyanga,  Zaire.  His  assignment  is  with  Ser- 
vice for  Development  of  Agriculture  (SEDA), 
formerly  the  Congo  Mennonite  Agricultural 
Service  (COMAS).  SEDA’s  Nyanga  Farm  Center 
where  Calen  serves  has  four  outpost  farms  in 
the  Nyanga  area.  Calen  and  several  other  Pax- 
men  go  out  on  extension  routes  promoting  the 
raising  of  rabbits  and  chickens  among  the 
Zairians.  “I  spend  most  of  my  time  working 
with  rabbits  and  doing  mechanical  work,”  he 
wrote.  “I’m  trying  to  train  a local  person  to 
do  our  welding  and  mechanical  work  here  at 
the  Center.” 


A call  for  more  active  student  voice  in 
college  governance  and  a new  overseas 
program  in  curriculum  and  preliminary 
budget  planning  were  among  the  highlights 
of  the  quarterly  meeting  on  Feb.  20  of  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  trustees. 

Mark  M.  Derstine,  president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association,  told  the 
policy-making  body  that  “.  . . a growing 
variety  of  subgroups  among  our  student 
body  reflects  the  changing  background  of 
Mennonite  life  and  culture.” 

EMC  tuition  and  board  will  be  increased 
by  $150,  bringing  the  total  costs  for  a resi- 
dent student  to  $2,645  an  academic  year. 

Ira  E.  Miller,  academic  dean,  reported 
plans  for  a new  transcultural  program 
whereby  some  20  students  will  study  next 
year  at  a Mennonite  college  in  Bienenberg, 


A Program  Planners’  Seminar  is  sched- 
uled at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mar.  21-23.  How  do  you  plan  a 
program  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticipants rather  than  the  needs  of  the 
planners?  Persons  who  plan  programs  of 
any  kind  — chairmen  of  meetings  and  lead- 
ers of  planned  events  are  welcome.  Wives 
are  encouraged  to  participate.  Resource 


Sam  Wyse,  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Paxman  from  Archbold,  Ohio,  is  involved  in 
agricultural  extension  work  at  Kikwit,  Zaire. 
He  works  mostly  with  small  livestock  and  poul- 
try. The  poultry  work  is  his  main  concern 
right  now.  The  housing  for  the  chickens  is 
made  from  materials  which  are  readily  available 
from  the  farm’s  forest.  “By  constructing  the 
houses  in  this  manner,  the  people  can  see  for 
themselves  that  it  is  possible  for  their  chickens 
to  grow  in  the  same  manner,”  Sam  wrote. 


Switzerland  — the  beginning  of  what  could 
develop  into  a full  year’s  program  in  sev- 
eral countries. 

The  dean  also  reported  that  A.  Don  Augs- 
burger,  director  of  student  affairs,  will  head 
the  underachievers’  program  funded  by  the 
Max  C.  Fleischmann  Foundation  earlier. 

In  other  business,  the  trustees: 

— Approved  an  all-day  trustees’  sem- 
inar on  college  management  and  long- 
range  planning  at  their  May  19  meet- 
ing. 

— Approved  a change  in  legal  name  from 
“Trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Inc.,”  to  “Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Incorporated.” 

— Authorized  issuing  bonds  to  help  liq- 
uidate capital  debt  over  a longer 
term. 


persons  are  Chester  Raber,  Merrill  Raber, 
and  Arnold  Cressman.  Write  or  call:  Laurel- 
ville Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666.  Phone:  412  423-2056. 

Faith  and  Art,  a bimonthly  magazine 
billed  as  “a  bridge  between  man’s  faith  and 
his  creativity,”  began  publication  in  Jan- 
uary. Editors  are  LeRoy  Kennel  and  David 
Albright,  Box  408,  Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 
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Assistant  editors  include  Lauren  Friesen, 
Gordon  Greathouse,  Mary  Ann  Hilton,  Jack 
Query,  and  Steve  Rodby.  Olin  Ivey  is  wor- 
ship editor. 

Cove  Valley  Camp,  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
announces  its  1972  program:  Fellowship 
Supper,  Apr.  15;  Benefit  Sale,  May  6;  One 
Day  Women’s  Retreat,  May  23;  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Institute,  May  27,  28;  Spring  Bar-B-Q, 
June  17;  Senior  Citizens’  Retreat,  June  27- 
30;  Hummingbirds  (9-10  vrs.),  July  1-8; 
Ministers’  Retreat,  July  13-15;  Jenny  Wrens 
(7-8  yrs.),  July  18,  19;  Blue  Jays  (14-16 
yrs.),  July  22-29;  Men’s  Retreat,  July  30, 
31;  Cricketeers  (11-13  yrs.),  Aug.  5-12; 
Married  Couples’  Retreat,  Aug.  19;  Single 
Women’s  Retreat,  Sept.  2-4;  Fall  Bar-B-Q, 
Sept.  16;  Women’s  Retreat,  Sept.  28-30. 
For  information  write:  Aden  K.  Diller,  R. 
4,  Greencastle,  Pa.  17225. 

“The  Future  of  the  American  Family” 
is  the  theme  of  Goshen  College’s  all-school 
study  day,  1972,  a day  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions, set  for  Wednesday,  Mar.  15. 
Planned  by  a student-faculty  committee,  the 
annual  event  calls  for  cancellation  of  all 
classes.  In  their  place  will  be  guest  speak- 
ers, followed  by  question-and-answer  peri- 
ods and  talk-it-over  groups. 

A letter  received  recently  from  Dean 
Roberto  F.  Olmeda  of  the  Medical  School 
in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  indicated  that  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  a plan  to  de- 
velop the  nursing  services  at  the  Paraguay 
national  mental  hospital,  according  to  Vern- 
on Neufeld,  director  of  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services  (MMHS).  The  project  is  de- 
signed to  add  nursing  staff  to  the  Manicomio 
Nacional  under  the  direction  of  consultants 
in  psychiatric  nursing  and  occupational 
therapy  in  an  effort  to  improve  nursing 
care  of  patients,  develop  services  to  pa- 
tients, and  advance  various  training  pro- 
grams. MMHS  is  now  seeking  applications 
for  the  new  staff  openings.  A psychiatric 
nurse  and  a specialist  in  occupational  ther- 
apy are  especially  needed.  The  program  will 
probably  expand  and  require  more  volun- 
teer staff  as  it  develops. 

A bookstore  will  be  opened  at  336  Phan 
Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam,  by  the  joint 
administrative  council  of  the  Vietnam  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  Mennonite  Mission. 
The  bookstore  will  promote  Christian,  cul- 
tural, and  popular  literature.  This  will  hope- 
fully contribute  to  the  self-support  program 
of  the  church.  Initial  funds  will  be  taken 
from  the  literature  account  of  the  mission 
and  profits  will  be  used  for  bookstore  ex- 
pansion. Missionary  Donald  Sensenig  was 
appointed  by  the  joint  administrative  coun- 
cil as  chairman  of  the  committee  respon- 
sible for  the  bookstore. 

Parent-Teenager  Dialogue  is  the  weekend 
focus  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter on  Apr.  14-16.  The  retreat  is  for  par- 
ents and  teenagers  who  want  to  explore 
new  ways  of  community  and  new  models 
for  a deeper  relationship  with  each  other. 


Resource  leaders  are  John  Williams,  an 
assistant  professor  at  Federal  City  College, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Stu  Boehmig,  a Young 
Life  leader  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Both  men 
are  experienced  counselors  with  a warm 
Christian  spirit.  Call  412  423-2056  or  write: 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  5, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

The  office  of  the  president  has  announced 
the  appointments  of  Ervin  Beck  and  George 
A.  Smucker  to  the  Goshen  College  faculty 
for  the  1972-73  school  year.  Beck,  on  leave 
for  graduate  study  since  1969,  will  return  to 
the  GC  faculty  as  assistant  professor  of  En- 
glish. Also  returning  to  the  faculty  is  George 

A.  Smucker.  He  is  taking  advanced  studies 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  will  be 
associate  professor  of  social  services,  in  the 
division  of  social  services. 

A Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  man  will  be- 
come the  new  director 
of  alumni  relations  for 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  effective  June 
15.  Larry  E.  Nolt  of 
9 Mayfield  Drive,  Le- 
ola,  will  replace  Carl 

B.  Harman,  who  is 
serving  one-third  time 
in  the  alumni  office 
while  managing  a 
farm-supply  business.  Mr.  Nolt,  who  pres- 
ently serves  as  director  of  financial  affairs 
for  EMC’s  Lancaster-East  alumni  chapter, 
will  oversee  alumni  affairs  for  the  college 
and  relate  directly  to  regional  alumni  chap- 
ters throughout  the  supporting  constituency. 

“You’re  a Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown,” 
a musical  based  on  the  Charles  M.  Schulz 
comic  strip,  will  launch  1972  homecoming 
activities  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr. 
28-30.  Alumni  will  be  admitted  free  to  the 
EMC  Drama  Guild  production,  slated  for 
8:00  p.m.,  Apr.  28,  in  the  auditorium.  For 
the  first  time  since  1922,  the  “Holy  City” 
choral  presentation  was  not  given  publicly 
last  year,  although  it  was  rehearsed  infor- 
mally. Alumni  Relations  Director  Carl  B. 
Harman  noted  that  the  oratorio  will  again 
be  rehearsed  informally  under  the  direction 
of  J.  Mark  Stauffer,  assistant  professor  of 
music.  Reunions,  beginning  at  11:30  a.m., 
Saturday,  will  be  held  by  the  college  class- 
es of  1922,  1932,  1942,  1952,  1962,  1967, 
and  1971.  The  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School  classes  of  1942,  1947,  and  1957  will 
also  meet. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
Polish  Exchangee  Program  is  urgently  look- 
ing for  Mennonite  farmers  and  agricultural 
businessmen  who  are  interested  in  accept- 
ing a young  Polish  agriculturist  into  their 
work  and  home  for  six  months  or  a year. 
Places  on  farms,  in  seed  companies,  fertil- 
izer businesses,  farm  machine  companies, 
nurseries,  or  greenhouses  are  urgently 
sought.  The  purpose  of  the  Polish  Exchang- 
ee Program  is  to  promote  good  will,  better 


understanding,  and  international  friendship 
through  person-to-person  contacts.  Write 
immediately  to:  Doreen  Harms,  Exchange 
Visitor  Office,  MCC,  Akron,  Pa.  17501.  In- 
dicate your  interest  in  a Polish  exchangee 
sponsorship.  To  save  time,  give  your  tele- 
phone number  and  briefly  the  type  of 
agricultural  work  you  might  have  available. 

The  Lancaster  Area  Writers’  Fellowship 
will  meet  at  the  Mennonite  Information 
Center,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  19,  at  1:30 
p.m. 

Special  meetings:  Charles  Gogel,  Phoe- 
nixville.  Pa.,  at  Pond  Bank,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Mar.  12-19.  Milo  Kauffman,  Tiskilwa, 
111.,  at  Freeport,  111.,  Mar.  19-22.  Dean 
Brubaker,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  at  Lyon 
Street,  Hannibal.  Mo.,  Apr.  17-23. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  Rock, 
Elverson,  Pa. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  editorial, 
“I  Was  Hungry  and  You  ...”  and  the  article, 
“The  Gospel  to  the  Poor,”  by  Howard  A.  Snyder. 

While  people  are  arguing  about  "Seth’s 
Korner,"  many  thousands  go  to  bed  hungry. 
I really  have  my  hang-ups  when  we  talk  about 
all  our  nice  theology  and  importance  of  the 
“King’s  English”  and  doing  everything  ‘decently 
and  in  order.’  I know  it’s  not  right  to  swear,  but 
the  urge  comes  strong  when  I see  us  spending 
$5,000  for  pianos,  $20,000  for  organs,  and  $3,000 
to  bring  committees  together  to  talk  about  a 
brotherhood  that  does  not  even  exist  and  where 
Christ  is  only  a name  and  the  Holy  Spirit  only 
an  idea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  take  seriously 
what  your  Feb.  8 edition  says,  we  are  only 
phonies.  Perhaps  the  immorality  of  filling  our 
stomachs  full,  when  we  have  brothers  who  are 
hungry,  should  be  treated  the  same  way  we 
would  deal  with  a brother  who  has  committed 
adultery,  rape,  incest,  or  murder.  To  withhold 
from  the  poor  is  as  great  a sin  as  to  rape  the 
deaconess  of  the  church.  — Hubert  Schwartzen- 
truber,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Why  the  sudden  rash  of  articles  on  the  second 
coming?  After  all,  even  our  most  learned 
theologians  know  no  more  about  the  event  than 
the  most  unlearned  of  us  lay  members  of  the 
church!  And  anyhow,  if  God  wanted  us  to  know 
more  about  it.  He’d  have  told  us!  He  still 
keeps  a great  many  secrets  to  Himself.  The 
when,  the  where,  the  how  — does  it  matter? 
Leave  the  mathematical  calculations  to  God.  He 
has  the  answers.  The  fact,  we’re  sure  of;  the 
only  time  we  are  sure  of  is  now,  and  there  are 
better  ways  to  use  our  precious  now  than  spec- 
ulations as  to  His  coming.  For  instance,  give 
Seth  some  spelling  lessons!  — Margery  Coffman, 
Beamsville,  Ont. 

o o • 

The  profit  motive  is  very  much  a part  of  our 
American  culture;  and  do  we  use  personal  or 
group  profit  as  a Christian  motivation  also?  As 
examples,  note  these  quotations  from  two 
otherwise  excellent  articles  in  recent  issues  of 
Gospel  Herald.  “ . . . the  church  today,  in 
general,  is  neglecting  this  concern  |for  the 
poor]  — to  its  own  detriment.”  “If  you  do  not 
get  involved  you  will  suffer  loss.  But  who  can  say 
what  great  things  God  has  in  store  if  we  prove 


Larry  E.  Nolt 
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faithful  in  doing  the  work  of  evangelism?” 

It  would  seem  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  Je- 
sus way  to  be  concerned  for  the  poor  because, 
to  their  own  detriment,  they  are  in  need.  To  fol- 
low Jesus’  way  in  evangelism,  our  work  should 
be  motivated  by  love  for  persons  who  need  to 
know  Jesus  and  His  good  news. 

Jesus'  way  of  love  led  Him  to  suffering.  He 
conquered  evil  through  His  suffering  love.  We 
can  do  no  better.  Perhaps  the  second  quotation 
above  could  be  shortened  to  read,  “If  you  get 
involved  you  will  suffer.  Who  can  say  what  great 
things  God  has  in  store  for  them,  if  those  in  dark- 
ness learn  about  the  good  news?” 

True,  there  is  great  joy  for  us  in  the  gift  of 
God’s  acceptance  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  is  so  well  put  in  Roy  Koch’s  ar- 
ticle in  the  Feb.  8 Gospel  Herald.  But  our  first 
motivation  is  our  wish  to  be  obedient  to  Christ 
as  Lord,  and  as  His  slaves  to  do  His  work  of 
love  for  poor,  oppressed,  and  sick  persons.  Je- 
sus has  promised  suffering  for  such  obedience.  — 

Paul  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind. 

0 • « 

Appreciated  the  appropriate  "words  of  Scripture” 
with  picture  on  cover  of  Feb.  8 issue  of  Gospel 
Herald.  — Florence  T.  Mellinger,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

« • o 

The  article,  “The  Gospel  to  the  Poor  ( Gospel 
Herald,  Feb.  8),  by  Howard  A.  Snyder  is  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  the  problem,  and  balanced 
in  its  relation  of  evangelism  to  Christian  com- 
passion. Thank  you  for  sharing  it. 

I also  appreciated  your  accompanying  editorial. 
It  has,  however,  raised  a couple  of  questions.  You 
state  that  “today  we  have  the  technical  ability 
to  abolish  poverty.  Whether  we  have  the  moral 
capability  to  make  it  our  business  is  the  ques- 
tion.” Who  might  be  the  “we”  to  whom  you 
refer?  Under  conditions  as  we  know  them,  is  it 
realistic  to  expect  ever  to  have  poverty  abolished? 
That  is,  short  of  the  coming  of  Christ? 

If  it  is  the  church  which  is  to  undertake  that 
task,  it  would  seem  to  take  it  aside  from  evan- 
gelism and  Christian  compassion  into  all-out 
social  action.  Or  if  it  is  the  state,  how  would  it 
be  accomplished  short  of  either  Utopia  or  the 
complete  socialistic  state?  I would  appreciate 
your  further  comments.  — J.  Ward  Shank,  Broad- 
way, Va. 

We  read  with  interest,  "The  Test  of  Marriage.” 
It  confused  us  as  exactly  what  the  term 
“charismatic”  meant.  We  did  a little  research  to 
find  out.  We  were  familiar  with  the  movement 
as  we  have  friends  who  have  joined  it  but  not 
familiar  with  the  term.  Two  years  ago  we  moved 
to  Wisconsin  and  considerable  distance  from  our 
branch  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  As  we  were 
searching  for  a church  home  we  attended  such 
a church  several  times. 

In  our  study  of  the  movement,  several  things 
Paul  does  not  say  have  stuck  with  us.  In 
Galatians  5:22,  23  Paul  lists  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  Nowhere  do  we  have  record  of  Christ 
speaking  in  tongues  — not  even  when  the  Spirit 
descended  at  His  baptism.  John  the  Baptist  was 
filled  with  the  Spirit  from  his  mother’s  womb 
yet  we  have  no  record  that  John  ever  spoke  in 
tongues. 

A point  which  to  us  is  very  important  is  in 
the  Book  of  Timothy.  Here  we  see  the  qualifica- 
tions and  work  of  a good  minister.  We  do  not  see 
tongues  mentioned.  If  this  were  important  for 
us  — surely  it  would  be  a must  for  a minister. 

The  tongues  movement  usually  teaches 
men  must  pray  through  in  seeking  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Did  you  notice  in  the  examples  in  Acts 
2,  10,  and  19  that  not  one  person  received  the 
gift  by  tarrying  after  and  praying  for  the  gift?  In 
each  case  it  came  spontaneously  without  men 
seeking  the  gift. 

The  church  at  Corinth  was  one  of  Paul’s  great 
problem  churches.  He  wrote  two  letters  to  it 
and  both  deal  with  these  problems.  Paul  called  it 
a “carnal”  church.  It  is  the  only  New  Testament 


church  that  we  read  about  which  had  a problem 
with  tongues. 

Lastly  this  movement  is  based  on  a desire  for 
an  experience  rather  than  the  walk  of  faith. 
Like  the  Jews  in  Christ’s  day,  we  want  a sign,  a 
vision,  a feeling,  an  emotional  experience.  Against 
all  that  God  says,  “The  just  shall  live  by  faith.” 
The  movement  is  almost  like  an  emotional  drug 
habit.  In  fact  the  term  is  used  — “get  high  on 
Jesus”  — or  the  Spirit.  Once  a person  has  sup- 
posedly had  it  they  are  let  down  and  must  seek 
it  again  and  again  to  keep  up. 

Our  faith  can  be  kept  alive  and  strong  through 
daily  Bible  reading  and  prayer.  To  continue  to 
grow  we  must  share  our  faith  with  others. 

We  read  with  interest  the  next  issue  on  the 
meetings  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  It  was 
an  encouragement  to  us  that  some  of  the 
great  Bible  teachers  have  not  gone  along  with 
this  movement. 

We  did  not  write  this  letter  to  pull  people 
down  and  apart  but  because  we  are  concerned 
about  our  Christian  friends  and  brethren.  — Sidney 
and  Margaretha  Brubacher,  Edgar,  Wis. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Goshow,  David  and  Beverly,  Souderton,  Pa., 
second  son,  Brian  Keith,  Feb.  13,  1972. 

Harmon,  Tom  and  Helen  (Martin),  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Jill,  Jan.  31,  1972. 

Hess,  Walter  L.  and  Anna  Lois  (Metzler), 
Drumore,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Cynthia  Kay,  Feb.  19,  1972. 

Lahman,  Floyd  E.  and  Lillie  (Sonifrank), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  daughter,  Dawn 
Michelle,  Feb.  18,  1972. 

Lehman,  Nelson  H.  and  Helen  R.  (Horn- 
ing), Waynesboro,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first 
son,  Jerrv  Nelson,  Feb.  3,  1972. 

Litwilier,  Wayne  and  Diane  (Miller),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Katrina  Jo,  Feb.  20,  1972. 

Mosemann,  Luke  and  Donna  (Hostetler), 
Indianapolis,  Ind,,  second  son,  Mark  Jonathan, 
Jan.  11,  1972. 

Musser,  Eugene  and  Leane  (Bowman), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  first  child,  Darrell  Lyn,  Dec.  15, 
1971. 

Yoder,  Roy  and  Lillian  (Smoker),  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  third  daughter,  Linda  Fave, 
Feb.  8,  1972. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Eash  — Miller.  — Orvin  Jay  Eash,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  and  Cheryl 
Arlene  Miller,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  Berlin, 
Ohio,  by  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and  Roman  Stutz- 
man,  Feb.  19,  1972. 

Gingerich  — Stutzman.  — Randall  Jay  Gin- 
gerich,  Wellman,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and 
Cheryl  Ann  Stutzman,  Wellman,  Iowa,  Lower 
Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Robert  K.  Yoder  and 
J.  John  J.  Miller,  Feb.  5,  1972. 

Glick  — Pollock.  — J.  Andrew  Glick,  Boyer- 
town.  Pa.,  Oley  cong.,  and  Martha  Jean  Pollock, 
Boyertown,  Pa.,  Faith  Bible  Fellowship,  by 
John  L.  Glick,  father  of  the  groom,  and  Austin 
G.  Shelly,  Dec.  24,  1971. 

Hostetler  — Gingerich.  — Robert  Hostetler  and 
Tresa  Gingerich,  both  from  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
Sharon  cong.,  by  Elvin  Sommers,  Feb.  18,  1972. 

Landis  — Detweiler.  — Rodney  F.  Landis, 


Sellersville,  Pa.,  and  Pamela  Lynn  Detweiler, 
Telford,  Pa.,  both  from  Rockhill  cong.,  by 
Henry  L.  Ruth,  Jan.  15,  1972. 

Myers  — Moyer.  — James  Alan  Myers,  Per- 
kasie.  Pa.,  and  Rhoda  Irene  Moyer,  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  both  from  Haycock  cong.,  by  Stanley 
Beidler,  Feb.  19,  1972. 

Schrock  — Ramseyer.  — David  Schrock,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  Melissa  Ramseyer,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  both  from  the  Pleasant  Hill  cong.,  by 
Sanford  Mumaw,  Dec.  26,  1971. 

Smoker  — Butcher.  — Sanford  R.  Smoker 
and  Mary  Lou  Butcher,  both  of  Newport  News, 
Va.,  by  Robert  George,  Feb.  12,  1972. 

Zook  — Rissler.  — Kenneth  R.  Zook  and 
Ada  Mae  Rissler,  both  of  Denver,  Colo., 
Glennon  Heights  cong.,  by  Edward  J.  Miller, 
Aug.  28,  1971. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bechler,  Alma,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Catherine  (Shafer)  Brenner,  was  born  in  Hay 
Twp.,  Ont.,  July  1,  1892;  died  of  heart  failure 
at  Stanley  Twp.,  Ont.,  Jan.  23,  1972;  aged  79  y. 
6 m.  22  d.  On  Dec.  1922,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  Bechler,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
May  6,  1967.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Ivan, 
John  Henry,  and  Nola  Scott)  and  8 grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  the  Zurich  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Westlake  Funeral  Chapel  Jan.  25,  in  charge 
of  Cyril  K.  Gingerich  and  Ephraim  Gingerich; 
interment  in  Goshen  Mennonite  Cemetery, 
Zurich,  Ont. 

Bricker,  Amanda  L.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Sarah  (Lehman)  Bricker,  was  born  near 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1887;  died  at 

Menno-Haven  Nursing  Home,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Dec.  12,  1971;  aged  84  y.  10  m.  14  d.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  (Anna  and 
Maria)  and  one  brother  (Samuel).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Chambersburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec. 
15,  in  charge  of  Omar  R.  Martin  and  Harold  L. 
Hunsecker;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Fisher,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Anna 
(Hess)  Chambers,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Jan.  9,  1896;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  21,  1971;  aged 
75  y.  11  m.  12  d.  On  Nov.  10,  1921,  she  was 
married  to  Gideon  K.  Fisher,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (G.  Kenneth, 
Mabel,  Esther  — Mrs.  Orlin  Lichty,  Rachel, 
and  John),  2 brothers  (Jacob  and  David),  and 
one  sister  (Martha  — Mrs.  Aaron  Blank).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Rossmere  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  East 
Chestnut  Street  Church  Dec.  24,  in  charge  of 
Christian  Beiler,  Robert  McMorris,  and  Daniel 
E.  Miller;  interment  in  Mellinger  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Sarah  Gascho,  was  born  in  Hay 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Oct.  17,  1884;  died  of  heart  failure 
at  Bluewater  Rest  Home,  Jan.  25,  1972;  aged 
87  y.  3 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  9,  1905,  she  was  married 
to  Samuel  Gingerich,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
Jan.  14,  1961.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 

(Verna  — Mrs.  Alfred  Ropp),  6 sons  (Amos,  Roy, 
Ervin,  Wallace,  Reuben,  and  Curtis),  27  grand- 
children, 25  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Christian  Gascho),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Emma 
Kipfer,  Mrs.  Ida  Jantzi,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Oesch). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Zurich  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Westlake  Funeral  Chapel  Jan.  27,  in  charge  of 
Cyril  K.  Gingerich  and  Ephraim  Gingerich; 
interment  in  the  Goshen  Mennonite  Cemetery, 
Zurich,  Ont. 

Grove,  Clara  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Martin 
B.  and  Katy  Shank,  was  bom  in  Allen  County, 
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Ohio,  June  12,  1885;  died  at  Rockingham  Mem- 
orial Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  following 
complications  from  surgery  for  a broken  hip, 
Jan.  4,  1972;  aged  86  y.  6 m.  23  d.  She  was 
married  to  Walter  Grove,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Cora  E.  King 
and  Elva  Shank),  and  one  brother  (Lewis  Shank). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Gash's  Funeral 
Home  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of  John  R.  Mumaw; 
interment  in  Ft.  Lincoln  Cemetery,  Hyattsville, 
Md 

Hartzler,  Martha,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Barbara  (Stalter)  Saltzman,  was  born  in  El 
Paso,  111.,  July  2,  1892;  died  at  Minonk  Manor 
Nursing  Home,  Feb.  22,  1972;  aged  79  y.  7 m. 
20  d.  On  Dec.  3,  1914,  she  was  married  to  J. 
Roy  Hartzler,  who  preceded  her  in  death  Dec. 
13,  1966.  Surviving  are  10  sons  (Harold, 

Alan,  Glen,  Edwin,  Fred,  John,  Paul,  Duane, 
Robert,  and  Melvin),  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Helen 
Bachman,  Mrs.  Leona  Jansen,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Kirkton),  36  grandchildren,  and  12  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  bv  one 
son  and  one  grandchild.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Feb.  24,  in  charge  of  David 
Eshleman;  interment  in  Waldo  Twp.  Cemetery. 

Johnson,  Charles  B.,  son  of  Charles  and 
Elizabeth  (Bergey)  Johnson,  was  born  at  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  Oct.  9,  1883;  died  at  the  Mennonite 
Home  for  the  Aged,  Frederick,  Pa.,  Feb.  20, 
1972;  aged  88  y.  4 m.  11  d.  He  was  married  to 
Stella  K.  Yoder,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
Sept.  1966.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Anna  Y. 
— Mrs.  Walter  L.  Anderson,  Ella  Y.  — Mrs. 
Granville  G.  Moyer,  and  Ada  Y.  — Mrs.  William 
H.  Coulter),  4 sons  (Henry  Y.,  Clarence  Y., 
John  Y.,  and  Robert  Y.),  18  grandchildren, 
and  17-great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Robert  W.  Moyer 
Funeral  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  in 
charge  of  Richard  C.  Detweiler;  interment  in 
Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kolb,  Arthur  G.,  son  of  Amos  and  Lizzie 
(Good)  Kolb,  was  born  in  Spring  City,  Pa., 
June  1,  1905;  died  suddenly  at  nis  home  in 
Morris,  Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1971;  aged  66  y.  4 m.  22  d. 
On  Oct.  19,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Bertha 
Reeser,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 


daughters  (Arlene  — Mrs.  Charles  Yoder,  Reba 
— Mrs.  Leonard  Miller,  Mildred  — Mrs.  Lester 
Halteman,  and  Miriam  — Mrs.  James  Queer), 
one  son  (Kenneth),  11  grandchildren,  his  father, 
4 brothers  (Joseph,  Samuel,  Milton,  and  Matthew), 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Anna  Cramer).  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Morris  Gospel  Mission  for  almost 
16  years.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Morris  Gospel  Mission  Oct.  25,  in  charge  of  Carl 
Christman  and  at  the  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church  Oct.  27,  in  charge  of  Charles  Gogel  and 
Stanley  Beidler;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Kulp,  Herbert  E.,  son  of  Howard  and  Clara 
(Ellenberg)  Kulp,  was  born  at  Lederach,  Pa., 
May  9,  1908;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Telford, 
Pa.,  Jan  21,  1972;  aged  63  y.  8 m.  12  d.  On 
Mar.  30,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Edna  A. 
Souder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (John  S.  Kulp),  5 grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Laura  Kramer  and  Mrs.  Marian 
Hofreiter).  He  was  a member  of  the  Rockhill 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of  Clinton  Landis  and 
Henry  Ruth;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Learn,  Lisa  L.,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Carla  M.  (Herricht)  Learn,  was  born  at  Potts- 
town.  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1960;  died  of  intestinal 
blockage  at  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1972;  aged  11  v.  2 m. 
27  d.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  the  following 
brothers  and  sisters  (Lori,  Robert,  Theresa, 
Karen,  and  Mitzi),  2 stepbrothers  (Lee  and  David 
Gebhard),  maternal  grandmother  (Mrs.  Helen 
Herricht),  paternal  grandparents  (Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Earl  M.  Learn).  She  attended  Hersteins  Menno- 
nite Sunday  school.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  L.  W.  Ott  Funeral  Home,  Boyertown,  Pa., 
Feb.  11,  in  charge  of  Stanley  R.  Freed;  inter- 
ment in  Limerick  Garden  of  Memories,  Limerick, 
Pa. 

Long,  Rick,  son  of  Byron  and  Elsie  (Iben) 
Long,  was  born  at  Sterling,  111.,  June  6,  1951; 
died  from  injuries  received  in  an  automobile 
accident,  at  Community  General  Hospital, 
Sterling,  111.,  Feb.  12,  1972;  aged  20  y.  8 m. 
6 d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one  brother 
(Melvin),  one  sister  (Carol),  paternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menno  Long),  and 
maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 


Iben).  He  was  a member  of  the  Science  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  15,  in  charge  of  Edwin  J.  Stalter;  in- 
terment in  Science  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Andrew,  son  of  Christian  and  Eliza- 
beth (Yancy)  Martin,  was  born  in  Lowville,  N.Y., 
Mar.  13,  1875;  died  at  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Jan.  28, 
1972;  aged  96  v.  10  m.  15  d.  On  Dec.  10.  1903, 
he  was  married  to  Barbara  Streicher,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  Dec.  27,  1920.  On  Apr.  27, 
1950,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Lyndaker, 
who  died  Aug.  16,  1965.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Gertrude  — Mrs.  Ezra  Schweitzer 
and  Christina — Mrs.  John  Schwartzentruber), 

4 sisters  (Barbara  Mathys,  Katie  Yousey,  Eliza- 
beth Zehr,  and  Minnie  Farney).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 daughters  (Grace  and 
Bertha)  and  one  son  (Christian).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Croghan  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Naumburg 
Mennonite  Church  Jan.  31,  in  charge  of  Richard 
Zehr  and  Elmer  Moser;  interment  in  Kirsch- 
nerville,  N Y. 

Musser,  Israel  L.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Leinbach)  Musser,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Aug.  21,  1877;  died  Feb.  14.  1972;  aged  94  y. 

5 m.  24  d.  He  is  survived  by  the  following 
children  (Noah  G.,  Lizzie  G.,  Anna  G.,  Mary  — 
Mrs.  Eli  Gehman,  and  Amos  G.)  2 grandsons, 

6 great-grandchildren,  2 step-grandchildren,  8 
step-great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Lizzie  Musser,  Mrs.  Sallie  Gehman,  and  Hettie 
Musser).  He  was  a member  of  the  Bowmans- 
ville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Feb.  18,  in  charge  of  Luke  Horst 
and  Ben  Weaver;  interment  in  adjoining  ceme- 
tery. 

Rogers,  Milton,  son  of  John  C.  and  Emmaline 
(Turner)  Rogers,  was  born  in  Howard  Co.,  Ind., 
Sept.  27,  1887;  died  very  suddenly  of  a heart 
attack  at  his  home,  Feb.  19,  1972;  aged  84  y. 
4 m.  23  d.  On  Apr.  23,  1916,  he  was  married 
to  Susie  Stutesman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 children  (Eula — Mrs.  Alvin  Swartz,  Boyd, 
Hilda — Mrs.  Harold  Dahl,  Ray,  and  Josephine 
— Mrs.  Oland  Kauffman),  19  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Edith  — Mrs. 
Chris  Yoder,  Bitha,  and  Marie — Mrs,  Otis 
Tolly),  and  2 brothers  (Grover  and  Ray).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  (Verna — Mrs. 
Ira  Yoder  and  Charlotte — Mrs.  Else  Wenger) 
and  3 great-grandsons.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Feb.  22,  in  charge  of  Virgil 
Hershberger  and  Harvey  Handrich. 

Sauder,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Leah 
(Groff)  Shantz,  was  born  in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Dec. 
13,  1891;  died  of  cancer  at  the  K-W  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  27,  1971;  aged  79  y.  11  m. 
14  d.  On  Nov.  12,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Aaron  Sauder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Elmer),  one  daughter  (Pearl — Mrs. 
Nelson  Schnieder),  4 grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Annie  Bearinger  and  Edna — Mrs.  John 
Scheerer),  and  one  brother  (Moses  Shantz).  One 
daughter  (Eileen)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  1,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  Brubacher  and  Simon  Martin;  interment 
in  St.  Jacobs  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Esther  M.,  daughter  of  Ephraim  and 
Alice  (McMullen)  Gerlach,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Dec.  24,  1898;  died  at  St.  Joseph  s Hospital 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  from  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident,  Jan.  16,  1972;  aged  73  y. 
23  d.  On  Mar.  27,  1921,  she  was  married  to 
Harry  Mylin  Shank,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
Oct.  7,  1970.  She  is  survived  by  3 sons  (Harry, 
Jr.,  E.  Benjamin,  and  J.  David),  3 daughters 
(Dorothy  — Mrs.  Melvin  Martin,  Naomi — Mrs. 
J.  Donald  Witmer,  and  Esther — Mrs.  Elvin 
Sangrey),  21  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Charles 
M.  Gerlach),  and  6 sisters  (Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Martin  Lefever,  Mrs.  Katie  Hershock,  Fannie 
Gerlach,  Mrs.  Mary  Saurbaugh,  Mrs.  Alice  Holtz, 
and  Stella  Gerlach).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
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by  one  son  (Irvin),  one  daughter  (Martha 
Jane),  and  one  grandson.  She  was  a member 
of  the  River  Corner  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  19,  in  charge  of 
C.  Mylin  Shank  and  David  N.  Thomas;  interment 
in  the  Millersville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Leroy  K.,  son  of  Jacob  L.  and 
Susie  (King)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  at  Gap,  Pa., 
June  23,  1923;  died  unexpectedly  at  his  home 
Feb.  19,  1972;  aged  48  y.  7 m.  27  d.  On  Dec.  1, 
1942,  he  was  married  to  Katie  S.  Petersheim, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Bar- 
bara— Mrs.  Galen  H.  Martin,  Elam  J.,  Jacob  L., 
Betsy,  and  Robert),  5 grandchildren,  his  step- 
mother (Mrs.  Barbara  King),  and  one  sister  (Sallie 
— Mrs.  Levi  Riehl).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Conestoga  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Feb.  23,  in  charge  of  Ira 
Kurtz  and  Harvey  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  ad- 
joining cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Frank,  son  of  Adam  and  Amanda 
(Christner)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Jan.  31,  1885;  died  at  a Rest  Home  in  Chappell, 
Neb.,  Jan.  15,  1972;  aged  86  y.  11  m.  15  d.  On 
Dec.  18,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Bess  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Donald 
and  Russell),  one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  Warren 
Oswald),  10  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Minerva — Mrs.  Ezra  Yoder). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Dorothy — Mrs.  Walter  White),  two  brothers, 
and  two  sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Chappell  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Jan.  18,  in  charge  of  Arthur  Roth 
and  Paul  White;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Widrick,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Mary  (Zehr)  Lehman,  was  born  in  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  Mar.  10,  1905;  died  at  Lewis  County 
General  Hospital,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Jan.  21,  1972; 
aged  66  y.  10  m.  11  d.  On  Oct.  26,  1927,  she 
was  married  to  Leon  H.  Widrick,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Derwood,  Gerald, 
Douglas,  and  Glenn),  3 daughters  (Imelda — Mrs. 
Ronald  Hills,  Maxine  — Mrs.  Vernon  Nafziger, 
and  Betty — Mrs.  Norman  Yousey),  22  grand- 
children, 6 brothers  (Benjamin,  John,  Erwin, 
Norman,  William,  and  Addison),  and  3 sisters 
(Ellen — Mrs.  John  Widrick,  Adah  — Mrs.  Reuben 
Lyndaker,  and  Mary  — Mrs.  Seth  Lehman).  She 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  in  charge  of  Abram 
Clemens. 
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Jesus  the  King 

By  Russell  Krabill 

Mark  11:1-11 


I am  one  of  the  two  disciples  that  Jesus  asked  to  pick  up 
a colt  five  days  before  He  was  crucified.  It  was  a beautiful 
Sunday  morning.  We  were  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east  side.  We  had  spent  the  night 
in  Bethany. 

The  night  before,  some  people  at  Bethany  had  a supper 
for  Jesus.  It  was  at  the  home  of  Simon  the  Leper.  We  called 
him  Simon  the  Leper,  because  he  was  a leper,  and  Jesus 
had  healed  him.  The  evening  was  great,  even  though  we 
were  tired.  We  had  walked  the  long  twenty-five  miles  from 
Jericho  up  a 3,000-foot  road.  It  felt  so  good  to  relax  in  the 
home  of  Simon  the  Leper. 

As  usual,  Martha  was  the  hostess.  Mary  was  there  too. 
That  night  Mary  did  an  unusual  thing;  something  which  I 
thought  was  rather  stupid.  She  took  an  expensive  bottle  of 
perfume  from  India,  broke  it,  and  poured  it  over  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  Then  she  wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair!  I wasn’t  the 
only  one  who  felt  that  way;  most  of  the  other  disciples 
did  too.  Judas  voiced  our  feelings  when  he  said: 

“Well,  this  money  surely  could  have  been  put  to  better 
use.  If  the  perfume  would  have  been  sold,  the  money  could 
have  been  given  to  missions  or  relief.” 

Of  course,  I could  see  why  Mary  did  this.  I could  under- 
stand it,  because  it  was  only  six  weeks  before  when  Jesus 
had  raised  her  brother  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  And  you 
know  how  you  would  feel;  in  appreciation,  you  would  want 
to  do  something  wonderful  to  the  Lord.  And  yet,  I thought 
she  perhaps  got  carried  away  with  her  feelings.  Anyway, 
it  was  sort  of  poor  judgment  for  her  to  do  this  that  night. 
It  was  kind  of  a poor  testimony  for  her  to  want  to  do  this 
intimate  thing  before  all  these  people. 

But  Jesus  came  to  her  rescue.  When  we  were  all  laying 
in  on  her.  He  said:  “You  just  let  her  alone.  You  say  this 
money  could  be  given  to  the  poor.  Well,  you  will  always 
have  the  poor  you  can  help.  But  you  won’t  always  have 
Me.  Mary  understands  a little  better  than  most  of  you  here, 
and  she  has  done  this  for  My  burial.” 

It  was  indeed  a great  evening.  There  were  many  people 
around  there.  Some  were  curiosity  seekers.  There  were  peo- 
ple who  had  come  from  the  countryside.  In  addition  to  the 
invited  guests,  there  were  those  who  were  walking  around 
in  the  streets  and  craning  their  necks  to  look  in  the  door. 

Bussell  Krabill  is  pastor  of  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


They  were  even  peering  in  through  the  windows. 

They  had  come  to  see  Jesus.  He  was  mighty  popular  ir 
those  days  — at  least  with  some  people.  He  was  populai 
with  the  common  people.  They  had  also  come  to  see  Laza 
rus.  He  was  almost  as  popular  as  Jesus.  They  wanted  tc 
get  a glimpse  of  this  man  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead. 

However,  along  with  this  popularity,  there  was  a feel- 
ing of  hostility.  The  whole  atmosphere  seemed  to  be 
charged  with  it.  You  could  see  some  people  looking  at  u< 
with  some  angry  faces.  The  Jewish  leaders  did  not  like 
what  was  going  on.  They  were  out  to  get  Jesus.  And  the'N 
were  out  to  get  Lazarus. 

I could  sort  of  sense  the  feeling  even  in  Jesus.  Having 
been  around  Him  as  I was  for  these  many  months,  I really 
felt  that  He  was  in  a different  mood  the  last  number  of 
days.  There  was  suspense.  I had  the  feeling  that  something 
very  important  and  significant  was  going  to  happen. 

Now  back  to  this  Sunday  morning.  We  left  Bethany,  where 
we  had  spent  the  night,  and  were  going  toward  Jerusalem. 
Walking  as  we  usually  went  — Jesus  and  one  or  two  of  us 
would  go  on  before  and  the  rest  would  follow  — we  hadn’t 
gone  very  far  until  He  turned  and  looked  at  me  and  said: 
“Say,  we  re  going  to  wait  here.  You  and  one  of  the  boys  go 
over  there  to  this  little  village,  Bethphage.  When  you  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  village,  you  will  find  a colt  tied  there. 
You  just  go  ahead  and  untie  that  colt  and  bring  it.  If  any- 
body raises  any  questions,  you  just  say,  ‘The  Lord  had  need 
of  it,”  and  it  will  be  all  right.” 

That  was  an  embarrassing  thing  to  do;  to  just  go  and  un- 
tie a colt  that  was  somebody’s  private  property.  But  I had 
come  to  know  that  when  Jesus  told  me  to  do  something, 
that’s  what  I was  supposed  to  do.  Every  once  in  a while. 
He  would  do  some  borrowing  like  that.  One  time  He 
borrowed  a boat  from  which  He  preached.  Another  time. 
He  borrowed  a lunch  from  a little  boy  and  fed  the  multi- 
tude. The  amazing  thing  about  His  borrowing  was  that  the 
people  were  always  ready  to  give  Him  what  He  asked  for. 

Sometimes  I looked  around  and  wondered  where  all  His 
followers  and  disciples  were.  There  were  quite  a few 
secret  disciples.  They  were  afraid  to  come  out  in  the  open 
with  their  commitment;  they  were  afraid  of  the  Jewish 
leaders.  One  of  those  secret  disciples  owned  that  colt.  So, 
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THE  SEVEN  LAST  WORDS 

"Father,  forsive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

"Today  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise.” 

"Woman,  behold  thy  son! 
Behold  thy  Mother!” 

"My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  Me? 

"I  thirst.” 

"It  is  finished.” 


Father,  into  Thy  hands 
I commend  My  spirit. 


we  went  and  got  it.  When  we  brought  it  to  Jesus,  there 
was  something  instinctive  about  the  moment.  We  sensed 
that  Jesus  was  ready  for  the  moment  too.  One  of  the  boys 
threw  his  garment  on  the  colt.  We  lifted  Jesus  up  and  put 
Him  on  the  colt.  And  then  things  began  to  happen! 

It  just  seemed  like  this  was  the  hour  for  Jesus.  We  had 
heard  Him  say  many  times:  “Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come. 
He  had  told  us  many  times  to  be  quiet  about  all  of  this. 
He  strictly  forbade  us  on  a number  of  occasions  to  say 
anything  about  Him  being  the  Christ.  I remember  when 
He  raised  Jairus’  daughter.  He  said:  Now  don  t you  tell 

anybody  about  this.-’ 

People  had  come  from  all  over  the  countryside.  They  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover.  Some  of  them  were 
camping  out  on  the  hillside  in  booths  or  little  tents.  Some 
were  walking  along  the  road.  And  as  we  were  going  along 
toward  Jerusalem,  folks  were  coming  out  from  Jerusalem  to 
see  Jesus.  They  had  heard  He  was  in  the  Bethany  area. 

We  put  Jesus  on  the  colt,  and  He  started  out  along  the 
way.  Soon  the  people  got  into  the  act,  by  taking  off  their 
cloaks  and  putting  them  on  the  road  He  was  to  pass  on. 
They  took  their  camping  knives  and  cut  limbs  off  the  palm 
and  olive  trees,  and  strewed  them  in  the  way.  They  began 
to  shout:  “Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  Other  people  heard  that.  The  procession  gathered 
momentum  and  became  larger. 

We  went  on  toward  town.  Even  the  children  were  in- 
volved. They  sang:  “Hosanna  in  the  highest.  Hosanna  to 
the  son  of  David.”  It  became  sort  of  a chant.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  the  children  too. 

The  Jewish  leaders  came  out  that  day  too.  They  observed 
all  of  this.  They  didn’t  like  it.  One  of  them  walked  up  to 
Jesus,  and  above  the  shouting  of  the  people,  he  hollered; 
“Master,  don’t  You  hear  them  shouting  all  this?  They  are 
saying  You  are  King.  Tell  them  to  stop!” 

Jesus  shouted  back  and  said:  “Well,  if  you’d  make  them 
stop,  even  these  stones  would  cry  out,”  and  He  kept  on 
going  down  the  road. 

There  were  three  roads  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This 
morning  we  took  the  one  that  went  around  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  other  side  of  it  was  the 
Mount  of  Offense.  I’ll  never  forget  when  we  came  around 
that  curve  and  came  in  view  of  the  Holy  City! 

The  pilgrims  who  had  come  from  far  and  near  for  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  saw  the  morning  sun  shine  against 
the  beautiful  city  up  on  the  hill.  They  saw  the  white 
temple  towering  above  all  the  city.  They  saw  the  walls  of 
David  and  the  towers  above  the  walls.  It  was  a magnificent 
sight! 

We  had  come  through  an  arid  region  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Now  we  were  coming  to  the  luscious 
green  on  either  side  of  the  road.  The  people  shouted: 
“Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!” 

Then  something  strange  happened  at  that  point.  Our 
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Lord  commanded  the  colt  to  stop.  He  looked  at  that  mar- 
velous sight  of  the  city.  And  He  bowed  His  head.  The 
people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  stopped  shouting.  What 
was  He  doing?  They  noticed  He  was  convulsing  with  sobs. 
Why  did  He  feel  that  way?  Was  this  not  one  of  the  great- 
est moments  of  His  life?  Why  should  He  feel  that  way? 
Why  was  He  weeping  like  this? 

I think  it  was  because  He  knew  all  things;  He  saw  that 
city  there.  And  in  His  all  knowing.  He  knew  that  one  of 
these  times,  the  soldiers  would  surround  that  city.  Those 
beautiful  buildings  would  be  destroyed.  And  more  than 
that.  He  knew  there  were  people  there  who  were  hostile 
toward  Him.  They  were  rejecting  Him. 

I stepped  up  close.  I heard  Him  say  between  the  sobs: 
“Oh,  Jerusalem.  If  you  would  have  just  known  what  makes 
for  peace.  But,  because  of  your  disobedience,  the  enemy 
is  going  to  come  and  destroy  you.  You  did  not  recognize  that 
salvation  has  come  to  you  now.” 

We  tarried  there  a moment.  Then  we  proceeded  slowly. 
We  crossed  the  bridge  over  Kidron,  a bridge  we  had  often 
crossed  to  go  over  to  Gethsemane.  We  went  up  to  the  city 
through  one  of  the  gates  in  the  wall. 

By  that  time  there  was  a huge  throng  of  people  with 
us.  We  were  attracting  a great  deal  of  attention  as  we 
moved  into  the  city.  The  people  stood  on  the  housetops. 
Others  looked  out  their  windows.  They  asked:  “Who  is 
this?  Who  is  this?” 

Some  of  the  pilgrims  from  up  at  Galilee  were  very 
proud  to  say:  “This  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  is  the 
Prophet  from  Galilee.” 

So  we  swept  into  the  city.  It  was  later  called  “The 
Triumphant  Entry.”  It  was,  indeed. 

As  I reflected  on  it,  I realized  more  and  more  what 
Jesus  was  doing  and  what  He  was  saying.  I realized  He 
knew  His  hour  had  come  when  He  must  declare  Him- 
self to  be  King.  Now  His  enemies  would  have  a handle 
to  get  hold  of  Him.  He  had  accepted  the  celebration  of 
the  people.  Now  the  enemies  could  get  Him. 

But  you  know,  that  whole  thing  helped  me  understand 
what  kind  of  King  He  was.  Usually  when  the  kings  came 
in  triumph,  they  rode  war  horses.  They  came  with  chariots. 
They  came  with  armies.  They  often  rode  over  the  prostrate 
bodies  of  those  they  conquered.  They  had  a long  chain  of 
captives  who  would  be  slaves  or  be  put  to  death. 

But  it  was  different  this  time.  Yes,  Jesus  was  a different 
King.  Instead  of  coming  with  a sword  and  a spear,  and 
coming  with  captives.  He  came  with  a procession  of  people. 
Some  had  been  the  recipients  of  His  healing.  There  was 
the  lame  man  who  had  been  healed.  He  was  out  in  front! 
There  was  the  blind  man  who  now  could  see.  He  was  look- 
ing at  his  benefactor!  There  were  many  people  He  had 
helped. 

So  I recognized  Jesus  as  my  King.  I made  Him  the  King 
of  my  life  and  enthroned  Him  in  my  heart.  I’m  now  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  He  will  come  and  set  up  His 
kingdom  — His  eternal  and  His  everlasting  kingdom. 

I realize  that  if  I want  to  be  part  of  that  kingdom,  I’m 
going  to  have  to  receive  Jesus  as  my  King  — today.  ^ 


Communique 

To:  Chief  of  Staff:  Demon  Division 

From:  Agent  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

Some  sinning  is  deliberate,  some  accidental  and  unsus- 
pected. I have  had  occasion  recently  to  observe  those  in- 
volved in  the  latter  category,  and  it  makes  me  wonder  who’s 
in  charge  of  this  subversion  detail  anyway.  Here’s  the  story. 

A couple  of  deliberate  (and  proud  of  it)  sinners  conceived 
an  idea  of  how  to  make  money  without  really  trying.  On  the 
surface  it  looked  good.  It  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a great 
Christian  endeavor  ...  so,  naturally,  they  enlisted  the  help 
of  Christians  to  promote  it.  Ever  eager  for  recognition  (my 
ally  ego  at  work!)  the  unsuspecting  accomplices  solicited 
and  collected  until  the  goal  was  reached.  For  their  efforts 
they  were  given  a banquet  in  a plush  hotel,  showered  with 
adulation,  and  photographed  with  the  originators  — who 
saw  to  it  that  the  press  was  duly  informed.  Well  . . . some 
good  did  come  of  it,  but  the  king-size  cut  of  the  funds  went 
to  the  sinners  who  thought  of  the  project.  When  several  of 
the  solicitors  discovered  what  had  happened,  they  rose  up  in 
righteous  indignation  and  threatened  to  call  the  law.  Then 
they  were  reminded  that  they  had  feasted  on  company  funds 
and  were  smilingly  photoed  in  the  act,  thus  they  were  guilty 
too.  They  could  only  shut  their  mouths  and  grow  ulcers. 

The  same  idea  is  used  a dozen  times  a day.  Kids  spot  the 
would-be  squealers  and  invite  them  to  “join  in  the  fun,” 
promising  status  in  the  peer  group  for  their  cooperation. 
Eager  to  be  part  of  the  in  crowd,  they  agree;  after  that,  they 
dare  not  disagree. 

Naive  students  support  a supposedly  humanitarian  move- 
ment and  march  and  chant  with  the  secret  hope  that  they’ll 
be  picked  up  for  an  interview  on  a national  network.  They 
are  usually  picked  up  — but  seldom  by  TV  reporters.  When 
the  show  is  over,  and  they  find  it  wasn’t  the  great  produc- 
tion they  thought  it  would  be,  they  can’t  do  anything  to 
knock  it  because  they  were  part  of  it. 

The  case  histories  are  many — and  they’re  all  so  beautiful, 
from  our  point  of  view,  that  I stand  in  awe  of  them.  Such 
human  achievements  are  enough  to  put  a devil  to  shame! 


Swearing 

Swearing  has  changed 
since  I was  a boy. 
Now  the  worst  curses 
are 

“lily-white” 

and 

“do-gooder.” 

— Robert  Hale 
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Editorial 


Evangelism's  Demands 


Henry  W.  Anderson  says,  “The  new  evangelism  insists  on 
being  an  evangelist  in  the  context  of  the  world  he  lives  most 
of  his  life  in.”  That  sounds  biblical.  In  a sense  there  is  no 
foreign  mission.  Christ’s  mission  is  wherever  we  are.  That 
means  local  mission. 

This  new  evangelism  was  brought  to  my  attention  the  oth- 
er day  when,  in  speaking  with  our  family  about  helping 
some  needy  persons  in  another  country,  our  son  suggested 
we  ought  to  be  just  as  concerned  about  needy  persons  in 
our  own  community.  It  was  a correct  and  biblical  reminder. 

Come  to  think  about  it,  doesn’t  it  seem  that  we  as  a 
church  in  North  America  approached  the  commission  of 
Christ  backward?  That  is,  we  began  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  world,  then  moved  to  Samaria,  and  then  Judea.  Perhaps 
now  we  see  evangelism  becoming  meaningful  at  Jerusalem. 

Years  ago,  when  the  church  as  a whole  was  not  mission- 
ary conscious,  we  began  in  the  uttermost  India  and  Africa 
and  South  America.  Then  we  moved  to  neighboring  Samaria 
of  our  own  land,  and  then  to  the  cities.  Now  we  see  that  the 
Lord  is  calling  us  to  be  faithful,  not  only  in  the  distant  plac- 
es, but  also,  and  particularly,  at  our  own  doors  and  commu- 
nities. And  this  is  good.  If  we  are  faithful  at  Jerusalem,  at 
home,  I believe  God  will  never  lack  for  missionaries  in  India, 
Samaria,  or  the  uttermost  part. 

Some  things  should  be  noted,  however.  To  do  evangelism 
at  home,  on  the  job,  where  we  spend  most  of  our  life,  is 
a lot  more  difficult.  It’s  much  more  demanding  than  giving 
extra  money  to  witnessing  done  by  someone  else  far  away. 
It  will  demand  much,  much  more  of  us. 

For  one  thing  it  will  demand  a different  life-style  than  we 
are  living  at  present.  Self-indulgent  and  self-satisfied  persons 
cannot  be  witnesses  to  the  self-giving  and  self-sacrificing 
Christ.  One  of  the  first  demands  of  true  evangelism  is  that 
we  must  put  our  lives  where  our  words  have  been.  We  have 
said  for  as  long  as  I can  remember  that  to  be  a witness  for 
Christ  means  putting  the  witness  and  winning  of  others  be- 
fore our  own  desires  and  programs. 

Evangelism  means  doing  the  Master’s  will  regardless  of 
the  cost.  Up  until  now  we  really  haven’t  taken  Christ’s 
words  or  our  own  words  very  seriously.  Who  has  sacrificed 
for  the  cause  of  Christ?  Where  is  the  self-denial  which  ac- 
companies real  witnessing?  Where  is  the  forgetting  of  self  in 
the  sharing  of  Jesus  Christ? 

To  be  evangelists  will  demand  our  time.  And  that’s  a 
scarce  commodity  for  all  who  are  out  to  make  the  last  dollar, 
to  build  a bigger  house  and  to  drive  a better  car.  Time  to 


visit  a person  in  need  is  something  we  just  don’t  have  in  a 
world  of  competition  like  ours.  And  the  time  it  takes  to 
build  up  redemptive  friendships  is  something  we  cannot  hope 
for  in  our  rush  of  life.  We  don’t  have  time!  That  is,  unless 
we  really  mean  business  about  evangelism  where  we  are. 
Unless  we  are  ready  to  cut  out  the  things  we  really  don’t 
need  in  order  to  give  that  which  other  people  need. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  evangelists  in  the  world  where  we 
live  it  will  demand  much  more  authenticity  on  our  part. 
When  we  talk  about  joy,  peace,  and  love  it  will  need  to  be 
backed  up  by  a personal  experience  which  radiates  joy, 
peace,  and  love  from  every  pore  of  our  person.  People  today 
want  not  only  to  hear  but  they  want  to  see.  We  live  in  the 
age  when  the  product  must  not  only  be  spoken  about.  Peo- 
ple want  samples  to  see.  And  rightly  so.  The  word  must  be- 
come flesh  in  us  and  move  among  people.  Plenty  of  people 
are  saying  of  Christianity  today,  “Unless  I see  the  nails  I 
will  not  believe.” 

If  we  are  going  to  be  evangelists  it  will  mean  that  we 
move  past  the  menu  to  the  meal,  past  the  worship  of  the 
book  to  the  Bible  itself,  past  our  religion  to  reality,  and 
past  our  creeds  to  Christ.  Christ  must  be  real  as  our  own 
flesh  to  us  if  we  expect  to  share  Him.  Today,  as  always, 
people  can  sense  if  we  ourselves  know  Christ,  if  we  are 
saved  out  of  our  sins,  and  if  we  are  living  a life  of  joy  and 
peace  in  Christ.  And  the  test  is  in  the  daily  grind.  In  the 
midst  of  daily  frustrations  we  find  out  whether  Christ  is 
first  in  our  lives  and  whether  He  is  real  to  us.  In  the  regu- 
lar run  of  today  we  reveal  if  Christ  is  really  the  way  for 
going,  the  truth  for  knowing,  and  the  life  for  living,  to  us. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  evangelists  we  must  stop  assuming 
that  someone  else  such  as  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  the 
preacher,  or  some  other  specially  selected  or  ordained  per- 
son is  going  to  do  it.  As  one  mission  leader  said,  one  of  the 
greatest  handicaps  to  missions  today  is  that  each  person 
assumes  it  is  someone  else’s  job  to  do  evangelism. 

Christian  teachers  assume  ministers  will  evangelize  while 
they  go  about  their  teaching.  Christian  doctors  assume  Chris- 
tian teachers  will  evangelize  while  they  do  their  doctoring. 
Christian  businessmen  assume  that  someone  else  less  busy 
will  evangelize  while  they  do  their  business.  So  no  one  does 
evangelism.  But  we  talk  about  it  again  on  Sunday  morning. 

Evangelism,  let  it  be  said  even  though  it  is  a cliche,  is 
the  business  of  everyone  professing  to  be  Christian.  And 
that  statement,  though  it  has  been  made  millions  of  times, 
has  yet  to  be  taken  seriously  in  our  generation.  — D. 
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A Revival-Evangelism  Centennial  will  be  held  at  Masontown,  Pa.,  May  6, 7 


John  F.  Funk  and 
the  Revival  Movement 

By  Bernard  Bowman 


“Upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  brethren  in  the  above 
named  places  (Fayette  and  Cambria  counties,  Pennsylvania) 
that  we  should  visit  them,  Bro.  Daniel  Brenneman  and  I 
left  home  on  Monday  evening,  the  22nd  of  January.  . . 

So  begins  the  account  by  John  F.  Funk  of  his  trip  from 
Elkhart  to  Masontown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1872  where  he  and 
Brenneman  held  what  is  generally  considered  the  first  series 
of  revival  meetings  (protracted  meetings  as  they  were  then 
called)  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  During  these  meetings, 
which  lasted  about  two  weeks,  a large  number  of  persons 
were  received  into  the  church  and  two  ministers,  J.  N.  Durr 
and  Christian  Deffenbaugh,  and  Deacon  Nicholas  Johnson 
were  ordained. 

This  trip  to  Masontown  was  only  one  of  many  times  John 
Funk  answered  the  “urgent  request  of  the  brethren.”  In 
fact  he  probably  did  more  than  any  other  single  individual 
to  shape  the  thought  and  action  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
during  the  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Most  Mennonites  know  something  of  Funk’s  leadership  in 
the  Sunday  school  movement,  in  beginning  to  publish  a 
church  periodical,  in  founding  a general  conference,  or  in 
the  mission  outreach  of  the  church.  He  has  often  been  called 
the  father  of  all  these  movements.  And  even  though  he 
might  not  have  been  the  first  person  to  advocate  all  of  these, 
he  certainly  did  more  than  any  other  single  person  to  make 
them  a reality  in  the  church. 

But  these  things  did  not  just  happen.  They  were  Funk’s 
response  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  brotherhood  and  an  ex- 
pression of  his  concern  and  vision  for  the  mission  of  the 
church.  Interestingly  though,  Funk’s  attitude  about  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  changed  and  developed  considerably 
during  the  years  he  was  an  active  leader. 

In  following  this  development  one  is  struck  by  the  appar- 
ent paradox  of  calling  the  meetings  at  Masontown  the  first 
revival  meetings  when  this  doesn’t  seem  to  fit  the  other 
things  we  know  about  his  attitude  toward  revival  meetings 
at  that  time.  This  raises  the  question,  to  which  we  will  re- 
turn later,  of  whether  these  really  were  the  first  revival 
meetings. 

Funk's  Roots 

Like  so  many  of  the  early  church  leaders  in  America, 
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Funk’s  roots  in  the  Mennonite  faith  reached  back  to  Europe. 
His  great-great-grandfather.  Bishop  Heinrich  Funck,  was  one 
of  the  early  Mennonite  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  But  this  is 
not  to  suggest  that  he  just  naturally  cast  his  lot  with  the 
Mennonites.  His  concern  and  vision  for  the  church,  even 
though  influenced  by  his  heritage,  grew  out  of  a deep  per- 
sonal commitment  that  God  had  called  him  to  work  in  the 
church  of  his  fathers.  To  understand  this  we  must  first  look 
at  his  early  life. 

Funk  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1835.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  completed  his  education  at 
Chestnut  Ridge  School  and  returned  the  next  year  to  the 
same  school  as  a teacher.  After  teaching  several  years  he 
accepted  an  offer  from  his  brother-in-law  to  enter  the  lum- 
ber business  with  him.  Accordingly,  in  March  of  1857,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  set  out  for  Chicago. 

Funk  arrived  in  Chicago  at  a very  opportune  time.  There 
was  a great  revival  sweeping  the  city  during  the  winter  of 
1857-58,  and  even  though  not  yet  a Christian  he  began  to 
associate  with  several  churches.  It  was  during  a series  of 
revival  meetings  held  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  he 
was  converted. 

After  his  conversion  Funk  became  very  active  in  the  work 
of  the  church  in  such  things  as  the  YMCA,  prayer  meet- 
ings, and  especially  the  Sunday  school  movement.  It  was  also 
during  this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  D.  L. 
Moody  whose  life  and  work  was  an  inspiration  to  Funk. 
He  considered  membership  in  several  other  churches  but 
finally,  after  reading  some  books  on  Mennonite  teaching 
and  practice  and  being  convinced  of  their  accord  with  the 
Scripture,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  winter  of 
1859-60  to  become  a member  of  the  Plains  Mennonite 
Church. 

Back  in  Chicago  Funk  continued  his  work  in  the  lumber 
business  but  also  threw  himself  into  Sunday  school  work.  He 
also  began  to  have  some  contact  with  several  Mennonite 
Church  leaders  in  the  Midwest.  In  1864,  after  discussion 
with  these  leaders,  he  became  convinced  of  the  need  for  a 
church  paper  and  began  to  publish  the  Herald  of  Truth. 
Also  in  the  same  year  he  married  Salome  Kratz,  a girl  he 
had  known  in  Pennsylvania  before  going  to  Chicago.  From 
1864  until  1867,  when  he  moved  his  publishing  business  to 
Elkhart,  Funk  continued  to  publish  his  paper  in  both  German 
and  English  while  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  his  lumber 
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business.  In  the  meantime  (1865),  he  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  to  preach  mostly  in  English. 

Funk's  Attitude  and  Approach 

Funk’s  experiences  in  Chicago  with  the  Sunday  school 
work  and  with  Moody  had,  no  doubt,  a very  strong  influence 
in  providing  him  with  many  of  the  progressive  ideas  that 
characterized  his  early  work  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  How- 
ever, this  has  perhaps  been  overemphasized  at  the  expense 
of  several  other  factors. 

But  the  Mennonite  Church  in  his  day  was  not  ready  for 
such  progressive  techniques  as  revival  or  prayer  meetings 
or  responsibility  for  mission  outside  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
And  even  though  Funk  had  seen  and  accepted  the  value  of 
these  methods,  he  did  not  attempt,  nor  would  the  church 
have  accepted,  a rapid  series  of  innovations. 

In  fact,  Funk  was  very  legalistic  in  his  attitude  toward  in- 
novations in  that  he  would  promote  only  those  things 
which  were  approved  by  conference  and  was  quite  ready  to 
expel  anyone  who  deviated  on  either  side  of  conference 
rules.  So  it  was  not  just  a matter  of  adopting  new  tech- 
niques. Instead,  Funk  and  others  of  similar  vision  had  to 
struggle  through  the  implications  of  all  these  things  in  the 
Mennonite  context  and  with  other  Mennonite  brethren,  who 
were  sometimes  helpful  and  sometimes  not.  With  this  back- 
ground, what  was  Funk’s  attitude  about  the  mission  of  the 
church  and  how  did  it  change? 

From  articles  in  the  Herald  of  Truth  and  from  Funk’s 
diary  and  personal  papers  one  can  see  that  his  initial  con- 
cern was  for  the  Mennonite  Church  alone.  He  was  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  so  many  young  people  to  other 
churches  and  to  the  world  and  with  the  lack  of  true  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  many  professing  members.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  church,  as  Funk  saw  it,  was  to  witness  to  her 
own  — to  upbuild  the  church  and  to  begin  to  restore  some- 
thing of  the  Anabaptist  vision  that  had  to  a large  extent 
been  lost. 

Funk  began  publishing  his  paper  and  advocating  Sunday 
schools  and  the  use  of  English  as  a means  to  this  end.  But 
Funk  was  not  alone  in  advocating  more  progressive  methods 
as  a means  to  revitalize  the  church. 

Funk  and  Brenneman 

From  his  first  connections  with  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
the  Midwest,  the  Heinrich  Brenneman  family  from  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  were  intimately  associated  with  Funk  in  his 
concern  and  work  for  the  church.  Bishop  J.  M.  Brenneman 
wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  Herald  and  counseled  with 
and  confided  in  Funk  on  many  occasions. 

Henry  Brenneman  was  an  ardent  promoter  of  Sunday 
schools  in  Ohio  even  before  Funk  began  publishing  the 
Herald  and  later  became  an  associate  with  Funk  on  the 
Herald  staff.  Daniel  Brenneman  often  worked  with  Funk 
and  was  his  co-traveler  on  that  trip  to  Masontown  in  1872. 
What  really  is  the  significance  of  that  meeting? 

It  seems  only  in  retrospect  that  the  first  revival  meetings, 
if  in  fact  they  were  the  first,  became  significant.  The  church 
conference  rules  at  the  time  prohibited  “protracted  meetings” 


but  did  permit  evening  meetings  on  the  occasion  of  visiting 
or  traveling  ministers  as  long  as  there  were  no  more  than 
three  on  consecutive  nights. 

Even  though  the  meetings  in  the  Masontown  area  lasted 
for  about  two  weeks  they  were  held  “ . . . both  at  their 
meeting-houses  and  also  at  several  other  places.  . . .”  This 
doesn’t  necessarily  indicate  any  breaking  of  confidence  rules 
since  they  were  not  all  held  at  one  place.  In  fact  the  con- 
temporary account  of  these  meetings  sounds  just  like  many 
other  accounts  in  the  Herald  of  visiting  ministers  holding 
several  meetings  in  one  area,  often  for  over  a week,  but  not 
all  at  one  church. 

Also  there  was  no  apparent  reaction  to  these  meetings 
as  there  was  to  protracted  meetings  on  many  other  occasions. 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  there  was  no  reaction  was  that 
neither  Brenneman,  who  favored  revival  meetings,  nor  Funk, 
who  did  not,  referred  to  them  as  revival  or  protracted  meet- 
ings at  the  time.  It  would  seem  that  they  didn’t  even  think 
of  them  as  revival  meetings. 

Called  First  Continued  Meetings 

However,  there  must  have  been  something  outstanding 
about  these  meetings,  since  Funk  on  many  later  occasions, 
placed  a lot  of  stress  on  these  meetings  as  the  first  protract- 
ed meetings.  Also  J.  N.  Durr,  one  of  the  ministers  ordained 
at  the  meetings,  later  referred  to  them  as  the  first  series  of 
continued  meetings  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  know  more  about  just  what  did  happen 
at  these  meetings  that  set  them  apart.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
number  of  persons  converted  or  something  about  the  nature 
of  the  meetings. 

Regardless  of  whether  these  were  the  first  meetings  or 
not,  the  split  from  the  church  by  Daniel  Brenneman  in  1874 
is  a good  indicator  of  the  actual  policy  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  position  of  Funk  concerning  protracted  meet- 
ings in  the  early  1870s.  Funk  refused  to  back  Brenneman 
who  was  favoring  protracted  and  prayer  meetings  and  even 
took  some  part  in  excommunicating  him. 

Funk  emerged  from  this  split  as  the  leader  of  the  con- 
servative element  (conservative  versus  liberal  as  led  by  Bren- 
neman and  versus  ultraconservative  as  led  by  Wisler  in  an 
earlier  schism)  which  still  prohibited  protracted  meetings. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  the  majority  of  the  church 
at  this  time. 

For  the  next  six  to  eight  years  Funk  and  the  main  body 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  continued  with  an  anti-protracted 
and  prayer  meeting  policy.  We  can  see  this  as  late  as 
1878  in  a letter  from  Funk  to  a josiah  Clemmer  in  March  of 
that  year.  In  this  letter  Funk  protests  vigorously  that  no 
prayer  or  protracted  meetings  are  held  in  his  area.  He  also 
says  that  since  Brenneman  left,  even  though  evening  meet- 
ings are  permitted  by  conference,  they  are  very  rarely  held 
anymore. 

There  are  also  several  articles  in  the  Herald,  at  least  one 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  by  Funk,  during  the  period 
from  1872  to  1878  which  speak  against  the  worldly  influence 
of  revival  meetings.  It  is  not  until  about  the  time  J.  S.  Coff- 
man came  to  Elkhart  as  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Herald  of 
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Truth  in  1879  that  we  can  begin  to  see  a distinct  change 
in  Funk’s  attitude  and  in  a large  section  of  the  church  as 
well. 

Opposition  Grew  Less 

It  was  mentioned  before  that  Funk’s  initial  concern  was 
to  strengthen  the  church  and  Sunday  schools.  The  Her- 
ald of  Truth  and  the  use  of  English  were  all  a means  to 
this  end.  But  Coffman  said  this  was  not  sufficient.  He  want- 
ed to  create  an  evangelistic  board  and  send  evangelists  out 
to  hold  meetings  in  all  Mennonite  areas.  Now,  after  being  so 
adamantly  opposed  only  a short  time  before.  Funk  and  oth- 
er churchmen  joined  Coffman  in  openly  discussing  and  ad- 
vocating revival  meetings  as  another  means  to  upbuild  the 
church. 

But  notice  here  the  concern  was  still  the  brotherhood 
or  home  mission  and  not  yet  a concern  for  people  outside 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  With  Funk’s  complete  support 
Coffman  held  his  first  series  of  meetings  at  Bowne,  Michigan, 
in  June  of  1881  and  was  so  successful  he  was  invited  to 
Masontown  where  he  held  his  second  series  of  meetings  in 
December  of  the  same  year. 

Even  though  there  was  no  lack  of  opposition,  by  Decem- 
ber 1882,  there  was  enough  support  for  revival  work  that 
a special  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Elkhart  to  organize  a committee  to  establish  an  evangelistic 
fund  to  carry  on  revival  work  in  Indiana.  Funk  called  this 
meeting  to  order  and  was  appointed  to  the  first  managing 
committee. 

By  1883,  this  organization  had  adopted  a set  of  rules 
and  bylaws  and  was  called  the  Mennonite  Evangelizing  Com- 
mittee. At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  organization  in 
1892,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Mennonite  Evangelizing 
Board  of  America.  In  1896  this  was  changed  to  Mennonite 
Evangelizing  and  Benevolent  Board  and  later,  through 
mergers  and  other  changes,  this  organization  emerged  as  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  as  we  know  it 
today. 

That  Funk  had  fully  accepted  revival  meetings  is  very 
evident,  but  there  is  another  very  interesting  change  in  his 
attitude  about  the  mission  of  the  church.  He  began  to  realize 
that  the  true  mission  of  the  church  was  not  just  self-strength- 
ening or  home  mission  but  must  include  the  command  to  go 
into  all  the  world  with  the  gospel.  We  can  see  this  change 
expressed  in  the  sermons  he  preached  at  several  of  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Evangelizing  Board. 

Concern  Beyond 

The  notes  from  the  sermon  preached  by  Funk  in  1886 
show  his  concern  for  home  mission  — the  need  to  send  out 
evangelists  to  all  Mennonite  churches  and  prevent  the  young 
people  from  leaving  the  church.  By  1888,  the  central  theme 
of  his  sermons  had  changed  from  home  mission  to  a world- 
wide vision  of  the  mission  of  the  church. 

Notice  a section  from  his  sermon  in  1888.  I can  look  back 
over  the  work  of  the  church  . . . [and]  1 can  plainly  see 
that  her  work  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  holding  her  own. 


. . . I say  that  we  as  a church  have  not  done  what  we  should 
have  done,  to  spread  the  gospel  truth  among  the  people  and 
nations.”  Compare  this  with  the  sermon  in  1886  when  Funk 
said,  “The  task  of  the  church  is  to  upbuild  the  church.’ 
The  church  expressed  this  change  of  attitude  by  establish- 
ing a mission  outreach  in  Chicago  and  later,  in  sending 
out  her  first  foreign  missionaries  to  India. 

In  following  the  progression  of  Funk’s  attitudes  about  the 
mission  of  the  church  there  is  another  factor  which  cannot 
be  overlooked.  This  is  Funk’s  historical  consciousness.  About 
20  percent  of  all  books  and  pamphlets  published  by  Funk 
were  republished  Anabaptist  sources.  He  had  a good  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  the  Mennonite  faith  and  this 
helped  him  to  see  what  the  real  mission  of  the  church  had 
been  and  what  had  to  be  regained.  The  life  and  teachings 
of  Menno  Simons  in  particular  seemed  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  him. 

The  development  of  Funk  s attitude  about  the  mission  of 
the  church  from  Sunday  schools  and  a church  paper  as  a 
means  to  strengthen  the  church  to  the  use  of  revival  meet- 
ings for  home  mission  and  finally  to  a worldwide  view  of 
the  mission  of  the  church  raises  some  very  interesting  ques- 
tions. 

In  light  of  this  development  were  the  meetings  at  Mason- 
town  really  the  first  revival  meetings?  And  why  some  of  the 
rather  sudden  changes  in  his  attitudes?  To  what  extent  was 
he  just  sensing  and  serving  as  the  leader  for  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  church  and  to  what  extent  was  he  shaping 
this  opinion?  To  what  extent  did  he  promote  unity  and 
to  what  extent  disunity  by  his  adamant  adherence  to  con- 
ference rules?  Even  though  some  of  these  things  may  seem 
hard  to  account  for,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  left  a 
dynamic  impact  on  the  church  during  the  great  awakening. 

& 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

A father  had  rebuked  his  daughters  rather  severely  and 
afterward  a friend  said  to  him.  You  were  pretty  hard  on 
them,  weren’t  you?” 

“ I don’t  think  so,”  said  the  father.  “They’re  too  biased.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  biased?  asked  the  friend. 

“Well,  it’s  this  wav.  said  the  father.  “Its  buy  us  this, 
and  buy  us  that,  until  I’m  practically  broke.” 

o o o 

In  spite  of  his  99  years,  the  old  man  lived  by  himself  on 
the  side  of  a mountain.  When  his  son,  78,  tried  to  get  the 
father  to  move  down  to  the  village,  the  older  man  objected. 

“Mebbe  I oughta  go,”  the  oldster  admitted  to  his  grand- 
son, who  was  57,  “but  I just  hate  to  have  a young  upstart 
tellin’  me  what  I gotta  do.” 

o o o 

Man  to  Internal  Revenue  auditor:  “Mind  hurrying?  M; 
tranquilizer  is  starting  to  wear  off. 
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Such  as  "They"  Have,  "They"  Want  to  Give 


I don  t like  this  title  as  I am  anxious  to  see  the  “we” 
and  “they”  become  “us,”  becoming  one.  Because  there  is 
still  separation  between  minorities  and  majority  Mennonites, 
I use  these  terms.  This  separation  will  begin  to  fade  both 
verbally  and  physically  when  we  are  ready  to  receive  what 
they  have  to  give. 

It  is  sad  but  too  often  true  that  when  we  think  of  the 
minority  persons  of  the  Mennonite  Church  we  think  all 
they  have  to  offer  is  talks  on  race  relations  or  personal  testi- 
monies of  how  they  were  saved  via  the  Mennonite  Church. 

There  is  a tendency  to  feel  that  minorities  have  nothing 
to  offer  because  they  have  been  deprived  of  financial  re- 
sources. We  have  equated  financial  prosperity  with  obedience 
to  God.  Because  of  this,  we  say  the  person  or  people  who 
are  deprived  financially  are  also  deprived  spiritually.  This 
seems  to  make  some  sense  using  our  human  reasoning.  But 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  a verse  like  Acts  3:6  that  human 
reasoning  falls  apart.  It  would  also  be  true  in  the  area  of 
human  reasoning  to  say  that  if  financial  resources  is  evi- 
dence of  our  relationship  to  God,  few,  if  any  in  the  Menno- 
nite Church  could  stand  up  spiritually  to  the  Rockefellers, 
Kennedys,  the  DuPonts,  or  the  Howard  Hugheses. 

There  is  a whole  new  area  of  spiritual  prosperity  awaiting 
us  as  we  open  ourselves  to  what  “they  have  to  give.” 
The  minority  person  can  teach  us  much  in  loving  those  who 
persecute.  The  minority  person  can  teach  us  much  in  the 


area  of  patience.  The  minority  person  can  teach  us  much  in 
the  area  of  honesty  to  one  another.  The  minority  person 
can  teach  us  much  about  sharing.  As  the  majorities  in  the 
Mennonite  Church,  we  must  be  open  to  receive  “such  as 
they  have.” 

I would  suggest  that  every  conference  administration, 
when  planning  conference  sessions,  seriously  pray  and 
consider  using  minority  speakers.  Our  institutions  of  educa- 
tion must  seriously  pray  and  then  consider  using  minority 
administrators  and  professors.  The  majority  churches  look- 
ing for  pastors  should  seriously  pray  and  then  consider 
seeking  a minority  pastor.  Church  boards  setting  up  in- 
spirational meetings  and  revival  meetings  should  seriously 
pray,  then  consider  using  a minority  speaker.  I am  not 
insinuating  we  have  not  seriously  prayed,  but  I am  saying 
we  have  not  seriously  prayed  about  breaking  down  the 
separation  between  the  minority  and  the  majority  within 
the  Mennonite  Church.  It  is  this  type  of  action  that  will 
cause  the  world  to  stand  back  and  say,  “Surely  these  are 
His  disciples.  Look  how  they  love  one  another.” 

The  Minority  Ministries  Council  stands  ready  to  assist  in 
securing  minority  personnel.  The  Cross-Cultural  Program 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  setting  up  seminars  and  confer- 
ences in  cross-cultural  experiences.  Silver  and  gold  have 
they  none,  but  such  as  they  have  they  (want  to)  give. 

— Lyn  Hershey,  director  Cross-Cultural  Relations. 


Habits 


All  life  is  but  a set  of  habits.  They  are  the  soul’s  muscles. 
The  more  you  use  them,  the  more  they  grow.  A large  part 
of  Christian  virtue  consists  in  good  habits.  God  has  merci- 
fully provided  that  the  things  we  repeat  a few  times  tend  to 
pass  into  the  realm  of  habit.  We  no  longer  have  to  go 
through  the  process  of  deciding  to  do  first  this  and  then  that. 
We  just  do  things  in  the  order  we  have  learned.  A previous 
decision  carries  over. 

If  a person  had  no  habits,  he  would  be  in  a pretty  bad 
way.  An  infant  acquires  habits  rapidly.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  habit  of  taking  food  at  regular  intervals.  Later  there  is 
the  habit  of  balancing  the  weight  first  on  one  foot  and  then 
on  the  other,  which  is  the  basis  of  walking.  If  you  had  to 
do  everything  every  time  as  if  you  had  never  done  it  before, 
you  would  be  so  busy  with  the  details  of  getting  about  the 
room  that  you  would  never  have  time  to  learn  anything  else. 


Youth  is  living  in  the  habit-forming  period  of  life.  Habits 
acquired  in  youth  are  apt  to  cling.  Why  not  form  habits 
which  will  help  us  most?  They  lay  the  foundation  of  wealth 
or  poverty,  of  industry  or  idleness.  Habit  is  the  child  of 
impulse.  There  is  in  human  life  the  period  of  impulse  when 
habit  is  nothing.  There  is  also  in  human  life  the  period  of 
habit  when  impulse  is  nothing. 

Young  people  are  creatures  of  impulse.  Old  people  are 
creatures  of  habit.  Impulse  is  habit  in  formation;  habit  is 
impulse  fixed.  When  habit  is  once  formed,  impulse  is  power- 
less against  it. 

While  it  is  a blessing  to  be  made  that  way,  it  is  like  many 
other  blessings.  It  offers  the  possibility  of  wrong  as  well  as 
the  possibility  of  good.  We  are  all  creatures  of  choice.  We 
choose  our  own  life  and  destiny.  — Christian  E.  Charles. 

& 
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The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  Is  — Peace 


Peace  Is  ... 

By  Sylvia  Jantz 


Twila  slumped  down  into  the  chair  and  sighed.  It  was 
getting  dark  and  Billy  still  wasn’t  home  from  his  paper  route. 
What  if  he  had  gotten  hurt?  What  if  a car  had  hit  him?  What 
if  someone  had  robbed  him  when  he  was  collecting  from  his 
customers?  What  if?  . . . 

Peace  is  . . . having  confidence  in  God’s  ability  to  guide 
the  family  through  the  day. 

“Peace  I leave  with  you;  my  own  peace  I give  you.  I do 
not  give  it  to  you  as  the  world  does.  Do  not  be  worried  and 
upset;  do  not  be  afraid”  (Jn.  14:27).° 

With  a creak  and  a groan  the  neighbors’  old  dead  tree 
came  crashing  onto  their  newly  planted  grass.  Mel’s  temper 
flared.  Ever  since  Johnsons  had  moved  in  there  had  been 
trouble.  They  didn’t  seem  to  “see”  the  flowers  their  chil- 
dren walked  over,  the  broken  twigs  from  leapfrogging  over 
the  shrubbery,  the  worn-off  backyard  grass  from  the  foot- 
ball games.  Now  his  new  grass  was  in  danger  of  being 
trampled  down.  . . . 

Peace  is  , . . working  at  relationships  with  the  neighbors. 

“If  someone  does  evil  to  you,  do  not  pay  him  back  with 
evil.  Try  to  do  what  all  men  consider  to  be  good.  Do  every- 
thing possible,  on  your  part,  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men. 
Never  take  revenge,  my  friends,  but  instead  let  God’s  wrath 
do  it”  (Rom.  12:17,  18). 

Jan  had  been  struggling  for  months.  Living  at  the  edge 
of  being  a Christian  was  not  satisfying.  Sometimes  her  ap- 
petite was  whetted  to  “get  in  all  the  way.”  Most  of  the  time 
being  a Christian  seemed  too  difficult.  So  many  people  in 
the  church  were  phony.  (Could  it  be  that  she  was  a little 
phony  herself?)  Could  she  really  commit  herself  to  the  person 
of  Jesus  for  a lifetime?  What  would  it  cost?  What  would  she 
have  to  give  up?  What  if  she  would  get  “inside”  and  want- 
ed to  get  out?  But  she  must  find  peace.  . . . This  indeci- 
sion was  pulling  her  apart  inside. 

Peace  is  . . . saying  a definite  yes  to  Christ,  now,  and 
every  today  of  life. 

“Those  who  live  as  their  human  nature  tells  them  to, 
have  their  minds  controlled  by  what  human  nature  wants. 
Those  who  live  as  the  Spirit  tells  them  to,  have  their  minds 
controlled  by  what  the  Spirit  wants.  To  have  your  mind 

Sylvia  Jantz,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  is  a mother,  pastor  s wife,  writer,  and  schoolteacher. 


controlled  by  human  nature  results  in  death;  to  have  your 
mind  controlled  by  the  Spirit  results  in  life  and  peace” 
(Rom.  8:5,  6). 

John  leaned  over  his  math  test,  puckering  his  forehead. 
That  equation  — they  had  studied  its  solution  only  yester- 
day. But  he  couldn’t  remember.  His  mind  raced  in  circles, 
his  eyes  coming  to  rest  on  a desk  nearby.  Should  he  or 
shouldn’t  he?  It  could  mean  the  difference  between  an  A 
or  a B.  . . . 

Peace  is  . . . being  able  to  relax  and  remember,  to  be 
able  to  live  with  one’s  conscience  tomorrow. 

“The  Helper,  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  my  name,  will  teach  you  everything,  and  make  you  re- 
member all  that  I have  told  you”  (Jn.  14:26). 

The  church  business  meeting  had  ended  on  a sour  note. 
Frank  had  inwardly  hoped  he  would  be  reelected  to  the 
board  of  elders.  Dean  was  much  too  young  to  know  much 
about  church  business.  But  he  was  persuasive.  People 
seemed  to  like  his  new  ideas  and  they  voted  him  in,  instead. 
Should  he  tell  Dean?  . . . 

Peace  is  . . . two  brothers  learning  to  live  harmoniously 
inside  the  church. 

“For  God’s  Kingdom  is  not  a matter  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, but  of  the  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  gives.  And  whoever  serves  Christ  in  this  way  wins 
God’s  pleasure  and  man’s  approval”  (Rom.  14:17,  18). 

The  flashlight  was  gone!  Jay  jerked  open  the  drawers, 
rummaged  the  shelves,  checked  the  closet.  It  couldn’t  be 
found.  “Mother,  Stan.  . . .”  he  yelled  angrily  as  he  raced 
down  the  basement  stairs  to  find  the  culprit.  “It’s  all  your 
fault,  Stan.  You  lost  it.  . . .”  his  voice  trailed  off  as  he 
muttered  at  only  the  wall.  “I  know  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  hide 
a car  from  his  racetrack.  Won’t  that  make  him  mad!  Serves 
him  right.  . . And  then  mother  appeared. 

Peace  is  . . . working  through  a problem  to  its  solution, 
respecting  each  person’s  rights  and  feelings. 

“Do  everything  without  complaining  or  arguing,  so  that 
you  may  be  innocent  and  pure,  as  God’s  perfect  children 
who  live  in  a world  of  corrupt  and  sinful  people.  You  must 
shine  among  them  like  stars  lighting  up  the  sky,  as  you 
offer  them  the  message  of  life”  (Phil.  2:14-16). 
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Fred  and  Mary  stood  looking  at  each  other  miserably  over 
the  dented  car  fender.  “How  often  must  I tell  you  not  to? 
. . Fred  began  and  Mary  burst  into  tears.  “Woman  driv- 
er— if  only  you  would  have — next  time — won’t  you  ever 
learn?”  jangled  in  her  ears. 

Peace  is  . . . practicing  being  a Christian,  even  with  your 
wife  or  husband. 

“Put  into  practice  what  you  learned  and  received  from  me, 
both  from  my  words  and  from  my  deeds.  And  the  God  who 
gives  us  peace  will  be  with  you”  (Phil.  4:9). 

The  parents  in  School  District  No.  5 were  up  in  arms.  The 
book  fees  had  skyrocketed  to  $10  per  student.  A meeting  was 
scheduled  to  discuss  the  problem  with  the  administration. 
Teachers  were  taking  sides.  Mr.  Martinez  knew  that  in  his 
sixth-grade  class  there  were  students  from  large  families. 
Could  a low-income  family  with  eight  children  pay  such  fees? 
What  was  just  and  fair? 

At  the  called  meeting  tempers  blazed.  The  administration 
was  hotly  denounced  for  demanding  such  injustices.  Mr. 
Martinez  courageously  stood  to  defend  not  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  to  point  up  the  issues,  to  see  both  sides. 

Peace  is  . . . not  necessarily  the  absence  of  tension,  but 
the  result  of  looking  at  both  sides  of  an  issue  and  working 
for  justice  for  all  people  involved. 

“Happy  are  those  who  work  for  peace  among  men;  God 
will  call  them  his  sons!”  (Mt.  5:9). 

Helen  found  herself  running  to  meetings  every  night  of 
the  week — PTA,  WMSC,  AAUW,  Great  Books  Club,  Gar- 
den Club,  Heart- to- Heart  Club  . . . there  was  no  end.  Why 
did  she  go?  She  was  so  weary.  Her  daughters  resented 
her  constant  absence.  Husband  Jerry  had  put  a bug  in  her 
ear  the  other  day.  Maybe  she  should  try  it.  That  was  when 
she  started  sorting  out  and  setting  priorities.  Only  a few 
things  at  a time,  she  kept  repeating  to  herself.  Something 
for  God  and  His  family,  something  for  me  and  my  family, 
something  for  my  neighbors  and  their  families. 

Peace  is  . . . discovering  one’s  gifts  and  sharing  them 
generously,  but  also  with  wisdom  and  priority. 

“So  we  are  to  use  our  different  gifts  in  accordance  with 
the  grace  that  God  has  given  us.  . . . Whoever  shares  with 
others  what  he  has,  must  do  it  generously”  (Rom.  12:6,  8). 

Peace  is  various  things  to  different  people.  But  when  it 
comes,  authentic  peace  is  always  Spirit-produced.  Sometimes 
it  comes  instantaneously,  flooding  the  room,  bathing  the  soul. 
Sometimes  it  comes  through  long,  hard  struggle.  Sometimes 
it  is  there,  deep  inside,  when  outwardly  there  is  pain  and 
hurt.  Sometimes  it  comes  after  months  of  working  at  rela- 
tionships. 

Peace  will  come  to  those  who  live  in  the  Spirit.  When  it 
comes,  it  will  be  authentic  and  satisfying.  Peace  is  . . . “God 
. . . always  at  work  in  you  to  make  you  willing  and  able 
to  obey  his  own  purpose”  (Phil.  2:13). 


To  Ponder  and  Do 

Think  through  a definition  of  peace  for  yourself.  Write  it 
down.  When  has  peace  become  more  than  a word  to  you? 
Describe  such  a situation.  Can  you  work  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice at  the  same  time?  Explain.  Can  there  be  authentic 
peace  when  there  has  been  no  creative  tension?  Explain. 
Does  your  presence  in  a group  produce  peace  or  tension? 
Discover  why.  ^ 

’Scripture  verses  in  this  article  are  quoted  from  Good  News  for  Modem  Man 
(TEV).  Copyright  1966,  1971  by  American  Bible  Society.  Used  by  permission. 


For  Unity 

We  were  one 
at  the  start 
And  now 
we  are  many. 

Not  just 
the  many 
of  diversity 
but  the  many 
of  division  too. 

Truth  is  one. 

You  are  one. 

Why  can’t 
we  be  one? 

And  know 
in  You 
the  unity 
of  love? 

Amen. 

— Christopher  News  Notes. 

e o o 

It  was  the  Russian  scientist,  Pavlov,  who  started  it.  Un- 
like Mary  who  had  a little  lamb,  Pavlov  had  a little  dog.  And 
that  poor  unsuspecting  dog  has  become  the  measuring  line 
for  all  kinds  of  human  activities.  Because  the  dog’s  saliva 
started  to  flow  when  a bell  was  rung,  and  the  bell  had  be- 
come associated  in  the  dog’s  mind  with  food  — we  are  all 
now  treated  as  if  we  were  dogs,  making  automatic  responses 
to  certain  symbols  — like  the  flag,  like  long  hair,  like  pretty 
girls  in  cigarette  ads.  The  aim  of  advertising  is  to  get  our 
saliva  flowing.  And  they  can  even  measure  the  extent 
of  the  flow!  They  can  calculate  almost  to  the  last  dollar 
how  we  will  react  in  terms  of  sales.  — Best  Sermons. 
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Consider  with  Me 


For  Me  and  the  People  at  Home  By  Phyllis  Peiiman  Good 


I was  never  that  happy  about  kneeling  for  prayer  in 
church  until  I was  home  the  last  time  and  discovered  they 
don  t do  it  anymore.  Not  a big  thing,  but  it  was  something 
I used  to  hope  they’d  do  away  with.  You  see,  it  was  one 
of  those  unhandy  matters  you  could  easily  get  stuck  needing 
to  explain  to  your  visiting  school  friend.  And  the  holy  kiss 
practice  was  also  a little  embarrassing.  (That  along  with  the 
old  men  whose  loud  whispers  before  church  have  not  long 
ago  been  drowned  out  by  recorded  organ  music.)  But  I saw 
no  holy  kisses  that  day.  Seems  as  if  it’s  no  longer  necessary. 
Seems  as  if  we’ve  discovered  more  sophisticated  ways  of  wor- 
shiping and  being  sisters  and  brothers. 

Something  exciting  was  obviously  going  on  at  church.  But 
it  all  made  me  a tiny  bit  nervous.  Maybe  it  was  only  my 
premature  fear,  but  something  solid  seemed  to  be  threatened 
here.  Threatened  by  sophistication  and  adaptation  to  the 
modern  world,  all  in  the  name  of  being  more  attractive 
witnesses  and  better  servants.  Maybe.  But  it  seems  as  though 
the  church  consistently  underestimates  the  rest  of  the 
world’s  perception. 

They  were  only  little  things  I missed  that  Sunday.  Little 
matters  that  we  were  eager  to  forget  because  they  made  us 
different.  Symbols  of  a culture  that  said  we  weren’t  like 
everyone  else.  But  at  the  risk  of  sounding  like  the  stooped 
and  aging  bishop,  I wondered  how  we  would  continue  to 
communicate  to  each  other,  our  children,  our  neighbors;  the 
humility  of  kneeling  for  prayer,  the  brotherhood  of  the  holy 


kiss,  the  community  of  old  men  joking  in  whispers,  if  we 
wipe  them  out  to  make  us  all  more  respectable.  Our  spe- 
cialness was  always  deeper  than  those  things,  I was  sure 
we  had  convinced  ourselves.  We  should  stop  concentrating 
on  details  and  get  alert  to  bigger  matters,  like  spreading 
communism  and  the  decay  of  national  freedom. 

Yet  I couldn’t  shake  off  my  suspicion.  The  old  symbols 
and  practices  were  on  the  slide,  not  because  we  had  become 
martyrs,  as  we  d always  half  expected  we’d  be,  but  because 
the  pressure  from  the  outside  world  had  gotten  to  us.  It 
would  make  it  a whole  lot  easier  to  minister  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  keep  our  children  with  us  if  the  church  would  get 
rid  of  some  of  its  rough  edges.  Let  us  give  our  children  a 
comfortable  middle-class  life  of  freedom  — so  they  can  be- 
come emotional  and  spiritual  orphans  like  the  people  I go 
to  school  with. 

It  was  learning  to  know  my  fellow  students  in  New  York 
City  — those  well-bred,  literate,  supereducated,  sophisticated 
people,  who  had  everything  but  a sense  of  community  and 
brotherhood,  and  the  security  of  roots  — that  made  me  grate- 
ful for  my  “backwardness”  and  scared  the  wits  out  of  me 
that  Sunday.  Because  I knew  those  students  would  gladly 
trade  some  of  their  civilization  for  my  experience  of  com- 
munity and  church. 

So  maybe  we  had  something.  Hopefully  we  still  have  at 
least  part  of  it.  ^ 

Phvllis  Pellman  Good.  New  York  Citv.  is  a homemaker  and  student. 


Discovering  a New  Theological  Focus  By  John  w.  Miller 


In  his  address  to  the  first  session  of  the  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (later  published  in  the  Gospel  Herald)  Richard 
Detweiler  laid  the  foundation  for  a conversation  in  the 
Mennonite  churches  that  could  well  be  an  important  agenda 
item  in  the  1970s.  Among  the  more  significant  points  he 
made,  in  my  opinion,  is  his  identification  of  our  lack  of  a 
theological  focus.  There  are  at  least  three  theological  em- 
phases, he  said,  currently  competing  for  loyalty  in  the  Men- 
nonite brotherhood  (atonement  theology,  incarnation  theol- 
ogy, and  charismatic  theology),  and  he  challenged  us  to 
bring  these  three  together  in  a new  synthesis  around  the 
resurrected  Jesus. 

It  is  this  latter  point  about  which  I would  like  to  com- 
ment here.  I wonder  if  it  is  correct  to  identify  the  resur- 
rected Jesus  as  the  focal  point  of  our  theology.  Truly  the 
resurrected  Jesus  is  the  object  and  the  subject  of  our  faith 
as  Christians.  He  is  the  Messiah,  and  we  await  his  reap- 
pearing. But  I question  whether  this  emphasis  is  useful 


when  it  comes  to  formulating  a theology  (a  reasoned  account 
of  the  content  of  our  faith).  For  it  is  not  the  resurrected  Je- 
sus who  revealed  God  to  us,  but  the  Jesus  of  historv 
whom  we  read  about  in  the  Gospels. 

To  put  it  another  way:  Jesus  did  not  speak  His  mind  to 
His  disciples  as  the  resurrected  and  ascended  Lord.  It  was 
also,  one  might  add,  not  at  Pentecost  that  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  to  humanity  was  given.  Jesus  gave  the  greatest  part 
of  His  teachings  while  among  us  in  the  ordinary  flesh  of 
human  existence.  While  the  Gospels  do  record  the  transmis- 
sion of  some  teachings  after  His  resurrection,  this  was  for  a 
very  limited  time  only  and  to  a restricted  group  of  witnesses. 

To  know  the  mind  of  the  resurrected  Lord,  the  early 
church  did  not  look  for  revelations  “out  of  heaven,”  so  to 
speak.  They  recalled  the  teachings  that  had  already  been 
given  by  Jesus  “from  the  time  John  preached  his  baptism 
until  the  day  Jesus  was  taken  up  from  us”  (Acts  1:22).°  It 
was  the  Jesus  “come  in  the  flesh"  who  was  the  unifying 
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theological  focus  of  the  early  Christian  movement. 

Indeed  there  were  those  in  the  early  church  who  did 
appeal  to  direct  revelations  from  the  resurrected  Jesus  as 
the  basis  for  formulating  a theology.  These  were  the  Gnos- 
tics, among  whom  sayings  obtained  through  prophets  from 
the  risen  Lord  were  accorded  equal  status  to  the  teachings 
given  by  Jesus  while  on  earth.  Several  decades  ago  a hither- 
to unknown  second-century  Gospel  called  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas  was  discovered.  In  this  Gospel  there  are  sayings 
of  Jesus  identical  to  those  in  the  canonical  Gospels,  to- 
gether with  sayings  of  a pseudophilosophical  nature  that 
seem  very  strange  on  the  lips  of  Jesus.  But  both  types  of 
sayings  are  claimed  to  be  words  of  Jesus.  Here  is  a Chris- 
tian group  that  seemingly  made  no  distinction  between  rev- 
elations received  from  the  resurrected  Jesus  and  teachings 
derived  from  His  earthly  ministry. 

It  was  in  part  to  combat  this  development  that  the  life 
and  words  of  Jesus  in  the  canonical  Gospels  were  written 
down  and  circulated,  and  already  in  several  New  Testament 
epistles  we  can  sense  the  same  doctrinal  concern.  In  1 Tim- 
othy, for  example,  we  read,  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
false  teachers:  “Whoever  teaches  a different  doctrine  and 


does  not  agree  with  the  true  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  with  the  teaching  of  our  religion  is  swollen  with  pride 
and  knows  nothing”  (1  Tim.  6:3,  4).  The  criteria  by  which 
theologies  are  to  be  tested  is  “the  true  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  Similarly  in  1 John:  “This  is  how  you  will  be 
able  to  know  whether  it  is  God’s  Spirit:  anyone  who  de- 
clares that  Jesus  Christ  came  as  a human  being  has  the 
Spirit  who  comes  from  God”  (1  Jn.  4:2).°  It  is  the  Jesus 
who  “became  mortal  man,”  the  Jesus  of  history  who  re- 
vealed God  to  us. 

I would  suggest  then  as  a focus  for  a new  theological 
synthesis  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  not  the  resurrected 
Jesus,  but  the  historical  Jesus  resurrected.  This  will  mean 
that  in  the  working  out  of  a theological  focus  Jesus,  as  re- 
vealed through  His  life  and  teachings  in  the  Gospels,  will 
have  first  claim  upon  us  and  become  the  criteria  by  which 
we  test  the  spirits. 


"Scripture  verses  in  this  article  are  from  Good  News  for  Modem  Man  (TEV). 
Copyright  1966,  1971  by  American  Bible  Society.  Used  by  permission. 


John  W.  Miller  is  associate  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
University  of  Waterloo,  Ontario. 


The  New  Revivslism  By  Richard  A.  Showalter 


When  Mennonites  in  America  stopped  speaking  German 
and  began  speaking  English,  they  began  to  be  influenced  by 
the  growth  or  decay  of  other  American  churches.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  period  in  which  we  changed  languages  ( ca . 
1860-1910)  was  the  time  of  D.  L.  Moody  and  the  final  na- 
tionwide flowering  of  nineteenth-century  revivalism.  It  was 
the  golden  age  of  Protestantism  in  America,  the  period  in 
which  the  WASP  s (White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants)  were 
unchallenged  spokesmen  for  America,  and  not  the  much- 
maligned  “majority-minority  group”  they  are  today. 

We  participated  in  the  late  nineteenth-century  revival 
spirit  as  men  such  as  John  F.  Funk  and  J.  S.  Coffman  be- 
gan establishing  Sunday  schools  and  conducting  “protracted 
meetings.”  Our  historians  sometimes  refer  to  this  revival  as 
the  Mennonite  Great  Awakening.  It  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  mission  boards,  church  schools,  and  relief  and 
service  programs.  We  became  more  evangelistic  than  we  had 
ever  been,  except  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  early  1970s  we  seem  to  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a new  revival  in  American  Christianity.  Whether  it  will 
permeate  American  culture  as  thoroughly  as  did  nineteenth- 
century  revivalism  remains  to  be  seen.  It  seems  doubtful, 
but  neither  would  people  have  guessed  in  1800  that  there 
would  come  a Finney  and  a Moody,  and  that  church  mem- 
bership would  skyrocket. 

In  any  case,  the  signs  of  the  new  revivalism  are  all  about 
us  and  within  us.  This  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  will 
be  strongly  influenced  as  a brotherhood  by  what  takes  place, 
for  throughout  this  century  we  have  become  more  and  more 
American.  We  have  among  us  charismatics,  socially-con- 


scious  activists,  Jesus  people,  intellectuals,  establishment 
businessmen,  youth  culture  dropouts,  artists,  rural  crafts- 
men, and  farmers.  In  short,  we  are  ourselves  a partial 
cross-section  of  American  society. 

What  are  the  marks  of  the  revival?  It  may  be  too  early 
to  say  very  much,  yet  we  all  sense  the  changes.  A rapidly 
increasing  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  both 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  a strong  Christian  evan- 
gelistic movement  within  the  youth  culture  (Jesus  people), 
the  increasing  influence  of  such  groups  as  Campus  Cru- 
sade, a new  interest  in  the  Bible,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, the  new  spirit  of  joy,  reconciliation,  and  discipleship 
which  is  surfacing  in  local  congregations  and  fellowship 
groups  here  and  there  across  the  country  — all  are  signals 
of  new  life. 

If  the  revival  spirit  grows  and  continues,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  Mennonite  brotherhood  as  a result?  Will  we  be 
even  more  thoroughly  submerged  in  American-Protestantism- 
in-general?  Can  we  find  creative  ways  to  respond  to  the 
freshness  of  the  Spirit  while  remembering  our  heritage  of 
costly  discipleship,  in  humility  sharing  those  insights  and 
convictions  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  also  with  the 
brothers  and  sisters  we  meet  as  we  increasingly  move  out- 
side our  own  circles?  Or  will  we  think  it  necessary  to  sur- 
render “peace”  for  “joy”? 

Praise  God  for  revival!  But,  revival  which  is  not  revival  is 
not  revival.  ch 


Richard  A.  Showalter,  Harrisonburg,  Va..  is  assistant  to  the  president  and  in- 
structor in  Bible  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
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Brazil's  Mennonites: 

A Variegated  Brotherhood 

By  R.  Herbert  Minnich 


“Are  we  going  to  a Brazilian  (Portuguese)  church  or  a 
Mennonite  (German)  one  today?”  Our  children  asked  this 
question  frequently  during  the  year  we  lived  in  Curitiba, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Parana.  In  this  area  of  ethnic  Men- 
nonite concentration,  where  German  is  the  usual  language 
for  worship,  seven  mission  congregations  (five  MB  and  two 
GC)  utilize  Portuguese  exclusively.  Although  Brazil’s  Men- 
nonites are  divided  into  these  two  cultural  groups,  fellow- 
ship between  them  and  cooperation  in  mission  is  growing. 

The  larger  group,  currently  about  3,800  adults  and  chil- 
dren, is  the  German-Russian  immigrants  and  their  descen- 
dants. More  than  two  thirds  of  them  live  in  the  Curitiba 
area  in  three  major  communities.  Boqueirao  is  the  largest 
and  is  located  on  the  city’s  southern  perimeter. 

Until  recently  it  was  a dairy  community  and  at  one  time 
supplied  most  of  the  city’s  milk.  Here  Mennonites  had 
“commuter  cows”  which  grazed  on  public  pastures  while 
their  owners  practiced  intensive  production  of  green  fodder 
on  their  eight-acre  farms.  This  practice  persisted  for  over 
three  decades  from  the  time  they  settled  there  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  A second  community,  Vila  Guaira,  is  an  urban  neigh- 
borhood in  Curitiba  with  an  unusual  proportion  (33%)  of 
businessmen  and  professional  persons. 

About  1,800  ethnic  Mennonites  live  within  sight  of  Curi- 
tiba’s skyscrapers.  Witmarsum  colony  is  the  third  settlement, 
and  is  forty-five  miles  west  of  the  capital.  About  1,000  Men- 
nonites live  in  this  20,000-acre  colony;  it  is  experiencing 
rapid  agroindustrial  progress  with  an  emphasis  on  milk,  but- 
ter, and  cheese  production.  Governmental  leaders  are  well 
impressed  with  their  practical  object  lesson  in  agrarian  re- 
form and  rural  development. 

Far  to  the  south  in  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  an- 
other major  colony,  Colonia  Nova,  where  750  Mennonites  en- 
gage in  wheat  and  dairy  production  within  sight  of  the 
Uruguayan  border.  A small  number  of  German  Mennonites 
(about  200)  live  in  Sao  Paulo,  but  this  is  the  major  area  of 
non-ethnic  Mennonite  population.  Total  church  membership 
in  the  nation  now  approaches  2,600  of  which  about  1,200 
are  non-ethnic  Mennonites. 

All  three  major  Mennonite  groups  are  active  in  Brazil. 
Mennonite  Brethren  are  the  most  numerous  in  German  and 
Portuguese  congregations.  They  have  a combined  total  of 
about  1,750  members.  General  Conference  membership, 
largely  limited  to  the  Curitiba-Witmarsum  area,  numbers 

R.  Herbert  Minnich  is  a sociologist  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  who  spent  five  years  in 
Brazil.  His  book.  The  Mennonite  Immigrant  Communities  in  Parana,  Brazil,  was 
published  by  the  Cuernavaca  (Mexico)  Press  in  1970. 


about  450.  The  (Old)  Mennonite  Church  has  about  400  mem- 
bers in  mission  congregations  in  the  states  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
Goias.  The  GC  and  OM  groups  joined  in  a cooperative  mis- 
sions organization  in  1964.  If  unbaptized  members  of  non- 
ethnic families  are  included,  as  is  done  when  calculating 
the  ethnic  population,  Mennonites  in  Brazil  now  exceed 
6,000  persons. 

Curitiba  is  the  throbbing  heart  of  Mennonite  activity  in 
Brazil.  In  this  modern  city  of  almost  600,000  and  its  sur- 
rounding area  (including  Witmarsum)  Mennonite  Brethren 
have  nine  congregations  plus  an  additional  preaching  point 
(770  members).  General  Conference  Mennonite  churches 
number  five  plus  several  mission  outposts  (450  members). 
These  data  combine  German  and  Portuguese  groups. 

In  Boqueirao  all  German  Mennonites  cooperate  in  the 
Colegio  Erasto  Gaertner.  This  is  the  nation’s  largest  Menno- 
nite school  with  650  students  and  a 14-year  curriculum, 
which  includes  two  years  of  preprimary  instruction.  In  Curi- 
tiba the  Mennonite  Brethren  operate  an  orphanage,  an 
elementary-secondary  school  (over  500  students;  largely 
non-Mennonite),  and  a combined  German-Portuguese  the- 
ological institute. 

In  the  Curitiba  area  significant  interaction  with  the  larger 
Brazilian  society  is  constantly  increasing.  For  example,  one 
third  of  the  students  and  over  half  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Colegio  Erasto  Gaertner  are  non-Mennonites.  An  increasing 
number  of  students  now  attend  Brazilian  professional  schools 
and  universities.  Within  the  past  decade  more  than  100  have 
graduated  with  degrees  in  agronomy,  dentistry,  engineering 
(various  branches),  law,  medicine,  nursing,  and  teaching.  Ma- 
jor articles  on  Brazilian  Mennonites  and  their  country  appear 
in  the  January  through  April  issues  of  Christian  Living.  ^ 

Never  Reconciled 

In  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in  1544,  according  to 
Luther,  “The  race  of  girls  is  getting  bold,  they  run  after 
the  fellows  into  their  rooms  wherever  they  can,  and  offer 
them  their  free  love.”  Montaigne  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
(1533-92)  obscene  literature  found  a ready  market.  We  have 
noted  the  discovery  of  dice  in  the  excavations  near  the  site 
of  Nineveh;  men  and  women  have  gambled  in  every  age. 
In  every  age  men  have  been  dishonest  and  governments 
have  been  corrupt;  probably  less  now  than  generally  before. 
Man  has  never  reconciled  himself  to  the  Ten  Commandments. 

— From  Lessons  of  History,  by  Will  and  Ariel  Durant. 
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Daily  Celebration,  by  William  Barclay. 
Word.  1971.  316  pp.  Cloth,  $4.95. 

Here  is  the  harvest  of  a mind  rich  with 
apt  quotations  and  epigrammatic  statements, 
combined  with  the  excellent  good  sense 
and  spiritual  vitality  of  William  Barclay 
himself.  This  book  of  daily  meditations  is 
intended  to  be  read  and  digested  bit  by 
bit,  about  twenty-five  lines  a day.  It  is 
one  of  those  books  that  Bacon  said  are  to 
be  “chewed  and  digested.” 

The  author  is  a New  Testament 
scholar,  and  what  he  says  is  based  on 
gospel  truth  and  Christian  ethics.  The 
Bible  is  quoted  frequently.  But  it  is  not 
like  the  usual  “devotional  guide.”  There 
are  all  sorts  of  subjects:  work,  play,  family, 
school,  language,  theology,  health,  sports, 
railroads,  to  name  a few.  The  365  in- 
stallments are  the  chance  thoughts  of  a 
brilliant,  well-stored  mind  that  never 
seems  to  recess. 

The  style  of  the  book  makes  for  easy 
reading:  a topic,  two  or  three  topic  sentenc- 
es, each  developed  with  a paragraph,  and 
often  a summarizing  sentence.  Short,  pithy 
sentences  abound;  and  Barclay’s  Christianity 
has  room  for  laughter  and  his  sense  of 
humor  is  evident. 

This  book  is  for  anyone  who  wants  to  be 
edified  and  instructed,  but  who  does  not 
object  to  having  his  education  made  de- 
lightful and  entertaining.  The  scrapbook 
maker  will  find  it  a mine.  The  preacher 
or  teacher  or  writer  will  find  it  an  idea- 
starter.  There  is  many  a sermon  outline 
here:  first,  second,  third. 

One  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  I have 
seen;  come  to  think  of  it,  I don’t  know  any 
other  of  this  kind!  — Paul  Erb 

To  a Sister  on  Laurel  Drive,  by  John 
Pairman  Brown.  Seabury.  1971.  128  pp. 
Cloth,  $3.95. 

A teacher-minister  who  sees  the  plight 
of  the  dissatisfied  women  in  the  suburban 
world  has  written  eight  letters  to  them. 
Mr.  Brown  is  aware  that  they  have  lost  a 
center  for  their  lives  and  are  caught  in 
an  empty  round  of  life  that  makes  them 
restless  and  guilty.  He  recognizes  their 
real  concerns  for  peace,  preservation  of 
human  resources,  racial  injustice,  family 
unity,  and  a faith  to  live  by. 

In  a man-centered,  technically  oriented 
society  he  sets  squarely  on  women’s 
shoulders  the  task  of  bringing  ideals  closer 
to  reality.  He  sees  men  more  unliberated 
than  women,  bound  by  the  expectations 
women  have  of  them  and  asks  if  it  would 
not  be  easier  for  women  to  change  their 


expectations  than  for  men  to  stop  feeling 
bound  by  them.  He  sees  the  longing 
women  have  for  a simplified  life,  while 
innumerable  goods  and  services  produce 
garbage,  even  though  nothing  of  value 
results  from  them,  and  asks,  “Had  you 
really  requested  all  that?”  Does  he  have  to 
provide  it  all  in  order  to  prove  that  he’s 
a good  provider? 

While  the  men  of  all  the  Laurel  Drives 
work  all  day,  their  women  are  given  the 
leisure  necessary  for  thinking  time  in  which 
to  “be  struck  by  the  grace  of  .God  with 
the  discovery  that  Laurel  Drive  is  built  on 
a lie.”  Brown  challenges  the  women  to 
see  their  leisure  as  the  golden  opportunity 
to  work  at  the  world’s  ills.  This  is  not 
just  a book  for  women;  men  who  care  about 
the  world  and  women  could  profit  by  read- 
ing it,  also.  — Helen  Alderfer 

In  This  Sign,  by  Joanne  Greenberg. 
Holt  Rinehart  Winston.  1971.  275  pp. 
Cloth,  $5.95. 

There  is  really  no  way  for  a hearing 
person  to  adequately  enter  the  world  of 
the  deaf-from  birth  or  vice  versa.  Inevitably 
each  is  locked  into  his  own  place.  . But 
In  This  Sign  comes  as  close  to  providing  a 
bridge  for  the  hearing  to  obtain  some 
feel  for  the  world  of  the  deaf  as  may  be 
possible.  I cannot  recommend  this  book 
too  highly.  One  of  the  next  facets  of  society 
which  the  Mennonite  Church  might  well 
focus  upon,  now  that  the  mentally  re- 
tarded are  beginning  to  receive  deserved 
attention,  is  the  world  of  the  deaf.  For  the 
deaf,  even  more  than  the  blind,  are  handi- 
capped in  terms  of  the  consideration  they 
deserve  simply  because  their  handicap  is 
invisible. 

Joanne  Greenberg  has  an  unusual  gift  for 
helping  people  appreciate  the  gifts  and 
limitations  of  special  people.  Several  years 
ago  her  novel,  I Never  Promised  You  a 
Rose  Carden , was  published  — an  insight- 
ful, accurate,  and  unflinching  account  of  the 
world  of  the  mentally  ill.  In  This  Sign  is  a 
brilliant  feat  of  consistently  unsentimental 
compassion,  and  more  than  incidentally, 
yet  never  conspicuously,  it  is  a strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  sign  over  (or  in  addition 
to)  lip  reading  as  a method  of  communica- 
tion and  personal  mental  growth  for  the 
deaf.  Chapter  15  is  an  especially  powerful 
episode  which  relentlessly  carries  the  read- 
er to  an  almost  unbearable  level  of  tension. 
The  Ryders’  dedication  to  a Christian 
congregation  that  provides  regular  services 
for  the  deaf  gives  occasion  for  some  in- 
sights concerning  hearing  ministers  who 


endeavor  to  work  among  the  deaf. 

This  book  would  make  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  a church  library  and  might  well  be 
given  a review  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
congregation.  — Gerald  C.  Studer 

Plenty  and  Trouble,  The  Impact  of 
Technology  on  People,  by  Robert  H. 
Hamill.  Abingdon.  1971.  184  pp.  Paper, 
$2.95. 

The  author  as  a serious  Christian  con- 
cerns himself  with  the  influence  of  tech- 
nology on  our  future.  How  can  the  Chris- 
tian be  sensitive  to  his  Christian  concepts 
while  trapped  in  technological  advances? 
The  potentials  and  threats  of  technology 
are  evident.  To  illustrate  the  yet  unknown 
future,  the  author  looks  at  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  in  the  past.  Tech- 
nology has  made  our  life  comfortable,  but 
what  has  happened  to  the  quality  of  life? 
The  author  wrestles  very  seriously  with 
these  questions.  Our  emphasis  on  possession 
in  a technological  age  often  destroys  the 
quality  of  life.  Has  not  beauty  and  soli- 
tude been  seriously  endangered? 

How  will  we  learn  the  answers  to 
man’s  deep  search  to  enjoy  fantasy,  festivity, 
wonder,  and  amazement  and  all  that  which 
makes  us  whole  persons?  In  a world  of 
rapid  change,  man  must  first  rediscover 
himself,  and  then  only  can  he  work  at  his 
other  problems.  This  is  a book  for  every 
pastor  and  responsible  Christian. 

— Peter  B.  Wiebe 

Celebrations  for  Special  Days  and  Oc- 
casions, by  Jack  W.  Lundin.  Harper  & Row. 
1971.  98  pp.  Cloth,  $3.95. 

Thirty-six  celebrations  of  both  daily  and 
extra-special  happenings  with  informal 
liturgies  make  up  a book  which  could  en- 
courage a family  to  use  such  occasions  for 
meaningful  family  sharing. 

Some  of  the  shared  times  to  celebrate 
are:  welcoming  an  overnight  guest,  a 

homecoming,  on  the  death  of  a pet,  pre- 
paration for  a funeral,  welcoming  new 
neighbors.  There  are  also  seasonal  and 
holiday  celebrations. 

Most  of  the  family  celebrations  use  the 
cup  — symbol  for  community,  family, 
tribe.  But  this  part  of  the  liturgy  could  be 
omitted.  The  author’s  purpose  is  not  to 
make  liturgy  formal  and  burdensome,  but  to 
help  families  find  the  richness  that  can 
come  when  God  is  made  a part  of  family 
occasions. 

This  book  could  be  in  the  church  library 
as  a resource  book,  but  would  be  most 
valuable  on  the  home  shelf.  — Helen  Alderfer 
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Items  and  Comments 


“Sadie,”  a Labrador  retriever  belonging 
to  the  Charles  Thurber  family  of  Terra 
Linda,  Calif.,  was  recently  ordained  as 
a minister  of  faith  by  the  Hilltop  House 
Church  of  San  Rafael,  Calif.  The  dog’s 
name  and  $15  were  submitted  by  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  of  San  Francisco 
through  a newspaper  ad.  By  return  mail 
“Sadie”  received  her  own  “Certificate  of 
Ordination.”  This  is  another  proof  of  the 
chicanery  which  is  being  carried  on  by  self- 
appointed  ordination  and  degree  mills  for 
money. 

e o o 

Stockholm  has  launched  a campaign  to 
eliminate  autos  from  its  streets.  As  a first 
step  the  public  transportation  department 
of  the  Swedish  capital  is  offering  a $10 
monthly  ticket  good  for  travel  anywhere 
and  anytime  on  subway,  busses,  trains,  and 
streetcars. 

o e o 

Tokyo,  the  world’s  largest  city  with  more 
than  11  million  residents,  has  one  of  the 
lowest  crime  rates.  In  1970  the  Japanese 
capital  recorded  213  murders,  474  rob- 
beries, and  500  rapes.  During  the  same 
year,  New  York  City  with  about  30  per- 
cent less  population  reported  1,117  murders, 
72,102  robberies,  and  2,141  rapes.  Tokyo 
has  no  slums,  no  racial  minorities,  no 
narcotics  problem,  no  unemployment,  no 
illiteracy,  and  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  handguns,  according  to  Parade 
magazine. 

o o o 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  world’s 
largest  Protestant  parochial  school  system 
is  being  marked  this  year  by  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  Church. 

The  2-million-member  denomination 
operates  4,557  schools  having  a total  en- 
rollment of  372,092,  according  to  data  re- 
leased by  Adventist  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Most  of  the  institutions  are  elementary 
schools  maintained  abroad.  The  church 
has  911  elementary  schools,  83  academies, 
11  colleges,  two  universities,  and  10  schools 
of  nursing  in  North  America.  Its  con- 
tinental enrollment  is  88,039,  plus  6,572 
teachers. 

Outside  North  America,  the  Adventists 
maintain  3,275  elementary  facilities,  306 
academies,  and  59  colleges  as  the  anni- 
versary year  began. 


Rudolf  Gnaegi,  Swiss  defense  minister, 
has  announced  that  32  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  will  be  prosecuted  if 
they  persist  in  their  refusal  to  perform 
military  service  or  to  pay  “defense  taxes.” 

In  Switzerland,  all  males  over  20  — in- 
cluding the  clergy  — are  subject  to  military 
service  and  annual  retraining  service  periods. 
Conscientious  objection  is  not  recognized. 
Those  who  refuse  to  serve  in  the  military 
are  liable  to  prison  terms. 

The  32  clergymen,  all  from  French- 
speaking  cantons,  announced  in  a joint  let- 
ter to  the  Defense  Ministry  that  they  would 
not  report  for  military  service  nor  pay 
taxes  earmarked  for  defense  because  they 
felt  the  Army  served  only  “economic  and 
financial  interests.” 

The  letter  charged  further  that  whenever 
the  Army  was  used  in  the  country,  it  was 
used  “against  workers,  peasants,  and  young 
people.” 

Mr.  Gnaegi,  chief  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment, told  newsmen  it  was  “incredible” 
that  “in  a free  and  evolving  society  like 
Switzerland’s,”  clergymen  should  refuse 
completely  “to  share  the  difficult  task  of 
national  defense.” 


Metropolitan  Augustin  of  Fiorina,  Greece, 
has  issued  encyclicals  condemning  modern 
dancing  and  “scandalous”  fashion  trends. 

He  condemned  ballrooms  as  the  “ante- 
rooms of  prostitution”  and  said  that 
modern  dances  are  “very  immoral.” 

The  prelate  disapproved  of  many  new 
fashions  for  women  and  ordered  women 
wearing  “men’s  suits”  to  be  barred  from 
churches. 

o o o 

A new  government  report  has  labeled 
alcoholism  as  the  nation’s  greatest  drug 
problem,  afflicting  some  9.6  million  Ameri- 
cans and  draining  the  economy  of  $15  bil- 
lion a year. 

Dr.  Morris  Chafetz,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  which  prepared  the  report, 
said,  “Alcoholism  is  America’s  largest  un- 
treated (but)  treatable  disease." 

He  said  the  alcohol-abuse  problem  dwarfs 
that  of  heroin  or  any  other  drug,  but 
“American  society  and  most  of  the  health 
professions  consciously  push  alcohol  prob- 
lems under  the  rug.  Alcoholism  is  mistakenly 
looked  upon  as  a character  deficiency  in- 
stead of  as  a treatable  disease.” 


The  public  has  been  preoccupied  with  the 
Skid  Row  alcoholics,  who  make  up  no 
more  than  3 to  5 percent  of  the  total 
problem.  Dr.  Chafetz  said. 

“I  do  not  for  a moment  want  to  suggest 
that  these  people  be  forgotten,”  he  said, 
“but  I do  want  to  suggest  that  we  start 
focusing  our  diagnostic  and  treatment  pro- 
grams on  the  larger  part  of  the  alcoholic 
population  — that  part  that  comes  closest 
to  home,  the  part  that  touches  every 
socioeconomic  and  cultural  level  in  the 
United  States.” 


A Salvation  Army  officer  said  that  the 
“person-to-person,  eyeball-to-eyeball”  man- 
ner of  presenting  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most 
effective  form  of  evangelism. 

“The  only  thing  men  are  asking  is  for 
living  proof  that  Jesus  Christ  is  real  in 
our  lives,”  said  Brig.  James  P.  Henry,  who 
for  11  years  has  been  the  Salvation  Army’s 
evangelist  for  Southern  U.S. 

“There  is  a hunger  for  truth  today  as 
never  before  in  history.”  Brig.  Henry  said 
the  role  of  the  Christian  layman  as  an 
evangelist  is  more  important  today  than 
ever  before. 

Mass  evangelism  is  the  least  effective  of 
all  kinds  of  evangelism  today,  he  said. 
“If  mass  evangelism  is  going  to  be  ef- 
fective at  all  today,  it  has  to  be  closely 
knit  to  a prolonged  program  of  personal 
follow-up.” 

Brig.  Henry  said,  “We  in  the  Army 
and  lots  of  other  religious  workers  all 
over  the  world  now  realize  that  the  person- 
to-person,  eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontation 
to  present  Jesus  Christ  and  His  plan  of  sal- 
vation is  the  most  effective  evangelism!” 

He  said  the  world  is  on  the  verge  of 
a religious  awakening,  and  “I  believe  the 
young  people  are  going  to  lead  it.  I be- 
lieve they’ll  put  the  established  church 
back  where  it  belongs  in  true  perspec- 
tive.” 

o o o 

Sixty-five  members  of  the  First  Christian 
church  at  Pampa,  Texas,  are  “throwing 
their  weight  around  for  God.” 

Participants  in  an  “Eat  and  Trim”  club 
are  slimming  their  waistlines  and  giving 
the  church  one  dollar  for  every  pound  lost. 

As  of  Feb.  18,  1,619  pounds  had  been 
lost  and  $1,619  gained  for  the  church.  The 
money  is  used  for  both  local  and  overseas 
ministries  through  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
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Student  Services  Face  New  Realities 


The  number  of  undergraduate  and  bac- 
calaureate Mennonite  students  on  non- 
Mennonite  college  and  university  campuses 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  Mennonite  colleges,  reported 
Virgil  ].  Brenneman  to  the  Student  Ser- 
vices Committee  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Rosemont,  111.,  Mar.  2-4.  Bren- 
neman is  secretary  for  Student  Services  at 
the  Mission  Board  with  his  office  in  Elkhart. 

Mennonite  students  attending  non-Menno- 
nite  two-  and  four-year-credit  institutions 
numbered  1,810  in  1971  while  those 
attending  scholastically  equivalent  Mennonite 
colleges  numbered  1,799.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  number  of  Mennonites  attending 
non-Mennonite  undergraduate  schools  has 
exceeded  those  attending  Mennonite  colleges. 

An  action  taken  by  the  committee  called 
for  rewriting  the  Student  Services  policy 
statement  for  review  at  the  committee’s 
next  meeting,  to  be  held  Nov.  16-18  in 
Millersville,  Pa.  It  was  noted  that  the 
“old”  policy  statement,  structured  in  1959, 


is  a “pre-experience”  document  — and 
as  such  needs  revision  in  light  of  new 
understandings.  Student  Services  was  or- 
ganized in  1958. 

In  a similar  vein  the  committee  approved 
a proposal  that  Student  Services  begin 
offering  its  services  to  Mennonite  urban 
young  adults  in  a similar  way  to  the  ser- 
vices offered  to  students.  During  the  sessions 
the  committee  also  met  jointly  with  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Members  of  the  committee  present  at 
the  Mar.  2-4  sessions  were  John  A.  Lapp, 
chairman;  June  Yoder,  director  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  Kermit  Derstine,  pastor  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Denver,  Colo.;  Orland 
Gingerich,  pastor  and  bishop.  Western  On- 
tario Conference;  Dwight  King,  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  Al- 
bert Meyer,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education;  Chester 
Wenger,  secretary  for  home  missions. 


Alternate  Service  Programs 


Walt  Hackman,  associate  executive  secretary 
of  MCC  Peace  Section  and  John  W.  Barber, 
chief  of  Operations  Analyses,  National  Head- 
quarters, Selective  Service  System. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  24,  1972,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section  staff  met 
at  the  Akron,  Pa.,  headquarters  with  John 
W.  Barber,  Chief  of  Operations  Analyses, 
National  Headquarters,  Selective  Service 
System.  Barber’s  responsibility  in  the 
Selective  Service  System  is  to  develop 
agencies  having  blanket  placement  authority 
for  the  assignment  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors to  their  terms  of  alternate  service. 


The  MCC  Alternate  Service  umbrella, 
now  in  operation  for  more  than  20  years, 
is  very  similar  to  the  blanket  placement 
authority  programs  envisioned  by  Barber. 
Barber  requested  the  informal  meeting  so 
he  could  determine  the  “problems  and 
pitfalls,”  that  have  arisen  in  the  course  of 
the  MCC  program.  Barber  said  that  he 
is  asking  MCC  for  their  criticisms  because 
“there  is  no  other  organization  that  comes 
close  to  MCC  in  total  number  of  con- 
scientious objectors  processed.”  Almost 
15,000  conscientious  objectors  have  served 
since  1951. 

The  new  draft  law  has  delegated  author- 
ity for  the  determination  of  “appropriate 
alternate  service”  to  Curtis  W.  Tarr, 
National  Director  of  Selective  Service.  The 
National  Headquarters  of  Selective  Service 
is  considering  granting  “blanket  placement 
authority”  to  any  qualified  agency  that 
requests  it.  About  20  agencies  have 
requested  such  status,  and  several  have 
already  been  granted  it.  The  MCC  Peace 
Section  has  also  requested  blanket  place- 
ment authority.  In  this  program  the  agency 
itself  would  be  recognized  or  approved, 
and  all  of  its  programs  would  then  be 
deemed  by  the  National  Director  to  be 
appropriate  alternate  service  situations.  • 


Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Guests  were  Vern  Ratzlaff,  Winnipeg; 
John  Shearer,  Waterloo;  and  Daniel  Hertzler, 
Scottdale.  Hertzler  led  a discussion  of  the 
book  Mennonite  Education:  Why  and  How? 
a philosophy  of  education  for  the  Mennonite 
Church.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
research  committee  and  author  of  the 
philosophy  statement. 

West  Virginia  Buffalo 
Creek  Flood  Operations 

“I’ve  never  seen  anything  like  this  flood, 
and  I’ve  been  in  the  MDS  disaster  business 
since  1957,”  said  Nelson  Hostetter,  executive 
coordinator  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service. 
Hostetter,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Buffalo  Creek  flood  scene  in  West  Virginia, 
was  showing  the  obvious  effects  of  his 
strenuous  travel  and  lack  of  sleep  over  the 
last  several  days. 

“I  took  the  helicopter  into  Lorado,  the 
worst-hit  town  in  the  area,”  Hostetter  said. 
“The  chopper  was  also  carrying  TV  and 
newspaper  reporters.  I stayed  in  Lorado 
long  enough  to  arrange  MDS  assignments 
with  local  officials.” 

Hostetter  had  been  on  a personal  visit 
with  his  family  to  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  when 
he  heard  about  the  flood.  He  called  the  State 
Disaster  Office  to  verify  the  news  and 
went  immediately  to  West  Virginia,  arriving 
there  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb.  27,  the  day 
after  the  flood  occurred. 

“There  are  over  4,000  refugees  in  there,” 
said  Hostetter.  The  30-foot  wall  of  water 
and  mud  that  smashed  through  the  Buffalo 
Creek  Dam,  Saturday,  Feb.  26,  killed  at 
least  70  people,  left  200  missing,  and  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  about  1,400  homes. 

“This  will  probably  be  a long-term  pro- 
ject with  relatively  small  crews,”  said  Hostet- 
ter. “We  can’t  bring  in  big  crews  or  we 
would  drain  too  heavily  on  the  vital  services 
necessary  for  the  refugees.”  MDS  already 
has  long  lists  of  volunteers  who  will  be  pro- 
cessed through  local  MDS  coordinators. 
People  interested  in  working  in  the  flood 
area  should  get  in  touch  with  their  local 
MDS  unit  coordinator  or  congregational  con- 
tact person.  Volunteers  should  be  prepared 
to  serve  for  a one-week  period.  “MDS  will 
use  the  maximum  number  of  volunteers 
possible,  depending  on  job  assignments  and 
the  availability  of  vital  services  such  as 
housing  and  food,”  Hostetter  said. 

No  Mennonite  volunteers  should  go  to  the 
flood  area  on  their  own,  because  of  these 
limiting  factors.  The  longer-term  cleanup 
and  rebuilding  will  draw  mainly  on  MDS 
Region  I,  with  help  from  Region  II  units 
closer  to  the  scene. 

Persons  who  wish  to  support  the  MDS 
effort  in  the  Buffalo  Creek  flood  disaster 
may  send  contributions  to  MDS,  21  South 
12th  Street,  Akron,  Pa.  17501,  or  to  MDS 
c/o  MCC  (Canada),  201-1483  Pembina  High- 
way, Winnipeg  19,  Manitoba  R3T  2C8. 
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Hope  for  Addicts 
in  the  Bronx 

An  open  house  was  held  Feb.  5 and  6 at 
Hope  Christian  Center  in  New  York  City. 
The  event  marked  continued  progress  in 
the  Center’s  program  of  reaching  drug 
addicts  with  the  claims  of  Christ. 

Renovations  have  been  going  on  since 
March  1971  at  1444  Bryant  Avenue  in  the 
Bronx  where  Hope  Christian  Center  is 
located.  The  formerly  dilapidated  building 
has  been  completely  remodeled  from  inside 
out.  Final  painting  should  be  completed 
by  mid-April  on  the  structure  which  can 
now  accommodate  45  men,  about  double 
the  Center’s  former  capacity. 


Executive  director  of  Hope  Christian  Center  in 
New  York  City,  Sammy  Santos  here  speaks  to 
the  annual  assembly  of  the  Minority  Ministries 
Council  last  October  in  Detroit. 

The  program  has  been  operating  since 
early  1968  under  the  leadership  of  founder 
and  executive  director  Sammy  Santos.  Not 
a Band-Aid  approach  to  drug  addiction, 
the  Hope  Christian  Center  employs  a four- 
step  plan  of  Christian  • rehabilitation  with 
addicts  that  usually  takes  several  years  to 
complete.  The  steps  are  (1)  induction  (where 
the  addict  completely  withdraws  from 
drugs  — cold  turkey  — and  enters  into 
intensive  Bible  study,  among  other  things), 
(2)  prerecovery,  (3)  recovery,  and  (4)  re- 
entry into  society.  So  far  about  25  men 
have  become  “recovered”  for  Christ,  though 
due  to  the  Center’s  newness,  none  have 
yet  completed  all  four  stages. 

Hope  Christian  Center  is  an  interde- 
nominational, interracial  program;  four 
Mennonites  serve  on  the  12-member  Board 
of  Directors.  Additional  Mennonite  involve- 
ment in  the  Center  has  come  in  the  form  ol 
carloads  of  workers  from  the  Atlantic  States 
District  Mennonite  churches. 

Sammy  Santos,  an  addict  himself  until 
his  conversion  12  1/2  years  ago,  says, 
“The  Lord  is  concerned  with  our  physi- 
cal needs  and  has  truly  met  them.  We 
wish  to  thank  all  who  helped  us  reach  this 


day  with  their  prayers,  gifts,  and  labor.” 
According  to  Sammy,  normal  remodeling 
costs  for  the  project  would  have  come  to 
about  $65,000,  but  volunteer  labor  and 
donated  materials  have  held  costs  to 
$12,000.  Sammy  mentions  that  the  city  of 
New  York  has  been  very  helpful  and 
cooperative  in  the  Center’s  development, 
and  that  the  American  Lutheran  Church 
through  its  Good  Neighbor  Program  con- 
tributed $15,000  to  the  total  work  of  Hope. 
The  Compassion  Funds  of  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Conference  and  the  Minority  Ministries 
Council  granted  $1,000  and  $900  respec- 
tively, Sammy  notes. 


Sammy  is  associate  minister  at  the  Men- 
nonite House  of  Friendship  in  the  Bronx 
and  is  a member  of  the  five-man  executive 
committee  of  the  Minority  Ministries  Coun- 
cil of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  council 
works  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

John  I.  Smucker,  pastor  of  the  House  of 
Friendship  and  also  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Minority  Ministries 
Council,  feels  that  the  need  for  such  a 
center  — and  the  renovations  made  — are 
great.  “Here  in  this  area  are  one  fourth 
of  all  the  drug  addicts  in  the  country,”  he 
says. 


Center  for  Discipleship  Activities 


Conversations  with  home  congregations 
this  school  year  have  been  exciting!  We 
have  had  dialogues  with  the  congregations 
at  North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.;  Belmont,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Bethel,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Millers- 
burg,  Millersburg,  Ohio;  and  Neil  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  At  present  we  have  definite 
plans  to  visit  the  Science  Ridge  congrega- 
tion, Sterling,  111.,  this  spring. 

The  openness  of  students  and  their 
willingness  to  share  honestly  both  joys  and 
problems  along  with  the  concern  and  gen- 
uine hospitality  of  the  congregations  have 
created  a climate  for  intense  and  beautiful 
fellowship.  In  this  context  we  have  been 
able  to  share  concerns,  explore  differences 
of  conviction,  and  seek  for  common  under- 
standing. Questions  such  as  attitudes  toward 
money  and  materialism,  attitudes  toward 


the  organized  church,  parents’  expectations 
and  authority,  changing  patterns  in  dating, 
dress,  and  sexual  mores  have  all  been  in 
the  discussion  one  place  and  another.  We 
have  worked  together  at  the  question  of 
biblical  interpretation  and  application  today 
seeking  for  guidance  in  today’s  world. 

The  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Semi- 
nar has  20-student  participants.  Atlee 
Beechy  and  I are  giving  leadership  to  the 
group.  The  students  have  been  given  maxi- 
mum freedom  to  pursue  aspects  of  the  topic 
which  catch  their  interest.  We  have  ar- 
ranged the  seminar  so  that  students,  from 
freshmen  to  seniors,  can  participate.  We  are 
attempting  to  work  at  the  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  aspects  of  peacemaking  from 
a Christian  perspective.  — C.  Norman  Kraus, 
director. 


Puerto  Rico  Hike  Kicks  Off  Out-Spokin's  1972  Schedule 


■MMi 


Bikers  cool  it  on  the  Loiza  River  ferry,  near  Loiza  Aldea,  Puerto  Rico. 


After  leading  a January  jaunt  by  bicycle 
through  Puerto  Rico,  director  of  the  Out- 
Spokin’  program  Jerry  Miller  has  announced 
the  1972  bike  hike  schedule. 

Out-Spokin’,  a Christian  biking  organiza- 


tion, is  geared  for  both  physical  and  spirit- 
ual development.  Miller  stresses  that  in 
addition  to  physical  exercise,  Out-Spokin’s 
goals  are  (1)  to  make  Christianity  more 
real  to  bikers  as  they  pedal  together  and 
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Headed  uphill  out  of  Cayey,  Puerto  Rico, 
bikers  take  a breather. 


(2)  to  share  that  meaning  with  persons  and 
groups  they  meet  along  the  way.  The  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Puerto  Rico  experience  kicked  off 
Out-Spokin’s  1972  schedule.  The  500- 
mile  trip  around  and  across  the  island  began 
Jan.  4 in  San  Juan,  the  capital,  and  ended 
there  Jan.  25.  Riding  were  nine  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College  students,  Hesston  faculty 
member  Gerald  Sieber  and  his  wife,  Yvonne, 
and  Fray  Morales,  a rider  from  Puerto 
Rico.  Accompanying  Jerry  Miller  in  the 
supply  car  was  Rhea  Zimmerman,  cook 
for  the  group  and  a secretary  at  the 
Mission  Board. 

For  the  1972  schedule,  prices,  and  addi- 
tional information,  write  to  Out-Spokin’, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

MCC  Summer  Service 
Opportunities  for  1972 

“You  Can  Talk  the  Talk,  Can  You 
Walk  the  Walk?” 

“There  Is  No  Limit  to  What  You  Can 
Accomplish,  as  Long  as  You  Don’t  Care  Who 
Gets  the  Credit.” 

These  quotes  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee’s  Summer  Service  promotion 
materials  suggest  the  dynamic  direction  of 
Summer  Service  programs  this  year.  Oppor- 
tunities for  persons  wishing  to  "walk  the 
walk”  are  numerous  and  varied  to  suit  the 
talents  of  many. 

Schools  and  centers  offer  volunteers  the 
challenge  of  working  with  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, mentally  retarded,  chemically  de- 
pendent, and  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Recreational  assistants,  teacher  aides, 
project  supervisors,  public  health  nurses 
and  child  care  workers  are  needed  at  New 
Life  Treatment  Center,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.;  Children’s  Center,  Laurel,  Md.;  St. 
Peters  School,  Peekshill,  N.Y.;  Lakeside 


School  for  Children,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y.; 
and  Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.Y. 

Also,  normal  control  patients  are  needed 
for  medical  research  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Educational  teams  are  needed  in  several 
Job  Corps  Centers  throughout  eastern 
United  States  and  for  a day  camp  program 
for  underprivileged  children  in  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Opportunities  for  community  service 
activities  such  as  housing  rehabilitation, 
counseling,  community  development,  and 
peace  education  are  open  in  Tutwiler,  Miss.; 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Several  openings  are  available  at  MCC 
headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  including  a 
church  administration  internship,  hostess 
and  cooking  responsibilities,  and  an  ecologi- 
cal study. 


During  April  1971  a steady  stream  of 
refugees  from  the  south  moved  past  the 
Garo  church  center  in  Birisiri,  the  last  town 
on  the  road  out  of  East  Pakistan  (now 
Bangladesh)  into  India. 

Running  for  their  lives,  these  Bengali 
people,  both  Hindu  and  Muslim,  pressed 
on  toward  the  safety  of  India,  telling  the 
Garo  tribesmen  about  the  ferocity  of  the 
West  Pakistan  army  which  was  moving 
out  from  Dacca  into  all  the  border  regions. 

The  Garo  tribesmen  followed  the  Ben- 
gali to  India. 

As  members  of  the  largest  remaining 
tribe  of  aborigines  in  Bangladesh,  the  Garo 
people,  though  they  have  adapted  many  of 
the  ways  of  their  Bengali  neighbors,  speak 
a Tibetan  language  and  have  a culture  of 
their  own.  For  example,  unlike  the  women 
of  Bengal,  the  Garo  women  work  in  the 
fields  with  their  men  and  carry  their  babies 
on  their  backs. 

A high  proportion  of  the  Garos  are  mem- 


A student  service-study  seminar  cospon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
MCC  will  again  give  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  up  to  seven  hours  of  aca- 
demic credit  while  assisting  in  family  ser- 
vices, public  health  work,  housing,  and 
community  development  in  Appalachia. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  have  each  de- 
veloped a program  whereby  Summer  Ser- 
vice personnel  may  be  of  service  to 
migrants.  This  program  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  participant  to  become  a mi- 
grant himself  for  the  summer. 

A registered  nurse,  counselors,  lifeguards, 
recreational  leaders,  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel are  needed  in  summer  camping  pro- 
grams in  east  central  Pennsylvania. 

Persons  interested  in  Christian  service  for 
the  summer  should  write  to:  MCC  Summer 
Service,  21  South  12th  Street,  Akron, 
Pa.  17501,  before  Apr.  1. 


bers  of  the  small  Christian  community  in 
Bangladesh.  Birisiri  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Garo  Baptist  Union  with  schools,  a Bible 
institute,  a printshop,  dispensary,  and 
small  hospital,  all  under  their  own  leader- 
ship. The  union  s 103  congregations  are 
scattered  along  a 120-mile  narrow  belt  of 
land  that  follows  the  northern  border  in 
the  Mymensingh  district. 

Garos  are  now  returning  to  their  homes 
in  the  villages  around  Birisiri.  They  are 
also  finding  similar  relief  supplies  waiting 
for  them  from  a shipment  of  Mennonite 
blankets  and  canned  chicken  being  dis- 
tributed through  the  Bangladesh  Council 
of  Churches.  A few  bales  and  cartons  at 
a time  are  making  their  way  over  an  ex- 
tremely rough  road  from  Mymensingh, 
across  two  ferries,  and  over  broken  bridges 
to  the  Garo  Baptist  center. 

The  Garo  people  have  come  back  to  a 
ravaged  land.  They  have  lost  their  houses 
and  the  harvest  from  their  unplanted  rice 


Right  now,  like  millions  in  Bangladesh,  the  Garos  are  cold  and  hungry.  When  I was  visiting 
Birisiri,  500  people  came  to  the  town  hall  to  wait  for  the  distribution  of  a few  pounds  of  rice 
and  wheat  from  government  rations.  Most  had  come  every  day  for  four  days. 


After  the  Terror  in  Bangladesh 
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Maynard  Shelly  (right)  MCC  representative  in 
Bangladesh  suggests  to  Hiten  Areng,  general 
secretary  of  the  Garo  Baptist  Union,  that  the 
MCC-donated  shredded  chicken  can  be  added  to 
the  rice  and  curry  diet  of  the  local  people. 

fields.  Another  major  loss  has  been  the 
fruit  trees  that  will  take  five  years  to 
grow  to  maturity.  Right  now,  like  millions 
in  Bangladesh,  the  Garos  are  cold  and 
hungry.  — Maynard  Shelly 

Hesston  College 
Choir  Tours 

The  Hesston  College  Choir  under  the 
direction  of  Lowell  Byler  will  tour  Menno- 
nite  congregations  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Missouri  during  the  Easter 
vacation.  Later  this  summer,  the  choir 
plans  to  tour  South  America  and  sing  in 
sessions  at  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
in  Curitiba,  Brazil. 

Mar.  29  Harrisonville  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrison ville.  Mo. 

Mar.  30  Mt.  Pisgah  Mennonite  Church, 
Leonard,  Mo. 

Mar.  31  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church, 
Roanoke,  111. 

Apr.  1 East  Bend  Mennonite  Church, 
Fisher,  111. 

Apr.  2 (a.m.)  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church,  Kouts,  Ind. 

Apr.  2 (p.m.)  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Apr.  3 Shore  Mennonite  Church,  La- 
grange, Ind. 

Apr.  4 Lockport  Mennonite  Church, 

Stryker,  Ohio 

Apr.  5 Hartville  Mennonite  Church, 

Hartville,  Ohio 

Apr.  6 Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio 

Apr.  7 North  Leo  Mennonite  Church, 
Leo,  Ind. 

Apr.  8 Freeport  Mennonite  Church, 

Freeport,  111. 

Apr.  9 (a.m.)  Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  Sterling,  111. 

Apr.  9 (p.m.)  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Wayland  Iowa 


Conference  on  the  Believers'  Church,  May  26-29, 1972 

Planned  Especially  for  Lay  Persons  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 

Theme:  Don't  worry  about  eat,  drink,  or  clothes  . . . don’s  pile  up  treasures. . . . 

Matthew  6: 19-34.  Does  Jesus  really  mean  it?  Do  we? 

Purpose:  To  facilitate  the  process  of  translating  the  work  of  the  scholars  into  workable 

models  of  congregational  life  through  conversations  between  scholars,  pastors,  and 
laymen. 


Program 

Resource  Personnel 

May  26,  Friday 

Canby  Jones,  Wilmington,  Ohio 

7:00  p.m.  Registration 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

8:00  Keynote  Address 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio 

— Dale  Brown 
May  27,  Saturday 

Dale  Brown,  Oak  Brook,  111. 
Moderator,  Church  of  the  Brethren 

8:00  a.m.  Breakfast 

Professor  at  Bethany  Theological 

9:00  Bible  Study 

Seminary,  Oak  Brook,  111. 

c/o  Canby  Jones 

10:00  Break 

John  Howard  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

10:30  Reports 

President,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 

12:00  Lunch 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

1:30  p.m.  WorkGroups 
5:30  Dinner 

Keith  Esch,  Richmond,  Ind. 

7 : 00  Plenary  Session 

Director  of  Admissions 

8:30  Worship 

School  of  Religion,  Earlham  College 

c/o  Canby  Jones 

Richmond,  Ind. 

May  28,  Sunday 

Arnold  Cressman,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

(Repeat  Saturday  Schedule) 

Executive  Director  of  Laurelville 

May  29,  Monday 

Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

8:00  a.m.  Breakfast 

9:30  Conference  Summary 

Keith  Esch  and  Arnold  Cressman 

— John  Howard  Yoder 

will  coordinate  the  program. 

11:30  Agape  Meal 

chair  the  plenary  sessions,  and 

c/ o Dale  Brown 

facilitate  the  conference  in  general. 

Food  and  lodging  will  be  provided  on  the  grounds  at  a total  cost  of  $30.00  per  person 
for  the  conference.  Send  us  your  advance  registration  fee  of  $10.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
the  resource  books:  The  Christian  Way,  by  John  W.  Miller,  and  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
by  Clarence  Jordan. 

For  registration  information  write  to:  The  Believers'  Church  Conference,  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Route  5,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666,  or  call  (412)  423-2056. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Open  House  for  General  Offices 

By  placing  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
office  at  Rosemont,  next  to  O’Hara  Air- 
port in  Illinois,  the  church  has  symbolized 
that  the  church  needs  to  be  at  the  very 
heart  of  society  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Chairman  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  Paul  Mininger  stressed 
this  symbolism  and  what  it  means  at  the 
open  house  for  the  new  office  the  evening 
of  Mar.  7. 

Mininger,  using  the  opening  passage  of 
1 Corinthians  as  a basis,  called  for  a new 
vision  of  the  gospel  in  all  its  power  and 
possibility  in  Christ  and  for  a rededication 
to  the  production  of  the  gospel.  He  called 


the  Board  to  catch  a new  vision  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  church,  sanctified  and 
being  Christ’s  body.  In  speaking  about 
the  church’s  responsibility  to  bring  the 
gospel  to  the  world  he  pointed  to  two 
dangers  — it  is  possible  to  run  away  from 
Corinth  or  to  be  absorbed  by  Corinth.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  be  in  Christ,  as  the 
church,  in  Corinth.  Here  is  the  great 
challenge  to  the  church  as  we  stand  where 
cross  the  crowded  ways  of  life. 

Mission  Contributions  Down 

The  eleven-month  total  of  contributions  to 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
is  $38,000  less  than  contributions  received 
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for  the  same  period  last  year,  reports  David 
C.  Leatherman,  Board  treasurer.  “If  giving 
remains  at  the  same  level  during  March, 
the  last  month  of  this  current  fiscal  year, 
compared  to  March  1971,  we  may  end  the 
year  with  a $140,000  deficit,”  said  Leather- 
man  on  Mar.  7. 

The  1971-72  contributions  budget  of 
$2,058,000  was  the  same  as  the  previous 
year,  however  Missions  Week  and  Christmas 
Sharing  contributions  have  been  considerably 
less  than  in  previous  years.  Last  year  the 
Board  ended  its  year  with  a deficit  of  about 
$35,000.  That  deficit  was  covered  by  estate 
bequests  and  other  fund  transfers.  The 
Board  of  Directors  has  authorized  a similar 
transfer  of  up  to  $50,000  to  meet  a possible 
1972  deficit.  Any  remaining  deficit  will  be 
carried  forward  into  the  new  fiscal  year. 
“Only  as  financial  resources  are  made 
available  to  the  Mission  Board  is  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  the  mission  outreach;  any 
personal  and  congregational  contributions 
which  could  be  forwarded  to  our  office  by 
Mar.  31  would  be  greatly  appreciated,” 
said  Leatherman. 

A new  resource  publication,  missionQ, 
is  produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  It  is  mailed  to  pastors  and 
mission  representatives  in  each  of  the  800 
constituent  congregations.  The  publication, 
missionQ,  replaces  the  former  multipiece 
monthly  mailing  to  congregations,  and  is 
slated  to  appear  seven  times  a year  — in 
January,  March,  May,  July,  September, 
October,  and  November.  John  Bender  of 
the  Board’s  information  services  staff  is 
editor. 

Mrs.  Stanley  (Arlie)  Weaver  is  presently 
recuperating  from  a bout  with  pneumonia. 
She  has  been  ill  since  about  Jan.  10  and 
was  hospitalized  for  two  periods  of  time. 
The  Weavers  are  missionaries  among  the 
Navaho  Indians  near  Chinle,  Arizona. 

A demonstration  of  the  orbit  of  heavenly 
bodies  from  stationary  and  moving  posi- 
tions opened  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s 
March  planetarium  program,  “Our  Frame 
of  Reference,  Earth,”  Mar.  4,  in  the 
science  center. 

Producer-Narrator  John  L.  Horst,  assis- 
tant professor  of  physics  at  EMC,  ex- 
plains, with  the  aid  of  the  Spitz  projector, 
why  different  constellations  are  visible  at 
different  times  during  the  night  and  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Laurelville  Church  Center  has  a num- 
ber of  scholarships  available  for  families 
interested  in  attending  this  Week  for  Fam- 
ilies with  a Retarded  Child.  Concerned 
businessmen  are  making  this  possible.  This 
program  has  been  most  helpful  to  families 
with  a retarded  child.  The  dates  are  July 
9-15,  1972.  For  more  information  write: 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  Route 
5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

Women’s  Liberation  and  the  Chris- 


tian Woman’s  Response  was  the  topic 
discussed  at  the  Homebuilders  meeting 
of  1,000  women  Apr.  22,  1971,  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.  A 52-page  transcript  is  available 
including  talks  by  Helen  Alderfer,  Lois 
Gunden  Clemens,  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus, 
also  the  live  discussion  period.  Send  $2.00 
to  Concord  Associates,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801. 

Can  5,600  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
alumni  increase  contributions  above  the 
$72,000  they  gave  during  the  past  fiscal 
year?  “Contributions  have  decreased  some- 
what this  year,”  noted  EMC’s  director 
of  alumni  relations,  Carl  B.  Harman,  “but 
we  are  optimistic  that  we  will  exceed  last 
year’s  totals.”  Harman  reported  that 
approximately  750  alumni  have  given  or 
pledged  more  than  $34,000  this  year  com- 
pared to  $48,000  at  a comparable  date  last 
year.  Mr.  Harman  also  said  that  contribu- 
tions from  the  Scottdale  and  Lansdale,  Pa., 
areas  have  increased  and  that  other  areas 
of  alumni  concentration  have  not  yet  con- 
ducted alumnus-to-alumnus  phonothons. 

Nearly  one  hundred  congregational 
representatives  and  church  leaders  from 
Harrisonburg  and  Waynesboro,  Va.,  met  on 
Feb.  17  for  an  area  evangelism  kick-off 
dinner.  July  2-19  are  the  dates  set  for  an 
evangelistic  crusade  in  the  Harrisonburg 
area.  George  Brunk,  dean  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  will 
serve  as  evangelist.  The  crusade  immediate- 
ly follows  Mission  72  Harrisonburg  (June 
30  to  July  2,  one  of  two  Mennonite  Church 
mission  meetings  being  convened  in  1972. 
The  tent  will  be  located  on  the  campus  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Mrs.  Otis  Hochstetler,  Brasilia,  Brazil, 
writes:  “There  are  six  candidates  for  bap- 
tism and  Peter  Sawatsky  will  be  coming  up 
in  March  for  a baptismal.  . . . The  MYF 
this  month  was  especially  large.  . . . The 
group  enjoyed  Harvey  Grabers’  visit  in 
January.  Harveys  spent  a week  in  our  house 
while  we  were  gone  on  vacation.” 

Construction  began  Feb.  29  in  Mashula- 
ville.  Miss.,  on  a community-sponsored  day 
care  center.  When  completed  later  this 
spring,  the  28  x 58  ft.  structure  will  have 
facilities  for  about  40  children.  The  build- 
ing of  the  center  is  being  facilitated  by  a 
Compassion  Fund  loan  of  $7,500  made  by 
the  Minority  Ministries  Council  to  the 
Mashulaville  Community  Center  Board.  The 
loan,  received  in  Mashulaville  Feb.  28, 
was  made,  however,  by  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  Association  until  Compassion  Funds 
become  available. 

A bequest  of  $2,415  was  recently  re- 
ceived by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  willed  by  Abner  A.  Nice 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Morrison,  111., 
on  July  17,  1971.  He  was  86  years  old.  Ab- 
ner was  a member  of  the  Morrison  Menno- 
nite Church  and  farmed  in  the  area  until 
his  retirement.  His  wife  Esther  (Deter) 
survives.  The  bequest  was  undesignated. 


Howard  J.  Zehr  underwent  surgery  on 
Mar.  3 and  is  reported  making  satisfactory 
recovery  (Mar.  7).  The  Zehrs  live  at  2638 
Roys  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  Howard 
will  be  convalescing  for  several  weeks. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  has  allocated 
$23,175  from  the  1972  Brotherhood  Fund 
to  15  Mennonite  churches  located  in 
poverty  areas  that  are  served  by  EM  BMC 
Home  Ministries  workers.  The  money  will 
be  used  in  special  summer  programs  for 
children  and  youth.  These  include  day 
camps,  craft  and  sewing  clubs,  remedial 
reading  classes,  health  work,  and  drug 
abusers’  rehabilitation. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  Section  and  the  Council  of  Menno- 
nite Colleges  will  sponsor  a Colloquium  on 
Peace  Studies  in  Mennonite  Colleges  and 
Seminaries,  June  5-8.  The  colloquium,  to 
be  held  on  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Seminaries  campus,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  sub- 
sidized by  a grant  from  the  Schowalter 
Foundation.  The  major  feature  of  the 
conference  will  be  workshops  focusing  on 
peace  emphasis  in  existing  curriculums,  and 
new  ways  of  looking  at  war  and  peace 
topics.  Peace  studies  and  peace  research 
as  presently  conducted  in  a variety  of 
institutions  will  be  used  as  models.  For 
information  or  reservations,  write  MCC 
Peace  Section,  21  South  12th  Street, 
Akron,  Pa.  17501. 

Nancy  L.  Nicalo  and  Jan  S.  F.  van 
Hoogstraten,  Africa  directors  for  Church 
World  Service  (CWS)  visited  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  headquarters,  Akron, 
Pa.,  Feb.  29  to  Mar.  1.  Nicalo  and  van 
Hoogstraten  met  with  interested  people 
and  staff  of  MCC  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  from 
Salunga,  Pa.,  for  discussions  on  Board  re- 
lationships, financial  support  of  projects  in 
Zaire,  and  latest  church  developments, 
especially  in  southern  Africa,  Sudan, 
Zaire,  and  East  Africa.  Discussions  also 
followed  on  Burundi,  Madagascar,  and 
French-speaking  West  Africa. 

The  current  session  of  South  Africa’s 
Parliament  has  voted  to  relax  its  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  punishment  of  conscien- 
tious objectors,  and  at  the  same  time  decid- 
ed to  crack  down  on  the  critics  of  the 
government’s  apartheid  race  policies.  South 
Africa  has  no  alternative  service  system  for 
its  conscientious  objectors,  most  of  whom  are 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses.  Under  the  new  law, 
conscientious  objectors  will  still  be  im- 
prisoned, but  they  will  have  to  serve  only 
one  term  of  12  to  15  months.  Under  the 
old  law,  a person  refusing  military  training 
could  be  imprisoned  repeatedly  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  years. 

Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  workers 
serving  in  the  Southeastern  United  States 
met  in  two  VS  unit  conferences  held  Feb. 
18-20  and  Feb.  25-27  at  Camp  Week, 
Saint  Teresa  Beach,  Fla.  Coordinated  bv 
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VS  Area  Administrator  Raymond  Martin,  the 
conferences  gave  VS-ers  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  resource  persons  various 
issues  confronting  them  in  dealing  with 
community  problems.  The  conferences  were 
sponsored  by  the  Youth  Ministries  office 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa. 

Five  Mennonite  Mission  Board  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  will 
meet  Apr.  28,  29  in  Maseru,  Lesotho,  one 
of  the  mini-states  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  Donald  Jacobs,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  (EMBMC) 
representative  in  Nairobi,  Kenya;  Ray  Bru- 
bacher,  MCC  director  in  Kinshasa,  Zaire; 
Maynard  Kurtz,  EMBMC  missionary  and 
MCC  TAP  director  in  Mbabane,  Swazi- 
land; James  Juhnke,  MCC  director  in 
Gaborone,  Botswana;  and  James  Bertsche, 
Congo  Inland  Mission  worker  on  furlough 
in  Archbold,  Ohio,  will  meet  to  confer  on 
cooperative  planning  for  Mennonite  service 
and  witness  in  southern  Africa. 

A regional  meeting  for  all  local  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  constituency  will  be  held 
Sunday,  Apr.  9,  1972,  following  the  Fifth 
Annual  MCC  Relief  Sale,  Apr.  8 in  Reedley, 
Calif.  “The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
share  the  broader  picture  of  MCC  programs 
and  goals,  to  interpret  these,  and  to  hear 
the  concerns  of  the  constituency,”  said 
Peter  Dyck,  MCC  director  for  Europe  and 
North  Africa,  and  secretary  for  constituency 
relations.  Otto  Jost,  supervisor  for  the  MCC 
material  aid  center  in  Reedley,  is  coordinat- 
ing the  sale  and  regional  meeting  planning. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  assigned 
its  first  Voluntary  Service  personnel  to  the 
Heifer  Project,  Inc.  (HPI)  International 
Livestock  Center  at  the  Fourche  River 
Branch,  Perryville,  Ariz.  Nick  Wiebe,  Paso 
Robles,  Calif.,  will  be  working  with  hay  and 
forage  crops  on  the  ranch.  VS  personnel 
were  requested  by  Thurl  Metzger,  director 
of  HPI.  HPI  is  a worldwide  self-help  or- 
ganization which  provides  livestock,  poultry, 
and  training  to  people  in  areas  of  need. 

New  members  by  baptism:  fourteen  at 
Honduras  Mennonite  Church,  Honduras 
de  Cidra,  Puerto  Rico. 

Change  of  address:  Harvey  Miller  to 
Scheidgen/Consdorf,  Luxembourg. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

In  regard  to  the  article,  “Is  Jesus  Really 
Coming  Soon?”  by  Sanford  G.  Bray  (Feb.  22  is- 
sue), it  is  very  evident  that  many  people  (also 
Christians)  are  prone  to  think  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  sometime  in  the  far  distant  future.  It 
seems  to  me  this  article  encourages  this  very 
thing.  Certainly  the  Bible  teaches  the  soon  com- 
ing of  the  Lord. 

Bro.  Bray  said,  "Ever  since  our  Lord  returned 
to  His  home  in  glory  mankind  has  proclaimed 
that  Jesus  is  coming  soon.”  He  says,  “I  know  of 
no  Scripture  to  confirm  this  statement.’  I will  re- 


mind us  of  just  two  verses,  for  example.  James 
5:8,  9,  “Be  ye  also  patient;  stablish  your  hearts: 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. 
Grudge  not  one  against  another,  brethren,  lest 
ye  be  condemned:  behold,  the  judge  standeth  be- 
fore the  door.” 

I also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  articles  by 
Bro.  Fred  Augsburger,  “In  the  Flow  of  the 
Spirit.”  I too  have  felt  the  flow  of  the  Spirit  in 
my  life  as  never  before.  1 praise  my  Lord  for 
including  even  me  in  this  wonderful  blessing.  I 
pray  that  our  people  be  open  and  ready  and 
praying  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  great  revival  in  these  last  days.  God  is  mov- 
ing. Let  us  move  with  Him.  — Delmar  Nitzsche, 
West  Point,  Neb. 

• « « 

I have  been  reading  the  letters  to  the  editor 
with  great  interest  and  some  amusement,  but  I’m 
becoming  convinced  that  perhaps  the  reaction  to 
“Seth’s  Korner”  goes  deeper  than  it  appears  on 
the  surface,  and  I’m  becoming  rather  perturbed 
at  this  ‘hang-up’  on  education. 

I come  from  a home  where  good  grammar 
was  stressed  very  definitely,  as  my  mother  was  a 
teacher,  and  I loved  English  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  school.  But  I also  enjoy  a keen 
sense  of  humor  and  I thoroughly  enjoy  “ole 
Seth,”  poor  spelling  and  all.  I believe  he  speaks 
quite  candidly  to  the  things  in  our  lives  that 
we’d  prefer  to  cover  up  under  a cloak  of  re- 
spectability, things  that  we  take  for  granted  as 
being  of  no  importance  but  which  are  actually 
hindering  our  spiritual  growth. 

I believe  that  Jesus  would  have  us  become 
well  educated,  not  only  in  school  but  out  as 
well,  but  I also  see  a tendency  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  today  toward  making  a god  out  of  educa- 
tion. This  is  a sad  contrast  to  the  simple  faith 
on  which  the  church  began. 

There  have  been  complaints  about  not  being 
able  to  decipher  Seth’s  “English,”  but  I 
believe  it  is  a good  counterbalance  to  some  of 
the  articles  appearing  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
that  are  somewhat  theologically  above  the 
average  reader  and  just  as  difficult  as  “Seth’s 
Korner”  to  wade  through.  We  need  both,  the 
deeply  spiritual,  and  the  lighthearted  humorous. 

Jesus  did  not  teach  us  that  we  had  to  become 
sophisticated  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
rather  the  opposite.  As  Mennonites  we  have  be- 
come so  “hung-up”  on  keeping  our  dignity  that 
we  find  it  hard  to  relate  to  anyone  outside  of  our 
own  “class.” 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  Seth  back  again  last 
week,  and  we  hope  his  “wisdom”  holds  out  for 
quite  a few  more  articles  to  come. 

We  appreciated  “The  Gospel  to  the  Poor  by 
Howard  A.  Snyder  and  Roy  Kochs  “Let  There 
Be  Joy.”  Unless  we  become  enthused  about  the 
God  we  serve  and  the  power  we  have  through 
Him,  we  can’t  expect  anyone  outside  the  faith 
to  be  attracted  to  what  we  believe,  and  thereby 
to  Christ. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  Bro.  Drescher.  We  like 
your  editorials  very  much  and  find  the  Gospel 
Herald  one  of  the  necessary  blessings  of  the  week. 
— Mrs.  Roy  Martin,  Gowanstown,  Ont. 

o e • 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  editorials  and  the 
frequent  printing  of  material  emphasizing  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Spirit-filled  life.  The  articles  on  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  promise  to  be  challenging. 
Roy  Koch’s  article  on  joy  rings  clear  and  beauti- 
ful. Praise  to  the  Lord. 

This  is  truly  a great  time  of  “refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  streams  of 
heavenly  love  are  rising!  The  source  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  it’s  definitely  engaged  and  propor- 
tioned by  our  relationship  with  Jesus.  So  by  grace 
we  are  drawing  nearer  Him.  Others  are  being 
involved.  Songs  of  joy  fill  the  air!  To  worship, 
serve,  and  obey  Him  is  love,  joy,  and  peace! 
He  is  pruning  away  excess  foliage  which  retards 
fruitage,  but  His  disciplines  are  with  such  love 
and  grace. 


Should  not  the  whole  church  magnify  the 
Lord  and  seek  to  follow  Him  in  the  current 
restoration  of  Holy  Spirit  witness  and  blessing? 
— Landis  C.  Martin,  Blountstown,  Fla. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Brubacher,  Harvey  and  Beatrice  (Martin),  Fer- 
gus, Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Charlotte 
Yvonne,  Feb.  7,  1972. 

Cassel,  Chester  and  Mary  Ann  (Derstine), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael 
Todd.  Mar.  4,  1972. 

Chalmers,  William  and  Dianne  (Brubacher),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gerry  Scott, 
Feb.  11,  1972. 

Harman,  Ton  and  Helen  (Martin),  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Jill,  Jan.  31,  1972. 

Hershberger,  Virgil  and  Margaret  (Beachy), 
Fairview,  Mich.,  first  child,  Keaton  Scott,  born 
December  1971;  received  for  adoption,  Mar.  3,  1972. 

Jantzi,  William  and  Lucille  (Jutzi),  Petersburg, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Sheri  Lucille, 
Dec.  9,  1971. 

Kauffman,  Dennis  and  Carol  (Gerber),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Nicole  Yvette,  Feb.  5,  1972. 

Kropf,  James  L.  and  Bette  (Clemmer),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  second  child,  first  son,  Linn  James,  Jan. 
18,  1972. 

Lehman,  Don  and  Ruth  (Nussbaum),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Chad  Lee,  Feb.  16,  1972. 

Lehman,  Elton  and  Jane  (Metzler),  Castorland, 
N.Y.,  third  daughter,  Jennifer  Rae,  Dec.  13,  1971. 

Lichti,  Gerald  and  Treva  (Bontrager),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Ann  Catherine, 
born  Dec.  26,  1971;  received  for  adoption,  Feb. 
11,  1972. 

Mamer,  Lowell  and  Luanne  (Petticrew),  West- 
minster, Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
James,  Feb.  22,  1972. 

Martin,  Ernie  and  Carol  (Shantz),  Elora,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Shellie  Joanne,  Feb. 
23,  1972. 

Martin,  Winston  J.  and  Betty  Ann  (Lapp), 
Stratford,  Ont.,  first  child,  Valerie  Lynnette, 
Feb.  21,  1972. 

Nafziger,  John  L.,  and  Connie  (Davis),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Jo,  Feb. 
26,  1972. 

Nafziger,  Larry  and  Cathy  (Good),  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Rodney  Alan,  Feb,  10,  1972. 

Nussbaum,  Curtis  and  Gloria  (Amstutz),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Dan  Anthony,  Feb.  22,  1972. 

Nussbaum,  Richard  and  Judie  (Gerber),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Jason  Philip,  Feb  5,  1972. 

Rosario,  Juan  and  Janice  ( Hofstetter),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Shawna  Maria,  Feb.  7, 
1972. 

Schumann,  Paul  and  Dorothy  (Burkholder), 
Wellman,  Iowa,  sixth  child,  third  daughter,  Can- 
delina  Sue,  Jan.  22,  1972. 

Shantz,  Roland  and  Fern  (Brubacher),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  first  child,  Maria  Terese,  Jan.  22, 
1972. 

Snyder,  Mario  and  Egda  (Moron),  Buenos 
Aires,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Paul  Stephen,  Feb. 
26,  1972. 

Stauffer,  H.  Glenn  and  Arlene  (Good),  Telford, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Shannon  David,  Feb. 
7,  1972. 

Steffen,  Mahlon  and  Jean  (Gerber),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Robb  Chris- 
topher, Dec.  20,  1971. 

Swartzendruber,  Winston  and  Corrine  (Miller), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Lori  Faye,  Feb. 
13,  1972. 

Troyer,  Orlo  and  Lorene  (Oaks),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  sop,  Barry  Lee,  Jan. 
21,  1972. 

Troyer,  Stanley  and  Marilyn  (Stahl),  Mt.  Mor- 
ris, Mich.,  second  son,  Kendall  Dean,  Feb.  13, 
1972. 
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Witmer,  Amos  P.,  and  Julia  (Stauffer),  Day- 
ton,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Philip  Richard, 
Feb.  29,  1972. 

Yoder,  Ray  and  Marjorie  (Roth),  Fairview, 
Mich  , first  child,  Ferlin  Scott,  Jan.  10,  1972. 

Yoder,  Robert  and  Linda  (Gascho),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  second  daughter,  Krista  Jo,  Feb.  9,  1972. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Fox — Eberly.  — Kenneth  Fox,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
Red  Run  cong.,  and  Alice  Eberly,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
Bowtnansville  cong.,  by  Howard  Z.  Good,  Feb. 
26,  1972. 

Knepp  — Miller.  — Levi  Knepp,  Loogootee, 
Ind.,  Berea  cong.,  and  Betty  Jane  Miller,  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  Bethel  cong.,  by  David  J.  Graber, 
Jan.  15,  1972. 

Landis  — Detweiler.  — Rodney  Landis,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  Pamela  Lynn  Detweiler,  Telford, 
Pa.,  both  of  Rockhill  cong.,  by  Henrv  L.  Ruth, 
Jan.  15,  1972. 

Martin  — Burkholder.  — Linford  Martin,  Ha- 
gerstown, Md.,  Salem  Ridge  cong.,  and  Jo  Ann 
Burkholder,  Stockertown,  Pa.,  Bender’s  cong.,  by 
Arthur  McPhee,  Mar.  18,  1972. 

Nussbaum  — Geiser.  — Bob  Nussbaum,  Dundee, 
Ohio,  and  Ruth  Geiser,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  both 
of  the  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Feb. 
19,  1972. 

Troyer  — Yoder.  — Firman  Troyer,  Honea 
Path,  S.C.,  Bethany  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Yoder, 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by 
David  J.  Graber,  Nov.  20,  1971. 

Wyse  — N of/iger.  — Terry  Wyse,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  and  Jane  Nofziger,  Morenci,  Mich.,  both 
from  Inlet  cong.,  by  Dale  Wyse,  father  of  the 
groom,  Feb.  12,  1972. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bachman,  John,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Schlabach)  Bachman,  was  born  near  Metamora, 
111.,  Dec.  16,  1889;  died  at  the  Eureka  Hospital, 
Feb.  7,  1972;  aged  82  y.  1 m.  22  d.  On  Sept. 
12,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Bachman, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  Apr.  22,  1935.  On 
Aug.  1,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  Reeser, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Richard, 
John,  Jr.,  Allan,  and  Paul),  one  daughter  (Eileen 
— Mrs.  Eldon  Schertz),  one  step-son  (Russell 
Bachman),  3 stepdaughters  (Minerva — Mrs. 
Johti  Reeb,  Orpha — Mrs.  Eugene  Schertz,  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Gross),  33  grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Harry).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Silas  and 
Edward)  and  2 sisters  (Emma  and  Louisa).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
9,  in  charge  of  Robert  Harnish  and  James  Det- 
weiler; interment  in  Stewart- Harmony  Ceme- 
tery. 

Burkey,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Rosina 
(Bacher)  Burkholder,  was  born  in  Marshall  Co., 
Ind.,  Sept.  10,  1890;  died  at  her  home  at 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  Feb.  17,  1972;  aged  81 
y.  5 m.  7 d.  On  Mar.  10,  1921,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  C.  Burkey,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  Nov.  26,  1969.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Esther  Nisly),  2 sons  (Willis  and  Lloyd),  one  step- 
son (Floyd),  25  grandchildren  and  stepgrandchil- 
dren,  28  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Joe  and 
Levi),  and  2 sisters  (Mary  Shantz  and  Anna  Bru- 
bacher).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 


stepson,  4 brothers,  and  2 grandsons.  She  was 
a member  of  the  West  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  in 
charge  of  Dale  Oswald;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Gascho,  Joel,  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara  (Erb) 
Gascho,  was  born  in  Huron  Co.,  Ont.,  Nov.  26, 
1899;  died  of  a coronary  at  the  South  Huron 
Hospital,  Exeter,  Ont.,  Feb.  23,  1972;  aged  72 
y.  2 m.  28  d.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Samuel, 
Norman,  and  Edwin),  and  2 sisters  (Frances  — 
Mrs.  Percy  Clark  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ravellc).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Zurich  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Westlake 
Funeral  Chapel  Feb.  25,  in  charge  of  Cyril  K. 
Gingerich  and  Ephraim  Gingerich;  interment  in 
Goshen  Mennonite  Cemetery,  Zurich,  Ont. 

Hostetler,  Thersa,  daughter  of  Milo  and 
Clara  Hooley,  was  born  Jan.  8,  1904;  died  at  La- 
grange County  Hospital,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Feb.  22, 
1972;  aged  68  y.  1 m.  14  d.  On  Mar.  8,  1924, 
she  was  married  to  Amos  O.  Hostetler,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Mervin,  Mere- 
dith, and  Mark,  2 foster  daughters  (Marie  — Mrs. 
Walter  Hostetler  and  Betty — Mrs.  Dean  Kauff- 
man. 20  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren 
her  father  and  stepmother,  2 brothers  (Roy 
and  Leonard),  and  2 sisters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Paul 
Hostetler  and  Weltha — Mrs.  Elmer  Miller).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  5 children  and  one 
grandson.  She  was  a member  of  the  Emma  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  her  husband  has  been  serv- 
ing in  the  ministry  for  nearly  48  years.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Emma  Church  Feb.  24, 
in  charge  of  Ivan  Miller,  Joe  Swartz,  and  Ken- 
neth Bontreger. 

Jennings,  William,  was  born  in  east  Tennessee, 
Oct  27,  1874;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb. 
8,  1972;  aged  97  y.  3 m.  12  d.  On  Oct.  6,  1894, 
he  was  married  to  Anna  Good,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  Dec.  21,  1965.  Surviving  are  6 sons 
(Henry,  Ervin,  Joseph,  William  E.,  Ethan,  and 
John)  and  5 daughters  (Mrs.  Stella  Berkey,  Mrs. 
Ada  Wade,  Mrs.  Lina  Swope,  Mrs.  Clara  Rabar, 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Brunk).  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  Jan.  7,  1914,  and  to  the  office  of  bishop 
May  23,  1924.  He  served  the  congregations  at 
Knoxville  and  Concord,  Tenn.,  He  was  also  well 
known  as  an  evangelist.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  at  Concord,  Tenn.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Weavers  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  10,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Kanagy  and  Mahlon  Blosser;  interment  in 
Weavers  Cemetery. 


Lehman,  Vesta,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah 
(Miller)  Witmer,  was  born  at  New  Springfield, 
Ohio,  Jan.  21,  1887;  died  of  a heart  ailment  at 
the  Little  Forest  Medical  Center,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  Feb.  19,  1972;  aged  85  y.  29  d.  On  Nov. 
23,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Homer  F.  Leh- 
man, who  preceded  her  in  death  Feb.  10,  1965. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Joe  Burkholder 
and  Mrs.  Glenn  Coy),  one  son  (Roy),  and  2 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  Russell  Royer  and  Mrs.  Levi  Hurst). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Leetonia  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Seed- 
erly-Mong  Funeral  Home  Feb.  22,  in  charge 
of  Rod  Weber;  interment  in  Midway  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Moose,  Menno  A.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Zook)  Moose,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
Oct.  11,  1890;  died  in  the  Overlook  Medical 
Clinic,  Feb.  24,  1972;  aged  81  y.  4 m.  13  d. 
On  Apr.  3,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Saloma 
Lantz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Duane  A.,  R.  Irvin,  and  C.  Dale),  2 
daughters  (Laura — Mrs.  Paul  Fyffe  and  Gladys  — 
Mrs.  Frank  McFall),  15  grandchildren,  and  3 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
2 sons,  one  daughter,  2 sisters,  and  3 brothers. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Sharp  Funeral  Home,  New  Wilmington,  Pa., 
Feb.  26.  in  charge  of  Leonard  D.  Hershey  and 
Elwin  Gee;  interment  in  Maple  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mumaw,  Minnie  Mary,  daughter  of  David 
and  Barbara  (Yoder),  Hostetler,  was  born  near 
Weilersville,  Ohio,  Feb.  23,  1 883;  died  at  her 
home,  Feb.  16,  1972;  aged  88  y.  11  m.  24  d. 
On  Jan.  30,  1913;  she  was  married  to  Harry 
Mumaw,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Mark)  and  2 daughters  (Gladys  and  Ethel). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  where  her  husband  served  as  deacon. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Salem  Church 
Feb.  20,  in  charge  of  Leon  Shrock,  D.  W.  Hil- 
ty,  Rudy  L.  Stauffer,  and  Frank  Sturpe;  inter- 
ment in  Maple  Grove  Memorial  Park. 

Peachey,  Arlan  D.,  son  of  Glenn  E.  and  Ber- 
tha (Byler)  Peachey,  was  born  at  Petersburg, 
Pa.,  Jan.  24,  1954;  died  at  his  home  Feb.  25, 
1972;  aged  18  y.  1 m.  1 d.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  5 sisters  (Lucille,  Glenda  — Mrs.  Donald 
Hartzler,  Sharon,  Marlene,  and  Ronda),  and  3 
brothers  (Sheldon,  Mark,  and  Timothy).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Allensville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  27,  in 
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charge  of  Paul  Bender,  Raymond  R,  Peachey, 
and  Elrose  Hartzler;  interment  in  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schertz,  Lloyd  D.,  son  of  August  and  Emma 
(Ulrich)  Schertz,  was  born  near  Metamora,  111., 
Apr.  25,  1905;  died  Feb.  8,  1972;  aged  66  y.  9 m. 
14  d.  In  1932  he  was  married  to  Clara  Zehr, 
who  died  Mar.  28,  1938.  On  June  15,  1941,  he 
was  married  to  Vera  Stalter,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Richard  and  Jay),  3 
daughters  (Jean — Mrs.  W.  A.  Redekopp,  Viet- 
ta — Mrs.  David  Hartzler,  and  June),  7 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Ray),  and  2 sisters 
(Blanche  — Mrs.  Emery  Heiser  and  Hilda 
— Mrs.  Raymond  Heiser).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Metamora  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Feb.  12,  in  charge  of  James 
Detweiler;  interment  in  Stewart-Harmony 
Cemetery. 

Weber,  Charlene  Joy,  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Grace  (Bauman)  Weber,  was  born  in  Kitchener, 
Ont„  July  12,  1963;  was  instantly  killed  when 
struck  by  a car  in  Ruinham  Twp.,  where  she 
lived,  Jan.  17,  1972;  aged  8 y.  6 m.  4 d.  Surviv- 
ing are  her  parents,  2 brothers  (Calvin  and 
Glen),  and  her  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eli  Bauman).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of 
Orrie  Gingrich  and  Glenn  Brubacher;  interment 
in  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Luman  H.,  son  of  Amos  and  Amanda 
(Smucker)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Smithville,  Ohio, 
Feb.  15,  1888;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Jan.  26, 
1972;  aged  83  y.  11  m.  11  d.  On  Mar.  1,  1911, 
he  was  married  to  Melissa  Ralston,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  Feb.  10,  1971.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Amos  J.),  4 grandchildren,  and  11 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite  Church.  A memorial 
service  was  held  at  Tuttle  Avenue,  in  charge  of 
John  M.  Shenk.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  Jan.  30,  in  charge  of  Truman  Brunk 
and  Kenneth  Good;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Yoder,  Melissa  Mae,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mae  (Graves)  Ralston,  and  foster  daughter  of 
David  Hilty,  Nampa,  Idaho,  was  born  at  North 
Creek,  Ohio,  May  6,  1890;  died  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Feb.  10,  1971;  aged  81  y.  9 m.  3 d.  On 
Mar.  1,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Luman  Yoder. 
Surviving  is  one  son  (Amos  J.  Yoder),  4 grand- 
children, and  1 1 great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held,  in 
charge  of  Michael  Shenk.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  in  charge  of  Truman  Brunk 
and  John  Shenk;  interment  in  the  Warwick  River 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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The  Time  Between 
Calvary  and  Easter 

By  Ruth  Copeland 


Christ  was  dead. 

And  He  was  buried  in  a sealed  tomb,  around  which  a 
contingent  of  armed  guards  stood  watch. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  our  Lord  defeated  death  — that,  very 
early,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  occurred  the  triumph 
of  the  ages  — that  our  Lord  walked  out  of  the  tomb  in 
glorious  resurrection  power,  and  that,  in  doing  so,  He  made 
certain  our  redemption  from  sin,  and  the  eventual  triumph 
of  right  over  wrong. 

But  the  disciples  did  not  know  this  glad  sequel! 

During  that  gloomy  time  between  Calvary  and  Easter 
when  Christ  lay  dead,  they  felt  bitter  shame  for  their  failure 
to  stand  by  Him.  They  felt  the  sting  of  what  appeared  to 
be  permanent  separation  from  their  loved  One,  the  hope- 
less finality  of  the  sealed  tomb,  the  despair  of  a lost  cause, 
and  the  oppressiveness  of  a satanic  watch.  As  far  as  they 
knew,  the  longed-for  redemption  had  failed;  the  glorious 
hope  for  which  they  had  left  everything  else  was  forever 
gone. 

It  was  the  time  between! 

It  was  the  time  between  the  crucifixion  and  the  resur- 
rection — the  time  between  trial  and  triumph  — the  time 
between  apparent  defeat  and  victory. 

The  time  between  is  a time  when  faith  is  tried. 

Many  heroes  of  God  had  to  live  through  gloomy,  despairing 
times  between. 

Hear  the  bewildered  sob  of  Job  as  he  smarted  under  his 
tragic  losses,  one  after  the  other  in  rapid,  unrelenting  suc- 
cession, totally  in  the  dark  concerning  the  great  controversy 
between  God  and  Satan,  in  which  God  had  named  him  to 
uphold  the  divine  reputation!  Watch  him  on  the  ashes  heap  — 
itching,  aching,  mourning,  with  the  newly-made  graves  of 
his  children  off  in  the  distance,  and  in  his  hands  the  in- 
voices that  confirmed  that  he  had  lost  all  he  ever  owned 
of  this  world’s  goods! 

Watch  Abraham  trudging  up  Mount  Moriah  with  wood  and 
fire,  prepared  to  offer  up  his  only  son  whom  he  so  loved,  and 
in  whom  all  the  promises  of  God  were  embodied! 

Think  of  Joseph,  deserted  and  forgotten  in  an  Egyptian 
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dungeon  — and  after  all  those  dreams! 

Think  of  David,  fleeing  for  his  life  across  the  Brook  Kidron, 
his  throne  seized,  and  his  life  threatened  by  his  own  son! 

Think  of  Daniel  on  his  way  to  the  lions’  den;  and  of  Shad- 
rach,  Meschach,  and  Abednego  on  their  way  to  the  fien 
furnace! 

Think  of  John  the  Baptist,  languishing  in  Herod’s  prison 
with  all  his  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah  fresh  in  hi; 
memory! 

There  were  many  others. 

If  you  walk  with  Christ  very  far,  you,  too,  will  have  to  live 
through  some  times  between.  There  may  be  times  when 
like  Job,  you  will  suffer  sudden  tragedy;  when,  lik< 
Abraham,  you  may  be  asked  to  relinquish  that  which  i: 
dearest  to  you;  when,  like  David,  you  may  retreat  in  seem 
ing  defeat;  when,  like  Joseph,  all  your  dreams  for  the  futun 
appear  to  have  been  mistakes;  when,  like  Daniel,  persecutioi 
looms  large;  when,  like  John  the  Baptist,  a martyr’s  deatl 
must  precede  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise;  when,  like  th< 
disciples,  your  spiritual  itinerary  includes  a garden  when 
sweat  is  blood,  and  you  spot  the  prints  of  a traitor’s  foot 
steps  — to  Calvary,  where  all  you  love  and  believe  in  hang 
on  a cross  — then  to  the  sealed  tomb,  where  all  your  hope 
lie  buried. 

This  may  sound  like  pessimism.  But  it  isn’t.  It  is  opti 
mism! 

For  we  Christians  are  confirmed  optimists.  We  knot 
that  every  Calvary  eventually  has  its  Easter  morning  — i 
we  can  survive  the  time  between! 

After  Job  had  vindicated  his  God,  he  enjoyed  double  fo 
all  that  he  had  lost.  Abraham’s  surrender  of  Isaac  prove 
the  quality  of  his  faith  and  devotion.  Joseph’s  incarnatio 
was  but  a step  up  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Daniel  and  hi 
three  friends  turned  the  thinking  of  a heathen  court  t 
Jehovah.  And  so  on  with  the  rest. 

“Ye  . . . have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord;  that  the  Lor 
is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy”  (Jas.  5:11).  And  w 
know  that  if  we  faint  not  in  the  times  of  the  trying  of  ou 
faith,  “ . . . our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a momen 
worketh  for  us  a far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  ( 
glory”  (2  Cor.  4:17). 

God  — give  us  grace  and  faith  for  the  times  between!  4, 
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If  Probe  Will  Probe 


By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


We  just  finished  a meeting  of  the  leaders  who  are  plan- 
ning for  and  who  are  responsible  to  administer  the  All  Men- 
nonite  Consultation  to  probe  our  efforts  in  evangelism.  The 
planning  is  being  carefully  done.  A symposium  of  papers 
has  been  published  representing  the  ten  areas  of  activity 
through  which  it  is  conceived  that  evangelism  can  take  place. 
This  is  evidence  that  we  believe  people  can  be  brought  to 
faith  in  Christ  by  any  one  of  a number  of  media  and  meth- 
ods of  communicating  the  gospel. 

Probe  however  is  not  to  develop  a new  theology  or 
philosophy  of  evangelism.  It  has  an  inter-Mennonite  dimen- 
sion which  is  most  wholesome.  We  all  in  the  Anabaptist 
tradition  can  and  should  be  able  to  learn  from  each 
other.  Evangelism  is  being  done  among  all  of  us.  We  are 
reaching  out  into  the  North  American  pagan  community.  We 
are  alive  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  working  among  us  and 
through  us.  We  see  evangelism  in  the  peace  and  brotherhood 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  proclamation. 
We  plan  to  share  what  God  is  doing  among  us. 

Then  what  is  Probe  to  do?  Who  among  us  is  not  aware 
that  having  done  so  much,  we  Mennonites  have  done  so 
little,  yet  having  done  so  little  it  has  been  so  much?  What 
can  be  the  value  of  four  days  of  sharing  in  Minneapolis? 
How  can  we  justify  the  expense  of  bringing  the  represen- 
tatives of  our  conferences  and  congregations  together?  Will 
Probe  be  just  another  meeting  of  executives  and  armchair 
strategists,  or  will  it  be  a meeting  of  grass  roots,  of  smog- 
breathers,  of  long-haired  people,  our  rank  and  file,  people, 
pastors,  women,  men,  who  then  can  move  a few  in  their 
congregations  to  communicate  Christ,  and  so  enlarge  the 
family  of  God  among  us?  What  will  be  different  in  First 
Church,  Broad  Street,  or  Elm  Tree  Church  after  Probe  72? 


First 

Shall  I be  first 

To  greet  the  Lord  Easter  morning 
Bringing  spices  and  myrrh? 

But  leaving  them  when  I see  Him 
To  tell  the  news, 

“ The  Lord  is  risen.  ” 

Mary  Alice  Holden 


The  answer  possibly  lies  with  those  among  us  who  don’t 
go.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  or  expect  that  “all”  who  do  not 
go  can  or  will  be  supportive  of  those  who  can  go,  but  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  and  hope  that  a “few”  in  each 
congregation  which  sends  representatives,  can  and  will  sup- 
port these  representatives  in  prayer,  in  concern,  in  open- 
ness, in  readiness  to  act.  This  word  is  to  those  few  — you 
the  reader. 

Why  not  get  a few  together  now  and  try  to  identify 
what  it  will  take  to  enable  your  congregation  to  find  the  un- 
churched and  unsaved  you  are  responsible  for  and  to  lead 
them  to  Christ?  What  help  do  you  need  that  Probe  might 
provide?  There  may  be  “X”  kinds  of  methods  of  evangelism 
you  don’t  believe  in.  Tell  what  kinds  you  do  believe  in 
and  seek  help  to  do  it  your  own  way.  Probe  will  have  work- 
shops in  ten  ways.  If  yours  is  not  one  of  these,  tell  Probe 
what  it  is  and  how  you  are  doing  it.  Probe  wants  to  know! 

Unless  a few  of  those  in  our  congregations  who  don’t 
go  because  they  can’t,  help  those  who  do  go  before  they 
go,  as  well  as  when  they  return,  too  little  will  happen.  This 
will  not  be  the  last  moving  of  the  Spirit  and  response  of 
many  in  our  Mennonite  family  to  evangelize  our  communi- 
ties, but  it  is  one.  Next  year  in  “Key  73”  we  will  be 
stirred  by  the  Spirit  through  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions to  reach  men  and  women  who  are  without  Christ 
and  without  hope. 

Probe  may  not  be  what  we  need  most.  Yet  no  doubt  it 
has  something  we  do  need.  So  let’s  not  expect  it  to  do 
“everything,”  but  let’s  expect  and  allow  it  to  do  “something,” 
and  let  a few  of  us  at  least  open  our  hearts  and  lives  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  Probe  and  expect  it  to  make  a dif- 
ference, even  if  it’s  only  a little  difference!  It’s  the  little 
probes  by  the  many,  rather  than  the  big  probe  by  a few 
that  moves  the  gospel  chariot  along!  “Fear  not,  little 
flock,  for  it  is  your  Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom.”  Let’s  be  ready  to  receive  the  kingdom  now! 

Specifically,  we  can  (1)  secure  and  read  the  Probe  book- 
let, (2)  give  to  see  that  at  least  one  representative  of  our 
congregation  can  go,  (3)  pray  for  Probe  in  all  our  prayers, 
(4)  invite  a small  group  of  interested  persons  to  discuss 
together  the  chapters  in  the  Probe  book,  (5)  agree  what  you 
can  reasonably  expect  from  Probe,  (6)  plan  to  move  forward 
in  your  kind  of  evangelism  with  any  help  your  representa- 
tive brings  back  from  Probe,  and  (7)  support  your  pastor  and 
your  fellow  workers  whom  the  Lord  is  moving  in  evan- 
gelism now  and  share  this  at  Probe.  Then  “Probe”  may 
really  probe  us  all. 
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No  Holes  for 

Remember  those  old  rolltop  desks?  When  you  rolled 
back  the  top  you  saw  a stack  of  cavities  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes  commonly  called  pigeonholes.  Rolltop  desks  have 
been  out  of  style  for  a good  while.  Pigeonholes  in  offices 
have  been  replaced  long  ago  with  other  ways  of  keeping 
track  of  things. 

In  the  church  we  have  clung  to  the  old  pigeonhole  ap- 
proach a good  deal  longer.  Lately,  however,  there  are  sud- 
denly numerous  indications  in  our  congregations  of  increased 
flexibility,  of  a fresh  understanding  of  the  relatedness  be- 
tween this  and  that,  of  a new  appreciation  for  the  whole- 
ness that  is  already  there  in  congregational  life. 

It  is  an  exhilarating  wind  that  is  blowing,  a warm  wind, 
one  which  will  bring  vast  and  welcome  changes  in  congre- 
gational life  in  the  next  several  years.  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  in  it.  The  new  thing  I sense  is  a mood  of  openness  in  the 
brotherhood.  Certainly  that  in  itself  is  the  kind  of  readi- 
ness with  which  God  can  do  a great  deal. 

Some  are  seeing  a new  wholeness  in  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing setting.  Preaching  and  Christian  education  are  being  re- 
lated more  closely.  Sermons  provide  the  well-prepared  in- 
put for  discussion  in  youth  and  adult  Sunday  school  classes. 
Teachers  become  discussion  leaders  rather  than  persons  giv- 
ing a second  sermon  to  smaller  congregations.  Churches 
are  finding  that  this  use  of  two  hours  on  Sunday  morning 
gets  a lot  more  done  and  helps  the  whole  congregation  to 
move  forward  together  as  God’s  people  should. 

Closely  related  is  a second  change  toward  wholeness.  The 
total  worship  service  is  getting  more  flexible  in  some  congre- 
gations. It  changes  from  one  Sunday  to  the  next  as  the  con- 
tent for  the  day  and  the  needs  of  the  people  suggest.  This 
model  makes  possible  a more  creative  use  of  persons  as 
God’s  gifts  to  the  local  congregation.  It  is  much  easier  to 
use  a wide  variety  of  gifts  in  a worship  service  that  starts 
with  people  instead  of  a precut  order  of  worship. 

Another  of  those  sets  of  pigeonholes  that  is  getting  the 
divider  removed  is  Christian  education  and  evangelism.  The 
two  are  much  more  closely  related  than  many  assumed  in 
the  past.  Jesus  had  them  together  in  the  Great  Commision, 
“make  disciples  and  teach.”  The  two  can  no  more  be 
separated  than  two  halves  of  a wheel.  Without  an  equipping 
Christian  education  ministry  evangelism  has  no  content  and 
without  evangelism  Christian  education  has  no  purpose. 
Congregations  are  beginning  to  see  this.  Evangelistic  con- 
gregational action  with  strong  undergirding  Christian  educa- 
tional efforts  are  the  result  of  this  insight.  In  the  process  it 
is  discovered  that  some  of  the  best  Christian  education  hap- 
pens while  the  congregation  is  actually  engaged  in  mission. 

The  old  arguments  about  whether  the  small  group  or  the 
large  group,  whether  input  or  discussion  are  better,  no 


the  Pigeons 

longer  generate  much  heat.  It  is  clear  that  a variety  of  sizes, 
settings,  and  methods  are  helpful.  Some  things  can  be 
done  better  in  small  groups,  some  in  large.  Solid  input  is 
needed  for  informed  and  productive  discussion.  But  the  lec- 
ture or  even  the  sermon,  however  good,  is  short  circuited 
unless  there  is  opportunity  for  “yes,  but,”  reflection,  dis- 
cussion, and  decision. 

There  are  other  old  fences  from  which  at  least  the  top 
rail  is  being  removed.  Women,  for  example,  are  serving 
on  some  church  councils.  Intergenerational  classes  occasional- 
ly are  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  youth  and 
adults.  Children  increasingly  are  taken  seriously  as  a part 
of  the  total  community  of  believers.  Congregations  are  find- 
ing ways  of  including  children  in  their  times  of  celebration, 
of  affirmation,  and  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 

Minister-layman  distinctions  are,  happily,  no  longer  as 
distinct  as  they  once  were.  New  models  of  teamness  are 
emerging.  Various  leadership  gifts,  including  that  of  inter- 
preting the  Bible,  are  being  put  together  in  unique 
and  unusual  ways  for  the  enrichment  of  the  total 
congregation. 

All  of  this  as  the  recently  released  Mennonite  philosophy 
of  education  suggests  is  the  attempt  of  a people  to  define 
their  purposes  as  they  are  discovering  a style  of  discipleship 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  seventies.  That  style  will 
clearly  have  fewer  neatly  compartmentalized  banks  of  pigeon- 
holes than  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


Equal  Respect 

My  brothers!  As  believers  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  you  must  never  treat 
people  in  different  ways,  according  to  their  outward 
appearance.  Suppose  a rich  man  wearing  a gold 
ring  and  fine  clothes  comes  to  your  meeting,  and 
a poor  man  in  ragged  clothes  also  comes.  If  you 
show  more  respect  to  the  well-dressed  man  and 
say  to  him,  “Have  this  best  seat  here,”  but  say 
to  the  poor  man,  “Stand,  or  sit  down  here  on  the 
floor  by  my  feet,”  then  you  are  guilty  of  creating 
distinctions  among  yourselves  and  of  making  judg- 
ments based  on  evil  motives.  — James  2:1-4, 

From  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  (TEV).  Copyright  ® by  American 
Bible  Society,  1966,  1971.  U sed  by  permission. 
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Editorial 


Marks  of  the  Occult 


Current  interest  in  occult  phenomena  has  spread  to  all 
levels  of  society  and  sophistication.  Where  once  witchery, 
clairvoyance,  and  sorcery  were  mostly  underground,  they  are 
now  openly  and  brazenly  advertised.  Even  school  children 
religiously  follow  the  zodiacal  signs  and  wear  charm  brace- 
lets. Films,  music,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  novels  de- 
scribe satanic  encounters,  witchcraft,  demon-possession,  de- 
mon worship,  and  all  kinds  of  unexplainable  situations 
involving  spirits.  Superstition  and  spiritism,  as  well  as  old 
and  new  cults  of  all  kinds,  are  attracting  much  interest  and 
many  adherents. 

So  much  interest  in  the  occult  is  around  that  some  uni- 
versities are  offering  courses  in  such  things  as  witchcraft. 
Books  on  the  occult  are  printed  and  sold  in  abundance.  Re- 
cently an  educational  leader  received  considerable  reaction 
when  he  told  his  teachers  to  take  astrology  into  considera- 
tion in  trying  to  help  students. 

Dr.  James  Bjornstad  of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Christianity,  Oakland,  N.J.,  points  out  that  interest  in  oc- 
cultism is  not  just  a fad.  “Behind  the  fraud  and  superstition 
is  a real  demonic  force.  . . . People  are  going  beyond  them- 
selves to  look  for  knowledge  and  power.  . . . Historically, 
every  time  religion  has  come  to  have  little  meaning  for 
people,  they  have  turned  to  the  occult.” 

In  a recent  volume,  Dictionary  of  Satanism,  the  writer 
points  out  the  great  growth  of  interest  in  the  powers  of  evil 
and  the  occult  and  writes:  “The  words  of  one  song  now  in 
vogue  among  the  devotees  of  acid  rock  are  all  too  revealing: 
‘My  name  is  Lucifer.  . . . Please  take  my  hand.  . . . The 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  all  bear  my  seal.  . . . Your  love  for 
me  has  got  to  be  real.’  In  the  song  Lucifer  promises  to  share 
his  love  until  the  end  of  time,  assuring  the  listener  that  who- 
ever follows  him  will  have  no  regrets.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
pursuits  of  sensual  pkasures,  resistance  to  restraints  in  any 
form,  the  triumph  of  egoism  over  altruism,  of  materialism 
over  spiritualism  — all  are  responses  to  tendencies  deeply 
rooted  in  man’s  psyche.” 

Demonology,  laughed  away  just  a few  years  ago,  suddenly 
has  attracted  much  attention  and  interest.  Suddenly  it  seems 
we  are  sensitized  to  the  spirit  world,  the  unseen,  the  unex- 
plainable which  the  Scripture  has  much  to  say  about.  And 
at  such  a time  it  is  good  to  keep  in  mind  the  Scripture  which 
says,  “Test  the  spirits.”  New  Testament  Christians  lived  in 
the  consciousness  that  Satan  and  his  hosts  were  active  all 
around,  though  unseen,  and  were  in  a battle  against  the 
forces  of  the  Lord  and  His  hosts. 

What  is  happening  and  being  said  today  documents  the 
New  Testament  teaching  on  the  demon  world.  It  is  striking 
how  that  much  theology  has  strangely  stayed  clear  of  this 
subject. 

Now  it  is  striking  that  the  above  description  of  the  re- 
sponses or  attitudes  associated  with  the  occult  are  words 
like  sensual  pleasure,  rebellion,  egoism,  and  materialism. 


Those  are  key  words  to  describe  the  operation  of  demons 
in  the  lives  of  persons  and,  in  light  of  Scripture,  will  char- 
acterize persons’  actions  and  attitudes  in  the  last  times. 

Sensual  pleasure  is  not  something  new.  Yet  the  stress  on 
seeking  satisfaction  in  the  sensual  characterizes  our  day  and 
will  characterize  the  last  times.  Fulfilling  the  sensual,  in  all 
areas,  is  so  central  it  saturates  many  of  the  popular  songs, 
movies,  plays,  and  novels.  The  last  days,  perilous  times,  are 
here  when  people,  many  so-called  Christians  included,  love 
pleasure  more  than  they  love  God.  Was  there  ever  a time 
when  people  were  so  determined  to  satisfy  the  senses  at  the 
cost  of  anything  and  everything  else? 

Further,  resistance  to  restraint  in  any  form  is  also  rampant. 
Rebellion  is  at  every  level  — national,  community,  church, 
and  family.  A common  way  to  explain  the  use  of  drugs, 
the  number  of  dropouts,  and  other  such  mushrooming  prob- 
lems is  to  say  that  such  is  a rejection  against  the  establish- 
ment and  authority.  The  Scripture  says  one  of  the  clear 
marks  of  the  last  time  is  "disobedience  to  parents.” 

Close  relationship  between  demonic  powers  and  drugs  is 
becoming  clearer.  Further,  demonic  powers  can  only  be  cast 
out  by  the  stronger  spiritual  power  of  God.  Listed  in  the  lust 
of  the  flesh  in  Galatians  5 is  the  word  “witchcraft,”  which 
literally  means  the  imbibing  of  drugs  for  some  spiritual  ex- 
perience. 

What  about  the  triumph  of  egoism  over  altruism?  Ego- 
ism, individual  interest  as  a valid  end  of  all  action,  is  the 
essence  of  sin  against  God  and  others.  It  has  always  been 
around.  Yet  certainly  the  new  mood  is  characterized  by  an 
open  stance  of  self-pleasing,  self-indulgence,  and  self-living, 
which  asks  not  only  “give  me  now  what  I want,”  but  also 
“do  nothing  to  hinder  my  fulfilling  every  desire.” 

Listen  to  many  of  the  popular  songs.  Even  many  modern 
religious  songs  portray  little  more  than  a plea  for  God  to 
satisfy  intense,  selfish  desires.  “Lovers  of  their  own  selves” 
speaks  of  doing  their  own  thing  regardless  of  the  results  on 
others  or  regard  for  God’s  will. 

Delusion  by  the  occult  is  nothing  new.  We  have  it  recorded 
in  Acts  8:9-11;  we  are  warned  concerning  its  increase  in  the 
last  days  in  1 Thessalonians  4:14;  2 Timothy  3:14;  Matthew 
24:24;  2 Corinthians  11:14;  2 Thessalonians  2:7-12. 

We  are  told  to  test  the  spirits.  To  do  this  we  must  test 
what  is  happening  by  a close  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Be- 
cause many  are  not  students  of  Scripture,  they  are  being 
swept  by  false  beliefs  and  practices.  Because  they  will  not 
believe  God’s  Word,  they  are  led  to  believe  lies.  Second,  we 
must  test  everything  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Again  the  true  is  God-honoring 
and  builds  greater  obedience  and  love  for  God  and  others.  The 
true  spirit  does  not  lead  to  selfish  living,  self-indulgence  at 
any  point,  or  a craving  for  the  spectacular.  We  must  test  the 
spirits!  — D. 
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The  Message  of  Christopher  Dock 
for  Twentieth-Century  Christians 

By  John  A.  Lapp 


/.  "Learn  to  Know  Thyself  Aright" 

This  bicentennial  is  an  occasion  to  make  a sighting  on 
whence  we  came  and  an  insight  into  who  we  are.  Chris- 
topher Dock  listed  as  one  of  the  rules  of  conduct,  “Learn 
to  know  thyself  aright.”  Though  not  original  with  Dock, 
he  grasped  in  this  rule  No.  65  a fundamental  insight  into 
successful  living.  None  of  us  can  know  ourselves  simply  as 
physical  or  spiritual  beings.  All  of  us  are  products  of  certain 
times  and  places.  All  of  us  have  a history.  It  is  only  with 
a sense  of  history,  a sound  self-knowledge,  that  we  are  able 
to  perform  effectively  on  the  world  stage. 

In  times  of  extraordinarily  rapid  change  our  focus  is  not 
so  much  on  roots  as  on  the  ability  to  shift  with  every  mood 
and  fashion.  The  1960s  was  a decade  particularly  given  to 
a series  of  changing  styles  not  only  in  women’s  dress  but  al- 
so in  styles  of  thought.  In  theology  alone,  we’ve  witnessed 
the  secular  city,  the  death  of  God,  the  discovery  of  hope,  the 
recovery  of  the  transcendent,  and  conferences  on  evangelism. 
When  everything  is  in  such  flux,  when  all  that  appears  to 
be  real  is  change  or  process,  many  of  us  long  for  some  fixed 
points  to  provide  perspective  on  ourselves  and  our  times. 
In  a real  sense  our  anxieties,  fears,  and  frustrations  are  the 
result  of  having  no  sense  of  the  past  for  understanding  the 
future. 

So  our  rediscovery  of  Christopher  Dock,  the  Martyrs  Mir- 
ror, and  the  beauties  of  fraktur  art  have  hopefully  become 
roots  in  a past,  which  can  serve  as  a lodestone  for  guidance 
in  this  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  same  Chris- 
topher Dock,  Martyrs  Mirror,  and  the  fraktur  should  help 
us  “learn  to  know  ourselves  aright.” 

It  is  in  the  person  Christopher  Dock  and  especially  his 
writings  where  we  find  the  essence  of  his  faith  and  thought. 
It  is  likely  true  that  the  man  Christopher  Dock  is  more 
important  than  his  writings;  that  his  character  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  particular  contribution  that  he  made;  that 
he  was  a doer,  a practical  person,  rather  than  a philosopher 
or  theologian.  Most  persons  have  studied  Dock  as  an  edu- 
cator and  have  properly  paid  homage  to  his  pedagogic  ideas. 

Though  Dock  is  an  eighteenth-century  character,  one  must 

John  A.  Lapp  is  from  Akron,  Pa.  This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  address  given  at 
the  Christopher  Dock  Bicentennial,  Oct.  17,  1971. 


be  impressed  with  the  modernity  of  his  ideas.  Now  in  an 
age  of  ecological  awareness,  I am  struck  by  Dock’s  concern 
in  his  will  for  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  land.  After  be- 
queathing his  farm  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband  he  says 
they  “shall  have  no  power  to  spoil  any  green  woods.” 
One  wonders  why  succeeding  generations  found  it  so  easy  to 
thoughtlessly  denude  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Montgomery 
County. 

In  his  educational  thought  and  practice  this  modernity  is 
amply  evident.  Like  some  of  our  contemporaries  he  com- 
mented on  the  “spoiled  state  of  youth.”  More  importantly 
Dock  discovered  long  before  our  own  century  the  impor- 
tance of  children,  a position  far  in  advance  of  his  time  which 
often  considered  children  as  chattels  without  any  rights  as 
human  beings.  It  was  this  high  view  of  the  child  which  pref- 
aced his  own  “special  love  for  youth.”  In  a day  of  overly 
professionalized  education  all  of  us  long  for  teachers  for 
whom  children  are  simply  younger  persons,  also  made  in  the 
image  of  God. 

In  Dock’s  classroom,  discipline  was  purposeful  “given  only 
for  correction,  not  for  harm.”  His  concern  was  not  sim- 
ply to  “slap  the  hand”  or  use  the  “birch  rod”  to  prevent 
an  evil  outburst,  for  as  he  said,  “They  are  not  means  for 
changing  the  wicked  heart.”  Likewise,  his  classroom  was 
the  realm  of  freedom  where  he  expected  voluntary  obe- 
dience. He  used  a variety  of  media  to  get  his  point  across 
— reading,  reciting,  and  singing.  He  was  conscious  of  in- 
dividual differences  between  the  bright  and  the  slower,  both 
of  whom  deserved  good  teaching.  Long  before  the  1970s  he 
knew  the  genius  of  using  older  students  to  teach  the 
younger. 

Likewise,  in  the  spirit  of  our  time  Dock  was  committed  to 
equality  of  education  for  rich  and  poor.  In  an  eloquent 
passage  he  wrote: 

“The  poor  beggar’s  child  in  filth,  rags,  and  lice,  if  he  is 
otherwise  good  and  willing  to  be  taught,  must  be  as  dear  to 
him  (even  if  he  should  not  receive  a penny  for  it  in  this 
life)  as  the  child  of  a rich  man,  from  whom  he  can  expect 
good  compensation  in  this  life,  compensation  for  teaching 
the  poor  child  follows  in  the  next  world.” 

One  cannot  help  asking,  where  have  all  of  Dock’s  ideas 
gone?  Do  we  cultivate  such  commitments  and  sensitivities 
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in  our  time?  Are  our  schools  as  open  to  the  beggar’s  child 
as  to  the  child  whose  parent  can  afford  the  advantages  of 
private  education?  In  a time  of  mass  education  are  we  sensi- 
tive to  students  as  individuals  each  of  whom  is  a significant 
personality? 

II.  "Faith  Proved  Through  Active  Love" 

Our  interest  in  Dock  is  not  in  education  itself,  but  rather 
in  his  message  to  us,  his  spiritual  descendants.  For  Dock 
was  part  of  a movement.  Granted  his  own  pietistic  bent,  his 
commitments,  way  of  life,  and  friendships  suggest  a warm 
sense  of  peoplehood,  of  being  part  of  a company  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  “pilgrimage  of  life”  through  the 
“wilderness  of  the  world.” 

Dock’s  contribution  to  Mennonite  thought  rests  mainly  on 
his  concern  for  ethical  living.  In  the  concluding  paragraphs 
to  School  Management  he  pointedly  says,  “True  saving  faith 
must  include  everything  which  alerts  life  and  a holy  walk 
and  nothing  is  more  acceptable  to  Christ  than  faith  proved 
through  active  love.”  Likewise,  he  observed,  “A  Christian 
must  direct  his  steps  to  grow  daily  and  increase  in  under- 
standing and  life  according  to  the  example  of  the  one  who 
has  created  and  redeemed  him.” 

Like  other  eighteenth-century  Mennonites  Dock  had  a 
clear  notion  of  Nachfolge,  a sixteenth-century  term  we 
translate  discipleship.  In  Dock  such  Nachfolge  rested  right 
at  the  heart  of  his  religious  life.  For  the  Pietist  the  Chris- 
tian life  emphasized  feeling,  acts  of  piety  like  prayer,  medi- 
tation, and  Bible  study.  All  of  these  are  important,  they 
certainly  were  for  Dock,  but  for  Dock  the  “pupils  in  Christ’s 
school  . . . [are]  to  take  up  Christ’s  cross”  and  fol- 
low “the  divine  footsteps.” 

Though  Christopher  Dock  could  say,  “The  heaviest  burden 
lying  on  my  heart  . . . [is]  how  I may  govern  and  direct 
my  household  that  I may  some  time,  out  of  grace,  receive 
a good  testimonial  and  witness  from  the  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep”;  he  was  equally  convinced  that  he  was  “as- 
signed to  this  vocation”  by  God  and  that  he  was  obligated 
“to  promote  the  honor  of  God  and  the  highest  common  wel- 
fare of  men.” 

The  discipleship  of  Christopher  Dock  was  based  solidly 
on  an  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  This  was 
the  central  focus  of  study  in  his  schoolroom.  It  was  a 
discipleship  not  based  on  the  compulsive  legalism  of 
some  of  his  descendants  but  rather  in  the  “free  obedience” 
he  found  in  the  “unmerited  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
Consequently,  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  discipleship 
was  the  absolute  love  revealed  by  Christ  in  his  life,  death, 
and  resurrection.  This  love  is  a divine  gift  expressed  in 
visible  deeds,  in  the  classroom,  toward  the  neighbor  and  to- 
ward the  enemy.  No  less  than  fifteen  of  the  sixty-eight 
questions  appended  to  School  Management  for  teaching  “the 
fear  of  God”  have  to  do  with  how  to  love  one’s  enemies. 
Dock  like  his  Anabaptist  forebears,  was  aware  of  the  suf- 
fering that  the  followers  of  Christ  could  be  expected  to  en- 
dure. Dock  had  a keen  sense  of  the  world  as  a realm  of 
evil  which  constantly  threatened,  overtly  and  covertly,  the 
integrity  of  the  child  of  God. 


This  commitment  to  the  Christian  life  as  discipleship  was 
total.  There  was  no  part  of  life  exempt  — family  life,  po- 
litical life,  religious  life,  or  even  the  schoolroom.  In  one  of 
Dock’s  most  moving  passages  he  observed  that  the  duty  of  the 
schoolmaster  toward  his  children  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
parent.  “Although,”  he  says,  “the  teacher  is  set,  so  to  speak, 
as  a head  over  the  children,  here  also  Christ  is  our  Head, 
and  it  is  according  to  His  command  that  we  are  to  conduct 
and  manage  our  household  of  children.” 

III.  "Here  Also  Christ  Is  Our  Head" 

Before  suggesting  the  message  of  Dock  to  us  we  should 
point  out  some  of  the  differences  between  his  times  and 
ours.  Dock  was  a pioneer  in  a relatively  new  and  unpopu- 
lated region.  We  live  in  the  middle  of  the  world’s  greatest 
concentration  of  urban  people  — the  American  megalopolis 
or  the  seaboard  city  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Portland, 
Maine. 

Dock  lived  in  the  countryside  before  the  day  of  modern 
locomotion.  We  live  in  suburbia.  Dock  paid  a tax  of  one 
half  penny/sterling  per  acre  per  year  (less  than  $5.00  for 
his  100  acres)  compared  to  our  taxes  of  $3,000  per  100 
acres  per  year  today. 

Dock  lived  in  an  agricultural  economy  where  it  took 
eighty  persons  working  the  soil  to  feed  every  100  persons. 
We  live  in  an  industrial  society  where  five  farmers  can  feed 
100  persons  with  much  to  spare. 

Dock  lived  in  a society  that  was  poor,  living  at  subsistence 
level.  His  congregation  was  made  up  of  as  many  redemp- 
tioners  — servants  working  off  their  passage  money  — as 
free  men.  Our  society  is  rich  and  overdeveloped  so  that 
abundance  threatens  to  engulf  us  as  we  destroy  the  soil 
with  an  overdose  of  fertilizers,  the  landscape  with  a maze 
of  roads,  and  ravage  our  forests  and  hills  to  provide  energy 
for  our  comfortable  living. 

Dock  lived  in  a peaceful  society.  He  was  grateful  that 

“Pennsylvania  has  not  yet  been  so  badly  infected  by  this 
infectious  and  evil  poisonous  plague  as  the  countries  that 
have  been  harassed  and  covered  with  bloody  war.  For  among 
the  rough  and  undisciplined  soldiers  neither  propriety  nor 
honor  is  regarded,  but  without  hesitation  and  fear  of  God 
or  men  they  practice  all  sorts  of  evils  in  word,  gesture,  and 
deeds.” 

Before  Dock  died,  however,  war  broke  out.  I have  had  to 
wonder  if  Dock  could  at  all  forsee  the  possibility  that  his 
descendants  200  years  later  would  live  in  a society  built 
on  war  and  the  preparations  for  war.  Today  the  largest 
single  branch  of  our  government  is  the  military  arm,  the 
largest  single  dispersal  of  government  funds  is  for  warmaking. 
Peaceful  Pennsylvania  is  now  part  of  a nation  which  is 
feared  around  the  world  for  its  selfishness  and  belligerence. 

Dock  lived  in  a society  whose  orientation  was  generally 
Protestant  and  Christian.  His  neighbors,  if  not  Mennonite 
or  Brethren,  were  German  Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  Mora- 
vian. The  Pennsylvania  government  was  run  by  Quakers 
who  renounced  the  use  of  force.  Society  itself  was  con- 
sidered to  be  part  of  the  search  to  create  a Christian  com- 
monwealth. In  our  time  Protestant  dominance,  always  more 
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myth  than  actuality,  has  ended.  We  live  with  Catholic, 
Jews,  and  nonreligious  neighbors.  But  most  of  all,  our  society 
is  based  on  a national  ethos,  Americanism,  rather  than 
any  distinctly  Christian  point  of  view. 

We  could  add  other  comparisons.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  Mennonite  congregations  of  1771  would  have  been  small 
compared  to  the  Franconia  and  Eastern  District  congrega- 
tions of  our  time.  Then  there  were  less  than  twenty  com- 
pared to  some  seventy-five  today.  All  the  pastors  were  self- 
supporting.  Congregational  life  would  have  centered  in  a 
sense  of  common  obedience  and  brotherhood  rather  than 
either  in  public  services  or  the  frantic  activity  of  our 
times.  Congregations  met  in  simple  meetinghouses.  There 
were  no  evening  services,  extended  or  special  meetings, 
choirs,  musical  instruments,  church  high  schools,  colleges, 
mission  boards,  or  overseas  services.  There  was  a confer- 
ence made  up  of  ministers  and  deacons  which  met  twice  a 
year  for  mutual  edification  and  promotion  of  the  common 
faith,  not  to  administer  a program. 

Christopher  Dock  lived  in  a time  when  Mennonites  were 
a small  group  with  little  consciousness  of  being  part  of  a 
powerful  movement.  They  still  felt  the  pain  of  discrimination 
and  persecution.  While  at  that  time  there  were  as  yet  no 
schisms  among  Montgomery  and  Bucks  County  Mennonites, 
there  was  a constant  stream  of  people  leaving  for  what 
appeared  to  be  the  fresher  waters  of  surrounding  churches. 
But  it  was  only  seven  years  after  Dock’s  death  that  the 
first  schism  took  place,  the  Funkite  split.  And  that  itself 
was  a very  modern  event.  The  problem  had  to  do  with  the 
realm  of  politics — payments  of  war  taxes  and  relationships 
to  the  fledgling  American  government.  Like  today,  political 
issues  were  those  most  threatening  to  the  unity  of  the 
church. 

What  then  would  Dock  have  to  tell  us?  What  can  we 
learn  from  Dock  for  our  present  situation? 

First  of  all  we  can  learn  from  Dock  a fearless  openness 
to  the  future.  He  was  a pioneer  in  a pioneering  genera- 
tion. More  significantly  he  pioneered  in  new  forms  and 
styles  of  education. 

Few  of  us  consider  ourselves  pioneers.  We  are  preoc- 
cupied maintaining  our  position  in  the  present.  But  as 
already  hinted  at,  we  live  in  desperate  times.  We  are  not 
with  Dock  in  the  early  stages  of  new  society  but  are 
rather  living  amid  a collapsing  culture.  William  O’Neill  has 
entitled  his  study  of  the  1960s  in  the  U.S.,  Coming  Apart. 
Nevertheless,  we  hesitate  to  create  new  models  of  life, 
rather  we  are  inclined  to  preserve  the  power  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  white,  Protestant  middle  class.  These 
same  people  unfortunately  are  usually  ready  to  use  all 
forms  of  violence  to  preserve  the  imperfections  of  the 
status  quo. 

Dock,  however,  had  a consciousness  based  on  a faith 
that  present  history  was  only  the  momentary  beginning 
of  eternity.  Whatever  he  did  was  in  the  light  of  that  fu- 
ture. He  spoke  of  living  in  the  valley;  the  mountain 
lay  before  him.  His  judgments  of  people,  of  politics,  of 
the  church  were  based  on  the  expectancy  that  the  future 
would  be  better.  This  meant  Dock  lived  lightly  in  this 


world.  He  was  truly  a stranger  and  pilgrim,  ready  to  create 
a new  society  when  the  old  was  no  longer  viable. 

The  first  word  from  Dock  then  is  to  live  loose,  live 

lightly.  We  must  not  get  so  preoccupied  with  life  in  the 

present  that  we  forget  that  the  more  important  life  is 

beyond.  We  must  not  make  gods  out  of  the  status  quo  so 
we  are  unable  to  hear  God’s  call  to  create  new  styles  of  life 
both  for  now  and  the  future.  We  must  take  our  signals  from 
the  way  things  ought  to  be  rather  than  from  the  way 
things  are. 

Second,  we  can  learn  from  Dock  a fresh  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  as  “faith  proved  through  active  love.” 

Dock  was  a sectarian.  So  are  we!  Whether  Mennonite  or 
not.  Dock  sensed  that  not  all  forms  and  varieties  of  Chris- 
tianity were  the  same.  He  had  seen  the  Catholic  and 

Protestant  models.  They  had  failed  to  meet  the  rigorous 
demands  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  early  church.  Dock 
had  seen  those  who  professed  faith  without  the  fruits  of 
faith.  He  had  seen  those  who  were  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  but  lacked  the  substance  of  the 
gospel. 

Today,  we  too  hear  many  voices  professing  to  describe 
the  essence  of  the  gospel.  Some  tell  us  to  only  believe, 
simply  have  faith.  Others  urge  us  to  use  the  Christian 
sword  to  initiate  a revolution.  Dock  rather  tells  us  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  to  imitate  His  style  of  life. 
Dock  was  aware  how  easy  it  was  to  separate  faith  from 
ethics,  belief  from  life.  He  would  say  with  Hans  Denk  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  “no  man  can  know  Christ  truly 
except  he  follow  Him  daily  in  life.”  The  propagandists  of 
cheap  grace  and  a Madison  Avenue  Christ  have  never  been 
so  popular  as  in  our  own  time.  If  we  would  hearken  to  Dock 
our  faith  will  not  be  sentiment  but  an  active  love  in  the 
midst  of  the  hard  realities  of  the  world. 

Third,  we  can  learn  from  Dock  a fresh  view  of  Christ  as 
the  Lord  of  all  of  life.  Dock’s  affirmation  about  the  class- 
room— “Here  also  Christ  is  our  Head”  — covered  his 
entire  life.  For  Dock,  the  risen  Christ  was  Lord  of  all  of 
life  or  his  faith  was  in  vain. 

In  Dock’s  time,  like  ours,  there  were  many  gods  who  vied 
for  the  allegiance  of  men.  There  was  the  god  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson  immortalized  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  five  years  after  Dock’s  death.  In 
memorable  words  the  fathers  of  the  nation  spoke  of  the 
“laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  god.”  This  is  the  god  men- 
tioned on  our  coins,  “In  God  we  trust.”  But  this  wasn’t  the 
god  of  Christopher  Dock.  The  god  of  nature  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  deist  God,  far  removed  from  the  day-to-day 
working  of  the  universe,  far  removed  from  the  redemptive 
mission  of  God  in  Christ. 

Another  god  Dock  most  certainly  knew  about  was  the 
harsh,  vindicative  God  of  Puritan  New  England,  a god  more 
given  to  judgment  than  to  forgiveness,  a god  more  famous 
for  leading  crusades  than  for  suffering  love. 

Dock’s  God  was  Yahweh,  the  Father  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  He  was  the  Father  of  our  Lord  who  triumphed 
through  suffering.  His  Lord  demanded  total  allegiance, 
even  in  the  classroom,  even  unto  death. 
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What's  A 
Career  Program? 


Can  I get  a job?  Today  that's 
the  No.  1 question.  Hesston's 
career  programs  are  an  at- 
tempt to  help  find  an  answer. 

The  object  is  simply  to  pro- 
vide a two  year  educational 
experience  that  will  lead  to  a 
job  in  a field  where  openings  exist.  Not  just  technical 
courses,  but  a combination  of  general  education  and 
the  necessary  technical  and  elective  offerings.  A career 
envelops  the  whole  person:  head,  hands,  and  heart. 
An  education  for  a specific  career  must  inspire  and 
teach  the  mind,  the  body,  and  the  soul. 

Laban  Peachey 
President 
Hesston  College 


What's  Different  About  A Hesston 
Career  Program?  There  are  three  mai°r  differ- 

ences.  The  first  is  the  Founda- 
tion Studies  requirement  of 

broadening,  general  educa- 
tion courses  (19  hours).  The 
Foundation  Studies  Program 
is  the  base  on  which  every 
Hesston  career  option  builds. 
Foundations  courses  include 
religion,  psychology,  etc.,  and 
are  creatively  packaged  to 

focus  on  developing  the  whole 
person. 

A second  plus  is  the  chance  to  live  in  a dorm  on  a 

modern  campus  with  the  maturing  experience  of 

rubbing  elbows  with  peers  the  majority  of  whom  are 
seeking  God's  will  for  their  lives. 

The  third  is  the  influence  of  profs  who  are  well 
qualified — but  most  important — they  are  all  dedicat- 
ed Christians.  Clayton  Beyler 

Dean 

Hesston  College 
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0 Career  Programs  For 
The  Two-year  Student 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNOLOGY  For  the  student  interested  in  pursuing  elec- 
tronics as  a career.  Job  opportunities  exist  in  the  areas  of  radio  and 
TV  servicing,  electronic  technician,  and  licensed  radio  and  TV  station 
engineers.  The  program  will  lead  to  an  Associate  in  Arts  Degree  from 
Hesston,  and  licensing  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  The 
program  seeks  to  give  the  student  a balanced  education  with  general 
education  courses,  electronics  courses  and  on-the-job  earning  and  learn- 
ing experiences  through  Hesston’s  Work/Study  Program. 

PROFESSIONAL  CHILD  CARE  Open  to  both  men  and  women  with  em- 
phasis on  child  development,  child  rearing,  and  learning  for  the  pre- 
school child.  The  program  leads  to  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree.  Gradu- 
ates will  be  ready  to  work  in  most  states  in  day  care  centers  and  nursery 
schools,  and  when  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  teachers,  in  kinder- 
gartens. They  might  also  work  with  children  in  hospitals,  institutions, 
camps,  recreation  centers,  on  playgrounds,  or  with  children  in  their  own 
home.  This  program  can  also  be  used  as  a stepping-stone  into  a four- 
year  degree  program  with  a major  in  education  or  social  service. 

AUTOMOTIVE-POWER  TECHNOLOGY  For  the  young  man  heading  for  a 
career  in  the  automotive  servicing  fields  as  a service  manager,  service 
technician,  sales  representative,  or  related  vocation.  Up  to  12  credit 
hours  can  be  earned  in  actual  work  experience  through  Hesston's  Work/ 
Study  Program.  Some  of  the  work/learning  time  can  also  be  earning 
time — making  a reduction  in  college  costs.  This  course  also  provides 
excellent  background  for  an  overseas  mission  or  PAX  assignment. 


BUSINESS-MIDDLE  MANAGEMENT  This  Program  is  open  to  both  men 
and  women.  It  leads  to  an  Associate  in  Arts  Degree  and  includes  eco- 
nomics, accounting,  data  processing,  management  principles  and  pro- 
cedures. Up  to  12  credit  hours  can  be  earned  in  actual  work  experience 
through  Hesston's  Work/Study  Program.  Some  of  the  work/learning 
time  can  also  be  earning  time — making  a reduction  in  college  costs. 
Any  person  who  is  interested  in  retailing,  operating  a franchise,  manag- 
ing a small  business,  or  working  in  middle  management  in  a larger 
firm  should  consider  the  program. 

BUSINESS-MIDDLE  MANAGEMENT  (with  computer  emphasis)  Similar  to 
above  plan  but  includes  more  computer  science  courses.  Computer  work 
will  be  done  on  the  IBM  System  3.  Up  to  12  credit  hours  can  be  earned 
in  actual  work  experience  through  Hesston’s  Work/Study  Program.  Some 
of  the  work/learning  time  can  also  be  earning  time — making  a reduction 
in  college  costs.  This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  the  young  person 
to  step  into  the  in-service  training  program  of  the  data  processing  de- 
partment at  the  hiring  institution. 

NURSING— R.N.  PROGRAM  Open  to  both  men  and  women.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  the  graduate  earns  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree  in  Nursing 
and  is  qualified  to  take  the  state  board  examinations  to  become  a 
registered  nurse.  This  program  has  been  operating  at  Hesston  since 
1966  and  there  is  a strong  demand  for  graduates.  The  Hesston  College 
Division  of  Nursing  is  accredited  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Nursing 
and  by  the  Department  of  Associate  Degree  Programs  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing. 

RESIDENTIAL  BUILDING  TECHNOLOGY  Leads  to  Associate  in  Arts  degree. 
Offers  well  balanced  combination  of  building  trades,  electrical,  business 
and  related  courses.  Up  to  12  credit  hours  can  be  earned  in  actual  work 
experience  through  Hesston’s  Work/Study  Program.  Some  of  the  work/ 
learning  time  can  also  be  earning  time — making  a reduction  in  college 
costs.  For  young  men  who  want  to  pursue  a career  in  the  building  trade, 
mobile  home,  and  modular  construction  fields.  This  is  the  nation’s  lead- 
ing employment  market  and  a career  training  option.  It  also  provides 
excellent  background  for  domestic  or  foreign  mission  fields. 

PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  Leads  to  an  Associate  in  Arts  Degree.  It 
includes  27  hours  of  secretarial  and  business  courses.  Up  to  12  credit 
hours  can  be  earned  in  actual  work  experience  through  Hesston's  Work/ 
Study  Program.  Some  of  the  work/leaming  time  can  also  be  earning 
time — making  a reduction  in  college  costs.  For  the  young  person  who 
wants  to  excel  in  the  office,  there  is  enough  actual  work  experience  to 
prepare  one  for  a responsible  personal  secretary's  position  upon  gradu- 
ation. 

HOMEMAKING  FOR  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  Hesston  also  has  an  excit- 
ing package  of  home  economics,  child  care,  and  other  courses  that 
prepare  a young  lady  for  a career  as  a mother  and  homemaker.  This 
may  well  be  the  most  vital  career  option  open — yet  no  one  seriously 
attempts  to  prepare  for  it. 

Where  is  today's  educational  system  focusing  on  the  creation  of 
strong  homes?  Here  is  a serious  approach.  The  depth  of  the  plan 
carries  far  beyond  simple  high  school  home  economics  courses. 


Work/Study  Concept 

A major  plank  in  the  Hesston  Career  program  structure  is  work/study 
Students  can  take  up  to  12  credit  hours  where  they  will  be  workinc 
directly  in  their  chosen  field.  That's  up  to  1200  actual  working  hours  ir 
the  vocation  area.  Early  applicants  will  have  a better  chance  to  obtair 
work  assignments  in  earning  positions.  This  can  reduce  college  cost 
considerably. 

Placement  Service  For  Graduates 

Hesston  College  is  establishing  a placement  service  for  graduates  ii 
her  two-year  career  programs.  A complete  resume  will  be  prepared  an< 
circulated  to  employment  agencies,  major  employers  and  church  agencie 
in  areas  the  graduates  will  select. 


HESSTON  COLLEGE 
HESSTON,  KANSAS  67062 


Use  Coupon  For 
Complete  Details 


■ 

! 


CAREERS  PROGRAM  HESSTON  COLLEGE,  Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
Please  send  details  on  the  following:  □ Homemaking  for  Future 


□ Electronics  Technology 

□ Professional  Child  Care 

□ Automotive- Power  Technology 
[[]  Business-Middle  Management 

(with  computer  emphasis) 

□ Business-Middle  Management 

□ Nursing-R.N.  Program 

□ Residential  Building  Technology 

□ Professional  Secretary 


Homemakers 
Also  send  the  following: 

□ 1972-73  Viewbook 
(similar  to  a catalog) 

□ Work/Study  Information 

□ Financial  Aid  Informatioi 

□ Achievement  Awards 

□ Scholarship  Information 

□ 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


. State. 


.Zip- 


Phone. 


Today,  too,  we  are  confronted  with  false  gods.  The 
god  of  the  nation,  the  god  of  war,  the  god  of  wealth,  the 
god  of  security.  The  genius  of  each  of  these  gods  is  first 
of  all  to  get  us  to  divide  our  loyalties  and  second  to  have 
us  capitulate  to  their  demonic  power. 

The  message  of  Dock  is  that  the  true  God  revealed  in 
Christ  should  be  our  Head.  This  Lord  demands  a new  style 
of  life  from  His  followers.  With  Christ  as  Lord,  love  will 
dominate  the  classroom,  nonresistance  will  be  the  ethic  of 
the  new  politics,  sharing  and  mutual  aid  will  be  the  Chris- 
tian economics.  These  new  values  grow  out  of  a church 
made  up  of  believers  organized  as  a brotherhood.  Where 
Christ  is  Lord,  no  part  of  life  will  be  exempt  from  the 
concern  of  the  church. 

IV.  'There  Is  a Covenant  Established" 

A concluding  question  is  still  worth  pondering,  What  has 
kept  us,  the  spiritual  heirs  of  Christopher  Dock,  together 
these  200  years? 

We  know  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  center  of  faith 
rested  in  the  covenant.  This  covenant  of  grace  and  obe- 
dience needed  to  be  periodically  renewed.  And  indeed  even 
then  fewer  and  fewer  kept  the  faith  until  God  in  a dramatic 
event  inaugurated  the  new  covenant. 

Christopher  Dock  sensed  the  importance  of  a conscious 
commitment  to  God  and  his  fellowmen.  In  rule  No.  101  for 
children  he  stated,  “Consider  that  between  thee  and  the 
triune  God  there  is  a covenant  established  in  which  He 
hath  promised  to  love  and  bless  thee,  but  that  thou  also 
art  bound  to  love  and  obey  Him  implicitly.” 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  our  forefathers  had  a cov- 
enant which  they  kept.  They  kept  the  faith.  They  passed 
it  on.  The  Mennonite  tradition  has  been  a corporate 
rather  than  an  individualized  faith.  This  has  been  a secret 
to  our  survival. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traditions  of  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference is  the  concluding  action  of  the  conference  at  each 
of  its  meetings.  Ever  since  conference  minutes  have  been 
kept — beginning  in  1909 — and  perhaps  reaching  back  to 
the  time  of  Christopher  Dock,  each  conference  session 
has  ended  with  a commitment  on  the  part  of  all  the  partici- 
pants. The  words  recorded  by  the  secretary  are:  “This 
conference  still  desires  to  continue  in  the  simple  and  non- 
resistant  faith  of  Christ.”  These  words  hallowed  with  age, 
symbolize  the  commitment  our  forefathers  made  so  that 
we  today  can  commemorate  their  faith.  These  words  might 
well  be  called  the  Franconia  Covenant.  I know  of  no  com- 
parable corporate  decision  of  such  duration  in  any  other 
Mennonite  conference.  They  neither  perpetuate  an  arid 
tradition  nor  do  they  represent  a meaningless  symbol. 
For  old  Franconia,  as  Harold  Bender  affectionately  called 
us,  has  a vitality  I believe  Christopher  Dock  would  be  proud 
of. 

Nevertheless  there  are  dangers  and  temptations  on  the 
horizon.  The  threats  to  the  integrity  of  the  faith  and  the 
church  have  never  been  as  insidious  or  as  powerful. 
We  have  mentioned  some.  We  have  not  yet  proven  we  can 
keep  the  faith  in  an  urban,  rich,  ideological  society.  But  I 


am  hopeful.  If  history  continues,  I hope  our  heirs,  if  not 
we,  can  commemorate  in  1983  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  our  forefathers  coming  to  this  land,  in  2025  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  Franconia  Conference 
and  in  2071  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Christopher  Dock.  These  will  only  be  possible  if  we  keep 
the  faith  of  Christopher  Dock;  a faith  based  on  the  profound 
conviction,  that  each  of  us  must  “learn  to  know  ourselves 
aright,”  a “faith  proved  through  active  love,”  and  a faith 
that  claims  wherever  and  in  whatever  circumstances  “here 
also  Christ  is  our  Head.  ” 

The  question  before  each  of  us  as  individuals  and  all  of 
us  as  a community  of  faith  is  profound:  Are  we  keeping  the 
covenant  that  has  been  established?  Will  we  “continue  in 
the  simple  and  nonresistant  faith  of  Christ”?  ^ 


NOTE:  All  references  are  to  Dock’s  writings  found  in  Gerald  C.  Studer’s  Christo- 
pher Dock:  Colonial  Schoolmaster  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1967). 


Broken  Bottles  or  Fresh  Wine? 

“And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles:  else  the 
new  wine  doth  burst  the  bottles,  and  the  wine  is  spilled, 
and  the  bottles  will  be  marred:  but  new  wine  must  be  put 
into  new  bottles”  (Mk.  2:22). 

Our  Lord  used  the  illustration  of  new  wine  in  this  pas- 
sage to  speak  of  a new  kind  and  quality  of  spiritual  life.  It 
speaks  of  a fresh  and  dynamic  moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  God  which  is  so  full  of  life,  vi- 
tality, and  moving  with  urgency;  it  cannot  be  contained. 

The  fresh  wine  of  which  Jesus  speaks  here  is  for  a far 
greater  purpose  than  bursting  old  wineskins.  Perhaps  too 
often  we  think  primarily  of  the  “wineskins”  we  believe  need 
bursting,  rather  than  the  reality  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit 
within  us. 

The  most  urgent  question  for  us  to  face  is  not  shall  we  or 
shall  we  not  break  with  this  or  that  tradition.  It  is  rather 
to  search  our  souls  to  see  if  we  are  being  possessed,  con- 
trolled, and  driven  by  such  a dynamic  fullness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  the  surge  of  life  and  the  vitality  He  brings  cannot 
but  burst  forth.  The  bursting  of  old  wineskins  is  not  the  end 
of  this  illustration,  but  the  secondary  result  of  the  action  of 
the  surging  life  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
Christian. 

Is  your  life  in  Christ  dull,  static,  lifeless,  and  routine?  Or 
are  you  tasting  the  freshness  and  power  of  the  Spirit’s 
presence  and  fullness?  Caution:  If  you  really  let  the  Spirit 
fill  and  control  your  life,  be  ready  to  meet  the  challenge! 
You  may  have  to  accept  the  fact  of  some  bursted  “old 
wineskins.”  — David  W.  Mann 
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Till  we  all  become. . .full  grown  in 
the  Lord  to  the  point  of  being  filled 
with  Christ.  Ephesians  4:13 


MENIMONITE  MUTUAL 
AID  ASSOCIATION 
1110  North  Main  Street 
Goshen,  Indiana  46526 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Christianity  and  the  Future: 
Interterm  Seminar 


and  especially  on  the  priority  that  belongs 
to  evangelism.  Deep  concern  centered  on 
the  plight  of  the  minorities  in  our  culture, 
and  a spontaneous  movement  resulted  in  an 
offering  the  last  SAS  session  for  the  Com- 
passion Fund. 

The  seminar  was  interdisciplinary  in 
character,  intellectually  stimulating,  and 
spiritually  challenging.  I thank  God  for  the 
privilege  of  having  been  a participant.  — 
J.  C.  Wenger. 


Core  discussion  groups,  such  as  the  one  led  by  Sol  Yoder,  visiting  professor  from  Hesston 
College,  met  at  9:00  a.m.  daily  to  deal  with  major  issues  raised  during  the  seminar. 


A year  of  committee  work , correspon- 
dence, and  numerous  revisions  in  planning 
concluded  when  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
closed  a ten-day  interterm  seminar  on  the 
theme  “ Christianity  and  the  Future.”  About 
100  persons  registered  for  the  interdisci- 
plinary seminar.  “One  of  the  exciting  things 
about  this  event  was  that  the  entire  campus 
was  involved  in  a single  enterprise  — that 
is,  it  grappled  with  the  future  of  nature,  the 
future  of  art,  of  politics,  and  of  faith."  — 
Richard  A.  Showalter. 

Students  and  faculty  who  participated  in 
EMC’s  Spring  Seminar,  Feb.  29  through 
Mar.  10,  found  it  most  stimulating.  The 
theme,  “Christianity  and  the  Future,”  could 
not  have  been  more  exciting  and  relevant. 
The  first  week,  Edward  Stoltzfus,  minister 
from  Iowa  City,  led  the  daily  Bible  studies; 
and  the  second  week  the  leader  was  Stuart 
Briscoe  of  Brookfield,  Wis.  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder  of  Goshen  College  and  John  H. 
Yoder  of  Goshen  Seminary  provided  worth- 
while input.  Jan  Gleysteen  also  gave  his 
slide-lecture  presentation,  “Faith  of  Our 
Fathers.”  Other  speakers  were  S.  Wesley 
Jackson,  an  ecologist  from  Sacramento  State 
College;  Lloyd  J.  Ogilvie  of  Hollywood; 
Editor  Charles  A.  Wells  of  Between  the 
Lines;  Archie  Penner  of  Ashland  Seminary 
(Brethren);  Elmer  Neufeld  of  Bluffton  Col- 
lege; Crystal  Theodore  of  Madison  College; 
President  Myron  S.  Augsburger;  and  Lupe 
de  Leon  of  the  Minoritv  Ministries  Council 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  A.  J.  Klassen  of 


“Martyrs  Mirror  Oratorio,”  a musical  drama 
depicting  16th-century  Anabaptist  history,  was 
presented  Mar.  4 and  5 as  part  of  a weekend 
emphasis  on  Mennonites  and  the  arts. 


the  Mennonite  Brethren  Seminary  could  not 
come  because  of  sudden  illness. 

There  were  dynamic  addresses,  small- 
group  discussions,  symposia  for  analysis 
and  synthesis,  plays,  films,  and  music  spe- 
cials. Two  outstanding  features  were  the 
film.  The  Quiet  in  the  Land,  and  the  Mar- 
tyrs Mirror  Oratorio,  both  of  which  were 
given  twice. 

Attention  focused  on  the  needs  occasioned 
by  poverty,  by  racism,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  environment  through  technology. 


Broadcast  Board 
Sets  Course 

Mennonite  Broadcast’s  board  of  trustees 
considered,  on  Feb.  19,  (1)  themes  for  pro- 
grams in  1972-73;  (2)  accepted  a set  of 
guidelines  for  relationships  with  national 
Mennonite  churches  overseas  involved  in 
broadcasting,  and  (3)  granted  approval  of 
tentative  budget  planning  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  in  1971  observed  “Twenty  years 
of  witness  that  Jesus  is  Lord.” 

Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  executive  director, 
told  the  trustees  that  “Christian  forgive- 
ness— bearing  the  brunt  of  another’s  sins 
— is  one  message  that  needs  to  be  com- 
municated through  MBI’s  radio,  television, 
and  literature  programs  during  the  coming 
year.” 

In  relationship  to  overseas  churches,  the 
trustees  agreed  that  MBI  should  develop 
and  maintain  expertise  as  a producer,  con- 
sultant, and  resource  center,  and  transfer 
to  national  churches  and  mission  boards 
the  responsibility  for  releases  and  follow- 
up activity. 

In  financial  projections  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  Lewis  E.  Strite,  chairman  of  the 
Board,  voiced  deep  concern  about  the  need 
to  delete  the  production  of  a new  series  of 
radio  spots  at  a time  when  demand  for 
them  is  increasing. 

In  other  actions,  the  Board: 

— approved  the  addition  of  an  assistant 
to  the  Heart  to  Heart  broadcast  for  women 
to  meet  expanding  opportunities  and  to 
contemporize  future  programming. 

— authorized  a visit  to  the  United  States 
of  Vasil  Magal,  speaker  on  MBI’s  Russian 
broadcast,  Golos  Drooga,  to  work  through 
long-range  plans  for  the  broadcast  and  to 
report  to  American  churches  the  challenge 
and  the  rewards  of  the  broadcast  to  the 
Russian-speaking  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

— supported  the  syndication  of  radio  talks 
and  the  preparation  of  cassetted  materials 
for  churches  and  the  media. 

Survey  Indicates 
Filmstrip  Use 

A recent  survey  of  selected  Mennonite 
Church  congregations  indicates  that  34  per- 
cent used  the  filmstrip  set  Your  Church 
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and  Small  Groups.  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  mailed  the  set  to  its 
800  constituent  congregations  in  September 
197b  as  part  of  the  1971  Fall  Missions 
week  emphasis. 

The  filmstrip  package  includes  a two- 
part  filmstrip,  scripts,  a record,  and  the 
booklet  Housefellowships  on  which  the 
filmstrip  is  based.  The  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  also  participated  in 
the  set’s  production  and  is  promoting  its 
use  in  seminars  and  workshops. 

Every  fifth  pastor  on  the  Mission  Board’s 
mailing  list  was  sent  the  questionnaire  to 
help  determine  the  project’s  usefulness. 
Harold  Weaver  and  Steve  Eigsti  of  Menno- 
nite Audiovisual  Services  conducted  the 
survey.  Although  34  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents indicated  that  the  filmstrip  was 
used,  another  43  percent  indicated  “not 
yet  . . . plan  to  in  the  future.’’ 

Use  of  audiovisuals  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  still  reflects  the  “filler  package” 
rather  than  “resource,”  Eigsti  feels.  He 
said  that  the  use  of  the  Housefellowships 
filmstrip  in  one  session,  instead  of  two  as 
designed,  with  minimal  interaction  in  a 
large  group  no  doubt  reduced  its  effective- 
ness, although  almost  all  respondents  in- 
dicated they  planned  to  use  it  again. 

Nearly  one  half  (47  percent)  of  Menno- 
nite Church  congregations  have  fewer  than 
50  members  and  71  percent  have  fewer  than 
100  members.  The  Housefellowships  film- 
strip was  used  by  almost  as  many  congrega- 
tions with  memberships  over  100  as  by 
those  congregations  having  fewer  than  100 
members. 


Registration  Opens  for 
Cross-Cultural  Convention 

The  1972  Cross-Cultural  Youth  Conven- 
tion posters  and  registration  cards  were 
mailed  last  week  to  leaders  in  Mennonite 
congregations  and  Voluntary  Service  units 
who  work  with  minority  young  people. 
Ted  Chapa,  coordinator  for  the  convention, 
says  that  young  people  from  black,  Mexi- 
can-American,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Indian 
communities  are  invited  to  register  for  the 
convention  before  May  1.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  white  youth  will  be  invited  to 
register. 

“Try  to  focus  your  mind  on  a group  of 
approximately  475  campers  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  20  and  50  adult  leaders 
meeting  at  Epworth  Forest,  North  Webster, 
Ind.,  on  Aug.  20-25,  1972  . . . and  you  will 
see  that  a lot  of  planning  goes  into  an 
event  like  this,”  reflects  Ted.  He  has  a 
planning  committee  and  the  facilities  of  the 
churchwide  youth  office  in  Scottdale  to  as- 
sist with  the  planning. 

One  committee  member,  Al  Williams,  a 
VS-er  at  St.  Anne,  111.,  says,  “What  I 
would  like  to  see  in  this  convention  is  the 
unity  of  all  our  minority  brothers  and  sis- 


Weaver  to  Head  Hospital 
Effort  in  Cambodia 

A Harrisonburg,  Va.,  contractor  has  been 
named  chairman  of  a project  to  construct 
a $500,000  hospital  in  Phnom  Penh,  Cam- 
bodia. 

W.  Stanley  Mooneyham,  president  of 
World  Vision  International,  announced  Mon- 
day night  that  Winston  O.  Weaver,  presi- 
dent of  Rockingham  Construction  Co.,  has 
been  named  head  of  the  effort  to  build  the 
112-bed  facility  in  Cambodia’s  capital  city. 

While  visiting  in  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia, 
last  November  at  one  of  the  government 
hospitals,  Weaver  observed  that  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  was  580,  whereas  on  that 
day  the  total  number  of  patients  exceeded 
2,000.  He  will  return  to  Cambodia  in  April 
to  work  with  the  architect,  developing 
plans  and  specifications  in  anticipation  of 
starting  construction  in  November. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  a graduate  of  Bridgewater 
College  and  a member  of  the  Chicago  Ave- 
nue Mennonite  congregation  in  Harrisonburg. 

Cosponsorship  of 
Jesus  II  TV  Spots 

The  Mennonite  Church,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  cosponsored  a 
new  series  of  30-second  TV  spots  produced 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

The  three  new  spots,  known  as  Jesus  II, 
were  released  in  early  March  and  focus 


ters  not  only  in  God  but  in  one  another, 
and  the  importance  each  can  have  to  the 
other.  I hope  all  can  take  home  not  only 
to  their  churches  but  also  to  their  friends 
this  feeling  of  unity  in  each  other  and  in 
God.” 


Al  Williams 

The  convention  needs  the  prayers  and 
financial  support  of  the  total  brotherhood. 
While  each  youth  attending  will  supply  a 
$50  registration  fee,  $13,000  is  needed  addi- 
tionally for  travel  scholarships  and  program 
costs.  To  date  the  convention  has  received 
$410.75  in  contributions  and  $255  in  pledges 
from  youth  groups  in  Virginia  and  Indiana. 

Youth  groups  and  other  interested  per- 
sons across  the  church  may  send  their  con- 
tributions to  Cross-Cultural  Youth  Conven- 
tion, Box  342,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


on:  (1)  responding  to  the  call  of  Christ,  (2) 
working  out  one’s  faith  in  the  heat  of 
everyday  living,  and  (3)  exercising  respon- 
sible stewardship. 

The  spots,  written  and  produced  by 
Charles  Brackbill  and  Bob  Thomson  of  the 
mass  media  division  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  were  shot  in  Israel  to  add 
an  extra  dimension  of  authenticity  to  them. 

Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  executive  director  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  says,  “We  helped  to 
subsidize  Jesus  II  because  the  message  con- 
veyed by,  the  spots  is  one  we  believe  in 
and  want  to  help  communicate.” 

Cooperation  increases  outreach. 

Yearbook  1972 

Yearbooks  are  gen- 
erally useful  for  infor- 
mation, boring  to  read, 
and  full  of  long  lists  of 
names,  numbers,  and 
addresses.  Last  week 
when  the  1972  Men- 
nonite Yearbook  was 
released  it  was  con- 
sistent in  everything 
but  the  lists.  They  had 
changed. 

After  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Kitch- 
ener, Levi  Miller,  editor  of  the  1972  Year- 
book, was  assigned  to  reshape  the  Yearbook 
to  reflect  the  regional  structure  of  the 
church.  Congregations  were  listed  in  the 
five  regions  and  maps  and  diagrams  were 
included  to  help  the  user  find  information 
quickly  and  easily.  Congregations,  however, 
are  also  still  listed  with  their  respective 
conferences. 

Paul  M.  Lederach  has  called  the  new 
Yearbook  more  than  a resource  for  names, 
places,  and  numbers.  “It  is  an  educational 
tool  to  help  persons  understand  the  new 
Mennonite  Church  structure.” 

In  order  to  better  reflect  the  present  state 
of  the  brotherhood  the  following  changes 
appear: 

— Local  congregations  with  membership 
and  ministers  appear  in  regions  in  the 
first  section. 

— New  regions  and  structures  are  illus- 
trated graphically. 

— North  American  and  overseas  church- 
es are  listed  in  distinct  sections. 

— Conference  committees  and  coordinat- 
ing groups  are  listed  in  one  section. 

Yearbook  1972  is  available  from  Provi- 
dent Bookstores  or  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Mission  72: 

Conflicts  and  Solutions 

Mission  72,  two  Mennonite  Church  con- 
ventions scheduled  for  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  Hesston,  Kan.,  this  summer,  will 
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find  the  things  that  divide  the  church  and 
offer  some  solutions”  according  to  a Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  official. 

Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Board  from  Newport  News,  helped 
plan  the  two  conventions  on  the  theme 
‘‘Being  Built  Together.” 

‘‘The  theme  is  significant  because  there 
is  real  interest  across  the  church  in  finding 
common  ground,”  Weaver  stated. 

Weaver  worked  with  a committee  of 
eight  who  represented  the  newly  structured 
mission  board,  board  of  education,  youth 
office,  and  former  general  conference. 

The  Mission  72  program  will  center  on 
the  Book  of  Ephesians.  Weaver  cited 
conflicts  in  Ephesians  between  Jews  and 
Greeks,  slaves  and  masters  as  being 
analogous  to  conflicts  in  our  own  time. 

‘‘The  program  is  geared  to  grapple 
seriously  with  these  conflicting  issues  and 
to  find  their  solutions  in  Jesus  Christ.” 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  officials 
expect  3,000  people  to  attend  Mission  72 
Harrisonburg,  June  30-July  2. 

For  more  Mission  72  Harrisonburg 
information  contact:  Stuart  W.  Showalter, 
Chairman,  Public  Information,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801, 
(703)  433-2771. 


Serve  or  Relax 
at  Camp  Luz 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  quality  of 
personnel  already  on  the  staff,  Camp  Luz 
will  be  presenting  an  exciting  year  at 
camp.  There  are  many  college  work-study 
people  bursting  with  ideas  on  how  to  make 
your  week  at  camp  this  year  the  best  one 
ever. 

However,  more  staff  is  needed.  If  you 
are  18  or  older  (high  school  graduate)  or 
know  someone  who  would  be  interested  in 
serving  God  and  others  as  a director,  or  as 
a boys’  or  girls’  counselor,  please  write 
to:  Glen  D.  Smucker,  R.D.  1,  Orrville,  Ohio 
44667.  Camp  Luz  program  is  as  follows. 

Boys  Camp  (ages  9-12) 

June  24  — July  1 
Junior  High  Camp  (ages  13,  14) 

July  1-8 

Senior  High  Camp  (ages  15-18) 

July  8-15 

Girls  Camp  (ages  9-12) 

July  22-29 
Special  Camps 

Bible  Memory  Camp,  June  19-24 
Junior  Missions  Camp,  July  17-22 
Mission  Workers  Retreat,  July  29  — Aug.  5 


MENNOSCOPE 


New  Spots  Released 

A release  of  two  new  Family  Life  TV 
Spots  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  started 
in  February  on  stations  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  a time  of  in- 
flated consumerism  and  affluent  life-styles, 
the  spots  emphasize  the  importance  of  per- 
sons ahead  of  possessions.  The  spots  will 
be  shown  at  various  times  and  dates  through 
the  spring  and  summer. 

/ Want  in  thirty  seconds  of  animation 
shows  how  a young  couple  can  let  posses- 
sions come  between  them.  “Life  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  things  a family  possesses” 
is  its  biblical  message.  Time  for  Each  Other 
is  a 60-second  situation  in  which  a man 
and  wife  are  tempted  to  choose  things  in- 
stead of  each  other.  Both  spots  were  writ- 
ten by  David  Augsburger. 

I Want  and  Time  for  Each  Other  were 
produced  conjointly  by  the  Mennonite 
Brethren,  General  Conference  Mennonite, 
and  the  Mennonite  Churches. 

Don  Kraybill,  26-year-old  copastor  at 
Willow  Street  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  and 
sociology  instructor  at  Elizabethtown  Col- 
lege, will  be  moderator  at  the  Festival  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  Goshen  College,  May  19- 
21.  Kraybill,  writer  of  youth  Bible  materials, 
frequent  contributor  to  With  magazine,  and 


“Nuts  and  Bolts”  columnist  for  Christian 
Living  magazine,  said,  “I  see  my  role  to 
coordinate  the  team  of  eight  or  ten  who  will 
seek  to  sense  the  direction  the  festival 
should  take.”  Kraybill  expects  any  creative 
form  — art,  songs,  posters,  music,  liturgy  — 
to  surface  during  the  weekend. 

Recent  Church-Vis- 
itor-in-Residence  at 
the  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Sem- 
inaries was  Ed  Red- 
dick, research  and 
study  director  for  Peo- 
ple United  to  Save 
Humanity.  Jesse  Jack- 
son  heads  the  black 
Chicago  organization. 

Reddick  in  a forum 
presentation  touched  Ed  Reddick 

on  several  topics  including  black  history, 
the  social  and  economic  makeup  of  the 
black  community,  and  the  church's  task  in 
the  city.  He  is  a former  member  of  the 
Woodlawn  Mennonite  Church  in  Chicago. 

James  Metzler,  Eastern  Board  missionary 
in  the  Philippines,  made  a trip  recently 
with  Sacapano,  a local  pastor,  to  investigate 
a possible  site  for  a resettlement  project. 
They  traveled  four  hours  on  the  flatbed  of 
an  old  army  truck  up  logging  trails,  fording 
the  small  river  nearly  forty  times.  There 


are  two  small  congregations  among  the 
mountain  people  of  this  area.  Some  of  the 
members  are  former  headhunters.  The  site 
is  in  the  area  of  the  headwaters  for  a 
large  dam  being  constructed,  which  will  dis- 
rupt a Missions  Now  congregation  of  low- 
landers.  There  are  good  prospects  of  some 
of  them  moving  to  this  undeveloped  area. 
Sacapano  wants  to  help  more  mountain 
people  to  settle  here  also  and  develop 
permanent  fields.  Land  is  being  offered  to 
Missions  Now,  Inc.,  for  agricultural  extension 
work. 

David  R.  Miller, 

28-year-old  president 
of  Travel  Equipment 
Corporation,  of  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  has  accept- 
ed an  appointment  to 
the  President’s  Ad- 
visory Board  of  Go- 
shen College.  Miller 
is  the  1 6th  member  on 
the  Board,  a liaison 
group  set  up  12  years 
ago  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  people,  businesses,  and  in- 
dustries of  the  community.  Members  are 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  college. 
They  generally  meet  quarterly.  Miller  was 
born  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  is  an  alumnus 
of  Goshen  College. 

Individuals  who  are  interested  in  local 
and  denominational  history  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  with  special  emphasis  on 
groups  and  areas  related  to  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  tradition  of  life  and  thought,  are 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  Mennonite 
Historical  Associates.  Recently  organized, 
this  group  is  the  membership  subsidiary  of 
the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  His- 
torical Society.  Officers  for  1972  are  Myron 
S.  Dietz  of  Hellam,  president,  representing 
the  Old  Order  River  Brethren;  Christian  J. 
Kurtz  of  Elverson,  Ohio  Mepnonite  Con- 
ference; and  Carolyn  L.  Charles,  secretary, 
and  Vernon  H.  Charles,  treasurer,  both  of 
East  Petersburg,  from  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference.  Applications  for  membership 
should  be  sent  to  Mennonite  Historical 
Associates,  2215  Mill  Stream  Road,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  17602. 

The  annual  Christian  Life  and  Renewal 
Week  at  Goshen  College  brought  reaffirma- 
tions and  commitments  on  the  part  of  many 
persons  in  the  community  to  Christ  and  to 
one  another.  During  the  week,  Feb.  27 
through  Mar.  3,  Tom  Skinner  and  Bill  Pan- 
nell  spoke  in  chapels  and  convocations  and 
in  evening  services  Wednesday  through  Fri- 
day. Skinner’s  visit  and  lectures  were  pos- 
sible because  of  a grant  from  the  Thomas 
F.  Stahly  Foundation  of  New  York. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  Menno- 
nite Retirement  Plan  increased  by  22  per- 
cent during  1971,  John  H.  Rudy,  director 
of  the  plan,  reports.  Assets  grew  at  the 
rate  of  33  percent.  At  year-end  there  were 
1,766  participants,  and  the  assets  totaled 
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$1,846,215.  A net  investment  gain  of  7.3 
percent  was  achieved  during  the  year. 

The  Home  Ministries  and  Evangelism  de- 
partment of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  is 
seeking  individual  supporters  for  Home 
Ministries  workers.  Contributors  — interest- 
ed persons  or  Sunday  school  classes  — will 
choose  a person  or  family  and  will  provide 
their  support  monthly  or  quarterly.  Home 
Ministries  workers  witness  to  Christ  as  they 
plant  and  nurture  churches,  work  with 
youth,  help  the  homeless  and  lawbreakers 
through  halfway  houses,  and  share  the  good 
news  through  Bookrack  Evangelism. 

The  Spring  Retreat  for  Women  will  be 
held  at  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
Apr.  19.  Registration  for  the  one-day  re- 
treat will  begin  promptly  at  9:00  a.m.  Reg- 
istration fee — $1.50.  The  morning  session 
begins  at  9:30  a.m.;  afternoon  session,  12:55; 
meeting  to  close  at  2:30  p.m.  Esther  Eby 
Glass,  mother,  lecturer,  and  author  from 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  will  be  the  guest  speak- 
er. Nursery  and  child  care  services  will  be 
provided  at  the  church  for  all  preschool 
children.  Women  attending  are  to  bring 
lunches  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
Beverages  will  be  provided. 

An  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  history 
professor  has  won  a 
summer  stipend  from 
the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humani- 
ties to  study  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Socialist 
Christians,  an  orga- 
nization created  in 
1930  by  theologians 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  and 
Paul  Tillich.  Albert  N. 

Keim,  associate  professor  of  history,  was 
among  150  persons  nationwide  to  receive 
the  $2,000  research  grants.  More  than  750 
persons  had  submitted  proposals.  According 
to  Keim,  the  Fellowship  concerned  itself  es- 
pecially with  “the  plight  of  the  Negro  share- 
cropper in  the  South.”  Keim  is  the  first 
member  of  the  EMC  faculty  to  receive  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
grant. 

At  its  annual  business  meeting  held  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  the  Hesston  Inter-Menno- 
nite  Fellowship  voted  to  apply  for  dual 
membership  to  affiliate  with  the  Western 
District  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  South  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  The  fellowship  has  been 
self-supporting  since  its  beginning.  Current 
membership  is  56,  with  the  total  church 
family  numbering  over  100,  which  includes  a 
large  number  of  children  and  youth.  Ap- 
proximately five  Mennonite  conference  back- 
grounds are  represented  within  the  fellow- 
ship. 

Arden  Shank,  a Goshen  College  sophomore, 
was  awarded  a $200  stipend  by  the  Center 
for  Discipleship  for  his  study  project  involv- 


ing the  Mennonite  congregation.  He  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Shank,  of  Ster- 
ling, 111.,  and  is  a member  of  Science  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church,  of  Sterling.  Shank  is 
currently  attending  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  has  special  per- 
mission to  be  an  observer-participant  in 
church  council  and  other  official  church 
functions. 

Lena  Graber,  missionary  nurse  in  Nepal, 
will  be  leaving  Katmandu  on  Apr.  10.  She 
will  return  to  the  USA  via  England  and  Ire- 
land, arriving  at  her  home  on  Apr.  19. 
Home  address:  140  West  Dinehart,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 

Roy  Kreider,  Ramat  Hasharon,  Israel, 
writes:  “You  might  want  to  watch  your 
television  on  Palm  Sunday  for  the  NBC 
presentation  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  com- 
memoration by  the  churches  from  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  We  have  been  asked 
to  form  a choir  of  20  voices  as  part  of  the 
presentation,  and  in  it  will  be  eight  Menno- 
nites:  the  Leroy  Friesens,  Leon  Millers, 
Paul  Swarrs,  Florence  and  I.  . . . And  dur- 
ing the  Easter  season  we  look  forward  to 
presenting  the  Easter  section  of  Handel’s 
Messiah  in  various  churches  in  the  land.” 

Bethany  Christian  High  School  has  an 
opening  for  a full-time  janitor  and  main- 
tenance person.  Contact  William  Hooley, 
2904  S.  Main,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526.  Tele: 
219-533-8140. 

“We  were  warmly  received  everywhere,” 
said  Lon  Sherer,  violinist,  of  the  Goshen 
College  music  faculty,  after  returning  from 
an  11-day  concert  tour  of  three  Caribbean 
countries.  Lon  and  Kathryn  Sherer,  vio- 
lin-piano duo,  were  sponsored  by  the  Hai- 
tian-American  Institute.  They  visited  cities 
in  Puerto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  Jamaica  and  per- 
formed works  by  Beethoven,  Ives,  Bartok, 
and  Ross  Lee  Finney.  They  also  worked 
with  student  orchestras  and  music  groups 
in  Haiti  and  at  Mico  College  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Two  seminars  on  taxes,  “Jesus  and  the 
1040  Form”  seminars,  were  held  Mar.  4 
and  5 at  the  Akron  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  Bally  Mennonite  Church,  respectively. 
Approximately  70  persons  participated. 
Howard  Charles,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
was  the  resource  teacher  on  biblical  pas- 
sages dealing  with  taxes.  Other  input  was 
given  by  Melvin  Gingerich  and  Grant  Stoltz- 
fus  on  examples  of  tax  refusal  from  history. 
Wesley  Mast  presented  options  in  payment 
and  nonpayment  of  taxes.  Walton  Hackman 
gave  a breakdown  of  the  present  use  of 
tax  dollars,  75  percent  of  which  go  toward 
war-related  purposes. 

A successful  summer  Bible  school  may 

be  yours  if  you:  (1)  plan  early,  (2)  chart  a 
schedule,  (3)  enlist  workers,  (4)  order  ade- 
quate supplies,  (5)  set  up  a teachers  and 
workers  conference,  (6)  advertise  and  pro- 
mote interest,  and  (7)  solicit  pupils.  Your 
enthusiastic  efforts  will  achieve  rich  rewards 
in  the  spiritual  lives  of  your  boys  and  girls. 


Order  the  new  1972  Leader  s Guide  from 
the  Provident  Bookstore  nearest  you. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  annual 
Spring  Arts  Festival  explored  black  culture. 
Mar.  23-25,  Carol  Eby,  planning  committee 
chairman,  reported.  The  Festival  featured 
literature,  drama,  music,  and  the  visual 
arts. 

The  first  annual  S.  A.  Yoder  Memorial 
Lecture  at  Goshen  College  was  given  on 
Mar.  10  by  Chad  Walsh,  professor  of  English 
and  writer-in-residence  at  Beloit  College. 
Walsh  spoke  in  a composition  and  world 
literature  class  on  the  poet’s  craft,  in  con- 
vocation on  aesthetics  and  religion,  and  led 
a workshop  in  poetry  writing.  Samuel  A. 
Yoder,  a GC  graduate,  taught  at  Goshen 
College  from  1930-35  and  again  from  1946 
until  his  death  in  1970.  The  lecture  was 
made  possible  by  gifts  from  family,  friends, 
and  former  students  of  the  late  Prof.  S.  A. 
Yoder.  The  endowment  fund  currently 
stands  at  $5,900  and  is  open  for  contribu- 
tions. 

Elam  K.  Stauffer,  Orange  Walk,  British 
Honduras,  writes,  “Our  Spanish  evangelistic 
services  were  held  Jan.  15-26  with  Carlos 
Hernandez  Romero  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  as 
evangelist.  We  had  four  nights  of  services 
at  each  of  the  three  locations  here  — Or- 
ange Walk,  San  Felipe,  and  August  Pine 
Ridge.  Five  persons  indicated  public  ac- 
ceptance of  Christ.  The  brethren  at  the 
three  locations  were  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  meetings  and  the  personal  visitations 
of  the  evangelist. 

Seventy  youth  attended  a Youth  Rally 
Night  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mennonite 
Church  in  Bronx,  New  York.  A group  from 
Teen  Challenge  gave  the  program.  Pastor 
Wesley  Newswanger  reports  that  two  teen- 
age boys  were  recently  baptized.  One  of 
them  accepted  Christ  while  on  a Fresh-Air 
visit  to  Pennsylvania  last  summer. 

The  editorial  approach  of  Alive  maga- 
zine was  modified  recently  to  expand  its 
ministry.  It  is  also  being  promoted  in  bulk 
quantities  to  churches,  businessmen,  and 
other  groups  for  use  as  a witness  tool. 
Alive  is  a bimonthly  publication  of  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Be- 
ginning with  the  November  issue,  the  in- 
spiration content  of  Alive  was  expanded. 
News  and  other  items  concerning  Mennonite 
broadcasts  were  deleted.  It  is  hoped  this 
change  will  make  the  magazine  more  ac- 
ceptable on  a subscription  basis  and  more 
useful  as  a tool  to  share  Christian  faith. 

Paraguayan  Mennonite  mission  and  ser- 
vice workers  involved  in  the  Indian  settle- 
ment program  held  an  annual  retreat  in 
Neuland  Colony,  Feb.  11-13.  The  retreat 
was  sponsored  by  the  Paraguayan  Menno- 
nite organizations,  “Behorde  fur  Indianern 
Ansiedlungen”  and  “Licht  den  Indianern. 
The  latter  has  been  in  operation  since  1934, 
and  is  now  involved  in  evangelistic  outreach 
among  approximately  1,000  Paraguayan  In- 
dian families.  Mennonite  volunteers  attend- 
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ing  the  retreat  are  active  among  the  local 
Indian  population  in  programs  of  medicine, 
education,  mission,  agriculture,  and  eco- 
nomics. 

A total  of  63  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
volunteers  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania  are  now  at  work  in  four  loca- 
tions in  the  Buffalo  Creek  flood  disaster 
area  in  West  Virginia.  Thirty  of  the  63  are 
in  Man,  housed  in  the  basements  of  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches.  Ten  of  these 
are  MDS  women,  working  in  the  Man  Red 
Cross  clothing  center.  The  MDS  field  head- 
quarters is  also  in  Man.  Most  crews  are 
working  in  cleanup  and  rebuilding. 

Richard  H.  Frank  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  to  serve  the  Elizabethtown  (Pa.) 
congregation  on  Feb.  20.  Clarence  E.  Lutz 
and  Ivan  D.  Leaman  were  in  charge  of  the 
service.  Bro.  Frank’s  address  is:  R.  1,  Box 
250,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  17022. 

During  the  week  of  Mar.  20  the  syndi- 
cated column  “Dear  Abby”  promoted  the 
Herald  Press  Visitation  Pamphlet,  Empty 
Arms.  This  16-page  four-color-cover  pam- 
phlet was  designed  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  child  at  birth  or  through  miscarriage. 
This  is  “Dear  Abby’s”  comment:  “The  book- 
let Empty  Arms,  written  by  Mary  Joyce 
Rae,  a minister’s  wife,  contains  a treasury 
of  comfort  for  one  who  leaves  the  hospital 
with  empty  arms.” 

Special  meetings:  Charles  Gogel,  Phoe- 
nixville,  Pa.,  at  Hernley,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Mar.  25  to  Apr.  2.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Garber,  Menges  Mills,  Pa., 
Apr.  9-16.  Ella  May  Miller,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  First  Mennonite,  Nampa,  Idaho,  Apr. 
11;  at  Zion,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  Apr.  16,  9:30 
a.m.;  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Apr.  16,  2:00  p.m., 
and  at  Fairview,  Albany,  Ore.,  Apr.  16, 
7:00  p.m.  Harold  Fly,  Schwenksville,  Pa., 
at  Palo  Alto  Chapel,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Apr. 
27-30. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at  Port- 
land, Ore.;  fourteen  at  Central,  Archbold, 
Ohio;  three  at  Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio; 
ten  at  East  Zorra,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

Change  of  address:  Milton  Brackbill 
from  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  Box  515,  Paoli,  Pa. 
19301.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Martin,  Naz- 
areth E.M.M.S.  Hospital,  P.O.  Box  11, 
Nazareth,  Israel;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delbert  Erb, 
Belen  649,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cecil  Ashley,  C.P.  11.922,  Lapa, 
Sao  Paulo  10,  S.P.,  Brazil;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Buckwalter,  Casilla  53,  Pcia,  R. 
Saenz  Pena,  Chaco,  Argentina;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Driver,  Coronel  Raiz  930,  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Amen  to  Dan  Harman’s  article,  “I  Have 
Children  in  There,”  in  the  Feb.  1 Gospel  Herald, 
with  one  exception. 

It  has  been  a common  experience  of  mine  to 
hear  teachers  of  Sunday  school  and  Bible  school 


classes  either  to  refuse  to  teach  the  class  or 
request  to  have  their  child  put  into  another  class, 
because  “they  get  enough  of  me  at  home,”  or 
“they  won’t  believe  what  / say,  but  maybe  they 
will  someone  else.”  This  never  made  any  sense 
to  me.  I thought  maybe  I didn’t  understand 
because  I wasn’t  a parent  when  I first  heard 
these  utterances  (excuses?).  Well,  I still  feel  the 
same  as  a parent  of  three. 

To  me,  having  one  of  my  own  children  in  my 
class  would  provide  an  extra  opportunity  to  let 
my  child  see  that  I am  sincere  about  what  I’ve 
been  telling  them  at  home! 

There  is  not  one  lesson  in  our  Sunday  school 
lesson  guides  that  cannot  be  even  more  reward- 
ing to  the  total  class,  because  of  the  extra 
“help”  you  have  in  being  able  to  have  someone 
as  your  witness  in  practical  illuminations,  i.e., 
when  you  share  a personal  home  experience  and 
it  seems  a little  too  wonderful  or  too  unbelievable, 
your  child  can  verify  the  power  of  God  you  are 
trying  to  show  them. 

Perhaps  we  re  afraid  to  let  our  children  see 
our  failures.  (We  really  can’t  hide  them  any- 
way.) If  we  didn’t  fail,  we  wouldn’t  need  Christ! 

Another  asset  to  having  your  child  in  class  is 
the  opportunity  to  praise  him  publicly  for  his  help 
in  teaching  you  something.  We’re  quick  to 
condemn  publicly,  why  not  to  praise?  We  fear 
what  people  may  think.  Let  people  think  what 
they  may.  I am  responsible  to  God  for  my  chil- 
dren’s learning  and  values  in  life,  especially 
their  eternal  life. 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  me.  I would  not 
request  my  child  to  be  put  into  my  class  if  he 
was  assigned  to  another.  It’s  very  good  for 
children  to  realize  that  Dad  and  Mom  aren’t  the 
only  ones  who  love  and  trust  our  Lord! 

Perhaps  those  who  say  their  children  do  not 
believe  them  and  maybe  they  will  believe 
someone  else  are  not  wrong  in  refusing  to  try  to 
teach  them  in  Sunday  school.  I pray  for  them 
and  their  children. 

I pray  for  all  Sunday  school  and  Bible  school 
teachers  who  have  and  do  not  have  children  of 
their  own  in  class  that  all  of  the  children  they 
do  have  will  be  as  their  own,  and  they  will 
feel  the  responsibility  of  leading  them  to  Christ. 
— Bonnie  Detwiler,  Pequea,  Pa. 

Births 


"Lo.  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Breckbill,  H.  Mervin  and  Anna  Ruth  (Hostet- 
ter),  Holtwood,  Pa.,  fourth  daughter,  Caren 
Joanne,  Feb.  20,  1972. 

Brubacher,  Raymond  and  Gladys  (Brubacher), 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Ray,  Feb.  11, 
1972. 

Burckhart,  Larry  L.  and  Janet  (Flory),  Warsaw, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Cindy  Lea,  Feb. 
22, 1972. 

Burkholder,  Dale  and  Janet  (Beck),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Michelle 
Dawn,  Dec.  31,  1971. 

Chisenhall,  Philip  and  Sylvia  (Schnieder),  Har- 
rington, Del.,  first  child,  Tammy  Lee,  Dec.  13, 

1971. 

Grove,  Lome  and  Hazel  (Stoltzfus),  Flower’s 
Cove,  Newfoundland,  first  child,  Rachael  Simone, 
Feb.  15,  1972. 

Haarer,  Verlin  E.  and  Doris  (Martin),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  first  daughter,  Sheryl  Lynette, 
Feb.  28,  1972. 

Heller,  Ernest  L.  and  Janet  (Pritts),  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  first  child,  Rosanna  Kay,  Jan.  31, 

1972. 

Houston,  Jim  and  Doreen  (Koch),  Penticton, 
British  Columbia,  third  son,  Thomas  Bradley, 
Feb.  8,  1972  (one  child  stillborn). 

Martin,  Calvin  and  Helen  (Yeager),  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Laurinda 
Sue,  Mar.  2,  1972. 


Mast,  John  and  Barbara  (Mohler),  Lititz,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Stephen  Wayne,  Feb.  14, 
1972. 

Toller,  Wayne  and  Esther  (Metzler),  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  second  child,  Dwayne  Alan,  Feb.  17,  1972. 

Wiley,  Alton  and  Phoebe  (Beachy),  Springs,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Debra  Ann,  born 
Dec.  8,  1971;  received  for  adoption.  Mar.  1,  1972. 

Wyse,  Sanford  and  Judy  (Wyse),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  first  child,  Anna  Magdalena,  Mar.  3,  1972. 

Yoder,  Bradley  and  Marilyn  (Troyer),  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  second  daughter,  Sonya  Marlene,  Feb. 
26,  1972. 

Y'oder,  Milton  and  Carol  (Yoder),  Sarasota,  Fla., 
first  child,  Renae  Selby,  Feb.  5,  1972. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beiler  — Kurtz.  — David  S.  Beiler,  Elverson, 
Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  and  Mabel  S.  Kurtz,  El- 
verson, Pa.,  Rock  cong.,  bv  Ira  A.  Kurtz,  Mar. 
4,  1972. 

Blank  — Denlinger.  — Allen  S.  Blank,  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Rhoda  J.  Den- 
linger, Ronks,  Pa.,  Paradise  cong.,  by  Harold 
K.  Book,  Mar.  4,  1972. 

Gingerich  — Albrecht.  — Merrill  E.  Gingerich, 
Milford,  Ind.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Lola  J.  Albrecht, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Belmont  cong.,  by  Devon  Ginger- 
ich and  Ray  Bair,  Mar.  4,  1972. 

Kaser  — Troyer.  — Larry  L.  Kaser,  Bryan, 
Ohio,  and  Barbara  Jean  Troyer,  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  Earl  Stuckey,  Feb.  26, 
1972. 

Landis  — Stutzman.  — George  Landis,  Leb- 
anon, Ore.,  Plainview  cong.,  and  Virginia 
Stutzman,  Albany,  Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  by 
Louis  Landis,  Dec.  27,  1971. 

Miller  — Oesch.  — Larry  A.  Miller  and 
Marcia  Oesch,  both  from  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Forks 
cong.,  by  Sylvester  R.  Haarer,  Mar.  4,  1972. 

Stouder  — Fackler.  — Dennis  Eugene  Stouder, 
Syracuse,  Ind.,  and  Julie  Ann  Fackler,  Pioneer, 
Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  Earl  Stuckey,  Jan.  15, 
1972. 

Thomas  — Miller.  — Kenneth  Thomas,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  North  Goshen  cong.,  and  Elaine  Miller, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Rossmere  cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
by  Daniel  E.  Miller,  assisted  by  Dean  Slagel, 
Dec.  31,  1971. 

Yoder  — Metzler. — John  D.  Yoder,  Peach 
Bottom,  Pa.,  and  Lillian  E.  Metzler,  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  both  from  Rawlinsville  cong.,  by  David  N. 
Thomas,  Mar.  4, 1972. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Kreider,  Lois,  daughter  of  Edward  Z.  and 
Alice  (Troyer)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Hubbard,  Ore., 
July  6,  1915;  died  at  her  home  in  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  Feb.  2,  1972;  aged  56  y.  6 m.  27  d.  On 
June  8,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Charles 
Kreider,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Jan  and  Gerald),  2 brothers  (Paul  E.  and 
Edward  Z.  Yoder),  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Katie  Miller, 
Mrs.  Charity  Wolfer,  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Larson). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  First  Christian 
Church  on  Feb.  5,  in  charge  of  Phil  Gould  and 
Adem  J.  Yoder;  interment  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

Raifsnider,  Lloyd  M.,  Jr.,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Amanda  (Slothour)  Raifsnider,  was  born  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  July  23,  1908;  died  of  cancer 
at  his  home  in  Columbia,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1972; 
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aged  63  y.  6 m.  12  d.  On  Dec.  24,  1932,  he  was 
married  to  Ethel  Hartman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  the  following  children  (Lloyd,  Jr., 
Ethel  — Mrs.  Richard  Zimmerman,  Jerry,  Wayne, 
Janice.  Mrs.  Roger  Loftis,  and  John)  and  one 
sister  (Velma).  One  infant  daughter  and  one  broth- 
er preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Columbia  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Clyde  Kraft  Funeral 
Home  on  Feb.  7,  in  charge  of  Paul  Charles; 
interment  in  Habeckers  Mennonite  Cemetery, 
Mountville,  Pa. 

Smucker,  Elmer  F.,  son  of  Henry  and  Susan 
(Swartz)  Smucker,  was  born  in  Champaign  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  14,  1886;  died  at  his  home  at 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Feb.  25,  1972;  aged  85  y. 
2 m.  11  d.  On  Feb.  15,  1912,  he  was  married  to 
Nancy  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Wilbert),  4 daughters  (Mrs.  Lucille  Byler 
Ruby — Mrs.  Evan  Blosser,  Shirley — Mrs. 
Dwight  Hostetler,  and  Caroline  — Mrs.  Ralph 
Brenneman),  20  grandchildren,  14  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mary  — Mrs.  George 
Hostetler).  He  was  a member  of  the  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Kauffman  Funeral  Home  on  Feb.  28,  in 
charge  of  Eldon  King;  interment  in  South  Union 
Cemetery. 

Swartz,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Anna 
(Whitmer)  Knepp,  was  born  June  24,  1881;  died 
at  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Tawas  City,  Mich.,  Feb. 
14,  1972;  aged  90  y.  7 m.  20  d.  On  Jan.  2, 
1902,  she  was  married  to  Peter  Swartz,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Jan.  28,  1950.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Levi,  John,  and  Elmer), 
2 daughters  (Rose  — Mrs.  William  Jantzi  and 
Edna — Mrs.  Lloyd  Bender),  21  grandchildren,  5 
stepgrandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren,  and  3 
step-great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 infant  children,  one  grandchild,  3 
brothers,  and  2 sisters.  Her  husband  was  the 
bishop  of  the  Riverside  Mennonite  Church, 
Turner,  Mich. 

Thomas,  Christian  H.,  son  of  Abram  H.  and 
Susan  (Harnish)  Thomas,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1885;  died  at  Whitehall  Conva- 
lescent Center,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1972; 
aged  87  y.  4 d.  He  was  married  to  Ada  Francis 
Murray,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Jan.  11, 
1948.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Verna — Mrs. 
Robert  Gochenaur,  Helen — Mrs.  Lloyd  Harnish, 
and  Mary — Mrs.  John  Kilheffer),  11  grandchil- 
dren, 8 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Jacob  Lefever  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Harnish).  One 
son  (Murry)  preceded  him  in  death  on  Jan.  19, 
1944.  He  was  a member  of  the  New  Danville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  David  Thomas 
and  Elias  H.  Grotf;  interment  in  Masonville 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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MDS  Provides  Service 
Opportunities  for  All 

By  Don  Ziegler 


The  young  sons  of  Victor  Gonzales  help  MDS  men  in  the  repair  of  the 
roof  of  their  family  home  after  the  ravage  of  Hurricane  Celia.  Oren 
Yoder,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  came  for  one  week  of  volunteer  labor  and 
stayed  on  for  a second  week  when  he  saw  the  extent  of  the  need. 

Grandmas,  grandpas,  youth,  nurses,  housewives,  five-days- 
a-week  office  pencil  pushers,  farmers,  skilled  craftsmen,  and 
five-thumbed  fuddlers  can  all  give  some  kind  of  valuable 
service  through  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  to  stunned, 
stricken,  and  miserable  people  caught  in  the  incomprehen- 
sible turmoil  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters. 

“MDS  began  as  a layman’s  volunteer  organization,  said 
Nelson  Hostetter,  executive  coordinator  of  MDS,  “and  we  in- 
tend to  keep  it  that  way.  We  want  to  keep  MDS  person- 
oriented.  My  main  job  is  to  get  our  volunteers  to  the  areas 
of  need.” 

What  Can  a Factory  Worker  Do? 

As  our  North  American  society  changes,  we  Mennonites 
change  too.  Increasingly,  Mennonites  work  in  business  offices 
or  factories  on  a five-  or  six-day  workweek  schedule.  Many 
are  not  skilled  in  construction.  Others  don’t  see  how  they 
could  get  time  off  to  serve  with  MDS,  regardless  of  their 
skills. 

“MDS  has  been  known  for  building  projects  that  continue 
for  several  weeks  or  months  following  a disaster,  said  Hos- 


tetter. “One  activity  taken  for  granted,  or  overlooked,  is  the 
immediate  clean-up  work  following  floods,  tornadoes,  hurri- 
canes, fires,  and  earthquakes.  This  work  does  not  require 
a skilled  construction  worker,  but  rather  someone  who  is 
willing  to  work  hard  and  get  dirty. 

Those  who  are  involved  in  five-day  workweeks  have  often 
arranged  to  get  several  days  off,  especially  when  they  live 
in  the  immediate  area  of  the  disaster.  Some  on  tight  work 
schedules  arrange  to  take  several  days  or  more  of  their 
limited  vacation  time  to  serve  locally  or  in  more  distant 
disaster  areas. 

“We  try  to  arrange  projects  in  light  of  the  time  our  sched- 
uled people  have  available,  said  Hostetter.  This  means  we 
often  plan  large  work  crews  on  Saturdays,  especially  if  a 
disaster  falls  in  midweek.  In  this  way  we  accommodate  those 
who  couldn’t  otherwise  serve.” 

Moonlighting  is  also  common,  according  to  Hostetter,  espe- 
cially in  summer.  When  a disaster  hits  a community,  people 
come  home  from  work,  eat  supper,  and  spend  the  remaining 
daylight  hours  in  clean-up  or  other  MDS  activities. 

Even  in  building  projects,  people  without  special  building 
skills  are  often  needed  to  work  alongside  of  builders.  Some- 
one needs  to  hold  the  end  of  the  2x4,  mix  mortar,  carry 
up  the  roofing  shingles,  and  haul  supplies. 

But  Women  Can't  Swing  a Hammer 

Don’t  be  too  sure!  There  have  been  cases  where  MDS 
wife-and-husband  teams  worked  together  in  carpentry  con- 
struction. Women  have  been  very  effective  in  washing  down 
and  mopping  out  flood-damaged  houses  after  the  heavier 
preliminary  cleanup  is  done.  Often  women  serve  as  longer- 
term  cooks  and  matrons  for  MDS  crews.  MDS  women  serve 
with  Red  Cross  food  canteens  and  in  clothing  distribution. 

There  have  been  times  when  MDS  women  have  moved 
about  in  a disaster  area,  searching  out  stranded  and  isolated 
victims,  and  bringing  them  food,  or  helping  them  to  come 
into  the  disaster  shelters. 

Mennonite  nurses  have  served  through  MDS.  They  are 
usually  assigned  to  Red  Cross  teams  with  whom  MDS  coop- 
erates closely  in  emergency  work. 

“MDS  hasn’t  gotten  involved  in  food  and  clothing  distri- 
bution,” said  Hostetter,  “as  the  Red  Cross  generally  provide: 
abundant  supplies  on  the  scene.  In  fact,  there  have  beer 
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Food  was  prepared  and  served  by  MDS  women  in  the  Red  Cross  kitchen 
in  Mississippi. 

times  when  the  Red  Cross  has  requested  MDS  to  accept 
excess  supplies  left  over  after  emergency  relief  is  terminated 
in  a specific  area.  These  supplies  donated  by  Red  Cross  have 
gone  to  the  nearest  MCC  Center  for  shipment  to  other 
areas  of  need.” 

He's  Just  a Kid—  What  Does  He  Know  About  Building? 

“It’s  surprising  how  many  young  people  know  something 
about  building,  and  want  to  put  their  skills  to  work  in  a 
cause  they  can  believe  in,”  said  Hostetter.  “Vocational  tech- 
nical schools  and  summer  jobs  have  given  young  people  a 
real  chance  to  acquire  construction  skills.” 

Kids  are  attracted  to  MDS  because  it  is  one  church  pro- 
gram geared  to  be  flexible  and  to  follow  contemporary  needs. 
“It  is  a ‘now  program’  for  the  ‘now  generation,’  ” Hostetter 
said.  We  have  had  tremendous  response  from  young  people 
for  emergency  cleanup.” 

One  example  of  the  enthusiastic  response  of  youth  to  MDS 
appeals  is  the  case  in  Kansas  where  MDS  leaders  requested 
two  carloads  of  young  people  to  help  in  south  Texas.  They 
were  swamped  with  100  volunteers. 

MDS  — A Social  Mixer 

An  exciting  side  effect  of  the  MDS  experience  is  how  it 
mixes  people,  said  Hostetter.  In  many  cases  those  most 
available  to  serve  are  retired  or  semiretired  men  on  one 
hand,  and  youth  on  the  other.  “Putting  these  all  together  in 
a station  wagon  for  hours,  and  then  rubbing  their  shoulders 
together  on  the  job  for  days  or  weeks  can  do  amazing  things 
to  the  ‘generation  gap.’  ” 


Another  place  MDS  brings  together  people  quite  unfamil- 
iar with  each  other,  and  with  each  other’s  style  of  life,  is  in 
inner-city  housing  work.  Rural  Mennonites  and  people  from 
the  inner  city  learn  to  know  each  other  better  as  they  work 
together;  often  they  take  down  some  of  the  barriers  of  preju- 
dice and  misunderstanding  that  have  held  them  apart.  MDS- 
ers  get  a new  firsthand  perspective  on  the  real  problems 
that  seem  to  trap  people  in  the  inner  city.  Hopefully,  these 
people  get  a better  understanding  of  why  Mennonites  oper- 
ate the  way  they  do,  and  also  come  to  appreciate  the  Chris- 
tian motivation  that  undergirds  MDS  work. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  mixings  that  occurs  in 
MDS  is  the  mixing  of  ourselves  as  various  kinds  of  Menno- 
nites. “This  aspect  of  MDS  excites  me,”  said  Hostetter.  “It 
is  one  of  the  few  things  that  keeps  us  all  together.” 

One  instance  of  this  mixing  occurred  when  three  carloads 
of  MDS-ers  went  to  Texas  to  do  repair  work  there.  They 
all  came  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  but  had  never  met  before  they 
arrived  in  Texas.  New  person-to-person  bonds  are  formed 
in  this  way. 

“Non-Mennonites  have  also  joined  with  us  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  work,”  said  Hostetter.  “In  Ken- 
tucky we  couldn’t  find  a foreman  till  a Church  of  God 
brother  volunteered,  and  served  four  weeks.  A Lutheran 
couple  served  beside  other  MDS-ers  in  Texas.  There  have 
been  very  noteworthy  benefits  from  this  for  all  people  in- 
volved.” 

MDS  Is  Person-to-Person 

“We  are  not  interested  in  helping  agencies,”  said  Hostet- 
ter, “but  rather  people.  At  times  we  may  work  through 
agencies;  at  other  times  we  bypass  them.”  One  of  the  beau- 
ties of  MDS  is  the  way  it  facilitates  the  contact  of  people 
from  the  Mennonite  pews  with  individuals  from  other  pews 
in  other  places. 

Church  administration,  Sunday  school  teaching,  and  com- 
mittee memberships  may  not  suit  everyone’s  interest  or  abil- 
ity. MDS  provides  a framework  within  which  people  with 
skills  and  interests  of  another  kind  can  feel  confident  in 
doing  what  they  know  how  to  do,  in  exciting  and  fruitful 
expressions  of  faith  and  Christian  service  for  others  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  £0 


Panel  discussion  on  “Women  in  MDS”:  Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  Wauseon, 
Ohio;  Esther  Eby  Glass,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Ernest  Yoder,  Rustburg. 
Virginia. 
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Who  Has  Been  Sipping  Your  Coffee? 

By  Simon  Schrock 


Open  your  guest  book.  Look  at  the  last  signature.  Start 
backing  up  the  line  through  the  past  year  or  two  of  guests. 
Who  has  been  sipping  your  coffee?  Grandma — Uncle  Ben 
— Aunt  Sarah  — and  your  good  friend,  Bro.  Bob  and  his 
family?  But,  you  see,  they  are  all  your  kind  of  people.  Your 
blood  line,  your  religion,  they  do  your  kind  of  talk  and  are 
your  race.  They  are  your  friends. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  for  whom  we  seldom 
pour  coffee.  First,  our  brothers  in  faith  we’ve  labeled  not 
quite  my  kind.  Too  strict.  Too  liberal.  Too  something.  The 
one  on  the  right  side  of  our  thinking  comes  too  near  to  be- 
ing legalistic.  So  no  coffee.  The  one  on  the  left  is  too  near 
an  apostate  — so  no  coffee  for  him  at  our  house.  The  second 
type  of  individual  we  seldom  extend  coffee  to  is  the  out-of- 
our-class  person.  We  shy  away  from  the  poor  ragged  man 
from  the  ghetto.  His  manners  are  poor,  his  clothes  aren’t 
pressed,  and  he  forgets  his  deodorant.  Nor  does  he  talk 
about  what  we  like  to  talk  about.  And  what  would  the  neigh- 
bors think? 

Then  on  the  other  side  of  the  story  are  those  we  consider 
more  class  than  we.  We  don’t  pour  coffee  for  them  for  fear 
we  will  make  a blunder — like  spill  some  coffee.  The  third 
class  we  neglect  are  the  unsaved.  Our  dinner  of  chicken 
and  fried  potatoes  with  three  desserts  usually  overlooks  the 
unsaved  neighbors.  While  our  unsaved  friends  stay  at  their 
house  without  God,  we  enjoy  our  kind  of  food  with  our  kind 
of  people. 

Oh,  sure,  you  are  a born-again,  active,  Bible-believing 
Christian  with  a testimony  for  Christ.  A committee  member. 
An  ideal  twentieth-century  church  man.  That’s  you?  But 
why  do  you  serve  only  your  kind  of  people?  Shouldn’t  you 
be  just  the  one  that  makes  a special  effort  to  serve  your 
fine  God-given  food  to  those  others  neglect? 

May  I share  some  lessons  learned  from  Mother?  I remem- 
ber the  day  when  a young  man  came  by  the  house  as  a 
salesman.  He  was  a stranger.  Tired.  Hungry.  Working  to 
earn  his  way  through  life.  Mother  served  this  stranger  what 
she  had.  Milk  and  homemade  pie.  For  years  this  man  re- 
membered by  way  of  a Christmas  greeting  to  thank  her  for 
the  food  given  him  at  a time  when  he  was  hungry. 

Then  on  the  other  side  of  class,  there  was  the  doctor  with 
more  money  than  we,  sending  notes  of  thanks  for  the  good- 
ies sent.  Second  lesson,  her  guest  book  is  filled  with  names 
of  people  from  many  cities  who  discovered  an  open  door, 
her  good  food  and  friendliness.  The  poor  ragged  ones  were 
served,  as  well  as  those  with  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  trinkets  hanging  on  them.  Good  lessons?  I think  so. 

Why  not  use  our  homes  as  a way  of  building  bridges  of 
friendship?  This  could  be  a way  of  building  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  This  doesn’t  mean  we  lose  our  Christian  faith  and 
keep  company  with  the  world.  It  means  we  would  be  reach- 

Simon  Schrock  is  from  Fairfax,  Va. 


ing  out  to  give  our  fellowman  an  opportunity  to  reach  for 
faith  too. 

Build  bridges  of  friendship.  Why  not?  Instead  of  having 
your  best  friend  drinking  all  your  coffee  — try  inviting  the 
most  irritable  brother  in  your  life  to  drop  by  after  church. 
Pour  him  some  coffee  to  drink  with  your  best  pie.  Then 
while  you  are  enjoying  good  food  as  best  you  can  with  your 
worst  brother,  just  loosen  up.  Talk  things  over.  He  isn’t 
as  bad  as  you  thought.  Start  filing  off  your  sharp  edges 
that  have  been  rubbing  you  wrong.  You  just  may  be  talking 
to  your  richest  brother  in  faith.  That  happened  to  me.  Men 
I admire  most  for  their  faith  are  those  who  seem  like  not 
my  kind. 

Next  time  you  call  your  best  friend  to  stop  by  for  coffee 
and  doughnuts,  call  your  pastor  or  bishop.  Do  it  gently, 
though,  so  he  doesn’t  fall  over  from  shock.  You’ll  discover 
he  isn’t  out  to  cut  you  down  or  run  your  life.  But  he  has 
a burning  faith  and  cares  for  you.  He  loves  you.  Build  a 
bridge  of  friendship;  come  together  in  love.  It  would  be  a 
highlight  of  your  life. 

Then  there  are  the  neglected  and  rejected.  They  may  be 
used  to  coffee  out  of  an  old  aluminum  pot  that  turned  black 
with  the  handle  burned  off.  Some  coffee  out  of  your  stain- 
less steel  electric  automatic  maker  served  with  Christ’s  kind 
of  love  may  give  them  the  idea  they  are  worth  something 
after  all.  It  could  be  just  what  it  takes  to  give  someone  the 
assurance  and  encouragement  he  needs  to  succeed  in  life. 
No,  we  may  never  know  the  results  here,  but  do  we  need 
to?  This  is  seedtime  — not  harvest. 

The  man  that  has  been  begging  for  one  drop  of  water  in 
hell  rejected  the  opportunity  to  give  friendship  to  the  ne- 
glected Lazarus.  He  rejected  the  privilege  to  pour  him 
something  to  drink.  Lazarus’  companionship  was  left  to  the 
dogs.  The  rich  man  would  be  glad  to  return  to  earth  and 
pour  that  man  a drink.  Will  Jesus  have  to  remind  us  that 
— I was  thirsty,  but  you  kept  it  all  for  yourself  and  your 
kind  of  people? 

The  unsaved,  the  neglected,  the  rejected,  the  minority, 
the  poor,  your  neighbors  — show  them  love  as  you  do  your 
friends.  Don’t  just  tell  them  you  love  them.  Just  saying 
“love”  may  have  no  meaning  at  all.  They  may  have  to  see 
and  feel  what  it  is.  They  may  have  to  sip  your  coffee  before 
love  comes  through.  It  could  be  a way  of  building  His  king- 
dom, you  know. 

Everyone  was  important  to  Jesus.  His  chosen  ones.  His 
mother.  But  then  He  reached  out  to  sinners  too.  He  con- 
sidered them  of  equal  value.  And  that  is  the  pattern  we 
want  to  follow  to  be  our  best  for  Him. 

Next  time  you  pour  coffee  check  who  is  sipping  it.  It 
could  become  redemptive  coffee  pouring.  But  will  it?  ^ 
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Answer  to 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  rise  of  every  false  ism 
or  cult  is  the  failure  of  the  Christian  church.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  if  the  church  were  entirely  faithful 
no  false  isms  would  exist.  Such  existed  since  Babel.  False 
teachers  plagued  the  prophets  and  opposed  the  apostles. 

False  isms  thrive  mainly  on  two  things,  ignorance  and 
uncertainty.  And  there  is  a great  deal  of  both  around  today. 
Many  are  ignorant  of  the  truth.  And  uncertainty  in  every 
area  abounds.  So,  like  in  every  era  of  spiritual  dearth,  the 
occult  increases.  James  Bjornstad  of  the  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Christianity,  Oakland,  N.J.,  writes,  ‘Historically, 
every  time  religion  has  come  to  have  little  meaning  for 
people,  they  have  turned  to  the  occult.” 

As  late  as  the  middle  sixties  most  Americans  had  little 
or  no  contact  with  the  occult.  Today  it  has  suddenly 
changed.  Some  tell  us  that  half  of  the  persons  living  in 
North  America  have  come  in  contact  with  the  occult.  As- 
trology, Ouija  boards,  palm  reading,  spiritism,  Satan  wor- 
ship, witchcraft,  and  voodoo  are  common. 

Not  only  are  such  common,  but  for  the  first  time  they 
are  clothed  with  a cloak  of  respectability  by  the  educated. 
They  are  popularized  through  literature,  lectures,  and  the 
mass  media.  Of  the  1,750  daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  1,200  publish  horoscopes  each  day.  In  the 
United  States  5,000  astrologers  chart  the  heavens  for  ten 
million  Americans. 

University  students  are  turning  from  drugs  to  be  ensnared 
by  the  contemplative  religions  of  the  Far  East.  Through  the 
promotion  of  the  cold,  rational,  scientific  approach  of  the  past 
decades,  even  American  religion  has  lost  the  art  of  contem- 
plating the  inward  spiritual  vitality  of  religion. 

A widespread  and  deep  yearning  for  more  assurance  and 
certainty  has  gripped  all  ages,  particularly  the  young.  There 
is  a striking  search  for  some  source  of  knowledge  and  power 
beyond  ourselves.  People  are  reaching  out  for  supernatural 
guidance.  There  is  a reach  for  some  sort  of  security.  A sense 
of  hopelessness  is  rampant. 

What  an  opportunity  for  Christians  today.  Will  we  see  this 
heart  hunger  and  give  those  resources  which  we  have? 

What  is  the  answer  to  satanism?  It  is  an  unqualified 
proclamation  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  won 
the  victory  over  principalities  and  powers.  When  people 
know  Him  as  Lord  they  know  they  have  power  over  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  Satan  is  a defeated  foe  and  there  is  no 
den  of  vice  or  power  of  hell  which  can  stop  one  under  the 
lordship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  search  for  the  supernatural?  It 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  works  in  the  committed 
Christian  not  only  the  supernatural  work  of  salvation  and 


the  Occult 

grace  but  a supernatural  work  of  power  and  enablement. 
He  it  is  who  is  sent  to  make  us  more  than  we  can  ever  be 
ourselves. 

What  is  the  answer  to  man  s search  for  guidance?  It  is 
the  answer  of  divine  guidance  by  which  we  know  God  is 
not  only  interested  in  our  steps  but  by  His  Word  and 
Spirit  guides  us  into  all  truth. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  insecurity  and  uncertainty?  It 
is  found  in  the  certainty  and  reality  of  God’s  promise  ful- 
filled in  daily  experiences.  It  is  answer  to  prayer.  Let  a 
person  experience  answer  to  prayer  and  this  gives  such  a 
certainty  and  assurance  which  cannot  easily  be  gainsaid. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  hopelessness  which  leads  many 
to  turn  to  false  prophets  of  hope?  It  is  a clear  eschatology 
which  has  the  assurance  that  the  God  who  prophesied  and 
fulfilled,  the  God  who  began  the  whole  thing,  is  the  God 
who  will  see  that  all  is  finished  according  to  His  plan  and 
purpose. 

If  false  isms  arise  and  grow  because  of  ignorance  and 
uncertainty,  then  the  church  and  each  Christian  has  the  job 
to  proclaim  what  we  are  in  Christ  and  portray  what  we 
can  become  in  Christ.  We  have  the  responsibility  to  reveal 
that  our  help  comes  from  outside  ourselves,  in  the  person 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  the 
challenge  to  present  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  and  help 
others  find  Him  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  We 
have  the  privilege  of  preaching  a hope,  strong  and  sure, 
which  will  be  realized  at  the  coming  again  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  — D. 


Sixteen  Inches  Lower 

Most  of  us  need  to  move  our  faith  about  sixteen  inches 
lower.  The  Spirit  spoke  to  me  about  this  recently  when  I 
heard  a tremendous  message  on  our  possibilities  in  Christ. 
You  see  I believed  all  the  speaker  said.  It  was  firmly 
based  on  Scripture  and  I knew  it  was  true.  Suddenly  the 
Spirit  said  “Then  why  aren’t  these  things  true  in  your  life?” 
Intellectually  I knew  these  truths.  Intellectually  I had 
preached  these  same  truths  numerous  times.  The  Spirit 
showed  me,  however,  that  for  these  truths  to  be  effective 
they  must  move  down  about  sixteen  inches  — from  the  head 
to  the  heart.  How  often  we  say  it  is  not  enough  to  know. 
Yet  we  often  stop  short  of  letting  our  knowledge  convert 
our  will.  As  someone  said.  The  biggest  revival  most  of  us 
could  experience  is  to  live  up  to  that  which  we  already 
know.”  — D. 
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I'm  Getting  Older - 
What  Does  It  Mean? 

By  Tilman  R.  Smith 


Who  are  the  aging?  All  of  us,  regardless  of  our  chrono- 
logical bench  marks.  One  of  the  most  interesting  anomalies 
or  inconsistencies  of  life  is  that  we  mature  and  degenerate 
at  the  same  time.  From  the  moment  of  birth,  and  some 
would  sav  at  conception,  our  bodies  start  to  wear  out — we 
start  dying. 

This  process  of  growth  and  deterioration  moves  at  differ- 
ent rates  for  specific  parts  of  our  bodies  and  for  different 
individuals.  Accordingly,  the  aged  are  not  a monolith;  a least 
common  denominator  cannot  be  found.  The  only  significant 
similarity  of  the  aged  is  that  a minimum  and  arbitrarily 
fixed  number  of  chronological  years  have  passed  since  an 
individual  was  born.  As  is  true  of  younger  persons,  no  two 
are  alike,  not  even  identical  twins.  Fingerprints  are  precise 
evidence  of  dissimilarity. 

Aging  May  Intensify  Individualism 

Aging  may  intensify  individualism.  “The  major  character- 
istic of  older  people  is  that  of  being  extraordinarily  individ- 
ualistic. Each  person  is  in  himself  the  sum  of  all  his  days, 
of  what  he  has  done  with  them  and  what  they  have  done 
to  him. 

“He  is  totally  different  from  every  one  of  his  fellows  and 
even  from  members  of  his  own  family  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  very  same  influences  and  events.  1 

The  Aged  Have  Had  to  Adjust 
to  History's  Most  Rapid  Changes 

Individualism  and  inflexibility  are  not  synonymous.  Many 
older  persons  are  more  tolerant,  more  flexible,  more  reason- 
able, and  more  understanding  than  some  younger  persons 
and  often  more  so  than  they  may  have  been  in  their  earlier 
years.  They  have  adjusted  to  more  rapid  changes  than  any 
other  group  in  history.  Most  of  the  world  s great  inven- 
tions have  come  in  their  day.  They  are  more  free  to  think 
and  act  with  candor  and  without  the  social  and  psychologi- 
cal restraints  which  often  shackle  the  younger  and  middle- 
aged  who  are  rearing  families,  who  are  seeking  promotions 
in  jobs  or  status,  who  feel  the  intense  pressure  of  competi- 
tion to  “get  ahead”  before  it  is  too  late. 

A stubborn,  selfish,  inconsiderate,  inflexible  younger  per- 
son may  become  that  kind  of  an  elderly  person  but  not  be- 

Tilman  R.  Smith,  Goshen.  Ind..  former  president  of  Hesston  College,  heads  up 
"Studies  and  Programs  for  the  Aging. 


cause  he  has  aged  — he  has  traveled  that  path  for  years  and 
never  changed.  A person  of  more  modest  impieties  stands  a 
good  chance  of  being  mellowed  with  age. 

Gerontology  and  Other  Terms  Defined 

Gerontology  is  the  term  applied  to  the  study  of  older  per- 
sons and  the  aging  process.  The  word  gerontology  comes 
from  two  Greek  roots,  geron  meaning  “the  old  man”  (and 
we  must  include  the  old  lady),  plus  ology  which  means  “the 
study  of.”  The  term  geriatrics  deals  with  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  “the  old  man.”  “Gerontology  as  an  emerging  scien- 
tific discipline  is  certainly  no  more  than  three  decades  old 
when  thought  of  as  a systematic  examination  of  data  and 
logical  sets  of  conclusions  concerning  the  aging  process. 2 

Other  terms  which  will  be  used  later  may  be  defined  as 
follows:  Aging  is  a term  used  to  describe  the  processes  of 
biological,  psychological,  and  sociological  change  from  one 
point  of  time  to  another.  Aged  is  a concept  which  fixes  the 
individual  at  a point  in  time,  usually  age  65.  This  arbitrary 
age  is  used,  not  because  of  an  actual  change  that  takes 
place  in  the  individual,  but  because  it  has  become  the  usual 
age  of  “retirement”  in  our  society.  Biological  aging  is  a 
term  which  describes  the  changes  in  biological  processes 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  variations  of  degree  and 
consequence  of  these  changes  from  one  individual  to  another. 

Chronological  aging  implies  the  use  of  a birth  date  in  de- 
fining the  individual’s  age,  and,  by  implication,  his  appro- 
priate social  roles  and  functions.  Elderly  means  past  middle 
life,  relating  to  a characteristic  of  later  life  (used  interchange- 
ably with  aging).  Psychological  aging  includes  those  changes 
and  degrees  of  change  in  sensory  function  and  perception  — 
memory,  hearing,  intelligence  — as  well  as  the  dynamics  of 
personality. 

Senesence  is  the  state  of  growing  old,  physical  aging.  Se- 
nility is  a traditional  term  for  degenerative  change  in  old 
people,  including  illness  and  weakness,  especially  mental. 
Sociological  aging  denotes  the  changing  roles  functions  and 
status  — as  these  are  defined  by  various  social  institutions, 
including  family,  economic,  government,  recreational,  church, 
educational,  and  medical. 3 

Retirement  for  Rural  People  Was  Not  Complex 

To  Mennonites  the  word  gerontology  may  be  less  familiar 
than  to  some  others.  In  general  we  have  had  a rural  back- 
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ground  and  many  of  us  are  still  rural  in  social  orientation 
and  in  thinking.  The  aging  have  not  been  a general  direct 
concern  to  us  until  more  recently.  Older  farmers  seldom 
retired  completely;  they  simply  disengaged  and  when  they 
did,  they  knew  what  they  were  going  to  do.  They  didn’t  need 
to  do  much  planning.  They  expected  to  continue  to  live  on 
the  same  farm  with  extended  living  facilities  and  work  as 
much  or  little  as  they  desired.  Or  the  elders  might  move  to 
a nearby  village,  with  the  children  available  and  willing  to 
give  a continuity  of  care  in  the  established  tradition  of  rural 
folk.  They  would  frequently  return  to  the  farm  for  free  labor 
and  for  giving  free  counsel. 

The  Mennonite  Church  did  build  a few  homes  for  the  aged 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  In  general  these  were  for  the  un- 
fortunate, the  poor,  those  without  caring  sons  and  daughters 
or  other  close  relatives.  However,  even  today  with  all  our 
emphasis  on  the  building  of  facilities  for  the  aged,  less  than 
5 percent  of  our  aged  population  in  North  America  (those 
over  65)  lived  in  institutions.  This  means  that  over  95  per- 
cent of  the  aged  live  outside  of  institutions,  and  most  of 
them  independently. 

Five  Universal  Desires  of  the  Aging 

In  the  late  1930s  Leo  Simmons  carried  on  significant  re- 
search on  aging  from  cross-cultural  files  at  Yale  University. 
Simmons  studied  71  pre-literate  cultures  and  concluded  that 
there  were  five  universal  desires  held  by  these  cultures  for 
older  people:  (1)  to  prolong  life,  (2)  through  the  conservation 
of  energy  to  find  some  rest  and  release  from  one’s  occupa- 
tion, (3)  to  remain  socially  active,  (4)  to  maintain  control  over 
one’s  property,  one’s  authority,  and  one’s  prestige  in  the 
society,  and  (5)  eventually  to  seek  an  honorable  death  with 
reasonable  expectation  of  a new  and  better  existence  in  the 
hereafter.1 2 3  4 

Since  the  studies  by  Simmons  in  the  late  1930s  the  pace 
has  quickened  in  all  kinds  of  gerontological  research.  The 
universal  desires  which  he  found  for  the  aging  of  the  71 
pre-literate  cultures  have  been  more  carefully  documented 
and  may  have  become  more  sophisticated  but  they  remain 
essentially  appropriate  today. 

Whistler's  Mother 

Many  of  us  have  been  inspired  and  moved  with  nostalgia 
by  the  painting  known  as  “Whistler’s  Mother.”  This  famous 
portrait  of  his  mother  was  done  in  the  early  1870s  by  the 
well-known  artist  James  McNeill  Whistler.  In  our  minds  in 
this  portrait  the  neat,  passive,  and  serene  figure  seems  to 
depict  the  ideal  older  American-mother  type.  She  was  in 
her  mid-forties  when  this  portrait  was  made  a hundred 
years  ago.  5 Mother  Whistler’s  image  would  hardly  represent 
a composite  for  a 45-year-old  woman  today. 

There  Are  No  True  Stereotypes 
But  There  Are  Some  Constants 

We  cannot  find  biological  or  social  stereotypes  for  any 
period  in  history  and  much  less  a standard  type  which  would 
cut  through  historical  periods.  However,  norms  and  ethical 


expectations  for  Christian  commitment,  trust,  obedience,  and 
discipleship  are  recorded  in  God’s  Word. 

These  concepts,  as  revealed  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
study,  meditation,  witness,  and  counsel  with  our  brethren,  are 
standards  yesterday,  today,  and  forever,  relevant  to  every 
period  in  life.  While  there  may  be  no  true  stereotypes  in 
the  human  biological  or  social  realm,  there  are  some  con- 
stants for  mankind  in  the  spiritual  kingdom. 

Life  Expectancy  Increases  40  Years  Since  1800 

In  1800  life  expectancy,  the  average  age  that  an  infant 
born  alive  can  expect  to  live,  was  approximately  30  years. 
This  was  also  the  average  age  attained  by  the  Romans  2,000 
years  earlier,  but  during  the  Dark  Ages  in  Europe  the 
population  average  was  cut  down  by  the  black  plague  to 
scarcely  20  years.  “Bv  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  Europe  and  America,  we  had  only  managed  to  re- 
trieve such  modest  gains  as  had  been  achieved  by  the  Ro- 
mans two  millennia  earlier  and  the  average  person  still  lived 
only  about  30  years.”  6 

A Century  Ago  a Person  Was  "Old"  at  45 

Whistler’s  mother  in  her  forties  in  1870  was  considered  an 
elderly  person,  the  life  expectancy  at  that  time  being  ap- 
proximately 42  years.  From  1800  to  1900  life  expectancy  in- 
creased about  17  years,  from  30  to  47.3.  Today  life  expec- 
tancy in  the  United  States  is  67  years  for  males  and  74 
years  for  females,  an  average  of  more  than  70  years.  This 
is  a 40- year  increase  since  1800  and  a 23- year  increase 
since  1900.  In  1800  rarely  was  more  than  1 percent  of  the 
population  over  65.  Today  10  percent  of  the  population  in 
United  States  is  65  and  over.  In  Canada  the  figure  is  8 
percent. 

Canada  has  a somewhat  more  youthful  population  than 
the  U.S.  This  means  that  having  proportionately  more 
younger  people,  a larger  percentage  of  the  population  would 
be  under  65  and  accordingly  a lower  percentage  over  65. 
Life  expectancy  in  Canada  is  approximately  the  same  as 
in  United  States. 

Not  only  are  American  people  living  longer  today  but 
more  importantly,  fewer  children  die,  and  fewer  mothers  die 
in  childbirth  than  was  true  a century  ago.  This  increases  the 
life-span  and  life  expectancy.  Modern  health  services  have 
had  a significant  influence. 

The  further  back  we  go  in  human  society,  the  earlier  peo- 
ple became  old.  The  concept  of  old  age  appears  to  be  relative 
to  the  degree  of  modernization.  7 

How  we  can  use  the  extra  years  to  the  glory  of  God 
will  be  developed  in  further  studies.  ^ 

1.  Working  with  Older  People,  Vol.  1.  "The  Practitioner  and  the  Elderly."  HEW 
Public  Health  Service  No.  1459,  Revised  1969,  Inside  Cover,  quoting  Miss  Ollie  A. 
Randall. 

2.  “The  Daily  Needs  and  Interests  of  Older  People,”  Hoffman.  Adeline  M..  editor: 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher.  Springfield,  111  . 1970.  pp.  5.  6. 

3.  “Glossary  of  Terms,”  Working  with  Older  People , Vol.  1.  op.  cit.,  from  Intro- 
duction. 

4.  Hoffman,  op.  cit.,  quotation  from  Simmons,  p.  14. 

5.  “The  Church  and  the  Aging,”  A Survey  Report.  United  Presbvterian  Church. 
USA,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y..  1967,  p.  6. 

6.  Hoffman,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

7.  Ibid,  p.  31. 
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"As  I See  It" 


Congregational  Discipline 

Discipline  in  the  life  of  a congregation  has  been  difficult 
to  maintain.  While  on  one  hand  we  find  persons  endeavor- 
ing to  follow  the  practical  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  the 
other  hand  we  find  persons  taking  an  apathetic  attitude. 

Jesus  taught  that  when  a person  becomes  part  of  God’s 
holy  family,  he  is  then  a member  of  a brotherhood.  Follow- 
ing that  teaching,  we  need  to  come  to  a new  realization  of 
what  it  means  to  be  our  brother’s  keeper,  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  our  fellow  members. 

As  one  studies  our  Anabaptist  history  and  reflects  on  con- 
temporary situations,  it  seems  that  our  forefathers  placed  a 
great  deal  more  emphasis  on  giving  and  receiving  counsel 
than  we  do  today. 

Possibly,  the  reason  little  attention  is  given  in  this  area 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  today  is  overreaction  of  past 
history.  Unfortunately,  discipline  has  at  times  been  unre- 
demptive  in  its  approach  and  the  result  is  little  responsibility. 

As  I have  discussed  this  issue  with  several  discussion 
groups,  I discovered  the  misconception  that  it  is  a mark  of 
maturity  to  overlook  and  forget  the  sins  of  the  brother  with- 
out going  through  any  process  of  admonition  and  forgiveness. 
This  bypasses  the  feelings  of  the  one  who  sinned  and  the 
one  who  recognizes  the  sin.  One  also  gathers  the  general 
feeling  that  admonition  and  confession  are  to  be  considered 
exceptional  rather  than  the  normal  experience  in  the  broth- 
erhood. 

These  areas  plus  other  misconceptions  lead  to  situations 
that  should  not  be  tolerated. 

True  discipline  within  a congregation  carries  with  it  the 
positive  and  negative.  At  one  point  it  trains  and  builds, 
while  in  another  circumstance,  it  deals  with  sin.  Since  dis- 
cipline aims  at  the  welfare  and  maturity  of  the  disciple,  it 
must  be  redemptive,  seeking  to  solicit  repentance  and  to 
forgive  and  reconcile.  As  a congregation  disciplines,  they 
must  have  a deep  awareness  of  both  sin  and  grace. 

Disciple  and  discipline  come  from  the  same  root  word.  To 
truly  be  a disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  requires  concern  for  one’s 
brother.  As  1 look  at  Matthew  18:15-20,  the  passage  where 
Jesus  taught  a process  of  reconciliation,  Jesus  is  calling  us 
to  faith  and  obedience.  This  passage  gives  criteria  for  per- 
son-to-person admonition  and  action  by  the  church.  The 
following  are  several  observations  from  the  Matthew  18 
passage: 

A.  The  desire  to  restore  pervades  the  whole  process. 
Forgiveness  is  a major  theme  in  the  chapter. 

B.  The  first  approach  is  confidential.  Informing  the  church 
leaders  before  making  direct  private  contact  violates  the 
teaching. 

C.  The  responsibility  does  not  rest  only  with  the  minis- 
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try,  but  they  share  the  responsibility  for  redemptive  disci- 
pline (winning  the  brother). 

D.  Withholding  fellowship  is  not  an  individual  decision.  This 
extreme  action  is  meant  to  take  away  all  false  security  of 
membership  and  fellowship,  but  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
church. 

Discipline  as  defined  is  the  responsibility  of  every  member 
of  the  congregation.  The  Apostle  Paul  says  it  this  way  in 
Colossians  3:16,  “Teach  and  instruct  each  other  with  all 
wisdom’’  (TEV). 

I personally  feel  that  only  in  following  this  process  will  the 
church  grow  to  a deeper  maturity  and  meaning  of  brother- 
hood and  discipleship.  May  God  give  us  wisdom  for  the 
task.  — Wilmer  Martin,  Tavistock,  Ontario. 


On  Blindness 

Some  people  never  seem  to  see  any  evidence  for  belief  in 
God.  They  are  like  Khrushchev  who  boasted  that  his  Russian 
astronauts  did  not  see  any  traces  of  God  on  their  trips  into 
space!  The  Bible  speaks  of  a kind  of  blindness,  spiritual 
blindness,  which  builds  a wall  of  unbelief  between  man  and 
God.  Surely  there  are  many  present-day  examples  of  this 
blindness. 

There  is  little  chance  that  the  man  who  demands  physical 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God  will  ever  find  Him.  Such  a 
man  is  blind  not  only  to  God,  but  to  that  part  of  himself 
which  is  more  than  his  physical  body.  He  is  a spiritual 
“corpse.’  Because  he  has  never  discovered  the  spiritual 
dimension  of  his  own  life,  he  questions  it  in  the  life  of  ev- 
eryone else.  He  seeks  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  world  of 
material  things.  Having  chosen  to  live  on  this  level,  he  is 
hardly  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  something  he  is  missing 
in  life.  So  he  denies  God. 

But  there  are  others  who  see  evidence  for  their  faith  in 
God  everywhere.  They  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  hills,  and 
lo,  God  the  Creator  of  the  hills  is  standing  by  to  help 
them.  In  the  kindness  of  a friend  or  the  skill  of  a doctor 
they  become  aware  of  God’s  care. 

To  those  for  whom  life  is  both  physical  and  spiritual, 
God  makes  Himself  known  in  many  ways.  Nature  speaks 
to  us  of  His  wisdom,  power,  and  beauty.  Even  sickness  and 
tragedy  bring  their  hidden  blessings. 

The  Apostle  Paul  knew  much  of  the  difficulties  of  life 
and  yet  he  confidently  says  “All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God”  (Rom.  8:28).  Without  God 
there  isn’t  much  to  look  forward  to  in  life  . . . every  day 
brings  unknown  changes. 

And  the  sand  in  the  hourglass  of  our  lives  keep  slipping 
away.  But  for  those  who  have  opened  their  lives  to  His 
Spirit,  and  have  discovered  His  love  through  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  there  is  hope,  and  joy,  and  peace.  — John  P.  Oyer. 
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FESTIVAL  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  May  19-21, 1972 


Come  to  GC  and . . . 

. . . share. 

. . . search. 

. . . express  yourself. 

. . . praise  God. 

. . . study  the  Scriptures. 

. . . celebrate. 

. . pray. 

. . . report  on  the  Spirit  in  your  life. 
The  Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
May  19-21  at  Goshen  College,  will 
be  unlike  many  large  meetings.  You 
will  do  more  than  just  sit. 

Who  knows  now  how  the  Spirit 
will  lead  you  and  others?  . . . 
Through  music?  . . . through 

preaching?  . . . poetry?  . . . new 


decisions?  . . . art?  . . . new  rela- 
tionships with  Jesus  Christ? ...  new 
insights?  . . . healing?  . . . friend- 
ships? . . . tongues? 

The  Festival  is  for  all  ages  . . . 
all  persons  . . . laymen,  pastors, 
theologians  . . . persons  who  won- 
der about  the  Spirit  . . . those  who 
have  growing,  maturing  experiences 
in  the  Spirit  . . . those  who  have 
had  crisis  experiences.  There's  also 
a special  Saturday  evening  youth 
session  to  midnight. 

We  suggest  you  remember  the 
Festival  in  your  prayers  . . . allow 
the  Spirit  to  take  over  your  life 
. . . attend  the  Festival  with  friends 


and  family  . . . share  your  experi- 
ences in  the  Spirit  . . . praise  God 
how  the  Spirit  is  working  in  your 
life  and  in  the  lives  of  others. 

GOSHEN  COLLEGE 

GOSHEN,  IN  46526 

If  you  want  help  to  prepare  for  the  Festival,  copies 
of  Howard  H.  Charles'  study  guide,  called  "Fifty 
Days."  are  still  available  for  your  use  from  Easter 
to  Pentecost.  They  are  30®  each.  25®  each  for  10  or 
more,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Festival  Office 
at  Goshen  College.  The  Festival  is  sponsored  by 
Goshen  College  and  the  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries  in  cooperation  with  the  Central 
District  Conference  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonites.  and  the  Illinois.  Indiana-Michigan.  and 
Ohio  and  Eastern  conferences  of  the  Mennonites. 
For  more  information  and  to  inform  Goshen  Col- 
lege of  your  attendance  plans,  write  to  Festival 
Office 


An  Answer  to  the  November  2, 1971,  article,  "On  the  Meaning  of  Biblical  Prophecy  " 


Is  Prophecy  Being  Fulfilled 
in  Israel  Today? 

By  Marcus  Lind 


There  is  only  one  bona  fide  prophet.  That  is  God.  There- 
fore, the  beginning  point  of  all  true  prophecy  is  either  the 
Word  of  God,  or  it  is  biblically  oriented  utterance  or  writing. 
The  Bible  is  not  only  the  beginning,  but  also  the  end  of 
prophecy.  All  other  “prophecy”  contains  so  much  of  the 
hit-or-miss  in  it  that  the  word  “prophecy  becomes  a mis- 
nomer when  applied  to  such  utterances. 

The  prophet  is  both  a “forth-teller”  and  a “foreteller,” 
not  always  the  latter. 

A forth-teller:  “But  he  that  prophesieth  speaketh  unto 
men  to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and  comfort”  (1  Cor. 
14:3). 

A foreteller:  “And  now  I have  told  you  before  it  come 
to  pass,  that,  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might  believe” 
(Jn.  14:29). 

Some  prophets  had  the  predictive  element  in  their  pro- 
phecies, and  some  did  not.  It  is  significant  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible  to  its  very  end  the  foretelling  of  the 
future  occurs  intermittently.  The  first  such  prophecy  is  by 
Moses  concerning  the  first  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  (Gen.  3:15), 
and  the  last  is  by  John  concerning  the  second  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Rev.  22:20).  The  greatest  and  grandest  theme  of 
prophecy  is  the  advent  of  Christ  in  both  His  first  and  sec- 
ond comings. 

Because  Jehovah  has  chosen  a people  (the  Jews)  as  the 
oracles  for  the  development  of  this  theme,  they  stand  in  the 
limelight  of  the  history  and  prophecy  that  surrounds  each 
of  the  advents.  Inasmuch  as  the  future  advent  lies  in  the 
unknown  except  only  as  God  has  revealed  it,  we  do  well 
to  examine  biblical  prophecy  as  it  is  being  fulfilled  in  Pales- 
tine today.  In  doing  this  we  shall  not  attempt  to  be  ex- 
haustive, but  shall  confine  our  thesis  to  six  main  points. 

As  we  shall  see,  the  miraculous  enters  into  every  one  of 
these  six  points  — “ miracle , an  effect  in  the  physical  world 
which  surpasses  all  known  human  or  natural  powers  and  is 
therefore  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency”  (Barnhart  Col- 
legiate Dictionary). 

God  Gave  the  Land  to  Abraham  and  His  Seed  (Gen.  15:18) 

His  promise  to  do  so  occurs  nearly  150  times  in  Holy 
Writ.  (For  brevity  we  shall  use  only  one  key  Scripture  to 
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clinch  this  point.)  God  was  specific  that  the  land  should  ex- 
tend from  the  Euphrates  to  the  river  of  Egypt.  This  prom- 
ise came  the  nearest  to  fulfillment  during  the  reign  of 
David,  but  has  never  yet  been  fully  realized,  so  awaits  a 
future  fulfillment.  The  reason  this  must  be  fulfilled  is  that 
it  is  by  an  unconditional  promise  of  God,  being  not  subject 
to  Israel’s  morality,  but  to  Abraham’s.  (When  the  Almighty 
makes  an  unconditional  promise,  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  can  possibly  happen.)  After  a number  of  failures  and 
victories  Abraham  came  up  with  an  almost  perfect  score  in 
the  matter  of  offering  Isaac,  and  there  God  recognized  his 
full  obedience  (Gen.  22:15-18).  The  terms  of  the  covenant 
were  met.  This  made  it  unconditional. 

In  succeeding  generations,  when  Israel  fell  into  sin  and 
was  driven  from  her  land,  it  was  not  for  her  own  sake  that 
she  was  preserved  and  brought  back,  but  because  of  the 
covenant  God  had  made  with  Abraham.  For  this  reason  she 
was  brought  back  from  Egypt,  where  she  had  been  driven 
by  famine  (Ex.  2:24),  and  for  the  Lord’s  sake  she  was  re- 
turned after  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  though  Daniel  tra- 
vailed in  fasting  and  intercession  for  fear  that  God  could  not 
keep  covenant  with  such  an  apostate  people  (Dan.  9).  And 
it  is  very  apparent  that  not  for  her  goodness  has  Israel  been 
restored  as  a nation  today,  but  because  of  the  unfailing 
promise  of  God. 

There  are  three  considerations  in  the  matter  of  cove- 
nant-keeping on  the  part  of  God.  First:  God’s  omniscience 
keeps  Him  from  making  any  promises  that  His  foreknowledge 
reveals  would  lead  to  such  ends  that  His  morality  would  not 
be  able  to  accept.  Second:  When  Infinity  makes  covenant  with 
the  finite,  it  is  with  full  knowledge  that  the  latter  will  not 
be  able  perfectly  to  keep  faith,  and  that  morality  is  there- 
fore a matter  of  degrees  (Rom.  3:23).  Third:  There  is  there- 
fore a slender  line  between  what  God  will  endure  on  the 
part  of  fallible  man,  and  what  He  cannot  tolerate.  Only  He 
knows  where  that  line  is. 

Israel's  Survival  Through  the  Ages  (Is.  43:1.  2) 

By  every  sociological  law,  the  Jew  should  have  lost  his 
identity  by  absorption  into  the  nations  where  he  has  been 
scattered.  This  should  have  happened  not  only  once  or  twice, 
but  many  times.  It  is  said  that  Frederick  the  Great  asked  the 
court  preacher  for  an  unanswerable  proof  in  one  word  of 
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the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  He  replied,  “The  Jew,  your 
Majesty.”  For  something  like  4,000  years  now,  the  Jew  has 
held  a place  of  unique  prominence  in  the  world.  Scattered 
among  the  nations,  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  slaughtered 
without  mercy,  denied  the  privileges  of  others,  he  has  nev- 
ertheless continued  to  the  present  day,  and  is  now  more 
numerous  than  ever  before,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
nearly  fourteen  million  (1971  Jewish  Year  Book,  Oct.  23).  No 
other  nation  has  suffered  so  much. 

In  Deuteronomy  28  God  lists  in  14  verses  the  blessings 
that  shall  come  on  Israel  if  she  will  obey  Him.  Then  in  54 
more  verses  He  enumerates  the  severe  chastisements  she 
will  suffer  on  refusing  to  obey.  Seven  times  He  says  that 
they  will  be  destroyed,  using  the  same  word  that  He  did  in 
Genesis  for  Sodom’s  destruction.  (Gen.  19:13).  Yet  here  the 
Jews  still  are!  There  are  three  obvious  conclusions  we  come 
to:  (1)  With  all  her  rebelliousness,  there  has  yet  been  suffi- 
cient obedience  by  Israel  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the 
present  that  God  did  not  destroy  her.  (2)  The  preservation 
of  Israel  is  a miracle  of  God.  (3)  God  has  preserved  her  for 
some  purpose.  He  is  evidently  not  through  with  the  Jew. 

Israel's  Return  to  Her  Homeland  to  Form  a Nation 
(Is.  11:11.  12) 

Driven  from  her  homeland,  scattered  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  for  about  2,500  years,  Israel  has  returned  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Against  impossible  odds  she  founded  a tiny  nation 
that,  all  out  of  proportion  for  her  size,  ranks  among  the 
world  powers.  So  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject  that  it 
hardly  calls  for  repetition  here.  But  if  this  is  not  a miracle, 
then  where  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  such  a happen- 
ing been  paralleled? 

As  I pen  these  words  I see  in  the  evening  paper  where 
a Boeing  747  of  Israel’s  El  Al  Line  has  just  imported  the 
largest  single  group  of  Soviet  Jews  ever.  Newspapers  have 
said  15,000  arrived  in  1971,  and  35,000  are  expected  this 
year.  Why  does  this  “happen”  to  Israel?  Surely  not  because 
Russia  loves  her  so  much!  We  don’t  read  of  other  ethnic 
groups  leaving  Russia.  (Likely  there  are  still  Russian  Men- 
nonites  who  would  appreciate  such  a break!  We  like  to  re- 
fer to  the  Vollendam  as  a miracle.  But  this  is  not!)  No,  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  still  closed,  and  guarded  very  tightly. 

Now  turn  your  Bible  to  Isaiah  43:6:  “I  will  say  unto  the 
north.  Give  up.  . . Compare  this  prayerfully  with  what 
God  says  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south,  and  see  how 
the  north  fits  this  specific  instance.  Take  a good  map  (pref- 
erably a globe)  and  go  straight  north  from  Jerusalem.  You 
strike  the  suburbs  of  what  great  city? 

True,  some  prophecies  about  Israel’s  return  refer  to  ex- 
piration of  the  seventy-year  exile.  But  these  predictions  are 
not  all  satisfied  with  the  puny  return  of  a remnant  of  around 
50,000  (Ezra  2).  They  did  not  come  from  the  “ends  of  the 
earth”  as  prophesied  in  Isaiah  43:5-7.  Their  settlement  in 
the  land  was  only  temporary  as  contrasted  with  the  predic- 
tion in  Amos  9:14,  15.  It  was  during  century  5 BC,  not  in 
the  “latter  days”  as  Hosea  3:4,  5. 

In  Isaiah  11:10  the  prophet  predicts  the  coming  of  the  root 


of  Jesse  to  which  the  Gentiles  shall  seek  — Jesus’  first  ad- 
vent. Then  in  the  next  verse,  “And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day,  that  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  sec- 
ond time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people.  . . .”  Note 
here  the  phrase,  “the  second  time.”  As  used  in  context, 
this  refers  to  a time  beyond  the  coming  of  Messiah.  The 
first  time  was  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  but 
this  second  time!  Nothing  in  history  can  be  said  to  fulfill 
this  prophecy  until  the  present  era. 

The  Productivity  of  the  Land 
(Is.  35:1.  6.  7;  Ezek.  36:34-36 ) 

“The  desolate  land  shall  be  tilled  ...  is  become  like  the 
garden  of  Eden.”  “In  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out, 
and  streams  in  the  desert.  And  the  parched  ground  shall 
become  a pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water.  . . .” 
“The  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.”  (Ex- 
cerpts from  Ezek.  36  and  Is.  35. ) 

Notice  the  desert  shall  become  productive.  “Streams  in  the 
desert .”  What  a paradox!  How  does  that  ever  take  place 
without  irrigation?  Now  God  could  have  given  rain  in  the 
desert  sometime  in  the  past  sufficient  to  produce  luxurious 
crops,  but  in  such  an  event  the  terrain  would  not  have  been 
a desert.  And  while  the  Promised  Land  did  flow  with  milk 
and  honey,  it  was  yet  a land  that  contained  some  desert. 
Today  its  annual  rainfall  varies  from  11/2  inches  to  40 
inches.  But  when  in  the  history  of  the  land  have  conditions 
such  as  described  above  been  fulfilled  previous  to  the  Israel 
of  today,  when  large-scale  water  projects  have  been  carried 
out.  The  area  under  irrigation  has  increased  more  than  five- 
fold — from  75,000  acres  in  1949  to  428,000  in  1969.  (Facts 
About  Israel,  Keler  Books,  Jerusalem,  p.  109,  1971.) 

The  Revival  of  a Dead  Language  (Zeph.  3:9 ) 

Hebrew  has  not  been  a vernacular  since  about  100  BC. 
Already  at  the  time  of  Christ  it  has  given  place  to  Aramaic 
as  the  spoken  language  of  the  land.  Yet  here  is  the  one  and 
only  instance  of  a dead  language  coming  to  life  again,  to  be- 
come the  national  language  of  Israel  today,  being  used  in 
homelife,  schools,  politics,  and  everyday  transactions.  If  this 
is  not  a miracle,  then  when  was  any  other  dead  language 
resurrected  and  used  as  a living  language  of  any  other  na- 
tion? It  looks  like  a literal  fulfillment  of  Zephaniah  3:9,  the 
turning  of  a “pure  language”  after  Canaan  has  endured  a 
babelous  confusion  through  the  centuries. 

The  Six-Day  War  (Ps.  121:4;Gen.  12:1-3) 

By  many  this  is  called  the  “Three-Day  War.”  It  was  not  a 
mere  skirmish,  or  a battle,  or  a guerrilla  attack,  but  a full- 
scale  war  in  which  Israel  fought  for  survival  against  four 
different  nations  that  were  larger  and  more  powerful  than 
she.  This  is  the  third  time  since  1948  that  Israel  was  to  have 
been  driven  into  the  sea.  Yet  each  time  she  has  had  a deci- 
sive victory  against  overwhelming  odds. 

While  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  condone  carnal  warfare  any 
more  than  we  would  condone  Jacob’s  deceitfulness  in  securing 
the  blessing  from  Esau  at  the  beginning  of  this  major  feud. 
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yet  how  can  we  say  that  God  had  no  part  in  this  decisive 
victory  in  so  short  a time?  Or  how  can  we  say  that  He  will 
not  use  that  end  which  did  not  employ  His  directive  will  in 
its  means? 

If  the  Six-Day  War  does  not  contain  the  miraculous,  then 
where  in  history  (Germany’s  blitzkrieg  notwithstanding)  is 
there  any  parallel  to  it?  And  why,  after  these  four  years, 
has  none  of  the  land  taken  by  Israel  been  restored  as  was 
decreed  it  must  be  immediately  by  Russia  meeting  with 
United  Nations  right  following  the  war? 

There  are  more  evidences  that  could  be  mentioned.  But 
what  shall  we  do  with  these  six?  Dare  we  shrug  them  off 
lightly  as  happenstances?  The  late  Dr.  William  F.  Albright, 
top  archaeologist  and  professor  of  Semitic  languages,  said, 
“That  the  prophets  were  not  only  dedicated  men,  but  also 
predictors  of  the  future,  is  fully  recognized  in  biblical  tra- 
dition, but  has  been  underemphasized  by  modern  biblical 
scholars”  (Wm.  F.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Chris- 
tianity, Doubleday  & Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1946).  With  all 
that  is  coming  to  focus  before  our  eyes  in  the  Land  of 
Promise  today,  are  we  any  better  than  the  holden-eyed  dis- 
ciples, who  could  not  believe  the  simple  predictions  of  Jesus 
concerning  His  death  and  resurrection?  Oh,  that  we  could 
walk  the  Emmaus  Road  and  hear  the  Scriptures  speak  on 
fulfillment  of  prophecy  in  Israel  today!  ^ 


Seth's  Korner 

Use  to  be  that  when  you  kum  to  church,  you  brung  your 
Bible,  and  the  preechur  wuz  flippin  his  own  like  sixty  durin 
the  surmon.  Aint  so  sum  places  no  more.  Lots  of  peepul 
aint  botherin  to  bring  their  Bible  and  sum  preechurs  aint 
flippin  theirs  enuf  to  keep  the  flies  off  the  kover.  My  best 
apolergees  to  our  own  preechur  fer  sayin  that,  kause  I aint 
nevir  seen  him  preech  frum  eny thing  but  the  Bible.  Well, 
kourse,  sumtimes  he  brings  a paper  clippin  along  and  makes 
a few  komments  frum  it.  And  once  or  twice  hes  memorizin 
sum  poem  and  given  that,  but  hes  stickin  pritty  klose  to 
the  Word.  And  thats  suitin  me  jest  fine.  When  hes  gittin  up 
in  the  pulpit  and  is  handin  out  his  text,  Im  findin  it  in  my 
King  James  about  as  quick  as  you  kin  shake  a stick.  And 
when  hes  given  out  with  hiz  supportin  references,  Im  fol- 
lowerin  rite  along  jest  to  see  that  he  aint  makin  no  mis- 
takes in  his  readin.  There  aint  nothin  rong  with  checkin  out 
the  preechurs  references.  Mite  be  a good  idea  fer  a few  more 
at  our  church  to  be  doin  it,  less  they  fear  they  kant  find 
the  books  of  the  Bible  fast  enuf. 

Which  reminds  me  of  sumthin.  I kinder  wunder  sumtimes 
in  our  Mennonite  Church  if  we  aint  jest  gittin  a speck  to 
fur  away  frum  the  Scriptures.  I bin  visitin  in  sum  churches 
and  aftur  the  surmon  I koodnt  rekollect  hearin  to  much 
frum  the  Bible.  The  surmon  sounded  jest  about  like  them 
talks  at  the  Rotary  and  Lions  Club  that  I uster  to  get  in- 
vited to.  I aint  bin  to  one  of  them  funktions  fer  a while,  not 
since  I poured  my  koffee  into  the  saucer  kause  it  wuz  so 
hot  I skalded  my  tongue  on  the  furst  swaller. 


Seems  to  me  that  when  I go  to  church,  I like  to  hear  my 
surmon  frum  the  Bible  and  not  frum  sum  good  book  that 
sum  fancy  riter  rote  and  the  preecher  read  last  week.  I 
aint  got  nothin  against  them  books  by  sech  as  Elton  True- 
blood  and  Keith  Miller,  kause  I like  em  to,  but  I think  its 
mitey  hard  to  beat  the  Word  of  God.  And  them  fellers  we 
mentioned  aint  God,  but  jest  good  friends  of  His  like  Old 
Seth  is.  I aint  askin  nobudy  to  preech  frum  my  kolum. 

Mite  jest  be  the  reesun  sum  of  our  church  folks  aint  read- 
in their  Bible  durin  the  week  is  kause  it  aint  being  adver- 
tized on  Sunday.  I hear  peepul  talkin  about  the  good  books 
they  read  most  eviry  week  or  so,  but  I shure  like  to  hear  a 
purson  stand  up  and  git  happy  kause  of  what  the  Bible  has 
bin  sayin  to  him.  And  it  dont  haft  to  be  frum  my  King 
James  neither.  Sarah  and  I bin  readin  frum  the  Living  Bible 
and  I tell  you  Im  ending  up  more  than  one  nite  sayin, 
“Praise  the  Lord,”  fer  what  I red.  Im  mitey  partial  to  hear- 
in my  preechur  preechin  rite  out  of  the  Bible.  And  mine  duz. 

Seth  aint  one  fer  knockin  the  church,  cause  my  pappy 
didnt  tell  me  when  it  wuz  time  fer  me  to  stand  up  at  the 
revival  meetins  and  join  the  church,  but  I chose  her  all 
myself,  and  Im  a Mennonite  kause  I want  ter  be,  not  kause 
I haft  ter  be.  But  what  I wuz  wantin  to  say  is  this?  sum- 
times  I wunder  if  we  aint  gittin  so  mixed  up  in  doin  things 
that  aint  relatin  to  the  Bible  that  we  dont  know  whether  we 
are  komin  or  have  already  went.  Sumtimes  I wunder  if  we 
aint  jest  wandered  to  fur  frum  the  Blessed  Book,  and  are 
so  buzy  gittin  our  orders  and  directions  frum  all  them  do- 
gooders  around  us  that  we  kant  hear  God  talkin  to  us  frum 
the  Word  about  how  to  be  good  ourselves.  Folks  used  to 
say  us  Mennonites  shure  took  the  Scriptures  to  heart  and 
wuz  practicin  what  the  Holy  Bible  taught.  I aint  herd  them 
sayin  that  to  much  lately  and  I kinder  miss  hearin  it.  If 
what  were  doin  now  aint  hangin  pritty  hard  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, Old  Seth  aint  shure  we  ought  to  be  doin  it. 

Truly  yours. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Anyone  can  be  a fool  in  so  many  ways  it’s  hard  to  avoid 
all  of  them. 

o o o 

If  a man  tries  as  hard  to  keep  his  wife  after  marriage  as 
he  tried  to  get  her,  they  will  get  along  well. 

o o o 

You  wouldn’t  worry  what  people  think  of  you  if  you  re- 
alized how  seldom  they  do. 

o o o 

Many  of  us  believe  that  wrong  isn’t  wrong  if  it’s  done  by 
nice  people  like  ourselves. 

o o o 

The  person  who  hears  on  radio  and  TV  all  the  things 
wrong  with  him  is  fortunate  he  feels  as  well  as  he  does. 
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60  persons 
in  the  USA 


More  than  three  billion  persons  inhabit  our  global  village.  If  this  world 
population  were  compressed  into  a community  of  1000  persons  60 
residents  would  represent  the  population  of  the  USA.  The  Americans'  life 
expectancy  in  years  would  be  almost  twice  that  of  the  other  940  persons. 
Of  the  60  Americans  the  lowest  income  group  would  be  better  off  than  the 
average  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 


North  American  Christians  have  a special  responsibility  to  share  the  time 
and  material  wealth  God  has  given.  Following  Christ's  way  of  humility  and 
love  commits  us,  at  home  and  overseas,  to  the  800  persons  — in  1000  — 
who  are  hungry,  poor  and  sick;  the  500  persons  who  are  unable  to  read  or 
write;  the  670  persons  who  do  not  know  Christ. 

Share  yourself  and  your  money  for  Jesus'  sake.  He  says,  "Much  will  be 
expected  from  the  one  who  has  been  given  much." 


940  persons  in  the 


12  times 
as  much 


22  times  21  times  50  times 

as  much  as  much  as  much 


'A  of  the 


'A  of  the 


(Information  adapted  from  World  MAP  digest,  January-February  1972.) 
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What  to  Do 
When  Faith 
Is  Lacking 

By  Lester  T.  Hershey 

“What  happened  to  your  faith?”  Jesus  asked  His  disciples. 
They  had  crossed  the  sea  when  unexpectedly  a storm  had 
arisen  and  the  disciples  (although  they  had  seen  Jesus  heal 
the  centurion  and  raise  the  widow  s only  son  from  death) 
doubted  that  they  would  survive  that  storm.  “Master,  Mas- 
ter! We  are  about  to  die!”  (Lk.  8:24,  TEV),°  they  shouted 
terror-stricken.  But  Jesus,  awakening  from  His  sleep,  spoke 
calmly  to  the  wind  and  the  waves.  They  quieted  down  and 
there  was  a great  calm.” 

Where  is  your  faith?  is  the  question  God  asks  today.  Each 
time  that  we  demonstrate  by  our  actions  that  we  do  not 
have  faith  to  accept  something  which  He  has  done  or  has 
said,  we  sin.  Why  do  we  lack  faith?  . . . There  are  many 
doubts.  We  feel  all  alone.  We  feel  that  we  are  sinking  in 
failure  and  can’t  find  a way  of  escape.  We  have  no  ambition 
or  spirit  to  do  anything.  We  are  as  a flower  withering 
under  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Fear  Weakens  Faith 

The  Bible  narrates  an  interesting  story  to  which  I would 
like  to  refer  just  now.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
when  he  walked  on  the  water.  Matthew  14:25-33.  One  night 
the  disciples  were  crossing  the  lake  in  a boat.  At  dawn 
they  thought  they  saw  a ghost  walking  toward  them  on  the 
water.  Naturally  they  were  frightened.  But  it  was  Jesus  re- 
turning from  the  mountain  where  He  had  spent  the  night 
praying.  He  said  to  them,  “Take  courage!  It  is  I,  don’t  be 
afraid!”  Then  Peter  said,  “Lord,  if  it  is  really  you,  order 
me  to  come  out  on  the  water  to  you.  Come,  answered 
Jesus.  So  Peter  got  out  of  the  boat  and  started  walking  on 
the  water  to  Jesus.  But  suddenly  he  began  to  sink!  What 


had  happened?  The  Bible  says  that  when  Peter  noticed  the 
wind,  he  was  afraid,  and  that  is  why  he  began  to  sink.  Re- 
member that  Peter  was  a veteran  fisherman.  Doubtlessly 
he  had  crossed  this  lake  on  more  than  one  fishing  boat  and 
in  the  midst  of  hard  storms  perhaps.  But  this  was  different. 
He  was  walking  on  the  water  — something  which  he  had 
never  done  before.  Peter  was  afraid  and  began  to  sink. 

Looking  at  ourselves  and  the  lack  of  faith  we  so  often 
experience,  we  ask  ourselves:  Is  it  fear  that  causes  my  lack 
of  faith?  Fear  of  failure?  Fear  of  being  criticized?  Fear  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  money  to  supply  our  needs?  Fear 
of  not  being  able  to  finish  what  we  have  started?  Fear  of 
the  future  and  of  old  age?  Fear  . . . Fear  . . . Fear. 

Yes,  fear  seems  to  be  the  word  that  kills  faith. 

What  to  Do  Then 

What  should  we  do  when  faced  with  fear?  . . . We  can  do 
just  as  Peter  did.  The  Bible  says  that  Peter  cried  out,  “Save 
me.  Lord!”  (Mt.  14:30).°  And  Jesus  extended  His  hand 
toward  Peter  and  saved  him.  The  intervention  of  Jesus 
took  away  the  fear.  Fear  was  caused  by  an  immediate  prob- 
lem and  lack  of  understanding  as  to  how  to  solve  it.  The 
solution  was  in  Jesus’  hands.  Peter  had  only  to  cry  out  to 
Him.  I have  said  it  so  many  times  before,  but  I will  repeat 
it  again:  Jesus  is  the  solution  to  our  problems.  Let’s  not  let 
the  problem  get  the  best  of  us.  Let’s  look  to  Jesus  and  ask 
Him  for  the  solution.  Jesus  will  reach  out  His  hand  to  help 
us.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  He  will  give  us  the  faith  to 
overcome  every  obstacle  in  life.  Then  we  will  feel  like  the 
little  boy  who  walking  on  the  slippery  path  allowed  his 
father  to  take  hold  his  hand.  He  had  no  fear  whatsoever. 
He  walked  confidently  along  because  his  father  held  his 
hand. 

Are  you  walking  through  life  trying  to  hold  on  to  God’s 
hand  or  is  God  holding  your  hand?  There  is  a great  deal  of 
difference.  If  He  is  holding  our  hand,  then,  “in  all  these 
things  we  have  complete  victory  through  him  who  loved 
us!”  (Rom.  8:37).°  We  can  walk  confidently,  by  faith.  We  can 
attempt  by  faith  what  others  find  impossible  to  do.  The  Bible 
says,  “To  have  faith  is  to  be  sure  of  the  things  we  hope  for, 
to  be  certain  of  the  things  we  cannot  see”  (Heb.  11:1).°  Live, 
then,  with  complete  confidence  in  the  fact  that  God  will  never 
fail  you.  Be  afraid  of  nothing.  ^ 


"From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man  (TEV).  Copyright  ® by  American  Bible  Society, 
1966,  1971.  Used  by  permission. 
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Is  Racism  as  Sinful  as  Adultery? 

By  Ronald  J.  Sider 


Do  you  think  voting  for  a racist  is  just  as  sinful  as  seduc- 
ing your  neighbor’s  wife?  I do,  and  here’s  why. 

We  frequently  restrict  ethics  to  matters  of  personal  mor- 
ality and  ignore  social  ethics.  A recent  study  of  over  1,500 
ministers  (Psychology  Today , April  1970,  pp.  38  ff.)  shows  that 
the  theologically  conservative  speak  out  on  personal  sins 
(e.g.,  drugs,  liquor,  and  sexual  misconduct).  But  they  fail  to 
preach  about  the  social  sins  of  racism,  poverty,  and  militar- 
ism. And  yet  racist  laws,  unjust  economic  structures,  and 
militaristic  institutions  destroy  people  just  as  much  as  do 
alcohol  and  drugs. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  sins  which  in- 
volve only  a few  persons  directly  (e.g.,  lying,  adultery)  and 
evil  social  institutions  and  bad  economic  structures  which 
harm  thousands  and  millions  of  people.  Slavery  is  an  exam- 
ple of  institutionalized  or  social  evil.  So  is  the  Victorian 
factory  system  where  ten-year-old  children  worked  twelve 
to  sixteen  hours  a day.  In  the  twentieth  century  — although 
not  in  the  nineteenth  — evangelicals  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  personal  sins  than  with  social  evils. 

The  Bible,  however,  condemns  both  personal  and  social 
evils.  Speaking  through  His  prophet  Amos,  the  Lord  de- 
clared: “For  three  transgressions  of  Israel,  and  for  four,  I 
will  not  revoke  the  punishment:  because  they  sell  the  . . . 
needy  for  a pair  of  shoes  . . . [and]  trample  the  head  of 
the  poor  into  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  turn  aside  the  way 
of  the  afflicted;  a man  and  his  father  go  in  to  the  same 
maiden  so  that  my  holy  name  is  profaned’’  (Amos  2:6,  7).  In 
one  breath  God  condemns  both  adultery  and  mistreatment  of 
the  poor.  Sexual  sins  and  great  economic  inequality  are 
equally  displeasing  to  God.  Isaiah  5:8-12  teaches  the  same 
point.  In  this  passage  God  condemns  both  the  wealthy  who 
amass  large  landholdings  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 
also  those  who  have  fallen  into  drunkenness.  Mistreatment 
of  the  poor  and  drunkenness  are  equally  abominable  to  a 
just  God. 

Some  young  activists  suppose  that  as  long  as  they  are 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  minorities  and  opposing  the  war, 
they  are  morally  righteous  regardless  of  how  often  they 
sleep  with  a girl  in  the  movement.  Their  elders,  on  the 
other  hand,  suppose  that  because  they  do  not  smoke,  drink, 
and  dance,  they  are  morally  upright  even  though  they  live 
in  segregated  communities  and  own  stock  in  companies  with 
large  operations  in  South  Africa. 

God,  however,  has  shown  in  His  revelation  that  personal 
and  social  ethics  are  equally  important.  That  is  why  I think 
living  in  a community  or  working  at  a job  where  black  Amer- 
icans or  Jewish  Americans  are  excluded,  and  doing  nothing 
about  it,  is  just  as  great  a sin  as  robbing  a bank.  Or  voting 

Ronald  J.  Sider,  who  serves  as  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Campus  of  Messiah 
College,  is  active  in  ministry  in  the  community  in  which  the  "campus”  is  located. 


for  a racist  is  just  as  sinful  as  sleeping  with  your  neighbor’s 
wife. 

God  reveals  His  displeasure  at  evil  institutions  very  clear- 
ly in  Amos  5:10-15.  In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  it 
is  important  to  know  that  Israel’s  court  sessions  were  held 
at  the  city  gate.  “They  hate  him  who  reproves  in  the  gate 
[in  the  court].  ...  I know  how  many  are  your  transgres- 
sions, and  how  great  are  your  sins  — you  . . . who  . . . take 
a bribe,  and  turn  aside  the  needy  in  the  gate.  . . . Hate 
evil,  and  love  good  and  establish  justice  in  the  gate.”  “Let 
justice  roll  down  like  waters”  is  no  abstract  verbalization. 

The  prophet  means  justice  in  the  legal  system.  He  means: 
get  rid  of  the  corrupt  legal  system  that  allows  the  wealthy 
to  buy  their  way  out  of  trouble  but  gives  the  poor  long 
prison  terms.  God  cares  about  evil  economic  systems  and 
corrupt  courts  — precisely  because  they  destroy  people  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  social,  institutionalized  evil 
which  makes  it  especially  pernicious.  Social  evil  is  so  subtle 
that  one  can  be  involved  without  hardly  realizing  it.  Listen 
to  these  incredibly  harsh  words  denouncing  the  cultured,  kind 
and  upper-class  ladies  of  Amos’  day:  “Hear  this  word,  you 
cows  of  Bashan  . . . [you]  who  oppress  the  poor,  who  crush 
the  needy,  who  say  to  . . . [your]  husbands.  Bring  that  we 
may  drink!’  The  Lord  God  has  sworn  by  his  holiness  that, 
behold,  the  days  are  coming  upon  you,  when  they  shall  take 
you  away  with  hooks,  even  the  last  of  you  with  fishhooks” 
(Amos  4:1,  2). 

The  ladies  involved  probably  had  no  contact  with  the  im- 
poverished peasants.  They  never  realized  clearly  that  their 
gorgeous  clothes  and  spirited  parties  were  possible  only  be- 
cause of  the  sweat  and  tears  of  toiling  peasants.  In  fact, 
they  were  probably  often  kind  to  individual  peasants  they 
met.  However,  God  called  these  privileged  ladies  cows  be- 
cause they  profited  from  social  evil.  Hence  they  were  per- 
sonally and  individually  guilty  before  God. 

If  one  is  a member  of  a privileged  class  that  profits  from 
social  evil  and  if  one  does  nothing  to  try  to  change  things, 
one  stands  guilty  before  God.  What  does  that  say  about  all 
of  us  who  profit  from  the  fact  that  millions  of  poor  whites 
and  blacks  work  at  very  low  wages  in  the  economic  under- 
world of  our  big  cities  and  in  the  fields  where  migrant  work- 
ers pick  our  fruit  and  vegetables?  What  does  that  say  about 
Americans  and  Canadians,  all  of  whom  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  have  been  cheated  four  hundred  times? 
Thank  God  our  situation  is  not  hopeless,  however.  We  can 
repent  and  start  changing  things.  But  if  we  suppose  that  we 
are  not  guilty  just  because  we  smile  at  all  the  blacks,  In- 
dians, and  poor  people  we  meet,  we  are  kidding  ourselves. 
Social  evil  is  just  as  sinful  as  personal  evil.  And  it  hurts 
more  people  and  is  more  subtle. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Sweeping  changes  for  14  Lutheran  sem- 
inaries in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  been  proposed  by  an  inter-Lutheran 
task  force  on  theological  education. 

If  adopted  by  their  sponsoring  church 
bodies,  the  proposals  would  realign,  con- 
solidate, and  relocate  some  of  the  theo- 
logical schools. 

They  would  also  establish  inter-Lutheran 
sponsorship  of  some  seminaries  and  provide 
for  extensive  cooperative  efforts  in  intern- 
ships, faculty,  development,  financial  sup- 
port, research,  and  administration. 

A report  containing  the  recommendations 
was  submitted  to  the  Lutheran  Council  in 
the  U.S.A.  at  its  annual  meeting. 

o o o 

The  showing  of  X-  and  R-rated  movies 
on  network  commercial  television  was  con- 
demned by  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion’s Executive  Committee  in  Nashville. 

In  a unanimously  adopted  resolution,  the 
60-member  committee  said,  “The  invasion 
of  America’s  homes  with  profanity,  vulgarity, 
adultery,  incest,  homosexuality,  child  molesta- 
tion, nudity,  and  sadism  represents  a moral 
challenge  of  major  proportions.’’ 

Referring  particularly  to  CBS’s  new  “late 
movies  that  replaced  the  Merv  Griffin 
Show  in  early  February,  the  resolution 
urged  network  authorities  “to  exercise  moral 
vision  and  leadership  in  promptly  reversing 
their  decision  to  show  these  highly  objec- 
tionable films  on  television.”  Isn’t  it  time 
more  Christians  voiced  opposition? 

“We  rather  suspect  this  is  a test  on  the 
network’s  part  to  see  how  far  they  can 
go  and  that  the  results  will  set  a pattern 
for  the  entire  industry,”  wrote  Editor 
Jack  L.  Gritz. 

0 o o 

The  United  States  continues  to  have  the 
world’s  highest  divorce  rate,  but  the  So- 
viet Union  is  a close  second,  with  all  other 
East  European  countries  among  the  first 
dozen  in  ranking. 

While  in  the  U.S.  a divorce  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  of  moral  and  social  concern 
to  the  individuals  and  the  communities 
concerned,  in  communist  countries  the  gov- 
ernments worry  most  about  a resultant  fall- 
ing birthrate. 

In  1970  — according  to  the  latest  avail- 
able data  — the  U.S.  still  leads  with  2.9 
divorces  per  1,000  population. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  2.6,  followed  by 
Hungary  with  2.2,  Czechoslovakia  1.7,  East 
Germany  1.7,  West  Germany  1.4,  Sweden 


1.2,  Bulgaria  1.1,  Poland  1.05,  Switzerland 
0.8,  France  and  Britain  0.6  and  Rumania  0.39. 

O 0 o 

The  birthrate  in  the  U.S.  during  1971  fell 
to  its  lowest  level  in  31  years,  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  re- 
ported. 

In  1971,  the  rate  at  which  women  aged 
15  to  44  bore  children  was  82.3  babies  per 
1,000,  a decline  of  6 percent  from  1970 
when  the  fertility  rate  was  87.6  per  1,000 
women. 

A total  of  3,559,000  children  were  born 
in  the  U.S.  last  year,  159,000  fewer  than 
in  1970  and  12,000  fewer  than  in  1969. 

From  1970  to  1971,  the  number  of 
women  of  childbearing  age  rose  2 percent. 

The  1971  fertility  rate  was  the  lowest  since 
the  rate  of  79.9  was  registered  in  1940, 
at  the  end  of  the  great  depression.  A high 
was  marked  in  1957  when  the  rate  was 
122.9  children  per  1,000  women.  The 
figures  have  been  declining  since. 

o o o 

Congress  has  passed  legislation  to  grant 
funds  to  churches  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, along  with  public  agencies,  to 
help  meet  the  nutrition  and  social  needs 
of  elderly  persons. 

The  vote  approving  the  measure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  350  to  23. 
The  Senate  had  passed  the  bill  unanimously 
some  time  ago.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
president  for  his  signature  which  is  sure  to 
come,  since  he  has  placed  the  nutrition 
needs  of  the  elderly  on  the  list  of  domestic 
priorities. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
government  will  pay  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  purchasing,  preparation,  and  de- 
livery of  meals  to  persons  over  60.  The 
program  is  primarily  for  the  poor,  but 
others  will  be  able  to  participate  according 
to  their  ability  to  pay.  In  awarding  the 
grants,  which  will  be  handled  by  a state 
agency,  priority  will  be  given  to  projects 
operated  by  and  serving  the  needs  of 
“minority,  Indian,  and  limited  English- 
speaking”  persons. 

In  speaking  for  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Rep.  Carl  Perkins,  D-Ky, 
said  that  the  aged,  more  than  any  other 
population  group  in  the  United  States,  can- 
not afford  proper  nutrition  because  as  many 
as  30  percent  of  them  live  in  poverty, 
some  on  incomes  of  less  than  $30  a week. 

Rep.  John  Brademas,  D-Ind.,  told  the 
House  that  “it  is  ironic  in  a day  when 
obesity  is  a major  health  problem,  when 


our  diets  are  prime  targets  of  conversa- 
tion, that  we  should  be  here  talking 
about  hunger  and  malnutrition.”  But  much 
hunger  and  malnutrition  does  exist,  es- 
pecially among  elderly  persons,  many  of 
whom  did  not  become  poor  until  their  re- 
tirements, according  to  testimony  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

o o o 

David  R.  Mains  is  pastor  of  one  of 
Chicago’s  most  unusual  churches.  It  owns  no 
property,  but  meets  weekly  in  the  Teamsters 
Union  Local  705  union  hall.  It  has  an  in- 
terracial staff  of  four  ministers  — two 
white,  one  black,  and  one  oriental  — serv- 
ing the  needs  of  its  100  members  and  400 
regular  attendants.  The  services  of  Circle 
Church  are  similarly  unique  and  creative 
— using  contemporary  means  of  commu- 
nication and  modern  art  forms  in  worship. 

Rev.  Mains,  author  of  a book  about 
Circle  Church  and  its  philosophy  ( Full  Cir- 
cle, Word  books),  says  interest  in  creative 
worship  and  congregational  interaction  and 
involvement  is  a key  to  revitalizing  the 
church  today. 

o o o 

In  Denver,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  cities,  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War  (VVAW)  have  been  clash- 
ing with  other  veterans  organizations  when- 
ever parades  occur  on  patriotic  holidays. 
Typical  was  the  experience  of  80  VVAW  s 
in  Denver  when  they  attempted  to  march 
with  the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  other  similar  veterans 
organizations.  When  the  VVAW  s first 
sought  permission  to  march  in  the  parade, 
the  request  was  denied.  They  then  tried 
to  get  a parade  permit  from  the  city  and 
were  refused.  The  VVAW’s  charged  that 
since  the  city  of  Denver  had  donated  $600 
to  veterans  for  parade  expenses,  this  con- 
tribution of  public  funds  should  include  them. 

The  VVAW’s  arouse  much  stronger  re- 
actions than  most  peace  groups.  They  ve 
been  in  the  war,  so  they’ve  got  a right  to 
say  what  they  think,”  say  many  citizens 
who  otherwise  might  remain  indifferent. 
Others  become  infuriated  and  would  treat 
the  VVAW’s  as  traitors.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  group  becomes  most  effective  as 
they  stand  in  silence,  the  majority  in  uni- 
form, many  with  combat  decorations  on  their 
jackets,  hands  behind  their  heads,  a unique 
and  effective  posture  which  makes  their 
presence  quickly  and  disturbingly  recog- 
nizable. 
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Holy  Spirit  Fest  Speakers 


Christenson  Williams  Litwiller 


Larry  Christenson,  Lutheran  pastor  and 
author  of  “Speaking  in  Tongues”  (with 
translations  in  eight  languages),  will  be 
Bible  studies  leader  at  the  Festival  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  on  the  Goshen  College  campus. 
May  19-21.  The  sessions  begin  Friday 
evening  and  end  .Sunday  evening. 

Christenson,  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  has  spoken 
widely  in  North  America,  England,  and 
Germany  on  “The  Renewal  of  the  Church 
Through  the  Power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  He 
is  known  for  his  balance  “between  the 
charismatic  and  the  catholic,  between  the 
freedom  of  the  Spirit  and  the  order  of  the 
church.” 

He  points  to  examples  of  the  super- 
natural gift  of  speaking  in  tongues  as  bring- 
ing persons  closer  to  God  and  of  strength- 
ening their  faith.  He  describes  the  gift  as 
“the  power  to  speak  a tongue  or  language 
one  has  never  before  learned.” 

Christenson,  who  has  received  the  gift  of 
speaking  in  tongues,  says,  “It  has  its  most 
important  use  and  value  in  one’s  private 
devotions.  I suddenly  found  myself  in  a new 
spiritual  realm  and  able  to  understand 
the  Bible  far  better.  Even  though  I do 
not  know  what  I am  praying  if  1 pray  in 
tongues,  I have  a clear  sense  I am  praying 
to  God.  Without  a great  deal  of  conscious 
effort,  I find  my  thoughts  becoming  more 
and  more  filled  with  Christ.  I find  a new 
ease — and  joy — in  witnessing.” 

'Jesus  People'  Is  Subject  at  Fest 

Donald  M.  Williams,  minister  to  college 
students  at  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Church 


— the  largest  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  — will  speak  on  “The  Jesus 
People  and  the  Church.” 

Williams,  35,  an  ordained  minister  and 
holder  of  the  PhD  in  New  Testament  from 
Union  Seminary  and  Columbia  University, 
will  deliver  his  address  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  20,  on  the  Goshen  College  campus. 

Founder  of  a drug  rehabilitation  program, 
Virgil  House  Christian  Communal,  the 
Salt  Company  Coffeehouse,  Art  Company, 
and  Art  and  Book  Store,  all  in  Hollywood, 
Williams  is  well  acquainted  with  drug  ad- 
dicts, street  people,  “crashers,”  and  young 
persons  in  rebellion  against  parents,  church, 
and  school.  But  he  also  knows  personally 
of  their  transformed  lives,  warm  fellowship, 
and  new  forms  of  discipleship. 

Litwiller  to  Give  Final  Fest  Address 

Nelson  Litwiller,  a 74-year-old  inter- 
national missionary  who  met  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  a fuller  and  deeper  experience 
about  two  years  ago,  will  deliver  the  final 
address  at  the  festival. 

Recalling  his  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
need  that  led  to  his  renewal  experience, 
Litwiller  said,  “I  didn  t want  to  live  any- 
more unless  something  happened.”  His 
experience  took  place  in  August  1970 
at  a charismatic  prayer  meeting  sponsored 
by  leaders  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Last  year  Litwiller  traveled  over  25,000 
miles  and  preached  more  than  200  times. 
He  says,  “I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
as  I travel  from  congregation  to  congrega- 
tion, that  on  every  bench  there  are  deep 


needs,  and  in  every  congregation  many 
broken  hearts.  But  there’s  also  a remedy 
and  renewal  for  those  in  need.  I want  to 
witness  to  them  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  renew  their  lives,  to  fill  them  with 
a joy,  victory,  and  glow,  and  to  unite  them 
with  others  in  a fellowship  as  described  in 
the  Book  of  Acts.” 

More  information  is  available  from  the 
Festival  Office,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526. 

Detweiler  Keynotes 
Eastern  Board's  Meeting 

Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Souderton,  Pa., 
gave  the  keynote  address,  “His  Life  Lived 
in  Us,  on  Mar.  17,  during  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  held 
at  the  Mount  Joy  (Pa. ) Mennonite  Church. 

Lloyd  M.  Eby,  38  Homestead  Drive, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  reelected  to  a two- 
year  term  as  chairman  of  EM  BMC  in  the 
Board’s  annual  reorganization  session. 
Eby  has  served  as  the  Board’s  chairman 
since  1968.  He  is  a pastor  at  the  Stump- 
town  Mennonite  Church,  R.  1,  Bird  in 
Hand,  Pa.  17505. 

Reelected  to  EMBMC’s  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  two-year  terms  were  Jay  C. 
Garber,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Arthur  H.  Miller, 
Landisville,  Pa.;  and  Henry  E.  Shenk,  Man- 
heim.  Pa. 

Twenty-eight  persons  were  appointed 
to  overseas  mission  assignments.  Personnel 
Secretary  Larry  W.  Newswanger  introduced 
the  missionary  candidates  to  the  Mission 
Board  and  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Con- 
ference Bishop  Board  with  a recommenda- 
tion for  approval. 

Mission  Board  member  Donald  Lauver 
offered  a dedication  prayer  as  Mission 
Board  members  stood  behind  each  of  the 
missionaries  and  laid  their  hands  on  the 
missionaries’  shoulders.  President  H.  Ray- 
mond Charles  then  commissioned  the  28 
candidates  to  the  following  assignments: 

Reappointments 

Calvin  and  Marie  Shenk,  1918  Willow 
Street  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  teacher  in 
Ethiopia  under  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church. 

Paul  T.  and  Daisy  Yoder,  1190  Parkway 
Drive,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  missionary  doctor 
in  Ethiopia. 

Dorothy  Sensenich,  R.  3,  Lititz,  Pa., 
missionary  nurse  in  Ethiopia. 

Roy  and  Hope  Brubaker,  Box  279A, 
R.  2,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  missionary  ser- 
vice at  Jamama,  Somali  Democratic  Republic. 

Ira  and  Evelyn  Kurtz,  1549  Shenk  Drive, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  missionary  couple  to 
Hong  Kong. 

Harold  and  Annetta  Miller,  745  Mont- 
clair Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  missionary  ser- 
vice in  Africa.  (Location  not  yet  finalized 
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but  possibly  Tanzania). 

Henry  and  Pearl  Camber,  880  Park- 
wood  Drive,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  evangelist 
under  Meserete  Kristos  Church  in  Ethiopia. 

James  and  Rhoda  Sander,  R.  1,  Box  231, 
Honev  Brook,  Pa.,  missionary  service  under 
Honduras  Mennonite  Church  working  in 
extension  Bible  training. 

David  and  Grace  Shenk,  2541  Marietta 
Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  missionary  service  in 
Somali  Democratic  Republic. 

Joseph  and  Edith  Shenk,  1916  Lincoln 
Highway  East,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  missionary 
service  under  Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church. 

A.  Richard  and  Ruth  Weaver,  424  Edge- 
hill  Road,  York,  Pa.,  missionary  doctor 
service  at  Shirati  Hospital  in  Tanzania. 

New  Appointments 

Miriam  King,  Box  181,  McKim  Hall, 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
missionary  service  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
following  her  marriage  to  Wilmer  Dagen. 

Dennis  and  Lucille  Wideman  Boettger, 
11215-109  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada,  doctor  couple  at  Nazareth  Hos- 
pital, Nazareth,  Ethiopia. 

Henry  and  Mildred  Buckwalter,  R.  2, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  business  manager/guest- 
house  hostess  couple  in  British  Honduras. 

Kenneth  and  Phoebe  Sauder  Nafziger, 
Box  49,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  teacher/nurse  in  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia. 

Two  VS  Units  Opened 
in  U.S.  Southwest 

Two  new  Voluntary  Service  units,  located 
230  miles  from  each  other,  opened  recently 
in  the  United  States  Southwest.  Beginning 
operation  on  Mar.  17  in  Walsenburg,  Colo., 
and  on  Jan.  17  in  Amarillo,  Tex.,  the  two 
VS  units  are  administered  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  Walsenburg,  the  first  VS-ers  to  arrive 
on  the  scene  were  Tim  and  Carolyn  Lichti, 
originally  of  Lakewood,  Calif.  The  role  of 
the  Lichtis  in  Walsenburg,  according  to  VS 


A view  of  the  Mennonite  Fellowship  building 
and  adjacent  fellowship  hall  in  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  recently  “sold”  to  the  Mennonites  by  a 
Presbyterian  group  for  one  dollar. 


Vernon  and  Mabel  Gerig,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
short-term  VS-ers  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  (above). 


Tim  and  Carolyn  Lichti,  Lakewood,  Calif., 
Voluntary  Service  couple  beginning  work  in 
Walsenburg,  Colo,  (right). 

regional  director  Paul  Landes,  is  to  work 
with  the  Walsenburg  Mennonite  Fellowship 
in  the  church  program  and  in  its  commu- 
nity involvements.  Landes  projects  that  in 
the  ensuing  months  three  additional  VS- 
ers  will  join  the  Lichtis  in  Walsenburg. 

In  Amarillo,  Tex.,  230  miles  southeast  of 
Walsenburg,  a Voluntary  Service  unit  was 
opened  on  Jan.  17,  though  most  of  the  unit 
members  did  not  arrive  till  Feb.  11. 

Doing  much  of  the  legwork  in  getting  the 
unit  established  were  Vernon  and  Mabel 
Gerig,  a retired  couple  from  Wayland,  Iowa, 


serving  in  the  VS  program.  Vernon  is  a 
minister  in  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference. 
The  Gerigs  located  living  quarters  in  Amar- 
illo and  set  up  housekeeping.  They  complet- 
ed their  Amarillo  assignment  on  Mar.  7. 

According  to  Paul  Landes,  “One  of  the 
primary  purposes  for  VS  moving  into 
Amarillo  is  to  aid  local  persons  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  in  forming  a 
Mennonite  fellowship  group.”  A city  of 
75,000  persons  in  the  northwestern  Texas 
Panhandle,  Amarillo  is  noted  for  its  modern 
medical  facilities  and  advanced  technology. 


Peace  Fellowship  Discussed  Life-Style 


Coming  from  ten  Mennonite  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
about  100  students  participated  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Fellowship,  Bluffton  (Ohio) 
College,  Mar.  2-4. 

John  Ruth,  a pastor  from  the  Franconia 
Mennonite  Conference  and  a professor  of 
English  at  Eastern  Baptist  College,  dressed 
in  the  plain  attire  of  his  Mennonite  fore- 
bearers, impressed  the  students  with  the 
need  for  developing  a sense  of  their  own 
identity  as  a part  of  their  quest  for  a 
unique  life-style.  This  identity  is  to  a great 
degree  found  in  our  history,  Ruth  said. 
He  focused  on  two  rather  important 
symbols  in  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  ex- 
perience. The  first  symbol  was  that  of  the 
peaceful  life  which  was  expressed  through 
Mennonite  nonresistance.  This  was  more, 
he  said,  than  simple  nonviolence.  Based 
on  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  it  was 
a new  concept  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  power.  Ruth  saw  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment as  bringing  a new  orientation  toward 
power  so  that  it  did  not  dehumanize  the 
human  psyche.  People  had  a strong  sense 
of  authority,  but  were  freed  from  the  in- 
timidation of  human  authority. 

The  second  extremely  important  symbol 
which  Ruth  felt  characterized  the  Menno- 
nite life-style  historically  was  the  empha- 


sis on  the  family.  The  family  relationship 
became  the  prototype  for  all  other  human 
relationships. 

John  Ruth’s  emphasis  on  the  family 
and  a different  attitude  toward  power  drew 
varied  responses.  One  college  senior  re- 
marked, “I  have  studied  Mennonite  history, 
Mennonite  life  and  thought,  even  taken  a 
seminar  on  Anabaptism,  but  John  Ruth 
helped  me  put  it  together.” 

While  many  concurred  with  Ruth’s  ideas, 
some  said  they  could  agree  with  the  historic 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  symbols  but  did  not 
see  these  as  adequate  for  the  present.  One 
student  said  he  was  not  so  sure  that  Ruth 
is  correct  in  his  notion  that  Mennonites 
have  a distinct  life-style  of  their  own,  and 
that  Mennonites  in  search  of  their  identity 
tend  to  become  fadish  and  join  whatever 
movement  happens  to  be  in  vogue. 

One  student  said  she  was  not  committed 
to  nonresistance  or  to  nonviolence  and  did 
not  think  Ruth  had  a very  realistic  view  of 
the  forces  at  work  in  the  world.  The  use  of 
coercive  force  is  at  times  inevitable,  she 
thought. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
conference  served  a useful  purpose  in  work- 
ing toward  a life-style  the  Mennonite 
students  could  find  compatable  with  their 
ideals. 
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What  Belongs  to  Caesar? 

The  testimony  of  members  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  against 
war  and  for  peace  is  based  in  the  Christian 
faith  as  revealed  in  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus,  the  Scriptures,  the  history  of  the 
early  church,  and  the  experience  of 
Friends  for  300  years. 

Although  I was  a conscientious  objector 
to  war  in  the  Second  World  War,  I have 
justified  the  paying  of  war  taxes  to  myself 
with  the  quote  from  Jesus,  “Render  unto 
Caesar.  . . As  violence  has  escalated  in 
our  world  I have  become  increasingly  un- 
easy with  this  concept.  With  the  reading 
of  What  Belongs  to  Caesar?  a discussion  on 
the  Christians’  response  to  the  payment  of 
war  taxes  by  Donald  D.  Kaufman,  I 
realized  that  Christ’s  statement  was  not  to 
be  taken  too  literally  but  needed  to  be 
placed  in  context. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  me', 
that  my  own  reasons  for  paying  war  taxes  ) 
was  one  of  protecting  property  and  job,/ 
neither  of  which  are  ultimate  Christian 
values.  The  now  well-documented  illegality 
of  the  war  as  substantiated  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  the  fact 
that  the  individual  citizen  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  his  acts  as  established  in  the 
Nuremberg  Trials  are  further  factors  in  my 
decision.  As  an  architect  I do  not  wish  to 
emulate  the  German  architect,  Albert 
Speer,  who  sold  his  soul  to  the  state  for 
professional  advancement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Christians  who  re-\ 
fuse  to  serve  in  the  military  but  at  the ) 
same  time  pay  for  war  put  themselves  in' 
the  unenviable  position  of  paying  someone 
else  to  fight  their  wars  for  them.  With 
God’s  leading  I will  do  my  best  not  to  do 
this.  — Robert  E.  Dickinson. 

Mil  Holds  Annual  Meeting, 
Declares  Dividend 

The  stockholders  of  Mennonite  Indem- 
nity, Inc.  (Mil),  Akron,  Pa.,  held  their 
fourteenth  stockholders’  meeting  on  Mar.  2 
in  Berlin,  Ohio.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies.  In 
his  annual  report  to  the  stockholders. 
President  Edgar  Stoesz  reported  that  Mil 
premium  income  increased  by  15.3  percent 
and  reached  $903,486.  Assets  increased  by 
$68,007  (14.5  percent),  and  at  year  end 
totaled  $542,178.  Surplus  increased  by 
$37,096  (10.2  percent)  after  reserves  for 
taxes  and  losses. 

These  favorable  results  permitted  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  declare  the  ninth  con- 
secutive stockholders  dividend,  this  one 
amounting  to  50  cents  per  share. 

The  company  also  continued  its  practice 
of  contributing  5 percent  of  its  taxable  in- 
come, as  permitted  by  the  United  States 


Internal  Revenue  Service,  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  1971  contribution 
to  MCC  totaled  $2,000,  bringing  the  total 
contributed  in  this  way  to  $17,000  over  the 
past  five  years. 

Keith  Lehman,  Lititz,  Pa.,  was  elected 
treasurer,  succeeding  Wayne  W.  Martin 
who  has  served  in  this  capacity  since  the 
company  was  organized  in  1957.  Lehman 
has  been  employed  by  Mil  since  1966. 
Martin  was  elected  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer.  Other  officers  reelected  were: 
Edgar  Stoesz,  president;  Howard  D.  Raid, 
vice-president;  Richard  L.  Ebersole,  secre- 
tary. 

Reelected  to  a term  of  four  years  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  were:  Harry  M.  Hostet- 
ler, Orrville,  Ohio;  Wayne  W.  Martin,  Good- 
ville.  Pa.;  and  Harold  J.  Schmidt,  Baden, 
Ont. 

Yoder  Makes  OMA 
Contribution  in  Brasilia 

Michael  Yoder,  Eureka,  111.  (now  a gradu- 
ate student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin), 
returned  recently  from  2 1/2  years  as  an 
Overseas  Missions  Associate  (OMA)  in 
Brazil’s  capital,  Brasilia,  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Michael’s  main  English  teaching  assign- 
ment was  at  Casa  Thomas  Jefferson,  a cul- 
tural center  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Information  Service.  The  Center  provides 
one  course  in  English  for  approximately 
1,200  students  and  some  advanced  courses 
for  persons  in  all  professions.  Persons  tak- 
ing private  lessons  with  Michael  included 
lawyers,  medical  doctors,  and  housewives, 
and  a senator  who  at  one  time  had  been 
Brazil’s  foreign  minister  and  governor  of 
one  of  its  states. 

Michael  was  also  involved  in  Inter- 
Varsity.  Through  the  invitation  of  one  of 
his  students  he  spoke  to  a university  group 
on  his  conscientious  objection  to  war  con- 
victions. Other  topics  included  capital  pun- 
ishment and  race.  His  roommate  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Brasilia  chapter  of  Young  Life, 
which  provided  immediate  contact  with 
the  work  of  this  organization.  Young  Life 
tries  to  reach  high-school-age  youth  in 
nonchurch  situations.  A group  of  up  to 
thirty  persons  met  regularly  in  their  apart- 
ment. 

The  Mennonite  fellowship  in  Gama,  satel- 
lite town  in  the  federal  district,  meets  in 
the  house  of  Manoel  de  Souza  Sobrinho. 
Manoel  is  a civil  servant  working  in  Brasil- 
ia and  a former  mayor  of  Araguacema  in 
the  north.  Michael  taught  the  Sunday  school 
class  of  fourth  to  sixth  grades,  all  of  whom 
have  now  been  baptized.  Up  to  forty  per- 
sons crowd  into  the  house  for  services  each 
week. 

Brasilia  is  located  1,300  miles  from  Curi- 
tiba and  900  miles  from  Sao  Paulo  in  the 
south.  Otis  and  Betty  Hochstetler,  mission- 


aries with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
manage  the  Mennonite  bookstores  in  Brasil- 
ia and  in  the  satellite  city  of  Taguatinga. 

The  eleven-vear-old  federal  district  has 
a population  of  550,000  persons  with  about 
250,000  living  in  Brasilia. 


Students  taught  by  Michael  Yoder  at  Casa 
Thomas  Jefferson,  an  English  language  in- 
stitute in  Brasilia. 


Buffalo  Creek  Operations 
Expanded 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  volunteers, 
active  in  the  Buffalo  Creek  West  Virginia 
flood  disaster  since  Feb.  27,  have  begun 
cleanup  and  repair  work  in  Kistler,  another 
hard-hit  community  in  that  valley. 

Kistler  is  one  of  two  all-black  communi- 
ties in  the  disaster  area. 

Fifty  MDS-ers  are  now  at  work  in  Kistler, 
Man,  Lorado,  Logan,  and  Wilkinson.  MDS 
representatives  contacted  residents  of 

Kistler,  and  recognizing  their  needs, 
began  working  among  them  already  last 
week.  Several  days  later,  on  Mar.  15,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  the  gov- 
ernment office  in  charge  of  disaster  coordina- 
tion, called  Nelson  Hostetter,  executive  co- 
ordinator of  MDS,  to  request  that  MDS  con- 
sider working  in  Kistler. 

Jonas  Kanagy,  MDS  field  director  in 
Buffalo  Creek,  reported  that  cleanup  crews 
will  still  be  needed  over  the  next  few 
weeks,  but  MDS  will  soon  make  the  transi- 
tion to  major  rebuilding  activities  which 
should  continue  into  May  of  this  year. 

Kanagy  also  reported  a surplus  of  MDS 
builders  and  cleanup  personnel.  But  he 
noted  a shortage  of  MDS  women  to  serve 
in  Red  Cross  clothing  centers,  and  of 
building  adviser-estimators. 

People  interested  in  working  in  the 
Buffalo  Creek  flood  disaster  area  should  con- 
tact local  MDS  representatives.  No  Menno- 
nite volunteers  should  go  into  the  area  on 
their  own.  People  wishing  to  support  the 
Buffalo  Creek  effort  may  send  contribu- 
tions to  MDS,  21  South  12th  Street,  Akron, 
Pa.  17501;  or  to  MDS,  c/o  MCC  (Canada) 
201-1483  Pembina  Hwv.,  Winnipeg  19, 
Man.  R3T  2C8. 
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Martin  to  Move  from 
Saigon  to  Salunga 

Luke  Martin,  a missionary  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam,  will  come  to  the  Salunga,  Pa., 
headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  in  June 
1972  to  administer  the  Board’s  Asia  mis- 
sion program. 

Martin  will  administer  the  activities  of 
18  missionaries  in  three  countries:  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  and  Vietnam.  His  duties 
will  include  program  evaluation  and  plan- 
ning, budget  planning,  personnel  selection 
and  training,  and  reporting  to  EMBMC’s 
executive  committee.  As  associate  secre- 
tary of  Overseas  Ministries.  Martin  will 
replace  Paul  N.  Kraybill  who  will  resign 
from  his  post  June  30,  1972,  to  work 
full-time  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Martin  presently  serves  as  secretary  of 
the  Vietnam  Mission  Council,  the  group 
responsible  for  local  administration  of 
EMBMC’s  mission  program  there.  He 
and  his  wife  Mary  have  served  as  mission- 
aries in  Vietnam  for  ten  years.  They  have 
three  children. 

Bangladesh  Rehabilitation 
Projects  Initiated 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  ap- 
proved immediate  action  on  several  specific 
programs  of  rehabilitation  in  Bangladesh. 
This  action  came  following  a three-week 
administrative  visit  to  Bangladesh  by  John 
Wieler,  associate  executive  secretary  of 
MCC  (Canada).  Wieler,  with  Maynard  Shelly, 
MCC  representative  in  Bangladesh  and 
Vernon  Reimer,  MCC  director  in  India, 
traveled  extensively  and  made  many  con- 
tacts with  government  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  voluntary  agencies  now 
operating  there. 

Acting  on  some  of  the  more  urgent  rec- 
ommendations that  grew  out  of  this  visit, 
MCC  has  approved  funds  to  reopen  the 
Garo  Baptist  Union  clinic  in  Birishiri.  This 
clinic  was  ransacked  by  the  Pakistan  army. 
Its  roof  was  torn  off  and  it  was  used  as  a 
stable. 

MCC  will  also  give  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Khulna  Christian  Youth  Association 
(KCYA).  This  organization  is  engaged  in 
planning  rehabilitation  projects  that  include 
relief  distribution,  emergency  home  build- 
ings, tube  well  drilling,  medical  aid,  a 
house  for  destitute  women,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  schools. 

Ten  experimental  low-cost  houses  will 
also  be  built.  The  model  for  these  has  been 
developed  by  an  engineering  professor  in 
Dacca.  They  are  built  of  a thin  shell  of  con- 
crete plastered  into  a steel  wire  framework. 
They  are  paraboloid-shaped,  waterproof, 
fireproof,  and  can  withstand  170  mph  cy- 


clone winds.  This  type  of  housing  could  be 
a real  asset  to  people  of  the  coastal  areas 
who  are  periodic  victims  of  devastating 
cyclones. 


Vernon  Reimer  (in  door)  and  Maynard  Shelly 
inspect  model  of  the  thin  concrete  shell  house 
designed  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Najmal  Haque  of 
Technical  Teacher’s  Training  College,  Tejgaon, 
Dacca.  The  paraboloid  structure  is  made  of 
concrete  plastered  into  a steel  rod  and  wire 
framework.  The  structure  can  withstand  170 
mph  winds  and  is  inexpensive,  waterproof, 
fireproof,  and  durable.  Estimates  show  that 
1.5  million  homes  have  been  destroyed  in 
Bangladesh.  Entire  villages  have  been  wiped 
out  in  some  areas. 


Bangladesh  workers  moving  earth  in  a task 
relief  program  in  which  otherwise  unemployed 
workmen  are  paid  wages  from  relief  funds  to 
do  necessary  reconstruction.  In  this  area,  food 
is  available  if  the  people  have  money  to  buy 
it. 

Students  Plan  for 
Field  Work  Abroad 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  students 
enrolled  at  Goshen  are  planning  to  do  field 
work  and  study  abroad  for  14  weeks  during 
the  spring  trimester,  Apr.  24  to  July  28. 
During  the  trimester  seven  units  will  oper- 
ate, each  under  the  direction  of  a Goshen 
College  faculty  couple. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Schertz,  based  in 
Belize,  will  lead  the  15-member  unit  in 


British  Honduras.  Costa  Rica  will  have  22 
students  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Burkholder,  based  in  San  Jose. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Dueck  will  lead  26  stu- 
dents in  Germany.  Twenty-two  students  in 
Haiti  will  be  led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlin 
Hunsberger,  based  in  Port-au-Prince.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Drudge,  based  in  Teguci- 
galpa, will  be  faculty  leaders  for  19  students 
in  Honduras.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Herr, 
based  in  Kingston,  will  lead  the  18-member 
unit  in  Jamaica.  South  Korea  will  host  25 
students  led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Yoder, 
based  in  Seoul. 

Seminar  in  Europe 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  students  will 
have  opportunity  to  combine  historical  study 
with  a transcultural  experience  through  a 
European  seminar  to  be  held  during  the 
1972  winter  term. 

The  originator  of  the  seminar  proposal, 
Albert  N.  Keim,  associate  professor  of 
history  at  EMC,  said  that  up  to  25  students 
will  be  accepted  in  the  program  scheduled 
to  run  Nov.  21,  1972,  to  Feb.  24,  1973. 

Students  will  live  on  the  campus  of  the 
Bienenberg  Mennonite  Bible  School  near 
Basel,  Switzerland,  for  the  first  eight  weeks 
and  room  with  European  students  to  en- 
hance intercultural  contacts. 

While  at  Bienenberg  for  classwork,  read- 
ing, and  research,  students  will  visit  centers 
of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  history  in  Switzer- 
land, South  Germany,  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  seminar  will  then  shift  to  Rome,  Paris, 
Amsterdam,  and  London,  combining  class- 
work  with  visits  to  historical  sites. 

For  more  information  on  the  European 
seminar  and  other  EMC  transcultural  offer- 
ings contact  Ira  E.  Miller,  academic  dean. 

Church  and  Community 
Promote  Safe  Driving 

A pastor  in  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  area 
prompted  local  civic  groups  to  cooperate  in 
conducting  a Sunday  morning  program  em- 
phasizing the  Christian’s  responsibility  to 
his  fellow  motorists. 

H.  Eugene  Baker,  pastor  of  Mount  Tabor 
United  Methodist  Church,  Lacey  Springs, 
Va.,  arranged  a mock-up  auto  crash  and 
the  use  of  Choice  radio  programs  to  help 
his  congregation  grapple  with  the  idea  that 
the  Christian  driver  puts  the  safety  of  his 
fellow  motorists  before  his  own. 

When  the  churchgoers  arrived  for  Sunday 
school  on  Feb.  20,  they  found  U.S.  11  in 
front  of  the  church  the  scene  of  an  apparent 
auto  crash. 

Red  lights  flashed  ominously  on  police 
vehicles,  an  ambulance,  a fire  engine,  and 
a wrecker,  while  officers  and  emergency 
attendants  scuttled  about  the  ditched  “crash” 
car. 

“Am  I My  Brother’s  Keeper?”  was  the 
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theme  of  the  morning  service,  which  cen- 
tered on  the  choices  a person  must  make 
while  driving.  To  stimulate  discussion,  the 
pastor  made  available  to  Sunday  school 
teachers  suitable  three-minute  Choice  radio 
programs,  produced  by  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc.,  Harrisonburg. 

“The  Choice  tapes  were  a tremendous 
help  in  enabling  individuals  to  project 
Christian  concepts  into  the  driving  situa- 
tions presented,"  Pastor  Baker  observed. 
Choice  programs  focus  on  problem  situations, 
presenting  a Christian  answer  for  ethical 
decisions. 

Numerous  civic  groups  participated  in  the 
church’s  highway  safety  program,  which  was 
planned  in  response  to  Gov.  Linwood  Hol- 
ton’s request  that  churches  in  Virginia  play 
a more  active  role  in  promoting  safer 
driving. 

David  Thompson,  Director  of  Mennonite 
Media  Services  which  markets  Choice  for 
the  Mennonites  and  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, is  also  president  of  Fire  Co.  No.  4 
of  Harrisonburg  and  assisted  in  planning 
the  Sunday  morning  “mock-up.” 


Masontown  Centennial 
Program  Announced 

The  Centennial  of  the  Revival-Evange- 
listic Meetings  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
America  is  to  be  held  at  the  site  of  the  first 
meetings  May  6,  7,  1972,  at  Masontown 
Mennonite  Church,  Masontown,  Pa. 

The  program  follows: 

Saturday  evening,  7:30.  “What  Is  Happen- 
ing in  Evangelism  Today?”  Fred  Augsburger, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Sunday  forenoon,  9:30.  “Seeing  God  at 
Work  at  Masontown:  1790-1872,  Sanford 
G.  Shetler,  EMC,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and 
Harrisonburg,  Va.;  "1872-1937,”  A.  J. 
Metzler,  Scottdale,  and  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.; 

1937-1972,  Paul  Roth,  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Harrisonburg,  Va.;  local  testimonies; 

As  God  Leads  in  the  Future,”  John 
Drescher,  editor  Gospel  Herald,  Scottdale 
Pa. 

Sunday  afternoon,  2:30.  Address,  “A 
Centennial  of  Revival-Evangelistic  Meet- 
ings in  the  Mennonite  Church,”  Sanford 
G.  Shetler;  testimonies;  “Revivals  as  I Have 
Experienced  and  Witnessed  Them,”  by 
guests;  address,  “The  Impact  of  the  Revival- 
Evangelistic  Movement  on  the  Mennonite 
Church,  John  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Sunday  evening,  7:00:  Devotional  Message, 
Richard  E.  Martin,  Pinto,  Md.,  and  Har- 
risonburg, Va. ; evangelistic  message,  Fred 
Augsburger. 

Direction  of  music  and  special  numbers 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E. 
Martin.  Fellowship  meals  will  be  provided 
at  the  church  Sunday  noon  and  evening. 
Please  notify  Pastor  Carl  Opel,  McClelland- 
town.  Pa.  15458,  of  your  coming. 


Sent  to  Serve 

At  the  Mar.  6-14  orientation  at  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  11 
young  adults  were  commissioned  to  serve 
one-  and  two-year  assignments  in  nine 
different  locations  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Mission 

Jackson,  Garber  Back 
from  African  Tour 

“We  were  with  him  only  twenty  minutes,” 
says  Raymond  Jackson  regarding  one  of 
Eastern  Board’s  veteran  missionaries  in 
East  Africa,  “and  he  came  through  clearly 
as  a man  of  God.  Regardless  of  the  level  of 
development,”  said  Jackson,  “there  is  every- 
where and  always  a need  for  this  kind  of 
worker.” 

Raymond  Jackson,  2108  N.  20th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  Jay  Garber,  R.  6,  Box 
191,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  reported  on  their  Jan. 
3-24  visit  to  Africa  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities  on  Mar.  3,  1972.  The 
two  were  among  ten  persons  who  partici- 
pated in  a 21-day  Africa  Study  Tour  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Elmer  Neufeld,  a 
professor  at  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College,  and 
sponsored  by  Menno  Travel  Service. 

Garber,  a member  of  EMBMC’s  Executive 
Committee  and  a pastor  at  the  New  Dan- 
ville Mennonite  Church,  spent  three  addi- 
tional weeks  visiting  EM  BMC  workers  and 
national  church  leaders. 

Jackson,  pastor  of  the  Diamond  Street 
Mennonite  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
tried  to  describe  the  trauma  he  felt  during 
their  brief  visit  in  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia. “What  does  one  say  when  his  brother 
is  being  choked  to  death?  When  he  is  con- 
stantly being  needled?”  he  asked.  Jackson 
observed  marked  differences  in  morale: 
south  of  the  Zambezi  native  Rhodesians  are 
“in  chains”;  across  the  river  the  people  of 
Zambia  are  free.  • 


Board’s  Voluntary  Service  program. 

Top  row  (left  to  right):  Joan  Weber,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  not  yet  assigned;  Jorgiann 
Waltner,  Parker,  S.D.,  community  worker 
for  two  years  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Carolyn 
Shelly,  Telford,  Pa.,  one  year  as  a secre- 
tary at  General  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
and  Carolyn  and  Tim  Lichti,  Lakewood, 
Calif.,  program  directors  and  community 
workers  for  two  years  in  Walsenburg,  Colo. 

Second  row:  Jim  Byler,  Middlefield,  Ohio, 
youth  worker  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  for  two 
years;  Arlis  Kauffman,  Freeport,  Mich.,  one 
year  as  a hospital  worker  at  Northwest 
Texas  Hospital,  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Tricia 
Stahly,  Morton,  111.,  X-ray  technician  for 
one  year  at  Hazard  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital,  Ary,  Ky.;  Diane  Albrecht,  Mio, 
Mich.,  one  year  as  a child  care  worker  at 
Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee,  Ohio; 
and  Virginia  Schrock,  Gibson  City,  111., 
teacher  aide  for  one  year  at  Hattie  Larl- 
ham  Foundation,  Mantua,  Ohio. 

Front  row:  Delmer  Schlabach,  Green- 
wood, Del.,  radio  engineer  with  Luz  y Ver- 
dad , Aibonito,  P.R.,  for  two  vears;  and 
John  Veeder,  Buhl,  Idaho,  child  care  and 
maintenance  worker  for  two  years  at  Hat- 
tie Larlham  Foundation,  Mantua,  Ohio. 


Mar.  6-14  VS  Orientation  Croup 


MENNOSCOPE 


A Canadian  theo- 
logian will  join  the 
Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  faculty  this 
fall  as  Professor  of 
Biblical  Studies.  David 
Ewert,  who  has  served 
for  the  past  17  years 
as  professor  and  dean 
at  Mennonite  Brethren 
Bible  College  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  will  teach 
introductory  Bible 
courses,  hermeneutics. 


David  Ewert 


church  history,  and  New  Testament  Greek 
exegesis.  A frequent  contributor  and  con- 
sulting editor  to  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald,  Ewert  has  contributed  material  to 
several  books  on  missions  and  has  written 
booklets  on  Christian  ethics  and  the  biblical 
account  of  Creation. 

The  Associated  Sewing  Circles  of  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  Conference  held  their 
121st  semiannual  meeting  on  Saturday.  Apr. 
1,  at  East  Petersburg  Mennonite  Church. 
The  forenoon  session  focused  on  “World 
Needs.”  Mrs.  Samuel  Martin,  RN,  Lancaster, 
described  needs  in  local  communities,  and 
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John  A.  Hostetler,  Akron,  presented  needs 
arising  from  the  worldwide  relief  and  ser- 
vice ministries  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. “Compassion”  was  the  theme  for 
the  afternoon  session,  discussed  by  Irvin 
Kreider,  Lancaster;  Mrs.  George  Miller, 
New  Holland;  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Charles, 
Lancaster. 

Paul  L.  Kratz,  former  missionary  to 
Guyana,  is  providing  two  sermons  each 
month  for  the  Way  to  Life  English  language 
broadcast  beamed  primarily  to  the  Carib- 
bean. The  broadcast  is  produced  by  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Ramsumair  Harry  from  Trinidad  and  Samuel 
Walters  from  Jamaica  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide sermons  for  the  broadcast. 

The  manuscript  for  the  addresses  given 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  at  the  Con- 
sultation on  the  Person  and  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  received  by  Herald 
Press.  It  will  be  published  under  the  title 
Encounter  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  will 
be  available  on  June  24  in  a 240-page 
paperback  at  $3.95. 

Delbert  Erb,  missionary  to  Argentina 
in  Buenos  Aires,  along  with  his  family, 
Albert  Buckwalter,  and  John  Driver,  and 
their  families,  visited  Jose  Godov  and  his 
work  in  Tres  Palmos  on  their  way  back  to 
Montevideo  and  Argentina.  Erb  reports  good 
acceptance  of  the  Godoys.  During  evange- 
listic meetings  in  January  more  than  60 
' made  professions.  Another  literacy  worker 
will  be  needed  in  the  near  future. 

Ivan  V.  Magal,  founder  and  former 
speaker  of  the  Russian  broadcast  Golos 
Drooga  (Voice  of  a Friend),  will  speak  at  the 
Springs  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  9. 
He  will  report  on  his  trip  to  Europe  last 
summer  and  the  Russian  broadcast  and 
literature  work. 

“One  of  the  more  thrilling  weeks  for 

me  since  coming  to  Nigeria  was  in  early 
December,”  writes  Charles  Hostetter  from 
Lagos.  “1  was  invited  to  speak  for  a week 
to  the  congregation  at  the  Baptist  Boys 
Academy  Chapel.  During  those  six  nights 
almost  100  responded  to  the  public  invita- 
tion for  confession  of  sin,  receiving  of 
Christ  and  rededication.  The  Hostetters 
serve  as  teachers  at  the  seminary  and  Bible 
school  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura) 
in  Lagos  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Troyer,  who  had  spent 
some  weeks  in  the  Goshen  Community 
Hospital  in  February,  is  now  convalescing  at 
the  home  of  her  son.  Dr.  Dana  Troyer, 
1727  S.  13th  Street,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Marie  Moyer,  writer-editor  for  Christian 
Evangelical  Fellowship  in  India  with  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  writes  from  Jhansi, 
India,  on  Mar.  5,  “Today  I am  leaving  to 
go  to  Nasik  for  an  important  strategy  meet- 
ing of  the  CEEFI.  Mr.  Das,  who  lives  here 
and  is  our  CEEFI  administrative  secretary, 
will  be  presenting  a possible  change  in  the 
structure  of  CEEFI.  We  go  in  prayer  that 


the  Lord  will  show  the  way  for  the  five- 
year  program  we  anticipate  preparing  there 
in  Nasik  near  Bombay.” 

Earl  D.  Greaser,  administrator  of  Maple 
Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  announces  a 
50-vear  anniversary  celebration  to  be  held 
on  Sunday,  July  23,  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes. 
He  also  notes  that  on  Saturday,  July  22, 
reunion  is  being  planned  for  all  Volun- 
tary Service  personnel  (long-  and  short- 
term) who  have  worked  there  since  the  first 
VS-ers  arrived  in  1949.  All  who  have 
changed  their  names  or  addresses  in  recent 
years  should  contact  the  Home  for  informa- 
tion. 

John  R.  Smucker,  Camp  Amigo,  Mich.; 
Marlin  Seitz,  Camp  Hebron,  Pa.;  and 
Dale  Stoltzfus,  Camp  Deer  Park,  N.Y., 
attended  the  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Camping  Association  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
They  were  among  the  2,500  camp  directors 
and  staff  members  representing  3,500  camps 
in  the  U.S. 

Tom  Clemens,  a junior  from  Lansdale, 
Pa.;  John  Lauver,  a junior  from  Howe, 
Ind.;  and  Melvin  Schulz,  a senior  from 
Walsenburg,  Colo.,  joined  three  doctors 
from  the  States  — Gene  E.  Michaels,  micro- 
biologist, of  the  University  of  Georgia  School 
of  Medicine;  Ben  H.  S.  Lan,  microbiologist 
of  Loma  Linda  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine; and  Arthur  Rmorion,  specialist  in 
tropical  medicine  for  the  U.S. A.  environ- 
mental hygiene  agency  — for  a three-week 
tour  with  Antonio  Pena  Chavarria,  clinical 
professor  of  tropical  medicine  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  They  visited  medical 
development  programs,  research  centers, 
hospitals,  public  health  and  sanitation 
centers,  and  Costa  Rica’s  medical  school. 
They  saw  and  became  acquainted  with 
hepatitis,  chagas  disease,  and  other  tropical 
diseases. 

Twelve  different  programs  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  were  represented  at  special 
sessions  of  the  Mennonite  Health  Assembly 
in  Chicago,  Mar.  6-9.  These  are  sponsored 
either  bv  Mennonites  or  by  those  with 
whom  Mennonites  are  deeply  involved.  The 
Mennonite  Health  Assembly  (MHA)  and 
Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  (MMHS) 
cooperated  in  planning  a four-session  pro- 
gram for  people  now  working  in  institutions 
or  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  film  “The  Quiet  in  the  Land”  has 
been  scheduled  for  showing  during  April 
and  May  as  follows:  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Apr.  8,  9;  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  Apr.  16;  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Apr.  16;  Conservative 
Mennonite  churches,  Lewis  County,  N.Y., 
Apr.  23;  Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship  Festi- 
val of  Arts,  Toronto,  Canada,  Apr.  22,  23; 
Eastern  Baptist  College,  St.  Davids,  Pa., 
Apr.  24;  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
May  3;  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan., 
May  5 and  7;  Christian  Education  Cabinet  of 


the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Albany,  Ore., 
May  14-21;  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  May  27;  Willow 
Springs  Mennonite  Church,  Tiskilwa,  111., 
May  28.  All  film  rental  requests  should  be 
directed  to  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  1000  Forty  Foot  Road,  Lans- 
dale, Pa.  19446. 

Ella  May  Miller,  Heart  to  Heart  speaker, 
will  be  speaking  at  the  following  places: 
West  Swamp  Mennonite  Church,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  Apr.  22  at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00 
p.m.  Theme:  “Fruitbearing  in  the  Spirit”; 
Indiantown  Mennonite  Church,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Apr.  22,  7:30  p.m.  for  families;  Lititz 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  Apr.  23,  9:00  a.m. 
Subject:  “Everyone  Needs  Love.” 

Special  meetings:  George  Brunk, 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Rockhill,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Apr.  7-9. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  Rock, 
Elverson,  Pa.;  ten  at  East  Zorra,  Tavistock, 
Ont. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  with  us  Warner 
Jackson’s  article  in  the  Mar.  14  Gospel  Herald 
and  the  editorial  that  backs  up  the  things  that 
were  pointed  out  that  needed  a good  pointing 
out.  — Genevieve  King,  Westover,  Md. 

“As  I see  it”  or  as  God  sees  it,  and  says  it 
in  His  Word,  may  or  may  not  be  the  same.  Ex- 
changing our  convictions  and  opinions  with  each 
other  — “as  I see  it”  may  be  a good  medium  of 
fellowship  in  writing,  providing  our  expressions 
are  in  love.  But,  so  far  as  truth  is  concerned, 
confusion  and  perplexity  may  result,  because  our 
ideas  hold  forth  diverging  views  at  times. 
However,  when  we  hold  forth  what  God  “sees 
and  says,  only  one  view  of  Scripture  is  held 
forth,  and  that  must  be  the  right  view. 

Especially  are  there  diverging  views  thus  held 
forth  on  our  Lord’s  second  coming.  Because  this 
“blessed  hope”  is  so  fundamental  and  vital  to 
our  Christian  faith  and  life,  shall  we  note  some 
real  truths  God  in  His  Word  holds  before  us: 

The  Word  holds  forth  that  some  “love  his 
appearing”  (2  Tim.  4:8).  “As  I see  it,  do  I 
belong  to  this  company?  As  you  see  it,  do  you? 

We  are  told  that  some  "wait  for  His  Son  from 
heaven.”  “As  I see  it,”  do  I belong  to  this  ex- 
pectant throng?  Do  you  see  yourself  in  that 
company?  ( 1 Thess.  1:10). 

God  has  a remnant  of  people  who  are  “look- 
ing for  that  blessed  hope.”  “As  I see  it, ” as  you 
see  it,  is  Christ’s  coming  to  each  of  us  a “blessed 
hope”  for  which  we  longingly  look?  (Tit.  2). 

Jesus  said  His  coming  was  likened  to  ten  vir- 
gins going  to  meet  their  bridegroom  (Mt.  25). 
Five  of  these  virgins  were  ready  for  the  mar- 
riage, but  five  were  not  ready  thus  were  barred 
by  a shut  door.  “As  I see  it,”  or  as  you  see  it, 
are  we  of  those  who  shall  enter  in,  or  shall  we 
hear  the  summons,  “ 1 know  ye  not? 

Jesus  says  some  would  be  in  the  attitude  to  act 
and  say,  “My  lord  delayeth  his  coming”  (Lk.  12: 
43).  “As  I see  it”  do  I say,  “Yes,  I believe 
Christ  is  coming,  but  not  now  — not  today?  Do 
you  see  it  thus?  To  such,  our  Lord  says,  “Be 
ye  therefore  ready  also:  for  the  Son  of  man 
cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not’  (Lk.  12: 
40). 

God  s Word  also  warns  of  such  who  will  say. 
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“Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?”  “As  I 
see  it”  or  as  you  see  it  do  we  live  and  act 
as  if  we  had  any  kinship  with  such  a skeptical 
crowd?  Do  we  ever  act  as  if  we  are  imbibing 
any  of  their  philosophy? 

Let  us  note  that  Jesus  said,  "Of  that  day  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man”  (Mk.  13:32).  But 
Jesus  also  said,  “When  these  things  [endtime 
predictions,  Lk.  21:8-261  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads;  for  your 
redemption  draweth  nigh.  . . . Watch  ye  there- 
fore, and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  be  accounted 
worthy  to  escape  all  these  things  that  shall 
come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of 
man”(Lk.  21:28,  36). 

We  are  human  and  weak,  and  like  Jeremiah  of 
old  (Jer.  20:9)  we  may  give  way  to  our  human 
weaknesses  and  prejudices.  But  like  then  may 
the  burning  “fire”  of  the  Word  of  God  lift  us 
above,  beside,  or  even  against  our  human  pre- 
judices to  the  true  and  right  way  of  truth.  Let 
us  together  pray  for  each  other  to  this  end. 

A generation  or  two  ago,  our  revival  meet- 
ings, sermons,  and  literature  were  enlivened  by 
teachings  relating  to  Christ’s  second  coming; 
but  today  messages  about  His  coming  are  like 
scattered  plants  on  a desert.  Our  Lord  once 
said  to  some  of  His  disciples  — "Oh,  foolish 
ones”  failing  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets 
have  spoken.  Were  He  to  speak  to  us  today, 
whom  would  He  reprove  as  “foolish  ones’  — 
those  before  us  whose  lives  and  teachings  were 
permeated  with  this  fundamental  of  faith,  or  we 
today  who  blindly  face  the  future  without,  or 
with  little  of  the  hope  of  Christ  s coming  upon 
our  living  and  program?  — Orrie  D.  Yoder,  Elroy, 
Pa. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Cutrer,  James  and  Lorraine  (Good),  Home- 
stead, Fla.,  first  child,  Michelle  Lynn,  Jan.  2, 
1972. 

Gingerich,  John  and  Louise  (Burkholder),  Can- 
by.  Ore.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Wayne.  Mar.  5,  1972. 

Gwartney,  David  R.  and  Marilyn  (Ely),  Selma, 
Ala.,  first  child,  Dawn  Louise,  Mar.  17,  1972. 

Hess,  Galen  A.  and  Mary  C.  (Rudolph),  Dills- 
burg,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jovce 
Ellen,  Dec.  29,  1971. 

Kennel,  Ronald  L.  and  Judy  (Kauffman), 
Wellman,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Anne  Elizabeth,  born  Feb.  13,  1972;  received 
for  adoption.  Mar.  9,  1972. 

Kurtz,  Ira,  Jr.,  and  Evelyn  (Good),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  daughter  Audrey  Gail,  born, 
Nov.  26,  1971;  received  for  adoption.  Mar.  7, 
1972.  (One  daughter  deceased. ) 

Landis,  Earl  G.  and  Anna  Mae  (Godshall), 
Telford,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  George 
Scott,  Mar.  5,  1972. 

Martin,  Oscar  and  Muriel  (Block),  Elmira,  Ont., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Michele  Lee,  born 
Dec.  26,  1971;  received  for  adoption,  Feb.  22, 
1972. 

Miller,  Gaylord  and  Marilyn  (Miller),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Clana  Anae, 
Mar  11,  1972. 

Miller,  Harold  and  Ellen  (Birky),  Woodburn, 
Ore.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Annette  Lvnn, 
Mar.  14,  1972. 

Nisly,  Maynard  and  Ruth  (Shirk),  Greenwood, 
Del.,  second  daughter,  Marla  Sharae,  Feb.  3, 
1972. 

Nofziger,  Bob  and  Robin  (Hite),  Portland, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Adam  Todd,  Nov.  21,  1971. 

Rorke,  David  and  Ruby  (Gimble),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Janice  Lynn,  Mar.  16,  1972. 

Schrock,  David  and  Rachel  (Horst),  Dayton, 
Va.,  second  son,  Timothy  David,  Feb.  23,  1972. 

Smoker,  Leroy  and  Lois  (Hess),  Oxford, 


Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Darlene  Yvonne, 
Feb.  6,  1972. 

Smoker,  Marvin  and  Rhoda  (Lapp),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  second  son,  Brian  Douglas,  Mar. 
10,  1972. 

Stumpf,  Randy  and  Betty  (Miller),  Riverside, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Kimberly  Sue,  Feb.  26,  1972. 

Vannoy,  David  and  Marlene  (Martin),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Korv  David, 
Mar.  3,  1972. 

Will,  Ron  and  Esther  (Shaffer),  Grottoes,  Va., 
first  child,  Preston  Douglas,  Mar.  13,  1972. 

Winey,  J.  Richard  and  Marian  (Stoner), 
Middletown,  Pa.,  fourth  son,  Fredrick  Karl,  Dec. 
16,  1971. 

Yoder,  Richard  and  Sheryl  (Witherow), 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Mar. 
7,  1972. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bauman  — Condict.  — Gary  Lynn  Bauman 
and  Deborah  Faith  Condict,  both  from  Salem 
cong.,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  by  Lester  K.  Moyer, 
Feb.  5,  1972. 

Cowder  — Miller.  — Ken  Cowder,  Philipsburg, 
Pa.,  and  Sylinda  Miller,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Locust 
Grove  cong.,  by  Erie  Renno,  Mar.  4,  1972. 

Eberly  — Yoder.  — Nelson  Wayne  Eberly, 
Pigeon  River  cong.,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  and  Dorcas 
Darlene  Yoder,  Marlboro  cong..  Alliance,  Ohio, 
by  Elmer  S.  Yoder,  father  of  the  bride,  Feb.  19, 
1972. 

Givens  — Nisley.  — Larry  Givens  and  Karen 
Nisley,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  Topeka,  Ind.,  by 
Joe  Swartz,  Feb.  14,  1972. 

Newcomer  — Miller.  — Ben  L.  Newcomer, 
Ulysses,  Pa.,  and  Mary  Jane  Miller,  Fairview 
cong.,  Kalona,  Iowa,  bv  John  L.  Ropp,  Sept.  11, 

1971. 

Oswald — Marner.  — Donald  Oswald,  Manson, 
Iowa,  Manson  cong.,  and  Bonnie  Marner, 
Williamsburg,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Wil- 
lard Marner,  grandfather  of  the  bride,  Mar.  4, 

1972. 

Replogle  — Otto.  — James  Replogle,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Karen  Otto,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bon- 
treger.  Mar.  11,  1972. 

Rhodes  — Springer.  — James  Harlan  Rhodes, 
Urbana,  111.,  and  Carol  Joan  Springer, 

Champaign,  111.,  byjames  L.  Dunn,  Dec.  11,  1971. 

Slabaugh  — Miller.  — Philip  P.  Slabaugh, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  and  Esther  Miller,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  both  of  East  Goshen  cong.,  by  Moses 
Beachy,  Oct.  30,  1971. 

Smoker  — Smoker.  — Leonard  James  Smoker, 
Parkesburg  cong.,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  and  Emma 
Jean  Smoker,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
by  R.  Clair  Umble,  Mar.  4,  1972. 

Yoder  — Swartzendruber.  — Joe  M.  Yoder, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  Mabel  Swartzendruber, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  both  from  East  Union  cong.,  by 
J JohnJ.  Miller,  Mar.  11,  1972. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Albrecht,  Magdalena  Steinman,  died  at  the 
Fairview  Mennonite  Home,  Preston,  Ont.,  Dec. 
30,  1971;  aged  85  y.  Her  husband,  Jacob  Al- 
brecht, preceded  her  in  death  in  1928.  Sur- 
viving are  6 sons  (Lome,  Armand,  Emanuel, 
George,  Harry,  and  Irvin),  4 daughters  (Clara 


— Mrs.  Alvin  Schlegel,  Verna — Mrs.  Carl  Sie- 
mon,  Lena— Mrs.  Robert  Shantz,  and  Eileen 

— Mrs.  Gordon  Woolner),  one  stepdaughter  (Kate 

— Mrs.  William  Rupp),  2 stepsons  (Aaron  and 
Amos),  48  grandchildren,  12  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Ezra),  and  2 sisters  (Katie 

— Mrs.  Jacob  Moser  and  Mary).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  4 stepdaughters  and  7 broth- 
ers. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Poole 
Mennonite  Church  Jan.  2,  in  charge  of  Amsey 
Martin. 

Brenneman,  John  Mark,  son  of  Mose  and 
Orpha  (Mishler)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Al- 
bany. Ore.,  July  3,  1910;  died  at  Albany  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Albany,  Ore.,  Feb.  7,  1972;  aged 
61  y.  7 m.  4 d.  On  Sept.  7,  1930.  he  was 
married  to  Ruth  Gingrich,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Gerald,  Donald,  and  John), 
8 grandchildren,  his  mother,  and  3 brothers 
(Paul,  Calvin,  and  Edward).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  father,  2 brothers,  and  2 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Albany  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
9,  in  charge  of  Nelson  E.  Kauffman;  interment 
in  Willamette  Memorial  Mausoleum. 

Brunk,  Christian  R.,  died  at  the  Stratford 
General  Hospital,  Brunner,  Ont.,  Jan.  8,  1972; 
aged  88  y.  He  was  married  to  Fannie  Kropf, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Ivan), 
one  daughter  (Laura — Mrs.  Nelson  Bach).  3 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Amos).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
5 brothers  and  4 sisters.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con of  the  Poole  Mennonite  Church  where  he 
served  for  48  years.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Poole  Mennonite  Church  Jan.  11,  in  charge 
of  Amsey  Martin  and  Herbert  Schultz;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Byler,  Joseph  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Lydia 
(Peachey)  Byler,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
July  20,  1903;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Jan.  11, 
1972;  aged  68  y.  5 m.  22  d.  On  Feb.  21,  1926, 
he  was  married  to  Cora  Glick,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  Dec.  12,  1969.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Miriam,  Janet  — Mrs.  Alvin  Brenne- 
man, Grace — Mrs.  Richard  Snook,  and  Mar- 
garet— Mrs.  Mayard  Beitzel),  3 sisters  (Nannie 

— Mrs.  Joe  Yoder,  Lena — Mrs.  Rudy  Byler, 
and  Emma — Mrs.  Rufus  King),  and  2 brothers 
(Daniel  and  Jesse).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  14,  in  charge  of  Gerald 
Peachey,  John  B.  Zook,  and  Erie  Renno;  in- 
terment in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Diller,  Esther  Eliza,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Cleo  (Barnt)  Good,  was  born  at  Elida,  Ohio, 
Dec.  24,  1909;  died  at  Victory  Memorial 

Hospital,  Stanley,  Wis.,  Feb.  28,  1972;  aged  62 
y.  2 m.  4 d.  On  Nov.  26,  1936,  she  was  married 
to  Ralph  Diller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 daughters  (Cleora  Diller,  Caroline  — Mrs. 
Jacob  Hofer,  Darlene— Mrs.  Eli  Mast,  and 
Sharon  — Mrs.  Keith  Secearce),  14  grandchil- 
dren. 2 brothers  (Harold  and  Ezra  Good),  and  3 
sisters  (Eva— Mrs.  Ben  Martin,  Betty— Mrs. 
Clifford  Moore,  and  Laura  — Mrs.  Paul  Hart- 
man). She  was  a member  of  the  Wilson  Menno- 
nite Church,  Cadott,  Wis.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Pike  Mennonite  Church,  Elida, 
Ohio,  Mar.  4,  in  charge  of  Marvin  Witmer  and 
Merlin  Good;  interment  in  Pike  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Fugate,  Elhanan  B.,  son  of  Jerry  and  Sally 
(Combs)  Fugate,  was  born  in  Perry  Co.,  Kv„ 
Jan.  5,  1888;  died  at  his  home,  Fel).  24,  1972; 
aged  84  y.  1 m.  19  d.  On  Dec.  4,  1915,  he  was 
married  to  American  Fitzpatrick,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  Sept.  28,  1966.  Surviving  are  4 
sons  (Woodrow,  Arthur,  Tony,  and  Han),  2 
daughters  (Iva — Mrs.  Harrison  Cornett  and 
Violet — Mrs.  Lowell  Cornett),  12  grandchildren, 

4 great-grandchildren,  one  sister,  and  one 
brother.  He  was  a member  of  the  Talcum  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  27,  in  charge  of  Orlo  J.  Fisher  and 
John  Mishler. 
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Johnson,  Matilda  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  Steckley,  was  born  at  Chenoa,  111., 
Aug.  26,  1888;  died  at  her  home,  Feb.  23,  1972; 
aged  83  y.  5 m.  28  d.  On  Nov.  29,  1921,  she 
was  married  to  Dello  B.  Johnson,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (James  and  Vern  L. ), 
8 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Albert  Steckley), 
and  one  sister  (Velma  Lindsey).  One  son  (Philip) 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Feb.  26,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Burkholder  and  George  M.  Kauffman;  interment 
in  Willamette  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Jutzi,  Amos,  Millbank,  Ont.,  son  of  Christian 
Jutzi,  died  at  the  Stratford  General  Hospital, 
Feb.  14,  1972;  aged  80  y.  He  was  married  to 
Lydia  Jantzi,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 sons  (Amos,  George,  Roy,  and  Jacob),  7 
daughters  (Clara,  Laura — Mrs.  Alfred  Rathbone, 
Sarah — Mrs.  Keith  Maloney,  Mary — Mrs. 
Arthur  Roth,  Margaret,  Mildred — Mrs.  Ralph 
Brenneman,  and  Martha — Mrs.  Donald  Ropp), 
29  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Samuel),  and  one 
sister  (Catherine — Mrs.  Solomon  Kipfer).  A 
memorial  service  was  held  at  the  Milverton 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church  Feb.  20;  the 
body  was  donated  to  medical  science. 

Kropf,  Lavina  Kipfer,  died  at  her  home, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Feb.  22,  1972.  She  was  married 
to  Alvin  Kropf,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 sons  (Ralph,  Stanley,  Eldon,  and  Delford), 
one  daughter  (Margaret  — Mrs.  Albert  Henning), 
13  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  one 
brother  (Herman),  and  3 sisters  (Mary — Mrs. 
Rudv  Lichty,  Ruby — Mrs.  Norman  Poole,  and 
Irene — Mrs.  Percy  Schlueter).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Poole  Mennonite  Church  Feb. 
25,  in  charge  of  Amsev  Martin;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Seth  and  Cath- 
erine (Roth)  Short,  was  born  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Sept.  4,  1893;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Feb.  26,  1972;  aged  80  y.  5 m. 
22  d.  On  Jan  28,  1915,  she  was  married  to 
Henry  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
10  children  (Lois — Mrs.  Orval  Riegsecker;  Bes- 
sie— Mrs.  Cornelius  Short,  Alta — Mrs.  Harley 
Sauder,  Vesta  — Mrs.  Harold  Stamm,  Alice, 
Marilyn,  Phyllis— Mrs.  Clark  Gerber,  Ber- 
nice— Mrs.  Charles  McDowell,  Arleta — Mrs. 
Carl  Unzicker,  and  Delmar).  One  infant  daughter 
(Almeda)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Tedrow  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of 
Carl  Yoder  and  Roy  Sauder;  interment  in 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 
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Getting  It  All  Together 

By  Albert  J.  Meyer 


Education  is  conversation  between  the  generations. 

Sometimes  the  conversation  is  carried  on  in  writing  — it 
may  involve  books  and  libraries.  Most  of  the  excitement 
in  the  conversation,  however,  is  in  the  oral  exchange  be- 
tween learners  and  teachers  arranged  in  what  schools  call 
the  curriculum  and  in  the  informal  associations  that  are  a part 
of  school  life. 

The  content  of  the  educational  conversation  depends  on 
who  the  teachers  and  learners  are.  That  should  be  obvious. 
But  it  is  remarkable  how  many  people  think  the  curriculum 
is  a neutral  something  that  comes  from  out  there  somewhere. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  same  whether  the 
participants  are  citizens  at  large  from  a rural  community  in 
Texas,  blacks  from  several  blocks  in  Chicago,  or  Mennonite 
Christians  from  the  Midwest.  They  seem  to  think  that  the 
curriculum  comes  from  the  Greeks  or  early  New  England  or 
somewhere. 

The  content  of  the  educational  conversation  is  not  a 
neutral  something.  It  is  not  the  same  for  all  people.  It 
depends  on  what  the  people  involved  in  the  conversation 
think  is  worth  talking  about. 

People  don’t  agree  on  what  is  worth  talking  about  and  on 
what  is  ultimately  real  and  significant.  Curricula  differ  from 
society  to  society  and  from  school  to  school. 

A part  of  the  problem  in  seeing  this  may  stem  from  the 
fact  that  educators  have  often  been  very  conventional  in  their 
program  planning.  Instead  of  asking  what  needed  to  be 
taught  in  this  particular  school  context  today,  they  have 
tended  to  ask  what  someone  else  was  doing  and  copy  that. 
It  has  at  times  gotten  to  the  point  where  students  — and, 
sometimes,  teachers  — have  asked  why  this  or  that  particular 
matter  was  so  terribly  important  and  how  that  got  into  the 
curriculum  and  never  got  displaced. 

The  fact  that  there  are  enormous  differences  among  peo- 
ple in  the  Western  world  on  what  is  really  important  and 
that  we  live  in  a pluralistic  society  does  not  imply  that 
there  are  not  also  some  areas  of  general  consensus.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  skill  areas.  Everyone  thinks  young 
people  should  be  taught  to  read.  Everyone  agrees  that  some 
arithmetic  is  useful. 

In  the  content  of  what  is  taught,  there  is  a great  differ- 
ence in  the  way  Christian  beliefs  are  relevant  from  field  to 
field.  Christian  beliefs  make  very  little  difference  in  logic 
or  mathematics.  They  make  rather  little  difference  in  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences.  They  make  a much  greater 
difference  in  the  human  sciences  and  in  the  humanities, 
and  the  greatest  difference  of  all  in  theology,  of  course.  Just 
because  a Christian’s  theology  would  be  different  from  a 
non-Christian’s  is  not  to  say  that  the  Christian’s  logic  would 
be  different  from  the  non-Christian’s.  The  Christian  faith  has 

Albert  J.  Meyer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  Executive  Secretary  and  Director  of  Educational 
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a great  deal  more  to  say  about  history  and  man  than  about 
nature  or  logic. 

Mennonites  have  been  doing  some  fresh  thinking  on  what 
should  be  taught,  on  how  it  should  be  taught,  and  even  on 
where  it  should  be  taught.  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School  in  Franconia  takes  students  to  New  York  City, 
because  it  believes  the  students  can  learn  some  things  there 
they  cannot  learn  as  well  at  Lansdale.  When  Goshen  College 
sends  its  students  to  Haiti  and  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras,  it 
is  because  it  believes  that  the  students  can  learn  some  things 
in  those  places  that  they  can’t  learn  in  the  same  way  in 
Goshen. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  changed  the  whole  arrangement 
of  its  courses  taken  by  all  students  several  years  ago  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  together  Christian  perspectives  and  fields 
like  history  and  philosophy  in  a fresh  way.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  attempts  to  “get  it  together”  in  a 
way  appropriate  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  today’s  young 
people  is  the  integrated  Foundation  Studies  program  now 
in  its  second  year  at  Hesston  College. 

These  new  ventures  in  updating  the  content  and  packag- 
ing of  the  educational  conversation  should  not  be  taken 
for  granted.  In  a very  significant  paper  on  the  history  of 
Mennonite  thinking  about  education,  a background  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  recently-published  Mennonite  philosophy  of 
education  report,  Paton  Yoder,  who  has  been  one  of  our 
school  administrators,  notes  that,  in  the  early  decades  of 
Mennonite  education,  there  was  no  serious  study  or  con- 
sensus on  what  should  be  taught  and  no  general  philosophy 
of  curriculum  development. 

Mennonite  schools  were  schools  that  had  Mennonite  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members.  We  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  what  they  did  in  the  educational  process.  The  content 
and  structure  of  the  curriculum  might  be  borrowed  from 
Harvard  or  public  schools  or  someone  else.  Mennonite 
schools  generally  followed  the  lead  of  other  schools.  All 
that  mattered  was  that  they  had  Mennonite  students  and 
teachers. 

The  current  innovations  in  what  is  being  taught  and  how 
it  is  being  taught  are  a way  of  saying  that  we  think  that, 
if  Mennonite  teachers  and  Mennonite  and  other  young 
people  are  going  to  get  together,  what  they  talk  about  in 
the  educational  conversation  should  grow  with  integrity  out 
of  who  they  are.  If  the  participants  in  the  educational 
conversation  are  Christians  and  members  of  the  God-move- 
ment, their  curricular  agenda  and  arrangements  will  grow 
out  of  who  they  are  in  Christ. 

It  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  be  able  to  watch  what  is 
happening,  and,  for  some  of  us,  to  be  able  to  participate  a: 
students,  teachers,  or  administrators  in  the  changing  anc 
developing  educational  conversation  in  our  Mennonit( 
schools  today. 
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Students  Speak 


I see  learning  as  what  we  gain 
from  new  experiences.  Only  a frac- 
tion of  these  experiences  are  from 
books.  I feel  I am  learning  mostly 
from  just  being  with  kids  at  school 
everyday.  — Marie  Bender,  junior, 
Iowa  Mennonite  School 


I don’t  look  at  my  years  here  at 
school  as  just  a rest  stop  before  I 
get  out  into  life.  Life  is  right  here 
and  relationships  started  here  are 
actually  the  basis  for  a life-style 
which  will  continue.  I also  feel  that 
many  direct  experiences  such  as 
SST  in  Costa  Rica  have  helped  to 
make  my  education  real.  — Janelle 
Landis,  senior,  Goshen  College 


Many  different  moments  have 
made  my  school  experience  produc- 
tive. There  are  moments  like  “Proj- 
ect SUB”  (Students  United  for 
Bethany),  where  almost  all  the  stu- 
dents united  for  a common  goal. 
There  are  times  also  when  we 
unite  together  in  sports,  or  form  re- 
lationships with  others.  I also 
believe  that  there  were  productive 
moments  in  studying  and  making 
the  yearbook.  — Bob  Gingrich, 
junior,  Bethany  Christian  High  School,  Goshen,  Indiana 


There  are  many  students,  teach- 
ers, and  staff  personnel  who  have 
meant  a great  deal  to  me  here  at 
IMS,  but  perhaps  one  person  who 
has  meant  more  than  others  is  our 
principal,  Levi  Miller.  He  is  totally 
dedicated  to  his  job,  devoting  a very 
large  percentage  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  our  school.  He  has  spent 
as  much  as  two  consecutive  periods 
simply  listening  to  my  problems  and 
then  offering  solutions;  everyone  here  receives  the  same 
consideration.  — Jay  Detweiler,  senior,  Iowa  Mennonite  School 


When  I went  to  public  school, 
I was  ashamed  of  being  a Menno- 
nite. Through  Mennonite  History 
class.  I’ve  gained  an  appreciation 
for  the  Mennonite  faith  and  heritage 
that  I never  would  have  gotten  in 
public  school.  — Lorraine  Stoltzfus, 
senior,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School 


One  of  the  distinct  advantages 
that  I have  seen  in  attending  a 
church  college  is  that  you  get  to 
know  your  church  from  a much 
broader  base.  You  learn  more  about 
your  heritage  (good  and  bad)  and  it 
gives  you  an  idea  of  why  Menno- 
nite Christians  act  the  way  they  do. 
During  my  stay  I’ve  learned  to 
appreciate  my  home  congregation 
and  Mennonites  in  general  much 
more.  — Howard  Keim,  Bay  Port,  Michigan,  sophomore, 
Hesston  College 


Learning  is  a reaching  to  dis- 
cover complete  understanding, 
stretching  toward  ultimate  fulfill- 
ment. If  I conclude  my  search  for 
knowing,  I no  longer  grow,  it  is 
my  death.  I can  only  learn  if  I am 
open  to  be  taught.  — Lynda  Holl- 
inger,  junior,  Bethany  Christian 
High  School,  Goshen,  Indiana 


Many  opportunities  for  Christian 
service  and  sharing  are  open  to  me 
here.  Christian  fellowship  is  vital 
and  is  available  in  large  amounts 
at  Hesston.  My  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ  calls  for  a complete 
surrender  to  Him  plus  a call  to 
spread  the  good  news  of  the  gospel. 
I feel  that  a church  college  is  more 
capable  in  preparing  me  for  this 
type  of  service.  — Tim  Detweiler, 
Burton,  Ohio,  sophomore,  Hesston 
College  (continued  on  page  331) 
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College  Education 
as  a Loving  Process 

By  j.  Lawrence  Burkholder 


An  inordinate  amount  of  fear  is  associated  with  learning. 
Some  students  fear  academic  failure  or  social  inadequacy. 
Others  fear  that  they  may  not  meet  the  religious  expecta- 
tions of  the  community.  Whatever  the  fears,  fundamental 
questions  may  be  raised  about  whether  something  is  wrong 
with  the  educational  system. 

To  be  sure,  fear  is  a part  of  life.  There  is  a place  for 
controlled  fear.  It  helps  a person  to  become  aware  of  genu- 
ine dangers.  But  fear  is  unfortunate  if  it  takes  the  joy  out  of 
life  and  learning.  And  if  one  lives  in  fear  long  enough,  it 
turns  to  hatred.  Reducing  fear  to  levels  where  it  supports 
rather  than  hinders  creativity  should  be  one  of  the  goals 
of  a Christian  college. 

An  answer  to  the  problem  of  fear  lies  in  the  application 
of  love  to  the  educational  process.  The  Apostle  John  wrote, 
“There  is  no  fear  in  love,  but  perfect  love  casts  out  fear” 
(1  Jn.  4:18).  But  how  does  love  cast  out  fear?  Not  simply 
by  an  act  of  the  will.  Rather,  by  going  to  a scared  brother 
or  sister  and  helping  with  the  problem.  Casting  out  fear  is 
a communal  process  of  love.  Educational  institutions  must 
become  such  communities. 

For  example,  freshmen  should  be  counseled:  “If  you  get 
into  academic  difficulty,  make  your  needs  known.”  Of  course, 
the  problem  for  some  is  shyness,  embarrassment,  not  feeling 
free  to  raise  a hand  in  class  if  something  is  unclear  or  going 
to  the  teacher  or  his  assistant  or  possibly  a fellow  student. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  be  embarrassed.  It  is  perfectly 
human  for  persons  to  be  strong  in  one  area  and  weak  in 
another. 

Learning  Is  Enhanced  in  Community 

Christian  educators  are  in  a quandary  about  the  biblical 
passage,  “Bear  one  another’s  burdens.”  How  do  faculty  and 
students  bear  one  another’s  burdens? 

Here  are  a couple  experiments:  A class  of  twenty  Harvard 
students  agreed  with  each  other  that  no  one  would  get  less 
than  a B in  a course.  The  students  together  work  on  each 
other’s  term  papers  and  coached  each  other  in  groups  of  five 
before  the  examination.  It  turned  out  that  no  one  got  less 
than  a B,  and  learning  was  enhanced.  Further,  when  the 
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professor  became  aware  of  dynamics,  he  responded  to  new 
demands  for  teaching. 

In  another  experiment  a teacher  decided  to  lift  each  stu- 
dent individually  to  his  highest  potential.  He  informed  the 
class  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  that  he  intended  to  give 
no  low  grades,  and  he  determined  to  make  the  course  so 
interesting  that  students  would  want  to  learn  out  of 
curiosity.  Furthermore,  he  would  see  to  it  personally  that 
anyone  who  appeared  not  to  be  getting  the  material  would 
receive  help.  In  a situation  like  that  few  are  likely  to  get  a 
low  grade. 

Teaching  Is  Loving 

Teaching  is  not  just  a matter  of  keen  intellect  but  an 
expression  of  love.  It  is  complete  only  if  the  teacher  has 
tried  to  find  out  what  students  are  thinking  and  what  their 
frame  of  reference  is.  He  must  relate  the  material  to  the 
world  the  students  are  living  in.  That  requires  generosity, 
freedom,  flexibility,  and  imagination. 

In  addition,  self-confidence  of  students  must  be  bolstered. 
So  often  it  is  assumed  that  the  problem  is  pride,  but  it  really 
is  lack  of  confidence. 

A Clue  from  the  Church 

The  New  Testament  reflects  a concept  of  the  church,  con- 
sisting of  persons  gathered  together  with  certain  charisma, 
or  gifts.  The  Holy  Spirit  helps  the  church  to  understand 
what  those  gifts  are.  The  Apostle  Paul  took  it  upon  himself 
to  lead  the  early  church  to  a proper  understanding  of  the 
gifts  and  their  relationship  to  each  other.  After  analyzing 
its  gifts,  the  church  looks  to  the  needs  of  the  world  and 
matches  its  gifts  to  those  needs.  That  is,  broadly  speaking,  a 
model  for  education.  The  Christian  college  seeks  to  elicit 
the  gifts  of  students.  It  reinforces  these  gifts  with  knowledge 
and  prepares  them  for  work  in  the  world. 

Helping  a student  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  gifts  is 
one  of  the  communal  tasks  of  an  educational  institution.  A 
student  may  say,  “I  can’t  learn  a language.”  But  he  may 
have  a false  understanding  of  his  potential.  The  goal  of  educa- 
tion is  to  help  each  person  to  appreciate  his  individuality 
and  uniqueness,  and  develop  his  potentialities  toward  mature 
and  useful  service  in  society  and  the  world.  This  should  not 
be  impossible  for  a college  in  the  believers’  church  tradition, 
which  takes  seriously  the  uniqueness  of  an  individual. 
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Education  with  the  Basic  Ingredient 


D.  T.  Niles  wrote,  “An  African  chief  is  said  to  have  de- 
fined the  problem  of  Christian  education  as  similar  to  that 
of  ivory  hunting:  ‘You  go  ivory  hunting  . . . and  you  find 
that  there  is  always  an  elephant  attached.’  That  precisely 
is  the  problem  of  the  Christian  frontier.  You  start  out  to 
educate  people  in  Christian  faith  and  discover  that  you  must 
educate  them  for  all  of  life.” 

A Christian  is  one  whose  whole  life  is  under  the  mandate 
of  God.  This  includes  the  mandate  to  teach.  It  says  a great 
deal  about  the  way  we  teach  and  what  we  teach. 

In  their  beginning  the  great  schools  of  learning  in  our 
land  were  rooted  deep  in  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  original  purpose  of  many  places  like  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Columbia.  Harvard’s  motto  was:  “In  Christi 
Gloriam  (For  the  glory  of  Christ).  Its  first  president  empha- 
sized the  spiritual  values  of  education  by  saying,  “Let  every 
student  be  plainly  instructed  and  earnestly  pressed  to  con- 
sider well  the  main  end  of  life  and  studies  is  to  know  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  which  is  eternal  life  . . . Christ  (is)  the 
only  foundation  of  all  sound  knowledge  and  learning.” 

Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of  what  is  now  Colum- 
bia University  said,  “The  chief  thing  that  is  aimed  at  in 
this  college  is  to  teach  and  engage  the  children  to  know  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  love  and  serve  Him  in  all  sobriety, 
godliness,  and  righteousness  of  life,  with  a perfect  heart,  and 
a willing  mind,  and  to  train  them  up  in  all  virtuous  habits, 
and  all  such  useful  knowledge  as  may  render  them  credit- 
able to  their  families  and  friends,  ornaments  to  their  country 
and  useful  to  the  public  weal  of  their  generation.” 

Public  education,  it  is  clear,  does  not  major  in  the  spiritual 
and  moral  matters  mentioned  above.  We  should  not  expect 
public  education  to  do  so.  The  big  question  before  us  is.  Do 
our  church-related  schools  major  in  such  matters?  Without 
taking  a totally  pessimistic  view  of  public  education  or 
labeling  such  godless  we  must  search  what  our  own  schools 
have  to  offer.  We  must  keep  asking  ourselves.  What  is 
Christian  education? 

Christian  education  is,  first  of  all,  education  in  which  the 
-evelation  through  Christ  and  the  way  of  Christ  is  taught 
vithout  apology  or  compromise.  In  a democracy  and  a plural- 
stic  society  we  cannot  assume  the  state  can  or  even  dare 
ittempt  this.  To  attempt  to  study  Christianity  objectively,  as 
>ublic  education  is  compelled  to  do,  is  a distortion  because 
t leaves  out  the  central  ingredient  which  is  a complete 
ind  primary  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  state 
o teach  religion  or  the  Scripture  means  that  it  is  a betrayal 
>f  truth,  as  we  see  it,  since  it  is  taught  in  neutrality  and  not 
is  truth. 

Christian  education  is  concerned  about  the  total  person 
vhere  state  or  secular  education  cannot  be.  The  statement 


concerning  Jesus’  growth,  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in 
favor  with  God  and  man,  gives  a comprehensive  definition 
of  the  kind  of  growth  Christian  education  seeks  to  provide. 

Further,  Christian  education  provides  not  only  the  know- 
ledge but  also  a worthy  goal  in  life.  There  is  “the  ele- 
phant attached”  which  means  that  Christian  education  is 
concerned  to  educate  in  the  faith  in  such  a way  that  it  bears 
on  all  of  life  and  brings  all  of  life  under  the  mandate  of 
God. 

A worthy  goal  is  necessary.  Sometime  ago  the  Saturday 
Review  told  of  a person  who  knew  his  ABC’s  when  six 
months  old;  at  two  years  of  age  he  read  books  written  for 
adults;  before  he  was  three  he  worked  out  a formula  on  tell- 
ing important  historical  dates.  At  four  years  of  age  he  could 
read  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Turkish,  and  Armenian. 
At  eleven,  he  entered  Harvard  and  made  straight  A s.  But 
at  forty-eight  he  died  in  a rented  room,  outside  Boston.  He 
had  put  his  mind  to  work  only  in  collecting  trolley  car  trans- 
fers from  all  over  the  United  States.  Christian  education 
provides  a goal  which  seeks  to  lift  a person  to  his  highest 
in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

This  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
reader  a peep  into  Christian  education  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  One  issue  cannot  say  all.  Neither  can  it  cover  all 
the  educational  work  going  on.  Nor  can  a few  articles  out- 
line an  entire  philosophy  of  education. 

Our  three  colleges  (Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Goshen, 
and  Hesston)  have  a combined  plant  value  of  nearly  $20 
million.  The  annual  operating  budgets  of  these  three  is 
approximately  $8.2  million.  Nearly  8 percent  of  the  operating 
budget  is  met  by  student  tuition  and  fees.  The  colleges  de- 
pend upon  contributions  from  the  churches  and  alumni  for 
about  10  percent  of  their  operating  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  college  investment  and  support,  the 
Mennonite  Church  also  supports  two  seminaries  which  de- 
pend heavily  upon  contributed  support  since  tuitions  are 
kept  low. 

Beyond  this  the  combined  operating  budgets  of  the  Menno- 
nite secondary  schools  is  approximately  $1.7  million.  Ele- 
mentary schools  also  are  operated. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Mennonites  believe  in  education. 
Mennonites  have  a sizable  investment  in  plant  and  program. 
And  this  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  shares  some  insight  into 
what  the  church’s  education  work  is  about.  It  is  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 

What  can  be  seen  here  also  is  a clear  concern  that  our 
education  be  Christian.  What  is  seen  here  causes  us  to 
thank  God  that  we  have  the  privilege  in  our  land  to  teach 
our  youth  in  freedom  and  with  the  central  ingredient  in- 
cluded — commitment  of  Jesus  Christ.  — D. 
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Rapid  Shift  Seen  in  Student  Mood 

By  jim  Bishop 


Left  to  right:  Mark  Derstine,  Robert  C.  Lehman,  Phil  Mininger. 


Many  Eastern  Mennonite  College  students  are  undergoing 
rapid  change  in  their  academic  and  spiritual  pursuits,  accord- 
ing to  three  campus  observers. 

In  the  judgment  of  students  Mark  M.  Derstine  and  Phil 
Mininger  and  faculty  member  Robert  C.  Lehman,  the  em- 
phasis today  is  on  the  experiential  and  the  immediate 
rather  than  the  more  rational  structures  usually  associated 
with  the  educational  process. 

“EMC  has  a freedom  of  expression  today  that  didn’t 
exist  twenty  years  ago  when  I studied  here,  Lehman,  pro- 
fessor of  physical  science,  said,  “A  greater  percentage 
of  the  student  body  is  experiencing  and  sharing  spiritual 
matters,  which  I think  is  good,’’  he  added. 

“However,  at  the  same  time  students  are  rejecting  parental 
values  in  areas  such  as  living  styles  and  clothing  patterns, 
but  in  the  process  they  are  conforming  to  each  other,”  the 
Harrisonburg  native  said.  “It’s  unfortunate  if  peer  group 
pressure  is  that  strong  on  campus. 

Mark  Derstine,  a senior  from  Souderton,  Pa.,  suggested 
that  in  the  midst  of  this  conformity  there  exists  greater 
diversity  and  wider  avenues  of  self-expression,  so  that  a 
student  need  not  adhere  to  one  rigid  standard  in  order  to 
be  accepted. 

“Today’s  EMC  student  is  primarily  concerned  with  build- 
ing relationships  with  God  and  with  other  students,  senior 
Phil  Mininger  of  Harman,  W.  Va.,  said. 

“We’re  seeing  more  barriers  being  removed  among  various 
groups  on  campus  than  ever  before,  the  president  of  the 
Young  People’s  Christian  Association  (YPCA)  added. 

“Although  a few  cliques  still  exist,  the  conservative  and 
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more  liberal  blocs  seem  to  feel  less  threatened  around  each 
other  as  more  communication  takes  place  at  various  levels.’ 
“It’s  interesting  to  note  the  shift  in  student  mood  from 
one  of  crusading  for  social  reform  to  a more  introspective 
passivism,”  Derstine  commented. 

The  president  of  the  Student  Government  Association 
(SGA)  offered  a theory  for  this  trend  at  EMC: 

“In  the  mid-1960s  EMC  students  identified  — for  the  most 
part  emotionally  — with  student  activism  across  the  nation, 
feeling  that  evils  within  the  social  structure  such  as  war 
and  poverty  could  be  reduced  through  various  forms  of  pro- 
test and  other  involvements. 

“By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  activists  had  about  played 
themselves  out  and  largely  wrote  off  the  system  as  being 
beyond  redemption. 

“EMC  students  too  became  disillusioned  and  began  seeking 
alternate  routes  to  effect  change.  In  the  process  they  dis- 
covered that  social  activists,  including  themselves,  were 
guilty  of  using  some  of  the  same  dehumanizing  tactics  on 
each  other  as  they  accused  the  system  of  perpetrating. 

“By  1971,  if  not  before,  the  search  turned  inward.  This 
soul-searching  has  naturally  been  stimulated  by  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  Jesus  People  and  other  charismatic  movements 
across  the  country.  These  groups  are  living  testimony  that 
men  can  be  radically  changed.” 

“This  renewed  interest  in  the  spiritual  is  not  without  its 
problems,”  Mininger  pointed  out.  “I  believe  that  some 
students  lack  an  analytical  spirit  in  their  search  for  new 
Christian  experiences  and  thereby  accept  everything  with  a 
spiritual  connotation  that  comes  along  as  intended  for  them. 

“There’s  also  some  feeling  that  one’s  Christian  experience 
must  be  thrust  on  others  as  the  only  valid  expression,”  he 
added.  “It’s  easy  to  forget  that  we  always  have  to  deal  with 
a wide  range  of  human  personalities.” 

How  is  the  typical  EMC  student  performing  academically 
in  the  midst  of  changing  emphases? 

“I  told  one  of  my  classes  recently — mainly  for  the  sake 
of  argument  — that  the  average  EMC  student  is  an  anti- 
intellectual snob,”  Lehman  said.  “I  sense  that  the  persor 
who  really  applies  himself  is  held  in  low  esteem  by  othei 
less  academically  inclined  students. 

The  EMC  professor  said  that  many  students  are  question 
ing  the  value  of  the  educational  process  because  of  the  trenc 
on  campus  toward  “feeling”  as  the  source  of  reality.  Mam 
fail  to  see  the  ongoing  need  for  painstaking  research  and  th< 
more  rational  thought  processes,  he  noted. 

“I  believe  much  of  this  can  be  traced  to  our  religiou 
heritage,”  Lehman  said.  “We’ve  been  taught  to  accep 
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things  that  aren’t  completely  logical  and,  therefore,  tend  to 
look  upon  rationality  with  suspicion.” 

“To  get  the  average  student  to  argue  philosophy  or 
rational  Christianity  is  very  unlikely,”  Mininger  added. 
“Many  just  don’t  see  the  purpose  of  it.” 

“Exactly,”  rejoined  Lehman.  “Or  to  get  people  to 
work  through  a mathematical  proof  and  be  convinced  that 
they’ve  done  something  when  completed  is  a most  difficult 
task. 

“We’ve  got  a lot  to  do  in  the  area  of  motivating  students 
toward  deeper  levels  of  educational  pursuit  along  with  the 
spiritual  quest.” 

Mininger  noted  that  a similar  task  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  field  of  campus  and  community  service  projects. 

“EMC  students  readily  respond  to  immediate  needs,  yet 
it’s  very  difficult  to  get  them  committed  to  yearlong  proj- 
ects such  as  tutoring,  the  rec  center  downtown,  jail  visita- 
tion, and  rural  church  work,”  the  YPCA  president  said. 

When  Lehman  asked  how  one  accounts  for  this  situa- 
tion in  light  of  the  manifold  Christian  commitments  made 
during  a week  of  revivals  last  October,  Mr.  Mininger  sug- 
gested that  a desire  for  “instant  religious  experiences”  might 
be  involved  here  as  well. 

While  more  students  than  ever  are  participating  in  service 
efforts  this  year,  perhaps  they  often  do  so  as  a way  of 
gratifying  immediate  spiritual  needs,  he  said. 

“The  same  applies  to  student  senate  this  year,”  Derstine 
said.  “Senators  want  to  see  change  effected  immediately 
rather  than  exploring  the  rationale  for  administrative  de- 
cisions or  allowing  certain  regulations  made  just  last  year 
to  operate  for  a while  before  reconsidering  them.” 

When  asked  about  their  overriding  concern  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  the  men  responded  like  this. 

Lehman:  “I’ve  often  thought  in  connection  with  my 
work  as  president  of  Homes  Foundation  about  the  Chris- 
tian’s stance  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  power.  So  many  in- 
justices in  our  world  are  the  result  of  a misuse  of  power. 

I d like  for  all  Christian  institutions  to  reexamine  how 
much  they  depend  upon  the  use  of  power  in  their  opera- 
tions. Could  they  survive  without  it? 

“The  genius  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that  He  was  given  all 
power  during  His  earthly  ministry  but  He  didn’t  invoke  it 
when  tempted.  Think  of  the  implications  for  the  Christian.” 

Derstine:  “I  wish  above  everything  else  for  students  to 
try  being  themselves.  We  have  potentially  the  kind  of  at- 
mosphere where  people  can  help  each  other  recognize  and 
affirm  their  unique  gifts  and  use  them  accordingly. 

“Let’s  also  not  be  afraid  in  the  classroom  to  ask  ‘stupid 
questions’  or  to  admit  that  we  don’t  have  all  the  answers.” 

Mininger:  “I’d  underscore  the  need  for  students  to  develop 
relationships  with  more  persons  beyond  their  immediate 
circle  of  acquaintances  and  to  keep  asking,  ‘Who  is  my 
brother?’ 

“There’s  also  a greater  need  for  faith  being  expressed  in 
positive  action  — to  seek  new  ways  of  fulfilling  the  social 
dimensions  of  the  gospel.”  o/) 


Students  Speak: 


People  always  try  to  isolate 
learning  to  the  classroom,  but  I’ve 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  every- 
thing goes  right  together.  Since 
interaction  with  both  faculty  and 
students  plays  such  an  important 
role  in  learning,  it  seems  that  my 
education  is  a full-time  process. 

Only  recently  I have  learned  to 
listen  — I mean  really  listen,  not 
just  listening  till  a guy  gets  done 
talking  so  you  can  throw  in  your  own  two  cents.  — Arden 
Shank,  sophomore,  Goshen  College 

In  my  school  experiences  I feel 
like  I am  genuinely  productive  when 
I’m  giving  a chorus  program,  when 
I meet  a deadline,  when  I take  time 
to  learn  new  friends,  and  relate  to 
old  ones,  when  teachers  and  friends 
encourage  me  and  tell  me,  “You 
can  do  it,”  and  I know  they  mean 
it.  Also  important  are  the  times  I 
realize  this  is  part  of  my  life;  I’m 
not  just  preparing  to  live.  1 am  liv- 
ing.— Rhoda  Reinford,  junior,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School 


The  other  night  I had  problems 
with  a physics  assignment,  so  I 
walked  across  the  street  to  my  pro- 
fessor’s home  and  he  helped  me  out. 

He  also  makes  it  a point  to  try  and 
be  in  his  office  at  specific  hours  to 
help  his  students.  I am  almost  cer- 
tain that  if  I were  at  a larger  school 
and  in  a physics  class  of  300,  my 
quality  of  work  wouldn’t  be  as  good 
as  it  now  is.  — Doris  Brubaker, 

Nappanee,  Indiana,  sophomore,  Hesston  College 

Goshen  College  is  really  a large 
world  in  spite  of  its  small  size.  It’s 
almost  like  when  you  say  that  one 
literary  hero  can  represent  so  much 
of  everybody’s  life.  There  is  depth 
here  and  what  seems  like  a healthy 
attitude  toward  a heritage  that  4 
have  recently  come  to  appreciate  in 
a new  way.  — Jean  Gerber,  sopho- 
more, Goshen  College 
(continued  on  page  335) 
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Innovations  at  EMC 


By  Stuart  W.  Showalter 


Dennis  Showalter,  a junior  psychology  major  from  Broadway,  Va.,  proc- 
tors a fellow  student  in  the  psychology  department  under  the  indepen- 
dent learning  system. 


Hess  admitted  that  procrastination  by  students  poses  prob- 
lems for  colleges  with  rigid  academic  calendars.  To  counter 
this  problem  at  EMC  he  used  a chart  to  plot  the  student’s 
progress  against  the  rate  required  to  complete  a course  in 
a given  time. 

“We  want  students  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
education,  he  said,  “rather  than  spoon-feed  them.  The 
chart  helps  the  student  calculate  his  own  progress.’’ 

“Our  objective  is  not  to  coerce  student  performance,” 
explained  the  EMC  psychology  professor,  “but  we  want  to 
discuss  the  consequences  of  a low  rate  of  progress  — such 
as  loss  of  time,  effort,  money,  and  credit  — with  those  having 
difficulty.’’ 

“We  encourage  the  student  to  enter  the  materials  as 
soon  as  possible,”  added  Hess,  “because  once  he  has  done 
this,  he  usually  works  at  a steady  rate  until  he  masters  all 
the  materials.” 


Individualized  instruction,  internships,  case  studies,  simula- 
tion games,  videotape,  and  interdisciplinary  study  (IDS)  man- 
uals — these  new  teaching  methods  represent  recent  innova- 
tions at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  innovation  involves  individual- 
ized instruction  which  John  H.  Hess,  Jr.,  associate  professor 
of  psychology,  introduced  last  year  at  EMC  to  his  general 
psychology  class.  Since  then,  this  approach  has  been  adapted 
in  the  chemistry,  sociology,  and  mathematics  departments. 

Based  on  materials  developed  by  Fred  S.  Keller,  individual- 
ized instruction  permits  students  greater  freedom  in  their 
rate  of  progress,  maximizes  faculty-student  relationships 
with  frequent  one-to-one  consultation,  and  sets  specific 
objectives  for  mastering  critical  materials. 

How  does  a personalized  system  of  education  work? 

Essentially,  the  student  determines  the  pace  at  which  he 
wishes  to  move  through  a course  — a pace  determined  by  his 
ability  and  other  demands  on  his  time.  A student  must 
pass  unit  test  “A”  before  he  can  begin  mastering  the 
material  in  unit  “B”  and  so  on.  Each  student  decides  when 
to  take  a given  test,  scheduled  frequently  for  his  con- 
venience. 

A primary  feature  of  this  teaching  method  is  the  in- 
dividual help  provided  a student,  both  by  fellow  students  and 
the  professor.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
course  in  a previous  term  administer  the  unit  tests,  offer 
immediate  evaluation  of  the  test  results,  and  tutor  their 
fellow  students.  This  setup  markedly  improves  the  social 
aspects  of  the  educational  process. 

Stuart  W.  Showalter,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  director  of  Public  Relations  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 


John  H.  Hess,  Jr.,  sparkplug  behind  individualized  instruction  at  EMC. 


How  do  students  react  to  individualized  instruction? 

While  most  say  they  work  harder,  80  percent  replying  on 
a post-course  questionnaire  indicated  that  they  also  learned 
more  than  in  a traditional  course.  Three  fifths  said  their  en- 
joyment of  the  course  was  greater. 

Students  also  reported  that  individualized  instruction 
helped  them  develop  better  study  habits,  increased  their 
confidence  in  mastering  materials,  and  decreased  competition 
with  their  classmates  for  grades. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  finding  was  that  85  percent 
of  the  students  said  they  would  recommend  this  type  of 
instruction  to  their  friends.  ^ 
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Men  of  Faith  Share  Their  Vision 

The  faculty  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  give  witness  to  their 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  believers'  church  vision. 


Lind  Groff  Wenger  Miller  Yoder  Bender  Charles 


I have  experienced  in  a little  way  the  only  God  there  is:  God  who  reveals  Himself 
in  the  whisper  rather  than  the  storm.  My  vision  of  leadership  training  is  to  share,  to 
live,  and  to  learn  together  how  this  vision  of  the  God  of  the  whisper  can  confront 
others.  In  other  words,  we  need  to  learn  how  to  be  biblical,  and  how  to  communicate 
the  Bible.  — Millard  Lind,  Old  Testament 

...  If  we  as  His  servants  are  to  follow  in  faithfulness,  we  must  identify  our  gifts, 
cultivate  them  to  their  highest  level  of  usefulness,  and  then  give  them  unreservedly 
to  the  costly  ministry  of  reconciliation;  between  man  and  man,  between  man  and  God: 
forming  from  every  tongue  and  nation  the  holy  community,  the  people  of  God.  — 
Weyburn  Groff,  Christian  Education  and  Registrar 

In  the  providence  of  God  mine  was  a happy  childhood  and  youth.  Most  of  all,  I 
am  overwhelmed  at  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  calling  me  into  His  kingdom.  I 
hope  that  in  some  measure  His  Spirit  has  enabled  me  to  share  with  our  students  my 
love  for  the  Lord  and  His  church.  — J.  C.  Wenger,  Church  History 

It  was  during  my  seminary  studies  that  Scriptures  first  “testified  of  Jesus’  until 
I was  able  to  actually  “come  to  Him.”  The  periods  of  ecstasy  and  wonder,  when 
joy  and  glory  outran  speech,  and  I could  not  tell  which  was  laughter  and  why  there 
were  tears,  and  Christ  was  nearer  than  anyone  else  nearby  — these  periods  have 
come  again  and  again  in  studying  Scriptures  to  prepare  to  preach.  — Paul  M. 

Miller,  Work  of  the  Church 

...  My  concern  is  to  communicate  the  centrality  of  peoplehood  in  God’s  work 
among  men  ...  to  restate  the  relevance  and  the  centrality  of  Jesus  and  His  mes- 
sage. In  leadership  training  what  matters,  plan  or  program,  is  the  context  (an  open 
community  with  varied  resources  for  learning)  and  the  commitment  to  seeing  every 
Christian  discover  his  own  ministering  charisma.  — John  H.  Yoder,  Theology  and 
President 

The  vision  of  God’s  mighty  acts  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a people  for  Himself 
is  at  the  center  of  my  understanding  of  the  church’s  life  and  also  of  the  seminary’s 
task.  It  is  my  hope  that  each  student  will  come  alive  spiritually  as  he  discovers 
himself  to  be  an  active  participant  in  that  history  and  in  that  people.  — Ross  T. 

Bender,  Christian  Education  and  Dean 

We  cannot  be  Christian  facing  the  powerful  pressure  of  secular  culture  unless 
individually  and  as  a brotherhood  we  allow  the  Bible  to  shape  our  faith  and  our 
conduct  in  line  with  God’s  purposes  for  us.  The  Bible,  therefore,  must  have  a central 
role  in  our  midst.  This  conviction  is  the  mainspring  of  my  work  as  a seminary 
teacher.  — Howard  Charles,  New  Testament 
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Parental  Responsibility 
for  Christian  Education 

By  J.  Lester  Brubaker 


One  of  the  clearest  statements  that  Scripture  makes  is  that 
parents  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  their  children 
and  accountable  before  God  for  that  education.  For  parents 
this  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  humbling  teachings  of 
the  Bible  because  we  realize  our  inadequacy  for  the  task  of 
giving  proper  guidance. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  is  a heavy  responsibility,  it  is 
also  a great  joy.  We  recognize  that  “children  are  an  heri- 
tage of  the  Lord”  and  that  when  He  calls  us  to  be  parents, 
he  grants  us  grace  and  faith  in  Him  for  the  task  just  as 
He  does  for  any  other  work  to  which  He  may  call  us.  Rear- 
ing children  may  well  be  called  a “joyful  burden!” 

Education  is  not  something  that  happens  only 
within  the  walls  of  a school.  It  is  the  total  in- 
fluences that  bear  upon  the  child  to  develop  his 
way  of  looking  at  his  environment  (perceptions) 
and  his  way  of  understanding  it  (conceptions). 

The  process  of  education  begins  at  birth  (or  before, 
according  to  some  psychologists)  and  hopefully  continues 
as  long  as  one  lives.  The  early  years  of  childhood  are  an 
especially  impressionable  time  when  the  foundations  are 
laid  for  all  later  learnings  and  when  learning  takes  place 
at  its  most  rapid  rate  of  the  entire  life-span. 

The  whole  of  the  Scriptures  supports  parental  responsibil- 
ity for  the  education  of  children  and  assumes  that  delegating 
the  task  to  others  does  not  negate  the  responsibility.  The 
writer  of  Proverbs  states  without  equivocation:  “Train  up 
a child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.” 

In  Deuteronomy  6 and  11  Moses  directs  God’s  people  to 
love  Him  with  their  whole  selves  and  to  express  that  love 
by  the  daily  teaching  of  God’s  precepts  to  their  children  as 
they  go  about  the  routines  of  daily  living.  Joshua  accepted 
his  responsibility  as  a father  when  he  told  the  rebellious 


J.  Lester  Brubaker,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  principal  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School. 


Israelites  not  merely  that  he  was  on  God’s  side  but  “as  for 
me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.”  In  the  New 
Testament  Paul  wrote  approvingly  of  the  faithful  educating 
carried  out  in  Timothy’s  home:  “From  a child  thou  hast 
known  the  holy  scriptures.” 

Paul  also  urged  fathers  to  bring  up  their  children  “in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.”  The  importance  of 
and  responsibility  for  parental  teaching  is  dramatically  stated 
in  Moses’  quoting  God  in  Deuteronomy  5 as  saying,  “I  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  a jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion of  them  that  hate  me.”  (Praise  God  that  He  made 
possible  the  salvation  of  those  not  blessed  with  parents  who 
educate  Godward:  “And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of 
them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments.”) 

How  can  a Christian  parent  in  twentieth- 
century  America  best  carry  out  this  mandate  from 
God  for  educating  his  children?  Many  of  us  face  a 
real  problem  because  we  have  given  over  our 
children  to  secular  schools  and  to  a secular  media 
of  TV,  radio,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  We 
are  with  our  children  so  little  we  cannot  speak 
naturally  of  God  as  we  work  together. 

In  the  primitive,  agrarian  economy  of  ancient  Israel  this 
was  easy.  In  our  complex,  industrial  society  it  is  difficult. 
As  a Christian  parent  I realize  I dare  not  use  our  way  of 
life  as  an  excuse.  I must  find  new  ways  of  fulfilling  God’s 
command  within  the  framework  of  this  way  of  life.  When 
we  are  together  as  a family,  I must  make  the  time  count 
for  godly  education. 

But  do  I not  also  have  a responsibility  to  see  that  those 
good  hours  when  the  children  are  in  school  are  hours  when 
Christian  truths  are  taught  by  the  words  and  the  lives  ol 
their  teachers?  I have  been  impressed  with  the  view  so  well 
expressed  by  Frank  E.  Gaebelein  that  all  truth  is  God  : 
truth  and  comes  from  Him.  I feel  a need  to  have  my  chil- 
dren study  all  truth  with  this  awareness  in  a school  whost 
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staff  believes  that  “the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.” 

At  what  period  of  the  child’s  life  is  education 
in  a Christian  school  most  important?  Mennonites 
have  spent  many  committee  hours  discussing 
this  matter. 

Some  research  has  been  done  to  help  find  answers  to  this 
question.  Although  it  is  true  that  we  must  establish  priori- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  church’s  dollars,  it  has  sometimes 
seemed  that  we  have  been  more  concerned  to  answer  the 
question  so  as  to  make  sure  that  established  institutions 
do  not  lose  financial  support  than  because  we  really  are 
concerned  with  fulfilling  our  responsibility  as  stewards  of  the 
children  God  has  entrusted  to  us.  Might  it  not  be  possible 
that  our  efforts  would  be  more  effective  if  we  believed  in, 
supported,  and  promoted  Christian  education  in  the  context 
of  parental  responsibility  instead  of  arguing  college  vs  high 
school  vs  elementary  school? 

In  the  preschool  and  early  elementary  school  years  life- 
long attitudes  and  ways  of  feeling  toward  oneself,  others,  and 
God  are  largely  determined.  Before  a child  enters  first  grade, 
the  direction  of  development  of  habits  and  attitudes  has 
been  set.  How  bewildered  the  child  who  at  that  early  age 
finds  an  incongruity  that  he  does  not  understand  between 
the  life-styles  of  his  family  and  church  friends  and  his 
“model”  teachers  in  school! 

In  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  years  the  relative 
importance  of  parents  and  teachers  declines  and  one’s  age~ 
mates  become  the  persons  of  greatest  influence. 

Even  in  this  decade  when  teens  idealize  in- 
dividuality, it  is  an  individuality  that  must  have 
the  approval  of  their  peers.  Today’s  teens  are  as 
conformist  conscious  as  teens  have  ever  been. 

The  teen  years  are  the  great  years  of  social  maturing 
that  culminate  in  decisions  regarding  marriage  and  vocations. 
How  blessed  the  youth  who  makes  these  decisions  in  a con- 
text of  home  and  school  where  adults  and  peers  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a deep  searching  for  the  mind  of  God! 

The  college  years  are  years  of  intellectual  maturing  when 
youth  are  searching  for  a rationality  and  world  view  that 
makes  sense  of  existence  for  them.  Their  parents’  and 
ministers’  and  teachers’  answers  are  no  longer  adequate. 
They  must  put  the  puzzle  of  life  together  in  a way  that 
has  meaning  to  them.  Doubts  about  their  earlier  Christian 
teachings  and  their  own  earlier  commitments  seem  stronger 
than  their  faith.  A college  staffed  with  dedicated  and  under- 
standing Christian  professors  can  indeed  be  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  for  many  youth! 

Christian  education  is  a commitment  — a life-style.  Each 
parent  is  responsible  to  decide  at  what  levels  he  needs  help 
in  fulfilling  his  God-given  obligation.  The  decision  will  not 
be  the  same  for  all.  For  myself,  I feel  an  increasing  need 
for  Christian  schools  to  support  the  goals  of  the  Christian 
homes  of  our  nation.  oA 


Students  Speak 


Among  my  friends  I sense  a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  grades  as  an 
incentive  for  learning.  I’d  like  to  see 
our  administration  working  with 
teachers  to  encourage  students  to 
broaden  learning  experiences 
through  individual  exploration  and 
research  and  community  involve- 
ment. I’d  like  to  see  a renewed 
emphasis  on  learning  as  a result  of 
curiosity  and  interest,  rather  than 
simply  an  effort  to  meet  requirements  for  graduation.  — Barb 
Nelson,  senior,  Bethany  Christian  High  School,  Goshen, 
Indiana 

One  thing  that  has  really  made 
the  year  complete  for  me  has  been 
my  practical  experience  in  Christian 
living  as  a member  of  the  corporate 
life  committee  of  Campus  Church. 
You  learn  pretty  much  about  people 
when  you  try  to  get  them  to  do 
something  in  Campus  Church.  I 
have  also  learned  a lot  about  com- 
mitment to  Christ  and  how  to  share 
it  through  our  prayer  fellowship 
meetings  every  Wednesday  night.  — Ron  Ulrich,  junior,  Go- 
shen College 

I feel  that  learning  is  absorbing 
ideas  and  skills  that  help  me  to  en- 
joy life  and  give  it  more  meaning. 

My  learning  takes  place  both  in  and 
out  of  the  classroom,  although  my 
knowledge  stays  with  me  longest  if 
it  deals  with  something  I am  inter- 
ested in.  — Tom  Kreider,  freshman, 

Bethany  Christian  High  School, 

Goshen,  Indiana 


My  experiences  here  at  IMS  help 
me  to  realize  that  God  is  always 
near  and  ready  to  help  if  I ask  Him. 
Even  through  those  sometimes  small, 
everyday  problems  and  frustrations. 
He’s  there.  Not  only  to  help  me 
through  them,  but  He  also  gives  me 
a greater  job  and  understanding 
after  they’re  over.  — Cindy  Shetler, 
junior,  Iowa  Mennonite  School 
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Truth,  People 

By  Bill  Mason 


Problems, 

Reality,  and  Jobs! 


When  planning  for  the  seventies,  Hesston  College  identi- 
fied four  specific  areas  requiring  the  attention  of  a Menno- 
nite  junior  college. 

Truth 

The  motto  at  Hesston  College  is:  “The  Truth  Shall  Make 
You  Free.”  It  is  pretty  easy  to  get  into  an  academic  duel 
about  “truth,”  unless  it  is  the  truth  as  expressed  in  John 
14:6,  ‘‘I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father,  but  by  me.”  “Truth”  in  the  best  biblical 
sense  was  priority  number  one.  This  had  to  be  the  founda- 
tion (‘‘No  other  foundation  can  any  one  lay  than  that  which 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ”  1 Cor.  3:11)  on  which  Hesston 
College  built  an  educational  system  for  the  new  decade.  Not 
just  some  Bible  classes,  not  just  required  chapel,  not  just 
Scripture  quotes  on  the  brochures,  but  a foundation  that 
would  stand  firm  against  the  gale  winds  and  tidal  waves  of 
popular  secular  education  movements.  This  fiber  was  to  be 
woven  through  every  development  in  the  new  program  for 
the  ’70s. 

People  Problems 

With  the  exception  of  some  service  vocations  there  is  no 
shortage  of  trained  people  today.  Yet  there  is  a desperate 
shortage  of  people  who  can  lead,  direct,  and  interact  in  a 
wholesome  way  with  other  people. 

Since  World  War  II  it  has  been  commonly  accepted  that 
the  liberal  arts  concept  of  higher  education  produced  these 
persons.  Today  such  assumptions  are  being  questioned.  The 
opinion  of  the  ’70s  Committee  at  Hesston  was  that  develop- 
ment of  persons  in  the  Christian  context  is  less  dependent 
on  what  is  studied  and  more  upon  how  and  with  whom  the 
person  learns.  In  other  words  the  process  and  the  people 
are  more  important  than  the  content. 

Out  of  this  came  a new  design  which  encourages  personal 
growth  by  face-to-face  interaction  in  a small  group  called  the 
“D”  group  (D  is  for  development,  discovery,  or  discussion). 
There  are  fifteen  students  in  a group  . . . both  fellows  and 
girls.  Each  group  includes  persons  from  varied  backgrounds, 
abilities,  and  interests.  A Christian  faculty  person  serves  as 
facilitator  for  the  small  community.  Hopefully  healthy  inter- 
action with  peers  and  the  committed  faculty  person  will 
spur  personal  development.  Early  results  are  encouraging, 
though  students  who  generally  come  from  traditional  class- 


Bill  Mason,  Hesston,  Kan.,  is  director  of  Information  Services  for  Hesston  College. 


room  settings  in  their  home  high  schools  feel  some  discom- 
fort in  the  new  and  more  intense  setting.  The  new  design 
at  Hesston  amplifies  and  increases  the  personal  contact 
time  and  quality  between  students  and  Christian  adults. 

Reality 

The  classroom,  even  with  good  films  and  audiovisual 
gadgetry,  is  a fairly  sterile  atmosphere.  There’s  a lot  of 
information  passed  around  but  contact  with  real-life  situa- 
tions isn’t  part  of  it.  The  SST  (Study-Service  Trimester 
Abroad)  Program  at  Goshen  College  was  a giant  step  for- 
ward in  the  area  of  bringing  reality  to  higher  education.  It 
also  fitted  beautifully  into  the  Mennonite  bent  for  kingdom 
service.  Learning  from  her  sister  school,  Hesston  has  adopted 
the  Interterm. 

The  month  of  January  becomes  a short  term  sandwiched 
between  two  semesters  when  the  student  takes  only  one 
course.  It  is  total  immersion  in  a subject  or  situation.  Be- 
cause the  student  has  only  one  subject  the  classroom  can 
move  to  any  place  in  the  world.  This  past  January  Hesston 
students  were  in  the  Holy  Land  for  Bible  study,  Italy 
to  learn  about  art,  St.  Louis  living  in  black  homes,  in  Corpus 
Christi  living  with  Chicano  families,  studying  Spanish  in 
Mexico,  living  on  a Navaho  Reservation  in  Arizona,  consider- 
ing urban  sociology  in  Los  Angeles,  and  a group  observed 
the  political  scene  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Another  stop  into  reality  is  Cooperative  Education  intro- 
duced last  fall  at  Hesston.  In  this  program  a student  both 
works  and  studies.  The  work  is  related  to  the  student’s 
career  direction  and  college  credit  is  given  for  the  work 
experience.  The  old  saying,  ‘‘Experience  is  the  best  teacher,” 
is  basis  for  this  concept.  Examples:  a young  man  preparing 
for  the  ministry  takes  a job  as  a pastoral  intern.  A girl  who 
wants  to  teach  serves  as  a teacher’s  helper  in  the  local 
grade  school.  A business  major  works  twenty  hours  a week  in 
the  accounting  department  at  a local  factory. 

Jobs 

It  is  great  to  be  teaching  and  leading  students  to  be 
better  persons  — broader  persons  — happier  persons  — even 
more  Christian  persons.  But  ultimately  the  question  of  em- 
ployment comes  up.  What  can  I do?  What  should  I do?  Can 
I get  a job?  What  kind?  At  last  for  the  short  term  there 
are  too  many  liberal  arts  graduates  in  teaching,  social  work, 
and  other  fields  — but  a real  shortage  in  many  technical 
and  service  areas.  Hesston  is  responding  to  this  need  by 
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offering  the  following  two-year  career  programs  for  the  fall 
of  1972:  electronics  technology,  professional  child  care,  auto- 
motive-power  technology,  business-middle  management  (with 
or  without  computer  emphasis),  residential  building  tech- 
nology, as  well  as  professional  secretary  and  homemaking 
for  future  homemakers. 

The  career  programs  at  Hesston  should  not  be  confused 
with  two-year  programs  in  local  junior  colleges  or  tech 
schools.  Each  Hesston  curriculum  has  a third  of  its  require- 
ments in  general  education  courses  such  as  Bible,  psychology, 
composition,  etc.  A second  third  is  in  career  specialities 
and , the  final  third  can  be  either  enrichment  or  career- 
directed  electives.  Up  to  one  fifth  of  the  program  can  be 
on-the-job  credit  under  the  Cooperative  Plan. 


Why  Seminary: 

I came  to  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  from  a non- 
Mennonite  background  to  study  the  Bible  and  theology  and 
to  grow  spiritually  in  an  evangelical-Anabaptist  atmos- 
phere. EMS  is  providing  this  experience  and  equipping  me 
to  continue  in  them  beyond  seminary.  The  professors  have 
convicted  me  of  the  centrality  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
students  — coming  from  many  denominations  and  countries 
— have  broadened  my  vision  of  the  needs,  problems,  and 
witness  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world.  — Robert 
Alley,  EMS  senior,  from  Staunton,  Virginia,  pastors  the 
Fellowship  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Martinsburg,  West 
Virginia. 

Many  on  campus  have  asked  why  a physician  with  a 
family  of  five  boys  would  leave  his  practice  and  travel  over 
3,000  miles  from  British  Columbia  to  study  theology  in 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  Christians  are  often  called,  as 
“righteous  Abraham,”  to  leave  the  warm  home  surround- 
ings when  called  by  faith  to  “a  land  they  wist  not  where.” 
God  calls  and  we  listen. 

My  immediate  goal  is  to  complete  theological  studies  here, 
begun  previously,  with  special  emphasis  on  “The  Church 
as  a Healing  Community”  — how  can  the  resources  of  the 
church  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual’s  social, 
spiritual,  and  even  physical  needs  to  assure  and  preserve 
optimal  health?  I am  discovering  some  answers  here  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  and  have  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities to  apply  what  I’m  learning  in  actual  church  situa- 
tions in  this  community  and  beyond. 

EMS  educational  facilities  are  excellent,  and  my  family 
and  I consider  it  a real  challenge  to  be  involved  in  this 
way.  — John  J.  Krahn,  Abbotsford,  British  Columbia,  is  an 
EMS  senior. 

Elton  Horst 


Summary 

The  commitment  at  Hesston  is  quite  simple.  People  are 
more  important  than  program  (that  is  not  license  for  poor 
programs).  The  school  is  to  remain  solidly  built  upon  the 
true  foundation  — Jesus  Christ.  Reality  needs  to  be  a part 
of  every  student’s  experience  while  here.  He  must  see  and 
do  things  in  real-life  situations  to  make  the  classroom  teach- 
ing come  alive  and  to  prove  its  validity.  The  student  also 
has  the  option  of  choosing  a usable  skill.  After  two  or  four 
years  the  young  person  should  have  more  to  offer  his 
community,  his  fellowmen,  and  the  Lord.  If  the  “truth  as 
it  is  taught  and  lived  here  is  valid,  the  student  will  indeed 
be  “free.”  Free  in  the  Spirit  and  free  to  share  and  declare 
that  truth  to  others.  ^ 


A Symposium 

A “profound  experience”  with  the  living  Christ  during  my 
senior  year  of  college  confirmed  my  calling  to  seminary 
training.  Christ  revealed  to  me  that  He  wanted  to  be  Master 
of  all  that  I am.  Since  then  I’ve  had  a growing  realization 
that  I exist,  first  of  all,  for  Christ  and  His  church.  Seminary, 
I believe,  has  been  mandatory  for  me,  even  though  I’m  still 
uncertain  just  how  this  training  will  be  utilized  in  Christ’s 
program. 

Yet  I know  that  I am  where  God  wants  me  to  be,  and 
that  I am  “right  now”  serving  the  church  as  a student,  assis- 
tant to  the  EMC  student  pastor,  and  an  athlete. — Elton 
Horst,  Greencastle,  Pennsylvania,  middler  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary. 
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It's  Good  to  Get  Away 


By  Suzanne  Hilty-Lind 


“We  learned  so  much  by  being  there,”  said  one 
of  eleven  Goshen  College  social  service  and  jour- 
nalism students  who  spent  two  days  visiting  the 
Warden  Woods  Church  and  Community  Center  in 
Toronto,  Ontario.  A new  model  in  social  service 
agencies.  Warden  Woods  coordinates  government 
and  church  funds  and  personnel  in  its  attempt 
to  create  a sense  of  community  among  350  low- 
income  families  in  a Toronto  housing  project. 


“We  learned  a lot  from  each  other,  too,”  one 
group  member  commented.  “We  gained  friends 
as  well  as  knowledge,  personal  growth  as  well 
as  professional  insights.” 


The  Toronto  trip  surely  did  include  more  than 
mere  observation:  “One  man  offered  me  a 
job!”  announced  a pleased  student.  “You  can 
hardly  be  more  concrete  than  that.”  (Below) 


“You  mean  those  big  kids  never  went  to 
day  care  center?  What  did  they  do  all  day?” 
(Center) 

“The  kids  call  me  Walt  now,  instead  of  Mr. 
Driedger,”  mused  Goshen’s  social  service  pro- 
fessor Walter  Driedger,  who  accompanied  the 
group.  (Right) 


John  Hess  (second  from  right),  a local  Mennonite  minister  and  director  of  the 
Warden  Woods  Center,  spent  an  entire  day  with  the  Goshen  College  students  — 
guiding,  chatting,  eating,  explaining.  “Some  of  the  most  revealing  moments  of  the 
trip,”  claimed  one  student,  “came  during  those  informal  encounters  with  the  Warden 
Woods  staff.” 

Tours,  interviews,  discussions  with  staff  — social  work  became  more  than  textbook 
theories  as  the  college  students  observed  activities  at  the  Center. 
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Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your  local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Mail  Order  Service;  40  East  King  St.,  Lancaster.  Pa.  17602 


Herald  Press  published  three  books 
authored  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hamilton  in 
1971.  They  are  Anita’s  Choice,  Christmas 
for  Holly,  and  Charco.  All  are  for  jhe 
9-  to  14-year-old  age-group.  Four  more 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  books,  two  adult  and 
two  juvenile,  will  be  released  in  1972  by 
Herald  Press  bringing  the  total  number 
of  books  to  seven. 

About  her  books  Mrs.  Hamilton  says, 
“My  deepest  wish  is  that  the  quality 
of  the- writing  and  the  appeal  of  the  stories 
will  fill  needs  of  minds  — and  souls.” 
The  author,  as  a mother  of  seven  children, 
reveals  a sensitivity  to  the  child’s  world 
that  only  experience  and  love  can  give. 

While  most  juvenile  books  have  Christians 
talking,  for  example,  saying  Christian  things, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  has  her  characters  living 
and  doing  the  Christian  thing. 

Sharon  Stangeness,  of  the  Muncie  Star, 
Muncie,  Indiana,  writes:  “Her  tutoring 
has  contributed  situations  to  her  books 
but  she  does  not  base  her  characters  on 
people  she  has  known.” 

“The  stories  have  grown  out  of  my 
concerns,”  explains  Mrs.  Hamilton.  “I’m 
strongly  against  injustice  of  any  kind.” 

As  a writer,  Dorothy  Hamilton  has  been 
putting  down  about  2,000  words  a day, 
except  weekends.  She  writes  in  longhand 
with  black  ink  and  an  old-fashioned 
fountain  pen  because  “somehow  that  black 
ink  seems  more  positive,  more  forceful.” 

Mrs.  Hamilton  has  sold  thirty-four 
serials,  fifty-five  short  stories,  and  a number 
of  articles  to  religious  publications  since 
early  1967.  She  has  also  written  for  radio 
and  newspapers. 

The  publisher  reports  the  books  are  be- 
ing received  by  school  libraries  with  en- 
thusiasm. In  a letter  to  Herald  Press 
Mrs.  Hamilton  reports,  “A  city  library 
(one  branch)  called  to  have  me  autograph 
ten  copies  of  Anita’s  Choice  . . . two  other 
(school)  libraries  ordered  books  and  wanted 
them  signed.  One  elementary  librarian  re- 
ported that  she  has  a long  waiting  list  for 
Christmas  for  Holly.” 

Anita’s  Choice  is  about  Anita  Her- 
nandez, a Mexican  American,  who  lived  in 
Springvale,  Indiana.  Her  father,  as  a 
migrant  worker,  brought  the  family  to  the 
tomato  fields  around  Springvale.  Then  Mr. 
Hernandez  got  a year-round  job  in  the 
local  canning  factory. 

Anita’s  mother  did  not  speak  English  and 
did  not  like  the  cold  north.  She  was  very 
unhappy.  When  the  migrant  workers 
went  south  each  fall,  Mrs.  Hernandez  want- 
ed to  go  with  them.  Anita  loved  her  child- 


hood friends  but  also  felt  at  home  with  her 
friends  in  Springvale.  Anita  had  a big 
decision,  to  go  back  to  Texas  with  her 
migrant  friends  or  to  stay  in  Springvale 
and  realize  a dream.  This  is  a happy  story 
written  for  the  9-  to  14-year  old. 

Christmas  for  Holly  is  about  a foster 
child,  written  for  the  same  age-group  as 
Anita’s  Choice.  Holly  Manning  had  lived 
in  several  foster  homes.  Now  the  children’s 
home  was  closing  in  which  she  had  been 
living.  She  was  moved  into  another  foster 
home;  this  one  was  different.  A mystery 
seems  to  surround  her  new  home.  Things 
were  not  like  they  usually  were  in  foster 
homes.  Holly  was  not  prepared  for  what 
happened  on  her  first  Christmas  in 
the  new  home. 

This  is  a story  that  will  help  the  young 
reader  understand  better  the  foster  child. 

Charles  Corey  Williams,  nicknamed 
“Charco”  lived  in  Boxtown.  Boxtown  was 
the  name  given  the  shabbiest  part  of  the 
city.  It  was  a ghetto. 

Recorded  here  are  the  almost  insurmount- 
able problems  Charco  had  to  face.  The 
family  survived  on  welfare  checks  after  his 
irresponsible  father  deserted  the  family. 
His  mother  copped  out  on  pills  and  end- 
ed up  in  the  hospital.  Razor  Samuels  and 
his  gang,  the  Ravens,  tried  to  run  the 
community  and  threatened  to  slit  the 
throat  of  any  boy  who  didn’t  join  them. 

Charco’s  one  hope  was  that  of  becom- 
ing a printer.  In  this  book  the  reader  will 
discover  what  happened  when  Charco 
did  his  own  thing. 

Here  are  three  titles  that  show  Chris- 
tianity in  action  under  various  circumstanc- 
es. Highly  recommended  for  the  young 
adult.  (9-  to  14-year-old.)  The  hard-cover 
editions  retail  at  $2.95.  Charco  and 
Christmas  for  Holly  are  also  available  in 
Kivar  paper  cover  at  $1.95. 


Probe,  by  Jim  Fairfield  (ed).  Herald  Press, 
1972.  159  pp.,  $1.95. 

April  13-16,  1972,  an  all-Mennonite 

consultation  on  evangelism  will  be  held 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  under  the  ban- 
ner Probe.  This  book  is  a compendium  of 
12  essays  by  resource  persons  and  was 
prepared  as  background  for  Probe.  In 
the  introduction,  Myron  Augsburger  urges  a 
“Mennonite  Style  of  Evangelism.”  Other 
topics  include:  Healing  and  Evangelism 
(Charles  A.  Neff,  MD),  Peace  Witness  as 
Evangelism  (Frank  H.  Epp),  Youth  and 
Evangelism  (Art  Smoker),  Mass  Media  in 
Evangelism  (Kenneth  J.  Weaver),  Evan- 


gelism and  Social  Action  (Hubert 
Schwartzentruber),  Drama  and  Evangelism 
(Jack  D.  Braun),  Music  in  Evangelism  (Henry 

D.  Wiebe),  Preaching  Evangelism  (Peter 
Wiebe),  Education  and  Evangelism  (Donovan 

E.  Smucker),  Personal  and  Visitation  Evan- 
gelism (Nelson  E.  Kauffman),  and  Evangelism 
in  Small  Groups  (H.  Eugene  Herr). 

The  writers  deal  with  their  topics 
practically,  offering  specific  suggestions 
and  relating  their  own  personal  experiences 
on  the  subject.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
the  consultation  is  to  clarify  our  under- 
standing of  the  evangelistic  task  in  today’s 
world  and  to  do  this  in  the  light  of  our 
theological  heritage.  This  is  a very  worthy 
goal  and  urgently  necessary.  — Wilbert  R. 
Shenk. 

9 0 0 

The  Biblical  Shape  of  Hope,  by  Ralph 
L.  Murrav.  Broadman.  1971.  94  pp.  Paper, 
$1.95. 

True  to  the  title,  this  author  uses  the 
Scriptures  to  illustrate  the  need  for  a 
deeper  faith  in  God.  All  history,  and  es- 
pecially biblical  history,  has  as  its  focus 
the  importance  of  living  with  God  in  our 
perspective.  The  word  “hope”  should  find 
a place  of  greater  significance  in  the  Chris- 
tian vocabulary. 

Does  our  hope  relate  only  to  a point 
beyond  history,  or  does  hope  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  history  itself?  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  church  to  exert  itself 
in  a radical  “now”  as  well  as  to  the  future 
or  other  world.  The  Christian  religion  is 
both  for  this  world  and  also  for  the  world 
to  come.  This  volume  should  have  wide 
circulation,  for  its  message  is  one  that  can 
help  restore  to  the  church  optimism, 
courage,  and  hope.  — Edwin  J.  Staffer 

0 0 9 

Black  Awareness,  A Theology  of  Hope, 
by  Major  J.  Jones.  Abingdon.  1971.  144  pp. 
Paper,  $2.45. 

The  theology  of  hope  this  book  speaks 
about  is  a this-world  interpretation,  and 
in  this  light,  it  seeks  to  look  at  the  hope 
of  a people  from  an  internalized  black 
awareness  frame  of  reference.  The  Chris- 
tian church,  both  white  and  black,  must 
work  closely  to  achieve  desired  results. 
Nonviolence  as  a means  of  accomplishing 
progress  is  talked  about  at  length  in  this 
book.  All  Christians  should  seek  to  be  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  and  then  pray  and 
work  for  the  desired  results  through  Chris- 
tian love.  This  book  should  have  a wide 
reading  in  our  brotherhood. 

— Edwin  J.  Staffer 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  sense  of  sin  in  man  is  becoming 
“blurred”  and  for  many  people  the 
psychiatrist  and  psychoanalyst  have  re- 
placed the  confessor,  a Roman  Catholic 
journal  stated  in  an  editorial. 

“Sin,”  it  said,  “has  lost  its  religious 
meaning  of  a break  in  the  relationship  of 
love  and  dependence  that  unites  man  to 
God  and  is  now  a sense  of  Freudian  guilt 
or  of  Marxist  social  evil.” 

Civilta  Cattolica,  published  by  the  Jesuits, 
asserted  that  there  are  two  reasons  for  the 
loss  of  a sense  of  sin.  One  lies  in  the  “ex- 
cessive optimism”  with  which  the  Christian 
looks  at  man  and  the  world,  and  the 
other  is  due  to  a “crisis  in  the  sense  of 
God,  when  one  no  longer  has  a strong 
conviction  that  sin  is  a transgression  against 
love  and  the  transcendent  law.” 

Now,  the  editorial  said,  instead  of  an 
overdeveloped  sense  of  sin  — prompted  by 
non-Christian  concepts  like  Manichaeism  — 
“we  have  the  positions  reversed. 

“This  time  . . . based  on  non-Christian 
concepts  such  as  natural  goodness  or  an 
idealistic  view  of  history  . . . the  presence 
of  evil  in  human  history  is  attributed  to 
social  structures,  to  bad  organizations  in 
society  which  force  men  to  do  evil.  ” 

o o o 

An  interreligious  antiwar  group  has 
won  placement  on  proxy  ballots  for  two 
resolutions  challenging  the  Honeywell 
Corp.  on  its  involvement  in  defense  man- 
ufacturing. 

Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  said  it 
had  been  informed  by  the  firm  that  two  of 
its  three  submitted  resolutions  will  be  on 
the  ballots  sent  to  some  48,000  stock- 
holders. Honeywell’s  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  Apr.  26  in  Minneapolis. 

Honeywell  initially  had  refused  to  include 
any  of  the  resolutions  on  proxy  ballots 
but  was  overruled  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  on  two.  One  resolu- 
tion asks  disclosure  of  all  military  contracts. 
The  other  requests  Honeywell’s  board  to 
“consider”  forming  a committee  that 
would  study  the  feasibility  of  giving  up 
all  military  contracts. 

Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  is 
especially  opposed  to  antipersonnel  wea- 
pons made  by  Honeywell  for  use  in  Indo- 
china. 

o © © 

Religious  people  are  “notably  happier” 
than  nonreligious  people. 

This  was  one  of  the  findings  of  a re- 
search study  on  consumer  attitudes  toward 
personal  happiness  conducted  by  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine, 
& Osborn,  Inc. 

According  to  the  BBDO  study  of  eight 


different  elements  connected  with  happi- 
ness, religion  was  the  one  that  correlated 
most  highly.  People  who  claimed  to  be 
“very  religious”  were  12  times  more  likely 
to  be  “very  happy”  as  “unhappy.” 

Among  other  findings,  the  study  re- 
vealed that  women  are  happier  than  men 
(36.4  percent  of  the  women  surveyed 
claimed  to  be  “very  happy”  as  against  28.1 
percent  of  the  men),  and  that  single  people 
are  less  happy  than  married  people  (the 
sole  exception  in  the  survey  is  that 
there  were  more  unhappy  people  — 17.4 
percent  — than  “very  happy”  people  — 
15.2  percent). 

The  study  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
some  popular  assumptions. 

For  example,  middle-class  people  (rated 
by  educational  level)  were  found  to  be  hap- 
pier than  those  at  the  extremes  of  the 
social  scale.  According  to  the  survey,  38 
percent  of  the  high  school  graduates 
claimed  to  be  “very  happy,”  while  less 
than  30  percent  of  both  the  grade-school 
and  college-educated  people  expressed  a 
high  level  of  happiness. 

Young  adults,  often  characterized  as 
alienated  and  rebellious,  were  found  to  be 
the  happiest  of  the  age  groups.  More  than 
four  out  of  ten  (42.1  percent)  in  this  cate- 
gory said  they  were  “very  happy,”  whereas 
fewer  than  three  out  of  ten  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  older  groups  responded  in  this 
fashion.  The  survey  indicated  that  a person 
over  50  is  three  times  as  likely  to  be  un- 
happy as  one  under  35. 

The  survey  also  found  that  people  from 
small  (one-to-two-member)  families  are 
happier  than  those  from  large  (five-or- 
more-member)  families  (35  percent  “very 
happy”  against  27  percent);  and  that  the 
more  friends  a person  has,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  be  happy  (36.6  percent  of  those 
with  seven  or  more  friends  were  “very 
happy,”  as  opposed  to  32.9  percent 
with  four  to  six  friends,  and  25.6  percent 
with  three  or  fewer  friends). 

o o o 

Half  of  the  babies  born  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1973  will  be  illegitimate  if  a 
current  trend  continues,  according  to  a re- 
port released  by  the  city’s  Department  of 
Human  Resources. 

During  the  1960s,  the  report  said,  the 
percentage  of  children  born  to  city  residents 
out  of  wedlock  increased  from  19.8  per- 
cent in  1960  to  37  percent  in  1969. 

In  1969,  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
births  to  teenagers  were  out  of  wedlock, 
according  to  vital-statistics  reports. 

These  illegitimate  births  to  teen-aged 
girls  involved  18.5  percent  of  all  births  in 
that  year,  an  increase  from  7.5  percent  in 
I960.' 


According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  the  1966  nationwide 
average  for  illegitimate  births  was  8.4  per- 
cent. In  Washington  that  year  the  figure 
was  30.3  percent. 

o o o 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Henry,  asserted  that  the 
“Jesus  movement”  has  “only  a limited  fu- 
ture” because  it  is  “vulnerable  to  all 
varieties  of  excess  and  deviation.” 

Speaking  at  Greenville  College  (Free 
Methodist  Church),  he  maintained  that 
“the  Jesus  freaks  want  a simple  Chris- 
tianity unencumbered  by  culture  compro- 
mises of  many  modern  Christians,  un- 
complicated by  modern  denominational 
disputes,  uncommitted  to  the  ecumenical 
restructuring  of  the  churches,  and  neglect 
of  evangelism  and  the  Bible,  but  their 
theological  naivete  often  betrays  many  of 
them  into  radical  and  indefensible  positions.” 

The  former  editor  of  Christianity  Today 
observed  that  “those  who  call  themselves 
Jesus  freaks  run  the  whole  gamut  from 
the  aberrational  to  the  authentically  Chris- 
tian.” 

o o o 

Canadian  church  membership  in  1971 
was  12,560,720,  according  to  the  1972 
Yearbook  of  American  Churches. 

This  total  reflects  the  reports  of  29 
groups,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  by  far  the  largest  with  8,759,625  mem- 
bers. 

Using  a 1970  figure,  the  Yearbook  said 
the  constituency  of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada  was  placed  at  1,126,570. 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  had 
1,033,533  members.  The  other  26  bodies 
are  much  smaller. 

Based  on  dollar  statistics  from  eight 
Canadian  communions,  the  Yearbook  re- 
ported that  per  capita  giving  was  $80.10 
during  1970.  This  tabulation  does  not  in- 
clude either  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada. 

o o o 

Local  churches,  businesses,  and  individuals 
have  pledged  more  than  $9,300  to  support 
a full-time  Bible  Chair  at  Temple  High 
School,  a public  high  school. 

One  of  the  oldest  such  Bible  Chairs  in 
Texas,  this  Ministerial  Alliance-sponsored 
program,  makes  Bible  education  available 
as  an  elective  course  for  students  wishing 
to  take  it.  The  course  previously  was  of- 
fered on  a part-time  basis  with  a volun- 
teer minister  from  the  community  serving 
as  teacher. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Simcik  of  Evangelical 
Brethren  Church,  who  has  voluntarily  taught 
the  course  for  seven  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed full-time  instructor. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Improved  Congregational 
Outreach  Goal  of  Probe  72 


Evangelism  is  the  right  and  privilege  of 
every  local  congregation,  as  well  as  duty. 
The  problem  is:  how?  How  is  evangelism 
conducted  in  communities  where  Mennonites 
are  fixtures  on  the  landscape? 

The  primary  goal  of  Probe  72  is  com- 
munity evangelism  through  congregational 
effort.  The  All-Mennonite  Consultation  on 
evangelism  is  being  held  Apr.  13-16  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Sessions  and  workshops 
will  run  continuously  in  the  Hotel  Leaming- 
ton, 3rd  Ave.  and  10th  Street. 

Each  program  section  will  lead  to  small- 
group  discussion.  Participants  will  be  asked 
to  translate  each  session  into  a suggestion 
for  action  in  the  home  congregation. 

Church  on  Trial 

The  Mennonite  Church  will  be  tried  by 
judge  and  jury  at  Probe.  The  public  pre- 
sentation of  the  committee  on  Evangelism 
and  Social  Action  will  be  a trial,  9:45  a.m., 
Friday,  Apr.  14. 

The  church  is  “charged  with  willful 
negligence  in  discharging  her  sacred  re- 
sponsibility. Her  life  and  conduct  have 
made  her  undesirable  to  observers.  There- 
fore she  carries  responsibility  for  many 
unevangelized  people.’’ 

The  indictment  continues,  condemning  the 
failure  of  the  church  to  act  against  war, 
class  distinction,  and  injustice  toward 
minorities. 

The  judge  will  be  Vernell  Fuller,  graduate 
of  Washington  University  Law  School  and 
chairman  of  the  church  council,  Bethesda 
Mennonite  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  defendant  will  be  represented  by 
Ernest  Bennett,  president  of  the  Board, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  executive 
director,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Prosecuting  attorney:  Hubert  Schwartzen- 
truber,  pastor  of  Bethesda  Mennonite 
Church,  St.  Louis,  and  member  of  several 
major  church  boards. 

Attorney  for  the  defense  will  be  Dale 
Suderman,  student  at  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  and  director  of  the  coffeehouse 
in  Elkhart. 

Witnesses  will  include:  for  women, 

Beulah  Kauffman;  Lyn  Hershey  for  inter- 
cultural  relations;  Lupe  De  Leon,  minorities; 
Hubert  Brown  and  Eugene  Gentry,  laymen; 


Tony  Brown,  students;  Nelson  Hostetter, 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service. 

The  jury  will  be  all  delegates  to  Probe 
72,  who  will  discuss  the  trial  in  small  groups 
immediately  following  the  presentation. 
Each  participant  will  be  given  a sheet  of 
paper  and  be  asked  to  make  one  specific 
suggestion  for  more  effective  action  on  the 
part  of  his  or  her  congregation. 

Youth  Registration  Strong 

Over  five  hundred  students  and  young 
people  will  be  present  in  Minneapolis,  re- 
ports Norman  Derstine,  executive  secretary 
of  the  All-Mennonite  Consultation  on 
Evangelism. 

“There  has  been  terrific  interest  in  Probe 
from  young  people,”  says  Derstine,  “more 
than  we  anticipated.”  Why  are  they  coming? 
Derstine  believes  it  is  due  in  part  to  the 
broad  base  of  Probe’s  emphasis  on  evange- 
lism-that-cares. 

Creative  witness  on  campus  will  be  ex- 
plored in  one  of  several  workshops.  Roy 
Just,  Al  Busenitz,  and  Walter  Sawatsky  will 
lead  a dialogue  on  how  to  meet  questions 
about  Christianity  and  how  to  deal  with 
moral  issues. 

Speakers 

The  biblical  basis  for  evangelism  will  be 
the  guiding  theme  of  the  major  addresses 
at  Probe  72. 

Waldo  Hiebert,  Paul  Miller,  and  Henry 
Ginder  will  develop  a Bible  study  on  con- 
secutive mornings.  The  study  will  follow 
2 Corinthians  4:1  to  5:20.  Marshal  Tate 
will  deliver  the  Sunday  sermon,  Fire  in  My 
Bones.  On  Saturday  afternoon  George  R. 
Brunk  will  explore  the  topic.  By  All  Means 
Save  Some.  John  Howard  Yoder  compares 
Anabaptist  concerns  with  society’s  efforts 
on  Friday  afternoon  with  What  Do  Ye  More 
Than  They P 

The  keynote  address  Thursday  afternoon 
by  Myron  S.  Augsburger  lays  the  basis  of 
the  consultation:  The  Gospel  as  Good 

News. 

Workshops  Highlight  of  Probe 

Over  fifty  workshops  and  action  groups 
will  put  evangelism-that-cares  in  working 
terms.  The  program  for  the  All-Mennonite 


Consultation  on  Evangelism  features  work- 
shops and  field  trips  each  afternoon  at 
four  o’clock. 

Where  to  Meet  in 
Minneapolis  for  Probe  72 

Registration  for  Probe  72  will  be  in  the 
lobby  of  Hotel  Leamington,  on  3rd  Avenue 
between  10th  and  11th  streets  in  Minne- 
apolis. There  is  a large  parking  lot  behind 
the  hotel,  and  registrants  can  walk  into  the 
hotel  directly  from  the  lot.  When  driving, 
take  the  4th  Ave.  exit  just  off  Interstate 
35W  and  94. 

Social  Workers  Hear 
Progress  Reports 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Mennonite  Social  Workers 
was  held  on  Mar.  17,  18  at  the  Marbeck 
Center  Banquet  Room  of  Bluffton  College, 
Bluffton,  Ohio.  Students  and  social  workers 
were  in  attendance  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Virginia,  New  York,  Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania,  and  Ontario. 

Friday  evening  was  devoted  to  informal 
sharing  of  both  personal  and  agency 
matters.  On  Saturday  the  president,  Carl 
F.  Smucker,  began  the  day’s  activities  with 
a review  of  the  Association’s  history.  This 
was  followed  by  presentations  from  the  four 
speakers,  John  Leichty,  Rodney  Hartzler, 
John  Mecartney,  and  Howard  Albert.  Fol- 
lowing the  luncheon  the  business  meeting 
was  held.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  morning  presentations. 

John  Leichty  shared  from  his  experiences 
over  the  past  couple  of  years  in  Cincinnati. 
He  and  two  others  working  in  the  field  of 
community  organization  were  able  to  mobi- 
lize a low-income  community  on  a mass 
basis.  Their  goal  was  to  educate  the  people 
on  how  to  use  the  system  to  gain  their 
needs.  Their  focus  was  in  the  area  of 
medical  care  as  this  was  the  most  pressing 
need  in  their  particular  community.  Through 
their  efforts  they  were  able  to  mobilize 
the  community  to  upgrade  health  facilities 
and  make  them  more  readily  available. 

Rodney  Hartzler  presented  the  program 
of  community  organization  from  his  ex- 
perience in  Appalachia.  Within  Appalachia 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  residents 
to  break  into  the  political  system  to  gain 
any  measure  of  self-control.  Their  educa- 
tional system  is  closed  and  the  residents 
are  socially  isolated.  Hartzler  was  able  to 
institute  a craft  program  to  help  the  people 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  as  jobs  were  a 
device  to  keep  the  people  under  subjection. 
He  is  presently  involved  in  the  rural  child 
care  project.  Within  this  program  nonpro- 
fessionals are  used  to  staff  the  Center. 

John  Mecartney  discussed  the  needs  and 
methods  of  advocacy  focusing  on  the  areas 
of  migrants  and  minorities.  He  pointed  out 
that  farm  workers  and  migrants  have  been 
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excluded  from  the  protection  of  national 
legislation  and  how  their  jobs  have  been 
taken  over  by  automation. 

Howard  Albert  related  his  experiences  as 
an  addict  and  how  the  nine  years  he  has 
been  with  Synanon  have  changed  his 
character  and  released  him  from  the  need 
for  drugs.  He  is  assistant  director  of 
Synanon  in  Detroit.  The  program  presently 
has  2,400  residents  and  2,400  club  members. 
The  Synanon  program  is  an  alternative 
life-style  and  is  presently  the  most  success- 
ful program  to  keep  former  addicts  free  of 
drug  dependency.  Within  the  Synanon  en- 
vironment violence,  chemicals,  and  smoking 
are  prohibited.  Their  focus  is  placed  on  the 
rebuilding  of  character  and  a respect  for 
humanity. 

The  executive  committee  for  the  coming 
year  is  president,  James  L.  Norton;  vice- 
president,  to  be  appointed;  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  Orvan  Miller.  Any  correspondence 
or  requests  for  membership  may  be  sent  to 
James  L.  Norton,  18070  St.  Marys,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48235.  — James  L.  Norton. 

Choice  Radio  Programs 
Given  Multiple  Use 

Mountview  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
Stony  Creek,  Ontario,  is  planning  to  release 
Choice  III  on  cable  TV,  Channel  3,  Stony 
Creek,  by  using  pictures,  cartoons,  drawings, 
and  punch  lines  in  a commercial  format. 

A characteristic  of  the  three  Choice  series 
to  date  is  their  appeal  to  the  male  audience. 
Responses  average  about  50  percent  male. 

Choice  for  men,  a 13-week  series  of 
three-minute  daily  radio  programs,  is  an 
approach  in  religious  broadcasting  that  is 
receiving  varied  use. 

“Ours  is  a small  mission  church  and  we 
want  to  share  something  worthwhile,” 
reports  Herman  Kroeker,  pastor  of  Mount- 
view. 

Pastor  Kroeker  is  already  on  TV  live 
every  Friday  morning. 

Radio  station  KEEL  (La.)  requested  per- 
mission to  print  the  Choice  III  scripts  in  a 
local  newspaper  it  operates,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  exposure  of  Choice  and  reinforce 
the  radio  program. 

Churches  in  Denver,  Colo.,  used  Choice  II 
to  stimulate  dialogue  on  “Open  Mike,”  re- 
ports Kermit  Derstine,  media  coordinator 
for  Denver  area  churches.  Subjects  dis- 
cussed included  parent-child  conflict,  honesty, 
sex,  drugs,  war,  and  abortion. 

This  cooperative  action  by  the  Denver 
churches  was  successful  not  only  in 
generating  community  response  (30-50 
phone  calls  each  Sunday  night),  but  in 
helping  local  civic  groups  work  for  the 
common  good  of  the  community. 

Radio  station  KTLK,  Denver,  provided 
one  full  hour  of  free  radio  time  each  Sunday 
evening  for  “Open  Mike.”  The  head  of 
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Mission  72  Hesston 


Plans  for  Mission  72  Hesston  in  July  be- 
gan to  take  shape  at  a meeting  in  Hesston, 
Kan.,  on  Mar.  7 at  a local  restaurant. 

About  45  people  heard  Millard  Osborne, 
program  chairman,  explain  objectives  and 
plans  to  the  local  committees.  Mission  72 
Hesston  is  one  of  two  Mennonite  Church 
mission  meetings  to  be  held  in  July.  Mission 
72  Harrisonburg,  (Va.)  will  be  held  June  30 
to  July  2. 

Howard  Hershberger  of  Hesston  is 
general  chairman  of  Mission  72  Hesston, 
which  will  be  held  July  7-9.  Committee 
chairmen  were  introduced  at  the  meeting 
and  needs  were  discussed.  A family-type 
program  is  being  planned  with  Bible  study. 


singing,  involvement  activities,  and  challenges 
for  all  ages.  “Being  Built  Together,”  based 
on  the  Book  of  Ephesians,  is  the  theme 
for  the  meeting. 

More  than  2,000  Mennonites  are  expected 
to  attend. 

Committee  members  are:  Royce  Brunk, 
vice-chairman;  Leon  Horst,  finance;  Jim 
Boyts,  buildings,  information,  food  service, 
public  address;  Eugene  Diller,  traffic  and 
transportation;  Roy  Mullett,  hosting,  ushery, 
first  aid;  Anne  Showalter,  women’s  and 
children’s  activities;  and  Rosie  Roupp, 
secretary.  For  more  information  contact 
Royce  Brunk,  239  S.  Weaver  Ave.,  Hesston, 
Kan.  67062.  Phone:  326-327-4319. 


the  Therapeutic  Abortion  Center  of  Denver 
General  Hospital  devoted  time  to  the  pro- 
gram as  a medical  resource  person  on  the 
question  of  abortion,  and  local  pastors 
served  as  moderators  for  the  “Open  Mike” 
program. 

Churches  in  the  Jefferson-Perry  area  of 
Iowa  were  able  to  place  Choice  on  Station 
KDLS,  and  encouraging  listeners  to  write 
to  the  West  Central  Iowa  Mental  Health 
Clinic,  where  they  will  receive  counseling 
by  clinic  personnel  and  local  clergymen. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  pastors  in  the 
Baltimore,  Md.,  area  are  adding  the  phone 
numbers  of  a professional  counseling  ser- 
vice to  the  Choice  tag  line  to  encourage 
people  to  seek  help  with  their  problems. 
Some  of  the  pastors  serve  as  staff  members 
for  these  professional  counseling  services. 

Choice  III  was  offered  to  pastors  five 
months  in  advance  of  being  given  directly 
to  radio  stations.  By  early  April,  51  pas- 
tors had  placed  Choice  III. 

A number  of  Mennonite  pastors  now 
serve  as  key  media  liaison  persons  for 
churches  in  a given  locality,  such  as  Kermit 
Derstine  in  Denver,  Colo.;  Arnold  Regier 
in  Wichita,  Kan.;  and  Glenn  Esh,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Choice  III  was  a cooperative  production 
of  four  groups:  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Mennonite  Brethren,  General  Conference 
Mennonite,  and  the  Mennonite  Church. 


As  a cooperative  production.  Choice  has 
encouraged  area  churches  to  work  together 
for  the  improvement  of  the  local  com- 
munity and  is  more  receptive  to  stations 
because  the  programs  carry  no  denomina- 
tional bias.  Choice  has  also  assisted  churches 
and  pastors  to  become  active  in  using  the 
mass  media  to  better  advantage  in  the  re- 
ligious realm. 

Choice  is  unique  in  that  it  doesn’t  sound 
religious.  There  are  no  hymns  and  prayers. 
The  program  opens  with  a phase  of  elec- 
tronic music.  Modern  parables,  lively 
dialogue,  and  dramatic  punch  lines  catch 
the  religiously  unaware  with  a listenable 
gospel  message. 

New  Horizons  for  Puerto 
Rico  Mennonite  Church 

The  annual  sessions  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Mennonite  Church  were  held  Mar.  10-12  in 
Aibonito.  Angel  L.  Miranda,  pastor  at 
Coamo,  recently  returned  from  two  years 
of  study  at  Mennonite  Seminary  in  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  presented  the  keynote 
address.  In  business  sessions  Jose  M.  Ortiz 
was  elected  president;  Miguel  Rolon,  vice- 
president;  and  Hector  Colon,  Carol  Glick, 
and  Angel  L.  Miranda,  additional  members. 
General  secretary  and  treasurer  are  Raul 
Rosado  and  Vicente  Vales. 
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Vales  reported  that  giving  increased  14 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  During  the 
past  year  Vales  guided  the  development 
of  an  every-church  giving  commitment  plus 
regular  debt  liquidation  payments  on  loans 
from  the  church’s  rotating  loan  fund. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Church,  es- 
tablished 30  years  ago  in  the  rural  areas,  is 
developing  convictions  in  evangelism  and 
church  planting  in  urban  areas.  Young  men 
in  leadership  are  exploring  the  distinctive 
contribution  to  be  made  through  the  peace 
witness. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  Puerto  Rico 
is  in  a period  of  transition,  notes  James 
Kratz,  associate  secretary  for  overseas 
missions  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Kratz  terms  his  last  visit  to 
Puerto  Rico  as  a “fraternal  visit  to  an 
overseas  church  rather  than  an  administra- 
tive trip.” 

Many  persons  in  leadership  positions 
have  attended  the  Instituto  Biblico 


Raul  Rosado,  general  secretary  of  Puerto  Rico 
Conference 


Menonita  (Mennonite  Bible  Institute)  in 
Aibonita.  Some  are  continuing  their  edu- 
cation. In  1971-72  the  Bible  Institute  is 
offering  only  a limited  number  of  classes. 
Teachers  of  the  Institute  serve  the  local 
congregations  as  resource  people  in  Chris- 
tian education. 

New  team  ministry  leadership  patterns 
are  developing  for  the  15-congregation  672- 
member  church.  Missionaries  serve  in 
supportive  roles  through  leadership  training, 
counseling,  and  Christian  education  teaching 
and  materials  development. 

The  institutions  administered  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  are  an  important 
part  in  building  the  church  on  the  island. 
These  institutions  can  not  be  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  national  church  because  of  the 
financial  commitments  necessary.  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  train  persons  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  Bible  Institute,  book- 
store, and  schools,  notes  Kratz. 

Currently  five  missionaries  serve  in  Puerto 
Rico  through  the  overseas  office  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  In  1967  the  number 
was  thirteen,  reflecting  the  leadership  re- 
sponsibility now  assumed  by  the  Puerto 
Rico  Mennonite  Church.  “Of  the  twelve 
most  active  leaders  assuming  pastoral  re- 
sponsibility,” writes  David  Helmuth,  “the 
average  age  is  35  with  13.8  years  of  formal 
education.” 


Mission  Fellowship  Meets 

The  Mennonite  Missionary  Study  Fellow- 
ship met  from  Mar.  8 to  10  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  on  the  campus  of  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  and  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Institute  of  Menno- 
nite Studies. 

This  fellowship  is  an  alliance  of  Menno- 
nite missionaries,  administrators,  and 
scholars  committed  to  a depth  study  of  the 
missionary  task  from  the  perspective  of 
the  Free  Church.  An  attendant  process  of 
education  and  renewal  among  Mennonites 
on  the  meaning  of  mission  in  today’s  world 
is  included  in  the  purpose  of  the  study 
fellowship. 

Don  Jacobs,  a veteran  Mennonite  mis- 
sionary in  East  Africa,  who  is  currently 
writing  a series  of  Conrad  Grebel  Lectures 
entitled  “Christian  Theology  in  Africa,” 
focused  on  the  contrast  between'  traditional 
African  culture  and  Western  Christian 
ideas.  Harold  W.  Turner,  director  of  the 
Study  Centre  for  New  Religious  Move- 
ments at  the  University  of  Lancaster  in 
England  and  currently  visiting  professor 
of  world  religions  at  Emory  University  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  analyzed  Christian  missionary 
expansion  in  its  worldwide  dimension.  Two 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  guests  from  nearby 
Andrews  University,  Gottfried  Oosterwaal 
and  Russel  Staples,  shared  from  the  history 
and  problems  in  the  missionary  movement 
of  the  Adventist  Church.  C.  J.  Dyck,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  at  the  Associated 
I Seminaries,  and  Wilbert  Shenk,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, served  as  cochairmen  of  the  meetings. 

The  study  fellowship  engaged  primarily 
in  a study  of  issues  in  missions.  The  first 
issue  was  the  nature  of  the  church.  A 
second  issue  focused  on  the  meaning  of 
being  a “brother”  to  an  overseas  church. 

Christian  conduct  in  situations  of  con- 
flict was  a third  issue.  To  what  extent  can 
an  overseas  worker  identify  with  the 
oppressed  and  still  be  engaged  in  a ministry 
of  reconciliation?  It  was  suggested  that  the 
role  of  the  Western  Christian  might  be  to 
sensitize  local  Christians  rather  than  be  on 
the  front  lines  of  social  change  themselves, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
Westerners  should  not  speak  to  issues,  but 
they  should  encourage  the  national  churches 
to  speak. 

A fourth  issue  was  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  Western  mission  boards.  The  ques- 
tion at  the  root  of  this  issue  is  how  to  get 
the  involvement  of  local  Christians  in  de- 
cisions which  are  being  made  in  North 
America  and  which  affect  them.  This 
issue  was  recognized  as  one  which  has 
been  discussed  by  other  denominational 
bodies  and  no  clear  answers  are  yet  in 
sight. 

The  writing  of  the  history  of  Mennonite 
missions  by  third  world  people  who  have 
come  to  faith  in  Christ  through  these 


missions  was  a fifth  issue  discussed  by  the 
study  fellowship. 

A sixth  issue  was  the  missionary  role. 
Reuben  Short,  Congo  Inland  Mission 
executive  secretary,  observed  that  old  roles 
have  disintegrated  and  new  models  are  not 
very  clear.  New  models  will  need  to  be 
developed  if  the  church’s  missionary  effort 
is  to  continue.  — Ivan  Friesen. 

Brook  Lane  Celebrates 
25th  Anniversary 

Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center  will 
celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  on 
May  13,  1972.  The  event  will  be  held  at 
the  chapel  on  the  campus  of  the  Center. 

Brook  Lane  is  the  first  of  five  hospitals 
which  was  begun  by  the  Mennonite  Central 
Commitee  following  World  War  II.  From  its 
inception,  admissions  to  the  Center  have 
been  on  a voluntary  basis.  The  Center  is 
currently  serving  an  average  of  60  patients 
each  day.  There  are  in  excess  of  300  in- 
patient admissions  to  the  facility  annually. 

Brook  Lane  is  controlled  by  a Board  with 
representatives  from  constituent  churches 
and  the  community.  A recent  change  pro- 
vides for  50  percent  community  representa- 
tion on  the  Board. 

Services  include  a 40-bed  inpatient  unit, 
an  outpatient  clinic,  partial  care  for  persons 
who  need  only  day  or  night  care,  but  not 
both,  and  a division  of  growth  services 
which  provides  for  consultation  to  com- 
munity agencies  and  individuals  and  group 
seminars  and  institutes  in  personal  growth 
and  development  of  human  relations 
skills. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  should 
call  the  Administrator  of  the  Center:  301- 
733-0330. 

Coffeehouse  Ministries 

For  many  disenchanted,  dissatisfied  young 
persons  today,  a coffeehouse  is  as  close  as 
they  care  to  come  to  “religion.”  They  have 
been  turned  off  too  long.  To  them,  the 
institutional  church  is  impersonal  — whereas 
a coffeehouse  is  a good  place  to  relax  and 
rap. 

Increasingly  in  recent  years  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service  has  entered  the  coffee- 
house, envisioning  it  as  a vital  setting  for 
starting  dialogue  and  for  giving  witness  to 
the  claims  of  Christ. 

In  the  Voluntary  Service  program  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
eight  different  VS  units  have  as  either  their 
primary  or  partial  focus  a coffeehouse  min- 
istry. They  are  located  in  Portland,  Ore.; 
Caldwell,  Idaho;  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Durham,  N.C.; 
Aspen,  Colo.;  and  Richmond,  Va.  The  last 
two  have  particular  significance  at  this 
time. 

In  Aspen,  Colo.,  Voluntary  Service  in- 
volvement began  in  mid-January  when  Jim 
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and  Mary  Kay  Yoder  arrived  after  serving  in 
a previous  assignment  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.  They  began  setting  up  a VS  unit  in 
the  town  situated  high  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies  famous  for  its  skiing  and  cultural 
centers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Aspen  unit  is  to  re- 
late both  to  “up-and-outers”  — affluent 
persons  who  may  fly  in  for  a weekend  of 
skiing  — and  to  drifters,  usually  young. 

VS  regional  director  for  Aspen,  Paul 
Landes,  says:  “Aspen  is  a place  where 
wealth  and  affluence  are  obvious.  This  is 
not  a ‘usual’  type  of  community  in  which 
one  would  expect  a VS  unit  to  locate.  But 
it  is  a community  where  many  needs  exist 
and  where  people  are  searching  for  meaning 
in  life.” 

Joining  the  Yoders  on  Feb.  22  was  Randy 
Noe,  who  transferred  from  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  arriving  on  Mar.  1 were  Jerry 
and  Jane  Derstine,  transfers  from  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.  The  three  fellows  sang  to- 
gether as  a folk  trio  while  students  at 
Goshen  College.  According  to  Paul  Landes, 
“Their  singing  will  be  a vital  part  of  the 
total  ministry.” 

The  five  VS-ers  join  the  Aspen  Menno- 
nite  Fellowship,  which  has  been  meeting 
in  a coffeehouse-type  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vice since  June  20,  1971.  Though  plans  are 
in  the  works  for  an  evening  coffeehouse 
arrangement,  the  Aspen  VS-ers  see  their 
role  as  simply  being  open  to  the  Lord’s 
leading  — as  they  try  to  discern  how  they 
can  best  serve  and  relate  to  the  community. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Voluntary  Service 
unit  has  been  actively  involved  in  the 
Open  Doorway  coffeehouse  ministry  since 
April  1971.  The  place  opened  on  Mar.  4, 
1971,  the  act  of  faith  of  a converted  former 
motorcycle  gang  member. 

The  VS  unit  had  charge  of  an  evening 
program  three  successive  weekends  in 
February  1972.  Karl  Detweiler,  23-year-old 
program  director  of  the  Richmond  unit, 
testifies  that  more  than  20  persons  accepted 
Christ  or  rededicated  their  lives  during 
those  meetings.  A policy  at  the  Open  Door- 
way is  to  give  an  evangelistic  invitation 
at  the  end  of  each  program. 

Detweiler  notes  that  many  young  people 
who  come  to  the  coffeehouse  and  unit  are 
really  messed  up  — and  often  searching  for 
answers.  He  says,  “It’s  really  exciting  to 
see  these  kids  accept  Christ  — and  watch 
the  change  that  comes  over  them.”  He 
indicates  that  since  there  are  many  new 
Christians  in  the  Richmond  area,  especially 
in  the  student  population,  a house  is  being 
opened  in  early  April  “in  which  kids  can 
live  together  in  a Christian  family  atmos- 
phere.” The  Open  Doorway  is  sponsoring 
the  house,  two  or  three  strong  Christian 
couples  are  needed  to  live  there,  and 
Detweiler  expects  that  VS-ers  will  become 
formally  and  informally  involved  in  the  new 
venture.  The  objective  is  to  help  young 
people  where  they  hurt. 


Balmer  Appointed  Urban 
Minister,  Denver 

Brice  Balmer  has  been  appointed  urban 
minister  of  the  three-year-old  inner-city 
ministry  program  of  four  Denver  area 
Mennonite  churches. 

The  program  is  a joint  effort  of  First 
Mennonite  Church  (MC),  Garden  Park 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Glennon 
Heights  Mennonite  Church  (MC),  and 
Arvada  Mennonite  Church  (GC).  The  pro- 
gram has  been  closely  aligned  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  Denver’s  near  West 
Side.  Balmer’s  office  is  at  the  First  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Balmer  is  a native  of  Bluffton,  Ohio,  and 
has  worked  with  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee in  Atlanta  and  Cincinnati.  He  came 
to  Denver  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he 
attended  Methodist  Theological  School. 

In  the  position  he  succeeds  Don  Schierling, 
who  last  fall  joined  Involvement  Corps,  an 
agency  formed  to  bring  together  corporate, 
community,  church,  and  individual  resources 
to  solve  community  problems. 

Bangladesh  Program 
Approved 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  will  field 
up  to  15  people  in  Bangladesh  and  has 
approved  a $300,000  budget  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  programs  there  in  1972. 

Emergency  programs  in  which  MCC  will 
be  involved  immediately  include  housing,, 
medical,  and  material  aid.  Major  assistance 
will  also  be  given  to  Swadhingram,  a com- 
munity development  program  of  cooperative 
village  building  on  the  fertile  Bangladesh 
cyclone  and  war-ravaged  delta  lands. 

These  plans  were  approved  by  the  MCC 
Executive  Committee  Meeting  at  Akron, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21,  22. 

In  other  discussions,  the  Executive 
Committee  encouraged  MCC  staff  to  make 
whatever  contacts  they  felt  appropriate  to 
communicate  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment MCC’s  urgent  feelings  that  Bangladesh 
be  recognized. 

Mennonite  Sale 
Topples  '71  Records 

The  14th  Annual  Mennonite  Relief  Sale 
on  Mar.  11  at  Exposition  Gardens,  Peoria, 
111.,  toppled  nearly  every  record  set  by  last 
year’s  event. 

Total  receipts  of  the  day’s  events  will  be 
approximately  $33,000,  reported  Clarence 
Yordy,  cochairman  of  the  sale  committee 
with  Donald  Roth. 

The  statistics  take  on  gigantic  proportions 
down  the  line  — 4,046  pancake  and  sausage 
meals  were  served,  70  hogs  were  slaugh- 
tered for  sausage  and  six  tons  of  sausage 
were  consumed  during  the  day,  the  last 
being  sold  by  2:00  p.m. 


An  estimated  15,000  people  visited  the 
sale  throughout  the  day,  beginning  at 
6:00  a.m.,  when  the  first  hot  cakes  came  off 
the  grill. 

Auctioning  began  at  9:00  a.m.  and  top 
price  paid  for  the  popular  homemade  quilts 
was  $300,  Yordy  said. 

The  annual  Mennonite  Relief  Sale  sends 
its  proceeds  to  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  Akron,  Pa.,  a worldwide  re- 
lief and  service  agency  with  20  cooperating 
church  groups. 

Reconciliation, 

Family  Life,  and  Greek 

Three  courses  will  be  available  this  sum- 
mer for  a variety  of  persons  and  interests 
at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  A Christian 
Family  Life  Seminar  will  again  be  offered 
and  co-taught  by  Ross  T.  Bender  and 
Abraham  Schmitt,  June  19-30.  Elementary 
New  Testament  Greek  will  be  taught  by 
Gertrude  Roten,  July  24  to  September  1, 
and  a special  Seminar  on  Justice  and 
Reconciliation  in  the  Middle  East  will  be 
led  by  Millard  Lind  and  John  H.  Yoder, 
Aug.  14  to  Sept.  1. 


Abe  Schmitt  and  Ross  Bender 


The  Christian  Family  Life  Seminar  will 
be  a two-week  series  of  lectures,  case 
studies,  readings,  and  discussions  on  the 
issues  facing  the  modern  Christian  family. 
Husbands  and  wives  are  urged  to  partici- 
pate together  in  this  course.  Marriage  En- 
richment Groups  will  be  available  in  the 
afternoons  to  assist  husbands  and  wives  to 
deepen  their  relationships,  to  understand 
each  other  more  fully,  and  to  open  up 
their  communication  processes.  Ross 
Bender,  dean  of  AMBS,  is  a certified 
marriage  counselor,  having  taken  a year  of 
postdoctoral  training  in  the  Division  of 
Family  Studies,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Abe  Schmitt  is  assistant  professor  of 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a supervisor  at  the  Marriage 
Council  of  the  university. 

The  three- week  Seminar  on  Justice 
and  Reconciliation  in  the  Middle  East  is 
scheduled  in  connection  with  the  1972 
Peace  Studies  Program.  The  course  will 
investigate  the  theological  orientation 
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underlying  the  problem  of  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  historical  origins  of  the 
present  situation,  and  the  tactics  and 
dilemmas  of  a reconciler.  In  addition  to 
the  seminar  leaders,  Millard  Lind,  pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament,  and  John  H. 
Yoder,  professor  of  Theology  and  Ethics 
and  president  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
and  numerous  other  resource  persons,  in- 
cluding persons  from  the  Middle  East,  will 
participate. 

Persons  interested  in  any  of  these  sum- 
mer study  opportunities  should  contact 
Weyburn  Groff,  Registrar,  AMBS,  3003 
Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Dean's  Office 
Expands  at  EMC 

The  office  of  the  dean  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  will  be  expanded  this  sum- 
mer at  the  same  time  that  Daniel  Yutzy 
assumes  office  as  the  third  academic  dean 
in  the  college’s  55- year  history.  Miriam  L. 
Mumaw,  currently  instructor  in  physical  edu- 
cation at  EMC,  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant to  the  dean,  effective  Aug.  1.  Dean- 
elect  Yutzy  will  begin  his  new  assignment 
on  the  same  date. 

Myron  S.  Augsburger,  EMC  president, 
said  that  Miss  Mumaw  was  selected  for  the 
new  post,  among  other  reasons,  “because 
of  her  expertise  in  business  affairs  and 
the  need  to  carry  out  careful  cost  analyses 
of  program  operations.” 

Having  this  assistant  will  also  allow  the 
new  dean  to  relate  more  closely  to  de- 
partment heads  and  to  teach  part  time  in 
the  sociology  department,  Augsburger 
added. 

Although  Dean  Ira  E.  Miller  is  retiring 
from  the  position  he  has  held  since  1956, 
he  will  teach  part  time  in  the  Education 
Department  following  a 1972-73  sabbatical 
leave,  Augsburger  pointed  out.  Miller 
has  also  been  named  director  of  Inter- 
national Studies,  a role  which  guides  pro- 
grams for  EMC  students  studying  abroad  and 
counsels  foreign  students  at  EMC. 

College  Choir  to 
Perform  "Elijah" 

Goshen  College’s  A Cappella  Choir, 
directed  by  Dwight  E.  Weldy,  will  perform 
Mendelssohn’s  beloved  oratorio,  “Elijah,” 
ten  times  on  a 1,400-mile  tour  through 
Illinois  and  Iowa  Apr.  17-23. 

The  oratorio  is  a 19th-century  setting 
of  “Elijah”  by  Mendelssohn,  with  chorus 
and  soloists.  The  sacred  masterpiece  in- 
cludes Elijah's  triumph  over  the  prophets 
of  Baal  and  his  prayer  for  rain  after  the 
Israelites  returned  to  the  way  of  Jehovah. 
The  work  also  depicts  Elijah  wrapping  his 
face  in  his  mantle  when  the  Lord  spoke 
to  him  in  a still  small  voice.  The  work 
closes  when  Elijah  was  taken  up  into 


heaven  in  a fiery  chariot  with  fiery  horses. 

The  choir’s  itinerary  is:  Apr.  17,  7:30  p.m.. 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Sterling, 
111.;  Apr.  18,  8:00  p.m.,  Iowa  Mennonite 
High  School,  Kalona,  Iowa;  Apr.  19,  Chapel, 
Iowa  Mennonite  High  School,  Kalona,  Iowa; 
Apr.  19,  7:30  p.m.,  Willow  Springs  Menno- 
nite Church,  Tiskilwa,  111.;  Apr.  20,  7:30 
p.m.,  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church,  Hope- 
dale,  111.;  Apr.  21,  7:30  p.m..  First  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Champaign-Urbana,  Ur- 
bana.  111.;  Apr.  22,  7:30  p.m.,  Arthur  Menno- 
nite Church,  Arthur,  111.;  Apr.  23,  10:00  a.m., 
Highway  Village  Mennonite  Church,  East 
Peoria,  111.;  Apr.  23,  3:00  p.m.,  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church,  Metamora,  111.;  Apr. 
23,  7:00  p.m..  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Morton,  111. 

The  A Cappella  Choir  is  the  college’s 
touring  choir.  In  late  March  it  made  a week- 
end trip  to  central  Michigan  and  north- 
western Ohio.  It  also  performed  the  ora- 
torio at  North  Leo  Mennonite  Church  (Leo, 
Ind.),  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church 
(Elkhart,  Ind.),  and  in  the  college’s  Church- 
Chapel. 


The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 

Annual  Meeting  will  meet  in  Leamington, 
Ont.,  Jan.  19,  20,  1973.  The  MCC  Annual 
Meeting  has  traditionally  met  in  Chicago, 
111.,  for  the  past  three  decades.  At  the  1972 
MCC  Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago,  MCC 
(Canada)  extended  an  invitation  to  host  the 
1973  meeting.  Their  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  the  Leamington  location  was  unani- 
mously approved  at  the  Mar.  21,  22  MCC 
Executive  Committee  meeting  in  Akron, 
Pa. 

Marriage  Breakdown  was  the  subject  of 
the  three-hour  morning  call-in  program 
over  one  of  Winnipeg’s  most  listened-to 
radio  stations  recently.  Radio  station  CJOB’s 
“Action  Line”  invited  John  Neufeld,  pastor 
of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  (GC),  and 
Ron  Hunsicker,  pastor  of  the  Charleswood 
congregation  (GC),  to  appear  on  the  Peter 
Warren  show.  They  discussed  marriage 
breakdown  and  counseling.  The  station’s 
switchboard  was  stacked  with  calls  through- 
out the  morning. 

Mrs.  Royal  Bauer  submitted  to  major 
surgery  on  Mar.  18  at  Goshen  Community 
Hospital.  She  is  making  a normal  recovery. 
Evie  and  Royal  were  missionaries  in  India 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  from  1949-52.  The  Bauer  address: 
202  Westwood  Road.  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 
Your  interest  and  concern  will  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

S.  N.  Solomon,  India  Mennonite  Church 
secretary,  in  a Mar.  11  letter  writes:  “We 
are  having  baptism  of  14  young  men  to- 
morrow in  the  Dhamtari  congregation.  One 


GC  Sets  72-73  Series 

Mimist  Kenyon  Martin,  director  of  the 
National  Pantomime  Theatre,  will  open  the 
1972-73  Lecture-Music  Series  at  Goshen 
College  on  Oct.  6,  according  to  Alfred  J. 
Albrecht,  chairman  of  the  L-M  Committee. 

Other  events  in  next  year’s  series  will  be 
the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
directed  by  Izler  Solomon,  on  Oct.  28: 
Shakespeare’s  King  Lear  by  the  National 
Shakespeare  Company  of  New  York  City 
on  Nov.  17:  pianist  Carol  Rosenberger  on 
Dec.  1;  the  Upsala  Chamber  Choir  on  Jan. 
26,  1973;  young  Hungarian  violinist 

Gyorgy  Pauk  on  Feb.  2;  P.D.Q.  Bach  on 
Feb.  16;  and  Sen.  William  Proxmire 
(Dem.  - Wis.),  who  aggressively  led  the 
opposition  on  the  Supersonic  Transport 
and  is  currently  investigating  Pentagon 
waste  in  contracts  for  material,  on  Mar.  3. 

The  final  number  in  the  current  series 
was  a lecture  by  Peter  Lisagor,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  who  spoke  on  Monday  evening,  Apr. 
3,  in  Union  Auditorium. 


is  a non-Christian  young  man  from  Raipur 
who  works  in  the  electricity  department  in 
Raipur.  We  are  very  glad  that  the  Lord  has 
chosen  him.  . . . We  are  very  happy  to 
know  that  Brother  and  Sister  Edwin  I. 
Weaver  are  coming  in  our  midst  from  Octo- 
ber and  will  stay  till  December.” 


The  MPH  church  bulletin  for  Sunday, 
Mar.  5,  featured  a ceramic  plate  with  a 
Mennonite  credo,  manufactured  in  Holland. 
Since  then  quite  a few  plate  collectors  have 
written  the  Church  Bulletins  editor  for 
further  information  on  where  to  buy  such 
a plate.  Jan  Gleysteen  offers  the  following 
opinion:  The  plates,  each  made  and  deco- 
rated entirely  by  hand,  can  still  be  ordered 
from  Pottenbakkerij  Tichelaar,  Makkum, 
Friesland,  Holland,  and  cost  around  $10. 
Since  not  a single  item  from  this  firm  is 
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mass-produced  and  stocked,  delivery  may 
take  quite  some  time.  To  facilitate  commu- 
nication with  the  Tichelaars  it  may  be  well 
to  enclose  a copy  of  the  bulletin,  or  this 
picture. 

Willard  E.  Roth,  Accra,  Ghana,  writes: 
"The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  team 
in  West  Africa  represents  a variety  of  gifts 
serving  in  several  settings  with  differing 
emphases,  but  all  aiming  to  be  bridges  over 
which  the  Word  may  pass.  Grace  and  B. 
Charles  Hostetter  teach  in  the  Aladura 
Theological  Seminary  in  Nigeria;  Delores 
and  Stan  Friesen  develop  Bible  correspon- 
dence courses  with  the  Islam-in-Africa 
Committee;  Marian  and  Laurence  Horst, 
Lydia  Burkhart,  and  Anna  Marie  Kurtz 
serve  with  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church 
in  pastoral,  nursing,  and  village  work; 
Erma  Grove  works  with  students  at  Trinity 
College,  Ghana’s  union  seminary,  particularly 
in  providing  congregational  Bible  teaching 
among  independent  churches;  Stan  Freven- 
berger  and  Rick  Hostetler  are  agricultural 
assistants  with  the  Christian  Council  Service 
Committee  in  north  Ghana;  Alice  and 
Willard  Roth  help  to  develop  literature  re- 
sources for  church  leaders  who  have  little 
formal  training.  As  area  coordinator,  Willard 
also  relates  to  the  Nigeria  Mennonite 
Church. 

J.  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder, president  of 
Goshen  College,  and 
George  W.  Webber, 
president  of  New  York 
Theological  Seminary, 
will  speak  on  Sunday, 

Apr.  16,  the  college’s 
baccalaureate  and  74th 
annual  commencement. 

Two  hundred  and  six- 
ty-nine seniors  will  be  _ ...  , , 

j.  . ...  George  W.  Webber 

recognized  during  this 

day’s  activities.  Also  set  for  the  weekend 
are  the  senior  nurses’  class  program  at 
2:30  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  a concert 
by  the  Department  of  Music  at  7:30  on 
Saturday  evening,  both  in  the  Church- 
Chapel.  The  annual  exhibition  of  works  by 
art  students  will  be  displayed  in  the  Good 
Library  art  gallery  during  the  weekend. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  has  decided  to 
undertake  a comprehensive,  one-year 
evaluation  study  of  MCC.  This  evaluation 
is  to  involve  a careful  review  of  the  re- 
sources, mission,  priorities,  relationships, 
and  possible  future  program  of  MCC. 
Robert  Kreider,  vice-chairman  of  MCC, 
was  named  study  director.  This  action  was 
taken  at  a Mar.  21,  22  meeting  in  Akron, 
Pa. 

A record  album  entitled  “Praises”  has 
been  recorded  by  the  “Mennonaires,”  a 
gospel  choir  from  Burnside  Community 
Mennonite  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Eugene 
Norris  is  director.  The  11-cut  album  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Minority  Ministries  Coun- 


cil; John  Powell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council,  sings  two  selections  on  the  album. 
“Praises”  is  now  available  for  a $4.00  con- 
tribution from  Minority  Ministries  Council, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Periodical  Division  editors  Dan  Hertzler, 
Helen  Alderfer,  Ken  Reed,  Lome  Peachey, 
Alice  Hershberger,  David  Hostetler,  and 
John  Drescher,  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  were  in  the  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
area  Apr.  5 and  6 to  interview  church 
leaders.  Participating  with  them  in  “Meet- 
the-Press’  interviews  were  Roy  Kiser, 
Virginia  Mission  Board;  Glendon  Blosser, 
Virginia  Conference;  Samuel  Weaver, 
EMHS;  George  R.  Brunk,  EMC  Seminary, 
Myron  Augsburger,  EMC;  Ken  Weaver, 
Mennonite  Broadcasts;  and  Sanford  Shank, 
Parkview  Press.  In  addition  the  editors 
conducted  a chapel  program  for  the  EMC 
Seminary.  This  is  the  third  such  session. 
The  editors  previously  met  with  church 
leaders  in  the  Lancaster  and  Goshen-Elkhart 
areas. 

The  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area  Homebuilders 
Spring  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Apr.  20  at 
7:00  p.m.,  at  the  Manheim  Central  High 
School,  Manheim,  Pa.  The  theme,  “Happi- 
ness Is  . . . “is  a unique  presentation  with 
dialogue,  skit,  and  music. 

The  Weather  Vane,  student  newspaper 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  has  won  its 
fourth  consecutive  All-American  rating  from 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  head- 
quartered at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
It  received  the  honor  for  its  performance 
during  the  first  half  of  the  1971-72  academic 
year.  Ben  Gamber,  a senior  English  major 
from  Harrisonburg,  has  served  as  editor. 
ACP  awarded  the  paper  marks  of  distinction 
in  all  five  categories  judged  — coverage  and 
content,  writing  and  editing,  editorial 
leadership,  graphic  design  and  photography. 

Gary  L.  Stuckey,  a specialist  in  bio- 
inorganic chemistry,  has  joined  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  faculty.  He  is  teaching 
general  chemistry  on  a part-time  basis 
while  conducting  contract  research  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Leprosy  Missions.  Stuckey, 
a member  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Pretty  Prairie,  Kan,, 
recently  completed  a one-year  term  of  over- 
seas service  as  a research  scientist  in  a 
leprosarium  clinic  at  the  Institut  Medical 
Evangelique  in  Kimpese,  Republic  of 
Zaire. 

Church  Music  Sunday  in  the  Lancaster 
Conference  will  be  observed  on  Apr.  23. 
Afternoon  and  evening  services  are  planned 
for  the  day  and  will  be  held  at  the  Good- 
ville  Mennonite  Church,  Goodville,  Pa.  The 
afternoon  service  begins  at  2:00  and 
the  time  will  be  spent  singing  from  Life 
Songs  No.  1.  In  the  evening  service  the 
Gospel  Messengers  and  Maranatha  Men  s 
Chorus  will  combine  to  render  the  service. 
Printed  programs  are  available. 

Full-time  registered  nurse  is  needed  for 
3:00  p.m.  to  11:30  p.m.  shift,  five  days  a 


week.  Some  supervisory  responsibility. 
Position  available  on  June  1,  1972.  Con- 
tact Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center  (301) 
733-0330  for  additional  information. 

Adriel  School,  a school  for  slow-learning 
teenagers  with  some  emotional  and  social 
problems,  will  have  an  opening  for  a house- 
parent  couple  for  10  boys  in  May.  Adriel 
is  approved  by  the  Selective  Service 
program.  Please  contact  Don  Hertzler, 
Administrator,  Box  188,  West  Libertv, 
Ohio  43357,  or  call  (513)  465-5010. 

Special  meetings:  John  Miller,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  at  Floradale,  Ont.,  Apr.  21-23.  Art 
Smoker,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  First  Mennonite, 
Canton,  Ohio,  May  5-7.  Kenneth  G.  Good, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  at  Rocky  Ridge, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  May  6-9.  John  M. 
Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Valley  View, 
Spartansburg,  Pa.,  May  12-14.  Ella  May 
Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Jerusalem 
Chapel,  Churchville,  Va.,  Apr.  20;  at 
Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  5;  at 
College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
9:30  a.m.,  and  6:30  p.m..  May  6;  at  North 
Main  Street,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  1:30  p.m., 
and  7:30  p.m.,  May  8. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Ash- 
ton, Sarasota,  Fla.;  one  at  Groffdale,  Leola, 
Pa.;  twelve  at  Warwick  River,  Newport 
News,  Va.;  two  at  Waldo,  Flanagan,  111. 

Change  of  address:  J.  L.  Hostetler  from 
Downey,  Calif.,  to  15559  Curtis  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48235. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bender  — Brubacher.  — Kenneth  Bender,  Pres- 
ton, Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Linda 
Brubacher,  Bridgeport,  Ont.,  Bloomingdale  cong., 
by  Robert  N.  Johnson,  Mar.  18,  1972. 

Hertzler  — Shenk.  — Milford  R Hertzler, 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  and  Clarene  Shenk,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  by  R.  J.  Shenk,  father  of  the  bride, 
Jan.  29,  1972. 

Hurst — Stauffer,  — Carl  Hurst,  Stevens,  Pa., 
and  Louise  M.  Stauffer,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  both  of 
Hammer  Creek  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Mar. 
25,  1972. 

Kurtz  — Yoder.  — Lloyd  Kurtz,  Maranatha 
cong..  Plain  City,  Ohio,  and  Lorene  Yoder,  Ash- 
ton cong.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  by  David  Kniss,  Mar. 
11,  1972. 

Miller  — Martin.  — Randall  L.  Miller,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  and  Karen  L.  Martin, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  New  Holland  cong.,  by  Frank 
E.  Shirk,  Mar.  18,  1972. 

Riehl  — Martin.  — Donald  James  Riehl,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  and  Barbara  Jean  Martin,  Wrights- 
ville.  Pa.,  both  of  Sunnyside  cong.,  by  Clavton 
L.  Keener,  Mar.  25,  1972. 

Salsburg  — Butcher.  — Bruce  Haywood  Sals- 
burg.  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  Baptist  Church,  and 
Joy  Lynn  Butcher,  Newport  News,  Va.,  Provi- 
dence cong.,  by  Kenneth  G.  Good,  Jan.  1,  1972. 

Shafer  — Martin.  — Samuel  Russel  Shafer, 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren  and 
Lois  Elizabeth  Martin,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Cham- 
bersburg  cong.,  by  Omar  R.  Martin,  Feb.  26, 
1972. 
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Snyder  — Bechtel.  — Darcy  Glen  Snyder, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  and  Shirley  Ann 
Bechtel,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Preston  cong.,  by  Rufus 
Jutzi,  Feb.  4,  1972. 

Starry  — Hostetler.  — Michael  D.  Starry, 
Springfield,  Va.,  and  Bonita  Faye  Hostetler, 
Harper,  Kan.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  by  Chap- 
lain Bean,  Feb.  26,  1972. 

Wengerd  — Bull.  — Robert  Wengerd,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  and  Lydia  Bull, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Baptist  Church  by  Richard 
F.  Ross,  Jan.  26,  1972. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bristow,  James  and  Linda  (Roth),  Corfu,  N.Y., 
first  child,  Tamar,  Mar.  9,  1972. 

Buckwalter,  Everett  and  Martha  (Graybill), 
Vineland,  N.J.,  third  daughter,  Darlene  Joy,  Feb. 
13,  1972. 

Cole,  Lester  and  Iona  (Borton),  North  Judson, 
Ind.,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Cecilia  Cather- 
ine, Feb.  14,  1972. 

German,  Landis  and  Lois  Ann  (Gingrich), 
first  child,  Steven  Lynn,  Feb.  20,  1972. 

Gingrich,  Abner  and  Violet  (Martin),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Monica  Maxine 
Suzanna,  Mar.  12,  1972. 

Hess,  Paul  S.  and  Nancy  (Nissley),  Lititz,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Rita  Elaine,  Mar.  15,  1972. 

Kauffman,  Allen  Richard  and  Florence  (Murr), 
Hvattsville,  Md  , second  son,  Michael  Lvnn, 
Oct.  15,  1971. 

Kelley,  Donald  and  Mary  Lou  (Emerson),  Gib- 
son City,  III.,  second  daughter,  Joan  Elaine,  Mar. 
22,  1972. 

Landis,  Ray  and  Becky  (Knappenberger), 
Green  Lane,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  fifth  son,  Kevin 
Joel,  Feb.  4.  1972. 

Nafziger,  Larry  and  Catherine  (Good),  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  first  child,  Rodney  Alan,  Feb.  10,  1972. 

Rhodes,  Richard  E.  and  Laura  (Yoder), 
Carlsbad,  N.M.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sherri 
Lynn,  Mar.  19,  1972. 

Rush,  John  L.  and  Esther  (Birkey),  Birds- 
boro.  Pa.,  first  child,  Chad  Ryan,  Mar.  20,  1972. 

Witmer,  Donald  and  Seri  (Wallace),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Edward  Wayne,  Mar.  4,  1972. 

Yoder,  J.  Ben  and  Peggy  Jo  (Workman), 
Aaronsburg,  Pa.,  fourth  son,  Curtis  Daniel, 
Mar.  8, 1972. 

Yoder,  Gene  and  Bonnie  (Beckler),  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Brent  Gene,  Feb.  26,  1972. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beachy,  Talmadge  C.,  son  of  Paul  and 
Elizabeth  (Lohr)  Beachy,  was  born  in  Garrett 
Co.,  Md.,  Mar.  22,  1895;  died  as  a result  of  a 
heart  attack,  at  Aultman  Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio, 
Mar.  18,  1972;  aged  76  y.  11  m.  24  d.  On 
May  19,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Hanna 

Williams,  who  preceded  him  in  death  July  1966. 
Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Joseph  Nissley  and 
Mrs  William  Moyer)  and  one  brother  (McKinley 
Beachy).  He  was  a member  of  the  Hartville 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Eckard- Baldwin  Funeral  Home,  Akron, 
Ohio,  Mar.  22,  in  charge  of  Richard  F.  Ross; 
interment  in  the  Hartville  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Conrad,  Raymond  Ira,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Fanny  (Kraybill)  Conrad,  was  born  at  Alliance, 
Ohio,  Sept.  19,  1892;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
his  home  in  Louisville,  Ohio,  Mar.  20,  1972; 
aged  79  y.  & m.  1 d.  On  Oct.  19,  1920,  he  was 


married  to  Mattie  Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Naomi  Ulrich),  2 sons 
(Cletus  and  Gerald),  7 grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  one  sister  (Irene — Mrs.  Ralph 
Shaffer).  He  was  a member  of  the  Beech  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Mar.  23,  in  charge  of  Wayne  North  and  O.  N. 
Johns;  interment  in  Beech  Church  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Elizabeth  B.,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Elizabeth  (Bergey)  Souder,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1883;  died  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1972; 
aged  88  y.  7 m.  13  d.  She  was  married  to  Elias 
N.  Erb,  who  preceded  her  in  death  Aug.  25,  1970. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Harold  S.  Erb),  one  grand- 
son, one  sister  (Mrs.  Horace  Bergey),  and  two 
brothers  (Elvin  B.  and  Wilmer  B Souder).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  and  4 sis- 
ters. She  was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Mar.  20,  in  charge  of  Marvin  M.  Anders,  Richard 
C.  Detweiler,  and  Russell  B.  Musselman;  inter- 
ment in  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Graber,  Levi,  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth 
(Swartzentruber)  Graber,  was  born  in  Daviess 
Co.,  Ind.,  Nov.  26,  1890;  died  at  the  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Mar.  6,  1972; 
aged  81  y.  3 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  15,  1915,  he  was 
married  to  Lydia  Wagler,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  Mar.  3,  1965.  He  is  survived  by  6 sons 
(Mahalon,  Ezra,  Elmer,  Lewis,  Jacob,  and  Arthur), 
6 daughters  (Adeline  Richer,  Nancy — Mrs.  Ora 
Wittmer,  Corriene — Mrs.  Henry  Wagler,  Rosanna 
— Mrs.  Alva  Kemp,  Elizabeth  — Mrs.  Homer 
Stoll,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Melvin  Swartzentruber), 
53  grandchildren,  and  12  great-grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Odon,  Ind.,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  James  Knepp  and 
Clarence  Yutzy;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Grieser,  Ora  W.,  son  of  Menno  S.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Sauder)  Grieser,  was  born  near  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Dec.  18,  1904;  died  at  Detwiler  Memorial 


Hospital,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Mar.  11,  1972;  aged 
67  y.  2 m.  21  d.  On  Aug.  22,  1929,  he  was 
married  to  Blanche  Mull,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Carolyn — Mrs.  Don 
Rufenacht),  one  foster  daughter  (Helen  — Mrs. 
B.  W.  Jones-Bateman),  and  4 sisters  (Estella  — 
Mrs.  Caleb  Disbrow,  Alberta,  Ida,  and  Gladys 
— Mrs.  Charles  Stuckey).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Mar.  14,  in  charge  of  Ellis  Croyle 
and  P.  L.  Frey;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Hickman,  Clarence  A.,  son  of  Moses  and 
Sara  Hickman,  was  born  at  Peoria,  111.,  Sept.  7, 
1905;  died  of  emphysema,  Dec.  25,  1971;  aged 
67  y.  3 m.  18  d.  On  July  5,  1927,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mildred  V.  Rabel,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Clarence  A.,  Jr.,  Allen  G., 
and  Warren  C.),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Dolores 
Kimzey  and  Mrs.  Bernadine  L.  Duits),  18  grand- 
children, one  great-grandson,  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Della  Bortolotti,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Olson,  and  Clara 
Hickman).  He  was  a member  of  Ann  Street 
Mennonite  Church  (later  called  United  Menno- 
nite), where  funeral  services  were  held,  in 
charge  of  Walter  Regier;  interment  in  the  Ameri- 
can Mausoleum. 

Kauffman,  Gretchen  Ann,  daughter  of  Titus 
and  Barbara  (Lapp)  Kauffman,  was  born  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  18,  1971;  died  at  the 
University  Hospital,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Mar. 
10,  1972;  aged  3 m.  21  d.  Surviving  are  her 
parents,  one  brother  (Scott),  one  sister  (Sara  Sue), 
and  her  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Lapp).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  Chapel,  Mar.  13, 
in  charge  of  Dan  Smucker  and  Myron  Augsburger; 
interment  in  the  Weavers  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kennell,  Noah  David,  son  of  Peter  and  Katie 
(Ulrich)  Kennell,  was  born  in  Woodford  Co.,  111., 
Jan.  22,  1898;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Roanoke, 
111.,  Feh.  11,  1972;  aged  74  y.  20  d.  On  June  14, 
1923,  he  was  married  to  Susan  Garber,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Frank  H.) 
and  4 grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 


The  Killdeer 


by  Dorothy  Hamilton 


This  story  about  family  relationships  takes  place 
on  a farm  in  Indiana.  A mother  tries  to  protect 
her  children  from  the  unhappiness  and  breakdown 
in  communication  she  experienced  with  her  hus- 
band. Dirk  He  has  never  been  able  to  cut  the 
apron  strings  to  his  mother,  and  because  of  this 
he  is  unable  to  become  truly  a husband  to  Susan 
and  a father  to  their  children. 

The  story  reveals  how  Susan  attempts  to  live  in 
this  kind  of  situation.  The  important  roles  friends 
and  the  church  can  play  are  revealed  The  per- 
sistent hope  that  someday  things  will  be  better 
finally  give  way  to  reality. 
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services  were  held  on  Feb.  13,  in  charge  of 
Percy  Gerig;  interment  in  the  Roanoke  Church 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  Aaron,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Magda- 
lena (Oswald)  Martin,  was  born  near  Hopedale, 
111.,  Feb.  21,  1892;  died  at  the  Washington  Nurs- 
ing Center,  Washington,  III.,  Mar.  12,  1972;  aged 
80  y.  19  d.  On  Sept.  4,  1913,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Wittrig,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

5 sons  (Letts,  David,  Lloyd,  Warren,  and  Larry), 

6 daughters  (Mrs.  Clarence  Donelson,  Mrs.  Bill 
Bour,  Mrs.  Walter  Wilson,  Mrs.  Glenn  Weaver, 
Mrs.  Henry  Mount,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Schilpp, 
Jr.),  36  grandchildren,  39  great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Simon  Egli),  3 brothers  (Chris,  Art, 
and  Peter),  and  5 stepbrothers.  Two  children 
and  3 brothers  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  15,  in 
charge  of  Ivan  Kauffmann;  interment  in  the  Hope- 
dale  Cemetery. 

Sheeler,  Katie,  daughter  of  William  and 
Barbara  (Histand)  Good,  was  born  near  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1894;  died  at  the  home  of 
her  son  Paul  in  Parker  Ford,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1971; 
aged  77  y.  9 m.  8 d.  On  Feb.  27,  1915,  she  was 
married  to  Paul  Sheeler,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  June  1955.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Paul  and 
James),  5 daughters  (Anna — Mrs.  Ivan  Rohrer, 
Jennie — Mrs.  Reginald  Taylor,  Kathryn  — Mrs. 
Bruce  Green,  Lois — Mrs.  Abram  Mack,  and 
Miriam  — Mrs.  Neil  Oaks),  26  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Allan 
Good).  She  was  a member  of  the  Vincent  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  Norman  Bechtel  and  Jacob 
Kolb;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Minnie  Mae,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Mary  (Rich)  Naffziger,  was  born  in 
Hickory  Co.,  Mo.,  Sept.  11,  1889;  died  at  the 
Pykiet  Manor  Rest  Home,  Harper,  Kan.,  Feb. 
22,  1972;  aged  82  y.  5 m.  11  d.  On  Sept.  10, 
1914,  she  was  married  to  Peter  O.  Swartzen- 
druber, who  preceded  her  in  death  Feb.  10,  1966. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Crystal  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  25,  in  charge  of  Earl  Buckwalter  and  Robert 
Zehr;  interment  in  the  Springs  Cemetery. 

Yousey,  Paul  Daniel,  infant  son  of  Norman 
and  Betty  (Widrick)  Yousey,  was  born  at  a Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  hospital  Jan.  12,  1972,  and  died 
three  hours  after  birth.  Surviving  besides  his 
parents  are  2 sisters  (Julie  and  Janet),  maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Widrick),  and 
paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  Yousey). 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of  Richard 
Zehr,  pastor  of  the  Croghan  Conservative 
Mennonite  Church. 


Calendar 


Probe  72,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  13-16. 

74th  Annual  Commencement,  Goshen  College,  Apr.  16. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Apr.  28-30. 

Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Rocky  Ford  Church,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  May  5-7. 

Revival-Evangelism  Centennial  meeting,  Masontown, 
Pa.,  May  6,  7. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  meeting.  May  12,  13. 

Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Goshen  College,  Pentecost 
Sunday  Weekend,  May  19-21. 

North  Central  Annual  Conference,  Lake  Region  Church, 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  June  8-11. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  East  Bend,  Fisher,  III., 
June  23-25. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 

Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan  , July  7-9. 

Ohio  MtF  Convention,  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  July  7-9. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 
18-23. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Conference,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
July  27-30. 
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Many  of  the  greatest  things  are  accomplished  by  people  with  great  handicaps 


Quite  Well,  Thank  You 

By  Allen  Bowman 


When  John  Quincy  Adams  was  eighty  years  old,  a friend 
met  him  on  a street  in  Boston  and  greeted  him:  “Good  morn- 
ing! And  how  is  John  Quincy  Adams  today?” 

“John  Quincy  Adams  is  well,  quite  well,  thank  you,”  was 
the  cheerful  reply.  “But  the  house  in  which  he  lives  at 
present  is  becoming  dilapidated.  It  is  tottering  upon  its  foun- 
dation. Time  and  the  seasons  have  nearly  destroyed  it.  . . . 
Its  walls  are  much  shattered,  and  it  trembles  with  every 
wind.  The  old  tenement  is  becoming  almost  uninhabitable, 
and  I think  John  Quincy  Adams  will  have  to  move  out  of  it 
soon.  But  he  himself  is  quite  well  — quite  well.” 

Exactly  what  is  the  relationship  between  man’s 
immortal  spirit  and  his  mortal  body?  It  is  one  of 
life’s  mysteries.  So  close  is  the  connection  that 
our  physical  condition  determines  many  of  our 
emotions  and  thoughts  and  actions  — more  of  them, 
perhaps,  than  we  like  to  admit. 

And  yet  the  power  of  the  body  is  subject  to  control.  It 
can  never  quite  penetrate  to  the  inner  citadel  of  a determined 
spirit.  The  soul  may  even  dominate  the  body. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  never  weighed  100  pounds  and 
never  knew  a well  day.  Parrington  called  him  “a  brain 
without  a body.”  A shaky  tenement  in  which  to  spend  one’s 
days!  But  the  tenant  had  a will  of  finely  tempered  steel. 
Stephens  was  always  “quite  well”  — well  enough  to  live 
seventy-one  years  during  which  he  became  an  outstanding 
lawyer,  a member  of  the  state  legislature,  a distinguished 
Congressman  for  twenty-five  years,  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  finally  Governor  of  Georgia. 

Of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  heroic  semi-invalid,  one 
biographer  has  said:  “When  a temporary  illness  lays  him 
on  his  back,  he  writes  in  bed  one  of  his  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  papers.  . . . When  ophthalmia  confines  him  to  a 
darkened  room,  he  writes  by  the  diminished  light.  When 
after  hemorrhage  his  right  hand  has  to  be  held  in  a sling,  he 
writes  some  of  his  Child’ s Garden  with  his  left  hand.  When 
the  hemorrhage  has  been  so  bad  that  he  dare  not  speak, 
he  dictates  a novel  in  the  deaf-and  dumb  alphabet. 

So  it  has  ever  been  with  great  souls  who  contend  with 
physical  frailty.  What  a contrast  to  the  fearful  of  heart  who 
regale  long-suffering  friends  with  “organ  recitals  of  their 
hospital  experiences,  who  depart  from  one  more  visit  to 
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the  doctor  convinced  that  he  hasn’t  discovered  the  dread 
disease  that  surely  must  be  lingering  somehwere  in  their 
innards,  who  can’t  get  to  meeting  because  of  a recurring 
Sunday  morning  headache  — in  short,  who  undergo  a slow 
process  of  dying  for  decades  on  end! 

If  Paul  the  aDostle  had  telt  his  pulse  twice  a 
day  in  that  fashion,  when  would  most  of  the 
Mediterranean  world  have  heard  the  gospel?  His 
second  letter  to  the  Corinthians  shows  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  an  iron  constitution. 

Unimpressive  in  appearance  (10:10),  plagued  by  a trouble- 
some “thorn  in  the  flesh”  (12:7,  8),  he  called  his  body  “the 
house  of  this  tabernacle”  (5:1)  — a mere  tent  to  house  his 
spirit  for  a time.  What  of  a few  physical  limitations? 

The  doughty  apostle  wrote:  “Most  gladly  therefore  will  I 
rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  me  ...  for  when  I am  weak,  then  am  I strong” 
(12:9b,  10).  “We  faint  not;  but  thqugh  our  outward  man  perish, 
yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day”  (4:16).  Within 
that  frail  tabernacle  burned  an  unquenchable  fire  of  divine 
energy. 

Suppose  John  Calvin  had  succumbed  to  the  pain  which 
persistently  throbbed  in  his  head,  and  had  spent  half  the 
day  in  bed  feeling  sorry  for  himself?  Would  the  tide  of 
Reformed  Protestantism  ever  have  rolled  on  to  success? 
Physical  suffering  which  would  have  crushed  a lesser  man 
was  ignored  by  this  human  dynamo.  Completely  absorbed 
in  his  ministry,  the  soul  housed  in  that  tabernacle  was  quite 
well,  thank  you”  — well  enough  to  finish,  at  fifty-five,  the 
work  God  had  given  him  to  do. 

But  all  these  individuals,  it  might  be  objected, 
possessed  an  element  of  genius,  something  most  of 
us  don’t  have.  Not  according  to  their  own  testi- 
mony. Genius  is  painfully  conscious  of  itself,  but 
all  they  were  conscious  of  was  a deep  commit- 
ment and  a dogged  determination.  They  must  fin- 
ish the  task.  Besides,  a host  of  very  common  peo- 
ple have  triumphed  in  the  same  way. 

A minister  of  the  gospel  who  was  making  some  calls  one 
day  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  decided  to  include  in  his 
itinerary  a shut-in  by  the  name  of  Miss  Higgins  who  was 
very  seriously  afflicted.  He  guessed  that  there  might  be  some 
possibility,  however  small,  of  cheering  her  up  a little. 
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Upon  arrival  he  found  her  case  pitiable  beyond  belief.  At 
eighteen  she  had  been  seized  with  a disease  that  necessitat- 
ed the  removal  of  both  feet.  Later  the  surgeon  was  com- 
pelled to  take  off  her  legs  at  the  knees,  and  then  at  the 
hips.  Finally  both  arms  had  to  be  removed  at  the  shoulders. 
Now  she  was  a mere  torso.  How  could  one  possibly  inspire 
so  incredible  a sufferer? 

But  before  the  visitor  had  been  in  the  room  ten  minutes, 
he  realized  to  his  astonishment  that  he  wasn’t  giving  any 
inspiration  at  all  to  Miss  Higgins.  Instead,  she  was  inspiring 
him\ 

The  walls  of  that  room  were  covered  with  texts  that  spoke 
of  the  occupant’s  joy  and  peace,  of  a marvelous  inner  power. 
She  had  learned  to  write  with  pads  fixed  to  the  shoulder  — 
as  fine  a handwriting  as  the  minister  had  ever  seen.  For 
fifteen  years  now,  lying  there  “disabled,”  she  had  been  send- 
ing out  messages  filled  with  the  radiance  of  her  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  She  had  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  peo- 
ple who  had  found  the  Savior  through  her  correspondence 
with  them. 

“How  do  you  do  it?”  the  caller  asked  in  amazement. 

She  smiled  and  explained  simply,  “Well,  you  know  Jesus 
said  that  they  who  believed  in  Him,  out  of  them  should  flow 
rivers  of  living  water,  and  I believed  in  Him  — that’s  all.” 

In  every  case — the  New  England  statesman,  the 
Southern  lawyer,  the  English  author,  the  great  apostle, 
the  intrepid  reformer,  the  obscure  Miss  Higgins,  and  many 
another  — the  secret  has  always  been  the  same:  a living  faith, 
wholehearted  acceptance  of  a great  challenge,  dauntless 
determination  to  carry  on  to  the  end. 

To  the  question,  “And  how  are  you  today?”  their  smil- 
ing answer  has  ever  been,  “Quite  well,  thank  you!”  M 


In  Retrospect 

By  Rachel  Smucker 

I took  myself  in  hand 
And  looked  — 

And  this  is  what  I saw: 

A heart 

Not  unmixed  with  hate 
But  love,  too. 

And  concern. 

And  yearnings  for  understanding. 
Compassion. 

But  also  suspicions 
And  dread  — 

And  fear,  stark  and  ugly. 


And  I stood  back 
And  laughed! 

Away! 

I can  do  without  the  pain. 

The  struggle 
The  depression  — 

I need  not  carry 
The  world 

On  my  shoulder; 

Or  even  my  own  emotional  deformities. 
I laughed  — 

Be  gone! 

Be  gone! 

Torment  me  not. 

Those  feelings  strong  which  hug  me. 

I laughed  — 

And  it  was  hollow! 

Whence  come  those 
Cries 

That  make  me 

Wince  and  cringe  with  guilt? 

And  then 
I saw  a Man 
Who  loved 

More  than  I can  hope  to  love 
I felt  His  eyes 
Upon  my  heart 
And  I could  no  longer 
Laugh! 

And  say,  “Who  cares?” 

But  underneath 

Between 

Around 

My  selfish  thoughts 
I found  a scrap 
Of  unadulterated  hope! 

And  struggling  thus 
I found 

There  was  within  my  being 
A passion 
Strong  for  God! 

“Take  me 

And  use  me.  Lord” 

I prayed. 

“And  let  me 
Laugh 

At  self  and  doubts 
Yea, 

Even  failings 
If  you  can  use  them 
For  Your  cause 
To  help  my  stumbling 
Brother!” 
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Seth's  Korner 

Herd  frum  a church  konsel  membur  that  that  had  a few 
wurds  the  othur  nite  at  their  meetin  about  usin  an  organ  in 
our  worship  service.  Seth  aint  on  the  church  konsel  since 
its  fer  peepul  who  aint  past  forty  and  who  know  how  best  to 
run  the  church.  I aint  nevir  figgured  out  yet  where  sech 
young  folks  git  all  their  experience  fer  this  decidin  and 
deklarin  but  theys  suppozed  to  have  it  and  I guess  they  do. 

This  here  situation  started  when  a sister  kame  to  church 
konsel  and  speculated  how  it  wuz  possibill  to  git  a littel 
organ  without  no  pipes  and  stick  her  rite  up  in  frunt  of 
the  church  sanktuary.  Seems  like  we  bin  totten  an  organ  into 
our  church  for  weddins  anyhow.  So  this  sister  kame  to  the 
church  konsel  meetin  with  stars  in  her  pritty  eyes  kaus 
shes  spied  out  where  we  kan  git  an  organ  fer  the  church. 
Shes  got  lots  of  musik  smarts  and  shes  sayin  that  this  is 
eggzactly  what  we  need  fer  the  mornin  worship  service 
to  speriment  around  with.  Shes  tellin  them  church  konsel 
memburs  how  they  kin  have  organ  musik  when  there  singin 
and  takin  up  the  kollection,  which  Seth  is  perferrin  to  kali 
an  offerin.  She  figgured  we  kood  use  that  organ  fer  learnin 
new  songs  and  that  an  organ  wuz  mitey  hard  to  beat  in 
gittin  peepul  quiet  and  settled  down  fer  church. 

Herd  frum  my  informant  on  the  church  konsel  that  one 
membur  who  is  agin  evirything  did  a littel  speechifyin  about 
gittin  organs  in  the  church  and  why  you  shoodnt  have  em, 
and  then  sumone  else  did  a littel  speechifyin  rite  back  at 
him  fer  not  bein  up  to  date  like  he  shood  be.  Sum  peepul 
talkin  raised  their  voices  till  they  squeeked  and  sum  church 
konsel  memburs  present  who  didn’t  say  nothin  skrunched 
down  in  their  seats  and  pertended  they  wurnt  evin  there. 
The  poor  church  konsel  chairman  wuz  jest  a young  feller 
and  he  about  lit  out  fer  home  kause  he  got  skeered  sumone 
wuz  gonner  git  hit  with  a church  hymnal  which  is  mitey 
heavy  these  days. 

I herd  things  simmered  down  later  and  sum  folks  kinder 
hung  their  heads  kause  they  had  got  their  dander  up  so  high 
eviry  one  kood  see  it  plain  as  day.  Since  the  organ  isshue 
wuz  so  delikate,  they  shifted  her  off  to  a congregational 
vote  which  the  church  konsel  always  duz  when  the  potaters 
git  too  hot  to  hold  and  mite  mean  a konsel  membur  had  to 
stand  up  and  be  kounted  in  publik  view,  which  is  pritty 
dangerous  and  aint  what  you  kali  good  church  politiks. 

Korse,  if  our  church  ends  up  with  an  organ,  we  wont  be 
the  furst  one  in  these  parts  to  git  our  feet  wet  in  sech  a 
mud  puddle.  Another  church  got  one  and  theres  more  pipes 
on  that  organ  than  what  Grant  had  cannons  at  Vicksburg.  I 
aint  nevir  herd  how  much  she  kost,  but  I figgured  it  wuz 
enuf  to  feed  at  least  5,000  and  have  about  forty-eleven  bas- 
kets left  ovir,  which  is  a littel  like  the  miracle  Jesus  did, 
only  backwards.  But  I hear  it  reely  helps  you  to  worship 
and  thats  sumthin,  I guess.  I spect  I kood  be  pritty  quiet 
and  reverunt  sittin  there  on  Sunday  mornin  thinkin  how  much 
each  of  them  pipes  wuz  wurth  and  how  much  it  kost  to 


blow  the  air  through  em  to  make  the  notes  so  a feller  kood 
feel  klose  to  God. 

Now,  no  one  is  askin  Seth  what  he  thinks  about  buyin  an 
organ  fer  a church,  and  I reely  aint  expectin  enyone  to  kum 
and  git  my  testermony  on  how  I feel.  But  I go  more  resur- 
vations  about  gittin  an  organ  in  our  church  than  what  the 
U.S.  government  has  got  fer  takin  keer  of  the  Indians. 

It  aint  jest  the  money.  Furst  thing  you  know  the  organ 
will  be  playin  more  than  the  peepul  is  singin  and  playin  so 
loud  when  they  is  singin  you  kant  hear  the  wurds.  I kinder 
like  our  acapeller  singin,  but  you  kant  tell  me  its  stayin 
too  long  with  an  organ. 

I kin  xcept  an  MYF  youngun  playin  a guitar  in  church 
sumtimes,  evin  when  hiz  hair  is  too  long  or  hers  is  too  short, 
a sight  more  quicker  than  I kin  havin  a fancy  air  box  up 
frunt  all  the  time.  Seems  like  the  youngun  is  sayin,  “This 
is  our  musik,  and  I want  ter  help  the  church  hear  what  the 
wurld  is  sayin  so  we  kan  bettur  talk  back  to  her.”  But 
Old  Seth  hears  the  organ  sayin,  “Now,  were  jest  about  as 
good  as  them  Methodists  down  the  road,  and  when  our  organ 
player  gits  six  more  lessuns  we  will  have  ketched  up  with 
the  Presbyterians  clean  across  town.”  Seems  like  the  guitar 
is  helpin  us  to  listen  and  figgur  out  where  were  goin,  and 
the  organ  is  jest  hollerin  about  how  fur  weve  kum.  Korse, 
this  is  jest  the  riters  opinion  and  aint  necessary  proven  rite, 
but  it  probably  is. 

Truly  Yours, 


For  Youth 

The  young  need  someone 
to  listen  to  them, 

Lord. 

Open  my  ears  that  much  wider 
so  that  by  talking  to  me 
they  may  be  more  willing 
to  listen  to  You. 

Grant  them 

confidence  and  guidance 
where  they  have  a right 
to  expect  it. 

I really  want  their  world 
to  be  better  than  mine. 

Amen. 

— Christopher  News  Notes 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $6.25  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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Editorials 


Trust  Takes  Time 

M.  R.  Zigler,  veteran  Brethren  leader,  in  a recent  article 
in  The  Messenger  comments  about  the  church.  Zigler,  now 
eighty  years  of  age,  shares  from  a broad  background  of  ex- 
perience. 

One  observation,  among  many,  which  merits  more  thought 
is  the  statement,  “In  terms  of  my  own  work  for  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  in  every  job  I had  it  took  me  ten  years  to 
be  trusted  by  the  constituency.  That’s  a hard  statement  to 
say,  but  I think  it’s  true  even  of  pastors.  To  be  trusted, 
you  have  to  be  with  a group  at  least  ten  years.  To  be 
strong  you  must  have  your  constituency  with  you.  To  fail 
to  do  this  means  disaster.” 

As  Americans  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  everything 
must  be  done  in  a hurry.  We  are  impatient  and  impulsive. 
We  want  everyone  and  everything  to  move  at  once.  And 
we  forget  that  basic  to  every  worthwhile  work  is  confidence 
and  solid  building.  Strong  structures  of  brick  or  belief  are 
not  built  overnight.  We  so  easily  feel  a sense  of  futility  when 
we  fail  in  one  area  or  when  we  are  not  accepted  fully  from 
the  first. 

But,  as  Zigler  points  out,  trust  takes  time.  And  the  person 
who  is  doing  a worthwhile  and  timeless  work  is  not 
wandering  from  one  thing  to  another.  Although  there 
may  be  some  exceptions,  the  average  pastor  who  with 
patience  and  perseverance  pursues  his  pastoral  and  preach- 
ing duties  at  one  place  for  ten  years  or  more  will  usually 
accomplish  work  of  more  lasting  worth  than  the  most  gifted 
gadabout.  — D. 

Worship - 
What  Required? 

Somewhere  I read  the  remarks  of  a rather  prominent 
member  of  a wealthy  church.  He  came  to  America  from 
Scotland  in  his  youth.  In  reflecting  back  he  remarked  that 
in  his  old  home  church  the  congregation  would  meet  in  an 
unheated  building  in  the  coldest  weather  and  stand  while 
they  sang.  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.” 
Now,”  he  said,  “in  the  church  to  which  I belong  we  sink 
down  into  our  comfortable,  cushioned  pew  and  sing,  ‘Art 
thou  weary,  art  thou  languid?’  ” 

Jesus,  in  the  story  of  the  woman  at  the  well  in  Samaria, 
told  us  a tremendous  truth.  It  is  that  it  is  possible  to  wor- 
ship God  anywhere.  He  is  no  national  or  localized  deity 
who  must  be  at  one  place.  He  does  not  desire  elaborate 
ritual  or  buildings.  We  need  not  bow  toward  a certain  hill 
or  city.  He  asks  only  that  we  worship  in  “spirit  and  in 
truth.” 


David  Smith,  in  discussing  what  Jesus  says  here  about 
worshiping  God,  says,  “The  difference  between  Christianity 
and  other  religions  is  not  that  they  are  false  and  it  alone 
is  true,  but  that  they  are  mere  yearnings  and  gropings  after 
God,  and  it  is  their  realization.”  Certainly  we  believe  Chris- 
tianity is  the  one  true  faith.  But  Jesus  is  saying  something 
more  here.  He  is  saying  that  true  worship  is  not  merely 
a yearning  after  God  but  a yielding  to  God.  It  is  not  finite 
man  seeking  God  so  much  as  the  infinite  God  seeking  man. 
It  is  not  groping  for  things  unrealized  but  it  is  the  reality 
of  coming  now  into  the  possessions  of  those  things  God  has 
for  us. 

In  John,  chapter  four,  we  see  the  wideness  of  the  gospel. 
As  to  the  place  of  worship  it  is  everywhere.  God,  the  object 
of  worship,  is  the  Father  of  all.  Our  motive  in  worship  is  not 
the  seeking  after  some  unknown  but  opening  ourselves  hon- 
estly to  the  One  who  seeks  us.  And  the  character  of  true 
worship  is  not  found  in  some  form  of  ritual  since  God  is 
Spirit. 

In  our  modern,  cushioned  churches,  filled  with  every  con- 
venience and  often  filled  with  fine  works  of  art,  we  can  so 
easily  forget  the  real  requirements  of  worship. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  we  can  worship  God  anywhere  at 
anytime  has  caused  us  to  take  lightly  one  of  our  greatest 
spiritual  rights.  Perhaps  persecution  will  push  us  to  again 
hold  this  precious  truth  central.  What  would  we  do  if  soldiers 
stood  at  the  church  doors  and  forbade  entrance?  The  an- 
swer? We  would  find  that  we  can  worship  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  in  homes,  caves,  and  in  prisons  and  know  that  God 
is  with  us.  — D. 


Negative  Notions 

Why  is  it  that  people  who  go  around  telling  what’s  wrong 
with  everything  are  so  popular?  Is  it  because  they  have  so 
much  easy  data?  Is  it  because  people  like  to  hear  what  they 
ilready  know?  Or  is  it  because  the  rabbel-rousers  make  their 
statements  with  such  robust  conviction?  Perhaps  it’s  always 
been  true  that  those  who  say  what  we  can’t  believe  or  can’t 
do  gain  popularity,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

John  Cardinal  Wright  recently  made  a mild  jab  at  some 
contemporary  theologians,  including  Bishop  John  Robinson 
of  England.  “Such,”  he  said,  “are  paid  up  to  $1,000  a night 
on  speaking  tours  of  the  United  States  to  explain  that 
heaven  and  hell  are  not  geographical  places.”  Wright  con- 
tinued, “I  don’t  know  why  we  do  this  except  that  we  are  a 
very  generous  people.  I’ve  always  taught  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  you.”  — D. 

e o e 

Anything  that  isn  t done  for  the  local  church  is  probably 
irrelevant.”  — M.  R.  Zigler 
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Some  Say  the  Age 
of  Missions  Is  Past 

Parti  By  Charles  Shenk 


Some  say  it  is  past  because  nationals  are  crying,  “Mis- 
sionary, go  home!”  Now  this  is  not  unheard  of,  to  be  sure 
And  a very  few  nations  are  actually  making  it  impossible 
for  missionaries  to  enter. 

It’s  also  true  that  the  missionary  has  often  developed  a 
tarnished  image  due  to  his  arrogance  and  insensitivity 
toward  people  of  other  cultures. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  There  are  places  where 
the  young  church  is  asking  for  more  rather  than  less  help 
from  the  mission  that  relates  to  them. 

At  various  times  I have  heard  young  Japanese  leaders 
state  with  conviction  their  desire  for  the  help  of  mission 
co-workers.  ‘‘Stop  emphasizing  a ‘Japanese’  church,”  they 
say.  “What  we  want  is  a New  Testament  church,  and  we 
need  to  pool  all  our  resources,  yours  and  ours,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  building  it.” 

Stephen  Neill  in  Call  to  Mission  (1970)  says  that  while 
there  may  well  be  places  from  which  the  missionary  should 
withdraw,  in  general,  “When  new  liberty  is  being  given  to  a 
church,  that  is  the  time  not  to  diminish  but  to  increase  the 
number  of  foreign  workers.” 

And  when  I think  of  a new  Hokkaido  sister  in  Christ, 
the  emotional  and  spiritual  healing  that  has  come  to  herself 
and  her  family,  her  radiant  face  and  her  recent  letter  over- 
flowing with  joy,  I find  it  hard  to  accept  the  oft-heard  sug- 
gestion that  the  day  of  missions  is  past. 

Let’s  be  careful  about  this  generalization  until  we’ve  taken 
a good  hard  look  at  the  really  current  situation. 

Understanding  Mission 

I listened  with  amazement  as  two  fine  missionary  friends 
of  other  boards  bared  their  feelings  of  frustration  because 
of  the  growing  strength  and  independence  of  the  Japanese 

Charles  Shenk  served  as  a pastoral  adviser  and  teacher  in  Hokkaido,  Japan,  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  Shenks  are  currently  on  furlough 
in  the  United  States. 


church!  They  felt  their  positions  being  threatened  and  their 
training  and  gifts  being  ignored.  Somehow  they  were  not 
prepared  to  face  squarely  the  inevitable,  and  certainly  de- 
sirable, transition  from  a mission-centered  to  a church- 
centered  program. 

Caught  in  this  type  of  mentality,  many  workers  quit  the 
field  in  discouragement  and  boards  decide  to  pull  back  be- 
cause it  seems  their  involvement  is  no  longer  needed  or 
appreciated. 

But  shall  we  give  up  so  easily?  Can  “pulling  back” 
possibly  be  the  answer? 

Emil  Brunner’s  well-known  declaration  comes  to  mind. 
“The  church  exists  by  mission,  just  as  a fire  exists  by  burn- 
ing.” Without  flame  there  is  no  fire;  without  mission  there  is 
no  church!”  If  this  is  true,  what  grander  and  more  impelling 
call  can  we  imagine  than  the  work  of  enhancing  and  extend- 
ing the  existence  of  the  church,  both  in  its  ‘ older  and 
“younger”  settings? 

Brother  Takio  Tanase,  a leader  in  the  Hokkaido  Church, 
once  told  me  that  if,  as  foreigners,  we  come  with  love  and 
humility  and  appreciation  of  things  Japanese,  the  opportunity 
for  communicating  the  gospel  in  Japan  will  be  unlimited. 

Has  the  age  of  missions  passed,  or  is  it  the  old  mentality 
that’s  got  to  go? 

The  Compelling  Christ 

Frequently  young  people  ask  the  missionary,  “In  this 
enlightened  age,  how  can  you  demand  that  people  of  other 
cultures  turn  from  their  religion  and  accept  yours?  The 
words  “demand,”  “insist,”  and  “force”  that  keep  popping  up 
in  their  questioning  are  a source  of  puzzlement  to  me.  No 
wonder  the  enterprise  of  missions  is  regarded  with  such 
suspicion  by  some! 

By  way  of  reply,  in  the  first  place,  missions  are  forever 
a witness  and  not  a demand.  Second,  at  least  in  my  experi- 
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God  Is  Not  Dead 


ence,  it  is  very  seldom  that  missions  becomes  a direct  en- 
counter between  my  religion  and  his.  For  the  most  part, 
people  hold  their  religion  in  a very  traditionalistic  manner 
and  multitudes  among  these  adherents  are  eager  for  some- 
thing more  real  for  the  present  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 
The  missionary  and  the  young  church  have  their  work  cut 
out  for  them  right  here. 

Third,  in  defense  of  missionary  proclamation  today,  this 
precisely  is  the  age  of  missions  because  it  is  the  period  be- 
tween the  resurrection  and  the  return  of  Christ.  Oscar 
Cullmann,  well-known  French  theologian,  makes  a strong 
point  of  the  eschatological  character  of  missions.  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  world  mission  are  the  two  signs  of  this  age 
which  Christ  s return  will  bring  to  a close.  This  return  does 
not  depend  on  all  men  being  converted,  but,  as  Cullmann 
says,  “Evidently,  God  means  that  everyone  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  Christian  message;  therefore  the 
call  to  repentance  must  be  made  to  all.” 

The  Call  Has  Not  Been  Rescinded 

The  slogan  of  Oswald  Smith,  “Why  should  anyone  hear  the 
gospel  twice  before  everyone  has  heard  it  once?”  though 
overly  simplistic,  still  contains  plenty  of  food  for  thought. 
While  three  fourths  or  more  of  the  world’s  population  has 
never  heard,  or  at  least  never  been  given  a real  option  for 
choosing  Jesus  Christ,  how  can  we  as  a brotherhood  continue 
in  groups  of  scores  and  hundreds  to  hear  the  “Old,  old 
story”  week  after  week  after  week  without  being  seriously 
moved  to  some  kind  of  action? 

We  are  seeing,  gratefully,  new  interest  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  His  ministry  among  us.  How  appropriate  this  interest 
is  in  this  age.  On  the  other  hand,  how  inappropriate  any 
disinterest  in  the  world  mission  which  He  has  come  to  lead 
and  empower  in  this  age! 

Think  of  the  great  resources  we  have  in  the  church.  There 
are  masses  of  people  with  at  least  basic  knowledge  of  the 
gospel.  There  are  material  resources.  There  are  able  in- 
stitutions of  training  for  service.  There  are  experienced  and 
well-developed  church  agencies  which  can  administer  a great 
variety  of  approaches  in  witness  and  there  is  the  renewed 
desire  to  be  wholly  usable  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  True,  financial 
resources,  at  least,  are  not  unlimited.  But  rather  than  mak- 
ing an  issue  out  of  this,  let’s  just  try  to  think  of  our  status 
in  comparison  with  the  spiritual  and  material  “have  nots”  of 
our  world. 

The  need  is  still  there.  The  call  has  not  been  rescinded. 
Resources  are  at  hand.  How  can  we  say  that  the  age  of 
missions  is  past? 


God  is  dead,  some  idiot  said 

as  the  sun  kept  shining,  the  wind  kept  blowing 
and  flowers  kept  blooming  and  growing. 

God  is  dead,  somebody  said 

as  the  waters  kept  running,  so  clear,  in  lakes 

and  streams  everywhere,  and  birds  were  singing  all  around. 

God  is  dead,  some  man  said 

as  day  changed  to  night  and  night  to  day  — in  turn 
spring  to  summer 
summer  to  fall 
fall  to  winter. . . . 

God  is  dead,  some  people  say 

as  stars  look  down  on  mountains  and  trees  below 
and  new  birth  is  still  aglow. 

God  isn’t  dead,  some  people  say 
as  headlines  cry:  “War  Continues” 

(more  troops  being  called). 

God  isn’t  dead,  some  man  said 

as  he  viewed  the  riot  and  removal  of  bodies 
(dead  from  senseless  causes). 

God  isn’t  dead,  somebody  said 

as  he  signed  a petition  to  remove  his  “neighbors” 
(respectable  people  need  a home) 
as  he  stepped  over  a hungry  child 
(the  bags  of  groceries  were  heavy) 
as  he  closed  his  ears  to  a scream  for  help 
(no  need  to  get  involved) 
as  he  stoned  the  peace  marchers 
(your  country,  love  it  or  leave  it). 

God  isn’t  dead,  some  idiot  said. 

— Shirley  McClellan 


This  Is  What  Love  Is 

Dear  friends!  Let  us  love  one  another,  because 
love  comes  from  God.  Whoever  loves  is  a child  of 
God  and  knows  God.  Whoever  does  not  love  does 
not  know  God,  because  God  is  love.  This  is  how 
God  showed  his  love  for  us:  he  sent  his  only  Son 
into  the  world  that  we  might  have  life  through  him. 
This  is  what  love  is:  it  is  not  that  we  have  loved 
God,  but  that  he  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  means  by  which  our  sins  are  forgiven. 

— 1 John  4:7-10. 

From  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  (TEV)  Copyright  © by  American 
Bible  Society,  1966,  1971.  Used  by  permission. 
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The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  Is  — Faith 


What  the  Just  Live  By 

By  H.  Howard  Witmer 


On  a flight  from  Atlanta  to  Philadelphia  a minister  was  in 
conversation  with  the  man  seated  beside  him.  As  the  plane 
began  its  descent  for  landing  the  man  said,  “Do  you  mind  if 
I interrupt  our  conversation  to  ask  you  a question?  When 
it  is  evident  the  plane  is  landing  do  you  pray  that  God  will 
give  a safe  touchdown?”  The  minister  replied  that  after  he 
boards  a plane  and  is  waiting  for  the  plane  to  take  off,  he 
commits  the  entire  flight  to  God,  which  includes  the  landing. 
He  stated  further  that  by  committing  the  flight  and  himself 
to  God  he  can  relax  during  the  entire  flight.  The  man  re- 
plied to  the  minister,  “I  wish  I had  a faith  like  that!” 

The  Scriptures  say  that  the  “just  shall  live  by  faith.”  In 
Galatians  5:22,  we  read  that  a natural  product  or  result  of 
the  Spirit’s  presence  with  us  is  “faith.”  Faith  puts  tangible 
substance  to  the  things  we  believe  about  God,  His  Word, 
and  the  things  we  hope  for  according  to  His  promises.  It 
gives  tangible  evidence  to  things  our  physical  senses  cannot 
perceive. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  Christianity  is  the  change  that  was 
brought  about  in  the  heart  of  the  unruly  inhabitants  of 
Galatia.  Historians  tell  us  they  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Gauls  who  swept  over  Eastern  Europe  as  early  as  the  third 
century  BC.  They  inspired  terror  in  the  invaded  lands  by 
their  plundering,  slaying,  and  burning.  There  was  a tug 
of  war  going  on  within  these  Galatian  Christians,  they  were 
struggling  to  become  self-controlled  men  rather  than  self- 
indulgent  brutes.  Paul’s  advice  to  them  was  to  wage  a 
positive  warfare,  not  a negative  one.  “Walk  in  the  Spirit 
and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.” 

Now  it  may  seem  a long,  long  way  from  ancient  Galatia 
to  modern  America,  but  it  is  not  as  far  as  we  may  think.  We 
are  tempted  by  the  same  sins  as  met  the  Galatians.  We  fight 
the  same  battles  they  fought.  The  same  lusts  of  the  flesh 
are  here  as  were  there,  or  as  John  Southerland  Bonell  wrote, 
“No  new  sin  has  appeared  in  these  two  thousand  years  — 
just  the  old  ones  dressed  up  in  modern  clothes.” 

The  problem  of  self-mastery  is  also  the  problem  of  modern 
man.  An  African  bishop  told  a group  of  American  church 
leaders,  not  long  ago,  that  his  fear  for  the  American  church 
is  that  she  will  forget  God.  He  observed  that  in  our  society 
we  have  at  our  disposal  just  about  everything  we  need  and 
the  means  to  get  it.  One  gets  the  impression  that  we  don’t 
need  God.  His  fear  is  well  founded.  There  is  something  in 
our  culture  that  makes  us  forget  God. 

H.  Howard  Witmer,  R.  2,  Manheim,  Pa.,  is  bishop  of  the  Manheim  district  of  the 
Lancaster  Conference  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Conference. 


Faith  — A Place  to  Stand 

While  in  modern  American  society  we  can  become  very 
self-indulgent,  we  are  all  aware  that  there  is  something  we 
need  which  science  and  technology  cannot  provide,  and  that 
there  is  something  to  deliver  us  from  our  self-indulgence 
and  the  consequence  of  that  indulgence  which  is  emptiness, 
depression,  frustration,  and  defeat. 

In  Psalm  24  we  read  that  while  the  earth  and  its  full- 
ness, the  world  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  Lord’s,  yet  He 
founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods. 
Not  a very  stable  foundation,  is  it?  Later  in  the  chapter  we 
read,  “Lift  up  your  heads.  . . . Who  is  the  King  of  glory? 
The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle! 

. . . The  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the  King  of  glory!” 

Faith  is  the  belief  that  “He  [God]  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.”  Faith  is  the 
belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  One  who  can 
deliver  us  from  our  self-indulgence  and  its  consequences. 
Faith  is  the  belief  that  God  is  involved  in  every  human  situa- 
tion. Faith  is  the  belief  that  God’s  Word  is  truth  and  its 
principles  are  the  basis  for  wisdom,  understanding,  and  in- 
struction. 

Faith  — A Power  to  Stand 

Faith  is  a relationship  with  God.  There  is  the  knowledge 
that  God  accepts,  He  forgives,  He  loves.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  future  holds,  but  we  know  that  God  is  there. 
God’s  “I  am  with  thee”  is  better  than  the  kindest  assurance 
of  the  best  of  friends. 

Dark  is  the  life  of  the  person  who  has  lost  faith  in  God. 
When  overtaken  by  calamity  he  is  in  utter  helplessness.  For 
the  man  of  faith  things,  events,  and  circumstances  are 
important  or  trivial  according  as  they  affect  his  life  in  re- 
lationship to  God  and  eternity.  Trials  and  sorrows  get  a 
new  importance.  The  man  of  “sight”  sees  them  heaping  up 
with  no  counterweight.  The  man  of  “faith”  sees  these  too, 
but  he  also  sees  God,  His  promises,  and  His  compensating 
grace. 

Faith  — A Power  to  Advance 

Faith  is  the  “polestar”  that  steers  us  through  the  un- 
known, it  is  the  “landmark”  that  leads  through  a pathless 
future.  Faith  is  not  static,  it  is  not  an  isolated  experience.  It 
is  a continuing,  growing  response  to  God.  We  know  that 
God  accepts,  forgives,  and  loves.  We  respond,  through  the 
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power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  faithfulness  to  God.  Our  response 
is  loyalty,  trust,  and  obedience.  The  whole  man  is  involved 
in  this  experience,  it  affects  his  emotions,  his  intellect,  and 
his  will. 

Faith  is  not  simply  an  emotional  experience  or  an  in- 
tellectual exercise.  It  is  a growing,  active  relationship  which 
is  expressed  in  our  very  attitudes,  decisions,  and  actions. 
“Faith-full”  suggests  the  carrying  out  of  our  trust  and  con- 
fidence and  in  going  beyond  the  limits  of  necessity.  Faith- 
fulness would  indicate  our  heart  is  wholly  in  it. 

When  the  Spirit  of  God  is  permitted  to  exercise  freely  in 
our  lives.  He  produces  a concept  of  God  which  gives  us  a 
place  to  stand  that  is  firm,  unchangeable.  He  produces  a 
trust  in  God’s  power  and  presence  which  gives  us  a power 
to  stand.  He  produces  a sense  of  loyalty  in  response  to 
God’s  love  and  provision  which  gives  us  the  power  to  ad- 
vance into  new  commitment,  new  devotion,  new  experience 
in  service. 

Lord,  give  me  that  kind  of  faith.  ^ 

"As  I See  It" 

Try  the  Spirits 

Readers  are  urged  to  submit  material  on  any  issue  for  this  column. 

In  a day  when  there  seems  to  be  an  unusual  working 
of  the  Spirit  in  our  land  we  must  try  the  spirits  whether  they 
are  of  God  or  not.  We  may  be  sure  if  the  Spirit  does  a good 
work  Satan  will  be  there  with  a counterfeit  to  hinder  it. 
There  are  some  who  are  saying,  “Lord,  Lord,”  but  are  not 
obedient  to  all  the  Scriptures  teach  us.  However,  let  us  not 
write  them  off  right  away,  for  what  they  may  need  is  an 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  to  teach  them  “the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly.”  If  it  is  a genuine  work  of  God  they  will  seek  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  His  Word.  Recently,  a leader  of  one 
of  these  groups  said  in  substance,  “These  need  the  church,” 
and  wondered  if  the  church  is  ready  to  receive  them?  A good 
question  and  how  would  you  answer  it?  How  try  the  spirits? 

First  do  they  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh, 
begotten  of  the  Spirit,  and  born  of  a virgin,  became  sin  for 
us  who  knew  no  sin,  died  on  Calvary’s  cross  for  the  remis- 
sion of  our  sins,  rose  again  for  our  justification,  ascended 
to  the  Father  where  He  is  now  our  Mediator,  and  is  coming 
again  to  receive  us  unto  Himself  where  we  shall  be  with 
Him  eternally?  Christ  said  on  the  cross,  “It  is  finished,” 
which  meant  the  plan  of  salvation  is  now  complete,  and  we 
should  never  add  to  or  subtract  from  it.  The  Bible  does 
speak  of  “things  that  accompany  salvation”  and  if  our  faith 
is  real  some  things  will  follow  when  we  believe. 

Obedience  to  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  them.  We  are  taught 
in  the  Word  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  “those  that  obey 
him.”  Again,  the  words  of  Christ  when  He  says,  “Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.”  I realize  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 


many  voices  and  even  in  our  beloved  church  it  is  difficult 
sometimes  for  our  young  people  to  know  what  some  Scrip- 
tures teach  us.  The  forepart  of  1 Corinthians  11  is  one  of 
them.  I feel  that  a disregard  of  this  Scripture  has  opened  the 
way  for  some  of  the  questionable  practices  of  the  “Women’s 
Lib  Movement”  to  come  into  our  church.  I recommend  that 
the  book  Bible  Doctrines  written  by  Daniel  Kauffman,  be 
read  by  our  young  people  who  are  seeking  light  on  the 
Scriptures.  I do  not  claim  this  book  to  be  infallible  but  I be- 
lieve it  is  dependable.  The  manuscripts  were  examined 
by  quite  a few  church  leaders  before  they  were  printed. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  older  ones  should  read  it  again  so  that 
we  would  not  be  so  ready  to  reject  some  Scriptures  and  say 
they  are  not  relevant  for  our  day.  God’s  Word  never  changes. 

Love  is  another  requisite  for  the  faithful  child  of  God. 
This  is  closely  related  to  obedience.  Christ  gave  as  the  great- 
est commandment:  Love  God  with  all  your  heart,  soul,  mind, 
and  strength;  and  the  second,  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self. In  1 John  we  read,  “Whoso  hath  this  world’s  good, 
and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in 
him?”  Here  we  see  our  love  needs  to  be  expressed  to  the 
needs  of  the  whole  man.  All  we  do  for  God  and  our  fellow- 
men  should  be  motivated  by  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts. 

Another  check  is.  Are  they  exalting  Christ  or  themselves? 
God  alone  is  to  be  glorified,  and  since  we  have  nothing  that 
we  did  not  receive,  Paul  asks  the  question,  “Why  then  glory?” 
We  may  hinder  the  work  of  the  Spirit  when  we  allow  the  use 
of  too  many  of  our  “degrees”  when  we  serve  in  various  ways 
in  the  church.  Recently  I heard  someone  say,  “Those  things 
turn  me  off.”  Paul  who  had  more  degrees  than  the  average 
man  in  his  day  did  not  boast  in  them  but  said,  “By  the 
grace  of  God  I am  what  I am.”  Beware  of  the  man  who 
continually  points  to  himself. 

The  last  I want  to  consider  with  you  is,  Are  they  living 
a sacrificial  life?  Christ  though  rich  for  our  sakes  became 
poor  that  we  through  His  poverty  may  become  rich.  We 
must  learn  as  did  the  prophet  when  he  said,  “I  sat  where 
they  sat.”  The  Christian  has  a lively  hope  of  the  glories 
awaiting  him  at  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  but  the  way  of 
the  cross  is  the  only  way  that  will  bring  him  there.  In  the 
wilderness  temptation  it  seems  Satan  tried  hard  to  get  Christ 
to  evade  the  cross  when  he  said  all  the  glory  that  is  Christ’s 
due  he  would  give  Him  if  He  would  fall  down  and  worship 
him.  That  was  not  God’s  way  and  Christ  chose  the  way  of 
the  cross.  It  is  said  of  Christ  that  He  endured  the  cross  be- 
cause of  the  joy  set  before  Him.  Let  us  do  likewise. 

More  tests  might  be  given  but  if  one  stands  these  tests  I 
feel  sure  the  Spirit  is  working  in  their  lives,  and  we  can 
accept  them  as  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord.  Since  none 
of  us  are  perfect  in  these  graces  we  should  be  slow  in 
throwing  stones  at  others.  It  may  be  our  duty  to  play  the 
role  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  and  teach  them  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly.  If  we  do  this  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  try  to 
fan  the  flame  of  the  Spirit  that  it  may  shine  brighter,  God 
will  be  glorified  and  we  will  be  blessed.  — Titus  Martin, 
Bird  In  Hand,  Pa.  ^ 
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Excerpts  from  the  diary  of  Diane  Meager,  Goshen  College  student  on  the  Stu<ty-Service  Trimester 


Friendship  and  Love  in  Haiti 


Sunday,  January  1 7 

I have  been  in  Haiti  one  week  and  one  day.  I have  had 
so  many  thoughts,  so  many  feelings,  some  have  already  gone, 
while  others  still  tug  at  my  mind  — some  are  the  result  of 
my  being  in  Haiti,  others  come  because  of  my  being  away 
from  home.  . . . 

Haiti  has  done  funny  things  to  me.  I have  eaten  fried 
bananas  until  I don’t  want  to  ever  see  another  one;  I have 
heard  French  until  my  mind  felt  completely  defeated  and 
empty;  I have  seen  such  filth  that  I longed  for  streets  with 
flowers  and  trees;  I have  felt  the  presence  of  so  many  people 
that  I wanted  only  to  walk  until  I could  see  no  one  . . . 
this  is  Haiti.  But  somewhere  Haiti  has  given  me  other 
things.  . . . 

Like  the  little  boy  who  said,  “Miss,  give  me  5 cents,”  and 
made  me  think  of  Timmy,  and  how  I would  feel  if  he  were 
hungry  and  asked  for  a nickel  and  someone  turned  away.  . . . 
1 would  not  be  angry  because  Timmy  asked  for  money, 
I would  be  angry  because  someone  looked  at  him  and  ignored 
his  words.  That  little  boy  gave  me  something,  even  though 
it  saddened  me  — and  I gave  him  nothing. 

Like  the  peasant  lady  walking  down  the  side  of  a mountain 
— her  eyes  met  mine,  but  she  did  not  smile.  I was  invading 
her  dignity  with  my  bell-bottoms  and  my  camera  and  even 
though  I wanted  her  to  smile,  I thank  her  for  not  condescend- 
ing to  what  probably  was  my  smile  of  sympathy.  I will  learn 
to  meet  her  dignity,  better  prepared  for  the  rare  privilege 
that  it  is.  . . . 

Tuesday,  January  19 

Today  a little  boy  kept  asking  questions;  Paul  smiled  and 
said  he  was  a spirit  and  if  the  boy  didn’t  go  away,  Paul 
would  turn  him  into  a zombi.  The  other  kids  laughed,  but 
that  one  little  boy  was  scared;  he  didn’t  want  to  believe  Paul, 
but  he  was  afraid  not  to.  The  whole  concept  of  Voodoo  is 
almost  unbelievable  — and  it  fascinates  me.  For  me  the 
fascination  is  a joke  — for  that  little  boy  it  was  real.  . . . 

T hursday,  January  21 

Yesterday  I loved  everything  about  Haiti  — and  I was 
ready  to  start  looking  at  each  day  as  a real  privilege.  Today 
the  unsureness  came  back.  An  afternoon  in  Port  does  that 
to  me.  All  the  people  — everywhere;  they  exhaust  me,  and 
because  their  lives  are  so  different  from  mine,  they  make  me 
want  something  secure  again.  Yesterday  I thought  I was  at 
least  learning  something  about  maturity  — today  I feel  like 
a sheltered  19-year-old  who  can’t  comprehend  her  own 


feelings  and  who,  therefore,  runs  from  the  feelings  of  others. 
I say  I can’t  stand  it  when  other  people  are  so  quick  to 
generalize  — yet  I am  just  as  quick  to  make  generalizations 
about  those  people. 

Thursday,  February  11 

Today  in  the  mountains,  as  we  were  sitting  by  the  road, 
waiting  for  a car,  an  old  man  and  a little  boy  came  up  to 
us.  The  man  was  blind.  He  was  begging  and  he  was  bare- 
foot and  old.  We  ignored  him.  The  little  boy  was  bored  after 
a while,  and  walked  away.  The  old  man  stood  there,  with 
his  hand  out,  facing  no  one  and  asking  for  un  cadeau.  Some 
people  across  the  road  saw  him  and  laughed.  And  there  he 
was,  alone  and  nothing.  And  I pretended  he  wasn’t  there.  . . . 

Thursday,  February  18 

Walking  back  to  the  mission  home  tonight,  alone  and  full 
of  thoughts,  I only  knew  that  the  night  was  beautiful,  black 
and  starry,  that  there  was  a God,  that  I have  known  real 
friendship  and  love,  and  that  life  and  the  thought  of  having 
that  life  yet  to  live  was  nice.  The  thoughts  and  the  faith 
in  those  thoughts  were  simple  — and  I am  not  ashamed. 
Even  now  — those  are  the  only  sure  things  I feel.  There  is 
an  emptiness  tonight;  it’s  not  loneliness  or  Haiti  or  sadness. 
It’s  just  there.  And  I am  tired,  the  net  is  around  our  bed, 
the  others  are  asleep.  It’s  been  a nice  day.  And  I’m  ready 
for  tomorrow  — that’s  good,  because  sometimes  I’m  not. 

Thursday,  March  4 

Yesterday,  a mother  came  to  the  center,  walked  over  to  a 
little  girl  under  the  trees,  poured  something  from  a bottle 
onto  the  child’s  head,  walked  away — leaving  the  little  girl 
screaming  and  her  head  covered  with  water  and  green  grass. 
An  hour  later,  the  mother  came  again  — same  procedure. 
I asked  Marie  Lourde  why;  she  asked  the  mother  . . . the 
little  girl’s  eyes  were  infected  and  this  would  make  them 
better.  The  water  didn’t  even  touch  her  eyes,  she  just  stood 
there,  crying  with  her  tiny  head  full  of  green  grass.  . . . Oh 
well,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

Friday,  March  19 

Sometimes  I think  it  is  easy  to  be  nineteen;  to  still  have 
school  and  summer  days  and  freedom.  Sometimes  I think  it’s 
impossible  to  be  nineteen;  to  have  school  and  planned  days 
and  no  real  self- freedom.  I can’t  decide  if  I’m  too  young  for 
nineteen  years  or  too  old.  Mostly,  I’m  ready  to  start  listen- 
ing to  me,  and  maybe  I’ll  find  out  what  I am.  The  words 
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of  others  are  fine,  but  together  they  are  only  a myriad  of 
sounds,  void  of  meaning.  And  when  I’m  reaching  for 
concreteness,  I don’t  need  noise,  only  someone  to  listen  and 
to  give  me  myself  so  that  I can  find. 

Tuesday,  March  30 

Clemence  was  sick  today  — so  hot  with  a fever  and  what 
a cough  — it  sounds  like  croup  — and  she  held  her  hands 
to  her  throat  and  finally  the  tears  came  and  she  cried. 
There’s  no  medicine  to  give  a child  who  has  even  no  food 
. . . and  so  I held  her  until  she  fell  asleep  and  I gave  her 
my  orange  juice  . . . and  that’s  all. 

Thursday,  April  1 

In  January,  this  was  the  future;  and  questions.  Would  I 
be  me  when  April  came?  Now  I know;  I have  seen  too  many 
things  to  have  remained  completely  unchanged,  but  beyond 
all  the  superficial  ideas  and  thoughts,  I am  still  the  Diane 
who  has  some  questions  and  is  always  looking  for  a “why’ 
and  who  also  has  some  very  basic  and  important  securities. 
I won’t  come  home  a stranger  to  those  I left.  If  anything, 
I will  be  more  willing  to  share  . . . not  material  things,  but 


Attire:  184 

It  was  a real  close  race  but  God  lost.  Attire  won  — by 
three  references. 

“Now,  Shenk,”  someone  will  say,  “what  in  the  world  do 
you  mean  by  such  a title  and  such  a pair  of  opening  sen- 
tences?” The  answer  is  simple.  During  the  past  several 
years  I have  been  researching  and  writing  a thesis  on  “The 
Image  of  the  Mennonites  in  American  Novels,  1900-1970. 
The  thesis  was  designed  to  discover  how  American  novelists 
have  treated  Mennonites  in  twentieth-century  American 
novels.  Among  the  specific  problems  investigated  were  the 
accuracy  of  the  historical  settings  of  the  novels,  the  presen- 
tation of  Mennonite  beliefs  and  practices  in  the  novels  and 
how  accurate  these  presentations  were,  and  whether  or  not 
the  distinctive  Mennonite  beliefs  and  practices  were  given  a 
great  deal  of  extra  stress.  Now  (for  what  they’re  worth)  the 
returns  are  in. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  uncovered  is  that  in  the 
thirty  novels  about  Mennonites  that  were  dealt  with  in  the 
study,  more  references  appear  to  Mennonite  attire  than  to 
God!  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  novelists  as  a whole 
weren’t  altogether  fair  to  their  Mennonite  characters  and 
congregations  on  this  point.  That  is,  the  novelists  (who  were 
Mennonite  in  some  cases  and  non-Mennonite  in  others)  may 
have  thought  that  attire  patterns  were  more  interesting  or 
colorful  or  exciting  than  the  attributes  and  activities  of 
God.  On  this  basis  the  novelists  may  have  disproportionately 
emphasized  Mennonite  attire  patterns.  On  the  other  hand 
it’s  probable  that  the  authors  have  caught  the  point  only  too 
well  that  Mennonites  of  certain  areas  and  past  eras  actually 
stressed  attire  (in  sermons,  articles,  family  teachings,  and 


more  difficult  things  — like  feelings  and  respect  for  solitude 
and  trust.  I still  remember  the  lady  in  the  mountains  — her 
barefeet  and  her  basket  on  her  head,  and  her  dignity.  She 
had  no  material  possessions,  but  she  remained  a person  with 
her  dignity.  And  then  the  blind  man  — he  too  had  nothing, 
but  he  was  nothing  and  he  knew  it.  Others  laughed  at  him 
and  somewhere  he  lost  his  one  saving  grace  — self-respect. 
If  I have  learned  in  Haiti  — I hope  I learned  from  this 
peasant  lady  and  man.  And  I hope  I am  never  a part  of 
that  segment  of  laughter  which  can  destroy  so  completely.  . . . 

Sunday,  April  11 

It  is  late  now,  but  I don’t  want  to  sleep.  Morning  will 
come  and  then  Miami  and  all  that  evolves  from  it.  Home 
will  take  it  all  away.  The  good  times,  the  bad  times  — they’ll 
always  bring  smiles,  laughter,  thoughts,  but  once  I leave, 
I’ll  have  to  leave  things  here  — things  that  have  come  to  be 
a way  of  life:  Creole  and  always  the  touch,  the  blackness, 
the  simplicity,  the  poverty,  the  beauty.  How  does  one  go 
back  to  a land  of  white  proper  faces  and  lives,  and  not  feel 
lost?  I feel  lost  already.  But  then,  I have  learned  that 
good-byes  are  always  uncertain.  ... 


God:  181 

community  patterns)  much  more  than  they  stressed  God. 
At  any  rate,  the  final  score  in  the  thirty  novels  is  184-181. 

Three  things  occur  to  me  in  relation  to  this.  First,  we 
have  a public  image  as  a people  who  have  overemphasized 
attire  (or  who  still  do).  The  novels  have  helped  to  create 
this  image.  And  it  is  an  image  that  on  the  basis  of  our  past 
we  largely  deserve.  We’ll  have  to  live  with  it  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Second,  we  probably  stress  attire  too  little  today.  And  our 
deemphasis  today  is  to  be  accounted  for  quite  largely  by  a 
psychological  reaction  against  the  overemphasis  of  yesterday. 
A number  of  years  ago  I tried  to  give  a sermon  on  the 
“New  Testament  Teaching  on  Attire.”  It  was  as  exegetical 
and  nontraditional  as  I knew  how  to  make  it.  And  seeming- 
ly it  got  nowhere.  A wall  came  down  between  me  and  my 
congregation  from  the  minute  I announced  the  title.  They 
had  simply  had  a 40-year  bellyful  of  overemphasis  on  the 
attire  traditions  of  the  church;  as  a result,  it  was  now  al- 
most impossible  psychologically  for  them  to  listen  to  the  New 
Testament  teachings  on  the  matter. 

Third,  let’s  try  again  to  teach  and  preach  what  the  New 
Testament  actually  says  and  directly  implies  on  the  subject 
of  attire.  The  New  Testament  teachings  are  there  — on  sim- 
plicity, stewardship,  and  modesty.  Maybe  we’ve  been  quiet 
long  enough  now  (or  perhaps  too  long)  on  this  subject.  May- 
be our  people  have  recovered  somewhat  from  the  sermonic 
superbombardments  they  used  to  get  on  this  subject.  Maybe 
they  are  now  more  capable  of  hearing  and  pondering  what 
the  Word  has  to  say  on  this  subject. 

— Stanley  Shenk 
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What  to  Do 

When  Discouragement  Strikes 

By  Lester  T.  Hershey 


There  was  a rumor  that  Satan  was  going  to  have  a sale 
...  or  at  least  that’s  the  way  the  story  goes.  He  was  sell- 
ing all  of  his  tools.  On  the  given  date  the  doors  to  his 
storage  shop  were  opened.  Each  tool  carried  a price  tag. 
Hate,  envy,  jealousy,  deception,  lies,  pride,  conceit  were  all 
there  and  many  more  besides. 

Noting  that  one  of  the  tools  did  not  have  a name,  some- 
one asked  the  devil  what  that  tool  was  called  and  he 
answered,  "DISCOURAGEMENT.  “But  why  does  it  have 
such  a high  price?”  he  was  asked.  “Because  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  tools.  With  this  tool  I can  open  the  heart 
of  a person  and  get  inside,  something  which  I cannot  do 
with  any  of  the  other  tools,  and  once  inside  I can  manage 
him  as  I please.  As  you  will  note  the  tool  is  quite  worn 
because  it  has  been  used  so  hard.  I use  it  on  almost  every- 
one, but  few  people  know  that  it  is  my  tool.” 

And  as  the  story  goes  the  price  which  the  devil  had 
placed  on  his  tool  DISCOURAGEMENT  was  so  high  that  it 
was  never  sold. 

It  Is  the  Devil's  Tool 

It  continues  to  be  the  tool  most  often  used  by  the  devil. 
Do  you  find  yourself  sad  and  disconsolate?  . . . Do  the 
troubles  mount  up  until  it  seems  that  there  is  no  way  of 
escape?  . . . Does  your  husband  irritate  you,  or  is  your 
wife  a thorn  in  the  flesh?  ...  Do  the  children  get  on  your 
nerves  with  all  those  little  insignificant  things?  Does  every- 
thing which  doesn’t  go  right  around  you  cause  you  to  be- 
come discouraged  and  disheartened?  . . . Problems  with  your 
boss,  with  your  neighbors,  with  the  store,  and  so  on.  Do 
you  ask  yourself,  “Why  does  this  happen  to  me?  Why  do 
things  always  go  wrong  for  me?  Why  do  I feel  so  irritated 
and  discouraged  with  everything?” 

Spiritual  Life 

In  the  face  of  all  these  problems  I want  to  ask  you  a 
question,  friend.  How  is  your  relationship  with  the  Lord? 
I didn’t  ask  you  when  you  attended  church  the  last  time. 
Nor  when  you  made  your  last  confession,  or  if  you  are  ful- 
filling your  religious  obligation.  My  question  is,  “How  is 
your  relationship  with  the  Lord?”  How  do  you  feel  toward 
God  within  your  own  heart  and  soul?  Have  you  given  Him 
a place  in  your  life?  Do  you  consult  Him  about  your  prob- 
lems? Do  you  make  a habit  of  conversing  with  Him,  thus 
“unloading,”  unburdening  your  heart  through  prayer? 


Lester  T.  Hershey,  Aibonito,  P.R.,  is  speaker  on  the  Spanish  broadcast  Luz  y 
Verdad. 


God  Wants  to  Help  You 

God  wants  to  help  you  with  your  problems.  He  wants  to 
solve  that  which  is  causing  your  discouragement  and  de- 
pression. God  has  some  advice  to  give  you,  which  if  followed, 
will  fill  your  life  with  happiness.  He  will  make  life  easier 
for  you.  But  you  must  give  God  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you.  God  is  close,  very  close  to  you,  He  is  at  your  side  just 
waiting  for  you  to  call  on  Him.  When  was  the  last  time  you 
prayed? 

Christ's  Invitation 

The  Scripture  teaches  us  that  to  establish  contact  with  God 
we  must  accept  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  way  to  the 
Father.  Apart  from  Christ  you  can  never  establish  a spiritual 
relationship  with  God.  Listen  to  these  words  of  the  loving 
Jesus,  “Come  to  me,  all  of  you  who  are  tired  from  carrying 
your  heavy  loads,  and  I will  give  you  rest”  (Mt.  11:28). 

Are  you  tired  of  carrying  your  burdens?  Your  burdens 
are  those  problems  — big  and  little  — that  pile  up  and 
weigh  you  down  soul  and  body.  Jesus  invites  you  to  come 
to  Him.  Not  only  interpersonal  relationships  which  cause 
problems,  but  you  should  take  to  Him  also  that  pride,  con- 
ceit, those  secret  sins  which  have  piled  up  in  your  heart  and 
mind,  and  make  one  discouraged  and  depressed.  But  Jesus 
with  tender  love  extends  this  invitation  . . . “Come  unto 
me.” 

The  Solution 

What  should  one  do  then  when  discouragement  comes? 
The  first  thing  which  is  necessary  is  to  surrender  your  life 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  accept  Him  as  your  Savior.  The  second 
is  to  trust  His  advice  even  though  it  seems  contrary  to  what 
others  say  or  do.  The  third  is  to  accept  His  yoke.  When  we 
accept  His  yoke  we  learn  of  Him.  He  says,  “Take  my 
yoke  and  put  it  on  you,  and  learn  from  me,  because  I am 
gentle  and  humble  in  spirit;  and  you  will  find  rest”  (Mt. 
11:29). 

This  is  the  only  way  to  find  relief  from  your  burdens  and 
rest  for  your  soul.  With  pleasure  you  will  discover  that 
Jesus  will  help  you  carry  your  burdens.  You  will  enjoy  an 
abundant  life.  Trusting  in  Him  each  moment  of  the  day, 
looking  to  Him  for  the  solution  for  all  your  problems,  and 
waiting  on  Him  for  help  to  resist  the  devil  will  make 
possible  the  working  of  the  power  of  God  in  your  life  and 
you  will  know  joy  such  as  you  have  never  experienced  be- 
fore. Why  don’t  you  seek  that  relationship  with  Jesus  today? 

Scripture  quotations  are  reproduced  from  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  (TEV). 
Copyright  1966,  1971  by  American  Bible  Society  1966.  Used  by  permission. 
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Reconciliation  in  the  Bible 

By  Howard  H.  Charles 


Reconciliation  — is  this  a biblical  word?  You  might  be 
surprised  to  discover  that  it  does  not  occur  very  often  in  the 
Bible.  Check  it  out  for  yourself  in  a concordance.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  Bible  has  little  to  say  about  reconciliation? 
No,  there  is  scarcely  a better  word  to  express  what  the  Bible 
is  all  about.  It  is  one  long  story  about  reconciliation. 

Before  looking  at  that  story,  it  might  be  well  to  make  a 
further  comment  about  the  word  itself.  Reconciliation  has 
meaning  only  in  a personal  frame  of  reference.  We  do  not 
speak  of  a stone  being  reconciled  to  another  stone,  or  a 
crow  being  reconciled  to  another  crow.  Reconciliation  has 
to  do  with  persons.  But  persons,  as  we  well  know,  may  re- 
late to  one  another  in  quite  widely  diverse  ways.  Reconcilia- 
tion points  to  the  establishment  or  a particular  type  of 
quality  of  interpersonal  relationship. 

Now  back  to  the  story.  It  has  a beginning,  an  end,  and, 
if  not  understood  too  literally,  a middle.  The  beginning  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  God  made  man  to  live  in  fel- 
lowship with  Himself  and  also  with  his  neighbor.  Because  he 
would  not  do  the  former,  he  then  found  the  latter  impossible. 
The  biblical  word  for  this  is  sin.  The  result  is  estrangement, 
loneliness,  and  lostness.  The  meaning  of  this  condition  is 
written  large  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
whole  of  human  history. 

The  story,  however,  ends  in  a glorious  and  exhilarating  vi- 
sion. There  is  yet  to  be  at  the  end  of  time  genuine  com- 
munity. It  is  represented  in  the  closing  chapters  of  Reve- 
lation under  the  imagery  of  a city  in  which  God  and 
men  dwell  together  in  continual  meaningful  fellowship. 
The  original  purpose  envisioned  in  man’s  creation,  although 
long  frustrated  by  human  perversity,  is  thus  finally  to  be 
achieved. 

What  then  can  be  said  about  the  “middle”  of  the  story? 
God’s  attempt  to  create  community  in  history  is  focused  in 
the  Hebrew  people.  They  were  called  to  be  His  children 
in  covenant  community  in  order  to  bear  witness  to  all  men 
of  God’s  intentions  for  them.  But  Israel  failed  in  her  steward- 
ship, turning  her  back  on  God’s  servants,  the  prophets. 
Then  came  Jesus  who  was  God’s  Son  in  a unique  way.  In 
His  perfect  obedience  to  the  Father  even  unto  death,  fol- 
lowed as  it  was  by  resurrection  and  exaltation,  genuine 
community  between  God  and  man  was  finally  established. 
He  is  both  the  nucleus  and  the,  promise  of  the  community 
that  now  is  and  is  yet  to  be  in  its  fullness  at  the  end  of 
time. 

How  then  shall  we  characterize  what  the  Bible  has  to 
say  about  reconciliation?  Do  you  think  the  following  prop- 
ositions point  in  the  right  direction? 


1.  Where  estrangement  exists,  reconciliation  cannot  be 
achieved  unilaterally.  Mutual  action  is  necessary  if  fellow- 
ship is  to  be  established.  The  good  news  of  the  gospel  is 
that  God  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the  process.  The 
divine  action  finds  its  most  intense  expression  in  the 
advent  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  this  supreme  outreach 
of  God  to  us  we  are  invited  to  respond  in  penitence,  faith, 
love,  and  obedience.  When  this  happens,  reconciliation 
occurs. 

2.  Those  who  are  thus  reconciled  to  God  find  a new 
relationship  to  one  another.  The  righting  of  the  vertical 
relationship  is  followed  by  a change  of  horizontal  relation- 
ships. The  fellowship  of  the  reconciled  is  what  the  Bible 
calls  the  church.  The  church  is  meant  to  be  a sort  of  ad- 
vance exhibit  of  the  community  that  God  intends  at  the  end 
of  history. 

3.  The  church,  however,  is  not  simply  an  advance  model 
for  admiration.  It  is  called  to  share  in  the  creation  of  that 
ultimate  community  of  which  we  have  spoken.  To  us  is 
given  “the  ministry  of  reconciliation.”  Now  “God  [is] 
making  his  appeal  through  us”  beseeching  men  everywhere 
to  “be  reconciled  to  God.”  This  is  a present  ministry  both 
of  word  and  deed  to  human  beings  in  the  wholeness  of 
their  need  as  estranged  persons. 

Genius 

Someone  has  defined  genius  as  a man  with  his  heart 
harnessed  to  his  task.  No  matter  how  you  describe  genius, 
it  is  some  kind  of  superiority.  It  is  the  faculty  of  growth.  It 
is  the  reward  paid  to  men  who  develop  their  resources.  It 
is  the  answer  you  get  to  the  things  you  do  while  the  world 
loafs.  It  is  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  trouble,  dis- 
cipline, etc. 

Genius  is  talent  set  on  fire  by  courage.  You  can  develop 
genius  by  work.  Edison  says  it  is  95  percent  perspiration  and 
5 percent  inspiration.  It  calls  for  industry,  just  as  industry 
calls  for  genius.  It  is  the  power  for  making  continuous  ef- 
forts, or  perseverance  in  disguise.  Men  of  genius  must  be 
born;  it  never  can  be  taught.  He  is  gifted  with  genius  who 
knows  much  natural  talent. 

Genius  is  creative  imagination,  and  ingenuity  is  its  power 
of  insight.  It  is  power  to  create  ideas  without  struggling 
effort.  A genius  is  a man  who  shoots  at  something  no  one 
else  can  see  and  hits  it.  It  is  the  ability  to  go  on  when 
ordinary  men  say  the  battle  is  lost.  Genius  is  a curse  unless 
it  loves  truth.  — Christian  E.  Charles. 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


The  Letter 

This  is  the  letter  that  I did  not  write — 

Not  yesterday,  nor  days  and  days  ago 

Because  I could  not  tell  you  all  my  heart. 

Nor  how  1 mourned  with  you.  I did  not  know 
What  way  to  carve  the  words  to  make  them  tell 
My  thoughts.  I could  not  fashion  them  so  true. 

But  now  l find  a mold  to  shape  them  in, 

And  “God  be  with  you  ” I will  say  to  you. 

— Lorie  C.  Gooding 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Modern  pharisees  believe  it  their  moral  duty  to  correct 
people  and  make  them  good  by  criticism.  — David  A.  Mac- 
Lennan. 

o o o 

The  true  evangelist  forswears  all  pressure,  all  physical  or 
mental  bullying.  He  is  not  concerned  primarily  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  own  particular  religious  community  or  with 
success  of  his  own  techniques.  He  simply  knows  what  Christ 
has  done  for  him  and  means  to  him,  and  longs  that  others 
should  share  in  this  experience.  — David  H.  C.  Read. 

© o e 

For  a Christian  even  the  valleys  are  on  higher  ground.  — 
D.  Reginald  Thomas. 

© o o 

A woman  was  asked  if  she  had  yet  made  a long  trip  to 
California  to  visit  her  son  and  his  new  wife. 

“No,”  she  replied,  “I’ve  been  waiting  until  they  have  their 
new  baby.” 

“Oh,  I see,”  said  the  friend,  “you  don’t  want  to  spend  the 
money  for  the  trip  until  then.” 

“No,  it  isn’t  that,”  the  woman  explained.  “You  see,  I 
have  a theory  that  grandmothers  are  more  welcome  than 
mothers-in-law.”  — Selected. 

© o e 

A phone  operator  asked  a patron  if  he  had  the  area  code. 
“No,”  he  replied,  “just  the  usual  seasonal  case  of  hay  fever.” 

© © o 

When  John  Jones  took  his  hunting  dog  out  in  the  fields 
to  show  him  off  to  several  strangers,  to  his  amazement  the 
dog  pointed  at  one  of  them. 

“He’s  smarter  than  you  think,”  said  the  man.  “My  name 
happens  to  be  Partridge.” 

o o o 

Poor  workmen  always  criticize  their  tools. 

© © o 

Kites  rise  against  the  wind,  not  with  it. 

o o o 


A wise  man  will  desire  no  more  than  he  may  get  justly, 
use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly. 

o o © 

Returning  from  church,  the  meek  little  lady  said  to  her 
companion,  “The  minister  kept  talking  about  the  epistles 
this  morning.  I’m  ashamed  to  admit  it,  but  I don’t  think 
I know  what  the  epistles  are.” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  your  ignorance  is  so  refreshing,”  laughed 
the  companion.  “I  thought  that  everyone  knew  that  the 

epistles  were  the  wives  of  the  apostles.” 

© © © 

The  first  thing  a child  learns  when  he  gets  a drum  is 
that  he’s  never  going  to  get  another  one. 

o o o 

Kick-Bawl.  The  purpose  of  this  game  is  to  demoralize 
the  spirit  of  the  entire  congregation.  Only  a small  team  is 
needed  and  the  rules  are  extremely  simple.  Kick  about 
everything  that  is  done,  and  bawl  if  you  are  asked  to 
help.  — Naubinway  Church  Bulletin. 

o o o 

With  so  many  thousands  of  persons  traveling  by  plane,  it’s 
strange  nobody  has  figured  out  how  to  stick  a billboard  on 
a cloud. 

© © o 

As  all  the  children  of  a large  family  scrambled  into  the 
back  of  the  family  station  wagon,  one  of  them  called  out, 
“Whose  foot  am  I sitting  on?” 

“If  it  has  a brown  sock,”  came  the  reply,  “it’s  mine.” 

© o © 

As  the  mother  tucked  her  four-year-old  son  into  bed 
after  a trying  day,  she  sighed,  “Well,  I’ve  certainly 
worked  from  son  up  to  son  down.” 

© o © 

To  paraphrase  1 John  3:17  rather  freely,  “If  anyone  with 
a college  degree,  two  cars  in  his  garage,  and  a membership 
in  First  Presbyterian  sees  his  brother  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  who  makes  $20  monthly,  who  has  no  doctor  to 
turn  to,  and  who  knows  nothing  about  God’s  love  for  him; 
and  if  the  privileged  brother  ignores  the  destitute  brother, 
how  can  it  be  that  God’s  love  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
privileged  brother?”  — Harry  F.  Petersen. 


You  Can't  Fight  Progress 

A single  caveman  threw  a stone; 
ten  men  released  their  arrows; 

a score  charged  with  spears  outthrust; 

a hundred  bullets  thudded  deep  in  living  flesh; 
a thousand  rockets  carried  instant  death. 

A single  caveman. . . . 

— Robert  Hale 
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Items  and  Comments 


Recent  national  polls  and  surveys  dis- 
close that  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  prob- 
ably exists  in  every  junior  and  senior  high 
school  and  college  in  the  U.S. 

Some  sources  say  that  one  third  of  all 
youthful  "drug  experimenters”  become 
“regular  users.”  It  is  likely  that  many  regu- 
lar users  will  eventually  become  drug 
abusers  and  addicts. 

What  can  parents  and  the  schools  do  to 
prevent  drug  abuse?  Taking  measures  to 
stop  the  drug  traffic  — and  massive  educa- 
tion programs  — obviously  would  help.  But 
it  is  apparent  that  this  is  not  enough. 

I asked  Jeff  Ackerman,  a drug  education 
teacher  working  in  the  pilot  program  for 
elementary  grades  4-6  to  describe  the  most 
important  need  in  drug  control. 

He  thought  for  a while  and  replied: 
"Teachers,  parents,  and  all  adults  have  to 
learn  to  be  more  open  and  honest  and  show 
more  real  concern  and  love  for  children 
and  other  people.” 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Ackerman’s  comment  was 
echoed  by  New  York  drug  rehabilitation 
experts  and  ex-addicts.  Indirectly,  his  com- 
ments point  to  what  parents  and  other 
adults  should  not  do. 

Informal  “rap  sessions”  and  other  dis- 
cussions with  young  ex-addicts  showed  me 
two  simple  but  very  important  things 
parents  definitely  shouldn’t  do: 

They  shouldn’t  compare  a child  with 
other  children  who  are  smarter,  more 
athletic,  or  whatever.  They  shouldn’t 
overprotect  their  children,  and  “let  them 
get  away  with  murder.” 

Former  addicts  and  officials  continually 
stress  the  importance  of  adults  accepting 
the  child  for  “what  he  is  and  can  become, 
and  encouraging  the  good  that  is  in  him.” 

Also  stressed  is  the  need  for  parents  and 
adults  to  set  themselves  as  models,  to  show 
by  example  the  values  by  which  young 
people  should  really  live. 

o o e 

The  policy-making  General  Board  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  voted  to  divest 
itself  of  all  investments  in  corporations 
producing  defense  or  weapons-related 
products. 

And  in  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
action  of  its  kind  by  a U.S.  denomination, 
the  board  also  voted  to  sell  $248,813  in 
U.S.  treasury  bonds  held  for  “cash  flow” 
purposes. 

The  historic  “peace  church”  will  not 
purchase  any  new  government  securities 
that  may  channel  funds  into  military  ap- 
propriations. 

These  actions  came  in  an  effort  to  bring 
investment  practices  into  line  with  peace 


pronouncements  of  the  200,000-member 
denomination.  Since  its  founding  in  1708, 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  considered 
all  war  sinful. 

The  Rev.  Dean  M.  Miller  of  Lombard, 
111.,  moderator-elect  of  the  denomination, 
said,  “It  is  time  for  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  to  take  seriously  its  peace  posi- 
tion.” 


National  Decency  Reporter  gives  the 
following  quote  from  Billy  Graham:  If  God 

doesn’t  punish  the  world  today,  He  will 
have  to  apologize  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 


Cardinal  Leo-Joseph  Suenens,  in  a lec- 
ture delivered  just  before  his  return  to 
Belgium,  said  he  had  felt  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  work  “everywhere”  he  had  gone  in  the 
United  States. 

This  was  true,  he  said,  not  only  in  the 
charismatic  movement  but  in  other  move- 
ments as  well. 

The  cardinal,  who  is  Archbishop  of 
Malines-Brussels,  reiterated  the  theme  he 
stressed  in  other  lectures  across  the  country 
that  a stress  on  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
and  should  characterize  church  life  in  the 
’70s. 

The  present  is  a “new  charismatic  time,” 
he  said,  and  the  process  of  renewal  of  the 
church  from  the  inside  has  started. 


Current  magazine  reports  that  a group  of 
churches  in  Houston  made  a religious  cen- 
sus. Among  the  questions  asked  was:  “What 
prompted  you  to  select  a particular  church 
for  your  church  home?”  The  answers  were 
tabulated: 

— 3 percent  because  of  the  pastor; 

— 11  percent  because  it  was  near  their 

home; 

— 18  percent  because  of  its  facilities; 

— 27  percent  because  they  had  been 

reared  in  that  particular  denomina- 
tion; 

— 41  percent  because  a friend  invited 

them  to  attend  with  them. 


In  the  last  9 1/2  years,  the  Vietnam  war 
has  brought  death  to  about  44,000  Ameri- 
cans. During  the  same  period,  in  the  United 
States  240,000  persons  were  killed  by 
drunken  drivers.  There  has  been  moral 
indignation  concerning  the  Vietnamese 
casualties.  The  response  to  the  highway 
carnage  has  been  apathy  and  unconcern. 

The  Union  Signal  editorially  says  that 


it  is  encouraged  by  some  recent  publicity 
on  what  is  being  done  in  the  battle  against 
the  most  deadly  killer  in  America  — the 
driver  who  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
The  publication  cites  one  of  the  first  signs 
of  encouragement  as  the  open  recognition 
by  all  persons  concerned  that  alcohol  is 
a major  cause  of  death  on  the  highways. 

o o © 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  (Quaker),  has  called  for  full  and 
unconditional  amnesty  for  all  who  have  re- 
fused military  service  in  the  Indochina  war. 

In  a statement  issued  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  its  General  Committee,  the  committee 
said  that  “the  Nuremberg  principles,  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States,  the  USSR, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  and  subsequently 
approved  by  the  United  Nations,  em- 
phasize that  final  responsibility  for  partici- 
pation in  morally  reprehensible  acts 
against  humanity  rests  with  the  individual.” 

o o o 

A close  relationship  between  chronic 
alcohol  abuse  and  heroin  addiction  was  re- 
vealed in  two  independent  studies  issued 
by  the  Washington  Narcotics  Treatment 
Administration  (NTA). 

The  studies  — presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Washington  area  Council 
on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  — showed 
that  nearly  75  percent  of  heroin  addicts 
who  apply  for  treatment  in  the  city’s  drug 
control  program  have  an  average  of  nine 
years  of  alcohol  abuse,  beginning  at  age  14 
and  15. 

Of  the  group  of  addicts  surveyed,  36  per- 
cent said  they  had  been  arrested  as  a result 
of  heavy  drinking,  19  percent  had  ex- 
perienced accidents  as  a result  of  drinking, 
and  13  percent  reported  marital  problems 
attributed  to  drinking. 

O ft  0 

The  National  Survey  by  Hollywood  Social 
Studies  on  Sex  Crimes  reports  that  “the 
rate  of  forcible  rape  declined  1 percent  in 
the  five  years  ending  1963.  The  next  five 
years  (miniskirt  years)  the  rate  jumped  67 
percent.  Miniskirted  girls  are  more  likely 
to  be  crime  victims;  short  skirts  may  en- 
courage some  emotionally  immature  young 
men  to  commit  sex  crimes.” 

o o o 

Waterloo  Lutheran  University  may  follow 
the  example  of  other  U.S.  and  Canadian 
church-related  colleges  and  drop  its 
church  affiliation  in  order  to  qualify  for 
greater  increased  government  aid.  Only  11 
percent  of  the  students  are  Lutherans,  so 
the  transition  to  nonsectarian  status  should 
not  be  difficult. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Continentwide  Survey  Begins 


More  than  thirty  research  visitors  are 
spending  the  weeks  before  May  1 gathering 
information  for  the  Church  Member  Profile, 
a study  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  members 
of  five  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
denominations  in  Canada  and  the  States. 

The  research  visitors  will  visit  about  170 
congregations  in  the  Mennonite  Church, 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Church,  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church. 

Members  of  each  congregation  have  been 
selected  randomly  and  are  completing  an 
information  form  on  their  spiritual  pil- 
grimage, where  they  stand  in  respect  to 


Travel  Service  Finalizes 
Plans , World  Conference 

Apr.  17  and  18,  1972,  marked  a special 
spring  meeting  of  Menno  Travel  Service 
managers  to  complete  plans  for  travel  to 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Brazil 
this  coming  July.  All  MTS  personnel  serving 
MWC  travelers  including  Theo  Neufeld 
of  Menno  Tour  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay  were 
expected  to  be  present. 

Menno  Tour  is  one  of  four  Mennonite 
agencies  cooperating  in  travel  to  World 
Conference  in  Curitiba,  Brazil.  The  other 
three  are  Transceanica  located  in  Curitiba; 
Menno  Travel  Service  (Canada),  and  Menno 
Travel  Service,  Inc.  (U.S.A.). 

In  a recent  memo,  Rollin  Rheinheimer, 
MTS  Tour  and  Group  Specialist,  announced 
changes  in  charter  plans.  Instead  of  the 
previously  planned  charter  flights  from  four 
North  American  cities,  arrangements  are 
set  up  now  for  affinity  flights.  This  shift 
permits  greater  flexibility  by  allowing  small- 
er groups. 

More  than  200  persons  have  signed  to 
date  for  the  16  conducted  tours.  Each  of 
the  tour  group  leaders  has  had  experience 
on  the  South  American  continent. 

Rheinheimer  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  immediate  response  from  interested  per- 
sons. Size  of  tour  groups  is  limited.  Al- 
ready several  groups  are  accepting  only 
standby  applications.  Others  still  have 
openings.  MTS  is  also  well  equipped  to 
serve  the  individual  who  wishes  to  travel 
independently  — separate  from  affinity 


doctrinal  orthodoxy  and  Anabaptist  principles, 
devotional  life,  attitudes  on  peace,  and 
other  social  issues,  stewardship,  inter- 
Mennonite  cooperation,  denominational 
identity,  participation  in  the  congregation, 
and  participation  in  the  larger  society. 

Data  from  the  survey  will  be  analyzed 
by  National  Opinion  Research  of  Chicago 
and  will  be  studied  at  regional  workshops 
by  the  church  groups  involved.  Results 
will  be  published  later  in  book  form. 

Directors  of  the  study  are  J.  Howard 
Kauffman,  Goshen  College,  and  Leland 
D.  Harder,  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary. 
Funds  for  the  study  were  granted  by 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 


or  tour  groups  — with  his  own  itinerary 
and  travel  plans. 

Requests  for  travel  information  may  be 
addressed  to  Menno  Travel  Service,  102 
East  Main  St.,  Ephrata,  Pa.  17522. 

Peace  Section 
Meets  in  Canada 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section  held  its  first  meeting  on  Canadian 
soil  at  the  Fort  Geary  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Mar.  17  and  18. 
Though  Peace  Section  is  an  agency  of  all 
North  American  Mennonites,  it  met,  until 
this  time,  south  of  the  border.  One  evening 
session  was  given  to  specifically  Canadian 
concerns. 

The  discussion  of  Canadian  interests 
provided  the  most  spirited  encounter  of 
the  two-day  meeting.  Larry  Kehler,  editor 
of  The  Mennonite,  and  Ron  Hunsicker, 
Pastor  of  the  Charleswood  Mennonite 
Church,  described  what  happened  to  their 
congregation  when  they  became  concerned 
about  the  prospects  of  capital  punishment 
for  a prisoner,  Thomas  Shand.  Two  stu- 
dents from  the  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College  Peace  Club  presented  to  the  Sec- 
tion a copy  of  their  brief  to  the  standing 
committee  on  External  Affairs  and  Na- 
tional Defense  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
and  discussed  the  reactions  they  received 
during  the  course  of  writing  the  document. 
John  Wieler  of  MCC  (Canada)  reported  on 
work  among  the  disadvantaged,  especially 
the  native  Canadians  and  the  offenders. 


The  climax  of  the  evening  came  when 
Frank  Epp  and  two  refugees  from  the  U.S. 
focused  on  how  Canadians  view  develop- 
ments in  the  U.S.  Epp  emphasized  how  the 
dollar  crisis  has  exposed  the  serious  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  U.S.  which  is  a key 
not  only  to  American  developments,  but 
also  to  Canadian  opinion.  The  two  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Winnipeg  Committee  to 
Assist  War  Objectors  presented  a statement 
on  amnesty  for  war  objectors. 

Delton  Franz  and  Elmer  Neufeld  reported 
on  the  observations  and  findings  of  the 
Africa  Study  Tour.  Because  of  the  in- 
tricate involvement  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
in  the  economic  development  and  apartheid 
policies  of  South  Africa,  a committee  was 
formed  to  draw  up  a statement  of  concern 
for  constituency  education  and  witness  to 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  agencies. 
Peace  Section  will  discuss  this  at  the  fall 
meeting. 

Theodore  (Ted)  J.  Koontz,  Newton, 
Kan.,  and  presently  a senior  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School  was  named  associate 
executive  secretary  at  the  meeting.  At 
Harvard,  where  he  has  been  a Rockefeller 
Fellow,  he  has  specialized  in  social  ethics 
and  church  history.  Koontz  will  assume  his 
duties  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron 
on  July  1. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were:  William  Keeney,  dean  of  Bethel 
College,  who  enters  his  tenth  year  as 
chairman;  Feme  Umble,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
representative  of  the  Women's  Missionary 
and  Service  Commission,  vice-chairman;  and 
David  Habeggar,  General  Conference  repre- 
sentative from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  recording 
secretary. 


Bishop  Interviewed  on  TV 

“We  went  to  Boston  and  were  recorded 
in  a 30-minute  interview  on  Mar.  20,” 
recently  reported  Ivan  J.  Miller,  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  bishop  and  minister  in  the 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Della. 

It  all  began  over  a year  ago  when 
the  Baltimore  Sun  ran  a feature  on  Menno- 
nite life  and  culture  in  the  Grantsville- 
Springs  area  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
Ivan  and  Della  were  among  those  interviewed. 

Arnold  Zenker,  who  was  in  charge  of  a 
program  on  a CBS-affiliated,  Baltimore  TV 
station  read  the  article  and  invited  the 
Millers  to  appear  on  his  program  for  a 
thirty-minute  interview  in  Mar.  1971. 

On  Mar.  20  of  this  year,  Zenker,  who  had 
transferred  to  Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.,  invited  the  Millers  for  another 
30-minute  interview  recording  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  local  station. 

“We  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  to 
our  faith  in  Christ  and  our  commitment  to 
Him.  We  also  explained  various  aspects  of 
Mennonite  belief  and  practice,  including  such 
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Beth-Haven  Home  Opens  in  Hannibal,  Mo.  Luke  Birky,  secretary  for  Health  and  Welfare  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  speaks  to  the  crowd  estimated  at  1,400  persons  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies  on  March  19  of  Beth-Haven  Nursing  Home,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


Beth-Haven  Home  Opens  in  Hannibal,  Missouri 


items  as  our  commitment  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Christian  family  life,  church  life  . . 
concluded  Miller. 

The  Boston  program  was  telecast  the 
week  of  Mar.  27. 

Ashleys  Seek  New  Location 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

The  church  in  Latin  America  is  growing 
faster  than  on  any  other  continent,  report 
Cecil  and  Margaret  Ashley,  missionaries 
to  Brazil  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Church  growth  throughout  Latin  America 
is  currently  12  to  13  percent  per  year;  in 
Brazil  it  is  11  percent.  The  churches  re- 
lated to  the  Brazil  Mennonite  Conference 
(established  in  1957)  received  70  members 
in  1971. 

In  an  interview  at  Mission  Board  offices 
in  Elkhart  following  a three-month  fur- 
lough, the  Ashleys  indicated  that  they 
would  be  exploring  another  area  of  Lapa, 
a district  of  Sao  Paulo  city,  in  which  to 
start  a congregation.  The  Lapa  congrega- 
tion, formerly  pastored  by  Ashley,  now  has 
several  lay  ministers,  with  Cecil  serv- 
ing as  pastoral  adviser.  One  Christian 
worker  from  Lapa,  Waldyr  Golfetto,  is 
founding  a church  in  Parana  in  cooperation 
with  the  Witmarsum  colony.  The  first  mem- 
bers of  the  28-member  congregation  were 
baptized  in  1964. 

Youth  and  women’s  organizations  are 
important  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  Menno- 
nite young  people  meet  once  a year  at 
the  Young  Life  camp  for  leadership  train- 
ing and  recreation  in  a deeper  life  con- 
ference. 

Inspirational  meetings  for  women  have 
been  held  yearly  since  1969.  Beatriz  Rizoli, 
a schoolteacher,  is  president  of  the  loosely 
organized  women’s  society.  A bulletin, 
Boletim  Sofem , provides  further  contact 
for  women,  who  until  recently  have  had 
little  to  do  outside  their  own  homes. 

Bible  study  at  the  Lapa  congregation 
is  being  led  by  women  who  had  never 
spoken  to  an  audience  before.  The  Bible 
study  is  held  weekly  for  new  believers.  In 
another  area  women  have  initiated  a 
Bible  study  and  prayer  fellowship  once  a 
week.  Women  are  also  preparing  items  to  be 
sold  at  Mennonite  World  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Curitiba  in  July. 

The  Ashleys  have  one  son,  Marcos, 
in  fourth  grade.  The  family  returned  to 
Brazil  in  February.  Ashley  reports  that  the 
shift  in  leadership  pattern  at  Lapa  “had 
a considerably  wholesome  effect  on  the 
lay  leadership  in  particular  and  the  entire 
congregation  in  general.  Responsibilities 
that  heretofore  were  never  fully  assumed 
were  accepted  for  the  first  time.  Perhaps 
because  of  our  absence  there  were  legiti- 
mate’ lay  activities  for  the  first  time.” 


The  Beth-Haven  Nursing  Home  in 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  officially  opened  its  doors 
on  Thursday,  Mar.  30,  as  20  residents  were 
admitted.  A dedication  service  and  open 
house  were  held  Sunday,  Mar.  19,  for 
the  million-dollar  edifice  which  took  1 1/2 
years  to  complete.  An  estimated  1.400 
persons  attended  the  opening  ceremonies. 

The  facility  was  built  by  the  Mennonite 
Home  Association,  Inc.,  with  a $467,000 
federal  grant  under  the  Hill- Burton  Act 
and  $563,000  loaned  to  Beth-Haven  by 
13  financial  institutions  in  Hannibal.  The 
Mennonite  Home  Association  is  affiliated 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  Hannibal  is  a town  of 
20,000  persons.  With  accommodations  for  60 
residents,  Beth-Haven  is  the  only  pro- 
fessionally accredited  nursing  home  within 
a 28-mile  radius  of  Hannibal.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  building  on  Sept.  20,  1970. 

According  to  Peter  Hartman,  37-year-old 
administrator  of  the  nursing  home,  the 
opening  of  Beth-Haven  stemmed  from  fine 
cooperation  from  the  community  and  the 
Mennonite  Church  as  a whole.  Over 
$100,000  has  been  contributed  to  Beth- 
Haven  by  community  persons  and  organiza- 
tions, and  at  least  43  Mennonite  women’s 
groups  from  many  states  donated  more  than 
650  bed  linens  and  quilts. 

Hartman  has  been  administrator  at 
Beth-Haven  since  1957  when  the  Menno- 
nite Home  Association  initiated  the  nursing 
home  — in  a century-old  house.  This 
building  has  been  used  for  15  years  — until 
Mar.  30  — as  the  nursing  home.  Now  it  is 
being  operated  as  a shelter  care  facility 
for  28  ambulatory  residents. 

Staff  at  the  new  nursing  home  will  be 
about  30;  at  the  shelter  care  12  persons  will 
operate  the  home.  A registered  nurse  works 
at  each  location  coordinating  staff  assign- 
ments. 

Featured  speakers  at  the  dedication 


ceremonies  were  J.  P.  Russell,  director 
of  hospital  and  technical  services  of  the 
Missouri  Division  of  Health,  and  Luke  Birky, 
secretary  for  Health  and  Welfare,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions. 

Offering  the  prayer  of  dedication  at 
the  Sunday  service  was  83-year-old 
Allen  Erb  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  longtime  leader 
in  health  care  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Erb  played  an  important  part  in  helping 
make  Beth-Haven  a reality.  He  has  ad- 
vised the  planners  in  such  matters  as  secur- 
ing land,  funds,  and  community  support  — 
and  in  1957  made  a study  on  the  need  for 
a nursing  home  in  the  Hannibal  area, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
original  nursing  home. 


Dozens  of  women  across  the  Mennonite  Church 
answered  a call  from  the  new  Beth-Haven 
Nursing  Home  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  for  quilts 
and  linens.  Here  sorting  some  of  the  650 
items  received  are  Mrs.  John  Kreider  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  Yutzy,  members  of  the  Lyon  St.  WMSC 
(Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission). 
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Disaster  Service 
Signs  Agreement 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  (OEP) 
signed  an  agreement  on  Mar.  22,  which 
insures  swifter  relief  measures  for  people 
affected  by  major  natural  disasters  in  the 
United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  for  full  Menno- 
nite cooperation  when  a major  disaster  is 
declared  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  plus  mutual  planning,  exchange  of 
information,  and  continuing  liaison  when 
disaster  is  imminent. 

The  agreement,  the  first  ever  between 
MDS  and  OEP,  is  based  on  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-606). 
Under  the  Act,  OEP  is  responsible  for 
organizing  federal,  state,  and  voluntary 
disaster  relief  efforts  following  a presi- 
dentially  declared  disaster. 

Signed  in  a ceremony  in  Washington  by 
Nelson  Hostetter,  MDS  executive  coordinator, 
and  OEP  Director  George  A.  Lincoln,  the 
agreement  spells  out  ways  in  which  recovery 
efforts  will  be  tailored  to  serve  people  struck 
by  a disaster. 

OEP  signed  similar  agreements  last  year 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  These  agreements  insure 
against  duplication  of  benefits  and  services 
and  guards  against  discrimination  in 
disaster  assistance. 

The  written  agreement  includes  two  clear 
statements  that  protect  MDS  and  MDS 
volunteers  from  undesired  involvement 
with  the  government.  The  agreement  states 
that  MDS  involvement  with  the  OEP  is 
at  the  consent  of  MDS,  and  that  MDS 
will  field  “available  personnel,”  meaning 
that  the  volunteer  can  state  a preference 
of  activity  for  which  he  is  available  through 
MDS. 

Last  year  MDS  assisted  on  65  disaster 
projects,  ranging  from  the  Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake to  those  involving  only  one  family. 
Some  1,400  MDS  volunteers  worked  5,600 
days  on  those  projects. 

Cheyenne  Pastor 
Speaks  Out 

“Though  some  significant  and  meaningful 
work  has  been  done  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, an  insignificant  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  with  the  poorest  of  all  minorities, 
the  American  Indians,”  said  Lawrence  Hart, 
Cheyenne  Indian  chief  and  pastor  of 
Koinonia  Mennonite  Church,  Clinton,  Okla. 

Hart  presented  his  concern  to  the  MCC 
Executive  Committee,  March  21,  22,  in 
Akron,  Pa.  He  is  a member  at  large  of 
MCC. 

Pastor  Hart  raised  a broad  question  on 


MCC’s  stance  in  the  multitude  of  human 
problems  in  North  America.  “It  is  my  under- 
standing that  much  of  MCC’s  focus  has  been 
directed  overseas,”  he  said.  Narrowing  his 
focus  of  concern,  Pastor  Hart  continued: 

“ ‘What  has  MCC  done  for  the  Ameri- 
can Indian?’  is  a question  raised'  from  the 
floor  of  the  delegate  body  at  the  Triennial 
Conference  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  Fresno,  Calif.,  following 
the  MCC  report  there  last  August. 

“I  would  dare  to  raise  a dissimilar  ques- 
tion: ‘How  can  MCC  support  the  American 
Indian’s  own  effort  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
his  problems?’ 


Pastor  Lawrence  Hart  (right)  speaks  with 
Peter  Dyck  at  the  MCC  Executive  Committee 
Meeting,  March  21,  at  Akron,  Pa. 

The  total  population  of  American  Indians 
in  United  States  is  600,000.  The  average 
age  span  of  the  Indian  on  a reservation  is 
42.  For  Indians  not  on  a reservation  the 
age  span  is  53.  The  average  age  span  for 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  is  65.  Indian 
unemployment  is  4 1/2  times  higher  than 
the  United  States  average.  Indian  infant 
mortality  is  11/2  times  higher. 

There  are  210  tribes  in  United  States, 
of  which  63  are  in  Oklahoma.  Each  tribe 
has  its  own  language,  customs,  religion,  and 
government.  Anyone  with  at  least  one- 
fourth  Indian  blood  and  who  is  an  en- 
rolled member  of  a recognized  tribe  is 
considered  an  Indian. 

Following  Pastor  Hart’s  presentation, 
the  MCC  Executive  Committee  appropriat- 
ed $5,000  from  the  Voluntary  Service  in- 
crement fund  to  support  youth  activities 
and  to  finance  creative  arts  supplies  and 
recreation  equipment  for  project  PRIDE 
in  its  ministry  to  Indian  youth. 

Fighting  Displaces 
Vietnam  Worker 

Tom  Spicher,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee community  development  worker 
with  Vietnam  Christian  Service  stationed 
at  Dong  Ha,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
DMZ,  has  moved  to  Hue,  further  south. 
Most  of  the  Vietnamese  population  of 
northern  Quang  Tri  province  are  leaving 
the  area  of  the  present  heavy  fighting. 


Robert  Miller,  MCC  director  for  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East,  reported  a phone  call 
he  received  on  Apr.  3 from  Kevin  Byrne, 
former  MCC  worker  in  Dong  Ha.  Byrne 
called  in  alarm  to  say  he  had  been 
watching  the  news  on  television,  when  he 
saw  streams  of  Vietnamese  fleeing  Dong 
Ha  south  toward  Quang  Tri.  Among  the 
faces  in  the  long  line  of  refugees,  Byrne 
recognized  Vietnamese  friends  leaving 
their  homes. 

Reports  set  the  number  of  newly  dis- 
placed people  at  50,000  in  refugee  sta- 
tions in  Quang  Tri,  Hue,  and  other  places. 

“The  center  of  fighting,”  said  William 
Snyder,  executive  secretary  of  MCC,  “is 
the  Quang  Tri  area,  about  36  miles 
from  the  old  imperial  capital  of  Hue.  It  is 
possible  that  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
are  seeking  the  psychological  victory  that 
the  capture  of  Hue  would  give  them.  Hue 
is  where  eight  MCC  workers  survived  the 
TET  offensive  in  February,  1968.” 

Snyder  believes  the  new  North  Viet- 
namese offensive  suggests  that  the  next 
several  months  will  be  critical  in  deciding 
the  outcome  of  the  protracted  state  of  war 
in  Indochina.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
require  Vietnam  Christian  Service  to  make 
great  changes,  some  of  them  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  if  a war  situation  in  any  area 
makes  it  impossible  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  program. 

Bookrack  Evangelism 
Proposed  for  the  Pentagon 

A religious  bookrack  in  America’s  military 
center? 

Simon  Schrock,  Bookrack  Evangelism 
representative  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area,  met  Mar.  9 with  concerned  people 
of  the  Pentagon  to  explain  the  BRE  minis- 
try. He  hopes  to  place  a rack  in  the  Penta- 
gon to  serve  the  25,000  persons  who 
work  there. 

Schrock  first  shared  in  a luncheon  for 
men  in  the  Chief  of  Staff  dining  room,  and 
later  met  with  a group  of  people,  including 
military  personnel,  for  a midday  devotional. 

Those  who  attended  the  meetings  are 
negotiating  for  the  placement  of  a rack 
or  racks  in  the  Pentagon,  Schrock  says, 
adding,  “I  believe  the  chances  of  getting 
in  are  good.” 

Schrock’s  visit  was  arranged  by  a re- 
tired army  colonel,  Kyle  F.  Davis.  After 
the  meeting,  Davis  began  working  out  the 
details  for  presenting  the  BRE  program 
to  the  Pentagon  — negotiating  security 
arrangements,  locating  a hand  truck  to 
cart  books  and  racks  to  the  meeting. 

One  of  those  present  suggested  to  the 
group  that  a petition  be  started,  requesting 
“their  kind  of  literature.”  Since  the  meet- 
ing, an  Air  Force  lieutenant  requested 
more  information  from  Schrock  by  phone. 
Another  informed  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  Bible  Society  of  BRE.  Subsequently, 
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the  Bible  Society  called  Schrock  and  in- 
quired about  the  possibility  of  assisting 
in  supply  outlets. 

Bookrack  Evangelism  is  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  under  the  name  Life-Line  Book 
Sales.  In  1971,  21  district  Bookrack  Evan- 
gelism programs  involved  224  volunteers 
in  placing  and  servicing  racks  in  drug- 
stores, airports  and  the  like.  BRE  coor- 
dinator Ron  Yoder  reports  that  209,454 
religious  paperbacks  were  purchased  through 
Life-Line  Books  in  1971;  two  more  districts 
have  since  been  added  to  the  program. 

Italian  Evangelicals 
End  Isolation 

Small  groups  of  Italian  evangelicals  are 
overcoming  their  isolation  from  each  other 
and  European  Protestantism  in  general, 
reports  Elio  Milazzo,  speaker  of  Parole 
di  Vita,  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Italian- 
Language  “Words  of  Life”  broadcast. 

Much  of  this  isolation  existed  in  the  past 
because  of  the  fragmented  nature  of 
small  evangelical  groups  scattered  through- 
out Italy. 

In  early  1971  a committee  was  formed 
for  sharing  information  among  evangelicals 
in  Italy.  This  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin  and  numerous  meetings  among 
evangelical  leaders.  Elio  serves  as  chair- 
man. 

Radio  has  played  a significant  role  in 
unifying  evangelicals  in  Italy.  Elio  reports 
that  Parole  di  Vita  follow-up  has  nearly 
doubled  during  the  past  year.  A second 
Bible  correspondence  course  in  Italian 
is  almost  ready  for  release  and  is  expected 
to  increase  the  follow-up  ministry  of  the 
broadcast. 

Lapp  Addresses 
Student  Editors 

John  A.  Lapp,  dean-elect  of  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College,  told  student  editors  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  on  Mar.  24,  25, 
that  they  should  continue  to  speak  out  on 
the  issues  confronting  the  campus  and  our 
society. 

Lapp,  formerly  professor  of  history  at 
EMC,  addressed  student  editors  from 
Goshen,  Eastern  Mennonite,  Hesston,  and 
Bridgewater  colleges  to  kick  off  the  publica- 
tions conference. 

He  said  that  although  the  campus  press 
— like  other  campus  activities  — has 
quieted  during  the  past  few  years,  student 
journalists  should  persist  in  “telling  it  like 
it  is  and  like  it  ought  to  be.” 

According  to  Lapp,  editors  must  focus 
their  coverage  on  the  impact  of  events 
on  the  campus,  must  commit  themselves 
to  the  truth,  and  must  produce  publications 
which  are  dialogic  in  style. 

He  said  that  student  editors  have  exerted 


great  influence  in  revising  the  draft  laws, 
exposing  the  role  of  the  university  as  a 
party  to  the  military-industrial  complex, 
and  uncovering  social  ills  in  communities 
surrounding  campuses. 

More  than  40  students  attended  the 
informal  sessions  which  followed.  They 
discussed  in-depth  reporting,  yearbook 
trends,  photography,  and  production  prob- 
lems. 

In  addition  to  Lapp,  other  guest  lectur- 
ers were  Roy  Martin,  a free-lance 
photographer  from  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Ken 
Reed,  assistant  editor  of  Christian  Living, 
Scottdale,  Pa.;  Ellen  Layman,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  News-Record, 
Harrisonburg;  and  Jim  Ellis,  a commercial 
artist  from  Woodstock,  Va. 


Keeney,  Brandt,  Koehn, 
Peace  Committee 


The  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Fellowship 
(IPF)  which  met  Mar. 

2-4  at  Bluffton  Col- 
lege, Bluffton,  Ohio, 
elected  three  students 
to  the  IPF  Executive 
Committee.  Those 
elected  include:  Lois 
Keeney,  Bluffton  Col- 
lege; Leslie  Brandt, 

Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College;  and 
Dennis  Koehn,  Bethel  College.  They  will 
be  responsible  for  planning  next  year’s 
IPF  conference  and  the  total  IPF  program 
in  the  colleges. 

The  IPF  has  served  to  coordinate  the 
peace  activities  of  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  colleges  for  22  years. 
It  is  funded  by  the  Schowalter  Foundation 
and  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  and  the  Council 
of  Mennonite  Colleges.  There  are  15  mem- 
ber colleges  of  IPF. 


Lois  Keeney 


Communication 
Department  at  GC 

In  its  newly  formed  department  of  com- 
munication, Goshen  College  will  offer  a 
cluster  of  courses  next  year  that  includes 
broadcasting,  speech,  audiovisual  studies, 
journalism,  drama,  and  computer  operation. 

The  department  will  not  only  offer  a 
major  in  communication,  but  also  a co- 
discipline major  that  combines  communica- 
tion with  any  other  major.  A third 
feature  will  be  widening  of  field  work  possi- 
bilities. 

J.  Daniel  Hess,  professor  of  communica- 
tion, termed  the  expansion  of  the  speech 
department  into  a multimedia  communica- 
tion department  “an  important  way  to  put 
a liberal  arts  education  into  a deliverable 
package. 


“Goshen  College  will  give  students  th< 
chance  to  work  in  a live  laboratory  in  th( 
community,  instead  of  building  its  own  ex 
tensive  laboratories,”  Hess  said. 

Four  categories  of  study  will  comprise 
the  department:  principles  of  communication 
theory  and  philosophy  of  communication, 
media  studies,  and  field  experience  — with 
academic  credit. 

The  media  studies  will  be  expanded,  both 
on  campus  and  in  community  field  work  ir 
eight  areas:  broadcasting,  drama  anc 

theater,  communicative  disorders,  informa- 
tion processing,  journalism,  public  address 
visual  communication,  and  writing. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  role  com 
munication  plays  today,  the  co-discipline 
major  will  enable  a student  to  combine 
16  hours  of  communication  with  24  hour; 
in  any  other  major,  resulting  in  combina- 
tions like  social  welfare-communication, 
art-communication,  mathematics-communica 
tion. 

Current  campus  activities  related  to  com- 
munication include  WGCS  radio,  the  Goshen 
College  Players  drama  group,  studenl 
publications,  debating  union,  speakers 
bureau,  photography  darkroom,  and  com- 
puter operation.  Students  will  also  continue 
to  take  part  in  communication-relatec 
activities  that  extend  beyond  the  campus 
broadcasting,  speech  therapy,  local  news 
papers,  intercollegiate  debate  and  oratory 
art  therapy,  and  touring  drama  groups. 

Roy  Umble  will  head  the  departmenl 
of  communication,  including  Alfred  Al- 
brecht, Viola  Good,  and  J.  Daniel  Hess. 


MEDA,  Chicago 

Snowy  weather  cut  severely  into  the 
attendance  at  the  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  (MEDA)  Annual 
Meeting,  Mar.  29  and  30,  in  Chicago. 
About  30  members,  one  fourth  of  the  total 
MEDA  membership,  attended  the  dinnei 
meeting  on  Mar.  29. 

MEDA  approved  $20,000  in  capital  avail- 
able for  projects  in  Africa  at  an  earliei 
meeting  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  primary  aim  of  MEDA,  is  to  help 
people  help  themselves,  and  to  develop 
independence  in  projects  undertaken. 

Area  committees  reported  139  MED4 
projects  in  16  countries.  Opportunities  are 
being  pursued  in  six  other  countries  where 
MEDA  is  not  yet  involved. 

Officers  reelected  were:  chairman  — 

Erie  J.  Sauder,  Archbold,  Ohio;  vice- 
chairman  — Henry  J.  Pankratz,  Mountair 
Lake,  Minn.;  treasurer  — Olen  L.  Britsch 
Archbold,  Ohio;  members  at  large  — Petei 
A.  Enns,  Dinuba,  Calif.,  and  Milo  D 
Shantz,  Preston,  Ont.  Newly  elected  officer: 
were:  secretary  — Lloyd  J.  Fisher,  Akron 
Pa.  (Fisher  is  also  executive  secretary) 
and  member  at  large  — John  Weber,  Eph 
rata.  Pa. 
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EMC  Deficit  Reduction  Drive 

With  the  possibility  of  closing  the  1971-72 
fiscal  year  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
with  a $40,000  to  $50,000  deficit,  the  de- 
velopment office  is  redoubling  efforts  to 
communicate  EMC’s  financial  needs  to  alum- 
ni, churches,  and  local  community. 

“With  the  exception  of  the  churches,  the 
giving  level  of  all  constituency  groups  has 
been  down  this  year,”  Richard  L.  Benner, 
director  of  development,  reported  to  a 
special  meeting  of  faculty,  administrators, 
students,  and  trustees  recently. 

Last  year  by  Mar.  25,  total  current 
gifts  came  to  $134,580,  but  this  year  only 
$123,193  has  been  reported,  Benner  told 
the  group.  With  only  three  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  remaining,  some  $136,806 — or 


53  percent  of  the  annual  goal  — will  have 
to  be  subscribed  to  close  the  books  in  the 
black,  he  said.  t 

Myron  S.  Augsburger,  president,  asked 
faculty  and  staff  to  cooperate  with  a 
budget  freeze  of  instructional  supplies  and 
travel  that  could  produce  a $38,000  savings. 

Many  students  consented  to  raise  at 
least  $100  each  over  the  Easter  recess. 
Faculty  and  student  teams  are  being  formed 
to  contact  each  business  in  Virginia  with 
100  or  more  employees,  the  college  reported. 

A massive  community  drive  is  under  way 
during  April  and  May  under  the  direction 
of  a local  60-man  steering  committee.  More 
than  $65,000  in  gifts  has  been  subscribed 
since  its  inception  two  years  ago. 


MENNOSCOPE 


The  Paradise  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
s planning  an  all-day  homecoming  celebra- 
:ion  on  Sunday,  Apr.  30.  Services  are 
banned  for  9:00  a.m.,  1:30  p.m.,  and  7:30 
j.m.  Lunch  will  be  provided  at  noon  for  all 
desiring  to  join  for  this  fellowship.  Speakers 
vill  include  Milton  Brackbill,  Frazer,  Pa., 
vho  attended  the  Paradise  Church  for  a 
:ime  as  a boy,  as  well  as  others  who  will 
rring  greetings  and  participate  in  various 
vays.  A group  of  the  congregation’s  young 
jeople  will  present  the  evening  program, 
n the  spirit  of  characterizing  the  youth  as 
‘the  church  of  today.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Kaczor,  Paulinia, 
Brazil,  writes:  “Mar.  31  marks  an  All- 
Brazil  Mennonite  Day  of  Prayer.  In  various 
ireas  Mennonite  churches  will  be  together 
or  prayer  and  fellowship.  Our  concern, 
laturally,  is  our  pastorless  churches.  Another 
loncern  is  the  World  Conference  coming 
ip  soon.  . . . Apr.  28— May  1 is  the 
Brazil  Labor  Day  weekend  and  the  Menno- 
lite  youth  camp  at  ALVO  (Young  Life) 
ampgrounds  here  in  Paulinia.  Already 
muth  are  asking  questions  and  making 
)lans  to  go.” 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
?eace  Section  will  sponsor  a briefing  for 
•xperienced  draft  counselors  on  the  status 
>f  the  draft  in  1972  and  an  explanation  of 
he  new  draft  law,  regulations  and  proce- 
lures.  The  briefing  will  be  held  May  15, 
:00  to  5:00  p.m.,  at  the  Imperial  400  Motel, 
Chicago,  111.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  the 
iriefing.  If  you  wish  to  attend,  please  con- 
act  the  Peace  Section,  21  South  12th  St., 
ikron,  Pa.  17501. 

Approximately  one  hundred  youth 

rom  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Montana 
athered  in  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts 
sr  a “discovering  discipleship”  weekend.  A 
umber  of  participants  of  this  Feb.  25-28 
athering  were  asked  to  report  their  reac- 


tions to  this  experience.  Indications  are 
that  the  weekend  was  a spiritual  high  point 
for  many. 

Glen  and  Elizabeth  Good  write  from 
Longwy,  France,  “Since  the  beginning  of 
the  congregation  here  one  year  ago,  we 
have  had  eight  baptisms,  bringing  the  num- 
ber of  baptized  members  to  twelve  without 
counting  ourselves.  Five  of  these  baptisms 
were  a result  of  the  evangelistic  meetings 
held  last  fall.  The  congregation  recently 
ordained  Mr.  Antoine  as  an  elder.  We  would 
encourage  you  to  pray  for  our  brother  and 
his  wife  as  they  take  on  this  responsibility.” 

Omar  and  Lois  Stahl  from  Munich,  Ger- 
many: “Preparations  are  moving  ahead  to 
give  a united  Christian  witness  during  the 
Olympic  games  here  in  Munich  from  Aug. 
26  to  Sept.  10,  1972.  “There  have  been 
two  large  planning  sessions. 

Jose  Santiago,  pastor  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd Mennonite  Church,  a Spanish  church 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  informs:  “In  the  past 
few  months  we  have  seen  an  increase  in 
our  Sunday  School  attendance.  New  fami- 
lies have  been  attending  and  now  we  have 
four  new  families.  Each  Thursday  we  visit 
three  different  homes.  For  this  our  congre- 
gation is  divided  into  three  groups.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  working  with  22  new 
families.” 

Mrs.  Paul  Sauder.  343  W.  Main  St., 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Associated  Sewing  Circles  of  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference.  The 
election  was  part  of  the  121st  Semiannual 
Meeting  of  the  Associated  Sewing  Circles 
held  on  Apr.  1,  at  the  East  Petersburg 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Four  new  Voluntary  Service  unit  loca- 
tions were  approved  by  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  for  development  in 
British  Columbia,  Colorado,  Virginia,  and 
Arkansas  at  the  MCC  Executive  Committee, 


meeting  Mar.  21,  22  in  Akron,  Pa. 

The  Mennonite  mental  health  centers 
are  significantly  at  work  in  helping  offend- 
ers, delinquents,  and  criminals,  recent  re- 
ports from  the  centers  indicate.  Prepar- 
ing for  the  semiannual  meeting  of  Menno- 
nite Mental  Health  Services  in  Reedley 
and  Fresno,  Calif.,  Apr.  14,  15,  the  centers 
shared  their  experience  in  dealing  with 
crime  and  delinquency  as  a prelude  to 
planning  for  the  future. 

Three  carloads  of  persons  from  the 
Oak  Grove  congregation.  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  spent  a day  at  the  headquarters  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  17.  They  had  a profitable  experience 
touring  the  offices,  seeing  the  Board  at 
work,  and  in  talk  sessions  with  adminis- 
trators. 

About  20  MDS  volunteers  from  the 
Houston  Mennonite  Church  in  Texas  and 
from  a neighboring  congregation  in  Okla- 
homa worked  in  flood  cleanup  in  Houston, 
Mar.  24-26.  Rains  falling  in  Houston  Mar. 
21  and  22  raised  water  levels  and  affected 
about  400  homes  in  the  local  area.  Project 
foreman  in  the  flood  cleanup  was  Pastor 
Marlin  Kim  of  the  Houston  Mennonite 
congregation.  The  Oklahoma  group  came 
under  the  leadership  of  Oklahoma  MDS 
chairman  Dean  Schantz. 

John  L.  Frankenfield,  director  of  alumni 
relations,  is  Goshen  College’s  new  director 
of  community  relations.  John  K.  Hershberger, 
an  August  1972  graduation  candidate  and 
a resident  of  Middlebury,  (Ind.),  replaces 
him  as  director  of  alumni  relations. 


Frankenfield  Hershberger 


A $14,464  Public  Health  Special  Pur- 
pose Traineeship  Program  Grant  was 

awarded  on  Apr.  6 to  the  Division  of 
Nursing  at  Goshen  College  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  grant 
is  for  the  college  year,  1972-73,  and  may 
be  renewed  each  year  through  June  30, 
1977,  if  funds  are  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Verna  Zimmerman,  interim  director  of  the 
Division  of  Nursing,  said  the  funds  will  pro- 
vide financial  help  to  registered  nurses 
seeking  upward  mobility  in  their  profession. 
The  nurses  must  work  on  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing  degree  with  special 
concentration  in  community  health  nursing. 

Titus  and  Barbara  Kauffman  were 
called  to  serve  in  the  leadership  role  of  the 
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Alden  Mennonite  Church  near  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  Daniel  Yutzy,  dean-elect  for  EMC, 
is  the  present  pastor. 

Fourteen  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
students  attended  the  Crusade  School  of 
Evangelism  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  school 
was  sponsored  by  the  Billy  Graham  Evan- 
gelistic Association. 

Special  meetings:  Rufus  P.  Horst, 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  at  Cairo,  Neb.,  Apr. 
29  to  May  7.  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  at  Arthur,  111.,  June  4-18. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Eben- 
ezer.  South  Boston,  Va.;  one  at  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.;  eight  at  Hopedale,  111.;  eight 
at  Friendship,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio;  six 
at  Willow  Springs,  Tiskilwa,  111.;  eight  at 
Holdeman,  Wakarusa,  Ind.;  one  hv  con- 
fession of  faith  at  Warwick  River,  New- 
port News,  Va.;  one  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Marvin  and  Neta 
Faye  Yoder,  46-12  Fukuzumi-cho,  Toyo- 
hira-ku,  Sapporo  062,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 
Everett  G.  Metzler  from  Hong  Kong 
to  c/o  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.  17538  (from 
May  15  — June  15),  and  1918  Willow  Street 
Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602  (from  June  15 
— August  15). 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I have  before  me  the  Mar.  14  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald.  I notice  the  first  article  is  a sur- 
vey of  reader  interest  in  the  paper.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  I usually  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end  except  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
There  I look  at  the  names.  If  there  is  one 
familiar,  I read.  Yes,  I even  read  “Readers  Say” 
and  “Seth's  Korner.”  I read  “Seth’s  Korner” 
three  times.  I decided  (1)  that  I got  his  message, 
(2)  it  was  a message  1 needed,  and  (3)  I wished 
his  teachers  would  have  taught  him  how  to  spell. 
As  an  82-year-old  retired  public  schoolteacher  I 
notice  his  spelling.  , 

I especially  appreciated  Hubert  Swartzentruber  s 
item  in  “ Readers  Say.  ” 

Will  you  permit  me  to  remark  about  something 
1 did  not  notice  in  this  issue  of  the  Herald  but 
did  in  others  and  also  from  some  speakers  from 
the  pulpit?  When  I was  younger  we  were  for- 
bidden to  call  children  kids.  I used  to  teach 
my  pupils  not  to  do  so.  Of  course  times  have 
changed,  some  things  for  better,  some  I m not 
sure.  I once  read  an  article  in  Christian  Living 
written  by  mv  friend,  Robert  Baker,  about  A 
Preacher  That  Sold  His  Kids.  I know  that 
preacher,  I’ve  been  in  his  home,  I think  I’ve 
met  all  his  offspring.  I’m  sure  he  did  not  sell  any 
of  them  I also  have  before  me  a copy  of  The 
American  College  Dictionary.  In  it  I see  two 
definitions  for  the  word  kid.  One  says  a young 
goat;  a child  or  young  person  (slang).  I m the 
father  of  eight,  grandfather  to  22,  and  great- 
grandfather to  13.  To  me  they  all  look  like 
descendants  of  Adam  who  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  Gen.  1:26,  27.  Oh,  yes.  some  of 
the  boys  wear  long  hair  and  have  beards.  But 
they  are  still  not  goats.  — Harvey  N.  Yoder, 
Greencroft,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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An  article  appeared  in  the  Jan.  18  Gospel 
Herald  on  the  boycott  of  Pine  Manor  Inc.,  in 
Goshen  and  efforts  to  resolve  it. 

The  article,  written  by  Boyd  Nelson  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart.  Ind., 
stated  that  both  the  migrant  workers  at 
Pine  Manor  and  the  owners  of  the  poultry  pro- 
cessing plant  got  caught  up  in  the  system 
and  "in  a very  real  sense  both  Millers  (the  plant 
owners)  and  the  migrants  have  been  losers. 

What  is  said  in  earlier  portions  of  the  article 
does  not  seem  to  lead  to  a logical  conclusion 
that  both  were  losers,  although  if  one  brings 
the  perspective  that  the  migrant  system  of 
jabor  is  in  itself  evil,  this  may  perhaps  be  the 
conclusion. 

There  are  unquestionably  undesirable  ele- 
ments in  the  migrant  system  and  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  not  to  deny  those,  but  what  hap- 
pened at  Pine  Manor  cannot  easily  be  generalized 
as  occurrences  at  “just  another  migrant  camp.” 

This  writer  was  also  referred  to  in  Nelson  s 
article  as  having  interviewed  persons  living  at 
Pine  Manor  for  the  Goshen  News. 

The  interviews  with  the  persons  were  for  one 
of  a series  of  five  stories  that  appeared  in  the 
News,  the  others  concerning  the  four  other 
principals  in  the  dispute,  the  boycotters,  a com- 
munity Spanish-American  Committee  that  was 
working  with  the  Pine  Manor  residents,  the 
Annas  Millers,  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

If,  as  Nelson  asserts,  the  migrants  and  the 
Millers  are  both  losers,  then  the  conclusion  of 
this  writer  from  listening  to  those  involved  is  that 
the  losing  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  boycotters 
and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

This  statement  is  not  simply  made  in  criticism 
but  with  the  hope  it  can  be  helpful  in  bringing 
the  issue  to  a satisfactory  conclusion  for,  as  all 
connected  with  the  dispute  will  admit,  the  mat- 
ter is  not  really  settled. 

It  should  be  noted  that  migrants  and  other 
Mexican-Americans  began  working  and  living 
at  Pine  Manor  about  six  years  ago  after  a group 
of  15  persons  from  Texas  requested  that  Miller 
provide  housing  for  them  in  a building  that 
was  not  being  used. 

Miller  did  so  and  each  year  the  number  of 
migrants  returning  to  Pine  Manor  increased  and 
many  of  the  persons  became  permanent  resi- 
dents. Each  year  improvements  were  made  to 
the  living  quarters  according  to  what  Miller 
was  financially  able  to  handle. 

As  Nelson  points  out,  “Without  talking  to  the 
Annas  Millers  . . . they  [groups  from  South 
Bend]  announced  a boycott  of  Pine  Manor  products 
in  area  grocery  stores  because  of  what  they 
considered  substandard  living  conditions  at  Pine 
Manor. 

What  is  perhaps  more  interesting  than  that 
the  boycotters  did  not  confer  beforehand  with 
the  Millers.  They  scarcely  talked  to  the  resi- 
dents, who  were  caught  by  surprise  by  the  boy- 
cott as  much  as  the  owners.  The  point  was  also 
made  by  a leader  of  the  boycotting  group  that 
the  group  was  representing  itself  and  not  the 
residents  in  the  boycott. 

On  the  one  hand  this  may  seem  like  a noble 
gesture  to  simply  step  into  a situation  in  the 
name  of  “justice,”  however  it  would  seem  to  be 
in  order  for  someone  setting  out  to  help  another 
to  first  check  with  that  person  to  see  what  some 
of  his  needs  might  be. 

In  any  case,  the  boycott  was  not  really  effec- 
tive as  it  came  late  in  the  turkey  season  and 
was  not  carefully  planned  ahead  of  time.  The 
leaders  of  it  themselves  admitted  later  that  the 
action  was  more  * symbolic  than  an  actual  threat 
to  the  business,  although  the  possibility  of 
some  future  boycott  being  effective  cannot  be 
discounted. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  entered  the 
picture  after  contacts  were  made  with  members 
of  the  boycotting  groups.  A sizable  sum  of 
money  was  also  pledged  to  the  Board  from 


another  source  in  an  effort  to  mediate  the  dis- 
pute. The  solution  presented  by  the  Board  was 
to  construct  a low-cost  housing  development  con- 
sisting of  15  mobile  homes  and/or  modular  units 
to  replace  the  living  facility  at  Pine  Manor. 

In  exchange  for  such  a plan  the  South  Bend 
groups  agreed  to  call  off  the  boycott.  The  only 
problems  with  the  solution  were  that  Annas 
Miller  wasn’t  happy  with  it  and  the  residents 
of  Pine  Manor  indicated  a preference  for  then- 
present  quarters,  particularly  if  the  housing  de- 
velopment were  at  too  greaf  a distance  from  the 
plant. 

Miller  also  pointed  out  that  he  had  made  no 
agreement  to  close  the  living  quarters  and  noted 
a further  dilemma  in  asking,  “What  do  I do  if  the 
residents  beg  me  to  keep  it  open?  A leader  of 
the  boycotters,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  if  the 
living  facility  is  kept  open  this  summer,  he 
will  consider  it  “an  open  act  of  aggression”  on 
the  part  of  the  Pine  Manor  owner. 

The  mistake  of  the  boycotters  and  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  has  nothing  to  do  with 
presenting  a faulty  solution,  but  with  the  failure 
of  each  to  identify  with  the  party  each  said  it 
was  trying  to  help. 

The  boycotters  said  they  wanted  to  help  mi- 
grants yet  they  failed  to  contact  ahead  of  time 
those  they  claimed  they  wanted  to  assist.  The 
Mission  Board  came  into  the  situation  at  least 
in  part  to  bail  out  Annas  Miller  but  emerged  with 
a solution  he  didn  t like. 

There  are  two  wrong  ways  to  respond  to 
those  who  require  assistance  from  another.  One 
is  to  say,  “Solve  the  problem  yourself  because 
that’s  the  way  I had  to  do  it,”  and  leave  him  no 
closer  to  a solution  to  his  problems.  Another  is 
to  determine  what  is  best  for  another  and  then 
go  ahead  and  do  it  “for  him”  and  leave  him  no 
closer  to  a solution  to  his  problems  because  he 
has  gained  nothing  from  it  personally. 

The  former  is  the  approach  that  has  been  taken 
most  often  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
minority  persons.  The  latter  is  becoming  more 
popular  with  the  increased  attention  being  given 
to  these  problems,  but  it  is  no  better. 

In  between  is  working  with  the  persons  having 
difficulties  and  helping  them  to  reach  the 
point  where  they  can  face  life  on  their  own. 
It  is  also  more  difficult  than  either  of  the  other 
two  methods  but  that’s  usually  the  way  it  is 
with  something  that  is  lasting.  — Paul  Hersh- 
berger, Goshen,  Ind. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Alderfer,  James  and  Naomi  (Begly),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Angela  Kay,  Feb.  28, 
1972. 

Baus,  Gene  and  Marva  (Wyse),  Archbold,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Erika  Lynn,  Mar.  16,  1972. 

Benner,  Gerald  A.  and  Rhoda  (Alderfer) 
Ambler,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter 
Joanne  Carol,  Apr.  1,  1972. 

Gilson,  Lowell  and  Barbara,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
second  son,  Luke  Edwin,  Jan.  19,  1972. 

Hartzler,  Leonard  and  Judye  (Ressler),  Cal 
gary,  Alta.,  first  child,  Sharylee  Dawn,  Mar.  19 
1972. 

Hege,  Clair  L.  and  Shirley  (Routzahn),  Atlanta 
Ga.,  first  child,  Dione  Kamae.  Mar.  22,  1972. 

Hinz,  Walter  H.  and  Rachel  (Alderfer),  Har 
risonburg,  Va..  second  child,  first  daughter 
Rosalinde  Joy,  Feb.  20,  1972. 

Kauffman,  Dennis  and  Carol  (Lais),  Salem 
Ore.,  first  child,  Michael  Alan,  Mar.  15,  1972. 

Martin,  Richard  E.  and  Beverly  (Delegrange) 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  first  child,  Rachel  Mae,  Mar.  16 
1972 

Nafziger,  Paul  and  Ella  (Bontrager),  Archbold 
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Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Ann  Marie, 
Mar.  22,  1972. 

Richer,  Larry  and  Melda  (Nafziger),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Tonya  Leigh,  Mar.  19, 1972. 

Robertson,  Thomas  and  Verda  (Mullet),  Green- 
wood, Del.,  first  child,  Karla  Joyce,  Mar.  25, 1972. 

Roggie,  Donald  and  Janet  (Lehman),  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Dawn  Verna, 
Mar.  28,  1972. 

Salim,  Ali  and  Rhoda  (Buckwalter),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Ismail  Ali,  Feb. 
26,  1972. 

Shank,  Norman  and  Lucille  (Mumaw),  second 
daughter,  Elaine  Janette,  Mar.  17,  1972. 

Steiner,  Robert  and  Carol  (Bianchi),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Jeremy  Lee,  Mar. 
16, 1972. 

Yoder,  Richard  and  Sharon  (Yoder),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Ryan  Eugene,  Mar.  20,  1972. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Horning  — Gehman.  — Calvin  Horning,  Good- 
ville,  Pa.,  Goodville  cong.,  and  Mabel  Gehman, 
Mohnton,  Pa.,  Bethany  cong.,  by  Herman  F. 
Myers,  Mar.  18,  1972. 

Lengacher  — Miller.  — Glen  Lengacher,  Loo- 
ootee,  Ind.,  and  Brenda  Kay  Miller,  Odon,  Ind., 
y Tobias  Slaubaugh,  Mar.  25,  1972. 

Miller  — Shrock.  — Gordon  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Emma  cong.,  and  Wanda  Shrock,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Marion  cong.,  by  Paul  Lauver, 
Dec.  4,  1971. 

Rasmussen  — Martin.  — John  Rasmussen,  Ox- 
ford, Pa.,  Society  of  Friends,  and  Judy  Martin, 
Oxford,  Pa.,  Bethany  cong.,  by  Herman  F.  Mvers, 
Mar.  25,  1972. 

Steinke — Brubacker.  — Friedman  Steinke, 
Massey,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Kathleen 
Brubacker,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Robert  N.  Johnson,  Mar.  25,  1972. 

Tribble  — Troyer.  — Richard  E.  Tribble,  Jr., 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  and 
Marjana  Troyer,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Marion  cong., 
by  Paul  Lauver,  Jan.  1,  1972. 

Weaver  — Ginder.  — Gerald  L.  Weaver,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Millport  cong.,  and  Janet  E.  Ginder,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  David  N.  Thomas,  Apr.  1, 
1972. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brunk,  Solomon  Martin,  son  of  Samuel  C.  and 
Anna  (Shank)  Brunk,  was  born  in  Allen  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept.  11,  1884;  died  as  the  result  of  a heart 
attack  at  Elida  Mennonite  Christian  Day  School, 
shortly  after  conducting  devotions,  Mar.  3,  1972; 
aged  87  y.  5 m.  20  d.  On  Nov.  2,  1905,  he  was 
married  to  Magdalene  Stalter,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  Mar.  29,  1947.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Wilbur  F.,  Roy  E.,  and  Arthur  S.),  2 
daughters  (A.  Marie  and  Lola  I.),  10  grand- 
children, 10  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Reu- 
ben R.  and  Paul  W.),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Alice 
Hartman,  Mrs.  Emma  Shenk,  and  Mary  Brunk). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  (Timo- 
thy W.,  Gabriel  H.,  and  Anthony).  On  Sept.  1922 
he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Sharon  Mennonite  Church, 
where  services  were  held  Mar.  6,  in  charge  of 
Ernest  J.  Bontrager,  Paul  W.  Smith,  Joe  Bear, 
and  Gene  Crisenbery;  interment  in  Pike  Cemetery. 

Burkett,  Leo  M.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fremont 
Burkett,  was  born  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  May 
9,  1900;  died  at  Newton,  Kan.,  Mar.  20,  1972; 


aged  71  y.  10  m.  11  d.  On  Oct.  19,  1940,  he 
was  married  to  Dorothy  Troyer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (James  and  David), 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Mary  Friesen),  and  3 grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  23,  in  charge  of  Peter  B.  Wiebe  and 
John  Duerksen;  interment  in  West  Liberty 
Cemetery. 

Eicher,  Samuel  Ezra,  son  of  Christian  S.  and 
Anna  (Frey)  Eicher,  was  born  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Feb.  11,  1893;  died  of  cancer  at  the 
Lebanon  Community  Hospital,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
Mar.  15,  1972;  aged  79  y.  1 m.  4 d.  On  Sept. 
12,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Amanda  M. 
Breneman,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1939. 
On  Oct.  30,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Gerig,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Shirley — Mrs.  Joe  Gingerich),  2 sons 
(C.  Samuel  and  Duane  R ),  6 grandchildren,  7 
brothers  and  sisters  (Reuben  B.,  Andrew  C., 
Olen  L.,  Eva  — Mrs.  Samuel  Grieser,  Ruth  — 
Mrs.  Alfred  Nofziger,  Verna  — Mrs.  Earl 
Grieser,  and  Ellen  — Mrs.  Lawrence  Mull).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Bethany  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Mar.  18,  in  charge  of  David  Groh,  Donald  King, 
and  Verl  Nofziger;  interment  in  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Gerig,  Emma,  daughter  of  Christ  G.  and  Reb- 
ecca (Stutzman)  Nofziger,  was  born  at  Stuttgart, 
Ark.,  Feb.  3,  1891;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Home, 
Albany,  Ore.,  Feb.  11,  1972;  aged  81  y.  8 d. 
On  Feb.  15,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Martin 
C.  Gerig,  who  preceded  her  in  death  Mar.  1, 
1960.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mabel  — Mrs. 
Ben  Miller,  Frances  — Mrs.  Roman  Yutzy, 
Minnie  — Mrs.  Lloyd  Chaffee,  and  Mary  Gerig), 
6 sons  (Christian  E.,  Melvin  C.,  Eldon  L.,  Allen 
M.,  Elmer  L.,  and  Willard  P.),  and  2 brothers 
(Elvin  and  Ernest  Nofziger).  One  daughter  (Elsie 
Mae)  and  one  son  (Emery)  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  15,  in  charge  of  Verl  Nofziger  and 
Clarence  Gerig;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Lubbers,  Maxine  M.,  daughter  of  Alvin  W. 


and  Golda  (Smith)  Meyers,  was  born  in  Ottawa, 
111.,  Nov.  25,  1923;  died  at  Freeport,  111.,  Mar. 
4,  1972;  aged  48  y.  3 m.  7 d.  On  June  4,  1949, 
she  was  married  to  Clarence  L.  Lubbers,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Thomas,  Ken- 
neth, and  Jeffrey),  her  mother  (Mrs.  Roy  Tell- 
ing), a half  sister  (Mrs.  Ava  Kellum),  a step- 
sister (Mrs.  Jack  Linnerman).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  her  father  and  a half  brother.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Freeport  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
7,  in  charge  of  Paul  O.  King;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Magines,  Nora  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Tobias 
and  Rhoda  Jane  (Solon)  Hollcroft,  was  born  in 
Schuyler  Co.,  Mo.,  Feb.  12,  1885;  died  at 
Canby,  Ore.,  Mar.  19,  1972;  aged  87  y.  1 m.  7 
d.  On  Jan.  31,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Henry 
W.  Magines,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1948. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Ray),  2 daughters  (Frances 
— Mrs.  Edward  Diener  and  Ruby  — Mrs.  Otis 
Sanders),  2 stepdaughters  (Maude — Mrs.  Merritt 
Hilt  and  Velma  — Mrs.  Cletus  Wood),  15 
grandchildren,  47  great-grandchildren,  15  great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Charles  and 
Harvey).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a 
daughter  (Rose),  a stepson  (Elliott),  3 grandchil- 
dren, 3 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers,  and  4 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Hopewell 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  22,  in  charge  of  Sterling  Roth  and 
Lavern  Swartz;  services  were  also  held  at  the 
Mt.  Zion  Mennonite  Church  Mar.  24,  in  charge 
of  Allen  Zook  and  J.  P.  Brubaker;  interment  in 
the  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery. 

Maust,  Tina  Marie,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Carol  (Nissley)  Maust,  was  stillborn  at  Goshen 
General  Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  26,  1972. 
Surviving  are  one  sister  (Anita),  3 brothers 
(Brian,  Jerry,  and  Rodney),  and  her  paternal 
grandmother  (Mrs.  Emma  Maust).  Graveside 
service  was  held  at  the  Clinton  Union  Ceme- 
tery Feb.  28,  in  charge  of  Vernon  E.  Bontreger. 

Miller,  Ursula,  daughter  of  Noah  E.  and 
Sophronia  (Hummel)  Miller,  was  born  near 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Nov.  5,  1882;  died  at  the 
Comanche  Co.  Hospital,  Mar.  10,  1972;  aged  89 
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y.  4 m.  5 d.  On  June  6,  1907,  she  was  married 
to  Sylvanus  Enos  Miller,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  Nov.  15,  1971.  Surviving  are  2 children 
(Lahla  — Mrs.  Truman  Selzer  and  Sanford  E.), 
8 grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren,  and  the 
following  brothers  and  sisters  (Mrs.  Christina 
Garber,  Alf.  B.,  D.  D.,  Noah  T.,  Billie,  Levi, 
and  Harold).  Two  sisters  and  4 brothers  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Protection  Mennonite  Church  Mar.  13,  in 
charge  of  Robert  Yoder  and  M.  D.  Landis;  inter- 
ment in  the  Protection  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Sala,  John,  son  of  William  J.  and  Alice  Sala, 
was  born  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1903; 
died  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Mar.  19,  1972;  aged  69  y.  1 m.  5 d.  On 
Aug.  1,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Goldie  Shetler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 brothers 
(Ammon,  George,  Henry,  William,  and  Calvin), 
and  4 sisters  (Annie — Mrs.  Henry  Yoder,  Mrs. 
Maggie  Thomas,  Lizzie — Mrs.  Robert  Gindles- 
perger,  and  Mrs  Emma  McDaniel).  One  sister 
(Effie — Mrs.  Stephen  Blough)  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mountain  View 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
in  charge  of  D.  D.  Brenneman,  Duane  Oesch, 
and  Glenn  Roth;  interment  at  Glacier  Memorial 
Garden,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

Shantz,  John  S.,  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth 
(Wenger)  Shantz,  was  born  at  Cullom,  111.,  Jan. 
16,  1893;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Mary  Rutan  Hos- 
pital, Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Mar.  27,  1972;  aged  79 
y.  2 m.  11  d.  On  Oct.  22,  1915,  he  was  married 
to  Minnie  Christophel,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  June  19,  1960.  On  Mar.  12,  1962,  he  was 
married  to  Annie  Hartzler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 daughters  (Erma  — Mrs.  Earl 
Parkinson,  Ruth  — Mrs.  John  Adams,  Mrs.  Edith 
Grody,  Martha  — Mrs.  Ernest  Phillips,  and 
Bertha — Mrs.  Lester  Hochstetler),  one  son  (Roy), 
8 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Sadie — Mrs.  Henry  Koerner,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Wenger),  and  one  brother  (Alvin).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  29,  in 
charge  of  Eldon  King;  interment  in  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Weldy,  Paul  J.,  son  of  Amos  and  Sarah 
(Blosser)  Weldy,  was  born  near  Nappanee,  Ind., 
Oct.  4,  1907;  died  Mar.  15,  1972;  aged  64  y.  5 
m.  11  d.  On  Feb.  27,  1932,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Bleile,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Esther  — Mrs.  Leonard  Stichter),  2 
sons  (David  and  Joseph),  6 grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Bernice  Yoder  and  Mrs.  Twila  Burck- 
hart).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son. 
He  was  a member  of  the  North  Main  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  18,  in  charge  of  Norman  Lvndaker; 
interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  28-30. 

Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Rocky  Ford  Church,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  May  5-7. 

Revival-Evangelism  Centennial  meeting,  Masontown, 
Pa.,  May  6,  7. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  meeting.  May  12,  13. 

Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Goshen  College,  Pentecost 
Sunday  Weekend,  May  19-21. 

North  Central  Annual  Conference,  Lake  Region  Church, 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  June  8-11. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  East  Bend,  Fisher,  111., 
June  23-25. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference,  Guern- 
sey, Sask.,  July  1-4. 

Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Ohio  MYF  Convention,  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  July  7-9. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 
18-23. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Conference,  Harrisonburg,  Va.. 
July  27-30. 
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Is  Mom  an  Underachiever? 

By  Anna  R.  Detweiler 


“Me?  an  underachiever !”  My  indignant  mental  response 
was  evoked  by  the  smooth,  female  voice  coming  from  the 
image  on  the  TV  screen. 

The  slim,  young  woman  being  interviewed  was  plugging  a 
book  she  had  written,  extolling  the  virtues  of  out-of-the- 
home  employment  as  the  only  road  to  fulfillment  for  that 
“stick-in-the-mud,”  Mrs.  Average  Housewife.  Her  opinion, 
that  to  spend  all  one’s  time  keeping  house  and  caring  for 
children  was  a shameful  waste  of  a woman’s  capabilities, 
called  for  a defense  of  homemaking.  I had  considered  that 
my  sacred  calling  since  I had  said  “Yes”  to  that  special 
fellow  over  twenty-five  years  ago. 

“After  all,”  I mused,  “if  we  all  followed  your  advice,  we’d 
be  out  job-hunting  and  you’d  be  without  any  audience.  And 
anyway,  what  gives  you  an  edge  on  fulfillment? 

Which  Is  True? 

That  incident  started  me  thinking.  Was  it  true  that  most 
women  in  the  home  were  bored,  or  without  ambition,  as 
my  TV  friend  had  intimated?  Or  were  most  of  them  so  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  homemaking,  husband-keeping, 
and  child-rearing  with  all  its  attendant  joys,  sorrows,  and 
opportunities  that  they  were  reasonably  happy  in  their 
work?  If  so,  someone  should  come  to  its  defense  before 
the  future  generation  becomes  brainwashed  by  the  self- 
assured  pronouncements  of  my  writer  friend  and  many  like 
her. 

Was  mv  “enlightener”  from  the  “box”  of  the  opinion  that 
the  only  measure  of  achievement  and  fulfillment  is  a weekly 
pavcheck?  Well,  I could  think  of  a few  nonnegotiable  pay- 
checks  of  my  own  that  no  hard  cash  could  ever  replace. 

What  would  a baby-sitter  have  taught  my  little  daughter 
when  she  announced  brightly  one  sunny  morning.  Mommy, 
God  forgot  to  take  the  moon  in”?  I was  a science  teacher 
and  theologian  in  that  moment.  And  would  her  professional 
training  have  given  that  “disturber-of-my  status-quo”  the 
correct  answer  to  my  child  s later  query,  How  does  a fish 
go?”  Our  “barnyard  limitations”  game  didn’t  prepare  me 
for  that  one.  Maybe  I didn’t  know  all  the  answers,  but  of 
one  thing  I was  certain;  I surely  wanted  to  be  there  to 
hear  the  questions! 

Anna  R.  Detweiler  lives  at  Silo  Hill  Rd..  R.  1,  Dovlestown,  Pennsylvania. 


Why  do  some  women  feel  as  though  they  are  accomplish- 
ing nothing  praiseworthy  when  their  time  is  spent  caring 
for  their  homes  and  families?  Is  it  because  they  dislike 
cleaning  and  cooking  so  much?  Is  it  because  they  were 
never  trained  to  do  it  well?  If  so,  they  have  a good  reason 
for  wanting  to  get  into  something  they  like. 

Fulfillment  must  be  hard  to  find  in  work  one  does  not^ 
enjoy.  Have  we  mothers  failed  to  instill  in  our  daughters, 
as  well  as  our  sons,  the  importance  of  the  career  of  the 
homemaker?  Have  we  taken  time  to  teach  them,  even  though 
we  could  do  the  work  more  quickly  ourselves?  Husbands,  is 
an  extra  paycheck  more  valuable  to  you  than  your  wife  s 
presence  in  your  home?  You  hold  the  key  to  her  content- 
ment with  her  role.  Tell  her  by  word  and  action  that  you 
consider  her  job  the  most  important  career  in  the  world, 
especially  while  your  children  still  need  supervision.  Your 
attitude  will  make  all  the  difference  to  her. 

Is  it  actually  as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  my  family, 
as  I think  it  is,  that  I be  there,  filling  my  traditional  role 
in  the  home?  Or  could  a “substitute  mother”  replace  me 
and  accomplish  as  much  for  my  children  with  less  effort 
and  emotional  expenditure?  Will  the  generation  gap  be  wider 
if  I am  not  there  to  listen  when  they  are  ready  with  their 
confidences? 

Extra  Money  a Help? 

I know  that  not  all  women  who  hold  outside  jobs  do  so 
because  they  have  to  look  for  fulfillment  away  from  their 
families.  Some  do  not  have  any  choice.  Financial  need  dic- 
tates their  aid  to  the  family  budget,  although  in  many 
cases  the  extra  money  is  not  the  help  it  appears  on  the  sur- 
face to  be. 

In  their  research  on  the  subject,  Carlton  Smith  and  Rich- 
ard Putnam  Pratt  found  that  after  extra  expense  for  baby- 
sitting, transportation,  extra  clothing,  more  ready-pre- 
pared foods,  tax  deductions  (the  latter  depending  on  her 
husband’s  wage  level),  etc.,  only  about  one  third  of  the 
weekly  paycheck  remained  to  help  with  the  family  s ex- 
penses. The  thrifty  wife  may  be  able  to  save  almost  that 
much  by  sewing  for  the  family  and  doing  other  things  that 
the  mother  who  holds  the  steady  job  will  not  have  time 
to  do. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a study0  that  showed  what  the  ser- 
vices performed  by  the  average  homemaker  are  actually 
worth,  gave  my  ego  quite  a boost.  If  husbands  had  to  hire 
a cook,  governess,  housekeeper,  laundress,  seamstress,  book- 
keeper, and  chauffeur,  the  cost  to  him  (at  the  wage  levels 
of  three  years  ago  when  the  study  was  made)  would  be 
about  $150  a week. 

According  to  the  statistics  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  over  twenty-eight  million00  women  are  in  the  labor 
force  in  this  country.  1 realize  that  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  many  technological  advances  of  this  century  must  go 
to  them  just  because  they  were  in  the  offices  and  factories 
seeing  to  the  details. 

The  business  world  would  be  at  a great  loss  if  they  were 
all  to  suddenly  stay  at  home.  But  great  too,  would  be  the 
loss  to  civilization  if  all  mothers  quit  homemaking  for 
another  career.  Their  dedication  over  the  centuries  makes 
homes  more  than  just  stopping-off  places.  Their  wisdom 
ffs  vital  to  the  training  of  our  youth  as  they  become  adults 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

What  the  homemaking  profession  needs  is  a good  public 
relations  man  or  woman).  Our  image  seems  to  need  some 
revitalizing!  Maybe  a college  degree  in  homemaking  should 
be  a prerequisite  to  obtaining  a marriage  license.  That  seems 
to  give  other  professions  the  status  they  enjoy.  A lot  of 
husbands  would  probably  have  a happier  first  year,  too. 

Just  a Housewife? 

If  we  expect  the  general  public  to  think  of  us  with  a 
little  more  respect,  we  ought  to  do  away  with  that  stock 
answer,  “I’m  just  a housewife.”  The  next  time  I’m  asked 
to  state  my  occupation  I may  write  “world-shaper,”  or 
how  about  “president-maker”?  (Some  mother  had  that 
responsibility,  you  know.)  What  do  you  think  that  will  do 
for  our  image? 

People  write  books  about  other  professions;  why  not  write 
one  telling  all  the  advantages  of  ours?  A good  title  might 
be,  “Do  You  Want  to  Rule  the  World?”  Do  you  think  that 
would  make  it  a best-seller?  Indirectly,  the  housewife 
and  mother,  as  she  influences  her  children  for  good  or  bad, 
determines  the  shape  the  world  will  be  in  thirty  years 
from  now.  I think  we  have  forgotten  that  “the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle,  rules  the  world.”  Hearing  that,  would  any- 
one dare  to  call  Mom  an  underachiever? 

Do  you  enjoy  a challenge?  Then  homemaking  is  for  you! 
All  your  abilities  and  intellect  will  be  needed.  For  instance, 
do  you  like  to  teach?  Mothers  need  to  be  good  at  that.  And 
when  your  family  can  spare  you,  your  church  always  needs 
teachers  who  love  and  understand  children.  Were  you  a nurse 
before  marriage?  Your  family  will  be  lucky.  Your  skill  will 
be  needed  many  times. 

Are  you  interested  in  social  work?  Your  training  will  be 
useful  in  your  home  and  in  neighborhood  projects.  Volun- 
teers with  new  ideas  are  always  called  upon  in  the  PTA. 


Leaders  are  in  demand  for  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs,  etc.  Your 
reward  is  the  friendship  of  these  youngsters  as  they  be- 
come responsible  adults. 

Does  your  talent  lie  in  interior  decoration?  Do  you  like  to 
design  clothes?  You  will  find  real  satisfaction  and  your  home 
and  family  will  reap  the  benefits  as  you  use  these  talents 
for  them.  Doesn’t  homemaking  sound  interesting?  What  other 
profession  can  match  it  for  variety? 

However,  the  homemaker  needs  to  have  flexibility.  House- 
work cannot  always  be  finished  by  the  clock.  When  my 
neatly  planned  schedule  expired  in  the  face  of  endless  inter- 
ruptions, I sometimes  envied  the  office  workers  their 
orderly  routine.  But  envy  faded  quickly  when  Daughter 
flattered  my  creative  ability  with  her  request  that  I make 
her  a dress  “so  it  can  be  the  way  I want  it,”  and  Son  did 
the  same  for  my  intellect  with  “Oh,  Mom,  have  you  seen 
anything  on  South  American  politics  lately,  that  I could  use 
for  my  term  paper?”  Ah,  Friend,  all  too  soon  these  privi- 
leges (did  I call  them  interruptions?)  will  be  gone  and  then 
perhaps  I’ll  get  a second-best  job  for  my  fulfillment. 

That  was  no  underachiever  that  King  Solomon  wrote 
about  in  Proverbs  31:28  when  he  said,  “Her  children  arise 
up,  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth 
her.”  What  more  would  any  woman  want?  That  s 
fulfillment!  ^ 

* Farm  Journal,  January  1967. 

* * Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics,  1967. 


Ask  of  Him 

By  Lorie  Gooding 

He  is  a great  God,  and  can  do  great  things. 

He  lifts  the  mountains  up,  and  pours  the  sea 
into  its  bowl.  He  gives  the  eagle  wings. 

What  is  there  that  He  could  not  do  for  thee? 

He  lights  the  stars  and  sets  the  sun  ablaze 
above  the  clouds  in  heaven’s  shimmering  blue. 
He  guides  the  planets,  measures  all  their  ways. 
Is  anything  too  great  for  Him  to  do? 

The  crystal  dewdrop  and  the  tiniest  flower 
He  made,  and  little  moths  that  float  on  air. 

No  blade  of  grass  can  spring  without  His  power. 
Is  anything  too  small  to  know  His  care? 

His  love  is  hope  and  comfort,  joy  and  light, 
proven  by  Bethlehem  and  Calvary, 
and  constant  providence  by  day  and  night. 
What  is  there  that  He  would  not  do  for  thee? 
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Say  Something  Nice 

By  Morris  Chalfant 


Storybooks  often  say,  “And  they  lived  happily  forever 
after.”  That  may  be  the  storybook  ending,  but  the  wedding 
is  really  just  the  beginning.  How  can  the  couple  who  are 
“no  longer  two  but  one”  realize  fully  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  their  wedding  day? 

There  are  some  things  you  can  and  should  find  out  before 
marriage.  You  may  remember  the  story  of  the  little  boy 
who  wrote  in  a theme  about  Benjamin  Franklin,  “Benjamin 
Franklin  was  born  in  Boston  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  have  any  sense  he  moved  to  Philadelphia.  He 
was  hungry  so  he  bought  a loaf  of  bread  and  walked  down 
the  street  with  the  loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm.  A young 
lady  he  passed  laughed  at  him,  so  he  married  her  and  dis- 
covered electricity.”  After  you  get  married  you  discover 
many  things  you  did  not  know  before. 

“Staying  home  with  a small  baby  can  be  lonelier  than  liv- 
ing on  the  frontier  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  dwelling, 
because  on  the  frontier  one’s  husband  was  there,  too.” 

Very  often  before  young  people  are  married,  they  are 
apt  to  think  of  married  life  in  terms  of  a moonlight  stroll 
by  the  lake  or  an  evening  together  with  quiet  music  on 
the  record  player.  The  facts  are  that  very  often  such  ideas 
are  washed  out  in  tears  before  the  first  month  comes  to  its 
close. 

Never  forget  that  marital  difficulty  too  often  begins  when 
one  partner  takes  the  other  for  granted.  The  little  kindnesses 
are  neglected,  the  little  courtesies  are  overlooked,  the 
scrupulous  care  of  person  and  clothing  is  given  up,  and  soon 
a wide  chasm  of  misunderstanding  separates  those  who  once 
were  knit  together  in  a beautiful  fellowship  of  love. 

Some  years  ago  a couple  were  about  to  celebrate  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  and  a local  newspaper  sent  out 
a reporter  for  an  interview.  The  husband  was  at  home. 

“What  is  your  recipe  for  a long,  happy  marriage?”  the 
reporter  asked. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  young  fellow,”  the  old  gentleman 
said  slowly.  “I  was  an  orphan,  and  I always  had  to  work 
pretty  hard  for  my  board  and  keep.  I never  even  looked  at 
a girl  until  I was  grown. 

“Sarah  was  the  first  one  I ever  kept  company  with.  When 
she  maneuvered  me  into  proposing,  I was  scared  stiff,  but 
after  the  wedding  her  Pa  took  me  aside  and  handed  me  a 
little  package.  ‘Here  is  all  you  really  need  to  know,’  he  said. 
And  this  is  it." 

He  reached  for  a large  gold  watch  in  his  pocket,  opened 
it,  and  handed  it  to  the  reporter.  There  across  the  face  of 
the  watch,  where  he  could  see  it  a dozen  times  a day, 


were  written  these  words,  “ Say  something  nice  to  Sarah.” 

Too  simple  to  work?  Just  remember  that  great  happiness 
is  made  up  of  little  kindnesses.  It  is  also  true  that  a lack  of 
appreciation  in  small  things  may  grow  until  it  becomes  a 
great  divisive  factor. 

Sometimes  doors  are  opened  that  allow  things  to  escape 
from  our  homes.  Love  may  go  from  a home  and  one  some- 
times is  hard  put  to  find  the  exact  door  that  was  used  to 
ease  it  out. 

A wife  said,  “I  don’t  know  when  John  stopped  loving  me. 
He  says  he  still  loves  me  — once  in  a while  when  I’m  real 
sick  and  he  thinks  I might  die.  But  when  I’m  better  he^ 
never  says  anything  about  it.  I think  I first  noticed  it  when 
he  didn’t  kiss  me  good-bye  in  the  morning.  When  I men- 
tioned it  he  said  that  was  OK  for  when  we  first  married  but 
it  didn’t  mean  so  much  now.” 

Love  is  won  in  the  first  place  and  it  takes  constant  care 
to  keep  it.  Doors  often  are  left  dangerously  open  for  it  to 
walk  out. 

It  takes  such  little  things  to  keep  the  doors  closed  and  to 
keep  love  in.  A new  book,  a dainty  hanky,  a few  flowers 
help  to  keep  love  alive  in  many  a woman’s  heart.  A favorite 
dinner,  or  any  extra  consideration  — when  it  is  evident  a 
man  is  more  than  usually  tired  — can  keep  the  door  locked 
tight  and  keep  love  inside. 

Simple  things?  But  they  work  — especially  when  they  go 
hand  in  hand  in  a walk  with  God.  ^1 


The  Bread,  the  Cup 

Receive  ye  the  bread, 

Consider  the  cup. 

Remembering  the  pain 
We  have  been  relieved  of  — 

The  Christ  who  shed  the  blood 

And  the  broken  body  that  redeemed  us. 

Today  we  receive  the  bread, 

Consider  the  cup. 

The  blessing  of  forgiveness 
And  the  joy  in  service. 

— Mary  Alice  Holden 
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Editorials 


The  Curse  of  Alcoholism 


Drinking  of  alcohol  has  emerged  as  socially  acceptable. 
With  drinking  moving  from  the  old  saloon  to  the  private 
clubs  and  home  parties  it  is  now  an  expected  thing  in  en- 
tertaining, personal  celebrations,  and  business  promotion. 

Promotion  of  alcohol  says  it’s  the  “in”  thing.  So  even 
children  try  to  prove  selfhood  and  try  to  identify  with  peers 
and  parents  by  drinking  parties.  Alcohol  is  a major  factor 
in  the  growing  number  of  broken  homes  and  work 
relationships.  Weary  executives,  fighting  for  position,  fre- 
quently become  addicted.  All  kinds  of  levels  of  persons,  in 
an  effort  to  cover  up  fear,  fill  their  idle  hours  by  drinking, 
hoping  to  wash  away  worries.  Even  some  Christians  who 
have  need  for  ego  props  and  a craving  for  social  acceptance 
fall  under  this  demon  which  destroys  and  offers  nothing 
f'good. 

Skilled  advertisements  and  clever  commercials  picture 
drinking  as  the  stairway  to  stardom  and  success.  Personal 
fulfillment  is  determined  by  the  noonday  Martini,  the  happy 
hour  highball,  and  the  bedtime  nightcap.  Simple  honesty 
would  demand  a visit  to  the  skid  rows  in  every  city,  to  the 
hospitals,  courts,  and  treatment  centers  to  visualize  the  misery, 
conflict,  and  suffering  caused  by  alcohol. 

Alcoholism  is  the  third  largest  health  problem  in  America. 
America  spends  three  times  as  much  for  alcohol  as  for 
education.  In  addition  excessive  drinking  costs  America  $30 
million  a year  in  medical  services,  $30  million  a year  in  jail 
maintenance,  $100  million  in  accidents,  $500  million  in  in- 
come losses,  and  $2  billion  a year  in  absenteeism.  And  this 
says  nothing  about  the  waste  of  human  life  and  the  amount 
of  human  suffering  which  includes  more  than  28,000  traffic 
deaths  a year  caused  by  drinking  drivers.  Forty  percent  of  the 
deaths  are  innocent  victims. 

Alcohol  is  a depressant  which  acts  as  an  anesthetic  to  the 
nervous  system.  Being  a liquid  it  is  quickly  absorbed  in  the 
stomach  and  disseminated  by  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  depresses  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain  includ- 
ing good  judgment  and  self-control.  Brain  cells  are  destroyed 
with  each  drink  and  the  motor  functions  of  the  body  are 
usually  recessed. 

At  least  twenty  million  Americans  are  seriously  affected  by 
drinking.  Approximately  seven  million  are  classified  as  al- 
coholics. According  to  Howard  J.  Clinebell,  Jr.,  in  Under- 
standing and  Counseling  the  Alcoholic,  “a  person  is  an  al- 
coholic if  one  or  more  of  his  major  adjustments  in  living 
— health,  vocational,  social,  or  marital  — is  periodically  or 
continuously  hampered  by  drinking.  Summing  up  the 
many,  many  definitions  of  what  alcoholism  is,  one  might 
say  that  one  is  an  alcoholic  when  he  is  consistently  unable 
to  refrain  from  drinking. 

Improved  interest  in  treating  and  restoring  the  alcoholic 


today  is  to  be  appreciated.  However,  to  accept  alcoholism 
merely  as  a disease  can  easily  run  the  risk  of  relaxed 
tolerance  and  do  away  with  the  matter  of  the  will  and  proper 
controls. 

What  can  be  done?  We  need  to  do  a better  job  of  teach- 
ing the  truth  about  alcoholism.  Parents  should  discuss  the 
truth  about  drinking  with  children.  The  church  should 
structure  teaching  regarding  alcohol  into  its  program  since  it 
is  a major  issue  of  the  day.  This  will  mean  more  than  an 
occasional  temperance  lesson. 

We  need  a clearer  understanding  of  what  leads  people  to 
drink.  Certainly  the  tremendous  advertising  program  does 
have  its  effect.  The  media  needs  to  be  confronted  on  this 
as  on  tobacco.  It  will  be  difficult  since  revenues  from  liquor 
in  state  and  federal  taxes  amount  to  nearly  six  billion 
dollars  a year.  This  is  the  second  largest  source  of  federal 
revenue.  And  the  lobbying  power  of  the  liquor  industry  is 
one  of  the  strongest. 

People  are  led  to  drink  not  only  for  social  acceptance  but 
also  for  escape.  Alcohol  is  a retreat  from  reality.  People 
need  meaning  in  life.  Here  is  where  the  Christian  should 
have  a special  contribution. 

Christians  must  take  greater  initiative  in  not  only  exposing 
the  curse  of  alcoholism  but  also  in  providing  programs  and 
all  kinds  of  help  to  minister  to  and  restore  the  alcoholic. 

One  who  yields  to  drink  is  already  basically  a broken  per- 
son. As  Christians  we  are  called  to  a concern  for  the  broken- 
hearted and  broken  in  spirit  and  body.  — D. 

Americianity 

In  America  we  face  a sort  of  faith  which  claims  to  be 
Christian  yet  which  has  so  much  Americanism  and  middle- 
class  self-interest  involved  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  deal 
with.  It  is  a blending  of  orthodox  Christianity  with  complete 
allegiance  to  certain  social  values  and  political  principles.  So 
patriots  claim  the  sanction  of  Jesus  Christ  for  American  social 
and  political  policies  and  church  members  are  caught  in  a 
cultural  religion  which,  though  they  mouth  the  Scriptures, 
use  these  Scriptures  many  times  to  argue  for  the  idolatry  of 
nationalism  and  an  economic  system  which  supports  the 
“haves”  and  smashes  the  “have  nots.” 

One  of  the  greatest  pitfalls  which  the  church,  over  the 
centuries,  has  fallen  into  is  to  bless  the  secular  and  political 
order  because  it  has  become  so  kind  Persecution  ceases 
and  prosperity  predominates.  It  is  at  such  a time  Christians 
must  be  particularly  on  guard  lest  they  lose  their  distinc- 
tiveness as  strangers  and  pilgrims  and  their  destination  as 
travelers  to  the  eternal  city.  — D. 
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Part  2 


Some  Say 


the  Age 
of  Missions 


Is  Past 


By  Charles  Shenk 


There  is  a sense  in  which  the  suggestion  of  the  passing  of 
a missionary  age  or  era  has  validity.  Just  as  history  and 
culture  march  on  from  one  unique  age  to  another,  so  the 
history  of  the  church  and  its  world  mission  is  marked  by 
distinctive  periods. 

Stephen  Neill  divides  the  time  between  Christ  and  the 
present  into  nine  periods.  Harold  R.  Cook  gathers  it  all 
together  into  five  which  I will  summarize  as  follows: 

I.  Period  of  Beginnings:  AD  29-500;  great  spread  of  Chris- 
tian faith  throughout  Mediterranean  world  in  spite  of 
persecution. 

II.  Middle  Ages:  AD  500-1500;  tremendous  losses  to  Islam 
in  Middle  East  and  Africa  but  expansion  into  Europe  and 
some  in  Asia. 

III.  Advance  Renewed:  AD  1500-1792;  voyages  of  Colum- 
bus and  Da  Gama  open  great  era  of  exploration  and  colonial 
expansion  by  European  countries.  Missions  ride  this  tide 
into  the  Americas,  Africa,  India,  Japan,  and  China. 

IV.  The  Great  Century:  AD  1792-1914;  growth  of 
colonialism  continues.  Previously  closed  countries  in  East 
Asia  opened.  Great  advance  made  in  knowledge  and 

Charles  Shenk  served  as  a pastoral  adviser  and  teacher  in  Hokkaido,  Japan,  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  The  Shenks  are  currently  on  tur- 
lough  in  the  United  States. 


science.  The  age  of  great  missionary  names  (Carey,  Judson, 
and  others)  and  tremendous  advance  in  missions  activity 
around  the  world. 

V.  The  Twentieth  Century:  1914  to  present;  two  world 
wars  end  optimism  of  previous  years  and  deal  a death 
blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  white  race.  Colonial  empires 
collapse.  New  nations  born.  Resurgence  of  national  religions 
accompany  growth  of  nationalism.  Distinct  trend ..  toward 
development  of  autonomous  churches  and  some  involvement 
of  these  younger  churches  in  the  missionary  task. 

A Mission  Era  Passes ...  a New  One  Begins 

Today  missions  are  still  being  criticized  for  their  identifi- 
cation with  Western  colonialism,  and  missionary  dominance  of 
the  younger  churches.  But  it  is  clear  that  these  characteristics 
are  typical  of  periods  III  and  IV,  and  that  for  more  than 
fifty  years  during  period  V,  the  trend  has  been  steadily,  if 
unevenly,  toward  indigenous  (self-supporting,  self-governing, 
self-propagating)  churches.  Therefore  much  of  this  criticism^ 
is  simply  out  of  date  or  inaccurate  in  its  generalization. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  a rapid 
shift  to  autonomy  has  been  the  reluctance  of  the  young 
churches  to  accept  the  new  pattern  of  responsibility 
which  indigenization  means  for  them. 

The  “twentieth  century”  has  indeed  been  a new  age  in 
missions.  Admittedly  there  are  still  situations  where  mis- 
sionaries are  too  dominant  and  the  Western  tendency  to 
superiority  in  attitude  is  still  too  much  with  us.  But  by  and 
large,  the  mentality  of  missions  is  radically  advanced 
beyond  the  previous  periods. 

The  Mennonite  brotherhood  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  our  mission  leaders  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
being  alert,  well-informed,  and  courageous  in  orienting  'our 
programs  in  accordance  with  changing  circumstances.  It  is 
my  distinct  conviction  that  the  Boards  serving  our  con- 
stituency have  generally  been  out  in  front  in  their  leader- 
ship in  the  area  of  missions  administration. 

Yes,  various  “ages”  of  missions  have  passed.  And  perhaps 
still  another  one  is  just  now  beginning.  The  push  toward 
indigenization  for  the  new  churches  in  very  recent  years 
has  been  vigorous.  Missionaries  have  generally  been  en- 
thusiastically promoting  the  trend  and  in  a few  cases  national 
Christians  have  been  demanding  it.  The  three  self  slogan 
was  heard  everywhere.  The  church  must  be  planted  in  the 
soil  of  its  own  culture.  It  must  be  Japanese  (or  African  or 
Indian)  and  not  American  or  European.  In  some  cases 
national  Christians  were  even  bidding  the  foreigner  to  go 
home.  The  pendulum  had  swung  from  the  extreme  of  mis- 
sionary dominance  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies to  a strong  spirit  of  independence  by  the  nationals. 

Self-Extension 

Now  we  are  seeing  signs  that  the  pendulum  may  be  start- 
ing back  toward  a more  balanced  position.  The  statement  by 
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Japanese  pastors,  previously  noted,  that  we  want  not  so 
much  a “Japanese”  church  as  a New  Testament  church,  I 
feel  is  indicative  of  a more  general  shift.  For  sometime  there 
has  been  a wholesome  move  in  missions  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church  wherever 
it  is,  as  opposed  to  simply  going  from  one  country  to  another 
to  save  souls.  This  brings  into  focus  the  importance  of 
the  laity,  the  universality  of  the  church  and  a growing  zeal 
for  missions  on  the  part  of  young  churches. 

Suddenly  the  long-held  cliches  like  “sending  church”  and 
receiving  church,  “East”  and  “West”  or  “national”  and 
foreign  lose  their  meaning  and  fall  away.  Almost  over- 
night it  would  appear  that  the  universal  church  is  coming  of 
age,  desiring  fellowship  and  exchange  of  gifts  and  services- 
across  lines  that  once  formed  barriers.  If  one  age  of  missions 
is  passing,  an  exciting  new  one  may  be  appearing  where 
cooperation  between  churches,  young  and  old,  around  the 


world  will  be  the  key  characteristic.  Adding  one  numeral  to 
Cook’s  five  I would  suggest: 

Period  of  Universal  Interaction  for  Mission:  Present? 

Already  Christianity  is  the  most  nearly  universal  faith  in 
the  world.  In  many  places,  at  least,  the  perplexities  of 
society  and  disillusionment  with  materialism  are  causing  peo- 
ple to  once  again  seek  answers  in  religion.  Areas  in  In- 
donesia, South  America,  and  Africa  are  experiencing  remark- 
able church  growth.  So,  in  the  face  of  these  current 
conditions,  if  the  church  universal  is  moving  beyond 
domination  by  one  race  and  beyond  introverted  nationalism 
into  a spirit  of  cooperation  in  worldwide  mission,  it  takes 
only  a little  imagination  to  suggest  that  this  may  be 
the  greatest  age  of  missions  and  evangelism  that  we’ve  seen 

yet!  ^ 
Let  it  so  be,  oh,  Lord.  ^ 


r 

Let  Us  Be  as  Children 


By  Henry  Troyer 


I had  the  privilege  of  teaching  first  and  second  grade  for 
two  days  recently.  I say  a privilege,  because  substituting 
as  a teacher  is  not  too  pleasant  at  times,  because  a sub- 
stitute teacher  is  “in  the  dark”  to  a great  extent  on  what 
the  pupils  know  and  what  the  regular  teacher  has  done  in 
the  past. 

But  since  I worked  with  these  pupils,  I rejoice  because 
I realize  they  are  most  outstanding  examples  of  what  Christ 
had  in  mind  in  Luke  18:15-17:  “Now  they  were  bringing 
even  infants  to  him  that  he  might  touch  them;  and  when  the 
disciples  saw  it,  they  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus  called  them  to 
him,  saying,  ‘Let  the  children  come  to  me,  and  do  not 
hinder  them;  for  to  such  belongs  the  kingdom  of  God.  Truly, 
I say  to  you,  whoever  does  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
like  a child  shall  not  enter  it.’  ” 

Oh,  if  we  would  just  be  or  have  the  nature  of  the  mind 
of  a little  child  there  would  be  heaven  on  earth.  There 
they  were  — instead  of  hate  there  was  love  shining  from 
their  eyes;  instead  of  rebellion,  there  was  peace  radiating 
from  their  being;  instead  of  selfishness,  there  was  unselfish- 
ness oozing  out  of  their  faces;  instead  of  pride  there  was 
humility  coming  from  their  very  actions.  What  a typical 
picture  of  what  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be. 

These  pupils  wanted  to  be  nice  to  me,  and  make  me 
feel  at  home  — I was  a complete  stranger  to  them.  They  ac- 
cepted me  as  a human  being  without  any  reservations. 
When  lunchtime  came,  they  shared  their  lunches  with  me, 
not  to  make  an  impression,  but  because  they  had  genuine 
love  in  their  hearts.  They  were  most  polite,  throwing 
compliments  my.  way  with  all  sincerity.  They  were  eager 


to  learn  and  eager  to  communicate.  It  all  came  so  natural- 
ly — so  spontaneously.  What  an  experience!  I thank  God 
for  such  an  uplift.  The  mind  of  a child!  Now  when  dark 
shadows  of  despair  come  before  my  mind,  the  picture  of 
these  children  can  erase  the  discouragements  and  my  mind 
can  be  at  peace. 

What  a contrast  this  is  to  the  evil  conniving  minds  of 
many  adults.  I am  not  talking  about  so-called  sinners  out 
there  in  the  world,  who  have  never  harmed  me  personally 
very  much.  It  is  those  self-righteous  Pharisees  — pious  so- 
called  Christians  who  smile  in  your  face  and  when  your 
back  is  turned  they  slash  your  heart  into  shreds.  It  is  such 
who  can  do  no  wrong  — others  do  everything  wrong.  No 
wonder  the  world  often  looks  at  the  church  and  says,  “We 
want  no  part  of  what  you  profess.” 

After  my  experience  with  these  little  ones,  I pondered 
whether  this  picture  could  be  duplicated  among  a whole 
group  of  young  and  old.  I have  found  it  here  — here  in  our 
small  church.  I look  at  you  and  see  a glimpse  of  heaven. 

Here  sitting  among  you  I see  Christianity  at  its  best; 
here  I get  inspiration.  I know  what  the  Apostle  Paul  meant 
when  he  said,  “I  thank  the  Lord  upon  every  remembrance 
of  you.”  As  a whole,  you  have  love,  peace,  and  unselfish- 
ness in  your  hearts.  I have  been  deeply  hurt  recently  and 
you  have  been  so  tenderhearted.  Were  it  not  for  your  prayers 
and  attitudes,  I might  be  behind  bars  today.  My  wife  and  I 
can  never  thank  you,  fellow  Christians,  enough  for  your 
love,  concern,  and  genuine  Christian  attitude.  The  magnitude 
of  a group  of  believers  who  are  truly  Christian  is  inestimable. 

May  our  minds  be  as  innocent,  loving,  sincere  as  a child. 
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Let  Us  Worship 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  alive  who  hasn’t  oc- 
casionally muttered  to  himself  at  a service,  “Why  don’t  we 
get  these  preliminaries  over  with?”  as  prayer  follows  song 
and  responsive  reading  follows  more  singing. 

This  attitude  is  not  uncommon  in  the  church  today. 
Though  it  may  be  quite  sincere,  says  Kenneth  G.  Phifer 
(A  Protestant  Case  for  Liturgical  Renewal),  it  is  nevertheless 
deplorable  for  it  reflects  the  view  that  Protestantism  is  a 
“faith  of  sermons  and  service,  resolutions  and  revolutions, 
propaganda  and  projects.”  It  is  not  a faith  of  worship. 
Though  there  is  time  to  tip  one’s  hat  to  God,  this  time 
must  be  kept  to  a minimum  so  that  the  true  believer  may  do 
what  is  more  important. 

Recently  a small  group  was  discussing  a frequently  in- 
cluded part  of  these  “preliminaries”  — the  responsive  read- 
ing of  Scripture.  The  question  was  asked:  what  are  we 
trying  to  achieve  by  having  the  congregation  read  Bible 
portions  out  loud? 

“I’m  so  concerned  trying  to  keep  up,  I don’t  know  what 
I’m  reading,”  said  one. 

“I  read  faster  than  most  people  so  I’m  usually  out  of 
step,”  said  another. 

“A  person  doesn’t  need  to  bring  his  Bible  to  church 
anymore.” 

“Responsive  reading  of  Scripture  doesn  t make  sense  for 
most  Scripture  was  never  intended  to  be  read  this  way.  If 
we’re  going  to  read  responsively,  why  not  use  an  actual 
litany  with  real  responses?” 

I went  home  from  this  informal  discussion  determined  to 
find  out  more  about  these  “preliminaries”  and  why  people 
think  of  them  mostly  as  a casual  introduction  to  the  more 
important  part  of  the  service  — the  sermon  or  the  business 
meeting. 

My  mini-course  in  church  history  took  me  all  the  way 
back  to  the  early  Israelite  bringing  his  firstfruits  or  his 
peace  offering  to  the  Lord.  I learned  that  the  history  of 
worship  is  the  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  layman  to  main- 
tain active  participation  in  the  worship  service.  It  is  also  the 
story  of  a shifting  meaning  of  the  concept  of  worship. 

The  early  Israelite  was  a full  participant  when  he  made 
a sacrifice  to  God.  He  did  more  than  the  priest.  He  would 
drive  the  animal  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  lay  his  hands  on 
it  to  identify  himself  with  it,  and  kill  it  and  offer  it  to 
God  with  words  of  penitence,  gratitude,  and  petition.  He 
then  feasted  on  certain  parts  of  the  meat.  The  priest  s role 
was  to  dash  the  blood  against  the  altar  and  burn  portions  of 
it  offered  to  God.  “If  the  priest  was  there  at  all,  he  was 
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there  to  do  it  with,  not  for  the  layman,”  says  S.  F.  Winward 
in  The  Reformation  of  Our  Worship. 

As  time  progressed,  the  priest  took  over  the  layman’s 
task  and  the  layman  became  a spectator  of  what  was 
done  on  his  behalf.  During  the  period  of  the  early  church, 
the  distinctions  between  priest  and  layman  were  once 
again  leveled.  Each  believer  was  free  to  contribute  to 
the  worship,  which  usually  took  place  in  homes. 

When  worship  shifted  from  the  house-church  to  a public 
place,  the  hierarchy  of  clergy  and  laity  again  returned.  As 
worship  became  more  elaborate,  the  layman  withdrew  and 
the  priest-expert  took  over. 

During  the  Reformation  the  seesaw  tipped  again  and  the 
congregation  gained  more  participation  in  the  service,  but 
with  one  difference.  Clericalism  survived,  says  Winward,  ' 
and  church  worship  continued  to  be  dominated  by  the  man 
in  the  pulpit. 

Furthermore,  Christians  divided  in  their  emphasis  of  what 
constituted  true  worship.  Certain  groups,  such  as  the  Puri- 
tans in  England,  upheld  the  view  that  worship  is  God 
speaking  to  man.  Therefore,  for  them  preaching  and  reading 
of  Scripture  became  the  most  important  part  of  the  service. 
Man’s  response  to  God  came  later — perhaps  during  the 
week — but  not  at  the  service  itself.  From  this  emphasis  we 
have  our  present  tendency  to  consider  everything  preceding 
the  sermon  as  preliminary  to  it. 

Some  other  religious  groups,  like  the  Anglicans  and  other 
liturgical  churches,  considered  the  Word  of  God  important, 
says  Winward,  yet  the  typical  and  central  emphasis  in  their 
worship  was  not  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of 
God,  but  rather  upon  the  offering  of  worship  to  God  by  the 
people.  The  sermon  was  but  a homily. 

In  its  present  struggle  for  renewal  the  church  is  caught 
in  a double  bind  to  get  away  from  the  one-man  show  and  get 
the  congregation  again  involved  in  the  service  and  also  to 
recapture  the  essence  of  worship  which  is  dialogue  — 
God  speaking  to  man  and  man  responding  to  Him. 

Yet  near  the  surface  of  this  struggle  is  the  old  fear  that 
the  church  may  slip  into  formal  ritualism;  equally  close  is 
the  desire  to  maintain  the  long-cherished  ideal  of  freedom 
and  spontaneity  in  public  worship. 

What  can  the  church  do  to  help  each  believer  feel  it  is 
his  obligation  and  privilege  as  he  comes  to  worship  to 
make  his  fullest  individual  contribution?  Can  the  pre- 
liminaries change  their  stripes  and  become  worship  of  God 
instead  of  the  introduction  to  the  service? 

In  no  area  are  churches  more  conservative  and  re- 
sistant to  change  than  in  worship,  says  Winward.  They 
believe  that  reform  belongs  to  the  Reformation  period  — not 
to  our  present  age.  Do  we  dare  to  disagree?  ^ 
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The  would-be  followers  of  Jesus. 


FOLLOW 

M€ 

BUT.. 


“I  will  follow  you  wherever  you  go.” 

“Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  have  nests,  but 
the  Son  of  Man  has  no  place  to  lie  down 
and  rest. 

“Follow  Me” 

“Sir,  first  let  me  go  and  bury  my  father.” 

“Let  the  dead  bury  their  own  dead.  You  go 
and  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

“I  will  follow  you,  sir;  but  let  me  go  and 
say  good-bye  to  my  family.” 


“Anyone  who  starts  to  plow  and  then  keeps 
looking  back  is  of  no  use  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God” 

Luke  9:57-63  (TEV). 
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Credits:  sculpture,  Rudy  Kuyten;  photograph,  Tsuyoshi  Serita  via  Ralph  Buckwalter;  scripture  verses  from  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  (TEV) 
Copyright  1966,  1971  by  American  Bible  Society.  Used  by  permission. 


Items  and  Comments 


The  communist  system  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  reached  a state  of  “moral  and 
political  bankruptcy’’  and  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  disillusioned  Soviet  intel- 
ligentsia are  looking  toward  spiritual  rebirth 
and  the  building  of  a new  social  order. 

This  overview  of  the  current  climate 
in  the  USSR  was  presented  in  a report  by 
a Russian  dissenter  under  the  pen  name  of 
V.  Gorskii.  Excerpts  from  his  study  appear 
in  the  winter  issue  of  Religion  in  Commu- 
nist Dominated  Areas  (RCDA),  edited  by 
Dr.  Blahoslav  S.  Hruby. 

“The  Russian  culture  has  died  because 
the  main  source  of  all  culture  — religious 
faith  — has  died,”  Mr.  Gorskii  wrote.  He 
says  Russia’s  foremost  national  task  today 
is  to  cultivate  religious  faith  and  bring 
about  the  rebirth  of  Christianity. 

A second  critical  need  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  said,  is  for  the  Russian  people 
to  abandon  and  renounce  their  age-old 
messianic”  idea  that  Russians  are  the 
chosen  people  in  the  mission  of  saving  the 
world. 

Mr.  Gorskii  said  that  “the  spiritual  and 
economic  crisis  which  Russia  faces  today 
. . . more  and  more  often  force  many  to 
ponder  the  working  out  of  another  ideal  of 
state  and  social  life  besides  the  communist 
ideal.” 


Lord  Snowden  of  Britain,  in  a special 
photo  essay  for  McCall’s  magazine,  has  de- 
scribed the  plight  of  the  Amish  people, 
whose  quaint  way  of  life  is  apparently  be- 
ing exploited  by  the  tourist  industry. 

“I  knew  vaguely  that  theirs  was  a kind 
of  Quaker-like  religion,  and  I had  read  the 
standard  tourist  literature  about  their  not 
using  motorcars  or  modern  inventions, 
their  plain  style  of  dress  and  simple,  pious 
life-style,”  writes  Lord  Snowden  (the  former 
Anthony  Armstrong-Jones),  husband  of 
Princess  Margaret. 

“But  nothing  had  prepared  me  for  the  ex- 
ploitation I would  find  of  these  peaceful, 
enormously  hardworking  people.  And  most 
of  all,  I never  imagined  I would  come  away 
so  deeply  moved  nor  so  emotionally  involved 
with  and  affected  by  their  way  of  life.” 

He  said  that  the  “plight  of  the  Amish 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  today  points  up 
the  precariousness  of  simplicity  and  the 
vulnerability  of  people  of  goodwill.” 

Fourteen  years  ago,  a group  of  enterpris- 
ing businessmen  formed  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Tourist  Bureau  to  advertise  and  pro- 
mote the  region.  There  are  nearly  10,000 
Amish  people  living  in  the  400-square-mile 
area. 

“Since  then,”  Lord  Snowden  said,  "the 


serene  Amish  countryside  has  become  pock- 
marked with  some  60  motels,  with  restau- 
rants, amusement  parks,  museums,  service 
stations,  and  countless  gift  shops  selling 
such  souvenirs  as  Amish  dolls  made  in 
Hong  Kong.” 

More  than  3 million  tourists  visited  the 
area  in  1970, -and  the  area  is  now  rated  one 
of  the  seven  leading  tourist  attractions  in 
the  U.S.  Tourism  is  bringing  more 
than  $100  million  a year  into  Lancaster 
County  — of  which  the  Amish  get  nothing. 

Sam  Salymaker,  a local  industrialist,  told 
Lord  Snowden:  “It  turns  out  today.  I’m 
afraid,  that  we  are  exploiting  the  Amish. 
If  this  in  itself  doesn’t  drive  them  away, 
we  re  going  to  Ontario;  they’re  going  into 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  They’re  moving.  They’re 
going.” 

‘When  we  go  out  on  the  road,  people 
jump  out  and  take  our  picture,”  an  elderly 
Amish  bishop  told  Lord  Snowden.  “We 
don’t  like  that,  but  we  can’t  do  anything 
about  it.’’ 


Capital  punishment  has  been  declared 
constitutional  by  the  Texas  Court  of  Crim- 
inal Appeals. 

In  a 4-1  decision,  the  court  upheld  the 
conviction  of  Ronnie  Earl  Tezeno,  who  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  the  electric  chair  for 
a December  1969  slaying. 

Judge  Truman  Roberts,  in  the  majority 
opinion,  wrote,  “An  examination  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  reveals 
through  the  amendments  to  the  same  that 
the  death  penalty  for  crime  is  recognized.” 

Meanwhile,  a public-opinion  survey  re- 
leased by  the  Gallup  Poll  indicated  that  the 
U.S.  public  favors  the  death  penalty  for 
persons  convicted  of  murder  by  a 5-to-4 
margin. 

Breakdowns  by  Gallup  showed  that  of  the 
1,567  persons  interviewed  in  the  survey, 
Protestants  favored  the  death  penalty  by 
49  to  42  percent  (9  percent,  no  opinion), 
and  Catholics  approved  by  52  to  38  percent 
(10  percent,  no  opinion). 

There  are  presently  582  prisoners  who 
have  been  given  the  death  penalty  in  this 
country.  No  executions  have  taken  place 
since  1967,  however. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  is 
expected  to  issue  a ruling  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  death  penalty  later 
this  year. 

« o • 

Some  taxpayers  make  payments  that  can- 
not be  properly  credited  to  their  account, 
according  to  H.  Alan  Long,  IRS  District 
Director  for  Western  Pennsylvania.  This 


happens  when  a payment  is  received  with^1 
out  an  accompanying  form  or  notice  or  be- 
comes separated  from  identifying  documents. 

Payments  that  IRS  can’t  identify  are  put 
in  a special  account  until  proper  identifica- 
tion can  be  made,  Mr.  Long  said.  This 
necessarily  delays  action  on  that  account. 

To  avoid  such  identification  problems, 
Mr.  Long  asked  taxpayers  to  put  their 
Social  Security  number  or  Employer  Iden- 
tification number  for  business  taxes  on  their 
check  or  money  order.  It  will  also  be  helpful 
to  note  the  type  of  tax  and  period  covered 
by  the  payment. 

Mr.  Long  said  money  order  stubs  or 
canceled  checks  should  be  kept  in  case  you 
are  requested  to  verify  a payment. 


To  bring  its  investment  practices  and 
peace  pronouncements  in  line,  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  General  Board  voted  (Mar. 
17)  to  divest  itself  of  holdings  in  corpora- 
tions directly  producing  defense  of  weapons- 
related  products. 

The  board  of  the  180,000-member  de- 
nomination also  voted  to  sell  its  $248,813 
in  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  held  for  cash  flow 
purposes  and  to  forego  purchasing  new 
governmental  securities  that  may  channel 
funds  into  military  appropriations. 

The  25-member  board  further  declared 
it  will  not  knowingly  invest  in  companies 
which  fail  to  practice  fair  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  nor  in  banks  or  firms 
which  transact  business  with  governments  ’ 
having  apartheid  policies.  A long  standing 
ban  on  investments  in  the  tobacco  and  al- 
coholic beverage  industries  was  upheld.  In- 
vestments in  companies  making  excessive 
profit  was  similarly  prohibited. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  guidelines  stipu- 
late the  board  will  invest  in  companies 
working  to  improve  the  environment,  in 
government  agencies  that  are  clearly 
nonmilitary,  and  in  such  industries  as  food, 
housing,  clothing,  utilities,  education,  and 
medical  supplies. 


According  to  Church  and  State,  “While 
Illinois  is  only  32  percent  Roman  Catholic 
at  most,  all  the  candidates  for  major  state 
offices  this  year  are  Catholics,  except  Lt. 
Gov.  Paul  Simon,  running  for  governor,  who 
is  a Lutheran  with  a Catholic  wife.  There 
can  be  no  religious  test  for  public  office,  of 
course,  but  one  wonders  if  it  is  entirely  a 
coincidence  that  there  should  be  a political 
ticket  as  religiously  out  of  balance  as  this 
one.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Unique  Bible  Collection  Donated 


Gerald  Studer  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  display 
a 150-year-old  copy  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Printed  by  a primitive  lithographic 
process,  the  pages  are  remarkably  colorful  and 
well  preserved. 

What  have  they  dene  to  the  Bible? 
“Practically  everything  imaginable”  was 
the  answer  given  by  Gerald  Studer,  recent 
church  visitor  in  residence  at  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Studer,  who 
is  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Scott- 
, dale,  Pa.,  was  speaking  at  the  close  of  a 
three-week  stay  at  AMBS,  where  he  had 
shared  from  his  experiences  in  the  pas- 
torate and  from  his  25  years  as  a collector 
of  Bibles. 

He  recently  donated  his  unique  and 
rare  Bible  collection  of  over  1,400  vol- 
umes of  various  translations  and  versions  to 
the  seminaries’  library.  This  donation  repre- 
sents a unique  addition  to  the  library 
resources  of  the  seminaries. 

Studer  has  classified  the  collection  into 
twenty  different  types,  ranging  from  the 
curious  to  volumes  of  considerable  histori- 
cal interest  and  great  value.  Most  of  the 
translations  and  versions  are  in  English, 
but  at  least  125  other  languages  are  also 
present. 

Included  are  several  original  manuscript 
pages  from  famous  translations,  including 
the  Coverdale  Bible  of  1535  and  the  Tyn- 
dale  Bible  of  1552.  Other  editions  of  his- 
torical interest  are  a 1538  Latin  Vulgate  in 
very  good  condition,  a 1571  Folk  English 
Bible  (which  pre-dates  the  King  James 
Version),  and  copies  of  each  of  three 


editions  of  the  Christopher  Sauer  Bible, 
the  first  non-English  printing  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  North  America,  printed  in 

Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

The  collection  is  the  result  of  a system- 
atic search  in  used  book  stores,  auctions, 
rummage  sales,  rare  book  lists,  and  through 
contacts  with  other  book  collectors.  He 
estimates  that  he  may  have  represented  in 
the  collection  approximately  one  third  of 
the  number  of  published  English  versions. 

He  has  always  seen  the  collection  as 
more  than  a showpiece.  So  it  is  his  wish 
that  through  its  donation  to  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  it  might  be  used  as  a resource 
for  serious  research  into  the  history  of  the 
Bible  or  its  use  in  the  fine  arts,  in  re- 
ligious education,  and  in  biblical  interpreta- 
tion. 


Looking  over  several  editions  of  the  Christo- 
pher Sauer  Bible  are:  (standing)  Paul  Roten, 
AMBS  librarian;  John  H.  Yoder,  president 
of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Lloyd  L.  Ram- 
seyer,  acting  president  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  and  Gerald  Studer,  the  collector 
and  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  are  seated. 

It  is  planned  that  the  collection  will  be 
available  for  demonstrations  and  lectures  to 
church  groups.  A video  tape  presentation 
has  been  recorded  by  Studer  for  use  with 
groups  who  may  see  the  collection  at  the 
seminary  or  for  use  in  congregations. 
The  collection  will  be  housed  as  a unit  in 


the  conference  room  at  the  seminaries. 

In  accepting  the  donation  of  the  collec- 
tion, John  H.  Yoder,  president  of  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary,  noted  that  in  a time 
when  many  seminaries  have  taken  the 
term  ‘“biblical”  out  of  their  names,  both 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  and  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  have  retained  it.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  addition  of  this 
unique  collection  to  the  seminaries’  care 
might  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  the  Bible 
is  still  the  central  focus  of  the  seminary 
curriculum,  as  well  as  the  central  resource 
for  the  church. 

Service  Opportunities, 
Philadelphia  and  Toledo 

Voluntary  Service  has  been  invited  to 
open  three  VS  units  in  the  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  areas.  The  units 
will  be  operated  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Franconia  Confer- 
ence has  requested  VS  involvement  in 
Germantown  and  Warminster  Heights 
(Lacey  Park).  John  Ray  Miller,  pastor  of 
Bancroft  Mennonite  Church  in  Toledo, 
has  been  instrumental  in  asking  VS  to 
locate  in  the  northwestern  Ohio  city. 

In  Germantown,  situated  in  cobblestoned 
North  Philadelphia,  a VS  couple  is  being 
sought  to  operate  the  Germantown  Menno- 
nite Church  Information  Center,  and  to  serve 
as  hosts  for  seminar  get-togethers  on  urban 
problems  and  Mennonite  history. 

Lacey  Park  is  an  economically  poor  area 
of  Warminster  Heights,  located  several 
miles  north  of  the  Philadelphia  city  limits 
in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

About  90  percent  of  the  residents  of  the 
Lacey  Park  housing  project  are  poor 
whites;  10  percent  are  Puerto  Ricans. 
Motivation  for  living  is  generally  low  in 
the  area,  with  alcoholism  and  unsanitary 
conditions  major  problems. 

According  to  Leonard  Garber,  VS  region- 
al director,  Lacey  Park  is  a former  govern- 
ment housing  project  built  during  World  War 
II  — now  operated  for  profit  by  a private 
owner.  Residents  have  often  complained 
about  poor  housing  conditions  and  other 
community  problems.  Complaints  culminat- 
ed recently  with  a suit  brought  against  the 
owner  in  Federal  Court. 

VS  personnel  will  attempt  to  inform 
residents  of  services  available  to  them  — 
health,  dental,  optical  — and  help  educate 
them  in  such  areas  as  home  economics, 
finances,  and  safety.  Other  VS  involvement 
will  include  organization  and  supervision 
and  recreational  programs,  in  addition  to 
simply  forming  friendships  in  the  com- 
munity. 

In  Toledo,  VS  involvement  is  projected 
for  the  Candlelight  House  — a rehabilitation 
haven  for  persons  suffering  from  epilepsy. 
Various  openings  in  this  ministry  are  avail- 
able to  VS-ers. 
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The  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  in  north 
Philadelphia,  where  one  of  the  service  op- 
portunities is  found. 


Two  percent,  or  9,000,  of  the  epileptics 
in  the  U.S.  live  in  the  Toledo  area.  Re- 
modeling presently  going  on  at  Candle- 
light House  will  enable  45  persons  to  live 
there  in  the  near  future. 

Activities  at  the  House  include  crafts 
and  work  opportunities,  such  as  urathane 
formations,  candlemaking,  and  bus  stop 
advertisements.  Over  half  of  all  epileptics 
have  “good  control.’  However,  finding 
employment  becomes  very  difficult  if  even 
“one  slip’  occurs.  It  is  these  persons,  and 
those  with  more  frequent  seizures,  that 
Candlelight  House  hopes  to  serve. 

Opportunities  for  VS-ers  include  work- 
ing in  maintenance,  remodeling,  counsel- 
ing, housekeeping,  or  as  a secretary  or 
night  watchman.  A married  couple  and 
several  single  persons  are  needed.  From 
Candlelight  House  VS  involvement  may 
branch  out  into  nearby  drug  rehabilitation, 
day  care,  and  teen  centers.  VS-ers  may 
also  help  finish  the  remodeling  process  at 
Candlelight  House,  where  Paul  Tuohy  is 
administrator. 

Bylers  Commissioned  for 
Haiti  at  Tuttle  Avenue 

Ed  and  Thelma  Byler  were  commis- 
sioned as  missionaries  to  Haiti,  at  a ser- 
vice held  at  Tuttle  Ave.  Mennonite  Church, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  on  Mar.  26.  Pastor  John  H. 
Shenk  was  in  charge,  and  Amos  Graber,  led 
the  prayer  of  dedication. 

The  Bylers  will  be  serving  under  the 
direction  of  Christian  Fellowship  Mission, 
Inc.,  a Board  of  laymen  from  several  Men- 
nonite churches  in  the  Sarasota  area.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  participating  in  the 
service  were  Sanford  Sommers,  president; 
Steve  Peachey,  vice-president;  Aden  Yoder, 
secretary;  and  Lowell  Brubaker.  Irvin  Grabill, 
also  a member,  was  not  present. 

Ed  will  be  helping  in  the  development  of 
a new  work  in  Port-au-Prince  and  Thel- 
ma, who  is  an  RN,  will  be  serving  in 
children’s  work,  with  TB  patients.  They 
plan  to  begin  service  on  May  1. 

— Aden  Yoder. 


Powell  Reports  on 
African  Tour  in  Process 

John  Powell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Minority  Ministries  Council  on  a six-month 
leave  in  Africa,  will  return  to  the  United 
States  in  early  June.  He  and  his  family 
left  the  U.S.  on  Dec.  6,  1971,  and  are 
scheduled  to  return  to  their  home  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1. 

The  Minority  Ministries  Council,  offices 
in  Elkhart,  is  made  up  of  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  75  Mennonite  minority 
congregations.  These  congregations  have 
a combined  membership  of  approximately 
3,100  persons. 

During  the  first  four  months  in  Africa, 
John  Powell  has  studied  and  written  a 
paper  on  black  theology  — comparing  the 
African  approach  with  the  American.  A 
second  paper  he  is  writing  deals  with 
Pan-Africanism,  specifically  on  the  adjust- 
ment patterns  of  black  Americans  living  in 
Africa. 

John  has  been  doing  some  work  for  the 
World  Student  Christian  Federation,  and 
recently  attended  the  All-Africa  Council 
of  Churches’  Task  Force  Meeting  on 
Development.  Here  he  met  a number  of 
African  leaders  in  both  government  and 
church.  On  another  occasion  Powell  con- 
versed at  length  with  John  Mbiti,  head  of 
the  Religious  Studies  Department  at 
Makerere  University  in  Uganda.  He  also 
visited  Bishop  Kisare  of  the  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  Powells’ 
stay  in  Kenya,  Shirley  finished  writing 
Vacation  Bible  School  curriculum  materials 
for  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  The  lessons  have  a minority  aware- 
ness and  are  designed  for  seventh-  and 
eighth-graders. 

On  his  stay  in  Africa,  Powell  writes: 
“This  experience  is  an  eye-opener  for 
both  Shirley  and  myself  — and  I think  that 
in  many  ways  I am  discovering  what  God 
has  planned  for  my  life.  I also  think  that 
I am  gaining  some  new  insights  which  will 
be  very  helpful  to  the  Minority  Ministries 
Council.’’ 


A Look  at  Retardation 

Week  for  Families  with  a Retarded  Child, 
July  9-15,  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  is  planned  for  families  and  their 
pastors  and  wives.  John  R.  Mumaw,  program 
coordinator,  and  Raymond  Troyer,  director, 
have  been  working  with  this  type  of  program 
for  a number  of  years.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  Calvin  Workman,  psychiatrist  for  Adriel 
School. 

Kenneth  Good  will  conduct  joint  Bible 
study  sessions  for  parents  and  pastors  each 
morning.  These  will  be  followed  by  sepa- 
rate sessions  for  pastors  Monday  through 
Thursday. 


Integrated  with  the  week  will  be  a 
Retardation  Seminar,  July  13-15,  beginning 
at  2.00  p.m.,  Thursday,  for  pastors,  parents, 
teachers,  and  other  interested  persons. 
The  theme  of  the  seminar  is  Brotherhood 
Response  to  Retardation. 

Scholarships  are  still  available  for  the^ 
week  and  for  the  seminar.  Anyone  who 
cannot  attend  without  financial  assistance 
should  feel  free  to  write.  For  information 
on  scholarships  and  registration  write  to: 
Dorothy  Smoker,  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 
15666. 


Video  News 

If  you  have  TV,  selectivity  is  the  key 
to  making  it  serve  you.  It  can  enlarge  your 
understanding  of  music,  nature,  science,  re- 
ligion, and  yourself.  The  following  programs 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. Times  and  titles  are  subject  to  change. 
Consult  your  local  TV  guides  for  up-to- 
date  listings  and  other  programs. 

Who  Do  You  Think  You  Are  looks  at 
human  behavior  and  the  masks  we  wear. 
Monday,  May  8 (8:00-8:30  p.m.). 

New  York  Philharmonic  Young  People’s 
Concert.  Bruckner’s  Third  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Dean  Dixon.  Sunday,  Mav  14 
(4:30-5:30  p.m.). 

Undersea  World  of  Jacques  Cousteau , 
a study  of  the  manatee,  the  forgotten 
mermaids.  Monday,  May  15  (8:00-9:00  p.m.). 

Secrets  of  the  Baobab  Tree , an  Afri- 
can tree  with  rootlike  branches.  A nature 
study  of  this  wildlife-protecting  tree. 
Tuesday,  May  16  (8:30-9:30  p.m.). 

Oceans , ABC  News  Inquiry  — report  on 
deterioration  of  world’s  oceans.  Monday, 
May  29  (8:00-9:00  p.m.). 

Regularly  for  Young  Viewers: 

Curiosity  Shop.  Saturdays  (11:00  a.m.- 
12:00  noon). 

Mr.  Wizard.  Saturdays  (12:00  noon  - 
12:30  p.m.). 

You  Are  There.  Saturdays  (12:30  - 1:00 
p.m.) 


Health  Kits  Go  to  Bolivia 

The  Michigan  MYF  Youth  Rally  '72 
prepared  nearly  1,250  health  kits  at  the 
Mar.  17-19  meeting  in  Fairview,  Mich.,  be- 
ginning a significant  chain  of  related  events 
with  a particular  goal  in  view. 

The  rally  theme,  “Love  Is  . . .”  was 
given  various  expressions  in  these  three 
days.  Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  ex- 
pression of  love  was  put  together  from  bars 
of  soap,  washcloths,  combs,  toothbrushes, 
and  nail  clippers,  all  packed  into  cloth  bags 
sewn  up  by  the  12  WMSC  groups  prior  to 
the  rally.  Materials  for  the  health  kits 
were  bought  from  $1,500  pledged  for  the 
cause. 
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When  the  rally  was  over  and  the  1,250 
health  kits  packed  in  boxes,  Virgil  Hersh- 
berger, pastor  of  the  Fairview  Mennonite 
congregation,  sent  the  boxes  to  Elkhart,  Ind., 
where  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
truckers,  Bruce  Horst,  Elmira,  Ont.,  and 
^Delbert  Dick,  Mt.  Lake,  Mich.,  loaded  them 
on  the  truck  and  returned  to  the  Material 
Aid  Center  in  Ephrata,  Pa. 

At  the  Ephrata  Center,  volunteers  from 
the  MCC  Akron  headquarters  Voluntary 
Service  unit,  MCC  orientees,  and  staff 
repacked  the  kits  into  steel  drums  which 
were  then  labeled  for  shipment  to  Bolivia. 


Bolivia  is  the  destination  of  the  health  kits 
packed  by  the  Michigan  Youth  Rally  '72. 
The  village  public  health  nurse,  who  has 
taken  courses  from  an  MCC  medical  volunteer, 
directs  the  people  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
health  kit. 

Lowrie  Evaluates 
Western  Mennonite 

Roy  Lowrie,  headmaster  of  the  Dela- 
ware County  Christian  School,  Newton 
Square,  Pa.,  evaluated  the  total  program 
at  Western  Mennonite  School,  earlier  this 
year.  He  conducted  the  study  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Western  School  Board. 

While  on  the  Western  campus,  located 
near  Salem,  Ore.,  Lowrie  personally  inter- 
viewed each  member  of  the  faculty,  staff, 
and  administration.  Several  students  were 
also  consulted  to  round  out  the  evaluation. 

“I  would  not  hesitate  to  send  my  own 
child  to  Western,”  Lowrie  said. 

Lowrie  presented  a list  of  31  recom- 
mendations to  Western  principal,  Glen 
Roth.  Several  concerns  on  the  list  were 
the  pay  scale,  faculty  turnover,  imbalance 
between  the  academic  and  activity  programs, 
and  the  need  for  a standing  curriculum  de- 
velopment committee. 

Western  Mennonite  School  is  a resident 


high  school  with  all  but  four  of  its  121  stu- 
dents living  on  campus  at  least  five  days  a 
week.  After  examining  the  living  accommoda- 
tions for  students,  Lowrie  noted  that  the 
dormitories  were  overcrowded  and  that  the 
dining  room  was  inadequate.  In  the  ad- 
ministrative area,  Lowrie  observed  that 


Probe  72,  A-OK 

PROBE  72  exceeded  expectations  in 
attendance,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  youth,  the  consistent  interest 
— through  Sunday,  the  16th  — and  the 
high  level  of  fellowship.  For  a more  com- 
plete report  on  this  historically  significant 
meeting  of  North  American  Mennonites, 
see  next  week’s  issue  in  Gospel  Herald 
Church  News. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  Business 
Administration  Department  will  have  two 
new  faculty  members  this  fall.  Coming  to 
Harrisonburg  as  acting  head  of  EMC’s 
business  department  is  Donald  Kuhns,  a 
Harrisonburg  native  now  living  in  Rich- 
mond; and  Ezra  U.  Byler  of  Erlanger,  Ky., 
as  instructor  in  business. 


In  a local  drive  to  raise  funds  for 
Menno-Haven,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  David 
H.  Lehman  and  Richard  P.  Zimmerman, 
general  cochairman  of  the  fund-raising 
effort,  report  income  of  $264,650  as  of 
mid-March.  Goal?  $275,000.  Funds  are  to 
be  used  to  reduce  capital  indebtedness 
which  was  $525,000. 

An  increasing  number  of  people  are 
sending  war  tax  monies  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  instead  of  paying  them 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  mili- 
tary use,  said  Calvin  Britsch,  MCC  assis- 
tant treasurer.  Contributions  of  tax  money 
are  of  two  kinds,  Britsch  said.  More  people 
are  refusing  to  pay  the  federal  tax  levied  on 
the  use  of  telephones.  This  10  percent  tax 
is  seen  as  a direct  source  for  military 
expenditures.  People  who  refuse  this  tax 
simply  subtract  the  10  percent  from  their 
telephone  bill  and  send  it  instead  to  MCC. 

Four  recipients  of  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Scholarships  and  two  alternates 
were  recently  announced  by  Vernon 


because  the  duties  of  the  academic  principal 
are  extensive,  his  responsibilities  should  be 
changed  to  include  less  in  the  area  of 
fund-raising  and  public  relations. 

After  the  evaluation,  several  faculty  mem- 
bers commented  that  they  were  now  more 
aware  of  the  changes  needed. 


Neufeld,  director  of  Mennonite  Health 
Services  (MMHS).  Larry  W.  Nikkei,  Roslyn 
Pankratz,  Bernard  Wiebe,  and  N.  Wayne 
Yoder  will  each  receive  a $500  scholar- 
ship for  the  1972-73  school  year.  The 
two  runners-up,  eligible  to  receive  scholar- 
ships should  scholarships  become  avail- 
able, are  Delbert  Lee  Culp  and  George 
En>'" 

Gerald  Lichti  of  the  Hesston  College 
faculty  has  been  selected  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  tne  Humanities  to  receive 
a Fellowship  for  Junior  College  Teachers 
for  the  1972-73  academic  year.  Lichti 
is  among  the  one  hundred  persons 
nationwide  to  receive  a fellowship.  Lichti 
and  his  family  will  continue  to  reside  in 
Hesston  while  he  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Hesston  College  next  year. 

Maynard  Kurtz,  Mennonite  missionary 
in  Swaziland,  is  working  as  a member  of 
a team  which  is  preparing  a national 
literacy  program.  His  main  job  has  been  to 
maintain  links  between  the  team  and  the 
churches  of  Swaziland,  encouraging  them  to 
participate  actively  in  the  literacy  project. 
The  literacy  team  believes  that  since  the 
churches  have  large  numbers  of  illiterate 
members  they  will  have  great  interest  in  the 
program,  which  they  expect  to  be  complete 
in  five  to  seven  years  and  to  have  a great 
effect  on  development  in  Swaziland. 

Glenn  and  Dorcas  Martzall  have  end- 
ed their  term  of  service  as  hostel  manager 
and  bookkeeper  for  the  Mennonite  Center 
and  Mission  in  Belize  City,  British  Hondu- 
ras. They  left  for  home  on  Mar.  30  to  as- 
sume their  new  responsibilities.  Glenn  was 
ordained  deacon  at  the  Meadville  Mennonite 
Church,  R.  1,  Gap,  Pa.  Their  address  is 
R.  2,  Narvon,  Pa.  17555. 

Glenn  Newcomer,  a VS-er  in  Belize 
City,  British  Honduras,  recently  began  wood- 
working classes  connected  with  the  local 
school  program.  Glenn  teaches  six  classes 
per  week  with  10  youth  in  each  one. 

Gretchen  Hostetter,  a junior  psychology 
major  from  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  move  from 
assistant  editor  to  editor  of  the  Weather 
Vane ; and  Galen  R.  Lehman,  a junior 
psychology  major  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will 
head  the  Shenandoah  yearbook  staff. 

The  12th  annual  Christian  Life  Con- 
ference was  held  at  the  Nazareth  (Ethiopia) 
Bible  Academy  Feb.  17-20.  On  the  opening 
night  Tesfatsion  Dalellew,  a Bible 
Academy  teacher  and  EMC  graduate,  spoke 
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about  the  expectations  he  had  for  the  con- 
ference. Speakers  for  the  conference  were 
Nathan  Hege,  a Mennonite  missionary  work- 
ing with  Globe  Publishing  House;  Melese 
Wegu  of  the  Commercial  School;  and 
Berhanu  Derese  from  Radio  Voice  of  the 
Gospel.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  were 
the  Book  of  1 Timothy,  prayer  life,  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Christian  walk. 
The  Academy’s  new  auditorium  was  filled  to 
capacity  with  accommodations  for  the  over- 
flow crowds. 

Missionary  nurse  Velma  Eshleman  has 
begun  public  health  trips  from  Mahaddei, 
Somali  Democratic  Republic,  to  surrounding 
villages.  She  makes  the  trips  with  two 
helpers,  one  of  whom  works  in  a govern- 
ment clinic.  Health  classes  for  men,  women, 
and  school  children  are  well  attended.  Last 
month  a new  class  was  begun  for  girls. 

The  annual  Somali  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion conference  was  held  at  Johar,  Somali 
Democratic  Republic,  from  Feb.  21-23. 
Kenya  missionary  Hershey  Leaman  led 
the  38  missionaries  and  several  Somalis 
in  thinking  about  “Creative  Christianity 
in  an  Islamic  Setting.” 

The  Meserete  Kristos  and  Mennonite 
Medical  Board  of  Ethiopia  has  awarded 
contract  for  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties for  the  Haile  Mariam  Mammo  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Nazareth,  Ethiopia.  Designed 
by  the  Department  of  Architecture  and 
Town  Planning  of  the  Haile  Selassie  I 
University,  the  first  phase  of  the  hospital 
construction  will  include  two  wards,  an 
operating  theater,  and  a laboratory  X-ray 
department.  The  hospital’s  capacity  will 
be  80  beds.  This  building  will  be  funded 
by  the  Bread  for  the  World  organization 
of  Germany.  Beyene  Mulatu  is  the  hos- 
pital administrator;  doctors  for  the  hospital 
are  H.  Clair  Amstutz  and  Marlin  Nissley. 

Special  needs  now  exist  in  the  Volun- 
tary Service  program  for  persons  in  the 
medical  profession.  A medical  doctor  is 
being  sought  for  Mennonite  General  Hos- 
pital in  Aibonito,  P R.  In  addition,  says 
John  Lehman,  director  of  personnel 
recruitment  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  communiques  request- 
ing registered  nurses  have  been  received 
from  five  Mennonite-operated  hospitals  in 
Colorado — La  Junta,  La  Jara,  Walsenburg, 
Glenwood  Springs,  and  Rocky  Ford.  Many 
other  medical  institutions  are  also  seeking 
VS  workers.  Sullivan  County  Home  near 
Claremont,  N.H.,  has  particular  needs  for 
nurse  aides  and  orderlies.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  John  Lehman,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514;  tele.:  219  522-2630. 

The  bimonthly  meeting  in  the  interest 
of  Jewish  evangelism  was  held  on  Apr. 
3 at  the  New  Danville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church.  A young  Hebrew  Christian,  Joe 
Finklestein,  led  the  group  in  a devotion- 
al meditation.  Joe  and  his  wife,  Debby,  live 
in  a 90  percent  Jewish  neighborhood.  Their 


home  is  continually  open  to  Jewish  young 
people.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  gather  regu- 
larly for  Bible  study. 

Special  meetings:  Nelson  Litwiller, 

Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Hudson  Lake,  New  Car- 
lisle, Ind.,  May  3-7.  Eli  Yutzy,  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  at  Crumstown,  North  Liberty, 
Ind.,  May  7-14. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  by  bap- 
tism and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  fourteen  by  baptism  and 
six  by  confession  of  faith  at  Roanoke,  111.; 
nine  at  Beech,  Louisville,  Ohio;  one  at 
Martins,  Orrville,  Ohio;  one  by  confession 
of  faith  at  Lititz,  Pa.;  ten  at  Bethel, 
Elora,  Ont.;  one  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Portland,  Ore.;  eleven  at  Berea,  Alma, 
Ont.;  four  at  Finland,  Pennsburg,  Pa.; 
seven  at  Kidron,  Ohio;  two  at  Sycamore 
Grove,  Garden  City,  Mo.;  two  at  West 
Clinton,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

“If  “brevity  is  the  art  of  writing,”  John  W. 
Miller  is  an  artist.  His  interesting  article  in 
the  Mar.  21  issue  is  so  brief.  “Discovering  a 
New  Theological  Focus.”  Verv  interesting.  New 
things  are  usually  appreciated.  Sometimes  they 
are  necessary,  sometimes  not. 

The  writer  obviously  is  using  a concave  lens. 
How  about  trying  a convex?  For  the  latter  we 
start  from  a focus  point,  rather  than  try  to  find 
one. 

Miller  uses  a number  of  blanket  statements: 
“He  is  the  Messiah,”  etc.  The  one  “ . . . while 
among  us  in  the  ordinary  flesh  of  human  exis- 
tence, ’ is  hardly  acceptable.  Jesus  was  no  or- 
dinary man.  Though  He  was  "born  of  a woman,” 
He  had  no  human  father,  therefore  He  was 
unique,  in  that  He  did  not  carry  Adam's  sinful 
bloodstream.  Born  sinless.  He  maintained  this 
position,  therefore  qualifying  to  become  a sub- 
stitutionary sacrifice  for  sin. 

This  fact  makes  Jesus,  as  a person,  the  focal 
point  of  Scripture.  The  point  is  not  whether  He 
is  the  resurrected  or  the  historical  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Revelator,  “The  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  Not  literally,  but  in 
the  mind  and  plan  of  God.  Literally  He  died 
also,  but  much  later.  This  event  we  commemo- 
rate during  the  Easter  season. 

From  this  focus,  Christ  Himself,  are  rays  of 
light  emitting  outward.  Call  these  rays:  incar- 
nation, atonement,  resurrection,  charismatic 
theology,  or  what  have  you.  Christ  is  the 
center  pole.  These  rays  of  light  serve  as  guy 
wires,  supporting  and/or  upholding  the  center 
pole,  that  sinless  Jesus  Christ,  whether  in  His 
pre-,  mid-,  or  post-resurrection,  existence, 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  a segmentary  ap- 
proach to  the  Savior  of  the  world  “All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  . . .”  (2  Tim.  3:16). 
These  constitute  the  written  Word  of  God. 

By  the  very  nature  and  source  of  this  Word, 
there  can  be  no  priority,  as  far  as  authenticity 
is  concerned.  The  words  attributed  to  Jesus  in 
the  Gospels  are  authentic,  whether  spoken  pre-, 
mid-,  or  post-resurrection;  so  is  the  rest  of 
Scripture.  — S.  C.  Brubacher,  Ayr,  Ont. 

o • o 

Ronald  J.  Sider  (page  315)  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  his  opinion  that  racism  is  as  sinful  as 
adultery.  But  this  labeling  of  people  does  not 
turn  me  on.  In  fact,  it  turns  me  off.  I do  not 
think  that  the  Bible  is  a textbook  of  social  or 


economic  reform.  There  have  always  been  poor 
people  and  there  always  will  be.  There  is 
nothing  unbiblical  about  it.  There  may  be  some- 
thing displeasing  about  economic  inequality 
to  Mr.  Sider  or  me,  but  to  infer  that  God  finds 
it  displeasing  carries  the  point  too  far.  Worldly 
riches  do  not  solve  the  problems  of  this  world.  If 
this  were  true,  then  rich  America  would  have 
the  lowest  crime  rate.  If  people  take  the  Bible 
as  a textbook  of  personal  reform,  then  I trust 
that  most  problems  can  be  solved.  — Adalbert 
Goertz,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

0 © O 

I am  a happy  Gospel  Herald  subscriber.  I en- 
joy reading  the  Gospel  Herald  when  it 
comes.  I will  look  forward  to  many  hours  of 
reading  this  good  Christian  literature. 

It  gets  harder  and  harder  nowadays  to  really 
find  the  kind  of  reading  you  really  need.  As  I 
love  to  read,  I would  like  reading  materials  that 
will  really  help  me  spiritually.  — Diane  Good, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Thank  you  for  your  recent  editorials  against 
the  occult.  I wish  to  elaborate  several  areas  not 
mentioned  that  are  prevalent  here  into  which 
many  of  the  “Sons  of  Menno”  have  fallen. 

Some  have  the  false  notion  that  these  things 
are  “gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  because  they  work 
and  are  therefore  good. 

First — Pow  Wow  (local  term)  (German, 
“Broucha”).  This  is  a form  of  white  magic  often 
performed  in  this  community  by  preachers  for 
healing.  Often  the  names  of  the  Father,  Son, 
Holy  Spirit  are  used  in  magic  formulas.  Number 
sequences  are  used  to  stop  bleeding,  etc. 

Second  — Use  of  divining  rod  to  search  for 
water.  Both  these  practices  when  called  to  “Mt. 
Carmel”  and  prayed  against  by  a "believer” 
(one  who  fully  appreciates  the  finished  work  of 
Christ,  1 John  3:8)  finds  the  practices  do  not 
work.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  stalled  by  prayer. 
Both  these  practices  have  occult  roots  which  the 
Bible  calls  sorcerv.  Leviticus  20,  Deuteronomy 
18,  Isaiah  47. 

Third  — People  who  practice  such  things  with 
frequency  are  against  assurance  of  salvation,  have 
far  more  than  average  numbers  of  mentally 
deficient  children,  crippled  children,  unex- 
plainable accidents,  much  sickness,  tendencies 
toward  immorality,  strong  legalism,  etc. 

These  things  herein  mentioned  are  not  idle 
speculations  but  come  out  of  observation  of  ex- 
perience in  the  local  community.  People  who 
have  become  involved  in  such  practices  and  are 
delivered  by  Jesus  from  them,  find  they  no  longer 
have  such  abilities  nor  the  desire  to  use  them. 
They  obtain  assurance  of  salvation  and  develop 
a radiant  joy  and  a living  hope  that  they  never 
had. 

Revelation  21:8  and  Revelation  22:15  speak 
strongly  against  the  sins  of  sorcery.  Let  us  be 
free,  if  the  Son  makes  us  free  we  are  free  in- 
deed. John  8:36.  — Dean  Hochstetler,  Nappanee, 
Ind. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Daniels,  George  and  Carol  (Galentine),  Turtle- 
point,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Gail  Rae,  Feb.  21, 
1972. 

Guengerich,  Lowell  and  Susan  (Goughnour), 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  first  child,  Jeffry  Scott,  Dec.  2, 

1971. 

Kropf,  Leonard  and  Carmen  (Berkey), 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  first  child,  Adam  Troy,  Feb.  14, 

1972. 

Mast,  Ellis  and  Ann  (Smucker),  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  daughter.  Mar.  16,  1972. 
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Miller,  Robert  R.,  and  Sue  E.  (Mullet),  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  second 
and  third  sons,  Jeffrey  Jav  and  Joel  Ray,  Mar. 

31. 1972. 

Miller,  Ron  and  Angie  (Wallace),  Chilli- 
cothe,  111.,  first  child,  Anthony  Douglas,  Mar. 

18. 1972. 

Nissley,  John  and  Lois  (Musselman),  Sinking 
'"Spring,  Pa.,  first  child,  Monica  Dawn,  Mar.  28, 
1972. 

Pries,  Weldon  and  Rebecca  (Kreider),  Arlington, 
Mass.,  first  child,  Rachel  Justine,  Mar.  3,  1972. 

Rhodes,  Charles  and  Wilma  (Payne),  Portland, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Janelle  Ruth, 
Mar.  28,  1972. 

Showalter,  Henry  and  Twila  (Swope),  Harrison- 
, burg,  Va.,  third  son,  Glen  Earl,  Mar.  25,  1972. 

Stauffer,  P.  Eugene  and  Mabel  (Musser), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Mar. 

23. 1972. 

Weaver,  Robert  D.  and  Anna  Mae  (Forrester), 
Whitesburg,  Ky.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  born  July 
1,  1969;  received  by  adoption  Mar.  30,  1972. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Baer  — Hull.  — Duane  A.  Baer,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  and  Faye  Louise  Hull,  Greencastle,  Pa., 
both  of  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by  Nelson  L.  Martin 
and  Ralph  Wenger,  Apr.  9,  1972. 

Bender  — Beachy.  — Leroy  Bender,  Parnell, 
Iowa,  Parnell  cong.,  and  Mary  Beachy,  Well- 
man, Iowa,  Upper  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Walter 
Beachy,  Feb.  5,  1972. 

Burkholder  — Augsburger.  — Owen  Burkholder 
and  Ruth  Ann  Augsburger,  both  of  Berean  cong., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  by  Paul  Burkholder  and  Fred 
Augsburger,  Dec.  31, 1971. 

Dickerson  — Martin.  — James  Dickerson,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  Grace 
Martin,  Washington,  D.C.,  New  Holland  cong., 
by  Paul  M.  Zehr,  Apr.  1, 1972. 

Fisher  — Shoup.  — David  Fisher,  Smoketown, 
Pa.,  Scottdale  cong.,  and  Dolores  Shoup,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Crown  Hill  cong.,  by  Gerald  C. 
Studer,  Mar.  18,  1972. 

Gildner  — Bulmer.  — Roy  Gildner,  New  Dun- 
dee, Ont.,  Baptist  Church  and  June  Bulmer, 
Hawkesville,  Ont.,  Hawkesville  cong.,  by  Simeon 
Hurst,  Mar.  10,  1972. 

Good  — Arends.  — Wendell  Good,  Armington, 
111,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Sharon  Arends, 
Tremont,  111.,  Methodist  Church,  by  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann,  Apr.  1, 1972. 

Hoover  — Nolt.  — Philip  G.  Hoover,  Fleet- 
wood,  Pa.,  Fairview  Street  cong.,  and  Ruth  B. 
Nolt,  Stevens,  Pa.,  Myerstown  cong.,  by  J.  Paul 
Graybill,  Apr.  8,  1972. 

Horst  — Graybill.  — John  L.  Horst,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  and  Joan  B.  Gray- 
bill, Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  by  H.  Ray- 
mond Charles,  Apr.  1,  1972. 

Kauffman  — Geartz.  — Edward  Kauffman  and 
Gay  Geartz,  both  of  the  Valparaiso  cong.,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  by  E.  J.  Leinbach,  Mar.  25,  1972. 

Kennel  — Miller.  — Dallas  Kennel,  Strang, 
Neb.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Lala  Miller,  Millers- 
burg  cong.,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  by  Dean  Bru- 
baker, Apr.  1,  1972. 

Miller  — Yoder.  — Galen  Lavon  Miller,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Charlene 
Joyce  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek 
cong..  Try  Robert  K.  Yoder  and  Morris  Swartz- 
endruber,  Apr.  1,  1972. 

Shank  — Larson.  — Galen  Shank,  Dixon,  111., 
Science  Ridge  cong.,  and  Terry  Larson,  Joliet, 
111.,  Methodist  Church  by  Edwin  J.  Staffer  and 
George  Wright,  Feb.  26,  1972. 

Thomas  — Rudy.  — A.  Daniel  Thomas,  Lan- 


caster, Pa.,  New  Danville  cong.,  and  Rachel  L. 
Rudy,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Mount  Pleasant  cong.,  by 
David  N.  Thomas,  Apr.  8,  1972. 

Weaver  — Kulp.  — John  H.  Weaver.  Bow- 
mansville,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Martha 
Jean  Kulp,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by 
Willis  Miller,  Feb.  19,  1972. 

Yoder  — Kemp.  — Milford  Yoder,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  and  Edna  Kemp, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Emery 
Hochstetler,  Apr.  1,  1972. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Eichelberger,  John,  son  of  George  and  Anna 
(Unzerker)  Eichelberger,  was  born  in  Aachen, 
Germany,  May  7,  1891;  died  at  Champaign,  111., 
Mar.  29,  1972;  aged  80  y.  10  m.  22  d.  On 
Sept.  24,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Lottie  Kuhne, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Nor- 
man and  Raymond),  one  daughter  (Audrey  — 
Mrs.  Camillo  Tuttoilmondo),  10  grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Ervin).  He  was  a member  of 
the  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  31,  in  charge 
of  Irvin  Nussbaum;  interment  in  East  Bend 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Clara,  daughter  of  John  W.  and 
Elizabeth  (Miller)  Miller,  was  born  in  Haven, 
Kan.,  Jan.  3,  1919;  died  of  cancer  at  the  La- 
grange County  Hospital,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Apr. 
1,  1972;  aged  53  y.  2 m.  29  d.  On  Jan.  19, 
1941,  she  was  married  to  Willard  Gerber,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Richard 
and  Philip),  one  daughter  (Marlene  — Mrs. 
Jay  Stutzman),  2 grandchildren,  5 sisters  (Ella 

— Mrs.  Chancey  Kauffman,  Barbara  — Mrs. 
Freeman  Miller,  Anna  — Mrs.  Walter  Gerber, 
Ruby — Mrs.  Wayne  Stopher,  and  Darlene  — Mrs. 
John  Ray),  and  4 brothers  (Samuel,  Paul,  Guy, 
and  Ray).  She  was  a member  of  the  Emma 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  4,  in  charge  of  Amos  Hostetler, 
O.  H.  Hooley,  and  Ivan  Miller;  interment  in 
Shore  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Veronica  (Lichti)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Wilmot 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Mar.  13,  1882;  died  at  the  Galt  Hos- 
pital, Apr.  2,  1972;  aged  90  y.  20  d.  Surviving 
are  4 brothers  (David,  Samuel,  William,  and 
Henry),  and  3 sisters  (Fannie — Mrs.  Aaron  Mo- 
shier,  Savira — Mrs.  Aaron  Lehman,  and  Olive 

— Mrs.  Manasseh  Cressman).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 brothers  (Moses  and  Nicka- 
los)  and  one  sister  (Rachel).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Steinman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  5,  in  charge  of 
Rufus  Jutzi  and  Elmer  Scnwartzentruber;  in- 
terment in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Hostetler,  John,  son  of  Jonas  and  Caroline 
(Armbrust)  Hostetler,  was  born  near  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1878;  died  in  Shady  Rest  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Pryor,  Okla.,  Feb.  28,  1972;  aged  93 
y.  5 m.  19  d.  On  Dec.  18,  1904,  he  was  married 
to  Clara  A.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Henry,  Melvin,  and  Alvin),  3 
daughters  (Orpha  Miller,  Elizabeth  May,  and  Al- 
ma Hostetler),  7 grandchildren,  and  5 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
2 daughters,  (Amy  Burge,  Oct.  1970,  and  Mary, 
in  infancy).  He  was  a member  of  the  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  2,  in  charge  of  Alva  Yoder  and  Ralph 
Yoder;  interment  in  the  Zion  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kennel,  Emanuel,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Kennel,  was  born  Mar.  7,  1905;  died  at  the 
Brunner  Nursing  Home,  Feb.  2,  1972;  aged  66 
10  m.  24  d.  He  was  married  to  Sarah  Ger- 
r,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1954.  He  was 
later  married  to  Clara  Leis,  who  survives.  Also 


surviving  are  2 sons  (Joseph  and  Alvin),  6 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Violet).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Steinman  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Wellesley 
Funeral  Chapel  Feb.  5,  in  charge  of  Emanuel 
Steinman  and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber;  in- 
terment in  Maple  View  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Earnest,  son  of  Michael  and  Salome 
(Kempf)  Martin,  was  born  in  McKook  Co.,  Neb., 
Oct.  3,  1889;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  Mar.  31,  1972;  aged  82  y.  5 m.  28  d.  On 
Dec.  7,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Barbara 
Wertz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
brother  (John)  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Kores 
Kinsinger).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  in- 
fant daughter.  He  was  a member  of  the  West 
Union  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Powell  Funeral  Home,  Well- 
man, Iowa,  Apr.  3,  in  charge  of  Emery  Hoch- 
stetler; interment  in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Peter  H.,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Magdalene  (Oswald)  Martin,  was  born  at  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  Feb.  11,  1884;  died  at  Hopedale  Medi- 
cal Complex,  Mar.  31,  1972;  aged  88  y.  1 m. 
20  d.  On  Aug.  8,  1909,  he  was  married  to 
Margaret  Jane  Smetter,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1946.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Elmer  Roth,  Mrs.  Lester  Stutzman,  and  Mrs. 
Orvin  Good),  8 grandchildren,  20  great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Chris  and  Arthur),  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Simon  Egli).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  4 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.  3,  in  charge  of  Ivan 
Kauffmann;  interment  in  the  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery, Hopedale. 

Miller,  Evan  J.,  son  of  Jonas  B.  and  Barbara 
(Swartzentruber)  Miller,  was  bom  in  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  Sept.  25,  1896;  died  at  Meyersdale, 
Pa.,  Apr.  4,  1972;  aged  76  y.  6 m.  10  d.  On 
June  19,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Iva  Maust, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Marie — Mrs.  Paul  H.  Yoder,  Norma 

— Mrs.  Edward  Yoder,  and  Mildred — Mrs. 
Elam  Bender),  one  son  (Mark),  6 sisters  (Alma 

— Mrs.  Allen  J.  Maust,  Annie  — Mrs  Lee 
Scheffel,  Mabel — Mrs.  Ervin  J.  Yoder,  Catherine 
Miller,  Edna  — Mrs.  Alvin  Maust,  and  Rhoda  — 
Mrs.  Elmer  L.  Maust),  and  2 brothers  (Ivan  J.  and 
Harvey  J.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Oak  Dale 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  Ivan  Maust  and  David 
Miller;  interment  in  Oak  Dale  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Clara,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Susan- 
na (Horst)  Snyder,  was  bom  in  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Jan.  13,  1892;  died  at  Elmira,  Ont.,  Mar.  24, 
1972;  aged  80  y.  2 m.  11  d.  On  Oct.  25,  1949, 
she  was  married  to  Enos  Nafziger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 brothers  (Edgar,  Deldon, 
Omar,  Benjamin,  and  Gilbert)  and  one  sister 
(Hannah  Snyder).  She  was  a member  of  the  Erb 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Mar.  28,  in  charge  of  Galen 
Johns  and  J.  B.  Martin;  interment  in  Erb  Street 
Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  C.  Ralph,  son  of  Andrew  and  Kath- 
erine (Roth)  Nafziger,  was  born  at  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  Feb.  25,  1902;  died  at  the  Hopedale 
Hospital,  Mar.  25,  1972;  aged  70  y.  1 m.  On 
Aug.  3,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Katherine 
Eichelberger,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1964. 
On  Jan.  10,  1968,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Beatty 
Brown,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Mrs.  Doris  Springer,  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Gunden,  and  Mrs.  Darlene  Owens),  one  son 
(Lynn),  one  stepson  (William  Brown),  13  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  one  sister  (Clara 
Martin),  and  2 brothers  (Arthur  and  Eldon). 
Two  brothers  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  28,  in 
charge  of  Ivan  Kauffmann;  interment  in  Menno- 
nite Cemetery,  Hopedale. 

Shoemaker,  Reuben  Wesley,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Lydian  (Brox)  Shoemaker,  passed  at  his 
home  in  Elmira,  Ont.,  Mar.  27,  1972;  aged  77 
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y 4 m.  23  d.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former 
Edith  Hasenpflug,  one  daughter  (Elma  — Mrs. 
Ervin  Musselman),  3 sons  (Wilfred,  Herb,  and 
Milton),  5 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Sylvester 
Ziegler,  Lydian  — Mrs.  Abram  Bauman,  Kate 
— Mrs.  Thomas  Howlett,  Melissa  — Mrs. 
Israel  Shoemaker,  and  Emma  — Mrs.  George 
Bauman),  and  one  brother  (William).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  30,  in 
charge  of  Simeon  Hurst  and  Raymond  Erb; 
interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Snider,  Ralph,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington 
Snider,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp.,  Ont.,  Aug. 
12,  1902;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Mar.  21,  1972;  aged  69  y.  7 m.  9 d.  He 
was  married  to  Elma  Schmidt,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Wellington,  Lloyd,  Ar- 
thur, and  Nelson),  one  daughter  (jean — Mrs. 
Willard  Gingerich),  11  grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Lome),  and  4 sisters  (Edna  — Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  Sarah  — Mrs.  Earl  Schmidt,  Janet  — Mrs. 
Clayton  Feick,  and  Ida — Mrs.  Buschert).  He 
was  a member  of  Bloomingdale  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Ratz- 
Hechtel  Funeral  Home,  Kitchener,  in  charge  of 
Emanuel  Steinman  and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber; 
interment  in  Bloomingdale  Cemetery. 

Wade,  Glen  E.,  son  of  Esrom  and  Amelia  (Det- 
weiler)  Wade,  was  born  in  Sterling,  111.,  Oct.  16, 
1894;  died  as  a result  of  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, at  Lyndon,  Mar.  3,  1972;  aged  77  y.  4 m. 
15  d.  On  Oct.  11,  1916,  he  was  married  to 
Grace  H.  Hauger,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  Feb.  13,  1962.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Lori  Ann  — Mrs.  Robert  Olson),  2 sons  (Paul 
E.  and  Orrville  H.),  9 grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Loren).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  where 

funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  5,  in  charge  of 
Edwin  J.  Stalter;  interment  in  Science  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Witmer,  Martha  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  H. 
and  Ida  Catherine  (Strite)  Eshleman,  was  born  in 
Reid,  Md.,  Apr.  9,  1887;  died  at  the  Clear- 
view  Nursing  Home,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Apr.  1, 
1972;  aged  84  y.  11  m.  23  d.  On  Mar.  1,  1919, 
she  was  married  to  Phares  B.  Witmer,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  Feb.  15,  1965.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Clayton  F.),  2 daughters  (Ida  Jose- 
phine— Mrs.  J.  Allen  Martin  and  Catherine  — 
Mrs.  Melvin  Baer),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Jacob 
E.  Martin).  Two  sons  (Raymond  M.  and  Lester) 
and  one  daughter  (Elizabeth  — Mrs.  Adin  K. 
Martin)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  4,  in 
charge  of  Nelson  L.  Martin;  interment  in  Cedar 
Grove  Church  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  28-30. 

Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Rocky  Ford  Church,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  May  5-7. 

Revival-Evangelism  Centennial  meeting,  Masontown, 
Pa.,  May  6,  7. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  meeting.  May  12,  13. 

Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Goshen  College,  Pentecost 
Sunday  Weekend,  May  19-21. 

North  Central  Annual  Conference,  Lake  Region  Church, 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  June  8-11. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  East  Bend,  Fisher,  111., 
June  23-25. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference,  Guern- 
sey, Sask.,  July  1-4. 

Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Ohio,  MYF  Convention,  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  July  7-9. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 
18-23. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Conference,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
July  27-30. 
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Does  the  Family  Have  a Future? 

By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


The  celebration  of  Christian  Family  Week  and  the  re- 
turn of  Mother’s  Day  prompt  perplexing  questions:  Does  the 
American  family  have  a future?  Since  1890  divorces  have 
increased  521  percent. 

Does  the  family  have  a future  when  33  percent  of  the 
working  force  in  America  are  women,  one  third  of  whom 
are  married?  Thousands  of  children  come  home  from 
school  every  day  to  empty  houses,  baby-sitters,  or  definitive 
notes  of  instruction. 

Annually  an  estimated  half-million  teenagers  run  away 
from  home! 

Problems  relating  to  schooling  are  so  numerous  and 
frightening  that  the  Office  of  Education  is  experimenting  to 
ascertain  if  bonuses  paid  teachers  and  parents  would  result 
in  better  cooperation.  It  costs  husband  and  wife  $24,000  plus 
to  rear  one  child  to  age  eighteen. 

Does  this  God-ordained  unit,  the  family,  have  a chance 
of  survival  in  a climate  saturated  with  politics  and  propa- 
ganda? Will  our  children  be  mere  statistics  for  warlords 
and  newscasters? 

Does  the  family  have  a future  when  premarital  and  ex- 
tramarital sex  relations  are  increasing,  when  the  puritan 
ethic  is  disappearing,  when  an  evening  at  home  is  as  infre- 
quent as  a fifth  Sunday? 

According  to  studies  of  4,000  marriages  by  Landis  and 
Landis,  four  fifths  of  those  divorced  had  absolutely  no  church 
connections. 

Does  the  family  have  a future  in  an  alienated  society? 

One  of  the  more  subtle  inferences  of  Women  s Lib  is 
its  disenchantment  with  motherhood.  Some  feminists 
consider  marriage  and  childbearing  as  discriminatory,  op- 
pressive. They  would  have  us  believe  the  domestic  scene 
is  archaic  and  self-defeating. 

There  are  indications  that  the  family  is  losing  its  function 
in  society.  The  once  stable  core,  initiating  impulses  of  change 
and  conversion,  is  now  a mobile,  divisive,  harassed  little  in- 
stitution bearing  all  the  scars  of  our  embattled  society. 

The  stereotyped  mother  of  home,  children,  and  church  has 
virtually  disappeared.  Today’s  women  are  challenging  their 
conventional  roles,  creating  new  life-styles,  seeking  per- 
sonal careers  and  self-fulfillment. 

Coupled  with  the  inescapable  parental  obligation  of  caring 
for  children,  the  rising  identity  crisis,  is  the  fact  that  modern 
mothers  are  extremely  busy.  Surveys  indicate  rural 
housewives  spend  sixty  hours  a week  running  the  home, 

G.  Curtis  Jones  is  minister  of  the  Woodland  Christian  Church,  Macon,  Georgia, 
and  the  author  of  several  books,  in  addition  to  being  a lecturer  at  various  universities. 


while  their  urban  counterparts  spend  eighty!  Nowhere  is 
Parkinson’s  Law  (a  law  of  triviality)  more  visible  than  in 
the  average  middle-class  family.  The  pyramiding  of  gadgets, 
so-called  timesaving  devices,  is  deceptive. 

In  The  Working  Mother  Sidney  Cornelia  Callahan  quotes 
a psychiatrist  as  saying:  “The  dichotomy  would  seem  to  be 
not  between  motherhood  and  career,  but  between  women  who 
do  well  in  both  and  women  who  do  well  in  neither.’ 
This  is  close  to  the  heart  of  the  controversy. 

One  cannot  generalize.  Some  women  are  poor  mothers 
irrespective  of  special  days  and  gifts,  freedom,  and  income. 
Others,  however  busy,  manage  to  keep  their  homes  bright 
with  joy  and  warm  with  love. 

In  whatever  context,  the  price  of  parenthood  is  forever 
the  same  — responsibility!  A demanding  schedule  does  not 
necessarily  imply  success,  neither  is  the  desire  for  additional 
income  adequate  motivation  nor  compensation  for 
abandoning  parental  roles.  There  must  be  a quality  of 
worship  in  one’s  work.  Busyness  and  blessings  are  not 
synonymous. 

Jesus  illustrated  this  while  visiting  friends  in  Bethany. 
Martha  was  upset  over  the  work  she  had  to  do,  complaining 
that  Mary,  her  sister,  had  the  advantage  of  the  Master’s 
conversation  and  presence.  To  which  the  Lord  replied: 
“Martha,  Martha!  You  are  worried  and  troubled  over  so 
many  things,  but  just  one  is  needed.  Mary  has  chosen  the 
right  thing,  and  it  will  not  be  taken  away  from  her’’  (Lk. 
10:41,42).° 

If  parents  could  rediscover  their  God-given  function  in  the 
matrix  of  materialism;  if  they  could  get  their  kicks  out  of 
sending  well  disciplined,  maturing  Christian  young  men 
and  women  into  the  world,  how  much  richer  would  be 
their  marriages;  how  fortunate  the  community!  Parents 
are  God’s  indispensable  priests. 

There  is  a crisis  in  America  as  crucial  as  civil  rights, 
dangerous  as  bureaucracy,  insidious  as  communism,  unpre- 
dictable as  politics,  uncontrollable  as  inflation.  It  is  the 
erosion  of  the  home. 

The  future  of  the  family  rests  not  with  anthropologists, 
sociologists,  psychologists,  statisticians,  and  media;  but  with 
husband  and  wife  working  through  their  difficulties,  es- 
tablishing disciplines,  rearing  children  in  the  admonition 
and  love  of  God. 

The  congregation  at  Corinth  asked  Paul  for  domestic 
counsel.  There  were  honest  differences  between  professing 
Christians  and  pagans.  Although  the  Apostle  Paul  recom- 
mended his  own  state  — celibacy  — he  was  careful  not  to  im- 
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pose  his  opinions  on  others.  He  warned  against  mixed  mar- 
riages— that  is,  being  “mismated  with  unbelievers.  As  he 
put  it,  “For  what  partnership  have  righteousness  and  ini- 
quity?” (2  Cor.  6:14). 

During  the  Corinthian  confrontation,  Paul  raised  these 
perennial  questions:  “Wife,  how  do  you  know  whether  you 
will  save  your  husband?  Husband,  how  do  you  know  whether 
you  will  save  your  wife?”  (1  Cor.  7:16). 

Will  not  the  future  of  the  family  be  commensurate  with 
its  image,  sense  of  values,  awareness  of  God? 

There  is  a pertinent  story  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Exodus.  The  Israelites,  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
leveled  complaints  against  Moses.  They  found  fault  with 
the  food. 

God  promised  the  whimpering  nomads  that  they  would 
be  fed  morning  and  night.  The  record  declares  the  supply 
covered  the  ground  like  a frost.  The  magnificent  leader 
warned  the  pilgrims  not  to  gather  more  than  a day’s  supply 
at  a time.  But  as  always,  there  were  those  who  thought 
they  knew  better  than  God’s  spokesman  and  collected  enough 
for  several  days.  They  craved  security!  Next  morning, 
however,  the  greedy  souls  discovered  their  food  was  sour 
and  full  of  worms. 

Men  have  always  endeavored  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  future.  This  is  normal,  commendable,  if  security 
does  not  become  an  inflexible  economic  system;  a meaning- 
less religion. 

A prominent  Englishman  said  not  long  ago  Americans  have 
the  largest  incomes,  finest  homes  and  automobiles  in  the 
world.  “They  also  write  more  books  on  how  to  be  happy.” 

Physical  security  is  never  enough.  Like  our  spiritual 
ancestors,  we  must  learn  that  certain  values  cannot  be 
stored,  accumulated  against  the  future,  but  must  be  fresh 
every  morning. 

Love  must  be  awakened.  Marriage  is  an  adventure  in  com- 
mon commitment  and  faith.  Parents  are  pilgrims  in  search 
of  the  deeper  meanings  of  life. 

Will  not  the  future  of  the  family  be  determined  by  its 
ability  to  communicate  and  demonstrate  punctuality,  integ- 
rity? What  we  would  have  the  nation  become,  we  must 
first  teach  our  children.  What  we  would  have  the  church 
epitomize,  we  must  practice  in  our  homes. 

In  a day  of  annoying  credibility  gaps,  how  can  parents 
instill  a sense  of  responsibility  in  their  children?  How  can 
truth  be  a liberating  force  when  hypocrisy  is  the  common 
practice?  How  can  punctuality  be  stressed  when  procrastina- 
tion is  such  a devastating  tool? 

A story  from  Milford,  Connecticut,  intrigues  me.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  the  117-year-old  clock  on  the  Congre- 
gational Church  had  been  silent  for  a decade.  In  rather 
typical  church  tempo,  the  brethren  finally  decided  they  should 
arouse  the  clock.  A contractor  agreed  to  repair  it  for 
$1,000. 


While  older  heads  debated  validity  of  the  bid,  a 15-year- 
old  boy,  Howard  Ward  III,  a member  of  the  congregation, 
investigated  the  situation.  With  parts  worth  25c,  a pair  of 
pliers,  and  an  oilcan,  he  encouraged  the  clock  to  run  again. 

This  is  American  youth  at  its  best!  Equip  them,  point  to 
need,  and  turn  them  loose.  But  they  must  be  free  to  fail! 
However,  I venture  that  Howard  Ward  and  his  kind  will 
also  get  the  church  going. 

Will  not  the  future  of  the  family  be  commensurate  with 
its  ability  to  inspire  children  to  live  by  demanding  prin- 
ciples? Permissiveness  is  not  substitute  for  discipline.  Honor 
is  never  bequeathed,  it  must  be  earned. 

You  may  remember  the  struggle  of  John  D.  Rockefeller 
III.  After  attending  prestigious  universities  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  semi-isolation  from  his  family,  identification 
with  the  poor,  switch  in  political  allegiance  — this  young 
man  faced  and  found  himself. 

What  fascinated  me  most,  however,  was  to  learn  that 
at  birth  he  was  not  given  the  initial  “D  (which  stands 
for  Davidson).  “I  was  told,”  he  said,  “that  I should  make 
up  my  mind  whether  I wanted  to  carry  on  the  full  name 
which  I think  stands  for  public  service,  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  a high  standard  of  demand  on  myself.  When  I 
was  twenty-one,  I wrote  a letter  to  my  father  saying  I 
wanted  the  name  and  responsibility.”  ' 

Irrespective  of  prominence  of  obscurity,  when  sons  and 
daughters  demonstrate  this  concern,  the  future  is  assured 
— Mother’s  Day  becomes  Father’s  Day,  and  everyday  one 
of  preparation  for  the  implementation  of  the  highest  and  best 
in  tradition  and  faith! 

Will  not  the  future  of  the  family  be  commensurate  with 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  love?  There  is  a difference 
between  managing  a family  and  loving  its  members. 

At  times  there  is  no  place  like  home  for  neglect,  drunken 
brawls,  swapping  sex,  beating  children  (at  least  2,000  die 
annually  from  parental  brutality),  being  lazy,  and  in- 
corporating deteriorating  values.  But  it  can  be  a patch  of 
heaven,  a democratic,  Christian  community  wherein  each 
person  is  wanted,  respected,  considered,  and  loved. 

Love  is  not  always  affirmative,  but  it  is  kind.  It  knows  dis- 
cipline, trust,  failure,  and  success;  but  it  keeps  no  score. 

The  biography  of  a nation  is  written  in  its  magnifi- 
cent marriages.  Calvin  Coolidge  said  of  his  wife,  “We  were 
meant  for  each  other.” 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  called  his  wife,  Ellen,  the  very 
inflection  of  his  voice  amplified  their  love. 

Consider  the  faithfulness  of  John  W.  McCormack,  for  so 
long  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  se- 
cured a room  adjacent  to  his  ill  wife  in  the  hospital,  and 
remained  until  her  home  going. 

As  a young  preacher,  I greatly  admired  Bishop  Edwin 
Holt  Hughes  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  loved  the  way  he 
shared  experiences.  Since  he  traveled  so  much  he  was 
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concerned  for  his  children  and  constantly  admonished  them 
to  remember  who  their  father  was.  When  at  last  he  pre- 
sided over  the  conference  for  the  last  time  as  bishop,  he 
found  on  the  podium  a message,  the  heart  of  which  was: 
“Remember  who  your  children  are! ” 

The  leaping,  welding,  contagious  sparks  of  love  energize 
and  inspire  each  member  of  the  family  to  perform  and  to  re- 
spond at  his  best. 

While  visiting  in  a church  home,  the  father  lamented  dif- 


ficulties encountered  in  being  a parent  in  a pressurized 
society.  Patiently  I listened.  When  at  last  an  opportunity 
arose,  I said:  “You  are  right,  but  there  is  only  one  thing 
harder  than  being  a parent  today  and  that  is  being  a child.” 
Whereupon  a daughter  lustily  commented:  “You  are  so  right! 


"From  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  (TEV).  Copyright  1966,  1971  by  American  Bible 
Society.  Used  by  permission. 

1.  Life,  April  1,  1966,  p.  46. 


The  Valuable  Paper 

By  Elizabeth  Kent 


It  was  not  unusual  to  return  home  after  a morning  down- 
town to  find  the  phone  ringing.  So  that  bright  January 
afternoon  I answered  it  expecting  to  hear  the  voice  of  a 
friend.  There  was  a slight  hesitancy  then,  “This  is  Western 
Union.  I have  a telegram  for  you.”  The  news  was  the  kind 
one  never  wants  to  hear.  My  mother  had  been  killed  in  an 
auto  accident.  My  father  lived  but  was  in  critical  condition. 

Through  the  nightmare  of  preparation  to  go  home  many 
thoughts  plagued  me.  Of  course,  I knew  that  sometime 
the  parting  must  come  but  I had  expected  to  be  able  to 
return  in  some  way  the  care  that  I had  had.  Now  there 
was  no  time  to  say  or  do  anything.  I wondered  and  won- 
dered and  found  no  answer.  Had  I ever  really  expressed  to 
Mother  the  love  I had  for  her?  I could  think  of  nothing  I 
had  ever  said  or  done. 

A firm  believer  in  preparedness.  Mother  had  left  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  should  be  done  after  her  death.  Some 
instructions  she  had  written  out,  others  were  verbal. 

“I  have  a box  of  valuable  papers  I want  you  to  look 
through,”  she  had  said,  describing  the  box  and  its  location. 

I don’t  know  what  I expected  to  find,  but  not  what  I did. 
The  valuable  papers  were  treasured  letters  from  her 
children,  her  father’s  ordination  papers,  some  pictures,  and 
a yellowed  mimeographed  sheet  dated  1941  on  which  was 
written,  “To  My  Mother.”  In  that  year  my  husband  and  I 
were  coeditors  of  our  Sunday  school  class  newssheet.  I had 
written  the  editorial  and  mailed  it  to  her.  Valuable?  Can 
peace  of  mind  be  bought  at  any  price?  That  paper  restored 
mine  and  also  gave  me  the  conviction  that  love  is  much 
stronger  than  death.  The  paper? 

To  My  Mother 

I do  not  apologize  for  writing  about  my  own  mother.  I 
know  her  better  than  other  mothers  and  she  means  more 
to  me  than  any  others. 

There  are  any  number  of  things  for  which  I wish  to  thank 
my  mother.  First  of  all,  for  giving  me  life.  There  have 
been  times  when  I thought  life  was  not  such  a privilege, 
when  I even  went  so  far  as  to  think,  “I  didn  t ask  to  be 
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born,  why  is  such  and  such  and  so  and  so?”  Those  times 
were  few.  For  the  most  part  life  has  been  very  interesting, 
if  at  times  very  puzzling  and  occasionally  very  difficult. 

I am  thankful  my  mother  did  not  insult  my  intelligence 
by  lying  to  me,  even  about  small  things.  There  were,  of 
course,  times  when  I was  positive  she  was  lying.  For  in- 
stance, after  sending  me  out  for  a stick,  giving  a severe 
lecture,  and  then  saying,  “This  hurts  me  worse  than  it  does 
you.”  I know  now  that  she  was  truthful.  Nothing  is  more 
unpleasant  than  trying  to  correct  a child  you  love.  Many 
parents  today  neglect  this  painful  duty  and  live  to  regret 
the  results.  There  were  many  things  my  mother  avoided 
telling  me  (and  I her)  but  if  questions  were  answered  they 
were  answered  truthfully. 

There  was  no  question  in  our  mind  unanswered  about 
Santa  Claus,  and  I was  never  regaled  with  tales  about  the 
stork.  I am  thankful  my  mother  made  it  easy  for  me  to  be 
honest.  First,  by  example,  and  second  by  not  placing  me  in 
positions  that  made  lying  expedient.  None  of  us  like  to  be 
scared  either  into  telling  the  truth  or  lying. 

We  are  told  that  our  heavenly  Father  knows  what  things 
we  have  need  of.  And  so  did  Mother.  I do  not  remember 
teasing  or  begging  for  things.  We  were  not  permitted  to 
do  this  and  it  wasn’t  necessary.  Mother  seemed  to  plan 
ahead  for  my  material,  spiritual,  and  educational  needs.  I 
realized  when  I grew  older  that  many  things  hadn’t  just 
happened.  They  were  planned  for  my  welfare. 

There  were  times  when  I thought  I was  somewhat  abused. 
I remember  telling  Mother  in  my  vinegary  way  that  other 
girls  I knew  didn’t  have  to  wipe  dishes  for  their  mother. 
Now  that  I have  an  inkling  of  the  million  tasks  about  a 
home,  I wonder  why  she  didn’t  make  me  work  twice  as  hard. 

Greatest  of  all  I am  thankful  for  the  security  I have 
felt,  being  assured  that  I was  loved  before  I was  born  and 
since,  though  I am  sure  the  latter  must  have  been  very  dif- 
ficult at  times.  Any  child  born  and  reared  without  such  se- 
curity is  indeed  poor. 

I am  grateful  I have  a mother. 
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Editorials 


k 

Sophistication  and  Such  Stuff 


During  the  past  decade,  when  many  Mennonites  moved  into 
middle  and  upper  class,  and  left  the  rural,  more  ethnic  life, 
there  was  (and  is)  a striving  for  the  kind  of  sophistication 
stressed  by  the  segment  of  society  which  “has  everything.” 
One  can  see  it  in  such  things  as  the  homes  we  build,  the 
way  we  must  remodel  or  build  our  churches,  the  mood  mani- 
fest in  our  discussions  of  culture  and  Christianity  and  in  the 
finery  of  our  clothes. 

While  this  striving  for  sophistication  is  happening,  mainly 
in  the  middle-age  bracket,  our  youth  are  telling  us,  in  many 
ways,  that  they  are  not  particularly  interested  in  middle- 
or  upper-class  sophistication.  Not  only  do  they  laugh  at  our 
large  cars  but  they  despise  middle-class  finery  in  clothes 
and  fail  to  see  the  sense  of  pouring  more  and  more  money 
into  brick  and  mortar. 

At  the  same  time  thinking  young  people  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  such  values  as  brotherhood,  mutual  aid,  koin- 
onia,  and  simplicity,  which  we  were  inclined  to  feel  were  al- 
most entirely  ethnic,  have  deep  spiritual  and  social  worth 
which  are  extremely  important  in  today’s  rural  and  urban 
life. 

This  means  the  church  should  look  again  at  some  of  these 


basics  of  the  church  and  consider  with  care  what  real  non- 
conformity means  today.  An  aged  brother  made  an  interest- 
ing observation  at  a recent  churchwide  conference.  After 
observing  the  simplicity  of  the  young  people’s  dress  and 
hearing  their  discussions  he  said,  “It  seems  to  me  they  may 
be  closer  to  real  nonconformity  to  the  world  than  we  are.” 

All  this  may  be  a bitter  pill  to  take  by  us  who  are  middle 
age.  It  cuts  deeply  into  those  things  we’ve  worked  hard  to 
gather  and  to  emphasize.  And  we  are  inclined  to  say  that 
youth  are  also  conformed  to  their  own  group  and  similar 
statements.  But  we  must  admit  that  most  of  us  receive  a lot 
of  our  signals  from  our  society  and  our  standards  and  style 
of  life  are  dictated  more  by  those  around  us  than  by  the 
Scripture. 

As  adults  and  as  middle  agers,  who  make  most  of  the 
decisions  in  the  church,  we  should  be  taking  the  lead  in 
demonstrating  what  real  nonconformity  means  in  such  things 
as  simplicity,  brotherhood,  mutual  aid,  the  kind  of  homes 
and  churches  we  build,  as  well  as  the  cars  we  drive.  Far 
beyond  striving  for  sophistication  and  such  stuff  should  be 
the  sincere  desire  to  do  what  the  Scripture  says  rather  than 
settle  for  what  society  dictates.  — D. 


Concern  for  Scriptural  Authority 


Throughout  the  church  many  persons  are  concerned  about 
the  neglect  of  the  Scripture.  This  concern  is  good  and  needed. 
If  the  Scripture  is  neglected  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  its 
authority.  The  minister  or  teacher  who  does  not  keep  the 
Scripture  central  can  not  expect  that  his  people  will  take  it 
seriously  for  long. 

With  the  dropping  of  Scripture  memorization  we  also  have 
lost.  Hiding  God’s  Word  in  our  hearts  is  still  a good  preven- 
tion against  sin.  Jesus  met  temptation  by  answering  the  devil 
with  what  God  had  to  say  and  we  cannot  improve  on  His 
method.  We  will  never  be  able  to  stand  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan  by  our  own  strategy  or  statements. 

Now  we  will  face  additional  dangers  down  the  road  if  we 
do  not  ground  ourselves  better  in  the  Scriptures.  For 
example,  peace  is  popular  and  it  is  very  easy  to  fit  into 
a popular  mood  with  too  little  thought  given  to  the  grounds 
of  our  belief  in  peace.  Will  this  mean  that  if  the  mood  shifts 
we  also  will  shift  our  belief?  In  order  to  move  with  the 
Word  instead  of  with  the  times  we  will  need  to  keep  our 
basis  for  belief  centered  in  the  Scripture. 

This  same  thing  can  happen  in  every  area  of  life.  We 


have,  without  a doubt,  gone  far  along  accepting  the  mood  of 
our  times  in  regard  to  life-style,  recreational  extravagance, 
and  even  worship  patterns.  Some  are  even  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  Scripture  has  some  clear  things  to  say  in  all  these 
subjects  and  others  in  which  we  have  conformed  to  our  cul- 
ture with  little  thought. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  real  authority  of  Scripture  is 
known  by  how  the  Scripture  is  allowed  to  guide  our  lives. 
It  is  possible  to  preach  loud  and  long  on  any  subject.  But 
unless  there  is  obedience  and  conformity  to  the  will  of  God 
it  means  little.  In  fact  there  is  greater  condemnation.  Our 
words  and  our  life  must  conform  if  the  truth  is  to  be  clear. 

If  a dog  growls  at  one  end  and  wags  his  tail  at  the  other 
end  he  is  lying  at  one  end.  So  if  a church  talks  about  love 
and  preaches  love,  yet  fights  and  squabbles,  it  is  lying  at 
one  end.  The  message  of  love  is  really  not  authoritative  be- 
cause it  is  negated  by  lack  of  love.  So,  in  every  area,  the 
church  to  believe  the  Scripture  is  the  authority  for  life  must 
put  that  word  into  practice,  for  scriptural  authority  is  not 
only  lost  through  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Word  but  also  a 
lack  of  obedience  to  what  is  already  known.  — D. 
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Marriage 

By  Doris  Weber 


Marriage  is  caring  love. 

Marriage  is  commitment  — plainly  hard  work. 
Marriage  is  companionship. 

Marriage  is  two  roads  meeting 
and  becoming  one. 

It  is  two  people  walking  side  by  side  and 
adjusting  their  steps  to  one  another 
whether  fast  or  slow. 

In  marriage  love  is  sublimity  at  its  height 
and  can  despair  at  its  depth. 

It  is  sensuous  in  its  out  workings 
and  divine  in  every  aspect. 

Marriage  is  completeness 
yet  incompleteness  remains. 

It  is  love  that  reaches  to  the  ecstatic  — 
ecstatic  meaning  a state  where  one  literally  stands 
away  from  oneself  and  looks  at  himself. 

Marriage  is  a union  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

The  most  intimate  of  physical  relationships. 

It  leads  one  to  the  revealing  depths  of  soul- 
searching 

and  it  raises  us  to  the  sublimity  that  transcends 
time  and  space 

and  carries  us  into  the  very  presence  of  God. 

Marriage  is  a state  of  ambivalence 
of  love  that  knows  no  limit 
and  ill  will  which  would  destroy. 

It  is  joy  that  knows  no  bounds 

and  despond  that  seems  bottomless. 

It  is  the  sleep  of  satiation 
and  the  wakefulness  of  anguish. 

Marriage  is  laughter  and  tears 
it  is  kisses  and  rejection 


it  is  togetherness  and  loneliness 
it  is  joy  and  heartbreak. 

Marriage  is  love  expressed  in 
candy  for  the  sweet 

flowers  whose  fragrance  is  as  illusive  as  love  itself. 

The  skipped  beat  of  the  heart 
with  the  deep  look  into  the  soul 
in  the  dancing  across  the  kitchen  floor 
in  the  unanticipated  gesture  of  love 
in  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  cardinal  who  sings, 

“Pretty,  pretty,  pretty,”  outside  your  bedroom 
window. 

It  is  love  that  cares  enough  to  laugh. 

Love  that  is  an  act  of  the  will 

so  that  when  the  high  voltage  is  temporarily 
depleted  deep  love  still  abides. 

Marriage  is  a commitment 
to  a way  of  life 

to  something  that  is  greater  than  either  of  us. 

Marriage  is  commitment  to  each  other 

a commitment  which  solves  some  problems 
and  brings  a host  of  new  ones  to  bear. 

It  is  commitment  when  the  going  is  rough  and  knowing 
that  not  all  problems  may  be  solved 
but  by  God’s  grace  there  is  disillusion. 

It  is  a commitment  which  requires  openness  and  honesty 
honesty  that  can  express  the  good  and  the  bad. 

It  is  committed  cooperation  with  100  percent  participation 
from  each. 

It  is  not  a 60-40  deal 

nor  even  a 50-50 

but  always  total  100-100. 

And  it  is  a commitment  that  keeps  one  faithful 
when  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
but  commitment  itself. 
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Marriage  is  perception  at  its  best. 

Perception  that  leaves  its  own  narrow  world 
and  enters  the  world  of  another. 

It  is  perceptive  awareness  of  our  own  deep  needs 
and  the  needs  of  the  beloved. 

It  is  perceptive  listening  with  the  heart 
and  hearing. 

It  is  the  perceptive  glance  across  the  room 
that  makes  you  mine. 

It  is  the  touch  of  the  hand 
that  lightens  the  burden. 

Marriage  is  companionship  — 
companionship  in  love  and  conflict. 

Conflict  which  brings  out  strengths  of  which 
we  were  not  aware. 

Conflict  which  forces  us  to  find  solutions  to  old 
problems  which  were  put  aside  as  unsolvable. 

Marriage  is  supportive  companionship  — 
support  in  the  material  things  of  life. 

Support  in  the  dark  days. 

Support  in  the  finding  of  individual  self-fulfillment 
and  support  in  helping  each  other  attain  the  goal 
of  being  all  that  God  meant  us  to  be. 

Marriage  is  companionship  that  is  expressed  in 
submission  one  to  another 
in  conquest  and  surrender 
in  victory  and  defeat. 

It  is  having  and  yet  not  possessing. 

It  is  giving  and  giving  and  giving  without  end 
and  receiving  without  measure. 

Marriage  in  its  finality  is  faith. 

Faith  in  oneself  and  faith  in  the  one  loved. 

Faith  that  I am  loved 

and  faith  that  I shall  be  loved. 

Marriage  is  putting  our  clasped  hands  and  hearts 
into  the  hand  of  God 

and  having  the  faith  that  He  leads  every  step 
of  life’s  pathway.  ^ 


I 

II 


"I'm  only  Waiter  No.  42  at  the  restaurant  where  I work.  No  one  pretends  to  know  my 
name,"  said  a young  man.  This  illustrates  how  impersonal  our  society  has  become.  It  is  the 
business  that  counts,  the  earning  of  money,  the  following  of  a schedule.  The  dollar,  clock, 
typewriter  and  computer  become  more  important  than  persons. 

Unconsciously,  this  tendency  to  ignore  persons  can  creep  into  our  homes  and  bring  a kind 
of  life  that  denies  the  personhood  of  our  family  members.  That  is,  unless  we  learn  how  to 
love  persons  and  use  things  instead  of  using  persons  and  loving  things.  This  takes  time  and 
the  caring  kind  of  love.  It  takes  re-thinking  of  values  by  God's  help. 

Then  "darling"  will  come  before  the  dollar  and  communication  before  the  clock.  Then 
we  can  stop  being  so  busy  earning  and  learn  something  about  living  . . . with  persons. 
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A Happy  Home 

The  following  twelve  rules  have  been  suggested  for  rais- 
ing responsible  children: 

1.  Begin  with  infancy  to  teach  the  child  he  cannot  have 
all  he  wants. 

2.  When  he  picks  up  bad  words,  correct  him. 

3.  Give  him  spiritual  training  early  in  life. 

4.  Make  frequent  use  of  the  word  “wrong”  in  correcting 
bad  acts. 

5.  Make  him  pick  up  his  own  things  and  do  as  much  for 
himself  as  he  can. 

6.  Be  careful  what  you  let  him  read. 

7.  Keep  the  home  atmosphere  pleasant  and  warm. 

8.  Make  him  earn  his  spending  money. 

9.  See  that  sensual  desires  for  food  and  drink  are  satisfied 
only  in  moderation. 

10.  Back  him  only  when  he’s  right  and  let  him  know  you 
won’t  back  him  when  he’s  wrong. 

11.  Accept  your  responsibility  for  his  actions  until  he’s  of 
age  to  accept  them  himself. 

12.  Prepare  for  a life  of  satisfaction  with  your  child  and 
you  are  likely  to  have  it. 
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Extraordinary  Gospel  Message 


(Personal  testimony  of  Juan  Antonio  Cores  from  Madrid, 
Spain,  as  written  to  Audicion  Luz  y Verdad  on  October 
15,  1971.) 

On  May  afternoon  in  1955,  I was  in  my  home  in  Isla 
Cristina,  Huelva,  Spain,  writing  in  a rather  mechanical 
fashion  and  listening  to  the  radio  at  the  same  time.  I had 
my  radio  turned  to  Radio-Tanger  and  by  chance  happened 
to  hear  a short  gospel  message  — Audicion  Luz  y Verdad. 
A Gospel  of  John  was  offered  to  all  those  requesting  one. 
Something  urged  me  to  write  and  ask  for  one. 

I received  the  Gospel  of  John  and  read  it.  More  than 
read  it,  1 found  that  it  proved  to  be  a study  of  Jesus’  life 
as  given  us  by  His  beloved  disciple. 

As  a result  of  that  first  contact  with  Audicion  Luz  y Ver- 
dad, 1 received  other  literature  and  after  reading  it  I 
passed  it  on  to  friends  and  acquaintances  so  that  they 
could  also  benefit  from  these  printed  messages.  I don’t 
know  why  I had  this  tendency  to  distribute  these  tracts  to 
other  people,  for  I didn’t  really  know  Jesus  in  my  heart, 
but  I recognized  that  this  was  Christian  literature  and  Je- 
sus’ life  had  always  interested  me  — His  parables.  His 
miracles,  and  His  ministry.  Everything  about  His  life 
interested  me,  so  1 felt  compelled  to  share  this  literature 
with  others  because  it  seemed  so  edifying  and  instructive. 
At  that  time  I didn’t  even  know  what  a “Protestant  " was, 
and  the  only  thing  that  mattered  was  that  these  were  won- 
derful printed  messages  to  share  with  others. 

This  literature  proved  to  be  the  means  of  my  getting 
to  know  (by  letter,  of  course)  Lester  T.  Hershey  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  every  day  I be- 
came more  interested  in  the  gospel.  Since  there  were  no  Bi- 
bles available  in  my  country  at  that  time  and  because  of  my 
deep  desire  to  know  the  Word,  I asked  Mr.  Hershey  to 
send  me  a Bible,  and  I even  had  the  audacity  to  ask  for 
two  more  for  friends  who  were  also  interested  in  the  Chris- 
tian life. 

As  1 recall,  these  were  my  first  contacts  with  the  gospel 
but  1 still  didn’t  really  know  Christ  yet. 

The  Bibles  came  through  in  good  condition.  Thank  God 
for  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Hershey.  ...  I still  have 
that  Bible  which  was  my  “Road  to  Damascus  where  1 
met  the  Lord. 

During  those  days  I received  a large  packet  of  tracts. 
. . . I’m  not  sure  where  they  were  from,  for  by  this  time  I 
was  receiving  literature  from  a number  of  different  sources. 
The  local  parish  priest  had  warned  me  several  times  that 
distributing  such  literature  was  prohibited  because  it  was 


A meeting  in  the  country  near  Madrid  after  a baptism  and  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  the  foreground  seated  with  white  shirt  is  Juan 
Antonio  Cores,  Christian  worker,  author  of  the  article. 


“Protestant”  literature.  1 told  him  that  I didn’t  even  know 
what  the  word  Protestant  meant,  I just  knew  that  it  was 
Christian  literature  and  it  contained  wonderful  truths.  So  I 
paid  no  attention  to  him  and  went  right  on  distributing  my 
Christian  printed  matter. 

Among  the  tracts  received  was  a sizable  quantity  of  one 
entitled  “Why  Christians  Should  Read  the  Bible.  It  con- 
tained convincing  reasons  indeed,  and  I proceeded  to  get 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Two  days  later  I received  a notice  to  report  to  the  local 
headquarters  of  the  National  Police.  Not  knowing  why  I 
had  been  called  I took  for  granted  it  was  because  of  the 
annual  military  census  which  was  made  at  the  head- 
quarters. 

When  I arrived  the  commanding  officer  was  not  there, 
but  I was  informed  that  the  local  priest  had  brought 
charges  against  me  because  I had  distributed  “Protestant” 
propaganda  and  this  was  punishable  by  law.  I would  have 
to  wait  until  the  commanding  officer  came  to  handle  the 
case. 

While  waiting  for  the  officer,  God  was  guiding  me  and  in 
order  to  help  pass  the  time  I took  out  my  Gospel  of  John, 
which  I always  carried  with  me,  and  it  fell  open  to  chapter 
6,  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  In  spite  of  my  ap- 
parent calmness,  I was  afraid  of  what  might  happen  to  me. 
I thought,  “They  might  exile  me,  or  I might  lose  my  job 
and  then  my  family  would  suffer;  but  I will  trust  that  the 
Lord  who  is  all-powerful  will  be  my  protector.”  In  spite  of 
this  trust,  the  fear  in  me  increased  with  each  passing  minute. 
I tried  to  concentrate  on  what  I was  reading  and  I got  to 
verses  19  and  20  of  John  6,  “When  they  had  rowed  about 
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three  or  four  miles,  they  saw  Jesus  walking  on  the  water 
and  coming  toward  the  boat,  and  they  were  terrified.  But 
he  spoke  to  them,  ‘Don’t  be  afraid:  it  is  I myself.’  ”* 

In  those  moments  a great  light  dawned  on  me.  The 
light  of  Him  who  is  the  Light  suddenly  entered  my  heart 
with  rocket-force.  “It  is  I Myself,  don’t  be  afraid,”  Jesus 
said;  and  I said  to  myself,  “If  Jesus  is  with  me  I shall  never 
again  be  afraid!  It  makes  no  difference  about  the  com- 
manding officer  or  anyone  else.  I belong  to  Jesus!  He  loves 
me  and  I love  Him!  ” 

The  commanding  officer  arrived  and  without  waiting  for 
him  to  question  me,  I said  to  him,  “What  do  you  have 
against  Christ?  Because  of  Him  they  have  accused  me,  but 
why,  for  what  reason?”  Then  the  commander  said,  “Really, 
I don’t  know  what  these  charges  are  all  about  because  I 
have  read  some  of  that  Christian  literature  that  you  dis- 
tribute and  it  all  appears  to  me  to  be  within  Christ’s 
religion,  so  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  just  go  straight 
home!  The  charges  brought  against  you  have  just  been  can- 
celled!” 

I left,  thanking  the  commanding  officer  and  Him  who  from 
that  day  forth  and  forever  more  would  be  my  Commanding 
Officer,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 

After  that  day  at  the  police  headquarters  it  became  more 
and  more  difficult  to  distribute  literature  because  the  pack- 
ages were  intercepted.  I just  didn’t  receive  the  packages 
anymore.  Later  on  one  of  the  mailmen  told  me  that  because 
of  “Ecclesiastical  Censure”  the  packages  were  being  with- 
held. 

To  me  this  was  an  open  testimony  of  my  conversion  to  the 
true  way  of  salvation.  Things  became  more  and  more  in- 
volved and  every  day  they  made  life  more  impossible  for  me, 
in  my  work,  in  everything. 

In  1962  I asked  to  be  transferred  from  the  bank  where  I 
worked  to  another  branch  in  Madrid.  A short  time  later 
the  change  was  made  and  since  then  I have  been  in  this 
capital  city  where  with  the  religious  liberty  that  now  exists 
— although  still  relative  — I continue  this  ministry,  that  of 
sowing  the  seed  of  the  gospel  through  the  distribution  of 
evangelical  literature. 

After  a few  years  I returned  to  my  hometown  for  a visit 
and  was  burdened  to  find  that  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  were 
there.  The  “famous  priest”  who  brought  charges  against  me 
that  day  was  still  there,  and  whereas  he  had  objected  to 
my  presentation  of  the  true  way  of  salvation,  now  these  false 
prophets  had  slipped  in  with  their  dangerous  doctrine.  In 
yearly  visits  to  my  hometown,  I continue  to  present  the 
gospel  through  literature. 

Fortunately  this  year,  1971,  when  I returned  to  Isla 
Cristina  for  another  visit,  I found  that  though  there  are  still 
some  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  they  are  much  less  because 
many,  after  having  been  with  them  for  a while,  have 


withdrawn  realizing  that  they  have  not  found  the  truth  they 
were  seeking. 

Recently  I have  begun  a new,  rather  unique  type  of  wit- 
ness. Here  in  our  country,  newspapers  and  magazines  have  a 
section  dedicated  to  petitions  from  the  readers.  They  usually 
are  from  the  poor  and  the  sick,  those  in  hospital,  welfare 
homes,  and  so  on.  They  ask  for  reading  matter,  radios, 
record  players,  records,  or  maybe  just  want  someone  to 
write  to  them  because  they  are  so  lonely,  and  so  on.  Those 
who  ask  for  reading  material  or  records,  I write  them  offer- 
ing a New  Testament  and  a record  presenting  a gospel 
message,  from  a mission  in  Switzerland,  and  then  I con- 
tinue to  send  them  tracts.  If  they  are  from  Madrid,  then 
a personal  visit  follows  and  if  they  show  interest  I take 
them  to  our  little  chapel  here  with  the  purpose  of  winning 
a soul  for  Christ.  If  they  are  from  other  areas  then  we 
recommend  them  to  the  pastor  of  the  nearest  evangelical 
church.  Through  this  means  I have  made  a number  of  con- 
tacts and  some  have  received  a New  Testament  and  with 
great  joy  have  told  me  what  a wonderful  Book  it  is! 

So  we  continue  to  labor  for  the  Lord,  always  in  the  face 
of  hardships  because  of  government  restrictions  which  still 
exist.  But  this  does  not  discourage  us,  rather  it  gives  us  new 
courage  and  strength  to  go  forward  in  the  Lord. 

May  these  lines  of  testimony  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  may  still  be  in  doubt  about  their  salvation.  Don’t 
wait  any  longer,  surrender  your  heart  and  life  to  Jesus 
today. 

Luz  y Verdad  (Light  and  Truth)  is  one  of  the  Spanish 
language  programs  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia.  Director  and  speaker  is  Lester  T. 
Hershey,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico,  who  started  the  program 
in  1947. 

“I  had  only  a small  vision  when  we  began  broascasting  in 
1947  over  WPAB,  Ponce,”  Lester  says.  “My  vision  was  a 
broadcast  that  would  complement  the  work  Paul  Lauver  and 
I were  doing  in  Pulguillas  and  La  Plata.”  From  this  em- 
bryonic beginning,  however,  Spanish  broadcasting  ex- 
panded, first  into  Panama,  then  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  and  into 
Spain  from  Tangiers,  Africa.  In  1954  the  program  came 
under  the  direction  of  the  overseas  office  of  the  Virginia 
Mission  Board,  and  in  1956  it  became  a part  of  MBI. 

Today  Spanish  broadcasting  includes  a weekly  Corazon  a 
Corazon  (Heart  to  Heart),  a five-minute  daily  De  Corazon 
a Corazon,  two  color  television  spots,  a radio  seasonal  (The 
Greatest  Week  in  History),  and  Comentando,  a five-minute 
daily  radio  program  of  religious  comment  on  current  events 
and  social  issues.  Currently,  more  than  one  fourth  of  MBI’s 
yearly  budget  goes  to  Spanish  language  broadcast  work.  ^) 


‘From  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English,  ® J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 
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The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  Is  — Self-Control 


Self-Control -Fruit  of  the  Spirit 

By  Donald  E.  Yoder 


Adlai  Stevenson  once  visited  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  in  his 
primitive  jungle  hospital  in  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Dr. 
Schweitzer  told  Mr.  Stevenson  that  he  considered  this  the 
most  dangerous  period  in  all  human  history.  Why?  “Because,” 
he  said,  “heretofore  nature  has  controlled  man,  but  now 
man  has  learned  to  control  nature’s  elemental  forces  be- 
fore he  has  learned  to  control  himself. 

Divorce  statistics,  crime  statistics,  the  erosion  of  honesty, 
race  relations,  the  collapse  of  sex  morals  — these  and  a 
thousand  other  proofs  are  constant  reminders  of  modern 
man’s  inability  to  cope  with  himself  or  his  environment. 

This  morning  I came  to  my  office  early.  There  was 
serenity  and  quietness  on  every  side.  The  mountains  in  the 
distance  were  barely  visible  in  the  early  morning  dawn. 
The  moon  rode  high,  its  arid  plains  and  mountain  ranges 
clearly  visible.  For  billions  of  years  it  had  been  circling  the 
earth,  never  varying,  always  turning  the  same  face.  Even 
its  eclipses  were  orderly,  predictable.  The  great  clock  of 
the  universe  was  never  fast,  never  slow.  All  around  me  I 
felt  the  marvelous  balance  and  rhythm  of  nature.  It  would 
not  be  long,  however,  until  the  streets  would  be  teeming  with 
cars.  The  pollution  haze  would  hang  over  the  same  moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  Litter  would  become  clearly  visible 
along  the  highways. 

I suddenly  became  aware  of  a flashing  red  light.  A police- 
man was  writing  a ticket  for  a man  who  appeared  to  be  in 
his  late  forties.  He  no  doubt  had  lived  half  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  learned  well  the  importance  of  self-control. 
Here  was  another  reminder  that  we  must  pay  the  price 
when  we  are  unable  to  control  ourselves. 

There  are  many  times  in  life  when  we  come  to  a fork 
in  the  road.  We  can  choose  to  go  left.  Or  we  can  choose  to 
go  right.  At  those  moments  we  become  a sovereign  human 
being.  We  find  ourselves  living  in  a day  with  fewer  ex- 
ternal controls  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  which  road  to 
take.  This  places  upon  each  individual  a greater  respon- 
sibility to  develop  his  own  inner  controls.  “He  who  rules 
his  spirit,  says  the  Bible,  [is  better]  than  he  who  takes 
a city”  (Prov.  16:32).  Norman  Vincent  Peale  gives  a simple 
illustration  on  the  importance  of  self-control.  After  talking 
to  a group  of  people  on  the  importance  of  learning  to 
govern  themselves,  one  woman  spoke  to  him  several 
weeks  later.  “You  know,”  she  said,  “that  self-discipline  idea 
that  we  were  talking  about  . . . it  s been  on  my  mind.  I 

Donald  E.  Yoder,  3846  West  Vista  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  pastor  of  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church  and  overseer  of  the  Southwest  Conference. 


find  myself  wondering  all  the  time  if  what  I am  doing  in  a 
given  situation  is  what  a controlled  person  would  do.  Take 
the  matter  of  dieting,  for  instance.  I have  always  been  a 
half-hearted  dieter  — take  off  a few  pounds,  than  give 
up  and  gain  them  right  back  . . . but  thinking  about  this  in 
the  light  of  our  discussion,  I began  to  see  that  in  the  past 
I was  always  vaguely  looking  for  some  external  authority 
that  would  compel  me  to  lose  weight.  You  helped  me  to 
realize  that  there  actually  isn’t  any  such  authority  — except 
me!  ...  So  I said  to  myself,  ‘Who’s  going  to  be  boss 
around  here,  your  appetite  or  you?’  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I found  myself  controlling  my  eating;  I have  lost 
six  pounds  and  I know  I am  not  going  to  gain  them  back. 

I have  won  a victory,  and  I am  proud  of  myself,  and  I 
feel  great! 

Self-Control  and  Personal  Honesty 

A recent  article  in  a newspaper  stated  that  every  year  in 
this  country  thieving  workers  steal  at  least  a billion  dollars 
in  cash  or  merchandise  from  their  employers.  Every  single 
day,  white-collar  workers  get  away  with  about  four  million 
dollars.  One  insurance  company  estimates  that  over  a thou- 
sand businesses  failed  last  year  because  of  losses  caused  by 
dishonest  employees.  This  is  only  one  of  a number  of  illus- 
trations which  become  apparent  in  our  society  today  which 
indicate  that  personal  honesty  is  an  area  where  we  need  to 
exercise  self-control.  What  is  our  response  when  we  receive 
too  much  change  from  the  clerk?  How  honest  are  we  when 
we  drive  down  the  highway?  Does  it  take  a police  car 
following  us  to  make  us  honest?  Or  can  the  signs  which  are 
placed  there  for  our  safety  regulate  our  honesty? 

How  honest  are  we  in  our  work  performance  when  the 
supervisor  is  not  close  by?  How  honest  are  we  in  all  our 
conversation? 

Jesus  said,  “Let  what  you  say  be  simply  ‘Yes  or  No  ; any- 
thing more  than  this  comes  from  evil”  (Mt.  6:37).  It  is  our 
responsibility  as  followers  of  Christ  to  be  strictly  truthful 
and  transparent  in  all  of  life,  with  no  secrecy  of  hypocrisy. 
We  must  understand  that  external  forms  of  coercion  — the 
law,  the  police,  and  so  on  — can  never  make  us  honest  at 
all  times.  It  always  comes  down  to  the  individual  s free 
choice  to  act  honestly  or  dishonestly.  We  must  feel  the 
excitement  and  vitality  and  power  and  satisfaction  that  come 
from  making  the  right  choices. 

Most  of  us  are  convinced  that  honesty  really  is  the  best 
policy.  If  we  want  to  uphold  the  standard  of  honesty  in  our 
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community,  our  nation,  or  the  world,  we  must  begin  with 
ourself.  Take  an  “honesty”  inventory.  If  you  turn  a bright 
and  searching  light  on  your  daily  conduct,  you  are  probably 
going  to  find  areas  of  shadow  here  and  there.  The  standard 
upheld  by  Christ  is  to  be  honest  with  all  men  at  all  times. 
We  must  practice  self-control  in  the  area  of  honesty. 

The  Whirlwinds  of  Sex 

Sex  is  a topic  of  universal  interest,  but  around  it  swirls 
such  powerful  emotions  and  prejudices  that  a sane  and 
balanced  discussion  of  it  is  rare.  In  this  tingled  and  difficult 
area  of  living,  more  and  more  people  are  finding  themselves 
in  trouble  and  in  need  of  help.  We  say  to  our  youth  and 
adult  citizens,  never  mind  the  rules,  just  control  yourselves 
and  live  decently  — only  to  find  that  the  whirlwinds  of  sex 
are  too  powerful  in  many  cases  to  yield  to  self-control. 
There  are  many  influences  at  work  that  have  drastically 
changed  and  are  still  changing  our  sex  attitudes. 

An  almost  incredible  commercialization  of  sex  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Day  and  night  the 
merchants  of  sex  work  on  an  almost  defenseless  public.  Sex 
is  used  constantly  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  ordinary  consumer 
goods. 

There  are  certain  standards  of  self-control  which  the  Word 
of  God  teaches  in  regard  to  our  sexual  drives.  “Don’t  fool 
yourselves.  Those  who  live  immoral  lives,  who  are  idol 
worshipers,  adulterers  or  homosexuals  — will  have  no  share 
in  his  kingdom”  (1  Cor.  6:9).°°  In  the  Sermon  on  the 

Mount  Jesus  teaches,  “Anyone  who  even  looks  at  a woman 
with  lust  in  his  eye  has  already  committed  adultery  with  her 
in  his  heart.  So  if  your  eye  — even  if  it  is  your  best 

eye!  — causes  you  to  lust,  gouge  it  out  and  throw  it  away. 

Better  for  part  of  you  to  be  destroyed  than  for  all  of  you 

to  be  cast  into  hell  (Mt.  5:28,  29).°  ° 

Self-control  and  sexual  restraint  does  not  mean  depriva- 
tion; it  means  happiness  in  depth,  the  kind  of  happiness 
that  Christ  meant  when  He  urged  us  to  keep  His  com- 
mandments so  “that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that 
your  joy  might  be  full.  ” 

Take  Care  of  That  Body 

One  area  where  most  of  us  could  do  a lot  right  now  to 
improve  and  strengthen  ourselves  is  in  the  realm  of  phy- 
sical fitness,  the  way  we  use  or  abuse  our  own  bodies.  All 
too  often  the  marvelous  body  that  God  has  given  us  to  house 
our  soul  gets  less  care  than  we  give  the  family  car.  Self- 
control  in  matters  of  health  can  pay  marvelous  dividends. 

Self-discipline  is  the  price  we  pay  for  freedom.  Discipline 
is  a liberator.  It  sets  us  free  — free  from  the  tyranny  of 
laziness,  sloth,  of  physical  and  mental  flabbiness,  of  harm- 
ful habits.  Discipline  restores  our  freedom  of  choice.  When 
you  are  a disciplined  person,  authority  is  no  longer 
forced  upon  you  from  without;  it  is  something  that  you  your- 
self control  from  within.  There  are  four  areas  that  most 
people  think  of  instinctively  when  they  are  challenged  to 
take  care  of  their  bodies.  These  are  to  be  more  con- 
scientious about  exercise,  eliminate  smoking  and  drinking,  and 
to  watch  their  diet.  Those  who  allow  their  health  to  be 
in  danger  because  of  lack  of  self-control  in  any  of  these 


areas,  are  servants  of  something  outside  of  themselves.  The 
smoker  is  controlled  by  his  little  white  cylinder,  the  drinker 
is  controlled  by  the  depressant  known  as  alcohol,  and  the 
glutton  is  a slave  of  food. 

In  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  he  is  writing  to  a 
church  that  was  facing  a number  of  problems  stemming 
from  the  lack  of  self-control.  He  concludes  this  section 
with  these  words  — “Do  you  not  know  that  your  body  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  you,  which  you  have  from 
God?  You  are  not  your  own;  you  were  bought  with  a 
price.  So  glorify  God  in  your  body”  (1  Cor.  6:19,  20).  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  Christian  to  take  the  very  best 
care  possible  of  the  body  which  God  has  given  us  as  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us  in  order  that  we  might 
be  able  to  bring  greater  glory  to  God. 

The  above  are  simply  illustrations  of  the  importance  of 
self-control  for  each  person  in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Self-Control  — Fruit  of  the  Spirit 

“But  I say,  walk  by  the  Spirit,  and  do  not  gratify  the 

desires  of  the  flesh.  For  the  desires  of  the  flesh  are  against 

the  Spirit,  and  the  desires  of  the  Spirit  are  against  the 
flesh;  for  these  are  opposed  to  each  other,  to  prevent  you 
from  doing  what  you  would.  But  if  you  are  led  by  the 

Spirit  you  are  not  under  the  law.  . . . But  the  fruit  of  the 

Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-control;  against  such  there  is  no 
law.  And  those  who  belong  to  Christ  Jesus  have  crucified 
the  flesh  with  its  passion  and  desires.  If  we  live  by  the 
Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  by  the  Spirit”  (Gal.  5:16-18,  22- 
25). 

God  has  provided  for  every  Christian  an  abundant  and 
a fruitful  life.  This  life  becomes  a reality  for  every  person 
who  lives  constantly,  moment  by  moment  under  the  gracious 
control  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  of  the  fruits  produced  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  self-control. 
The  key  to  victory  in  the  area  of  self-control  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  an  interesting  verse 
in  Ephesians  5:18  which  gives  us  a contrast  in  controls. 
“And  do  not  get  drunk  with  wine,  for  that  is  debauchery; 
but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.”  Just  as  a person  who  drinks 
wine  takes  this  into  his  body  and  yields  the  control  of 
his  body  to  alcohol,  so  the  Christian  is  to  drink  deeply  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  produce  within 
him  the  fruit  of  self-control. 

We  are  filled  or  controlled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  faith. 
To  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  allow  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  control  your  life  — thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  It 
means  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  believing  that 
God  by  His  Holy  Spirit  will  control  you  throughout  the  day. 
There  is  nothing  strange  or  odd  about  the  Spirit-controlled 
life.  It  is  the  way  that  God  intended  the  Christian  life  to 
be  lived.  It  is  the  act  of  allowing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
express  Himself  through  your  life.  Q 

“Excerpted  from  the  book.  Sin,  Sex  and  Self-Control.  Copyright  © 1965  by  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale.  Published  by  Doubleday  & Co.,  Inc. 

00  From  The  Living  Bible.  Copyright  © 1971  by  Tvndale  House  Publishers, 
Wheaton,  111.  Used  by  permission. 
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China:  A New  Opening? 

By  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


By  all  odds  the  most  significant  international  happening 
in  1971  was  the  announcement  by  United  States  President 
Richard  Nixon  that  he  would  visit  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  in  early  1972.  By  this  significant  decision  the  president 
publicly  declared  his  intention  to  process  toward  a restoration 
of  official  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China, 
following  the  lead  of  other  Western  nations  such  as  France 
and  Canada. 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  a steady 
buildup  in  interest  by  scholars,  businessmen,  and  church- 
men in  China.  In  part  fostered  by  an  increasing  number  of 
visas  granted  to  persons  applying  to  visit  China,  the  flow  of 
information  concerning  China,  the  world’s  largest  nation  with 
800  million  people,  has  been  on  the  increase. 

Seeing  via  television  the  president  of  the  United  States  on 
China’s  soil  in  1972  makes  dramatically  clear  that  the  John 
Foster  Dulles  policy  of  confrontation  and  containment  is  being 
deliberately  discarded  in  favor  of  a new  diplomacy. 

What  significance  does  this  have  for  Christians  as  they 
look  at  China  today?  Is  there  indeed  a new  opening?  What 
are  the  factors  that  we  should  understand  if  we  are  to  assess 
accurately  what  is  happening? 

China  and  the  West 

Historians  and  on-the-scene  observers  agree  that  China 
has  bitter  memories  of  her  relations  with  Western  peoples 
and  their  governments.  China’s  4,000  years  of  continuous 
civilization  has  imbued  her  people  with  a strong  sense  of 
selfhood  and  pride  of  achievement  as  the  “Middle  Kingdom. 
But  the  pride  of  the  Chinese  people  has  been  repeatedly 
injured  by  the  arrogant  assaults  from  the  West,  particularly 
since  the  1800s.  At  a time  when  China  was  internally 
weak,  the  Western  nations,  following  a policy  of  “gun- 
boat” diplomacy,  forced  China  to  make  treaties  which  gave 
the  West  a formal  pretext  for  shamelessly  exploiting 
China’s  land  and  people. 

The  coming  to  power  of  Sun  Yat-sen  in  1911  marked 
the  beginning  of  a nationalist  movement  which  recognized 
that  China  had  to  get  rid  of  the  Western  moguls  as  well  as 
unify  the  Chinese  people  and  provide  an  adequate  political 
system.  Out  of  this  came  two  groups  — the  Kuomintang 
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and  the  communist  — which  cooperated  briefly  and  then 
struggled  against  each  other  for  control  of  China.  The 
Kuomintang  was  led  by  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  who  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries. 

The  eventual  triumph  of  the  Communists  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mao  Tse-tung  in  1947,  notwithstanding  major 
United  States  military  support  for  Chiang  Kai-shek,  was  in- 
terpreted as  the  vindication  of  the  people  of  China  and  the 
final  exposure  of  the  alliance  between  China’s  ruling  elite 
and  foreign  powers. 

China  and  the  Church 

It  is  a simple  historical  fact  that  the  coming  of  Christian 
missionaries  to  China  in  modern  times  coincided  with  the 
“colonialization”  of  China  by  Western  powers.  In  the  view 
of  most  Chinese,  the  missionary  was  a part  of  the  total 
Western  attempt  to  gain  control  of  China  — with  the  mis- 
sionary being  especially  responsible  for  introducing  Western 
civilization  and  ideology. 

Many  times  throughout  the  1800s  and  early  1900s  there 
were  local  uprisings  against  missionaries  and  Christian  con- 
verts. At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  1900  there  was 
widespread  antipathy  toward  foreigners  generally,  and  mis- 
sionaries were  equated  with  other  foreigners.  Christian 
missionaries,  their  converts,  and  property  were  the  main  tar- 
gets during  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  The  depth  of  feeling 
against  Christians  is  revealed  in  this  excerpt  from  a Boxer 
Proclamation  which  sought  to  arouse  concerted  action  against 
the  foreign  intruders  and  their  collaborators: 

Attention:  all  people  in  markets  and  villages  of  all  prov- 
inces in  China  — now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  vilified  our  gods  and  sages,  have  de- 
ceived our  emperors  and  ministers  above,  and  oppressed 
the  Chinese  people  below,  both  our  gods  and  our  people 
are  angry  at  them,  yet  we  have  to  keep  silent.  This 
forces  us  to  practice  the  1-ho  magic  boxing  so  as  to  protect 
our  country,  expel  the  foreign  bandits,  and  kill  Christian 
converts,  in  order  to  save  our  people  from  miserable 
suffering  . . . ( Christian  Missions  in  China,  J.  G.  Lutz 
[ed.  ] p.  46). 

Such  vigorous  opposition  to  missionaries  did  not  arise 
out  of  nowhere.  In  the  first  place  Christianity  was  perceived 
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as  a strange  and  competing  religion.  It  was  especially 
threatening  to  the  mandarins  who  had  been  the  ruling  class 
in  China  for  centuries  and  whose  authority  and  status 
derived  from  their  mastery  of  Confucian  ideals. 

A second  factor  was  the  missionary  reliance  on  force  to 
maintain  their  foothold.  At  times  this  meant  that  the  mis- 
sionary actually  called  on  his  own  government  for  armed 
protection  against  Chinese  opponents.  Foreign  missionaries 
were  also  exempt  from  Chinese  law  while  they  were  in 
China.  Clauses  in  these  extraterritorial  treaties  also  pro- 
tected the  Chinese  Christian. 

The  third  reason  for  opposition  to  the  missionary  was 
that  he  set  out  to  alter  Chinese  society.  Constantly  com- 
paring Chinese  society  and  culture  was  that  of  the  West, 
the  missionary  felt  that  Western  civilization  was  vastly 
superior  and  should  replace  traditional  Chinese  culture. 
This  sense  of  cultural  superiority  at  times  seeped  through 
as  racial  superiority  which  was  understandably  deeply  re- 
sented by  all  Chinese.  In  the  minds  of  Chinese,  the  mis- 
sionaries and  buildings  were  there  for  only  one  purpose  — to 
control  the  Chinese. 

One  specific  example  of  the  way  in  which  Christian 
values  collided  with  Chinese  sensitivities  was  when  Chris- 
tian converts  were  isolated  from  the  community  by  their 
refusal  to  participate  in  ancestor  ceremonies.  Since  the 
Chinese  Christian  often  refused  to  participate  at  the  insis- 
tence of  the  missionary,  it  was  the  missionary  who  was  held 
responsible. 

In  spite  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Christian  missionaries 
were  misunderstood,  or  at  times  made  mistakes,  the  church 
was  planted  and  grew.  The  strength  of  this  fledging  church 
was  put  to  severe  tests  from  the  1920s  onward.  A crisis 
point  was  reached  in  1927  when  thousands  of  missionaries 
were  forced  to  leave  their  posts  and  many  evacuated  from 
the  country.  The  political  instability  made  it  imperative  that 
the  church  become  self-governing  and  independent  of  mis- 
sion resources. 

For  both  Chinese  and  missionary  leaders  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  the  way  through  this  crisis  period.  It  was  painful  to 
dismantle  the  mission  scaffolding  which  had  been  erected  to 
bring  the  church  into  being.  But  it  had  to  be  done  and  the 
pressure  of  the  times  hurried  the  process  along. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  an  “indigenous”  Christian 
movement  developed  in  China.  At  the  time  of  the  commu- 
nist triumph  in  1949,  one  fourth  of  the  total  Christian  mem- 
bership was  from  these  several  groups.  The  largest  was 
the  True  Jesus  Church.  The  Little  Flock  (of  which  Watch- 
man Nee  was  a leader)  and  the  Jesus  Family  were  the  two 
other  main  groups.  These  churches  had  developed  without 
missionary  assistance  and  provide  strong  evidence  that  the 
Christian  faith  could  be  understood  and  accepted  by  the 
Chinese  as  more  than  simply  a Western  religion.  And 
yet  the  stigma  still  persisted  in  the  popular  mind. 

The  Church  under  Communism 

It  is  now  well  known  that  Christians  in  China  have  suf- 
fered much  under  the  communist  government.  The  commu- 
nists were  understood  to  believe  that  once  the  Chinese 


Christians  were  cut  off  from  their  Western  friends  and 
finances  the  church  in  China  would  wither  away.  But  they 
left  nothing  to  chance  and  launched  a vigorous  effort  to  dis- 
courage religion  generally  and  Christianity  in  particular. 

For  one  thing  the  communists  lumped  missions  with 
colonialism.  This  was  not  a special  communist  view,  of 
course.  The  Chinese  had  long  made  that  connection  but  it 
now  became  useful  for  official  purposes  to  exploit  this 
point. 

Furthermore,  the  Chinese  Christians  were  humiliated  as 
“running  dogs  of  the  imperialists”  even  though  most  Chris- 
tians had  been  supporters  of  the  nationalist  movement  from 
the  beginning  and  some  of  its  leaders  were  Christians. 

The  condition  of  the  church  in  China  today  is  not  known 
precisely.  Some  recent  reports  have  been  glowing  and 
optimistic.  Others  are  more  cautious.  However,  no  one 
seriously  disputes  the  fact  that  the  Christian  church  has 
survived  and  may  even  be  growing  after  being  severely 
tested. 

Mennonite  Missions  in  China 

Some  of  the  earliest  Mennonite  missionary  work  overseas 
began  in  China.  The  first  Mennonite  mission  was  founded 
by  the  Krimmer  Mennonite  Brethren  missionary  H.  C. 
Bartel  in  1901.  This  work  was  subsequently  organized  as  the 
China  Mennonite  Missionary  Society.  By  1911  the  General 
Conference  and  Mennonite  Brethren  churches  had  started 
missions.  In  1922  the  Krimmer  Mennonite  Brethren  sent  a 
contingent  into  Mongolia.  Following  World  War  II  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  sent  relief  workers  and  the  Mis- 
sionary (United  Missionary)  Church  and  Mennonite  Church 
set  up  missions  in  China  as  well.  At  the  peak  of  Menno- 
nite missions  in  China  there  were  between  seventy  and 
eighty  missionaries  at  work  there. 

All  Mennonite  missionaries  were  evacuated  from  China 
following  the  communist  takeover  in  1949,  although  a num- 
ber, such  as  Don  McCammon,  encountered  considerable 
difficulty  before  they  were  finally  allowed  to  leave.  How- 
ever, one  man  elected  to  stay.  He  was  Loyal  Bartel,  son 
of  H.  C.  Bartel.  There  were  infrequent  letters  and  reports 
from  him  over  the  years  indicating  that  his  lot  was  not  an 
easy  one  and  he  was  very  restricted.  Word  was  received  in 
late  1971  that  Bartel  had  died  earlier  in  the  year. 

As  was  true  of  others,  it  was  not  possible  in  the  years 
since  the  communists  came  to  power  to  maintain  any  con- 
tact with  Mennonite  Christians  in  China. 

A New  Opening? 

There  is  probably  no  single  event  in  recent  Christian  his- 
tory that  was  as  painful  as  the  closing  off  of  China.  The 
fresh  currents  set  in  motion  by  the  new  diplomatic  develop- 
ments have  released  a surge  of  hopeful  longing  that 
there  might  also  be  a restoration  of  relations  between  Chin- 
ese Christians  and  Western  Christians.  There  are  several 
things  that  we  must  keep  in  mind. 

Practically  speaking,  nothing  has  changed  except  that  the 
Chinese  government  has  decided  to  open  the  way  for  a 
limited  number  of  new  contacts  but  on  China’s  terms  and 
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under  her  control.  Hopefully  this  will  permit  more  visits 
with  Christians  but  nothing  is  guaranteed. 

Certainly  there  is  no  basis  for  believing,  as  apparently 
some  have  begun  to  do,  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  send- 
ing Christian  missionaries  to  China.  Immediately  following 
the  expulsion  of  missionaries  from  China  in  1949  many 
agencies  established  themselves  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan 
with  a view  toward  reentering  China  in  the  future.  With 
the  status  of  Taiwan  still  under  debate,  it  is  questionable 
whether  these  bases  will  be  especially  helpful  in  resuming 
contact  with  China  in  the  future. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  Christian  interest  in 
China  is  not  confined  to  North  America.  There  are 
more  than  fifteen  million  Chinese  living  in  other  countries. 
Among  these  Chinese  of  the  Diaspora  are  many  Christians 
who  feel  a strong  identification  with  China.  In  addition, 
other  Asian  Christians  are  strongly  aware  of  China  and  feel 
a Christian  responsibility  toward  her.  Moses  Chow,  as  a 
representative  of  this  community,  has  been  saying: 

The  19th-century-tvpe  of  missions  will  never  come  again, 
as  some  are  dreaming.  Some  well-meaning  but  misguided 
Christians  do  not  sense  the  difference  between  a simple 
faith  in  God  to  obey  the  Great  Commission  and  a simple- 
mindedness  to  satisfy  themselves  by  “being  there  first. 

Chow  argues  that  a strategy  of  Christian  approach  to 
China  in  the  future  must  be  based  on  placing  the  primary 
leadership  in  the  hands  of  Asians  — particularly  Chinese  — 
rather  than  assuming,  once  again,  that  it  must  be  run 
from  the  West  by  Westerners. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  positive  possibilities.  For  ex- 
ample, Christian  broadcasting  is  being  expanded  with  the 
construction  of  a new  station  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Korea.  The  Scriptures,  among  other  things,  are  being 
broadcast  over  this  station.  Biblical  passages  are  read  at 
dictation  speed  so  that  interested  persons  can  copy  down 
the  readings.  The  Bible  Societies  have  in  process  a massive 
translation  project  which  will  provide  two  new  Bible 
translations  in  contemporary  Mandarin  and  Cantonese. 

Repentance.  Humility.  Fellowship 

Finally,  Christians  in  the  West  need  to  pray  for  China 
repentinglv.  The  history  of  Western  relations  with  China  is 
marred  by  many  deplorable  attitudes  and  actions.  The  way 
in  which  the  Christian  message  was  garbled  by  the  identi- 
fication of  missionary  with  Western  imperialism  was  especially 
serious. 

Not  only  must  there  be  an  attitude  of  repentance  on  the 
part  of  Western  Christians,  but  there  ought  also  to  be  pro- 
found humility  in  view  of  the  loyalty  to  Christ  on  the  part 
of  Chinese  Christians  during  the  years  since  1949  which  has 
enabled  the  church  to  survive.  A church  which  has  been 
through  the  fires  of  persecution  doubtlessly  knows  a great 
deal  more  about  the  demands  of  discipleship  than  we 
Christians  from  the  affluent  West  can  honestly  claim. 
Therefore,  our  prayer  for  China  might  well  include  a plea 
that  we  might  soon  be  permitted  the  fellowship  of  Christian 
brothers.  ^ 


Homes,  Children, 
and  Memories 

By  Robert  Mishler 

May  is  the  month  when  the  earth  is  responding  to  the  • 
showers  of  April.  May  also  brings  us  to  the  Mother’s  Day. 
Of  course,  when  we  think  of  mothers,  we  think  of  home. 
Someone  has  said,  “It  takes  a heap  of  living  in  a house  to 
make  it  a home.”  All  of  us  know  what  a house  is;  how  sad 
it  is  that  so  many  people  do  not  know  what  a home  is! 

Home  is  where  people  love  each  other.  Home  is  where 
we  learn  to  overlook  each  other’s  faults  and  experience  the 
joy  of  forgiving  as  well  as  being  forgiven.  Home  is  where 
children  play  and  laugh  and  sing  and  cry  and  are  comforted 
by  someone  who  cares.  Home  is  where  children  are  taught 
by  precept  and  example  — where  personalities  are  formed 
and  sent  into  the  world. 

Home  fosters  many  memories.  Many  children  like  to  sing 
themselves  to  sleep  after  they  have  been  tucked  in  for  the 
night.  Do  not  stop  a child  singing  himself  to  sleep.  He  will 
get  much  more  good  from  that  than  he  would  from  the  extra 
sleep  he  would  gain.  This  is  one  way  a child  has  of  saying 
that  all  is  well  with  his  world.  He  also  has  another 
language  that  he  uses.  It  goes  something  like  this,  “May 
I have  a drink  of  water?”  This  child  usually  has  much 
more  to  say  than  asking  for  water.  As  tired  and  sleepy  as  you 
may  be,  this  is  a golden  opportunity  to  listen  to  your 
child  or  maybe  to  take  him  on  your  lap  on  a good  rocking 
chair.  The  closeness  that  he  will  feel  speaks  a language  he 
understands  much  better  than  words.  It  can  be  richly  re- 
warding to  both  of  you. 

Home  should  also  provide  opportunity  for  meditation  and 
what  someone  has  called  the  therapy  of  solitude.  My  mind 
goes  back  to  when  I was  about  ten  years  old.  My  folks, 
who  were  Old  Order  Amish  then,  went  to  communion 
service  on  a bright,  sunny  Sunday  morning  when  the  apple 
trees  were  in  full  bloom.  They  left  my  brother  and  me 
home  alone.  I can  still  hear  the  hum  of  the  honey  bees 
in  the  apple  blossoms  and  the  hens  cackling  in  the  hen  house 
and  now  and  then  a rooster  crowing.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
these  sounds  gradually  ceased  and  then  complete  solitude 
until  my  folks  returned  about  dusk. 

I am  not  recommending  that  you  go  away  and  leave  your 
children  alone  for  a whole  day,  although  I feel  that  this  ex- 
perience taught  me  much  about  patience  and  waiting. 
But  I do  think  that  a child  needs  a quiet  time  to  himself. 

Each  of  us  is  in  process  of  making  memories  daily.  They 
will  either  be  pleasant  or  unpleasant  and  painful.  So  many 
memories  can  be  marred  by  a single  word  or  deed,  and  how 
often  an  otherwise  painful  memory  has  been  turned  into  a 
very  precious  one  because  someone  who  understood  cared 
enough  to  say  a few  kind  words  or  do  a thoughtful  deed.  So 
often  it  is  the  little  things  that  make  all  the  dilference, 
like  adding  frosting  to  the  cake  or  strawberries  to  the  ice 
cream. 

What  are  you  doing  to  your  memories?  What  are  you 
doing  to  your  child’s  memories? 
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A Wedding  Meditation 

By  Stanley  C.  Shenk 


On  the  night  of  April  14,  1912,  when  the  Titanic  was 
sinking  in  the  North  Atlantic,  one  of  the  passengers,  Mrs. 
Isidor  Straus,  walked  across  the  slanting  deck  to  a lifeboat. 
The  rule  was  for  “women  and  children  first”  and  so  she 
was  not  accompanied  by  her  husband.  At  the  last 
moment,  however,  she  stepped  back  from  the  lifeboat,  re- 
turned to  the  side  of  her  husband  of  a lifetime,  and  said, 
“Where  you  go,  I go.”  They  went  down  together  in  the 
vast  shipwreck  of  the  Titanic.  No  one  would  ever  have 
criticized  her  if  she  had  taken  the  seat  that  was 
available  for  her,  but  the  incident  shows  the  depth  of  love 
and  unity  which  marriage  can  nourish  and  sustain. 

The  institution  of  marriage  was  established  by  God  on  be- 
half of  our  first  parents.  It  was  reinterpreted  and  in  some 
degree  tarnished  in  the  era  of  the  Old  Testament  because 
of  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts,  but  was  reinstituted  in  all 
its  original  splendor  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

It  serves  five  great  purposes.  First,  it  provides  a bul- 
wark against  the  tides  of  human  loneliness.  It  is  not  good 
for  man  (nor  for  woman)  to  be  alone.  God  has  apparently 
granted  the  gift  of  courage  to  live  alone  to  some  of  His 
children,  but  the  most  basic  way  of  life  is  that  of  Christian 
marriage. 

Second,  it  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  race  in 
purity.  The  children  of  God  are  not  to  gain  their  marriage 
partners  through  impurity,  as  the  pagans  do. 

Third,  it  provides  for  the  nurture  of  children  in  a Chris- 
tian framework.  It  provides  an  atmosphere  of  responsibility, 
of  caring,  of  love,  in  which  children  can  be  reared  and  not 
jerked  up. 

Fourth,  it  provides  for  the  dignity  and  security  of  woman- 
hood. The  teachings  and  the  church  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
elevated  the  status  of  woman  in  the  ancient  world.  She 
became,  in  a deeper  sense,  a partner,  a fellow-heir  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  a personality  of  worth  and  splendor. 
It  is  said  that  a Roman  pagan  looked  at  the  mother  of  St. 
Chrysostom  and  said,  “What  women  the  Christians  have!” 

Fifth,  Christian  marriage  gathers  as  in  a basket  of  flowers 
the  beauties  of  rightful  human  pleasures  and  natural  human 
joys. 

Paul,  writing  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  urged 
woman  to  be  in  submission  to  the  husband.  I believe  that 
by  this,  Paul  was  urging  that  the  wife  recognize  the  husband, 
not  as  a tyrant,  not  as  a dictator,  but  as  the  good  and  loving 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I believe  that  the  acceptance  of 
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this  exhortation  encourages  masculinity  in  husbands  and 
femininity  in  wives,  that  it  stimulates  wholesome  sexuality, 
and  that  it  aids  in  rearing  children  who  are  emotionally 
stable.  Paul  then  urged  the  man  to  love  his  wife  as  Christ 
loved  the  church.  It  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the 
far  more  sweeping  exhortation  has  thus  been  given  to  the 
husband.  The  husband  is  to  love  his  wife  as  Christ  loved 
the  church!!  What  a vista  of  unselfishness,  loving  respon- 
sibility, and  interpersonal  creativity  this  opens  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  imagination! 

In  the  life  and  love  of  the  Christian  wife  lies  to  a large 
degree  her  husband’s  inspiration  for  dynamic  living.  He  needs 
to  look  to  her  for  encouragement,  for  cheerfulness,  for 
confidence. 

In  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Christian  husband 
lies  to  a large  degree  the  extent  of  his  wife’s  happiness  in 
this  life.  She  gives  to  her  husband  the  promise  of  her 
life  and  love.  She  can  give  nothing  more.  She  will  gain  her 
happiness  in  a large  degree  through  the  continued  exercise 
of  that  same  gallantry  and  courtesy  and  love  which  ori- 
ginally won  her  heart. 

Both  the  bride  and  groom  will  discover  as  they  live  to- 
gether from  day  to  day  that  they  are  very  human  and  that 
to  live  as  husband  and  wife  requires  the  exercise  of  patience 
and  forbearance. 

To  both  bride  and  groom  I would  urge  these  few  exhor- 
tations: do  not  let  a day  pass  with  a single  misunderstanding 
between  you.  Be  sincerely  honest  and  courteously  frank  with 
each  other.  Confess  all  and  forgive  all.  Close  each  day 
right.  If  you  do  those  things,  then  there  cannot  be  a bad 
day  in  your  life,  and  each  morning  will  begin  a new  day  of 
love  and  companionship.  Live  unselfishly  for  each  other.  Look 
for  strength  and  guidance  to  your  heavenly  Father.  Live 
for  each  other,  for  God,  and  for  your  fellowmen. 

In  Colossians  1:10-12  we  read  these  words:  “We 
ask  God  that  you  may  receive  from  him  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding  for  full  insight  into  his  will,  so  that 
your  manner  of  life  may  be  worthy  of  the  Lord  and  en- 
tirely pleasing  to  him.  We  pray  that  you  may  bear  fruit 
in  active  goodness  of  every  kind,  and  grow  in  the  knowledge 
of  God.  May  he  strengthen  you,  in  his  glorious  might,  with 
ample  power  to  meet  whatever  comes  with  fortitude, 
patience,  and  joy;  and  to  give  thanks  to  the  Father  who  has 
made  you  fit  to  share  the  heritage  of  God’s  people  in  the 
realm  of  light.”0  ^ 

"From  the  New  English  Bible,  ® 1961,  1970  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford 
U Diversity  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  U niversity  Press. 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  average  American  has  little  — if 
any — concept  of  just  how  big  the  1973 
Federal  Budget  really  is.  Few  people  can 
grasp  the  enormity  of  the  entire  $246.3  bil- 
lion spending  proposals  that  President 
Nixon  sent  to  Congress,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  says. 

However,  ask  almost  any  family  just 
how  big  a sum  like  $3,500  is  and  what  it 
would  buy  and  they  might  reply:  “It  would 
pay  for  ‘x’  number  of  months  of  the  chil- 
dren’s college  tuition’’  or  maybe  “It  would 
buy  a new  car  for  the  family. 

One  thing  it  would  not  cover  is  the 
average  household  s share  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  proposes  to  spend  in 
next  year’s  budget,  the  National  Chamber 
says.  That  cost  comes  to  $3,681,  a figure 
which  is  82  percent  more  than  the  com- 
parable cost  10  years  ago.  Even  the  con- 
sumer price  index,  which  is  some  36  per- 
cent higher  than  it  was  in  1962  has  not 
grown  as  fast  as  federal  spending. 

o o o 

The  birthrate  has  fallen  to  the  lowest 
point  in  our  history.  Liberalization  of  abor- 
tion laws,  ubiquity  of  the  pill,  and  public 
and  private  birth  control  programs  are  fac- 
tors. But  beyond  all  this  is  what  appears 
to  be  a determination  by  today’s  families 
to  have  fewer  children.  This  applies  to 
Catholic  families  no  less  than  to  others. 

The  inevitable  effect  on  school  enroll- 
ment is  obvious.  Enrollment  at  all  schools, 
public  and  nonpublic,  has  declined  the  last 
two  vears  and  this  trend  is  due  to  persist 
as  it  extends  progressively  from  the 
lower  grades  to  the  higher. 

As  this  trend  continues,  vacant  seats 
and  rooms  are  appearing  in  public  schools. 
There  is  generally  plenty  of  room  for 
parochial  students  whose  schools  have 
closed.  This  explains  how,  despite  the 
dour  warnings  of  Cardinal  Dearden  when 
he  closed  more  than  30  schools  in  Detroit 
last  year,  the  predicted  overcrowding  of 
public  schools  never  materialized.  Public 
schools  experienced  no  more  than  a nor- 
mal increase  as  they  readily  accommodated 
the  Catholic  students.” 

o o o 

In  1970,  Frank  Garcia,  a silver-haired 
ex-convict  who  had  been  a drug  addict  for 
22  years,  established  a drug  rehabilitation 
program  in  one  of  New  York  City  s most 
depressed,  crime-ridden  areas. 

Today,  his  program  — SERA  — is  a show- 
case in  New  York’s  drug  rehabilitation  scene. 


It  is  the  nation's  first  bilingual  program 
and  its  satellite  project,  DMZ  (Drug  Mending 
Zone),  to  this  day  is  the  nation’s  only 
drug-free  rehabilitation  program  for  ad- 
dicted veterans. 

SERA  is  reaching  into  this  area  and  try- 
ing to  help  “clean  it  up,”  said  Willie,  a 
graduate  of  the  program  who  guided  me 
on  a tour  of  the  agency’s  facilities.  SERA 
was  launched  in  an  area  where  20  percent 
of  the  residents  are  drug  addicts,  one  third 
are  on  welfare,  and  15  percent  of  youth 
between  ages  7 to  20  have  been  arrested 
at  least  once. 

What  is  most  important,  area  residents 
say,  SERA  is  a “ray  of  hope”  in  the  de- 
pressed community,  something  to  look  up 
to.”  Frank  Garcia  and  other  SERA  directors 
are  people  with  whom  area  residents  can 
identify.  All  they  had  for  “heroes”  before 
were  “rich”  neighborhood  pimps  and 
gamblers  driving  flashy  Cadillacs. 
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Calling  drug  abuse  the  nation’s  “No.  1 
domestic  problem,”  President  Nixon  urged 
“total  war”  on  drug  addiction  in  the  U.S. 

“This  is  one  area  where  we  cannot  have 
budget  cuts.  . . . For  those  who  traffic  in 
drugs  . . . and  thereby  destroy  the  lives  of 
our  young  people  throughout  the  country, 
there  should  be  no  sympathy  whatsoever  and 
no  limit  insofar  as  the  criminal  penalty  is 
concerned,”  said  Mr.  Nixon,  who  recently 
ordered  a nationwide  campaign  against 
street  peddlers  of  drugs. 

One  of  the  meetings  was  held  at  the 
new  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment — the  first  of  nine  regional  offices 
which  will  attempt  to  coordinate  federal, 
state,  and  local  resources  to  bring  heroin 
retailers  to  trial. 

He  described  the  government's  campaign 
against  drug  abuse  as  four-sided:  to  pre- 

vent heroin”  from  entering  the  country, 
“to  reduce  the  demand  through  educa- 
tion and  other  programs,  to  establish 
“law  enforcement  that  is  effective,  and 
develop  “a  program  of  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation.” 


A National  Union  of  Theological  Students 
and  Seminarians,  representing  groups  in  at 
least  12  cities,  has  launched  a campaign 
to  collect  signatures  on  a petition  asking  for 
amnesty  for  war  resisters  who  have  been 
jailed  or  who  have  fled  the  country. 

The  petition  urges  amnesty  "without 
any  qualifications  or  conditions.”  It  reflects 


the  sentiments  of  several  denominations,  a 
variety  of  less  formal  religious  groups, 
and  some  prominent  church  leaders. 

The  petition  states  that  amnesty  for  war 
resisters  is  necessary  “to  overcome  the 
divisiveness  of  the  [Vietnam]  war  on  our 
society  and  in  order  to  mitigate  as  far  as 
possible  the  tragic  consequences  of  the  war 
upon  that  generation  that  has  been  called 
upon  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden.” 

It  adds:  “We  do  not  believe  that  amnesty 
itself  will  constitute  atonement  of  the 
society’s  responsibility  for  the  war  nor  will 
it  be  in  the  nature  of  forgiveness  for  any 
offense  but  rather  an  effort  to  give  our- 
selves the  benefit  of  the  moral  courage 
and  idealism  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  young  generation.” 


World  population  graph  looks  like  this: 
250  million  at  time  of  birth  of  Christ, 
one  billion  by  1850,  two  billion  by  1930, 
three  billion  by  1960,  four  billion  by  1975, 
five  billion  by  1986.  Fastest  growth  rate: 
Latin  America  (2.9  percent  per  year). 
Next,  Africa  (2.6  percent)  and  Asia,  ex- 
cluding Russia  (2.3  percent).  By  the  year 
2000,  81  percent  of  the  world’s  people  will 
be  living  in  those  areas. 


People  listen  to  the  radio  because  they’re 
lonely,  alienated,  feel  out  of  touch,  im- 
potent; because  they  lack  means'  of  com- 
munication, feel  nobody  is  listening  to  their 
problems,  that  nobody  cares.  Callers  to 
radio  talk  jockeys,  who  preside  over  popular 
open  mike  programs,  express  their  worries, 
hopes,  aspirations  directly  at  the  moment. 


Trend:  Fewer  college  students  from  low- 
and  middle-income  families.  Reason:  State 
schools,  like  private  colleges,  are  be- 

coming expensive  to  attend.  Examples:  New 
York,  tuition  up  18-45  percent;  boarding 

students'  costs  over  $2,000  a year;  Ohio 

State  University,  room  and  board  up  $200 
a year  to  $2,700;  New  Hampshire,  $2,600. 

0 9 0 

Private  colleges  are  in  trouble.  Sixty-six 
died  in  the  last  two  years  and  100  have 
exhausted  liquid  assets  and  are  on  the 
verge  of  going  under.  If  current  rate  of 
deficits  continues,  nearly  half  of  them  will 
be  eligible  for  bankruptcy  in  10  years. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

What  Happened  at  Probe  72? 


More  than  2,100  representatives  from 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  Churches 
assembled  at  the  Leamington  Hotel  in 
Minneapolis  Apr.  13-16  for  Probe  72,  the 
all-Mennonite  consultation  on  evangelism. 

A deep  interest  in  evangelism  among 
the  church  can  be  assumed  since  attendance 
was  greater  than  anticipated  — there  were 
not  enough  registration  packets  to  go 
around  — and  evangelism  was  the  password. 
Also,  “Probers”  came  seeking  fellowship  on 
a level  above  denominational  lines,  in- 
dicating a desire  for  dialogue  and  common 
cause  at  the  grass  roots. 

Brightening  the  assembly  were  the  young 
people  who  came  from  many  points  across 
the  U S.  and  Canada.  Estimates  ranged  as 
high  as  700  altogether.  When  asked  why 
she  came.  Dawn  Fast,  a teenager  from 
Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  said,  “1  came  be- 
cause I wanted  to  ...  to  meet  other  peo- 
ple. A young  man  from  Winnipeg  said 


he  came  for  spiritual  direction  and  inspira- 
tion. These  reflect  the  attitudes  of  some  of 
the  young  people  who  came. 

A warm  sense  of  brotherhood  permeated 
the  meetings.  The  small-group  arrange- 
ment, following  the  major  input  sessions, 
could  take  some  credit  for  this,  even 
though  the  small  groups  did  not  necessarily 
concentrate  on  the  topic  at  hand. 

Workshops  and  action  groups  gave 
further  opportunity  for  people  to  relate  to 
each  other  in  areas  of  mutual  interest. 
These  were  divided  into  12  divisions  with  a 
total  of  51  available,  according  to  interest. 


Some  of  these  were:  youth  workshops,  drama, 
small  groups,  social  evangelism,  visitation 
and  personal  evangelism,  media  and 
evangelism,  and  the  like. 

Myron  Augsburger,  in  the  keynote 
address,  pointed  out  that  a part  of  the  good 
news  is  that  a man  can  walk  away  from 
his  past.  He  warned  against  allowing 
ethnic  characteristics  to  threaten  the  reality 
of  fellowship  based  on  conversion.  Augs- 
burger suggested,  from  his  experience  with 
Probe,  that  the  golden  age  for  the  Menno- 
nites  could  just  be  beginning. 

But  there  were  also  tensions.  During  the 
morning  service,  while  Peter  Wiebe  was 
speaking,  his  microphone  was  cut  and  a 
voice  came  over  the  public- address  system: 
“We  interrupt  this  program  for  a special 
news  bulletin.  Dateline  — the  Pentagon, 
Sunday,  April  16.  B-52s  bomb  Haiphong. 
Indochina  war  escalates.  Dateline  — Jerusa- 
lem. Isaiah  reporting.  Thus  says  the  Lord, 


I cannot  endure  iniquity  and  solemn  assem- 
blies. Even  though  you  make  many  prayers, 
I will  not  listen.  Your  hands  are  full  of 
blood.  Dateline — Minneapolis.  Two  thou- 
sand Mennonites  gathered  in  Minneapolis 
and  covenanted  together  to  pray  for  peace 
and  cease  praying  for  war.  Correction,  cor- 
rection. The  above  has  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed. We  continue  our  regular  program- 
ming.” 

The  regular  programming  was  halted 
temporarily,  and  the  speaker,  Peter  Wiebe 
of  Hesston,  Kan.,  led  a short  prayer  and 
turned  the  program  back  to  Palmer  Becker, 


Small  groups  performed  a vital  function  in  getting  people  acquainted  and  keeping  them  to- 
gether during  the  main  sessions  of  Probe  72. 


moderator  of  the  session,  who  then  sent  the 
representatives  into  small-group  discussions. 

Dramatizing  the  need  to  become  even 
more  involved  in  service  evangelism,  the 
church  went  on  trial  Friday  morning.  Ernest 
Bennett,  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
was  defendant  for  the  church.  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber  served  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  Dale  Suderman  was  attorney  for 
defense.  Suderman  is  a student  at  Associat- 
ed Seminaries  in  Elkhart.  The  charges 
included  willful  negligence  with  regard  to 
the  hungry  and  poor,  refusing  to  speak  out 
against  social  evils,  race  hatred,  discrimina- 
tion against  minorities  and  women,  and 
promising  money  for  minorities  but  not 
delivering. 


Henry  W. 
Wiebe,  profes- 
sor of  music  at 
Grace  Bible 
Institute,  led 
singing. 


The  verdict  came  from  the  jury  comprised 
of  the  287  small  groups  in  the  hall:  169 
groups  voted  guilty,  34  not  guilty,  and  40 
juries  were  hung.  Forty-four  gave  no  com- 
ment. For  the  sentence,  most  groups  asked 
forgiveness  and  mercy.  Others  suggested 
reparations  or  a simple  life-style.  This  trial 
will  be  remembered  for  a long  time. 

On  “peace  as  evangelism,”  John  Stoner, 
a Brethren  in  Christ  pastor  from  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  said,  “A  true  evangelist  cannot 
be  silent  about  war.  He  concurred  with 
Dale  Brown,  moderator  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  who  feels  that  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  have  been  soft-pedal- 
ing the  peace  issue  and  that  they  have 
consequently  lost  many  young  people. 

A petition  urging  the  Honeywell  Corpora- 
tion to  reconsider  its  military  contracts 
was  signed  by  about  1.400  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  petition  was  delivered  to 
employees  of  the  corporation  by  a peace 
action  group  on  Friday,  Apr.  14.  From  a 
cool  reception  to  a warm  farewell,  partici- 
pants felt  that  at  least  one  person  under- 
stood what  it  was  to  be  stimulated  and  sup- 
ported in  his  agonizing  struggle  for  direc- 
tion. 

A summary  of  interest-group  activity 
follows. 

Visitation  and  personal  evangelism. 
Waldo  Wiebe  said  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  sharing  the  good  news  on  a 
one-to-one  basis.  God  has  promised  to  give 
victory  to  His  children  if  they  persevere 
in  His  cause  of  evangelism. 

Visitation  action  groups  witnessed  during 
Probe  in  high-rise  housing,  on  campus, 
and  in  eating  places. 

Teaching  evangelism.  David  Schroeder,  Ca- 
nadian Mennonite  Bible  College,  emphasized 
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Paul  Friesen,  Hesston  College,  illustrated  the  story  of  the  potter  and  the  clay  from  Jeremiah 
when  he  formed  a vessel  on  a crude  potter’s  wheel  (left).  When  fresh  clay  does  not  respond 
to  the  wishes  of  the  potter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  present  shape  to  save  the  clay. 
After  squashing  his  carefully  molded  vase,  Friesen  picked  up  a glazed  vessel  which  was  warped 
in  the  finishing  process  and  dashed  it  to  the  floor,  where  it  broke  into  a thousand  pieces. 
This  was  only  one  of  many  carefully  planned  devotionals. 


the  witnessing  role  of  the  public  school 
teacher.  He  said.  “Witnessing  to  the  faith  is 
engaged  in  by  every  person  in  every  area  of 
life,  including  the  classroom.”  He  added  that 
witnessing  Christians  should  be  just  as  good 
listeners  as  talkers.  He  also  laid  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  education  and  evan- 
gelism of  the  children  of  believers  on  the 
family. 

Healing  arts  evangelism.  Charles  A.  Neff, 
MD,  of  Pomona,  Calif.,  said,  “The  close- 
knit  Christian  church  community  has  a vast 
healing  function.  I care  about  you!’  not 
Come  join  my  church  is  the  genuine 
Christian  message.” 

Also  speaking  was  Frank  Huston,  eider 
of  a Jesus  People  house  in  Pomona,  which 
includes  many  former  drug  users. 


Youth  made  a positive  contribution  to  Probe 
72. 


Media  and  evangelism.  Kenneth  Weaver 
of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
organized  a multi-media  presentation  of 
radio  programs,  printed  materials,  and  tele- 
vision spot  announcements  which  Mennonites 
are  producing.  Said  one  speaker,  “Our  ser- 
mons have  less  impact  than  the  black  box 
at  home.  ” 

Preaching  evangelism.  In  the  workshops, 
Peter  Wiebe  focused  on  the  congregation  as 
the  basic  unit  of  evangelism.  Palmer  Becker, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries,  and  David  Augsburger, 
speaker  for  the  Mennonite  Hour,  asked  each 
participant  to  translate  the  verse  he  felt 
most  important  in  evangelizing  others  into 
the  language  of  his  vocation. 

Youth  workshops  dealt  with  communal 
life-styles,  coffeehouses,  congregational  youth 
fellowships,  the  university  campuses,  the 
Jesus  People,  Voluntary  Service,  and  minis- 
tering to  urban  young  adults.  The  large 
number  of  adults  at  many  youth  workshops 
witnessed  to  the  fact  that  the  range  of  opin- 
ion among  the  600-700  youth  at  Probe  was 
as  wide  as  that  among  adults. 

Music  workshops.  Some  participants  debat- 
ed whether  rock  music  styles  detract  from 
the  message  of  the  gospel.  But  one  man 
pointed  out,  "That  charge  is  also  true  of 
some  hymns  in  our  hymnals.  I don’t  think 
you  can  point  to  any  one  style  of  music  and 
say  that  this  is  the  best  one  for  the  gospel.” 

Biblical  playback  workshops  discussed  the 
Bible  lectures  of  Myron  Augsburger, 
John  H.  Yoder,  and  George  B.  Brunk.  Par- 
ticipation was  highest  after  Yoder’s  address, 
when  both  he  and  Augsburger  were  pres- 
ent. The  expected  debate  between  Augs- 
burger’s more  individual-oriented  view  and 
Yoder’s  emphasis  on  the  community  of  be- 
lievers did  not  occur.  Yoder  replied  that 
these  two  emphases  were  simply  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin. 


It  is  not  possible  to  assess  the  benefits 
of  Probe  72  at  this  point.  Judging  from 
comments  and  reports,  results  were  posi- 
tive. Little  was  said  about  Key  73.  Evidently 
each  participating  denomination  is  expected 
to  relate  to  this  continentwide  effort  on  its 
own  terms. 

Increased  Involvement  to 
Begin  in  Gulf  Coast  Area 

Inter-Mennonite  coordination  of  new  and 
existing  service  projects  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
area  will  result  from  the  Apr.  10  meeting 
between  Mennonites  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  and  representatives  of  four 
Mennonite  agencies. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  in  the 
area,  seven  congregational  leaders  from  the 
Gulf  Coast  Conference,  a loosely  organized 
group  of  Mennonite  congregations  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  met  with  Simon 
Gingerich  and  David  Miller  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  Mark  Peachey  of  the  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Conference,  Paul 
Leatherman  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  George  Lehman  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Conference  had  proposed 
that  its  relief  and  service  committee  be 
given  general  administrative  responsibility 
for  starting  two  new  Voluntary  Service 
units,  become  the  advisory  board  for  current 
projects,  and  directly  administer  all  outside 
work  in  the  area. 

What  emerged  from  the  meeting,  however, 
was  a consensus  that  outside  agencies 
retain  the  main  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering projects,  but  that  the  Gulf 
Coast  Conference  committee  act  as  an  ad- 
visory board,  with  annual  meetings  with 
the  agencies  to  plan  new  programs. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  was  encouraged  to  start  a day 
care  center  and  residential  center  for  young 
Indian  offenders  in  Pearl  River,  Miss. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  been  conduct- 
ing mission  programs  among  the  Choctaw 
Indians  in  Nanih  Waiva  and  Mashulaville, 
Miss.,  but  about  half  of  the  people  in  those 
towns  have  now  moved  to  Pearl  River. 

The  Conservative  Mennonite  Conference 
will  establish  a new  Voluntary  Service 
unit  in  the  predominately  black  West  End 
Noxubee  County,  Miss.  Volunteers  would 
help  with  a day  care  center  and  a com- 
munity center  and  possibly  teach  in  the 
public  schools.  The  conference  will  continue 
working  in  East  End  Noxubee  County  with 
a rural  cooperative  and  sewing  project. 

The  General  Conference  was  encouraged 
to  continue  work  at  Camp  Landon,  a 
Voluntary  Service  unit  in  North  Gulfport, 
Miss.  In  addition,  the  General  Conference 
Voluntary  Service  program  will  find  staff 
for  Pine  Lake  Fellowship  Camp  near 
Meridian,  Miss., 

The  MCC  Voluntary  Service  program  was 
asked  to  open  a new  area  of  community 
development  around  Oxford,  Miss.,  working 
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with  the  black  community  and  drawing  on 
the  resources  of  the  nearby  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Life,  Taxes,  Mission,  and 
Economics  Themes  of  CFLS 

The  newly  formed  Mennonite  Church 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy  held 
its  second  meeting  at  Rosemont,  111.,  Mar. 
24,  25.  The  general  function  of  the  Council 
is  to  “undertake  reflective  study  of  the 
broadest  issues  facing  the  congregations 
and  agencies  of  the  Mennonite  Church.’’ 

Chairman  David  Thomas  led  the  ten- 
member  group  in  an  intensive  working 
session  which  centered  on  four  major  issues 
which  the  Council  is  studying. 

1.  Termination  of  Life 

Helen  Alderfer,  member  of  the  Council, 
has  been  assigned  to  coordinate  a study  of 
termination  of  life,  focused  on  the  abortion 
question.  Alderfer  has  solicited  counsel 
and  involvement  from  a wide  variety  of 
persons  throughout  the  brotherhood,  and 
is  working  on  an  instrument  through  which 
the  Council  will  attempt  to  carry  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  entire  church. 

2.  War  Taxes 

A second  issue  brought  to  the  Council 
was  that  of  payment  of  war  taxes.  After 
extensive  discussion,  the  Council  agreed  to 
ask  Walton  Hackman,  secretary-elect  of 
MCC  Peace  Section,  to  serve  as  resource 
person  in  further  discussion  of  the  issue  in 
the  September  meeting  of  the  Council. 
Meanwhile,  Council  members  will  take 
their  homework  seriously  by  continued  study 
in  preparation  for  carrying  the  question  to 
the  church. 

3.  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

A high  priority  concern  of  the  Council  i: 
that  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church. 
Attention  is  centering  on  alternate  models 
for  missionary  congregations,  and  their  re- 
lationship to  present  church  structures.  Coun- 
cil member  John  W.  Miller  is  leading  the 
group  in  a study  of  Anabaptist  models  of 
congregational  life  in  preparation  for  more 
thorough  discussion  and  analysis. 

4.  Relation  to  Economic  Needs 

Council  member  John  Ventura  highlight- 
ed the  need  for  a comprehensive  re- 
formulation of  our  relationship  to  econom- 
ically underdeveloped  sectors  at  home  and 
abroad.  This,  too,  will  become  a priority 
issue  for  the  Council  in  the  next  months. 

The  Council  is  determined  not  to  become 
an  ivory  tower  think  tank.  Genuine  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  bring  each  issue  to 
consciousness  and  decision  in  local  congre- 
gations across  the  brotherhood. 

Church  in  Saigon  Expands 

Growth  and  new  opportunities  characterize 
the  work  of  the  Vietnam  Mennonite  Mission 
and  the  Gia  Dinh  Mennonite  Church  in 
Saigon  recently. 


Approximately  150  adults  participated  in 
an  Easter  sunrise  service,  during  which  five 
new  believers  were  baptized.  On  the  same 
weekend,  Mr.  Y,  a Christian  layman, 
preached  evangelistic  messages  with  several 
people  confessing  faith  in  Christ. 

Pastor  Quang  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  Gia  Dinh  Center  on  Mar.  1.  This 
Center  was  begun  in  1964.  Plans  are 
under  way  to  build  facilities  to  house  a 
primary  school  and  other  services  of  the 
Center  — clinic,  sewing  class,  family  assis- 
tance, and  student  cultural  programs. 

The  Mennonite  Mission  and  church  re- 
cently received  a full-fledged  Bible  corres- 
pondence course  overnight.  An  overseas 
mission  group  was  supporting  the  program 
involving  about  3,000  pieces  of  mail  a month 
when  they  ran  out  of  funds.  The  group’s 
local  director  asked  whether  the  Mennonite 
Church  would  take  over  this  Bible  cor- 
respondence work.  The  joint  church  and 
mission  council  recently  voted  to  accept 
this  opportunity. 

Films  Explore 
Ftuman  Situation 

A chess  match,  a Papago  Indian  boy, 
hippies,  nonconformity,  an  elderly  man,  a 
10-year-old  girl,  children’s  rights,  homo- 
sexuality, and  Christian  sexual  morality  are 
the  subjects  and  themes  of  films  recently 
added  to  the  audiovisual  library  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  The  following  films 
are  available  on  a rental  basis  from:  Audio- 
visuals, Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514;  tele- 
phone 219/522-2630. 

Friendly  Game  (10-minute  black/white 
motion  picture,  1968.  Rental:  $8) 

This  short,  provocative  film  is  a study 
and  interpretation  of  the  racist  and  capitalist 
philosophies.  Two  men,  one  white  and  one 
black,  engage  in  a chess  game.  The  stakes 
are  $100  if  the  white  man  wins,  and  the 
white  man’s  expensive  chess  set  if  he  loses. 
At  first  the  white  man  thinks  the  whole  bet 
is  silly,  since  he  appears  to  be  winning.  But 
as  the  tables  turn,  he  becomes  more  and 
more  upset  until  he  loses  and  is  unwilling 
to  give  up  his  chess  set.  A unique,  symbolic 
presentation  of  the  reasoning  and  emotion 
behind  racism  and  capitalism.  Readily  under- 
stood by  high  school  students  and  adults  — 
discussion  recommended.  Study  guide  in- 
cluded. 

Geronimo  Jones  (21-minute  color  motion 
picture,  1970.  Rental:  $12) 

A moving  look  into  the  life  of  12-year- 
old  Geronimo  Jones,  a Papago  Indian  lad 
on  a reservation  in  northern  Arizona. 
Descendant  of  Apachee  chief  Geronimo, 
young  Geronimo  Jones’  experiences  become 
symbols  of  the  tensions  that  frustrate  to- 
day’s North  American  Indians.  Will  his 
life  be  that  of  a medicine  man,  or  of  the 
white  man,  adorned  by  an  ancient  silver 
necklace,  or  by  a secondhand  television 
set?  The  camera  tells  much  of  the  story  in 


its  revealing  looks  at  a magnificent  but 
unproductive  landscape,  the  lined  faces  of 
older  Indians  — and  the  wood-burning 
cookstove.  Stimulate  discussion  of  a grow- 
ing concern  for  persons  of  different  ethnic 
backgrounds  by  using  this  excellent  film.  For 
juniors  through  adults. 

God  Loves  People  (60-minute  color 
motion  picture,  1972.  Rental  $35) 

A band  of  hippies,  searching  for  a good 
location  to  establish  a commune,  become 
the  focus  for  an  uproar  in  a farming  com- 
munity. Redd  Harper,  in  the  role  of  a 
Christian  farmer,  befriends  the  strangers, 
and  brings  upon  himself  persecution  from  an 
agnostic,  highly  successful  farm  neighbor. 
Putting  Christ  first,  responding  in  patience 
and  love  to  all  of  life,  is  the  message  of 
this  Ken  Anderson  Film.  Rural  and  "country 
music”  in  flavor,  the  message  will  not  be 
lost  on  urban  groups.  A family  film  for  pri- 
maries through  adults. 

Same  But  Different  (color  motion  picture, 
1971.  Rental:  $10) 

Two  people  in  an  imaginary,  abstract 
society  are  our  concern  — Percy  the  conform- 
ist and  Sidney  the  would-be  nonconformist. 
Sidney,  bothered  by  the  fact  that  his  own 
difference  “was  not  very  plain,”  desperate- 
ly begins  figuring  ways  he  can  look  like  an 
individual,  by  the  color  of  his  hat,  the  style 
of  his  clothes,  and  so  on.  But  in  each  case 
everybody  copies  him,  with  the  cheerful 
thought,  “Now  we  all  have  the  chance  to 
be  different.”  Percy  is  then  the  different 
one.  Says  the  narrator,  “ If  you  want  to  be 
out  of  the  run  / Stay  the  same,  and  let 
all  change  around  you.  Splendid  for  children, 
but  contains  a subtlety  to  stimulate  adults  to 
discuss  the  basis  for  real  nonconformity. 

/ Think  They  Call  Him  John  (26- 
minute  black/white  motion  picture,  1970. 
Rental:  $10) 

“The  unrelieved  monotony  of  being  aged, 
healthy  — and  all  alone!”  The  viewer  of 
this  gentle,  restrained,  and  sensitive  docu- 
mentary will  come  to  understand  what 
this  means  as  he  lives  through  one  drab, 
lonely  Sunday  in  the  life  of  a man  in  his 
seventies  named  John.  From  sunup  to  sun- 
down John  moves  about  in  his  London 
flat  making  a life  for  himself  out  of  lack- 
luster meals,  dusting  and  sweeping,  shav- 
ing, dressing  and  grooming  for  guests  who 
will  never  appear.  His  only  companion  is 
a canary,  his  only  evening  pastime  the 
television  set.  The  photography  is  so  in- 
cisive, the  narration  so  sparse,  and  the 
dramatic  poise  so  well  sustained  that  it 
may  be  hard  for  some  to  believe  that  John 
is  for  real,  and  not  an  actor.  Youth  and 
adults. 

I Think  (19-minute  color  motion  picture, 
1971.  Rental:  $12) 

Linda,  a 10-year-old,  is  subject  to  a 
variety  of  pressures  to  think  and  act  as 
other  people  wish.  Her  circle  of  friends, 
the  media,  her  family,  her  school  — all 
make  demands  on  her  time  and  behavior. 
In  general  Linda  accepts  these  requirements. 
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“And  Moses  Saw  the  Promised  Land’’  is  the  exhibition  project  of  Goshen  College  graduating 
senior  Miss  Jane  Short  (right),  standing  with  her  father,  Henry  E.  Short,  of  Route  3,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  and  her  sister  Anna  Marie.  The  mounting  of  the  48-foot  by  23-foot-5-inch  acrylic  mural 
was  completed  on  the  west  elevation  of  the  heating  plant  for  Commencement  Weekend.  The 
mural  is  in  36  panels  and  required  190  hours  in  design  and  painting.  Seven  gallons  of  primer 
plus  12  quarts  of  colored  paint  were  required.  The  mural  is  in  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  three 
shades  of  purple. 


It  Is  Hard  to  Be  White  American  and  Christian: 


When  the  neighborhood’s  recluse  issues 
a spontaneous  invitation  to  Linda  and 
her  friends,  it  is  Linda  alone  who  per- 
ceives the  loneliness  which  lies  beneath 
the  surface.  As  it  becomes  apparent  that 
her  friends  do  not  intend  to  honor  the 
invitation,  Linda  has  to  make  a decision. 

Spanish  Broadcast 
Easter  Hit 

La  Semana  mas  grande  de  la  Historia, 
the  Spanish  version  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  Easter  special.  The  Greatest 
Week  in  History,  was  heard  during  Easter 
week  on  radio  stations  in  25  of  the  30  states 
and  territories  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Federal 
District. 

The  office  of  International  Cultural  Ser- 
vices in  Mexico  City  reported  that  about 
140  stations  in  the  Mexican  Republic  asked 
for  the  program.  ICS,  an  association  sup- 
ported bv  the  Franconia  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  is  headquarters  for  Paul 
Godshall,  who  promotes  and  markets  the 
productions  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts  and 
Audicion  Luz  v Verdad  for  Latin  America. 

The  series  of  seven  simulated  news  re- 
ports from  the  first  Easter  week  also  was 
used  widely  outside  of  Mexico.  More  than 
200  stations  in  16  other  Latin-American 
countries  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  sent  for  the  program. 

An  interesting  use  of  the  program  oc- 
curred in  Mexico  City.  Nucleo  Radio  Mil. 
a union  of  seven  stations  reaching  a 
diversity  of  social  classes  by  both  AM  and 
FM.  featured  the  entire  Greatest  Week  in 
History  series  on  a regular  Monday  night 
program,  broadcast  simultaneously  by  all 
seven  stations. 

Huete  on  Visit 
from  Honduras 

Nering  Huete,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite 
congregation  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
shared  with  Salunga  staff  in  chapel  ser- 
vice on  Apr.  18,  1972.  Singing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  guitar,  Nering  pre- 
sented “He  Touched  Me.  He  spoke  to  the 
group  in  Spanish,  with  Eliaser  Monserrate 
translating. 

“There  never  was  a time  when  the 
church  had  no  problems,”  said  Pastor  Huete. 
“In  times  of  battle  she  keeps  going.”  He 
told  how  that  in  the  past  two  years  the 
Honduras  Mennonite  Church  has  grown 
from  200  to  350  members. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Pastor  Huete 
is  visiting  and  ministering  in  local  Spanish 
congregations.  Now  in  preparation  is  his 
first  long-playing  record. 

Huete  came  to  the  United  States  after 
attending  the  second  meeting  of  the  inter- 
Mennonite  committee  which  evaluates,  co- 
ordinates, and  plans  the  Mennonite  radio 
and  television  witness  throughout  Latin 
America.  This  international  group  held  its 
recent  meeting  in  Puerto  Rico. 


G.C.  Graduation 

George  W.  Webber,  president  of  New 
York  Theological  Seminary,  in  his  com- 
mencement address,  at  Goshen  College, 
told  the  seniors,  “ It  is  unbelievably  hard  to 
be  a white  American  and  be  a Christian. 
First,  you  have  to  stop  being  so  confound- 
edly Christian  and  paternalistic,  and  jump 
into  the  anguish  and  turmoil  of  life  and  be 
a person  to  others,”  he  said. 

But  it  is  tough  to  do  this,  Webber  re- 
ported from  personal  experiences  in  East 
Harlem.  “First,  you  have  to  invest  your- 
self significantly  into  changing  the  world. 

“It  is  less  than  human  to  have  a ‘ball’ 
in  life  — gadgets  in  the  kitchen,  two  cars 
in  the  garage  — unless  you  are  taking  care 
of  society  with  the  gifts  God  has  given 
you.” 

Second,  “you  have  to  have  the  guts  to 
tell  it  like  it  is,”  Webber  said.  “Somebody 
needs  to  be  the  prophet  in  society  — he 
needs  the  commitment  and  the  vision  to 
expose  the  horrors  of  society,  to  tell  the 
world  where  truth  and  justice  are  needed. 

After  his  address  141  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  seniors  who  had  completed  all 
requirements,  either  in  December  1971  or  in 
April. 

In  a short  baccalaureate  sermon  Sunday 
morning  in  the  Church-Chapel,  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  president,  told  a capacity 
audience  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  to  be 
loved. 

He  said  psychologists  are  convinced  that 
life  is  unbearable  without  love  and  that 
life  isn’t  really  worth  living  unless  it  is 
lived  in  loving  relationships. 

In  a sharing  session  that  ran  overtime, 
19  persons,  including  parents,  faculty. 


and  seniors,  gave  impromptu  responses  to 
the  sermon. 

Weekend  activities  began  with  the 
senior  nurses  class  program  Saturday  after- 
noon in  the  Church-Chapel.  Harold  Schrock, 
president  of  Goshen  General  Hospital  board 
of  directors,  presented  pins  to  31  graduating 
nurses.  In  brief  remarks,  he  said  1972  is 
the  first  year  Goshen  General  has  had  the 
privilege  to  give  the  pins. 

A gift  of  $1,500  from  Goshen  College’s 
1972  graduating  class  will  make  possible 
nighttime  tennis  playing  on  the  campus 


Jon  Beachy  was  one  of  31  senior  nurses  to 
receive  his  pin  at  the.  candlelighting  service 
at  Goshen  College  during  Commencement  Week- 
end. In  charge  was  Harold  Schrock,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Goshen  General  Hospital. 
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courts.  The  gift  was  announced  publicly 
during  Commencement  Weekend,  Apr.  15, 
16,  and  will  make  possible  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  16  quartz  light  fix- 
tures and  lamps  for  four  tennis  courts.  The 
project  is  to  be  completed  this  summer. 


Miss  Barbara  Gunden,  graduated  with  high 
academic  honors  at  Goshen  College  on  April  16, 
was  one  of  270  seniors  recognized  at  the  74th 
annual  commencement  by  J.  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder, president  of  Goshen  College. 

Bibliography  on  L.  America 
Mennonites  Appears  in  JQ 

Articles  about  Mennonites  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  appearing  in  most  of  our  denomina- 
tional publications  this  year  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  Ninth  Mennonite  World 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Curitiba,  Parana, 
Brazil,  in  July,  A scholarly  contribution 
is  included  in  the  April  issue  of  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review.  Authored  by  R.  Herbert 
Minnich  and  Willard  H.  Smith  and  a Para- 
guayan student,  Wilmar  Stahl,  “Menno- 
nites in  Latin  America:  An  Annotated  Bib- 
liography, 1912-1971  contains  more  than 
620  items  originally  published  in  five 
languages  (German,  English,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, or  Dutch). 

A general  section  (159  entries,  excluding 
cross  references)  covers  materials  dealing 
with  Mennonites  in  more  than  one  country. 
Twelve  additional  sections  include  each 
country  on  which  significant  publications 
have  appeared.  Countries  with  the  larg- 
est number  of  entries  are  Paraguay  (192), 
Brazil  (80),  and  Mexico  (65).  German  Menno- 
nites receive  most  of  the  attention,  but 
items  on  nonethnic  Mennonites  (135)  are 
numerous. 

In  addition  to  books  and  articles,  the  bib- 
liography includes  important  archival  and 
other  unpublished  materials  found  in  the 
libraries  of  our  church-related  colleges  and 
in  the  files  of  our  major  mission  boards 
and  inter-Mennonite  organizations.  Reprints 
of  this  research  article  are  available  at  cost 
($1.50)  from  the  Circulation  Manager,  Menno- 
nite Quarterly  Review , Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 


Bible  Studies  Change  Prisoners 


More  than  half  of  the  prisoners  who  took 
Home  Bible  Studies  at  the  Virginia  State 
Prison  in  Richmond  two  years  ago  are  now 
out  on  parole  or  work  release,  reports  Paul 
M.  Roth,  HBS  counselor  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Roth  visited  the  prison  Sunday,  Apr.  9, 
and  spoke  to  about  400  of  the  1,100  in- 
mates at  the  institution.  After  the  chapel  ser- 
vice, he  met  with  Home  Bible  Studies  en- 
rollees  and  with  prospective  students.  Seven 
new  persons  requested  the  courses. 

One  of  the  HBS  students,  Herbert  Hope, 
was  made  a chapel  usher  because  of  his 
fine  Christian  spirit.  He  says  that  “Marriage 
and  the  Home  is  the  best  Bible  course 
he’s  found  on  the  subject.  Through  his  en- 
couragement, Hope’s  wife,  who  lives  in 
another  state,  is  now  taking  the  course. 

One  of  the  most  vibrant  Christians  at  the 
prison  who  has  taken  all  eight  of  the  Home 
Bible  Studies  courses  is  Loren  Duffield. 
Loren  has  been  on  death  row  since  1962. 
He  was  only  14  hours  from  execution  when 
the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  ruled  out  execu- 
tion on  Apr.  16,  1964. 

In  1969  Loren  dedicated  his  life  to  God 
and  His  service,  and  set  two  goals  for 
himself — to  receive  a Bible  degree  and  to  be 
ordained.  Two  years  ago  he  received  a DD 
degree  through  correspondence  courses  from 


American  School  of  the  Bible,  Pine  Bluff, 
N.C. 

On  Feb.  10  of  this  year  he  was  baptized 
and  accepted  into  the  membership  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  by  a number  of  local 
ministers  on  Apr.  26. 

Wilbur  Hostetler,  director  of  Home 
Bible  Studies  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  reports  a similar  commitment 
from  an  inmate  at  Indiana  State  Prison. 

The  prisoner  writes:  “The  Bible,  above 
all,  has  given  me  insight  I’ve  never  known 
before.  This  is  coming  from  my  heart,  not 
my  hand.  Home  Bible  Studies  has  taught 
me  well  I hope  someday  I’ll  be  allowed 
to  work  for  Jesus  with  you.” 

The  HBS  office  at  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc.,  reports  that  in  the  first 'quarter 
of  1972  they  had  720  enrollments  in  Bible 
Studies  courses  and  475  completions.  First- 
quarter  data  from  the  HBS  office  in  Elk- 
hart indicate  300  enrollments  and  187 
completions. 

Since  its  founding  in  1955,  the  Home 
Bible  Studies  office  at  MBI  has  received 
46,791  enrollments,  30,613  of  which  have 
been  completed.  The  HBS  office  at  the 
Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  opened  in 
1958,  reports  23,957  enrollments  and  13,107 
completions. 


MENNOSCOPE 


The  Clayton  Kratz  Fellowship  is 

sponsoring  a Christian  businessmen’s  re- 
treat. July  8-13,  at  Spruce  Lake,  Canaden- 
sis, Pa.  It  is  for  businessmen  and  their 
families  to  rest  and  be  challenged  to  have 
Christ  direct  their  lives  in  business.  Don 
Blosser,  Akron,  Pa.,  and  Delmar  Good, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be  speaking.  For  more 
information,  write  to  Clayton  Kratz  Fellow- 
ship, 1000  Fortv-Foot  Road,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
19446. 

The  Willard  Eberly  Family,  mission- 
aries in  Sicily,  returned  to  the  U.S.  on 
Apr.  11  for  their  furlough.  They  serve 
with  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Audrey  B.  Shank,  Aldena  Fleming, 
and  the  Stanley  Shirk  family  returned 
to  the  U.S.  on  Apr.  10,  for  short  furloughs 
from  Jamaica. 

The  Willard  Heatwole  family  will 
terminate  their  services  in  Jamaica  in  July 
1972.  The  educational  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren necessitate  their  return  to  the  U.S. 
at  this  time. 

The  Plainview  Mennonite  Church, 
Shedd,  Ore.,  would  be  interested  in  buying 
several  dozen  used  Church  Hymnals.  Please 
write  to  Louis  Landis,  750  W.  Sherman, 
Lebanon,  Ore.  97355. 


Maude  Douglass  of  Calico  Rock,  Ark., 
veteran  Mennonite  worker  in  Arkansas 
and  night-dutv  nurse  at  the  Calico  Rock 
Medical  Center,  narrowly  escaped  death 
when  her  house  caught  fire  on  Apr.  7.  She 
was  saved  by  her  dog,  who  got  her  awake 
just  in  time  to  call  the  fire  department  and 
save  the  house.  There  was  considerable 
smoke  damage  in  the  kitchen  and  through- 
out the  house  and  the  contents  of  the 
living  room  were  a total  loss.  The  house 
was  covered  by  insurance  but  not  the 
contents. 

Genevieve  Buckwalter  (Mrs.  Ralph) 

spoke  at  the  professional  women’s  ban- 
quet in  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  17;  the 
Iowa-Nebraska  WMSC,  Apr.  18,  on  the 
themes  “Jov  in  Service”  and  “Jov  Is  Now”; 
and  a repeat  engagement  in  Nebraska, 
Apr.  19.  In  early  May  Genevieve  will  visit 
WMSC  groups  in  Ontario.  The  Buckwalters 
are  presently  on  furlough  from  Japan. 

John  Driver,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  on 
Mar.  30  wrote:  “Two  weeks  have  passed 
since  we  have  taken  up  classes  for  the  new 
school  year  here  in  the  seminary.  We  have 
a modest  increase  in  enrollment  over  last 
year.  There  are  a number  of  nonresident 
students.  Ten  of  these  are  Methodists.  In 
line  with  recommendations  received,  we 
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are  offering  evening  classes  for  workers  in 
the  churches  in  and  around  Montevideo. 
The  activities  for  opening  the  school  year 
concentrated  on  the  New  Testament- 
Anabaptist  orientation  of  the  church.” 

Richard  C.  Hunter,  associate  director 
of  the  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health,  will  be  the  featured  guest  at  a 25- 
vear  anniversary  service  at  Prairie  View 
Mental  Center,  Newton,  Kan.,  May  7,  at 
3:30  p.m.  The  program,  being  planned  in 
connection  with  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services,  will  celebrate  25  years  of 
progress  in  the  mental  health  field,  both 
locally  and  nationally.  An  open  house  of 
the  Prairie  View  facilities  is  being  planned 
in  connection  with  the  program.  The  anni- 
versary program  and  open  house  are 
open  to  the  public.  The  public  program  will 
be  followed  at  5:30  p.m.  by  a reunion  of 
CPS  men  who  served  in  mental  hospitals. 

Peter  Sawatsky,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
writes:  “We  had  our  first  Sunday  school 
here  on  Feb.  20.  It  was  rainy;  so  only  about 
20  came.  The  next  Sunday  we  had  about  30. 
Last  Sunday  (Apr.  2)  the  attendance  was 
49,  which  included  the  young  people’s 
and  adult  class  of  11.  We  are  encouraged 
with  this  response  and  hope  with  visitation 
and  more  invitations  that  the  work  will 
continue  to  grow.  In  case  of  rain,  we  have  a 
problem  of  space.  The  garage  area  in  front 
of  the  house  is  uncovered,  but  with  a 
roof  it  would  provide  a good  space  for  about 
100  to  meet.  We  have  classes  in  the  living 
room,  kitchen,  office,  and  maid’s  room.  Our 
children  and  two  young  girls  from  Moema 
are  helping  with  the  teaching.” 

Adam  Esbenshade,  pastor  of  the  Bible 
Fellowship  Center,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
recently  wrote,  “VS-ers  John  Hunter, 
Jim  Miller,  and  I took  seven  of  our  youth 
to  Hartford  to  the  Youth  for  Christ  meeting. 
Five  of  the  voung  men  went  forward  to  give 
their  lives  to  Christ  when  the  invitation 
was  given.  These  young  men  show  indica- 
tions of  a desire  to  go  on  in  the  Christian 
life.  Pray  that  these  young  men  find  victory 
in  their  lives  serving  Jesus  Christ.’ 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga.  Pa.,  was  represent- 
ed at  Probe  72,  a Mennonite  consultation 
on  evangelism,  by  Leon  Stauffer,  associate 
general  secretary;  Chester  Wenger,  secre- 
tary of  Home  Ministries  and  Evangelism; 
Mahlon  Hess,  secretary  of  Information 
Services;  Lester  Hoover,  Bookrack  Evange- 
lism coordinator;  and  Arlene  Mellinger  and 
Geneva  Rufenacht,  secretaries  in  the  Home 
Ministries  office  and  the  Treasurer’s  office, 
respectively.  Paul  G.  Landis,  secretary, 
represented  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Con- 
ference office. 

Gospel  Herald  now  receives  newspaper 
treatment,  which  hopefully  will  speed  up 
delivery  to  your  home.  Is  it  coming  through 
faster? 

James  L.  Miller  was  ordained  to  the 


ministry  on  Apr.  16,  to  serve  the  Cuba 
congregation  at  Grabill,  Ind.  Jesse  L.  Yoder 
officiated  at  the  service  assisted  by  Alvin 
Swartz  and  John  Yoder.  Bro.  Miller’s 
address  is  10555  St.  Joe  Center  Road,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  46815. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  Goshen 
College  students  left  for  the  14-week  Study- 
Service  term  abroad  for  the  spring  trimester, 
Apr.  24  through  July  28.  Students  going  to 
South  Korea  left  Los  Angeles  by  air  on 
Tuesday,  Apr.  18;  those  bound  for  Carib- 
bean and  Latin-American  locations  left 
Miami  by  air,  Saturday,  Apr.  22;  and  the 
Germany  unit  left  New  York  by  air,  Sunday, 
Apr.  23. 

A reunion  is  planned  for  all  former  La 
Junta  VS-ers,  LPN  students,  and  residents, 
to  be  held  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  3. 
For  further  information  write  Donald  R. 
Bacher,  1703  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
46526. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 

Marion,  Pa.;  fifteen  at  Strasburg,  Pa.; 
eight  at  Sunnyside,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  one 
at  Mechanic  Grove,  Quarrvville,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Oscar  Wideman 

from  R.  3,  Box  208  to  920  W.  19th  St., 
McMinnville,  Ore.  97128. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I was  interested  in  the  editorial,  “Marks  of  the 
Occult,”  in  the  Mar.  28  issue.  I agree  that  much 
of  the  current  interest  in  occult  phenomena  stems 
from  the  pursuit  of  wild  trips  and  in  many  in- 
stances results  in  spiritism  of  a demonic  nature. 
However,  I should  like  to  present  another  side 
of  the  growing  interest  in  spiritual  realities, 
in  the  awareness  that  life  does  consist  of  more 
than  the  five  senses.  There  are  those  persons  who 
are  sincerely  searching  for  truth  in  their  reach 
for  wisdom  and  reality  beyond  themselves.  Their 
approach  is  not  the  traditional  one  through  the 
organized  church.  But  the  founders  and  fol- 
lowers of  some  of  these  movements  are  finding 
that  through  meditation  and  a growth  of  spiritual 
awareness  they  are  being  led  to  God.  Emphasis 
is  on  love  and  forgiveness. 

My  concern  is  that  in  our  resistance  to  the 
evils  of  the  occult  we  do  not  assume  that  all 
reaching  for  extrasensory  awareness  is  of  the 
devil.  For  some  who  have  been  turned  off  by 
organized  religion  this  can  be  the  first  step 
toward  the  awareness  that  God  is  real. 

Who  can  explain  the  transfiguration,  or  the  ex- 
perience of  the  man  in  2 Corinthians  12  who 
was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven?  We  must 
indeed  test  the  spirits.  But  let  us  be  careful 
not  to  “forbid”  one  who  is  seeking  simply  be- 
cause we  do  not  understand  or  because  “he 
followeth  not  us”  (Mk.  9:38). 

— Esther  Houdeshell,  Denver,  Colo. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  the  article  in  the 
Apr.  4 issue  on  the  question,  “Is  Prophecy  Be- 
ing Fulfilled  in  Israel  Today?  It  is  one  of  the 
best  on  this  subject  and  far  more  consistent 
biblically  than  the  article  last  November  on  “The 
Meaning  of  Biblical  Prophecy.”  — Jacob  Slabaugh, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

0 o o 

Congratulations  on  the  timely  articles  in  the 
recent  Gospel  Herald  publications  on  subjects 


of  “The  Second  Coming  of  Christ”  which  have 
been  so  lacking  in  our  church  papers  in  recent 
years.  Also  the  subjects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
our  church  today.  We  need  to  know  and  be  in- 
formed on  these  issues  today,  because  most 
Christians  believe  that  we  are  living  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Christian  age.  We  need  more  teach- 
ings from  our  pulpits  so  that  our  youth  will  be 
informed  also.  — Ruth  Good,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Today  1 received  my  copy  of  the  Herald.  I 
read  your  two  articles  on  “What  to  Do  When 
Faith  is  Lacking”  and  “Is  Racism  as  Sinful  as 
Adultery?”  I being  a black  mother,  Christian, 
and  housewife  really  appreciated  these  articles. 
Mr.  Hershey  put  faith  right  where  it  should  be 
ahead  of  fear.  It  restored  my  life  better.  I put 
a record  on  the  stereo  named  “Peace,  Be  Still. 

I thought  of  it  when  I read  the  first  paragraph 
about  Peter  walking  on  the  water  to  Christ. 
That  is  what  faith  is.  As  for  the  other  article, 

I think  Mr.  Sider  told  the  people  what  I as  a 
black  Christian  human  being  have  been  telling 
my  white  so-called  Christian  brothers  and  sisters 
for  a long  time  — talking  about  and  doing  is  en- 
tirely different.  You  must  practice  what  you 
preach.  1 am  from  an  integrated  church.  The 
whites  live  in  one  area  and  the  blacks  in  ano- 
ther. Now  we  have  known  each  other  for  as  long 
as  four  or  five  years,  but  never  have  I been  in- 
vited to  their  homes.  I think  they  are  in  fear  of 
what  their  non-Christian  friends  and  neighbors 
may  think.  I have  invited  them  to  my  home  and 
they  have  come.  I am  not  in  fear  of  what  my 
neighbors  may  think  because  I trust  in  the 
Lord.  And  I say  people  are  people,  whether 
they  are  black,  brown,  white,  or  green.  Our 
Christian  brothers  and  sisters  are  in  great 
trouble.  They  better  get  their  houses  in  order. 
For  Christ  died  for  all,  not  only  the  whites. 
Praise  God  for  people  like  Ronald  J.  Sider.  I 
hope  he  preaches  and  lives  what  he  wrote. 
— Mrs.  Maxine  Porter,  Chicago,  111. 

o » • 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  inspiring  article 
by  Marcus  Lind  (Apr.  4)  on  the  question  of 
prophecy  being  fulfilled  in  Israel  today. 

For  over  50  years  I have  followed  with  much 
interest  the  developments  in  the  land  where  im- 
portant events  relating  to  Bible  history  have 
taken  place. 

God  has  chosen  to  put  His  name  on  this  spot 
on  earth  in  a special  way,  not  only  in  ancient 
but  also  in  modern  times.  God  has  a plan  and 
a purpose  in  human  history,  which  He  is  work- 
ing out  and  unfolding  in  some  marvelous  ways. 

We  do  well  not  to  be  blind  to  the  process  of 
fulfillment  taking  place  in  our  day.  Jesus  ex- 
horts us  to  discern  and  interpret  the  signs 
concerning  these  times.  Matthew  16:3.  We  thank 
God  for  men  who  are  sensitive  to  God’s  working 
in  the  world  today.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  active 
in  revealing  what  we  need  to  know,  concerning 
the  unfolding  of  His  plan,  as  it  has  been  fore- 
told in  His  Word  by  the  prophets. 

Israel  has  been  established  as  a nation  accord- 
ing to  His  promise  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago.  Its  inception  was  miraculous,  so  was 
its  worldwide  recognition  and  so  its  continued 
expansion  of  territory,  population,  and  economy. 

God  has  a plan  and  purpose  in  human  history 
which  He  is  working  out  and  unfolding,  in  spite 
of  what  men  do  or  think.  At  times  He  uses 
men  s wickedness  to  effect  His  goal  He  used  the 
warfare  of  Israel  probably  in  the  same  manner 
as  He  used  wicked  men  to  crucify  our  blessed 
Lord. 

We  are  living  in  significant  days.  God  is  un- 
folding His  plan  through  events  taking  place  in 
our  day.  May  we  not  be  blind  as  were  some 
Pharisees  when  the  Lord  was  in  the  midst.  Sig- 
nificant events  are  taking  place  now. 

“When  these  things  begin  to  happen,  stand 
up  and  raise  your  heads,  because  your  salva- 
tion is  near”  (Lk.  21:28,  TEV).  — Abner  Good, 
St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 
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Births 


"l.o,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Boettger,  Dennis  and  Lucille  (Wideman),  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Kendall,  Mar. 

8,  1972. 

Brenncman,  Robert  and  Gail  (Bruebaker), 
Akron,  Ohio,  first  child,  Sherilyn  Dawn,  Mar.  30, 
1972. 

Burmeister,  Bruce  and  Beverly  (Litwiller), 
Chicago,  111.,  first  child,  Frederick  Christian,  Feb. 

9,  1972. 

Crider,  Gary  and  Alice  (Garber),  Hesperia, 
Calif.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kimberly 
Jean,  Mar  19,  1972. 

Diaz,  Eladio  and  Cecilia,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
eighth  child,  fifth  daughter,  Rachel,  Mar.  22,  1972. 

Farran,  Ramzi  and  Carol  (Koop),  Bloomington, 
111.,  first  child,  Patrick  Pierre,  Mar.  12,  1972. 

Fischer,  Melvin  and  Martha  (Stansbury),  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  first  child,  Todd  Edward,  Jan.  7,  1972. 

Hjelmstad,  Jon  and  Margaret  (Winborn),  Love- 
land, Colo.,  first  child,  Michael-James,  born 
July  15,  1971;  received  for  adoption,  Mar.  30, 
1972. 

Landis,  Earl  K.  and  Kathleen  (Landis),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Rhonda  Kay,  Jan.  14,  1972. 

Leinbach,  Dale  and  Edie  (Rupp),  Upland,  Calif., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Dawn  Michelle,  Feb. 
1,  1972. 

Mast,  Allan  and  Jeannene  (Reschly),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Timothv  Irvin, 
Mar.  17, 1972. 

Miller,  Calvin  and  Jean  (Shank),  Wise,  Va.,  first 
child,  Barbara  Kathleen,  Mar.  31,  1972. 

Miller,  Eddie  and  Lila  (Baer),  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  son,  Jeremy  Edward,  Mar.  9 
1972. 

Mukasa,  Latoni  and  Idella  (Lais),  San  Bernar- 
dino, Calif.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Ekiriya 
Elizabeth  Nankinga,  Feb.  9,  1972. 

Musselman,  Ken  and  Karen  (Martin),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Kenten  Alfred,  Apr.  2,  1972. 

Nolt,  Larry  E.  and  Marilyn  (Peifer),  Leola,  Pa., 
first  child,  Mark  Bradford,  Apr.  6,  1972. 

Rittenhouse,  J.  Philip  and  Linda  (Weese),  Mor- 


wood.  Pa.,  first  child,  John  Leigh,  Jan.  29,  1972. 

Shank,  Raymond  W.  and  Gladys  M.  (Baer), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Jeffrey 
Allen,  Apr.  3,  1972. 

Shantz,  Harold  and  Judy  (Wagler),  Baden, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Katrina  Mae, 
Feb.  14,  1972. 

Stauffer,  Lawrence  and  Elaine  (Garber),  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  second  son,  Brent  Allen,  Apr.  3, 
1972. 

Swartzentruber,  Galen  and  Marilynn  (Platt), 
Tampa.  Fla.,  first  child,  Stephen  Paul,  Jan.  12, 
1972. 

Yancey,  Ronald  and  Judy  (Lehman),  Myakka, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Ryan  Lee,  Mar.  27,  1972. 

Yoder,  Danny  and  Pat  (Kauffman),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Robby  Lynn,  Feb.  18,  1972. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Begly  — Paulson.  — John  Begly,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Wooster  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  Louise  Paul- 
son, Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  Redwood  Country  Church, 
by  Amos  Buckwalter,  Mar.  30,  1972. 

Bergey  — Hange.  — Kenneth  C.  Bergey,  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  Methacton  cong.,  and  Connie  Sue 
Hange,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Line  Lexington,  Pa.,  by 
Harvey  W.  Bauman,  Mar.  18,  1972. 

Buschert  — Hooley.  — David  Buschert,  Car- 
stairs,  Alta.,  West  Zion  cong.,  and  Judy  Hooley, 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  Mountain  View  cong.,  Apr.  8 
1972. 

Erb  — Jantzi.  — Franklin  Erb,  Wellesley,  Ont., 
and  Jean  Jantzi,  Millbank,  Ont.,  both  of  Crosshill 
cong.,  by  Steve  Gerber,  Mar.  10,  1972. 

Erb  — Zimmerman.  — Richard  A.  Erb,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong.,  and  Grace  Zim- 
merman, Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Elizabethtown  cong., 
by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  Apr.  15,  1972. 

Esbenshade  — Keener.  — Robert  G.  Esbenshade, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and 


Elizabeth  A.  Keener,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  Mount  Ver- 
non cong.,  by  Aaron  H.  Hollinger,  Apr.  8,  1972. 

Frey  — Siegrist.  — Clair  L.  Frey,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Hernley  cong.,  and  Brenda  A.  Siegrist, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  bv  H.  Howard  Witmer,  Apr. 
8,  1972. 

Good  — Rohrer.  — Leonard  Good  and  Sandra  J. 
Rohrer,  both  of  Homestead,  Fla.,  Homestead 
cong.,  by  Kenneth  E.  Nauman,  Mar.  26,  1972. 

Hostetler  — Boshart.  — Roger  Hostetler,  Bea- 
ver Crossing,  Neb.,  and  Holly  Boshart,  Milford 
Crossing,  Neb.,  both  of  Bellwood  cong.,  by  Her- 
bert L.  Yoder,  Apr.  8,  1972. 

Nice  — Alvarez.  — Arlin  Nice,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  and  Yolanda  Alvarez,  Souderton,  Pa.,  by 
Richard  Detweiler  and  Josue  Abreu,  Apr.  8,  1972. 

Nussbaum  — Kauffman.  — Gary  Nussbaum,  Kid 
ron,  Ohio,  and  Pearl  Kauffman,  Minot,  N.D,  by 
Floyd  Kauffman,  father  of  the  bride,  and  James 
Martin,  Apr.  6,  1972. 

Olsen  — Martin.  — Barry  H.  Olsen,  Hebron, 
Ind.,  and  Theresa  JoAnn  Martin,  Kouts,  Ind.,  both 
of  Hopewell  cong.,  bv  John  F.  Murray,  Mar.  18, 
1972. 

Riehl  — King.  — Jonathan  K.  Riehl,  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Cora  Jean  King, 
Honev  Brook,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  bv  Millard 
Shoup,  Apr.  15,  1972. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Andersohn,  Robert  William,  Sr.,  was  born  at 
Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  25,  1899;  died  at  Sturgis, 
Mich  , Jan.  8,  1972;  aged  72  y.  8 m.  14  d.  On 
Oct.  5,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Ada  Berry,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert,  Jr., 
and  Emerson),  8 grandchildren,  and  several 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Rieth,  Rohrer  & Ehret 
Funeral  Home  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  Levi  C. 
Hartzler  and  John  H.  Mosemann;  interment  in 
Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Bare,  Martin  R.,  son  of  John  L.  and  Mary 
Bare,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Apr.  1, 
1882;  died  at  his  home  Mar.  4,  1972;  aged  89  v. 
11  m.  3 d He  was  married  to  Mamie  Shreiner, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  Dec.  18,  1969.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Martin  S.,  John  S..  and  Earl 
S, ),  2 daughters  (Ida— Mrs.  Harry  Brubaker 
and  Mary  Alverta  — Mrs.  Robert  Sayres),  10 
grandchildren,  and  10  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Stumptown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of 
Lloyd  M.  Eby  and  John  Oberholtzer;  interment 
in  Stumptown  Cemetery. 

Barnhart,  James  Keamer,  was  born  at  North- 
umberland, Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1909;  died  at  his  home 
near  Dover,  Del.,  Apr.  7,  1972;  aged  62  y.  6 m. 
24  d.  On  July  18,  1957,  he  was  married  to  Bar- 
bara Maust,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children  (Alma,  Allen,  and  Eva),  and  3 sisters. 
Having  been  orphaned  at  an  early  age  he  was 
reared  in  a foster  home  near  Dover,  Del.  He 
was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  10,  in 
charge  of  Ivan  J.  Miller,  Harry  R.  Yoder,  and 
Daniel  V.  Yoder. 

Detwiler,  Elmer  J.,  was  born  near  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  June  24,  1892;  died  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1972;  aged  79  y.  6 m.  11  d.  On  Oct. 
14,  1915,  he  was  married  at  Lorena  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children  (John 
S.,  Dale,  Berniece — Mrs.  Leander  Schroeder, 
Esther — Mrs.  Gordon  Yoder,  Delbert,  Jean  — 
Mrs.  John  Mann,  and  Carl),  24  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Sarah  — Mrs. 
Lester  Zook).  He  was  a member  of  the  College 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Jan.  7,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Mosemann  and 
Robert  Detweiler;  interment  in  the  Elkhart 
Prairie  Cemeterv. 


FAVORITE  FAMILY  RECIPES 

from  MENNONITE  COMMUNITY  COOKBOOK 


by  Mary  Emma  Showalter 


Here  are  two  hundred  mouth-watering  recipes 
from  the  MENNONITE  COMMUNITY  COOKBOOK 
in  a handy  paperback  format  The  good  cooking 
of  Pennsylvama-Dutch  Mennonite  homes  has  been 
translated  for  today's  cook.  This  book  makes  a 
delightful  sampler  of  Mennonite  cooking.  Paper- 
back 128  pages.  0-8361-1682-8:  95c 
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Crabiil,  John  S.,  was  born  at  Cullom,  111., 
Jan.  3,  1890;  died  at  Goshen.  Ind.,  Feb.  6,  1972; 
aged  82  v.  1 m.  3 d.  On  Jan.  13,  1912,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Irene  — Mrs.  M.  L. 
Weldv),  2 granddaughters,  4 great-grandchildren, 
2 brothers  (Jacob  and  Charles),  and  2 sisters 
(Amelia  — Mrs.  Eli  Whirledge  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Maurer).  He  was  a member  of  the  College 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Yoder-Culp  Funeral 
Home,  in  charge  of  Robert  Detweiler  and  John 
H.  Mosemann;  interment  in  the  Clinton  Brick 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ora  D.,  son  of  Manasses  and  Rebecca 
(Trover)  Miller,  was  born  in  Lagrange  County, 
Ind.,  June  3,  1896;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr. 
5,  1972;  aged  75  y.  10  m.  2 d.  On  Nov.  24, 
1924.  he  was  married  to  Naomi  Stahl,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Vic- 
toria Sutter  and  Mrs.  Arlene  Good),  2 sons 
(Arnold  and  Gerald),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary 
Yoder).  He  was  a member  of  the  Hopewell 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  9,  in  charge  of  John  F.  Murray 
and  Etril  J.  Leinbach;  interment  in  Hopewell 
Cemetery. 

Powell,  Lewis  Jared,  son  of  Henrv  ] and 
Lydia  (Shenk)  Powell,  was  born  near  Elida,  Ohio, 
June  4,  1881;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Mar.  27,  1972;  aged  90  v.  9 m 23  d 
On  June  29,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Ida  E. 
Hertzler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (John  S.  and  Lewis  J..  Jr.),  2 daughters 
(Mary  — Mrs.  Richard  Culp  and  Dorothy  — 
Mrs.  Russell  Schaeffer),  9 grandchildren,  8 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Verdie  Powell).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Liberty  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Well- 
man Mennonite  Church  Mar.  30,  in  charge  of 
Ronald  Kennel  and  Noah  Landis;  interment  in 
Wellman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

YVeyandt,  Charles  H.,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary 
Wevandt,  was  born  at  Roaring  Spring,  Pa., 
Nov.  22,  1883:  died  at  the  Altoona  Hospital, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  following  a stroke,  Mar.  31, 
1972;  aged  88  v.  4 m.  8 d.  In  1903  he  was 
married  to  Ella  Himes,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  Aug.  2,  1951.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Wal- 
ter, Charles,  Joseph.  Calvin,  and  Melvin),  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Ruth  Holsinger  and  Mrs.  Ella 
McMonigal),  20  grandchildren,  23  great-grand- 
children, brothers  and  sisters  (John,  Crist,  and 
Mrs  Ella  Fury),  and  a number  of  half  brothers 
and  half  sisters.  He  served  as  a deacon  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church  in  Altoona  for  40  years 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Santella 
Funeral  Home.  Altoona,  Pa  . Apr  4.  in  charge 
of  George  Townsend;  interment  in  the  Fairview 
Cemeterv. 


Calendar 


Rockv  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Rocky  Ford  Church.  Rocky  Ford.  Colo.,  May 
5-7. 

Revival-Evangelism  Centennial  meeting.  Masontown. 
Pa.  Mav  6.  7. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  meeting.  Mav  12,  13. 
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Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  Julv  2. 
Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference.  Guern- 
sey, Sask..  Julv  1-4. 

Mission  72.  Hesston,  Kan..  July  7-9. 

Ohio.  MYF  Convention.  Heidelberg  College.  Tiffin. 
Ohio,  Julv  7-9. 

Mennonite  World  Conference.  Curitiba.  Brazil.  July 
18-23. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Conference.  Harrisonburg.  Va.. 
Julv  27-30. 
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Are  We  Basically  Self-Serving? 

By  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


“I  asked  Menno  Knight  what  he  was  doing  out  where  he 
is  and  he  said  it  was  agricultural  extension  work.  When  I 
asked  exactly  what  it  was  he  was  doing  he  said.  Not  really 
very  much.’  I asked  then  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish 
these  two  years  and  he  said,  ‘Nothing,  except  maturity  and 
development  for  myself. 

This  brief  dialogue  occurred  recently  between  a missionary 
and  a volunteer  serving  in  Asia.  It  puts  the  finger  on  a 
point  that  needs  to  be  examined  by  all  Christians  — including 
missionaries  and  volunteers:  Why  do  I do  what  I am  doing? 

Motives  on  Trial 

The  English  writer,  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  became  famous 
as  the  result  of  his  skillfully  told  stories  of  life  in  Asia  during 
the  early  1900s.  His  devastating  caricatures  of  missionaries 
figure  prominently  in  these  stories.  The  Maugham  mis- 
sionary” was  a frustrated,  maladjusted  individual  whose 
motives  were  always  self-serving. 

A shock  wave  of  guilt  swept  over  Americans  following  the 
publication  in  1957  of  Lederer  and  Burdick  s The  Ugly 
American.  The  problem  that  had  been  earlier  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  missionary  by  unfriendly  critics  like  Maugham  was 
now  an  “American”  problem.  New  efforts  were  launched  to 
make  all  Americans  traveling  and  working  abroad  more  sen- 
sitive toward  other  peoples  and  appreciative  of  their  cul- 
tures. Seminars  in  cultural  adjustment  problems  were  con- 
ducted and  orientation  became  a requirement  for 
volunteers  going  abroad. 

By  1961  the  Peace  Corps  was  inaugurated  as  a gesture  of 
American  goodwill  and  a solid  effort  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  other  nations.  Although  not  openly  said,  it 
was  a direct  answer  to  The  Ugly  American  criticism.  Major 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  adaptation  required  of  the 
volunteer  who  wanted  to  serve  effectively  in  another 
culture.  Recruits  were  instructed  to  listen  to  the  people 
they  were  to  serve,  to  discover  through  patient  dialogue 
what  the  “felt-needs”  of  the  people  were.  Program  should 
be  formulated  on  the  basis  of  what  the  local  people  felt 
was  important  and  in  their  own  interest. 

The  difficulties  in  transcultural  experience  were  increasing- 
ly well  known  and  efforts  made  to  utilize  this  knowledge  in 
preparing  other  volunteers  to  make  the  adjustment  more 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  is  Secretary  of  Overseas  Missions  at  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions. 


successfully.  New  emphasis  was  placed  on  language  stud; 
as  the  single  most  important  gateway  into  a culture.  Volun 
teers  were  challenged  to  “live  like  the  people”  by  adapting 
in  life-style  and  level  to  the  local  community  rather  thai 
importing  American  standards  and  styles  which  could  onl; 
dramatize  the  many  differences. 

In  the  meantime  a similar  groundswell  of  concern  wa 
affecting  the  missionary  world.  In  1963  appeared  James  A 
Scherer’s  book.  Missionary,  Go  Home,  which  was  to  becomi 
a companion  slogan  to  The  Ugly  American.  Other  book 
appeared  such  as  Missions  in  Crisis  which  pointed  to  thi 
serious  plight  which  had  overtaken  foreign  missions.  Thi 
growing  self-confidence  of  the  Third  World  churche 
and  accumulated  frustration  in  relation  to  the  mission 
combined  to  force  issues  out  into  the  open. 

The  Crux  of  the  Matter 

Many  analyses  and  critiques  have  been  written  about  thi 
failure  of  the  massive  international  aid  programs  which  wen 
launched  following  World  War  II.  Whether  these  were  ad 
ministered  by  church,  voluntary,  or  government  agencies 
the  result  has  been  basically  the  same. 

An  Asian  journalist,  S.  G.  Thayil,  wrote  concerning  th 
Peace  Corps  “projected  the  American  way  of  life’  o 
bang.  Eight  years  and  many  heartburns  later,  it  is  fadin; 
in  Asia  with  an  un-American  whimper”  ( Asia  Magazine 
10/19/70). 

Citing  the  inevitable  accommodation  of  the  Peace  Corp 
program  to  the  political  goals  of  the  United  States  govern 
ment  in  Asia,  Thayil  also  criticizes  the  way  in  which  th 
Peace  Corps  “projected  the  American  Way  of  life”  o 
Asia  when  Asians  were  increasingly  leery  of  it.  Th 
writer  concludes  by  saying:  “For  all  its  idealism,  the  Peac 
Corps  . . . did  not  comprehend  the  manifold  complication 
implicit  in  the  sheer  agelessness  of  Asia’s  local  problems.  1 
imagined  that  digging  a well,  for  example,  could  substitut 
for  land  reform.  Hence  the  whimper  — and  the  fade-out.” 

What  has  been  said  about  Peace  Corps  could  just  as  readil 
be  said  of  any  number  of  other  agencies  and  programs.  Bn 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  such  talk  essentially  avoids  the  cru 
of  the  matter:  the  motive  behind  the  intended  good  deeds. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  an  informed  appreciation  c 
another  culture,  skill  in  language,  adaptation  to  the  cultur 
of  a people,  an  expertise  which  will  assist  in  the  develop 
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nent  of  another  society,  and  a congenial  disposition.  But 
;ach  of  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  can  also  be  used 
selfishly,  for  self-aggrandizement. 

Controlling  Myth 

We  know  that  each  period  of  history  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  One  of  the  things  which  distinguishes  one  era  from 
mother,  according  to  Professor  John  Dunne,  is  the  un- 
challenged assumptions,  or  myths,  which  control  the  attitudes 
ind  decisions  of  people.  For  example,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  role  of  authority  in  all  areas  of  life  was 
unquestioned. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  says  Dunne,  the  unquestioned 
assumption  is  the  right  of  every  person  to  self-fulfillment. 
Children  are  educated  to  believe  that  their  life  choices 
should  be  made  in  terms  of  what  fulfills  them.  Church  mem- 
bers are  loyal  to  the  church  so  long  as  it  satisfies  their 
needs.  We  uncritically  applaud  when  people  say  they  are 
‘doing  their  thing”  — a slogan  which  at  once  sums  up  the 
mood  of  our  era  and  indicts  our  civilization. 

This  unchallengeable  right  to  self-fulfillment  is  frequently 
reinforced  by  another  theme  dominant  today:  the  pretension 
to  honesty.  If  I am  honest  in  saying,  for  example,  that  I 
want  to  serve  because  it  will  contribute  to  “maturity  and 
development  for  myself,”  then  it  must  be  laudable. 

The  question  which  emerges  is  whether  individuals 
Formed  and  activated  by  such  controlling  themes  can  be 
equipped  with  the  attitudes,  values,  and  commitment  which 
will  make  their  servanthood  credible.  Or,  are  we  not,  in 
Fact,  caught  in  a subtle  but  awful  hypocrisy? 

Three  Challenges 

There  are  three  things  which  we  need  to  take  into  account 
in  seeking  a satisfactory  basis  for  motivation.  In  the  first 
place,  we  may  rightfully  ask  whether  motives  which  arise 
From  a drive  for  self-fulfillment  actually  bring  satisfaction. 
One  of  the  most  significant  answers  to  this  question  comes 
From  a psychiatrist.  Dr.  Viktor  Frankl,  who  has  developed  an 
approach  to  mental  health  which  runs  quite  counter  to  this 
myth.  Himself  interned  in  a Nazi  camp  during  World  War 
II,  Dr.  Frankl  observed  the  varying  reactions  of  many  peo- 
ple to  deprivation,  humiliation,  torture,  and  the  threat  of 
imminent  death.  His  conclusion  was  that  those  who  had  a 
purpose  larger  than  themselves  for  which  to  live  were  the 
persons  who  had  the  greater  strength  to  withstand  the 
Nazi  terror.  Many  years  of  working  with  emotionally  ill 
people  since  then  have  confirmed  Dr.  Frankl  in  his  con- 
viction that  personal  wholeness  and  genuine  fulfillment 
derive  not  from  pursuing  these  as  ends  in  themselves  but 
From  committing  oneself  to  a larger  cause. 

A second  challenge  can  be  raised  with  regard  to  the 
Christian  calling  to  orient  life  according  to  a new  spirit. 
In  other  words,  the  Christian  is  not  to  accept  uncritically 
:he  “spirit  of  the  age.”  The  worldliness  against  which  we 
struggle  is  subtle  and  powerful,  and  it  is  most  pointedly 
expressed  in  the  controlling  myths  which  dominate  our 
imes. 

However,  the  third,  and  most  profound,  criticism  is 


based  on  both  the  example  and  message  of  Jesus  Himself. 
In  the  words  of  Jesus:  “Whoever  loves  his  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me;  whoever  loves 
his  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me. 
Whoever  does  not  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  in  my  steps 
is  not  worthy  of  me.  Whoever  tries  to  gain  his  own  life 
will  lose  it;  whoever  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  will  gain 
it”  (Mt.  10:37-39).° 

The  candor  and  directness  with  which  Jesus  defined  the 
call  of  discipleship  may  blur  for  many  of  us  the  radicality 
of  the  call.  Its  implications  were  not,  however,  lost  on  the 
Apostle  Paul  for  he  challenged  the  Christians  in  Rome:  “So 
then,  my  brothers,  because  of  God’s  great  mercies  to  us,  I 
make  this  appeal  to  you:  Offer  yourselves  as  a living  sacri- 
fice to  God,  dedicated  to  his  service  and  pleasing  to  him. 
This  is  the  true  worship  that  you  should  offer.  Do  not  con- 
form outwardly  to  the  standards  of  this  world,  but  let  God 
transform  you  inwardly  by  a complete  change  of  your  mind. 
Then  you  will  be  able  to  know  the  will  of  God  — what  is 
good,  and  is  pleasing  to  him,  and  is  perfect”  (Rom.  12:1, 
2).° 

Motives  and  Motives 

What  motivates  me  is  of  fundamental  importance  because 
it  reveals  my  true  self  to  others.  Contrary  to  what  some 
people  think,  a motive  is  not  something  you  select  as 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  That  is  a very  superficial  view.  But 
neither  can  we  accept  another  basis  for  motivation  simply 
because  it  is  honest. 

We  do  not  call  for  a reexamination  of  our  motives  only 
because  there  have  been  some  notable  failures  as  mis- 
sionaries, service  volunteers,  or  administrators.  Even  if  our 
motives  were  always  pure  and  correct,  our  efforts  on  be- 
half of  others  — as  Jesus’  example  proves — may  well  earn 
their  illwill  or  rejection. 

The  reason  why  we  must  return  to  this  question  often 
is  that  we  are  called  to  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ.  Success 
or  self-fulfillment  are  not  appropriate  goals  for  the  disciple. 
Doing  the  will  of  the  Father  is.  The  hypocrisy  against  which 
we  struggle,  therefore,  is  not  that  pursuing  self-fulfill- 
ment is  at  odds  with  the  welfare  of  other  people  (though 
this  is  often  true)  but  rather  that  Jesus  called  His  disciples 
to  follow  Him  in  breaking  with  a human  nature  which  in- 
stinctively seeks  to  “do  its  own  thing”  and  instead  to  make 
the  finding  and  doing  of  God’s  will  our  all-consuming  life 
vocation.  This  is  the  practical  meaning  of  conversion:  to  turn 
toward  God  and  allow  His  Spirit  to  reshape  our  person  into 
the  image  of  Christ.  Out  of  that  process  will  emerge  a new 
motivation  worthy  of  the  Christian  disciple. 

Bishop  Sargent  said,  “Most  missionaries  are  quite  or- 
dinary people  who  have  suddenly  found  themselves  called 
to  do  something  extraordinary.”  To  enter  into  such  an  ad- 
venture with  God,  however,  requires  that  we  start  where  He 
insists  on  beginning:  the  transformation  of  ourselves.  Then 
the  “extraordinary”  becomes  possible.  ^ 


"From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man  (TEV).  Copyright  ® by  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, 1966,  1971.  Used  by  permission. 
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Seth's  Korner 


Heard  sum  pritty  sad  news  frum  my  editur  yestirday.  He 
says  he  kin  print  only  one  more  of  my  kolumns  and  he 
aint  evin  sure  if  he  kin  print  that  one.  Im  hopin  he  kan, 
kause  Old  Seth  has  sumthin  to  say  to  them  that  aint  likin 
what  hes  bin  ritin  fer  them. 

Furst  thing  to  say  is,  I aint  mad.  Im  feelin  poorly,  but  I 
aint  mad.  I aint  mad  at  our  editur  fer  firin  me,  and  I aint 
mad  at  peepul  that  told  him  to.  Peepul  are  gittin  the  Gospel 
Herald  to  read  and  make  them  bettur  Christians.  Aint  no 
other  reasun  fer  gittin  it,  and  I bin  thinkin  fer  quite  a piece 
frum  sum  of  them  letturs  that  bin  printed,  that  this  kolumn 
aint  makin  us  bettur  Christians.  Its  makin  us  mad  at  one 
anuther  and  that  aint  the  way  the  Lord  wants  it  to  be. 
And  it  aint  why  I started  ritin  this  kolumn. 

Maybe  Seth  has  bin  gittin  too  proud.  I aint  nevir  bin 
vary  much  and  when  the  editur  said  he  wood  print  my 
kolumn,  I felt  like  I wuz  only  sixty  instead  of  headin 
lickity  split  through  the  seventies.  When  I uster  open  the 
Gospel  Herald  and  see  my  name  and  knew  that  peepul 
kood  read  what  I rote,  I plumb  got  goose  bumpy  all  ovir. 
There  aint  many  a time  a man  gits  to  say  his  piece  these 
davs  unless  hes  moderatin  sum  church  konference.  I knew  I 
didnt  have  no  edukation  and  koodnt  rite  like  some  fellers 
but  it  shure  gave  me  a good  feelin  to  know  that  folks  like 
me  kood  say  sumthin  and  it  kood  be  printed  in  the  organ 
papur  fer  the  Mennonite  Church,  which,  by  the  way,  I bin 
a membur  of  longer  than  most  of  my  kritics. 

I went  through  them  Readers  Say  letturs  piece  by  piece. 
Sarah  looked  up  the  big  wurds  fer  me.  I shure  lurned  sum- 
thin about  peepul  who  rite  to  editurs.  Them  that  aint  likin 
sumthin  kin  find  more  and  bigger  wurds  to  tell  you  so  then 
them  that  are  likin  it.  Sum  folks  said  what  I rote  was 
ugly  and  it  makes  yer  stomach  sick.  When  one  feller  said  I 
wuz  always  rearin  my  ugly  head,  I took  a good  look  in  the 
mirror  and  I figgured  he  wuz  more  rite  than  rong.  Othurs 
said  my  kolumn  wuznt  dignified  and  wuz  hard  to  read,  and 
they  had  to  kringe  eviry  time  they  evin  seen  it.  Dont  know 
what  them  kringin  folks  did  if  they  read  it.  Korse,  they 
didn’t  have  to  read  it.  Maybe  when  yer  komin  up  to  eighty, 
maybe  you  aint  fit  as  a fiddle  enymore.  Sarah  nevir  said  I 
wuz  childish,  but  I woodnt  keer  if  I wuz,  kause  Ive  read 
Matthew  18:3.  I tried  reel  hard  to  say  things  like  it  wuz  me 
talkin,;but  I guess  I didnt  make  it.  You  kritics  who  rote 
sounded  a lot  more  shure  of  yourself  then  Old  Seth  evir  wuz. 

Funny  thing.  Aint  nobudy  knows  Seth  bettur  than  me, 
kause  Im  Seth.  And  I bin  wunderin  if  all  them  bad  things 
said  about  me  kin  be  true.  I aint  nevir  pertended  I wuz 
smart.  How  kum  folks  kant  jest  xcept  me  like  I am?  How 
kum  I have  to  be  edukated  and  fancy  like  sum?  Dont  Seth 
have  a rite  to  be  plain?  Sarahs  plain  too. 

No,  I aint  mad.  Aint  no  use  gittin  mad.  And  like  I said. 


maybe  the  Lord  figgured  I wuz  gittin  too  big  fer  nr 
britches  and  He  thought  her  best  to  kut  me  down  a notch, 
aint  wantin  to  do  nothin  cept  what  He  wants  me  to  dc 
Thing  that  kinder  bothurs  me  most  I guess  is  that  it  peer 
to  me  if  a feller  dont  say  things  just  like  sum  readers  ar 
thinkin,  then  they  git  roarin  mad.  Sorter  makes  me  shud 
der  to  hear  sumone  pound  on  the  tabel  so  to  speak  and  sa 
that  if  he  kant  have  things  hiz  way,  then  hes  fixin  t 
kansel  his  subscripture  fer  the  Gospel  Herald.  Old  Seth  ain 
wantin  to  kum  between  the  editur  and  hiz  readers.  I tab 
a real  fancy  to  this  editur  (did  the  last  one  too),  and  b 
aint  askin  me  to  say  this  neither.  Seems  like  we  go 
enuf  feudin  and  fussin  in  our  church  without  Seth  addin  to  it 
It  makes  me  feel  powerful  bad  kause  I bin  kausin  trubl 
and  I didnt  mean  to.  I jest  wanted  to  rite  about  things 
keered  about.  Im  feelin  bad  enuf  now  that  I kood  bawl.  Fac 
is,  I am.  How  kum  when  you  want  to  help  peepul,  sum 
times  you  hurt  em?  I shure  didnt  mean  to. 

Sarahs  glad  Im  not  havin  no  more  kolumn.  She  wu 
always  skeered  of  me  ritin,  and  lots  more  so  since  peepu 
are  ritin  back  to  me.  Sarahs  a mitey  fine  wife.  You  koo< 
like  her  evin  if  you  kant  like  me. 

I bin  ritin  fer  this  papur  fer  most  a year  now,  and 
hope  you  aint  thinkin  Im  proud  kause  I kut  my  kolumi 
out  evirytime  it  got  printed.  But  I aint  kuttin  this  one  out 
if  our  editur  kin  print  it.  Im  jest  pertending  that  I stoppe< 
ritin  it  kause  I plumb  run  out  of  ideas  to  rite  about.  Am 
that  aint  no  fib.  Kause  when  a purson  wont  listen  to  you 
then  it  aint  no  use  thinkin  about  what  to  tell  him.  It  make 
not  too  much  sense  to  confuze  peepul  with  facts  when  the 
got  their  minds  made  up  all  ready.  Aint  no  use  ritin  fer 
purson  who  knows  before  he  reads  sumthin  that  it  aint  n 
good,  jest  bekause  he  seen  who  rote  it.  I know  sum  folk 
will  say  I got  a Martyrs  Mirror  complex.  Only  complex 
got  is  that  Jesus  likes  me  and  I like  Him.  Aint  nothin  ron; 
with  sayin  that,  I hope. 

My  Sunday  thanks  to  them  who  read  what  I rote  am 
didnt  get  sick.  And  my  best  apolergees  to  them  that  fel 
other  wize. 

One  thing  I kin  say,  and  the  good  Lord  knows  its  true: 
love  you  evin  if  you  dont  love  me,  and  evin  if  you  think 
aint  wurth  a hill  a beans  and  eat  up  my  seed  corn  evir 
winter.  Im  still  your  brother  and  you  kant  tell  me  I aint. 

Truly  yours 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fiftv  times  a year  at  $6.25  per  vear  bv  Menno 
nite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postag 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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Editorials 


Prostituting  Our  Strengths 


One  of  our  real  dangers  is  that  our  strengths  can  so 
asily  become  our  greatest  weaknesses.  And  we  prostitute  our 
trengths  when  we  use  any  ability  God  has  given  us  for  our 
wn  selfish  purpose  and  without  concern  for  others’  good. 

Take  a great  speaker.  He  has  the  ability  to  sway  audiences 
nd  to  move  persons  to  decision.  Thank  God  for  such.  But 
o often  this  ability  is  prostituted  in  that  the  speaker  uses  it 
o gain  popularity  or  power.  It  is  used  to  feed  his  ego  and 
: turns  into  that  which  becomes  damaging. 

Or  here  is  a strong  personality  who,  in  administration,  is 
ble  to  get  great  projects  moving.  How  easy  it  is  to  begin 
3 use  people  for  his  own  ends.  Programs  take  precedent  over 
ersons.  This  person  is  inclined  to  make  snap  decisions  or 
lanipulate  without  consideration  as  to  whether  persons  are 
urt  or  not.  A strength  is  prostituted  and  becomes  his  greatest 
weakness. 

Another  example  might  be  a pastor  who  has  particular 
trength  in  counseling.  His  very  strength  may  become  his 
ownfall  unless  he  keeps  his  calling  and  commitment  clear, 
le  can  become  one  of  many  who  has  prostituted  his  gifts 
y yielding  to  the  temptation  of 'wandering  affections  or  fall- 
ig  at  the  very  point  of  his  greatest  strength,  the  ability  to 
mpathize  and  care  for  others. 

We  dare  never  forget  that  Satan  is  out  to  defeat  us.  And 


the  place  he  so  often  ensnares  us  is  at  the  point  of  our 
greatest  strength.  He  seeks,  in  very  small  ways  first  of  all, 
then  in  larger  and  larger  ways,  to  have  us  prostitute  the 
ability  God  gives  us.  And  usually  he  does  this  by  the  way 
he  gets  us  to  either  use  or  abuse  other  persons  for  our  own 
gain  and  reputation  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  organization 
over  the  person. 

Illustrations  could  be  added  without  end.  The  person  who 
has  ability  to  gain  wealth  can  prostitute  his  ability  by  los- 
ing concern  for  the  weak  and  needy  or  by  consuming  his 
money  on  himself.  The  one  who  is  given  responsibility, 
because  of  the  great  confidence  people  put  in  him,  can  pros- 
titute the  ability  to  establish  confidence  by  using  the  con- 
fidence of  people  to  add  to  some  personal  empire  of  prestige 
or  possessions. 

Particularly  in  a brotherhood  church  we  ought  to  see  that 
a brother  is  more  important  than  a business  deal  and  a 
person  is  more  important  than  a thousand  swine.  And  until 
we  learn  by  God’s  grace  and  help,  to  really  care  about  how 
we  treat  our  brother,  all  talk  about  evangelism  and  correct 
theology  can  have  little  meaning.  If  one  of  our  great 
strengths  in  the  church  is  brotherhood  then  we  prostitute  it 
when  we  break  relationships  and  hurt  people  by  expediency 
or  because  the  show  must  go  on.  — D. 


U.S.  a Mission  Field 


Harry  Denman,  addressing  the  United  Methodist  Board 
f Evangelism  recently,  said  some  things  which  we  should 
(link  about.  The  seventy-eight-year-old  evangelist,  who 
eaded  the  board  for  sixteen  years  said  that  the  denomina- 
on  “can  be  no  more  evangelistic  than  its  local  churches.” 
>uring  the  period  of  rapid  growth  in  the  1950s  the  church 
became  a club  — the  whole  idea  was  to  join  and  pay. 
urther,  he  said,  “we  neglected  total  commitment  to  Chris- 
anity  and  all  persons.  The  seventies  will  be  a bust  unless 
e love  all  persons.” 

Denman  described  the  U.S.  as  “the  greatest  mission 
eld  today”  and  that  he  doesn’t  think  “the  U.S.  can  evan- 
elize  the  world.” 

One  additional  thing  he  said  which  we  do  well  to  think 
ing  and  hard  about.  Noting  that  “there  has  never  been  a 
reat  religious  awakening  among  affluent  people,”  he  said 
lat  the  strength  of  the  church  has  always  been  the  poor, 
le  oppressed,  the  neglected,  and  the  hurt. 

This  latter  statement  does  draw  us  to  what  the  Scrip- 
ire  has  to  say  regarding  our  mission.  Christ  describes  His 
vn  mission  as  that  of  ministering  to  the  oppressed,  poor, 


neglected,  and  hurt.  The  entire  Scripture  calls  God’s  people 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  such. 

About  all  the  Bible  says  of  the  rich  is  to  point  out  the 
extreme  danger  in  which  such  live  and  to  warn  the  believer 
of  coveting  riches  or  paying  more  respect  to  the  rich  than 
the  poor.  It  is  still  true,  as  Paul  says,  that  not  many  wise 
or  rich  respond  to  the  gospel.  The  self-sufficient  and  the 
self-made  sense  little  need  of' God’s  blessings  or  of  change. 

Those  who  have  riches  do  not  want  change  either  at  the 
political,  financial,  or  religious  level.  Change  at  these  levels 
threatens  security,  the  security  of  abundant  material  things. 
And  the  reason  so  many  in  North  America  are  threatened 
by  change  today  is  that  so  many  have  never  had  it  so  good 
materially.  But,  oh,  how  bad  it  has  been  spiritually!  The 
closer  the  coin  moves  to  the  eye  the  less  we  can  see  of  the 
need  right  in  front  of  us.  No  matter  in  what  povertv  a per- 
son starts  life,  when  that  person  becomes  affluent  he  can 
no  longer  feel  the  pangs  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  he  tries  or  how  much  he  talks  about  his  past. 
Money  has  a tenacious  way  of  causing  hardening  of  the 
attitudes  — toward  God  and  others.  — D. 
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Prejudice -What  Has  It 
Done  for  You  Lately? 

By  David  Augsburger 


Where  did  you  first  get  the  idea 
That  blacks  are  different. 

That  Indians  don’t  matter, 

That  Japanese  make  cheap  junk, 

That  Mexicans  are  lazy, 

That  Pollacks  are  stupid. 

That  Russians  are  malicious. 

That  Italians  are  emotional? 

Where  did  the  ideas  begin?  I can’t  recall  who  first  implant- 
ed the  stereotypes  in  my  mind.  Can  you  identify  how  they 
first  came  to  you? 

How  you  got  your  prejudices  is  not  the  crucial  thing  now. 
Why  you  still  have  them  is  what  hurts. 

If  the  stereotypes  of  prejudice  are  with  me  now,  I am 
responsible.  If  they  are  still  with  you,  you  are  responsible. 
Such  ideas  stay  with  us  because  we  choose  to  keep  them 
with  us.  We  re-indoctrinate  ourselves  with  strange  ideas  such 
as  these: 

“Black  people  are  biologically  different  from  whites. 

“Minority  people  are  shiftless,  lazy,  and  not  to  be  trusted. 

To  keep  alive  such  flimsy  excuses  as  though  they  were 
facts,  we  have  to  keep  repeating  them,  keep  telling  our- 
selves they  are  true,  keep  saying  them  in  daily  conversa- 
tions: 

“Minority  children  have  low  IQs.’ 

“The  Indian  has  contributed  little  to  our  world.’ 

“The  race  problem  in  Ameria  is  a black  problem. 

“The  race  problem  in  Canada  is  an  Indian  problem. 

The  words  are  empty.  We  know  it,  so  we  say  them  twice 
as  often  to  convince  ourselves  that  our  prejudices  are  still 
serviceable. 

They  aren’t. 

Color  is  not  even  skin-deep.  It’s  only  a matter  of  a little 
chemical  called  melanin  in  the  pigments.  An  IQ  is  a ques- 
tionable measurement  of  ability  and  no  measure  of  worth. 
The  real  problem  in  America  and  Canada  is  a white 
problem.  What’s  wrong  with  our  racially  torn  countries  and 
communities?  I’m  what’s  wrong.  Perhaps  you  too. 

And  that  doesn’t  have  to  continue.  Unless  we  want  it  to. 
Things  change  from  moment  to  moment.  People  change 
from  moment  to  moment.  Unless  they  choose  to  be  stuck,  to 


stick  by  old,  narrow,  self-defeating  ideas  and  ways  of  be- 
having. 

What  I choose  to  carry  into  the  next  moment  is  my  choice. 
What  prejudices  and  ideas  I keep  with  me  as  baggage 
are  my  responsibility.  But  I am  free  — if  I’m  willing  tc 
accept  the  freedom  God  gives  — to  leave  the  past  and  its 
opinionated,  bigoted,  self-serving  opinions  and  ideas  behind 
me.  Unless  I insist  on  holding  them  close. 

I have  racist  attitudes.  I hate  them  when  I discover  them 
in  myself.  I’ve  hidden  and  denied  them.  Now  I know  thal 
healing  comes  as  I can  own  these  attitudes,  admit  my  innei 
confusion,  confess  my  apathy,  discard  my  myths,  and  take  a 
chance  on  changing.  Healing  can  come  only  as  I become  will- 
ing to  risk  the  pain  of  letting  go  of  what  I’ve  clung  to. 

Or  hung  onto.  Prejudice  is  a bulldog  grip.  It  is  clenched 
teeth.  It  is  a spiteful  bite  that  grips  the  past  and  its  stale 
ideas  as  a protection  against  the  present  and  its  realities 
It  is  hanging  on  to  the  imaginary  security  of  fantasiei 
that  me  and  my  kind  are  superior  Healing  follows  i 
willingness  to  risk  exposing  ho'  .rung  I’ve  been.  We 
must  let  healing,  forgiveness,  i > ard  reconciliation  hap- 
pen. It’s  up  to  us  to  allow  them  to  course  through  ou: 
lives,  as  a gift  of  God’s  grace.  Or  to  refuse  them,  a: 
we  more  often  do. 

What  is  prejudice  doing  for  you?  What  has  it  done  foi 
you  lately? 

What  are  we  doing  with  our  prejudices  that  we  defenc 
them  so  well  and  maintain  them  so  efficiently?  Let’s  b< 
specific.  When  I say  “chicano,”  what  image  do  you  have! 
Of  a short,  fat,  chilli-and-tortilla-eating,  lazy,  uneducatec 
M exican- American? 

That  is  false.  Chicanos  do  not  breakfast  on  hot  tamales 
Chicanos  are  as  concerned  with  life-work-education-commu 
nity  relationships  as  any  other  group  of  comparable  socia 
and  economic  level.  Chicanos  have  as  much  to  contributi 
as  any  other  ethnic  group  in  America.  We  will  all  be  mad< 
poorer  if  we  refuse  to  receive  it. 

When  I say  “Indian”  what  image  do  you  have?  Of  a shifty 
dishonest,  alcoholic,  sponging  savage  who  lives  on  governmen 
money?  That’s  untrue,  unfair,  unfeeling,  and  unfounded 
Indians  have  made  as  great  a contribution  to  our  culture 
as  any  group  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
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What  are  we  doing  with  such  prejudices?  May  I suggest 
we  are  excusing  ourselves  for  (1)  being  unmoved  by  injustice 
done  to  others,  (2)  withdrawing  from  human  need  into  in- 
different safety,  (3)  enjoying  our  wealth  without  admitting 
that  our  gain  usually  demands  another’s  loss,  and  (4)  de- 
manding government  programs  that  profit  our  kind  and  class 
while  depressing  others.  And  that’s  only  the  beginning. 

What  are  your  prejudices  doing?  What  have  they  done 
for  you  lately? 

What  are  you  doing  with  your  prejudices? 

Excusing  your  indifference  about  the  whites-only  policy 
in  your  neighborhood,  apartment  building,  business,  or 
club? 

Justifying  doing  business  with  restaurants,  barber  shops, 
motels,  and  recreational  facilities  that  welcome  only  white- 
Anglo-Saxon-worthies? 

Explaining  why  your  church  is  still  a lily-white  organi- 
zation supporting  the  status  quo?  Or  why  it  is  avoiding 
its  role  in  supporting  human-relations  councils  and  inter- 
racial commissions? 

Bolstering  your  own  sagging  self-confidence  by  putting 
down  those  who  are  never  present  to  defend  themselves? 

What  function  do  your  prejudices  perform  for  you?  They 
serve  some  end,  or  they  would  likely  be  dropped  and  for- 
gotten. Become  aware  of  what  you’re  doing  with  your  col- 
lection of  racial  labels  and  stereotypes.  When  you  become 
aware  — truly  aware  of  what  you  are  doing  and  how  you 
are  doing  it,  you  have  a choice.  You  can  choose  to  quit  it. 
Or  you  can  choose  to  excuse  it  and  continue  it.  But  at  least 
you  have  the  choice. 

Then  you  can  decide  — 

Whether  you  have  the  courage  to  welcome  and  stand  with 
any  nonwhite  person  who  moves  into  your  community. 

Whether  you  have  the  openness  to  become  acquainted  with 
persons  of  other  ethnic  groups,  hosting  them  in  your  home, 
church,  or  fellowship  group. 

Whether  you  have  the  concern  to  express  your  convictions 
to  school  board  members,  your  employer,  your  local  real 
estate  agents,  your  landlord,  your  local  press,  your  fellow 
church  women  or  men,  your  friends,  and  your  family. 

Whether  you  have  the  Christian  love  to  put  your  actions 
where  your  faith  and  creed  have  been,  and  show  love  to  all 
persons,  respecting  backgrounds  for  their  beauty  and  rich- 
ness, but  refusing  to  regard  them  as  inferior  to  your  own. 

Are  such  decisions  open  to  you  now?  Or  are  you  stuck 
with  prejudice,  blocked  by  stereotypes,  hung  up  with  your 
own  unmanageable  feelings  toward  others? 

Become  aware  of  what  you  are  doing. 

Confess  it. 

Become  aware  of  how  you  are  doing  it. 

Own  it  and  admit  it. 

Become  aware  of  other  ways  of  behaving  — of  living  in  the 
Jesus  way  of  love  for  all  people  — of  all  backgrounds. 

Consider  it. 

And  you  have  a choice. 

If  you  have  the  courage.  ^ 


God's  Peculiar  Child 

By  Ruth  C.  Showalter 

My  special  challenge  that  first  morning  was  Eric,  a two- 
headed  ten-year-old  with  a little  pug  nose  to  match  his 
pugnacious  disposition. 

Arriving  just  late  enough  to  disrupt  the  class,  he  gave 
me  his  vital  statistics  with  an  insolence  which  seemed  to 
say,  “I  am  in  charge  here,  and  the  sooner  everyone  under- 
stands this,  the  better.” 

Only  a few  hours  earlier,  I had  resolved  to  remember 
that  each  member  of  this  two-week  vacation  Bible  school 
class  was  truly  one  of  God’s  children,  and  to  treat  them 
accordingly.  And  now,  there  was  Eric.  It  wasn’t  just  that  he 
insisted  on  sitting  on  his  softball  glove,  so  as  to  be  the  first 
one  out  the  door  for  our  recess.  Nor  was  it  the  fact  that  he 
picked  on  poor  Sally,  the  social  outcast  of  the  group  (Sally 
was  fat).  The  principal  problem  was  that  Eric  knew  all  the 
answers.  Yes,  God’s  peculiar  gift  to  Eric  was  a brilliant 
mind  which  could  absorb  and  retain  every  fact  and  supposi- 
tion advanced  by  man. 

My  solution  to  Eric  was  to  thank  God  for  this  little  one, 
made  in  His  own  image,  and  to  try  to  attune  my  mind  to 
his  thoughts  and  to  use  his  comments  as  part  of  the  class 
discussion.  Last  of  all,  I determined  not  to  be  shocked  at 
anything,  but  anything,  that  Eric  could  say. 

I wonder  if  Eric  sensed  the  feeling  I had  for  him  — the 
feeling  that  he  was  very  special,  while  being  “one  of  the 
children.”  I only  know  he  seemed  genuinely  sorry  when  he 
had  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  to  go  on  vaca- 
tion with  his  family,  and  his  last  communication  was  a post- 
card message  in  a childish  scrawl  — ‘‘We  are  having  a good 
time.  I miss  you.” 

I often  think  of  Eric,  and  pray  for  him.  I pray  that  he  will 
let  God  direct  his  exceptional  mind  into  right  channels, 
and  lead  his  restless  will  into  creative  ways. 

How  sad  when  we  criticize  others  and  belittle  ourselves! 
How  happy  the  world  could  be  if  we  only  would  try  to 
magnify  the  best  qualities  of  each  one  of  God’s  peculiar 
children.  ^ 


But  even  if  you  should  suffer  for  doing  what  is 
right,  how  happy  you  are!  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
men,  and  do  not  worry.  But  have  reverence  for 
Christ  in  your  hearts,  and  make  him  your  Lord. 
Be  ready  at  all  times  to  answer  anyone  who  asks 
you  to  explain  the  hope  you  have  in  you.  But  do 
it  with  gentleness  and  respect.  Keep  your  con- 
science clear,  so  that  when  you  are  insulted,  those 
who  speak  evil  of  your  good  conduct  as  followers 
of  Christ  will  be  made  ashamed  of  what  they 
say.  — 1 Peter  3: 14-16 

From  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  (TEV)  Copyright  ® by  American  Bible 
Society,  1966,  1971.  Used  by  permission. 
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Now  That  Is  Really  Living 

By  Gladys  Kennel 


We  were  a diversified  group  in  appearance,  age,  and  think- 
ing. The  young,  pert  medical  secretary  announced  with 
satisfaction,  “My  social  calendar  is  absolutely  jammed  for 
the  next  week.  Now  that’s  living.” 

A not-so-pert  mother  sighed,  “When  I have  a week  with 
only  one  or  two  evenings  away  from  home,  I call  that  living.” 

This  started  me  thinking.  Does  the  time  spent  with  wheels 
under  you  or  on  a rocking  chair  speak  to  the  point  as  to 
who  is  and  what  is  really  living?  What  would  be  your  top- 
of-the-head  answer  to  the  question  of  what  is  really  living 
to  you? 

I did  ask  many  people  that  question.  Here  are  some  of 
the  answers.  Our  vigorous  tall  teen  answered  with  ges- 
tures, “Really  living?  Man,  that’s  a good  game  of  basket- 
ball.” “Are  you  serious?”  I asked.  “Well,  maybe  not  exactly. 
But  1 am  really  living  when  I’m  playing  ball. 

A former  teacher,  now  in  college  for  additional  training, 
leaned  forward  and  answered  earnestly.  “You  don’t  know 
how  I enjoy  talking  a subject  through  to  the  end.  There 
have  been  times  when  I’ve  seen  error  in  my  thinking. 
But  what  I most  enjoy  is  the  moment  when  I find  my 
mind  in  complete  agreement  with  another  thinker.  These 
discussions  last  for  several  hours  at  times.  I am  really  living 
when  I participate  in  one  of  these  talk-it-through  sessions.” 

The  young  woman,  who  had  an  educational  aim  from  the 
age  of  eight  and  is  now  weeks  from  graduation,  answered 
promptly,  “Really  living  is  having  a goal  and  getting 
there!” 

The  businessman,  who  is  experiencing  success  after  lean 
years,  said,  “Well,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind  is 
to  travel.” 

I knew  that  Ken  had  done  some  traveling  recently,  so  I 
asked,  “You  are  really  living  when  traveling?”  “Yes.  I 
think  so.  To  see  places  and  things  that  I have  never  seen  is 
most  enjoyable.” 

A person,  who  has  refused  Christ  as  Savior,  answered, 
“Really  living  as  I see  it  is  to  be  happy  and  to  be  well 
enough  to  do  what  you  want  to  do.” 

On  our  local  classical  music  station,  I recently  heard  a 
noted  leader  of  youth  tell,  “I  guess  you  would  call  me  a 
complete  failure  from  the  American  standard  of  success.  I 
wasn’t  living  until  I loved  (in  this  case  his  wife).  Now  I am 
really  living.” 

They  say  a writer  isn’t  worth  his  salt  if  he  doesn  t reveal 
his  own  thinking.  As  I listened  to  others,  I pondered  how  I 
would  qualify  really  living.  I decided  at  that  time  that  I am 


really  living  when  I am  giving,  whatever  form  that  giving 
may  be. 

In  a sharing  group,  a woman  told  us  of  her  way  of  life. 
“I  get  up  in  the  morning,  I straighten  the  house,  then  I sit 
and  look  out  of  the  window  and  wait  until  it  is  time  to  go 
to  bed.”  At  the  time  she  told  it,  I mentally  filed  her  life 
as  the  perfect  example  of  what  really  living  is  not. 

But  pondering  more,  I question  that  really  living  is  only 
the  act  of  doing.  When  Christ  spoke  of  really  living  the 
abundant  life,  wasn’t  He  speaking  of  something  exceeding 
doing? 

Through  the  years  the  Lord  helped  me  find  a better 
use  of  my  talkativeness  than  jamming  our  party  line.  I’ve 
had  numerous  speaking  assignments.  Since  these  were  in 
widely  scattered  communities  I have  reused  a very  well-ac- 
cepted talk  on  the  abundant  life.  I learned  that  many 
Christians  lack  the  bounce  of  really  living  and  they  know  it. 
They  know  that  abundance  of  doing  does  not  always  mean 
abundance  of  living. 

Our  son,  now  in  VS,  hit  the  nerve  of  really  living  when 
he  wrote,  “Mom,  I don’t  know  how  to  exactly  explain 
really  living  but  I think  to  really  live  you  have  to  have 
peace  of  mind  — and  a future.  This  does  not  come  from  hav- 
ing money  or  from  poverty,  for  I have  seen  both.  I know 
living  comes  only  through  Christ.” 

Recently  from  our  pastor’s  desk  came  this.  “Jesus  cer- 
tainly must  have  meant  that  the  abundant  life  is  the  life 
with  meaning.  Life  at  its  best.  This  means  life  with 
purpose.  A reason  to  life.  To  serve,  to  share,  to  give  speaks 
of  life.” 

I asked  a man  of  few  words  (my  husband)  what  is  really 
living.  He  said  it  is  plain  enough  in  the  Bible.  To  be  sure, 
it  is.  For  I always  have  the  feeling  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
sounds  105  percent  convinced  when  he  states.  “For  me  to 
live  is  Christ.”  That  is  plain  enough.  Paul  sounds  em- 
phatic. This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  a literature  salesman. 
When  I asked  him  as  to  what  was  really  living  in  his  life, 
he  stalled.  Then  started,  “Well,  in  these  days  I don’t  think 
there  can  be  really  living.” 

I protested  rather  vigorously,  “For  Christians  there  is 
living,  really  living.  For  Christ  doesn’t  change.  Christ  is  the 
source  of  my  living.” 

We  chatted  on.  The  salesman  left  our  home  thinking.  Why 
not  join  positive  Paul,  and  affirm  it  together,  “For  me  to 
live  is  Christ,”  and  move  right  on  to  really  living?  Let 
those  that  are  really  alive,  say  so.  ^ 
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Leave  Her  Alone 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


“That’s  him!”  I had  gone  with  a friend  to  the  airport  to 
meet  someone  I did  not  know.  As  her  friend  moved  into 
view,  she  shouted  eagerly,  “That’s  him  — the  one  in  the 
brown  suit.” 

Like  my  friend,  Christ’s  followers  have  been  pointing  Him 
out  to  others,  saying  with  John  the  Baptist,  “That’s  Him; 
that’s  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world!” 

Some  do  this  by  preaching,  others  by  speaking,  some  by 
song  or  other  service,  some  by  gifts  of  money  or  friendship, 
some  by  suffering.  Unfortunately  the  tendency  has  always 
been  to  categorize  the  ways  a person  may  witness  and  then 
to  expect  His  followers  to  fit  into  one  of  these  patterns. 

As  Christ  neared  the  time  of  His  crucifixion,  one  woman 
pointed  Him  out  to  the  others  in  a rather  unusual  manner. 
Her  name  was  Mary,  sister  of  Martha,  who  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper. 

Simon  was  giving  a supper  in  Jesus’  honor.  The  low  ta- 
bles were  set  with  a simple  meal,  probably  fruit,  bread, 
and  wine.  Around  the  tables  reclined  the  guests,  all  men 
of  course,  for  it  was  improper  for  women  to  assume  such  a 
position  in  public. 

At  the  door  and  possibly  even  around  the  walls  of  the  room 
stood  the  peasants  observing  the  festivities.  The  women 
were  in  the  kitchen,  preparing  and  serving  the  food. 

Then  Mary,  carrying  an  alabaster  box  of  perfumed  oint- 
ment, separated  herself  from  the  other  women  and  moved 
to  the  back  of  Jesus’  couch.  Breaking  the  flask,  she  poured 
its  contents  on  His  feet.  The  custom  was  to  anoint  a per- 
son’s head,  but  she  poured  the  perfume  on  His  feet,  and, 
letting  down  her  long  hair,  used  it  as  a towel  to  dry  them. 

The  reaction  came  immediately.  Judas  spoke  up,  “Why  is 
she  wasting  this  ointment  on  Jesus?  Why  wasn’t  it  sold  for 
300  denarii  and  given  to  the  poor?”  Though  his  concern 
seemed  to  be  with  the  money  evaporating  into  the  air  as 
perfume,  he  and  the  others  may  have  found  her  behavior 
peculiar  in  other  ways. 

By  letting  down  her  hair  in  public,  Mary  was  defying 
the  standard  of  respectability  set  for  women.  Only  prostitutes 
let  down  their  hair  in  public  — their  flowing  hair  was  a 
symbol  of  their  trade.  One  well-respected  lady  of  that 
time  boasted  that  not  even  the  beams  of  her  house  had 
ever  seen  her  hair  loose. 

Lenski  writes  that  Mary  was  willing  to  lay  her  woman’s 
honor,  so  highly  prized  and  carefully  guarded,  at  Jesus’ 
Feet.  Her  devotion  to  Christ  meant  yielding  everything  to 
Him.  This  was  her  gift,  no  more  and  no  less.  She  recog- 


nized who  Jesus  was  and,  overcome  with  that  realization, 
she  acknowledged  it  in  the  most  creative,  self-giving  way  she 
could  think  of.  She  was  saying  to  herself,  to  Jesus,  and  to  the 
others,  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.” 

But  Judas  termed  it  waste.  He  feared  the  treasury  of  the 
relief  committee  might  be  poorer  because  of  her  action. 
Her  gift  certainly  was  costly  — enough  to  feed  5,000  men 
and  their  families  at  one  time  or  a working  man’s  wage  for 
a year.  Judas  couldn’t  understand  that  a gift  of  beauty  and 
love  might  satisfy  Christ.  He  couldn’t  grasp  that  Jesus  didn’t 
come  into  the  world  to  help  raise  budgets  for  good  causes. 

Jesus  praised  Mary’s  act.  He  accepted  it  not  in  terms  of 
its  usefulness,  but  for  its  love.  Her  act  expressed  trust  in 
Him,  and,  because  of  this,  she  was  willing  to  risk  the  reac- 
tion of  those  who  demanded  sameness  and  conformity  in 
a person’s  witness. 

She  dared  to  move  into  men’s  territory,  not  with  a 
platter  of  meat  for  them  to  eat,  but  with  a very  different  kind 
of  a gift  for  her  Lord.  They  had  expected  her  to  serve  them; 
instead  she  worshiped  the  Christ.  She  dared  to  face  the 
criticism  of  those  who  saw  only  a woman  engaged  in  a foolish 
effeminate  act  of  pouring  perfume  over  a man’s  feet  and 
wiping  them  with  her  hair. 

The  bystanders  couldn’t  understand  — except  for  Jesus. 
He  said,  “Leave  her  alone.” 

Argye  Briggs  says  that  Christ  left  Mary  free  to  find  her 
own  way  in  her  own  place  in  the  kingdom.  He  didn’t  stipu- 
late what  her  gift  should  be  or  that  it  must  be  useful  or 
conform  to  tradition  or  custom. 

In  the  church’s  present  struggle  for  renewal,  as  Christ- 
foflowers  listen  more  intently  for  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  His  leading  may  direct  them  into  untried  paths  of 
service  and  witness.  Like  Mary,  a few  women  may 
move  out  into  the  sacred  territory  considered  “man’s  land” 
in  the  church  with  their  vial  of  perfume  for  Christ.  If  and 
when  they  do,  will  their  act  be  recognized  as  a Mary-act  — 
a creative  love-gift  — or  will  it  evoke  the  word  “waste”? 
And  should  they  be  hesitant  to  move  out,  will  there  be  men 
to  encourage  them  — and  the  Martha’s  — to  step  forth?  ^ 

o o o 

If  anyone  tells  you  a person  speaks  ill  of  you,  do  not 
make  excuses  about  what  he  said,  but  answer:  “He  was  ig- 
norant of  my  other  facets,  else  he  would  not  have  mentioned 
these  alone.”  — Epictetus. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Four-year  study  of  television  by  Dr. 
George  Gerbner,  dean  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania’s  School  of  Communications, 
revealed  these  conclusions:  1.  Victims 

of  violence  on  television  — those  who  we 
are  told  on  TV  have  no  power  in  our 
society  — are  women,  blacks,  foreigners, 
lower-class  citizens,  and  minority  group 
members.  2.  Those  in  power  are  those 
who  commit  violence  and  make  their  way 
through  the  program  to  a happy  ending. 
3.  In  two  of  three  plays  on  prime-time  TV, 
a white,  middle-class,  unmarried  male 
reached  a happy  ending  through  acts  of 
violence.  4.  Women  most  often  were  cast 
as  victims  and  were  less  likely  to  initiate 
violence  or  avenge  it.  5.  Lower-class  non- 
American,  nonwhite  characters  paid  a 
higher  price  than  the  American,  middle- 
class,  white  male  did  for  committing  violent 
acts.  “Television  is  saying  that  a black,  a 
woman,  or  a lower-class  person  cannot 
get  away  with  the  same  things  that  a white, 
middle-class  American  can,”  Dr.  Gerbner 
said. 


750,000  firearm  fatalities  — murders, 
suicides,  accidents  — have  occurred  in  the 
U.S.  in  this  century,  more  than  all  battle 
fatalities  in  every  American  war  combined. 
Some  22  percent  of  all  law  enforcement 
officials  killed  in  line  of  duty  during  1960s 
were  murdered  following  disturbance  calls  in 
what  were  essentially  marital  disputes. 
(Source:  Kark  E.  Meyer,  Washington  Post). 


Marijuana’s  use  as  “euphoric  substance” 
that  allows  escape  from  reality  is  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  legalized,  explained 
U.S.  Attorney  General-designate  Richard 
G.  Kleindienst.  “You  do  not  maintain  the 
strong  fabric  of  society  if  youth  is  per- 
mitted to  have  a substance  by  which  they 
can  remove  themselves  from  the  reality 
around  them,”  he  said.  At  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings,  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart 
asked  Mr.  Kleindienst  why  marijuana 
shouldn’t  be  handled  the  same  as  tobacco 
and  alcohol,  his  point  being  that  "in- 
consistency in  public  policy  makes  it 
“more  difficult  to  appeal  to  younger  people 
to  stay  in  the  system.”  Mr.  Kleindienst  re- 
plied that  the  fact  that  alcohol  had  been 
legalized  again  after  an  experiment  at  pro- 
hibition did  not  represent  “an  argument 
to  impose  another  such  material  on  our 
society”  that  “has  never  been  legalized.” 
Furthermore,  he  said  there  is  a body  of 
evidence”  that  in  terms  of  “body  health 


and  character  development,”  marijuana  is  a 
“very  harmful  substance.” 

o o o 

Boys  Town,  famed  center  for  homeless 
boys  10  miles  west  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  re- 
portedly has  piled  up  so  much  wealth 
since  its  founding  55  years  ago  that  it  may 
now  be  the  richest  town  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Roman  Catholic 
tax-exempt  institution’s  population  of  boys 
— around  750  at  the  end  of  1971  — has 
been  gradually  declining,  and  it  is  being 
reluctantly  forced  in  a changing  society  to 
accept  delinquent  and  disturbed  boys  it 
wouldn’t  have  admitted  a few  years  ago.  A 
survey  is  now  being  made  to  reevaluate 
the  institution’s  future  function  and  direction. 

Boys  Town  raised  $17  million  in  dona- 
tions in  1970  and  investment  income  totaled 
over  $8  million,  the  paper  said,  adding  that 
meanwhile  it  had  continued  to  sink  “deeper 
into  secrecy”  concerning  its  finances  and 
“indeed  has  flatly  refused  questions  about 
finances  from  donors  and  newsmen.” 

The  Sun  said  Boys  Town  today  finds  it- 
self “wedded  to  an  almost  frightening 
successful  money-raising  program  without  a 
plan  for  spending  the  money." 


Three  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  have  be- 
come officially  associated  with  “Key  73,  a 
massive  evangelism  effort  originated  by 
evangelical  Protestants. 

Fully  participating  in  the  yearlong  em- 
phasis will  be  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Louis,  the  Diocese  of  Cape  Girardeau 
(Missouri),  and  the  Diocese  of  Gallup,  which 
is  taking  part  through  the  New  Mexico  In- 
ter-Faith Agency. 

The  official  Catholic  involvement  was 
announced  following  a meeting  of  Key  73 
executives. 


Abortion  is  “wholesale  murder,”  accord- 
ing to  an  editorial  written  in  the  May  issue 
of  World  Call,  a monthly  magazine  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 

James  L.  Merrell,  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, said,  “ ‘Murder’  is  admittedly  a strong 
term,  but  an  abortion  is  basically  that  — the 
snuffing  out  of  life.” 

The  editorial  contended  that  Protestants 
have  not  seriously  considered  the  theological 
implications  of  unwanted  pregnancy. 

As  alternative  to  abortion,  Mr.  Merrell 
called  for  more  effective  methods  of  con- 
traception, more  counseling,  increased  aid 


to  unwed  mothers,  and  improved  proce- 
dures for  adoption. 

According  to  the  editorial,  “All  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  unborn  child  — 
even  at  the  earliest  stages  — has  charac- 
teristics that  are  fully  human.  In  a real 
way,  ‘life’  begins  at  conception.” 

Mr.  Merrell  said  that  a healthy  society 
is  one  which  “protects  its  most  helpless 
members,  whether  they  be  infirm  persons 
of  80  or  incomplete  persons  of  eight  weeks.” 

World  Call  is  an  official  publication  of 
the  1.3  million  member  Disciples  of  Christ 
denomination. 

o o e 

Bob  Jones  University  has  announced  a 
new  program  of  church  planting  to  bring 
about  “more  fundamental,  Bible-believing 
churches  that  are  free  from  denominational 
or  associational  entanglements.”  Under  the 
program  the  university  witll  provide  a pas- 
tor’s salary  for  one  year  and  offer  counsel, 
advice,  and  direction  in  gathering  a con- 
gregation large  enough  to  support  him 
after  the  initial  year.  If  the  church,  how- 
ever, ever  affiliates  with  any  church  body, 
or  denomination,  the  pastor’s  salary  that  has 
been  paid  by  the  university  must  be  repaid 
with  interest. 

o o o 

All  major  English  churches  are  taking 
part  in  a massive,  unprecedented  evan- 
gelism campaign  that  was  launched  in  the 
North  of  England  at  Easter  with  the  read- 
ing in  an  estimated  10,000  churches  of  a 
joint  Easter  letter  written  by  three  top 
churchmen. 

Although  confined  to  the  populous 
industrial  North  — it  is  entitled  “Call  to 
the  North”  — the  campaign  is  ex- 
pected to  make  an  impact  throughout  Bri- 
tain. It  will  operate  through  local  and 
regional  ecumenical  bodies  and  reach  its 
climax  at  Easter  1973. 

The  campaign  results  from  four  years 
of  discussion  and  planning.  It  is  designed 
to  bring  together  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions to  consider  how  they  can  present 
tfce  fundamental  Christian  teaching  to 
other  people.  Although  there  are  agreed 
dates  on  which  to  focus  joint  ecumenical 
action,  notably  at  regional  ecumenical 
conferences,  there  is  no  central  plan  that 
every  area  is  expected  to  follow.  As  one 
participant  put  it: 

“The  best  evangelistic  work  is  invariably 
based  on  the  local  church  congregation, 
with  laity  playing  their  full  part.  House 
meetings  and  study  groups  are  usually 
more  effective  than  rallies  and  special 
services  with  a single  speaker.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Exploring  the  Jesus  Life:  A New 
All-Purpose  Bible  Curriculum 


For  years  requests  have  been  coming  to 
Herald  Press  for  Bible-teaching  materials 
that  could  be  used  in  church  camp  pro- 
grams, in  five-day  vacation  Bible  schools, 
in  Sunday  evening  classes,  in  neighbor- 
hood summer  classes,  in  club  work,  and  in 
home  study.  Many  indicated  a need  for 
materials  that  faced  the  issues  of  the  day 
and  aided  students  in  finding  answers  — 
right  answers  from  the  counsel  of  God’s 
Word  to  the  questions  they  are  asking. 
Others  emphasized  the  need  for  materials 
that  would  speak  to  urban  youth,  as  well 
as  to  minority  groups. 

In  March  1969,  Herald  Press  assigned 
Paul  M.  Lederach,  then  director  of  Cur- 
riculum Development,  the  task  of  de- 
signing and  preparing  outlines  for  a 

curriculum  that  would  meet  many  of  the 
above  needs.  The  curriculum  desired  was 
one  that  could  be  used  by  any  Christian 
group,  in  a variety  of  times  and  places. 

Paul  M . Lederach 
held  extensive  con- 
sultations with  con- 
gregational leaders  in 
urban,  multiracial 

churches  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  south  Texas  to 
discuss  curriculum 

needs  and  to  learn 
from  them  ways  to 
meet  these  needs. 

A counsel  and  ref- 
erence committee  was  appointed  to  guide 
the  development  of  the  curriculum.  The 
five  members  are:  Evelyn  Brown,  New 

York  City  schoolteacher;  Lupe  Longoria, 
Alice,  Tex.,  an  active  churchman;  Helen 
Robinson,  St.  Louis,  a secretary;  Myron 

Sommers,  Denver,  Colo.,  a public  school 
principal;  and  Mark  Yantzi,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
a probation  officer. 

James  E.  Horsch, 
editor  of  Children’s 
Curriculum  for  the 
Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  was  appointed 
editor. 

Out  of  this  the  new 
curriculum  called 
Herald  Omnibus  Bible 
Series  was  developed. 

The  word  “omnibus” 
as  a noun  refers  to  a James  E.  Horsch 
large  vehicle  for  carry- 


ing passengers.  But  when  used  as  an  ad- 
jective, omnibus  describes  exactly  the  new 
curriculum.  As  an  adjective  omnibus  means 
“relating  to,  or  providing  for  many  things 
or  classes  at  once:  containing  or  including 
many  items.” 

The  Herald  Omnibus  Bible  Series  cur- 
riculum will  contain  materials  for  thirteen 
grades:  three  preschool  courses  and  grades 
one  to  ten.  Each  grade  will  consist  of 
five  sessions  with  provision  for  subdividing 
each  session  into  more  periods  as  an  option. 

In  grades  one  to  ten  three  major  themes 
are  planned  for  each  session:  (1)  in  period 
A,  the  emphasis  is  on  issues  of  daily  living  — 
stewardship  of  the  body  (drugs),  sexuality, 
getting  along  with  others,  citizenship  — in 
the  light  of  what  the  Bible  says;  (2)  in 
period  B,  students  are  confronted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  gospel  — God’s  action, 
man’s  need,  why  Jesus  came,  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  church;  and 
(3)  in  period  C,  pupils  study  witnessing  — 
personal  witnessing,  the  witness  of  the 
congregation,  the  witness  of  relief  and  ser- 
vice, the  witness  of  peace,  and  the  world- 
wide witness  of  the  church. 

The  writers  of  the  series  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  life  in  urban  areas.  In  fact, 
the  writers’  orientation  was  held  at  the 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  in  the  heart 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  July  1971.  Since  the 
writers’  orientation,  writing  has  been  com- 
pleted. Editor  Horsch  is  preparing  manu- 
scripts for  printing,  completing  one  grade 
every  six  weeks.  The  first  manuscript 
was  submitted  to  the  printer  in  May  1972. 
It  is  planned  that  the  “odd-number”  grades 
will  be  available  in  the  summer  of  1973. 
In  1974  all  grades  will  be  available. 

The  overall  theme  of  the  Herald  Omni- 
bus Bible  Series  is  “Exploring  the  Jesus 
Life.  Each  grade  will  have  its  own  theme, 
with  additional  themes  for  each  session. 

The  Herald  Omnibus  Bible  Series  will 
consist  of  a teacher’s  manual  and  five  daily 
study  books  for  each  grade  — a book  for 
each  pupil  each  session.  The  daily  study 
book  provides  a way  to  meet  the  problem 
of  irregular  attendance.  Many  congregations 
have  been  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  books  designed  for  five  or  ten  sessions 
when  used  only  one  time  because  a child 
was  present  only  one  day. 

The  Herald  Omnibus  Bible  Series  will 
stand  beside  the  current  Herald  Summer 
Bible  School  Series,  providing  not  only 


additional  study  resources  but  also  diversi- 
fied adaptability.  The  two  courses  comple- 
ment each  other:  the  Herald  Summer 

Bible  School  Series  emphasizes  Bible 
knowledge  and  what  it  means  for  living; 
Herald  Omnibus  Bible  Series  looks  at  life 
issues  and  turns  to  the  Bible  to  discover 
what  it  says  about  them.  One  is  useful  in 
ten-day  vacation  Bible  schools;  the  other  in 
five-day  schools. 

A number  of  denominations  are  reading 
the  manuscripts  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  adopting  the  Herald  Omnibus  Bible  Series 
for  use  in  their  congregations. 

A program  for  introducing  and  inter- 
preting the  Herald  Omnibus  Bible  Series 
is  now  being  planned. 

Musical  to  Premiere 
at  World  Conference 

Merle  Good,  Mennonite  writer  and  pro- 
ducer from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  written  a 
new  musical  for  presentation  at  the  Ninth 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Curitiba, 
Brazil,  on  July  22.  He  has  named  it  These 
People  Mine.  The  musical  was  written  at 
the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  and  will  be 
presented  by  an  international  cast. 

Cast  members  include  John  Miller, 
student  at  Manhattan  School  of  Music 
in  New  York  City,  and  Steve  Weaver, 
veteran  actor  from  New  Holland,  Pa.  Both 
Miller  and  Weaver  have  worked  with  Good 
in  numerous  dramatic  productions  during 
the  past  four  years. 

Also  on  the  cast  are  Egla  Birmingham 
of  Panama,  student  at  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
Marilyn  Nafziger,  Bally,  Pa.,  student  at 
Boston  University;  Sylvia  Brunk,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  student  at  EMC;  Elias 
George  of  Jordan,  teacher  at  Conestoga 
Christian  School,  Morgantown,  Pa.;  Alta 
Brubaker,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  student  at  EMC 
and  presently  studying  in  Tanzania,  East 
Africa.  Good  also  will  perform  in  the  musi- 
cal. 

Headlining  the  musical  numbers  of 
These  People  Mine  will  be  two  well-known 
Mennonite  singers,  Elaine  Warfel,  student 
at  EMC  from  Conestoga,  Pa.;  and  James 
Krabill,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  student  at  Goshen 
College.  Both  performed  in  cross-country 
tours  with  the  Rebirth,  a folk-rock  singing 
group. 

“These  People  Mine  is  an  exciting  story 
of  our  people,”  Good  stated.  "It  moves 
from  birth  in  Switzerland  and  persecution 
in  The  Netherlands  the  whole  way  down  to 
tension  in  the  Third  World.  And  the  Amish 
migrating  to  Latin  America  in  1972  are  as 
much  a part  of  the  story  as  are  the  Menno- 
nites  who  fled  to  Russia  centuries  ago.  Our 
search  for  a place  to  be  God’s  people  is 
not  yet  over.” 

The  musical  consists  of  numerous  scenes 
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woven  together  by  music  into  a saga  of 
Anabaptist  descendants  all  around  the  world. 
The  music  has  been  written  by  David 
Seitz,  well-known  Mennonite  composer 
from  Elkhart,  Ind.  Seitz  and  Good  first 
cooperated  on  Strangers  at  the  Mill  in  1968, 
and  they’ve  been  writing  and  composing 
new  pieces  together  every  year  since 
then.  This  will  be  their  third  full-length 
musical. 

Transportation  for  the  trip  will  be  spon- 
sored by  a special  fund  established  by  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  receive 
designated  donations  for  this  purpose.  Good’s 
wife,  Phyllis,  will  accompany  the  cast  as 
assistant  director. 

Following  the  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence premier  of  These  People  Mine , the 
cast  will  return  to  Lancaster  to  present  32 
performances  of  the  musical  for  local  audi- 
ences at  the  Dutch  Family  Festival.  Per- 
formances are  scheduled  nightly  except  Sun- 
days at  8:30  p.m.,  July  28  through  Sept.  2. 

J.  B.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Honored 

Apr.  17,  1972,  was  a night  of  rejoic- 
ing and  thanksgiving  for  the  Erb  Street 
congregation  as  they  gathered  to  honor 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin  at  the  Rock- 
wav  Mennonite  High  School  auditorium. 

Galen  Johns,  pastor  of  the  Erb  Street 
Church,  introduced  the  evening  as  a time 
for  thanksgiving  and  reminiscing.  A number 
of  persons  appeared  from  behind  the  stage 
to  surprise  J.  B.  and  Naomi  as  they  intro- 
duced the  various  involvements  which  the 
Martins  had  over  the  years. 

Abner  Good,  formerly  a Sunday  school 
teacher  of  J.  B.  from  the  St.  Jacobs 
congregation,  recalled  J.  B.’s  deep  interest 
in  Bible  study. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Graber,  Goshen,  Ind., 
spoke  on  the  student  days  they  had  spent 
with  the  Martins  at  Hesston  College. 

Bishop  E.  J.  Swalm,  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Conference,  pointed  to  the  fairness 
which  Martin  continued  to  show  as  he  acted 
in  very  difficult  and  demanding  war-years 
situations.  He  pointed  to  the  help  and  en- 
couragement which  Mrs.  Martin  provided 
during  those  long  days  and  tense  moments. 

Newton  Gingrich  and  Florence  Shantz 
mentioned  the  34  years  of  teaching  and 
leadership  which  J.  B.  Martin  gave  to  the 
Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School  and  In- 
stitute. 

Harold  Groh  cited  the  contribution 
which  J.  B.  made  to  the  Ontario  Conference, 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  and  the 
Mission  Board. 

Hardy  Klassen,  chairman  of  MCC  (On- 
tario) Welfare  Section,  brought  greetings 
from  the  Craigwood  Board  and  expressed 
deep  appreciation  for  J.  B.'s  15  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  and  Naomi’s  ex- 
cellent leadership  which  she  gave  to  the 
Craigwood  Women’s  Auxiliary. 


A highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  en- 
trance of  the  Martin  family,  Mary,  Grace, 
James,  and  their  families.  They  recalled 
the  many  interesting  experiences  of  par- 
sonage life,  as  well  as  the  ability  which 
was  needed  to  share  “father  and  husband” 
with  the  many  others  who  needed  his  re- 
sources. The  smiling  faces  of  J.  B.  and 
Naomi  added  to  the  deep  feeling  and  ex- 
pression of  love  and  concern  which  was  so 
evident  as  the  family  stood  around  them. 

Mrs.  Eben  Cressman  recalled  the  con- 
tribution which  Mrs.  Martin  made  to  the 
WMSC  during  her  years  as  president. 
Mrs.  Cressman  pointed  out  her  apprecia- 
tion for  Mrs.  Martin’s  interest  in  devo- 
tional life  and  its  priority  which  she  gave 
to  the  programming  of  the  WMSC. 

J.  B.  and  Naomi  continue  to  be  active 
in  their  community,  where  J.  B.  still  con- 
tributes to  accept  speaking  appointments, 
serves  as  honorary  member  of  the  Craig- 
wood Board,  and  Naomi  continues  to 
contribute  to  WMSC  and  makes  her  special 
“bunnies”  for  the  Relief  Sale.  The  Martins 
enjoy  good  health  and  a keen  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
as  well  as  other  activities  in  their  com- 
munity. They  reside  at  80  Jackson  Ave., 
Kitchener,  Ont.  — Douglas  Snyder. 

First  Volunteers 
Assigned  to  Poland 


Left  to  right:  Richard  Tieszen,  Aberdeen,  Idaho; 
Rodney  Gerig,  Eureka,  111.;  and  Gilbert  Troyer, 
Kalona,  Iowa 

Nineteen  persons  attended  the  second 
orientation  for  1972  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Headquarters,  Apr.  4-17,  1972. 
Of  these  people,  13  accepted  domestic 
assignments  and  six  were  assigned  to 
overseas  projects.  Included  in  this  group 
were  the  first  volunteers  to  be  assigned 
to  Poland  as  agricultural  workers. 

Films  Explore  Human 
Situation  II 

This  Child  Is  Rated  X (53-minute  color 
motion  picture,  1971.  Rental:  $25) 

This  film  was  a 1971  NBC  News  White 
Paper  on  the  inequities  of  juvenile  justice 
and  the  abuse  of  children’s  rights  in 
America.  Every  year  almost  a million  chil- 
dren are  fed  into  the  court  system,  the 


detention  facilities,  and  the  training  schools 
of  the  U.S.  Many  emerge  as  hardened 
criminals.  This  film  focuses  on  two  types 
of  children:  the  child  who  has  committed 
a child’s  crime  such  as  running  away  from 
brutal  parents  or  truancy,  and  the  child 
who  has  committed  a very  serious  crime. 
These  two  kinds  of  children  often  end  up 
sharing  the  same  dehumanizing  facilities. 
Youth  and  adults. 

The  Homosexuals  (45-minute  black/white 
motion  picture,  1968.  Rental:  $15) 

CBS  Reports  wrestled  more  than  2 1/2 
years  with  the  problem  of  how  best  to  pre- 
sent this  survey  of  the  underground  homo- 
sexual. The  program  earned  the  sober 
consideration  and  approval  of  critics. 

Search  and  Share  Leaders: 
Holy  Spirit  Fest 

During  the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  held  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  19-21,  twenty  “Search  and  Share 
Groups”  will  be  available  to  participants. 
Topics  for  the  groups  are  planned  as  one- 
time presentations,  repeated  in  subsequent 
sessions.  Festival  participants  can  attend 
four  different  groups,  two  Saturday  and 
two  Sunday. 

Leaders  of  the  Search  and  Share  Groups 
are  as  follows:  Fifty  Days  — discussion  with 
Howard  Charles;  Baptism  and  Fullness 
of  the  Spirit — Dan  Yutzy,  Harold  Bau- 
man, Vic  Hildebrand;  Gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
with  Focus  on  Healing — Fred  Augsburger; 
Introducing  Persons  to  the  Spirit  — Bob 
Guth  and  visitors  from  Notre  Dame;  The 
Spirit  and  Marriage  — Herb  and  Shirley 
Minnich;  The  Spirit  and  Creativity  — J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder;  Discerning  the 
Spirits,  Demonology  — Gerald  Studer,  Robert 
Witmer;  The  Spirit  and  Drugs  — Sammy 
Santos;  The  Spirit  and  Sexuality  — Ross 
Bender;  Thp  Spirit  and  the  Black  Church 

— Gerald  Hughes,  Lee  Roy  Berry;  The 
Spirit  and  Personal  Witness  — Richard 
Weaver;  The  Spirit  and  Social  Action  — 
Peter  Stuckey;  The  Spirit  and  Christian 
Community  and  Psychology  and  the  Work 
of  the  Spirit — Paul  M.  Miller;  The  Gift 
of  the  Spirit  with  Focus  on  Tongues  — 
Gerald  and  Mary  Stuckey;  The  Spirit  and 
Hymnody  — Orlando  Schmidt;  Praise  and 
Prayer  Fellowship — Milton  Zehr;  The 
Spirit  as  Teacher  — Josephine  Ford,  C.  J. 
Dyck;  The  Spirit  and  Ethical  Decision-Mak- 
ing — John  Howard  Yoder;  Helping  Congre- 
gations Relate  to  the  Charismatic  Move- 
ment— John  I.  Smucker;  The  Spirit  and 
Possessions — Michael  Freedman;  The 
Spirit  and  the  Gift  of  Prophecy  — - Duane 
Gingerich;  The  Spirit  and  Peace  Witness 

— C.  Norman  Kraus;  and  The  Spirit 
and  Christian  Unity  — Peter  Neufeld. 

Advance  indication  of  preference  for  the 
Search  and  Share  Groups  will  help  in 
planning  the  festival. 
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The  Festival  Chorus  is  now  rehearsing 
with  Dwight  Weldy,  professor  of  music.  A 
special  songbook  is  being  prepared  for  use 
at  the  meetings.  It  will  have  140  pages  and 
100  songs,  most  with  guitar  accompani- 
ment — especially  for  young  people. 

Howard  Charles’  Fifty  Days  is  being  very 
well  received.  Of  the  4,200  produced,  there 
are  only  400  copies  left. 

Costs  of  the  festival  are  being  kept  low: 
there  will  be  no  registration  fee  — though 
all  are  expected  to  register  — sleeping  bag 


space  is  free,  dormitory  rooms,  with  sheets 
only,  will  cost  fifty  cents  a night,  and  meals 
are  kept  at  a minimum.  Planners  are  ex- 
pecting about  1,000  beds  to  be  available  in 
Mennonite  homes  in  the  community. 

Goshen  College  students  have  been  active 
in  the  preparation  of  the  songbooks  and 
Fifty  Days.  There  will  be  a special  youth 
session  Saturday  night  from  10:00-12:00. 

More  than  2,000  participants  are  expect- 
ed, according  to  Harold  Bauman,  one  of 
the  planners. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
Plans  Ahead 

The  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
met  at  Rosemont,  111.,  on  Apr.  5,  6.  The 
Board  developed  further  plans  for  their 
work  as  follows:  Opening  of  the  new  office 
at  1110  N.  Main  Street  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
July  1;  Assuming  responsibility  for  its  work 
(work  now  being  done  by  an  interim  staff 
and  the  General  Board),  Sept.  1;  assuming 
the  additional  responsibility  for  budgeting 
and  fund-raising,  Feb.  1,  1973. 

Ross  T.  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.,  begins  serv- 
ice as  executive  secretary,  July  1.  He  will 
work  out  of  the  Goshen  office. 

Coordinators  Met  in  Elkhart 

The  Coordinating  Council  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  met  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Apr. 
18.  The  council  is  composed  of  the  program 
board  executive  secretaries  (Ross  T.  Bender, 
H.  Ernest  Bennett,  Ben  Cutrell,  Albert  J. 
Meyer,  and  Harold  Swartzendruber)  and  the 
general  board  secretaries  (Paul  N.  Kravbill 
and  Ivan  Kauffmann).  Major  agenda  items 
included  audiovisuals,  uniform  salary  policy, 
and  fund-raising  procedures. 

Schowalter  Grants 

The  Mennonite  Church  recently  received 
Schowalter  Foundation  grants  for  the  follow- 
ing: Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention, 

52,000;  Inter-Mennonite  Publications,  $1,000; 
Prison  Rehabilitation,  $650;  Peace  Section 
Assembly,  $600.  Daniel  Kauffman  and  Tilman 
Smith,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  serve  as 
trustees,  representing  the  Mennonite  Church 
>n  this  Foundation.  * 

Congregation  in  Mission 

A new  booklet,  Mennonite  Church:  Con- 
gregations in  Mission,  is  just  off  the  press 
ind  is  being  mailed  to  all  pastors.  The 
)ooklet  explains  the  new  Mennoifte  Church 
irganization  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  con- 
'regation.  Additional  copies  are  available. 
Vrite  to  Mennonite  Church,  Room  104, 


10600  West  Higgins  Road,  Rosemont,  111. 
60018. 

Faith  Mennonite  Church,  Oxford,  N.J., 
dedicated  its  new  church  building  on  May  7. 
Faith  was  begun  as  a pioneer  work  in  1955. 
John  R.  Martin,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  gave 
the  dedicatory  sermon. 

Four  hundred  Christian  paperback  books, 
including  fifty  copies  of  Good  News  for  Mod- 
ern Man,  were  sold  at  the  14th  annual 
Maple  Sugar  Festival  held  during  March 
at  Monterey,  Va.,  reports  Robert  Mast,  dis- 
trict supervisor  of  Bookrack  Evangelism  for 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The 
books  were  sold  at  a booth  sponsored  by 
the  Highland  County  Crusade  Committee, 
an  interdenominational  organization  of 
county  churches.  Gospel  tracts  also  were  dis- 
tributed and  religious  music  featured  at 
the  booth.  BRE  is  coordinated  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

OXFAM,  a Christian  businessmen’s  or- 
ganization originating  in  Oxford,  England, 
granted  $95,100  last  week  in  support  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  programs 
in  Haiti.  These  funds  Will  be  used  over  a 
three-year  period  in  Grande  Riviere  du 
Nord,  a town  of  6,000  people.  Here  MCC 
has  had  ongoing,  comprehensive  develop- 
ment programs  in  medicine,  education, 
economics,  agriculture,  and  technology  since 
1959. 

“When  we  receive  a sizable  grant  like 
this,”  said  Edgar  Stoesz,  MCC  director 
for  Latin  America,  “it  is  natural  to  ask  if 
there  are  strings  attached  and  if  the  funds 
are  tied  by  restrictions  which  might  com- 
promise our  usual  way  of  operating.  In 
the  OXFAM  grant,  there  are  no  such  strings. 
We  are  free  and  responsible  to  administer 
these  funds  in  the  way  we  would  our 
own.” 

The  Choraleers,  a group  of  young  singers 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of 
Arnold  Moshier,  will  be  featured  in  a guest 
appearance  on  The  Mennonite  Hour,  May 
28.  They  will  sing  two  selections  from  their 
latest  album.  Another  Oasis. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Litwiller  had  major  sur- 
gery on  Apr.  17.  She  is  making  a satis- 
factory recovery  at  the  Goshen  Community 


Hospital.  Home  address:  Greencroft  Villa, 
A2-3  Maple  Court,  2000  S.  15th  St., 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

John  Driver,  Montevideo,  Uruguav,  writes: 
“This  past  Saturday  (Mar.  25)  we  had  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  seminary  annex 
in  Buenos  Aires.  Lawrence  Brunk,  presi- 
dent of  the  seminary  board,  and  Juan 
Driver  participated  in  the  program.  Two 
courses  will  be  offered  at  the  new  study 
center  during  the  first  semester.  Seventeen 
students  are  enrolled.  Daniel  Schipani  and 
Mario  Snyder  will  be  serving  as  teachers 
for  the  first  semester.” 

High-Aim  student 
Pat  Taylor,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  left  for 
Germany  on  Apr.  23 
with  the  Jack  Dueck 
family  of  Goshen,  Ind. 

Miss  Taylor,  a sopho-  ™ 
more  at  Bethany 
Christian  High  School, 

Goshen,  has  lived  with 
the  Duecks  most  of 
the  1971-72  school  Pat  Taylor 

year.  Dueck  is  a pro- 
fessor at  Goshen  College  and  will  be  leader 
of  the  Study-Service  Term  location  in  Ger- 
many until  the  end  of  the  trimester.  July 
24.  The  Duecks  and  Miss  Taylor  will  likely 
spend  several  weeks  traveling  in  Europe  fol- 
lowing the  SST  term.  High-Aim  is  a 
scholastic  program  for  minority  high  school 
students,  and  administered  by  the  Relief 
and  Service  division  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Mennonite  ministers  of  the  greater 
Chicago  area  are  planning  a fellowship 
“get-together”  Sunday  p.m..  May  14.  All 
ministers  and  their  wives  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent Mennonite  bodies  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. The  organizing  committee  has 
planned  for  Jacob  T.  Friesen  and  Richard 
Yordv,  conference  ministers  of  this  area,  to 
bring  us  challenges  from  Probe  72.  Any 
Mennonite  minister  who  may  not  have  as 
yet  been  notified  of  this  meeting  will 
please  consider  this  news  item  as  his  per- 
sonal invitation.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Lawndale  Mennonite  Church,  2520  So. 
Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  Mav  14,  at 
4:00  p.m.  The  organizing  committee  is 
Alvin  Voth,  Joe  Richards,  Jim  Burkholder, 
and  William  Hallman. 

Harley  and  Mary  Snyder,  and  son 
Trevor,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  left  for  a three- 
year  assignment  in  Dacca,  Bangladesh,  on 
May  1,  under  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, a church  relief  and  service  agency 
with  an  overseas  program.  He  will  serve 
as  the  business  manager  of  the  MCC  Ban- 
gladesh effort  and  Mary  will  be  involved  in 
public  health  nursing  with  the  refugees. 

More  than  350  Goshen  College  stu- 
dents took  part  in  some  type  of  community 
work  this  year,  according  to  the  GC  Com- 
munity Voluntary  Service  Office  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  trimester.  Apr.  14.  Many  stu- 
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dents  enrolled  for  the  spring  trimester 
are  expected  to  continue  their  voluntary 
activities,  helping  where  help  is  needed. 

The  new  administrator’s  cottage  at  the 
Luxembourg  Retreat  Center  is  now  com- 
pleted. After  giving  a year  of  voluntary 
service  in  building  the  house,  completing 
other  improvements,  and  helping  in  the 
camp  program,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Alwine  returned  to  their  Belleville,  Pa., 
home  on  Apr.  29.  Harvey  and  Mildred 
Miller  are  now  living  in  the  new  quarters 
provided  at  the  Luxembourg  Retreat  Cen- 
ter. They  will  be  in  charge  of  the  develop- 
ment and  program  at  the  Center  and  will 
relate  to  the  nearby  Rosswinkel  Mennonite 
Church.  Their  new  address  is:  Harvey 

Miller,  Scheidgen/Consdorf,  Luxembourg. 

Martin  Weber,  chaplain  of  the  Atmore 
Prison  ministry  in  Atmore,  Ala.,  reports 
that  76  men  graduated  on  Apr.  21  from  the 
thirteenth  Bible  School  conducted  in  the 
Atmore  State  Prison.  The  men’s  families 
were  invited  to  share  in  the  graduation 
service. 

Edward  King,  former  executive  secretary 
of  ALFALIT,  a Christian  literacy  organiza- 
tion in  Honduras,  has  been  replaced  by  a 
Honduran  Christian  from  the  Friends 
Church.  Ed  is  presently  making  a compara- 
tive study  of  ALFALIT  in  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala, and  Bolivia.  He  hopes  to  complete 
this  study  by  August. 

A Weekend  Bible  Conference  will  be 
held  at  New  Holland  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  May  20,  21.  Abner  Stoltzfus  is  the 
featured  speaker. 

Probe  72  recordings:  all  sessions,  all 
speakers.  Order  forms  and  copies  from  Pre- 
cision Audio  Service,  1720  S.  13th  St., 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Honduras 
Mennonite  Church  met  in  its  regular  ses- 
sion in  Sava  from  Apr.  3-6.  Chairman 
George  Zimmerman  presided  in  the  business 
sessions  of  the  church.  Twenty-six  members 
of  the  council  were  present.  Mario  Fumero 
served  as  guest  speaker  for  a pastors  re- 
treat interspersed  with  the  council  business 
sessions.  The  council  approved  one-vear 
pastoral  licenses  for  four  men. 

A converted  storage  room  at  69  South 
Liberty  St.,  Harrisonburg,  seems  destined 
to  become  the  center  of  activity  for  a 
group  of  college-age  youth  who  want  to 
bring  together  the  area’s  “Jesus  People. 
More  than  that,  they  hope  that  the  “Lib- 
erty Street  Liberation  Center’  will  en- 
courage young  people  already  committed  to 
the  Christian  life  to  aggressively  evangelize 
others  through  personal  one-to-one  witness. 
The  converted  storefront,  to  be  known  as 
the  “Jesus  House,”  officially  opened  its 
doors  for  the  first  time  on  Mar.  23  and  some 
75  students  — mostly  from  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  — met  to  establish  guidelines 
for  operation  of  the  new  facility. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of 
Goshen  College,  and  C.  Ralph  Malin, 


pastor  of  Frazer  Mennonite  Church,  will 
bring  the  major  messages  to  the  1972  grad- 
uating class  and  the  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School  in  commencement 
events  in  June. 

Samuel  Z.  Strong, 
director  of  deferred 
giving  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College, 
was  recently  awarded 
the  Certificate  of  Com- 
pletion of  Planned 
Giving  Seminars  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  by 
the  National  Planned 
Giving  Institute. 

Strong  also  received 
the  merit  Certificate 
of  Completing  of  Fund-Raising  Manage- 
ment Workshops.  Strong  is  responsible  for 
arranging  long-term  financial  resources  for 
EMC,  along  with  Richard  L.  Benner,  di- 
rector of  development. 

A gospel  team  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  will  leave  the  United  States  on  May 
25  for  a 30-day  tour  of  European  countries. 
The  11 -member  team  will  be  led  by 
Vernon  Myers,  an  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary student,  and  his  wife,  Becky,  a secre- 
tary at  EMC.  Clayton  O.  Shenk,  director 
of  financial  aid  at  EMC,  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  will  serve  as  faculty  sponsors.  The 
itinerary  will  include  programs  in  churches 
and  other  settings  in  Luxembourg,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  France. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Missionary  and  In- 
spirational Song  Meeting  at  Columbia 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  May  28.  Instructor 
is  Charles  S.  Gogel  and  song  leaders  are 
Ivan  C.  Martin  and  Franklin  H.  Krider. 

Available:  a supply  of  back  issues  of 
Christian  Living  magazine.  If  interested, 
contact  Mrs.  John  Y.  Swartzendruber,  R.  1, 
Box  199,  Kalona,  Iowa  52247. 

Hesston  College  announces  Alumni 
Day  for  May  20  and  Commencement  for 
May  21. 

A One-Day  Men’s  Retreat  with  Fred 
Augsburger,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  Hinkle- 
town  Mennonite  Church  on  R.  322  be- 
tween Ephrata  and  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  on 
Saturday,  May  27.  The  theme  is  “Hearing 
and  Understanding.”  For  reservation  or 
information  write  M.  Rohrer  Hershey,  109 
Brusen  Drive,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543,  or  phone 
717  626-5549. 

On  May  7 the  South  Pekin  (111.)  Men- 
nonite Church  held  a special  service  of 
recognition  for  the  ministry  of  Joe  Davis, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  active  pastorate. 
He  was  ordained  in  1931  and  served  the 
Cullom,  Morton,  and  South  Pekin  congrega- 
tions. Davis  hopes  to  be  available  for 
occasional  ministry  as  opportunity  arises. 
He  and  his  wife  plan  to  retire  in  Meta- 
mora,  111.  Letters  of  greeting  should  be 
addressed  to  Lloyd  Nafziger,  Hopedale, 
111.  61747. 


Samuel  Z.  Strong 


New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  S. 
Christian  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  nine  at 
Stumpton,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.;  eight  at  Clin- 
ton Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.;  eight  at  Bell- 
wood,  Milford,  Neb. 

Change  of  address:  Elmer  Borntrager 
from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  R.  1,  Yoder  Trailer 
Court,  Kalona,  Iowa  52247.  James  Sauder 
from  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  to  Box  77,  La 
Ceiba,  Honduras,  C.  A. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Brooks,  Randy  and  Linda  (Kauffman),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Angela  Renee,  Feb.  29,  1972. 

Emmert,  Bill  and  Marilyn,  Albion,  Ind.,  Janika 
Sue,  Mar.  24,  1972. 

Erb,  Ralph  and  Marianne,  Goshen,  Ind., 
April  Nicole,  Mar.  10,  1972. 

Hahn,  David  and  Norma  (Hartman),  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  John  David,  Apr. 
10,  1972. 

Hartman,  Terry  and  Dianne  (Shriner),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Monte  Lyn,  Apr.  19,  1972. 

Hostetler,  Leland  and  Mary  Lou  (Newberry), 
Harper,  Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Justin  Lee, 
Apr.  14,  1972. 

Lederman,  Darrel  and  Becky  (Sommers), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Joy  Nicole,  Apr.  11, 
1972.  , , 

Lowe,  Don  and  Carla  (Roth),  Wayland,  Iowa, 
second  son,  Ryan  Clark,  Nov.  11,  1971. 

Mast,  Floyd  M.  and  Muriel  (Strunk),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Stuart 
Neil,  Apr.  10,  1972. 

Miller,  Lloyd  W.  and  Jane  (Amstutz),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kenton  Ray,  Dec.  10,  1971. 

Sauder,  Jim  and  Judy,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Mark  Lelyn,  born  Mar.  29,  1972;  received 
for  adoption,  Apr.  3,  1972. 

Shapiro,  Stephen  R.  and  Jill  (Hershberger), 
Bishop,  Va.,  first  child,  Farida  Sarah  Tomasena, 
Mar.  28,  1972. 

Snyder,  Glenn  and  Mary  (Wert),  Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 
fifth  child,  second  son,  Brian  Craig,  Apr.  2, 


Stamm,  James  R.  and  Susan  L.  (Reeb),  Ben- 
son, 111.,  first  child,  Jan  Robert,  Apr.  15,  1972. 

Swartz,  Keith  and  Debra  (Lee),  Pullman, 
Mich.,  first  child.  Christy  Joy,  Mar.  26,  1972. 

Thomas,  Richard  and  Fannie  (Detweiler),  Swink, 
Colo.,  second  son,  Christopher  Jon,  Mar.  23, 
1972. 

Wenger,  Daniel  and  Linda  (Coleman),  Wayland, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  John  David,  Feb. 
21,  1972. 

Wenger,  Edward  and  Lynn  (Thomas),  Way- 
land.  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Julie  Lorraine,  Jan. 
23,  1972. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beiler  — High.  — Stephen  E.  Beiler.  Ken- 
nedvville,  Md.,  Lakeview  cong.,  and  Karen  L 
High,  Leola,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  by  Rober 
LeeShreiner,  Mar.  26,  1972. 

Carpenter  — Felton.  — Russell  Eugene  Car 
penter.  Colon,  Mich.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  ant 
Benita  Thelma  Felton,  Telford,  Pa.,  Rockhil 
cong.,  by  James  Carpenter  and  Henry  L.  Ruth 
Apr.  1,  1972. 

Gaff  — Hieser.  — Martin  Gaff,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Christian  Chapel,  and  Sally  Hieser,  Foosland,  111., 
East  Bend  cong.,  by  Irvin  Nussbaum  and  Lotus 
Hershberger,  Apr.  14,  1972. 

Craber  — Nitzsche.  — Greg  Graber  and  Carol 
Nitzsche,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  Apr.  1,  1972. 

Jantzi  — Hostetler.  — Donald  Jantzi,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  First  Menn.  cong.,  and  Marilyn 
Hostetler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  bv  Richard 
Hostetler  (father  of  the  bride)  and  Donald 
Jantzi  (father  of  the  groom),  Apr.  15,  1972. 

Keener  — Shenk.  — Robert  Keener,  New 
. York,  N.Y.,  Strickler  cong.,  Middletown,  Pa.,  and 
Rhoda  Shenk,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Clinton  Frame 
cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Stanley  Shenk  and 
James  Keener,  Mar.  18,  1972. 

Miller  — Snyder.  — Paul  W.  Miller,  Salem, 
Ore.,  and  Lina  Snyder,  Salem,  Ore.,  Western 
cong.,  by  George  M.  Kauffman,  brother  of  the 
bride,  Apr.  8,  1972. 

Nofziger — Alcorn.  — Edward  Nofziger,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Carol  Alcorn, 
North  Lima,  Ohio,  Midway  cong.,  by  Donald  D. 
Nofziger  and  Ernest  D.  Martin,  Jan.  22,  1972. 

Offutt  — Kauffman.  — Opha  W.  Offutt,  Pom- 
eroy, Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  Barbara  A. 
Kauffman,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Martinsburg  cong.,  by 
Nelson  R.  Roth,  Apr.  22,  1972. 

Ramer  — Clouse.  — Michael  Ramer,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Annette  Cjouse,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  both 
of  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Mahlon  M.  Miller, 
Apr.  8, 1972. 

Schmidt  — Hoffman.  — Gerald  Robert  Schmidt, 
Bridgeport,  Ont.,  and  Phyllis  Diane  Hoffman, 
Preston,  Ont.j  Breslau  cong.,  by  Donovan  E. 
Smucker,  Mar.  11,  1972. 

Smoker  — Weaver.  — Stephen  Eugene  Smoker, 
Atglen,  Pa.,  and  Sheryl  Darlene  Weaver,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  by  Robert  Lee 
Shreiner,  Feb.  12, 1972. 

Woodruff  — Hofstetter.  — John  Woodruff,  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Starla  Hof- 
stetter, Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill 
Detwefler,  Mar.  25, 1972 


Zook  — Knopp.  — David  Zook,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  and  Emma  Knopp,  Salem,  Ohio,  both  from 
the  Midway  cong.,  by  Ernest  D.  Martin  and 
Raymond  Peachey,  Apr.  9,  1972. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brubaker,  Daniel  Lynn,  son  of  Albert  and 
Betty  Brubaker,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Mar.  6,  1954;  died  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  as  a re- 
sult of  a car  accident,  Apr.  11,  1972;  aged  18  y.  1 
m.  5 d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  3 brothers 
(Paul,  Joseph,  and  John),  4 sisters  (Rachel,  Lois, 
Carol,  and  Beth),  his  maternal  grandmother 
(Mrs.  Flora  Shertzer),  and  his  paternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Brubaker).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Neffsville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  15,  in 
charge  of  Robert  Lee  Shreiner;  interment  in 
Rohrerstown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Fries,  Arie,  daughter  of  Samuel  Y.  and 
Amelia  (Kanagy)  Zook,  was  born  in  Wolford,  N.D., 
Feb.  7,  1902;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  12,  1972;  aged  70  y.  2 m. 
5 d.  On  Jan.  27,  1929,  she  was  married  to 
Clarence  J.  Fries,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Alice  — Mrs.  Clayton  Jones, 
Phoebe  — Mrs.  Donald  Kauffman,  Louise  — Mrs. 
Earl  Mendenhall  and  Bernice  — Mrs.  Charles 
Yainlla),  2 sons  (John  S.  and  Paul  R.),  19 
randchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
rothers  (A.  T.  and  Samuel  E.  Zook).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  17,  in 
charge  of  Merle  D.  Stoltzfus  and  Jerome  Yoder; 
interment  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Gingerich,  William,  son  of  Daniel  and  Veronica 


(Lichti)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont.,  Mar.  1,  1903;  died  at  the  Lewis  Co. 
General  Hospital,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Apr.  10,  1972; 
aged  69  y.  1 m.  9 d.  Surviving  are  3 sisters 
(Olive  — Mrs.  Manasseh  Cressman,  Saviera  — 
Mrs.  Aaron  Lehman,  and  Fannie  — Mrs. 
Aaron  Moshier),  and  3 brothers  (David,  Samuel, 
and  Henry).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  (Moses  and  Nicholas),  and  2 sisters 
(Matilda  Gingerich  and  Rachel  — Mrs.  Joel 
Widrick).  He  was  a member  of  the  Naumburg 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of 
Elmer  Moser  and  Richard  Zehr;  interment  in 
Croghan  Conservative  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Harvey  J.,  son  of  John  C.  and  Fannie 
(Hochstetler)  Miller,  was  bom  in  Kalona,  Iowa, 
July  5,  1884;  died  Apr.  10,  1972;  aged  87  y. 
9 m.  5 d.  On  Sept.  21,  1905,  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Yoder,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
in  Feb.  1972.  Surviving  are  8 children  (Mattie 

— Mrs.  Jerry  Bontrager,  Fannie  — Mrs.  Ed 
Doolin,  Enos  H.,  Dan  H.,  Elsie  Miller,  Anna 
Mae  — Mrs.  Ron  Hartzler,  Bertha  — Mrs. 
Glenn  Wenger,  and  Nora  — Mrs.  Cleo  Dickel), 
36  grandchildren,  79  great-grandchildren,  3 
great-great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mary 
Ann  Miller).  He  was  a member  of  the  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of 
Dean  Swartzendruber  and  Robert  K.  Yoder. 

Myers,  Joseph  Henry,  son  of  Daniel  and  Edith 
Mae  (Fly)  Myers,  was  born  in  Doylestown,  Pa., 
May  5,  1916;  died  at  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Hospital, 
Feb.  27,  1972;  aged  55  y.  9 m.  22  d.  On  May 
10,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Mack,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Nancy  A. 

— Mrs.  Carroll  Yoder  and  Doris  A.  — Mrs.  Israel 
Rivera),  one  grandson,  2 brothers  (James  and 
Jesse),  2 sisters  (Laura  Mae  — Mrs.  Orville  Moyer 
and  Edith  Jane  — Mrs.  John  Siegfried),  2 
half  brothers  (Clayton  and  Alfred  Myers)  and 
one  half  sister  (Ida  Swartley).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Vincent  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Providence  Mennonite 
Church,  on  Mar.  2,  in  charge  of  Norman  Kolb 
and  Jacob  Kolb;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Naffziger,  Ida  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  S.  J. 
and  Sadie  (Mast)  Kauffman,  was  born  in 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  30,  1893;  died  at  Spring- 
view  Manor,  Conway  Springs,  Kan.,  Apr.  8, 
1972;  aged  78  y.  5 m.  9 d.  On  Nov.  20,  1920, 
she  was  married  to  Christian  Lee  Naffziger, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  July  4,  1970. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Nina  — Mrs.  Weldon 
Roupp  and  Naomi—  Mrs.  Albert  Weaver),  one 
son  (Robert),  9 grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Verna 
Kauffman,  Ruth  Kauffman,  Naomi  Hershberger, 
and  Esther  Troyer)  and  2 brothers  (Mast  and  Fred 
Kauffman).  She  was  a member  of  the  Crystal 
Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  11,  in  charge  of 
Earl  Buckwalter;  interment  in  Crystal  Springs 
Cemetery. 

Roth,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Mag- 
dalena (Iutzi)  Kropf,  was  born  in  Baden,  Ont., 
Nov.  5,  1871;  died  at  the  home  of  Clarence 
Bender,  Apr.  14,  1972;  aged  100  v.  5 m.  9 d. 
On  Feb.  27,  1894,  she  was  married  to  Christian 
Roth,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  June  1954. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Elam),  3 daughters 
(Amanda  — Mrs.  Aaron  Stolzfus,  Ida  — Mrs. 
Clarence  Bender,  and  Mrs.  Alvina  Cressman), 
11  grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren,  one 
great-great-grandson,  and  one  sister  (Catherine 

— Mrs.  Joseph  Bender).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter,  3 brothers,  and  3 sis- 
ters. She  was  a member  of  the  Cassel  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  East 
Zorra  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  17,  in  charge 
of  Glenn  Zehr  and  Vernon  B.  Zehr;  interment 
in  East  Zorra  Cemetery. 

Schmidt,  Mary  Laura,  daughter  of  Sam  and 
Alice  (Shupe)  Schmidt,  was  bom  in  Neutral, 
Kan.,  Feb.  21,  1907;  died  at  Schowalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Apr.  9,  1972;  aged  65  y.  1 m. 
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"Our  family  application  for  a foster  child  was  in 
the  files.  . . Would  we  be  interested  in  taking 
this  boy  for  a period  of,  say,  five  to  six  months? 
...  In  the  few  short  weeks  since  his  birth  he  had 
been  given  more  medical  attention  than  our  entire 
family  had  accumulated  in  its  lifetime.  . . . We 
gathered  around  the  bassinet  that  first  night  won- 
dering what  our  special  brand  of  caring  could  do 
for  this  one  small  child." 

This  book  is  more  than  an  interesting  story  or 
a case  history.  It  is  a glimpse  into  feelings  and 
personalities  of  a family  growing  with  the  child.  A 
story  of  open  and  honest  communications.  Soft- 
cover  96  pages.  0-8361-1321-7:  $1.50 
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19  d.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Vernon  and  Earl) 
and  2 sisters  (Ruth— Mrs.  Andrew  Hershberger 
and  Edna — Mrs.  Johnnie  Curtiss).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  11,  in 
charge  of  James  Hershberger  and  Robert  Zehr; 
interment  in  Pleasant  Valley  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Esther,  was  born  in  Roseland,  Neb., 
Feb.  14,  1887,  died  Mar.  26,  1972,  in  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  aged  85y.  1 m.  12  d.  On  Mar.  31,  1910,  she 
was  married  to  Eli  Shank,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Raymond  and  Marvin),  2 
daughters  (Pearl— Mrs.  George  Kauffman  and 
Ruth  — Mrs.  Louis  Landis),  19  grandchildren, 
22  great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Ruth — Mrs. 
Guy  Shank  and  Frances — Mrs.  Jonas  Kauffman), 
and  one  brother  (Daniel  Lapp).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lebanon  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  30,  in  charge 
of  Daniel  Longenecker;  interment  in  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

Slonecker,  David  Elmer,  son  of  Daniel  J.  and 
Marv  (Krabill)  Slonecker,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  Feb.  27,  1884;  died  Apr.  3,  1972;  aged  88 
y.  1 m.  7 d.  On  Dec.  7,  1927,  he  was  married 
to  Lena  Yoder  King,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  Nov.  12,  1953.  On  Apr.  22,  1959,  he  was 
married  to  Nettie  Spurlock,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  on  June  13,  1971.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Carl),  3 grandchildren,  2 stepsons  (Wilbur  Y. 
King  and  Donald  King),  5 stepgrandchildren, 
and  one  step-great-grandchild.  He  was  a member 
of  the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Eicholtz  Funeral  Home, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  on  Apr.  5,  in  charge  of 
Newton  S.  Weber;  interment  in  Fairview 
Cemetery,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Smoker,  Wilbur  Howard,  son  of  Daniel  B. 
and  Hilda  Smoker,  was  born  on  Mar.  4,  1915; 
died  of  a heart  attack  at  Riverside  Hospital, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Apr.  14,  1972;  aged  57  y.  1 
m.  10  d.  He  was  married  to  Alta  Doutrick,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Kenneth  D., 
Daniel  J.,  and  Vernon  L.).  2 daughters  (Mary 
Ann  — Mrs  William  Lee  and  Rhoda),  6 grand- 
children, his  mother,  one  brother  (Raymond  R ), 
and  one  sister  (A.  Althea).  He  was  ordained  as 
a minister  on  Nov.  20,  1955  and  served  the 
Providence  congregation.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Providence  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of 
J.  Otis  Yoder.  Aaron  Stoltztus,  and  Ira  A. 
Kurtz;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Zehr,  Cora  M.,  daughter  of  Christian  S.  and 
Phebe  B.  (Zehr)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Manson, 
Iowa,  Nov.  21.  1906;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Manson,  Iowa,  Apr  10,  1972;  aged  65  y.  4 m.  10 
d.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (John,  Clarence,  and 
Elmer),  and  a niece  (Helen  Sutter),  who  lived 
with  her  over  30  years.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Manson' Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
service^  .were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of 
Walter  Srtieltzer  and  Nick  Stoltzfus;  interment  in 
Rosehill  Cemetery. 
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Gifted  People 

By  Vernon  Leis 


When  Paul  observed  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  he 
couldn’t  help  noticing  some  of  their  problems,  but  he  also 
saw  them  as  Christians  with  great  potential.  He  said  that 
they  were  so  gifted  that  they  did  not  lack  any  spiritual 
gift  (1  Cor.  1:7).  We  would  likely  call  them  a people  with 
charisma. 

Popular  usage  of  “charisma”  has  changed  the  meaning 
from  Paul’s  usage.  In  our  day  the  people  with  charisma 
are  a special  few,  but  in  Paul’s  day  every  Christian  was 
viewed  as  a gifted  person.  No  Christian  was  without  some 
spiritual  gift.  Today  “charisma”  is  intended  to  describe 
some  mysterious  kind  of  quality  which  a person  has  in 
himself.  In  the  New  Testament  all  of  a Christian’s  endow- 
ments were  seen  as  having  come  from  God,  thus  glorify- 
ing God  rather  than  the  individual. 

In  1 Corinthians  12  Paul  elaborates  on  1 Corinthians  1:7 
by  mentioning  some  of  the  gifts  of  the  Corinthian  Christians. 
He  helps  his  friends  at  Corinth  to  be  people-conscious. 
What  some  of  us  learned  as  children  was  helpful  as  we  made 
our  hands  represent  the  church.  We  used  to  say,  “This  is 
the  church  and  this  is  the  steeple.  Open  the  door  and  see 
all  the  people!”  Hopefully,  we  didn’t  learn  the  first  part  of 
the  lesson,  which  sees  the  church  as  a building.  However, 
we  would  do  well  to  focus  on  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson 
which  puts  the  focus  on  the  people. 

Paul  liked  to  talk  about  God’s  power  in  people.  He  rea- 
lized that  God’s  people,  no  matter  where  they  are  located, 
are  a gifted  people.  We  should  note  some  of  the  things 
he  emphasized  as  he  observed  the  people  at  Corinth. 

The  Individuality  of  Persons  in  God's  Design 

First  Corinthians  12:4-11  puts  repeated  emphasis  on  the 
differing  gifts  and  differing  abilities  of  people,  which  all 
come  from  the  same  Spirit.  This  passage  expresses  that  God 
loves  diversity  and  that  He  has  designed  for  each  individual 
to  have  certain  gifts  according  to  His  sovereign  will  (1  Cor. 
12:11).  Equally  important  is  the  emphasis  on  a variety  of 
persons  being  one,  since  all  are  related  to  the  same  Spirit. 

Paul  imagines  a ridiculous  situation  in  1 Corinthians  12:14 
to  19.  He  wonders  what  would  happen  if  the  parts  of  the 
body  would  insist  on  being  the  same.  Verse  17  says:  “If 
the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  would  be  the  hearing? 
If  the  whole  body  were  an  ear,  where  would  be  the  sense 
of  smell?”  Paul’s  sense  of  humor  helps  us  to  see  the 
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tragedy  of  not  recognizing  and  respecting  the  individuality  c 
persons  in  the  church. 

Can  you  imagine  a congregation  of  identical  members?  A 
times  we  have  a tendency  to  encourage  people  to  look  th 
same,  to  think  the  same,  and  to  act  the  same.  On  thos 
occasions  I have  such  a distorted  view  of  myself  that 
suppose  that  God  would  adore  the  church  if  all  the  member 
were  just  like  me.  There  are  some  things  I like  about  my 
self  and  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  to  me,  but  thi 
thought  of  everyone  being  like  me  is  becoming  less  appeal 
ing.  It  is  grotesque  even  to  think  about  it. 

An  overemphasis  on  one  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  unhealthy 
It  results  in  a reduction  of  the  Spirit’s  ministry  in  people 
In  these  days  of  opportunity  we  need  the  full  complement  o 
the  Spirit’s  gifts.  Apparently  no  Christian  has  all  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  and  no  Christian  is  giftless. 

Frequently,  people  have  difficulty  identifying  our  boys 
Those  people  haven’t  yet  seen  their  individuality.  My  wifi 
and  I have  experienced  them  as  individuals  and  we  an 
trying  to  respect  their  individuality.  Today  there  is  a grea 
need  for  Christians  to  appreciate  one  another’s  individuality 
A congregation  can  deny  its  members  the  right  of  beinj 
individuals  — of  being  their  own  persons  under  God. 

Often  I thank  God  for  the  variety  of  persons  within  thi 
Mennonite  Church.  Lately  I have  been  noticing  the  diversity 
of  thought  and  practice  within  the  Anabaptist  movement  anc 
in  the  apostolic  movement.  Since  God  used  a variety  o 
persons  to  do  His  work  in  those  centuries,  we  can  be  assurer 
that  He  wants  to  do  that  today.  God  is  calling  each  Chris 
tian  to  be  an  individual  in  community  for  the  edification  o 
the  whole  community. 

The  Interdependency  of  Persons  in  God's  Design 

With  Paul’s  recognition  of  the  individuality  of  Christian: 
goes  his  recognition  of  the  interdependency  of  Christians 
Paul  says,  “To  each  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spiri 
for  the  common  good”  (1  Cor.  12:7)  or  he  says,  “If  one  mem 
ber  suffers,  all  suffer  together;  if  one  member  is  honored 
all  rejoice  together”  (1  Cor.  12:26).  In  verses  29  and  30  hr 
raises  some  questions,  “Are  all  apostles?  Are  all  prophets: 
Are  all  teachers?  Do  all  work  miracles?  Do  all  possess  gift: 
of  healing?  Do  all  speak  with  tongues?  Do  all  interpret?’ 
By  raising  these  questions  Paul  is  telling  the  Corinthiar 
Christians  that  no  person  has  the  right  to  act  as  if  he  hac 
all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

Calvin  Redekop  in  his  booklet.  The  Ministry  of  Mutua 
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Encouragement,  comments,  “The  ministry  of  mutual  en- 
couragement implies  that  I have  the  keys  to  the  develop- 
ment, growth,  and  success  of  my  neighbor.  But  how  often 
does  jealousy  and  envy  interfere!  How  often  do  we  actually 
undercut  the  true  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  others  by  down- 
grading their  achievements,  their  gifts,  and  even  their 
motives!”  (p.  6). 

We  all  need  encouragement  as  Christians.  I will  always 
remember  how  one  Christian  brother  gave  me  a compli- 
ment about  my  singing.  To  say  that  I sing  poorly  is  an 
understatement.  Likely  the  Christian  brother  realized  that 
my  singing  left  a great  deal  to  be  desired.  I’m  not  sure  what 
he  knew  about  my  singing,  but  I felt  his  concern  and  love 
for  me,  a new  believer  at  that  time. 

As  Christians  we  can  all  profit  from  good  evaluation.  In 
1 Corinthians  Paul  gives  much  constructive  criticism.  Some 
things  he  said  in  the  letter  probably  made  people  rather 
uncomfortable  and  even  angry,  but  you  get  the  feeling  that 
he  is  trying  to  help  his  fellow  Christians.  We  can  learn 
much  from  Paul  about  how  to  elicit  the  best  from  one 
another. 

Parents  can  nag  their  children  to  death.  Husbands  and 
wives  can  destroy  their  relationships  through  constant  nag- 
ging. A congregation  can  habitually  point  out  the  shortcom- 
ings of  a minister  until  they  rob  him  of  confidence  and 
destroy  his  personhood.  Frequently  people  are  like  chickens. 
They  can  peck  each  other  to  death. 

First  Corinthians  12  is  a passage  that  should  help  us  to 
see  some  of  the  hazards  of  individualistic  and  competitive 
living.  As  Christians,  God  is  calling  us  to  be  brothers  and 
sisters  to  one  another.  Redekop  says,  “The  Christian 
church  is  woefully  lax  in  sensitively  challenging  men  and 
women  to  do  their  best.  It  may  be  that  the  most  important 
calling  and  gift  in  the  congregation  is  just  this  gift  — to  help 
others  discover  their  gifts  and  enlist  them  for  the  kingdom” 
(p.  9 in  The  Ministry  of  Mutual  Encouragement ). 

The  Indispensability  of  Persons  in  God's  Design 

Paul  says  that  every  gift  of  the  church  is  extremely  im- 
portant. He  says,  “The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I 
have  no  need  of  you  ” (1  Cor.  12:21a).  Our  survival  as 
Christians  is  related  to  the  health  of  the  whole  church. 
Each  and  every  member’s  contribution  to  the  church  is 
extremely  important. 

Christians  dare  never  say  or  give  the  impression,  “We 
can  get  along  without  you.”  The  passage  we  have  looked 
at  is  a call  for  us  to  see  one  another  as  indispensable  per- 
sons in  God’s  design.  Sometimes  I may  be  tempted  to  see 
only  myself  as  indispensable.  That  feeling  becomes  very 
self-centered  because  I see  only  my  own  contribution  and 
not  the  many  contributions  of  others.  The  Spirit  is  calling 
us  to  see  the  gifts  of  others  and  our  own  gifts  as  invaluable. 


This  continues  to  be  a challenge  for  God  s people  to  this 
day. 

Gifted  people  have  many  responsibilities,  but  it  is  excit- 
ing to  experience  the  power  of  God  in  people.  We  keep  on 
working  with  the  realization  that  our  ministries  are  worth- 
while and  God-directed.  Through  our  living  Lord  we  have 
assurance  of  victory  and  the  challenge  to  be  faithful  as 
Paul  says:  “Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  steadfast, 
immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  know- 
ing that  in  the  Lord  your  labor  is  not  in  vain”  (1  Cor. 
15:58).  ^ 


Thinking  About  Heaven 

By  Henry  Troyer 

Will  you  join  me  and  a neighbor  of  mine  in  an  imaginary 
conversation  that  could  well  take  place  in  actual  lives? 

“Are  you  and  your  wife  going  to  Florida?” 

“Yes.” 

“When  are  you  going?” 

“This  afternoon,  I suppose.” 

“Don’t  you  know  for  sure?” 

“No.” 

“ Is  your  car  ready  to  go?” 

“ I don’t  know.  I didn’t  check.” 

“Do  you  know  to  what  town  you  are  going  in  Florida? 

“No.” 

“When  you  get  to  Florida,  do  you  have  any  plans  as  to 
where  you  will  stay?” 

“No,  we  made  no  reservations.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  are  going  to  Florida?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

Well,  anyone  knows  if  one  goes  somewhere,  he  makes 
plans  of  various  kinds  quite  a long  time  ahead.  What  about 
our  plans  for  heaven?  Are  they  as  haphazard  as  the  hypo- 
thetical conversation  I recounted? 

Do  we  really  plan  ahead  about  our  trip  to  heaven? 
Should  we  think  about  heaven  more?  In  this  past  week,  how 
often  did  we  look  for  Christ  to  come  the  second  time?  Do 
we  really  believe  that  He  will  probably  come  soon? 

After  all  there  is  no  place  more  important  than  heaven. 

Are  we  obedient  to  God  and  do  we  gladly  perform  the  du- 
ties asked  of  us  and  thankfully  accept  the  privileges  He 
affords  us?  Are  we  really  grateful? 

Shouldn’t  we  be  more  concerned  about  God’s  work  and 
heaven  and  less  about  material  things  and  our  own  comforts 
here?  This  week  let  us  both  think  of  heaven  daily  and  get 
ready  to  leave  at  a moment’s  notice,  being  careful  to  help 
others  get  ready  for  the  trip,  too.  oO 
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Communion  as  Celebration 


Should  the  Christian  communion  service  be  somber?  Or 
should  it  be  celebration?  In  many  congregations  across  the 
country  the  brotherhood  is  warned  about  “eating  and  drink- 
ing damnation  to  their  souls.”  “This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me”  is  invariably  focused  on  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  The 
bread  and  the  wine  are  seen  primarily  as  symbols  of  death, 
a broken  body  and  poured-out  blood  at  Golgotha. 

What  I remember  most  about  communion  services  in  the 
small  country  congregation  where  I grew  up  is  that  they 
were  heavy.  They  were  rich  with  meaning  and  worship, 
but  they  were  somber  and  heavy  like  an  Old  Testament 
funeral.  They  remembered  the  death  of  Jesus  rather  than  His 
life. 

Put  yourself  in  the  upper  room.  Be  one  of  the  Twelve 
for  a while.  Sit  with  Jesus  at  the  Last  Passover  and  the 
first  communion  service  with  His  disciples.  The  time  was 
before  His  death.  They  knew  it  was  coming,  but  it  hadn’t 
happened  yet.  So  there  was  not  yet  a cross  to  look  back 
to.  But  Jesus  said,  “This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.”  What 
were  they  to  remember? 

As  Jesus  passed  the  bread  and  the  wine.  He  was  inviting 
the  Twelve  to  reaffirm  their  discipleship. 

The  bread  was  a symbol  of  a broken  body.  The  disciples 
knew  well  how  Christ  had  allowed  Himself  always  to  be 


broken  for  others.  He  was  clearly  the  Man  for  others.  Would 
they  be  willing  to  follow  Him  fully,  to  let  themselves  be 
broken  for  others  as  He  had  been?  Would  they  follow  Him 
inevitably  to  a cross  where  He  would  be  broken  ultimately 
in  death  for  others?  Is  this  what  following,  what  disciple- 
ship, could  mean  for  them? 

The  wine  — a symbol  of  a poured-out  life.  The  disciples 
recalled  how  constantly  Jesus  had  poured  Himself  out  for 
others.  Would  they  themselves  be  willing  to  do  that  for 
others,  too?  Would  they  be  ready  to  go  as  far  as  Jesus  was 
about  to  go?  He  would  pour  out  His  life  fully  on  the  cross 
for  others.  Would  they  dare  to  reaffirm  their  discipleship 
now  that  they  knew  how  far  the  poured-out  life  of  Jesus 
would  lead  them?  The  cup  — “They  all  drank  of  it.” 

When  communion  is  seen  as  a reaffirmation  of  disciple- 
ship, it  is  serious,  but  it  need  no  longer  be  somber.  There 
is  joy  in  seeing  a brother  say,  “I  am  willing  to  give  my- 
self, to  be  broken  and  poured  out  for  Jesus.” 

There  is  celebration,  too,  in  knowing  that  victory  is 
assured.  A broken  body,  a poured-out  life,  is  not  final  even 
if  it  means  a cross.  In  three  days  love  like  that  will  rise 
again.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  proves  it. 

Surely  that  should  put  celebration  into  the  communion 
service.  — Arnold  W.  Cressman 


Judgment  Scene 


Notice  what  Jesus  says  about  the  judgment  scene  in  Mat- 
thew 25:31-46: 

“When  the  Son  of  Man  comes  as  King,  and  all  the  angels 
with  him,  he  will  sit  on  his  royal  throne,  and  all  the 
earth’s  people  will  be  gathered  before  him.  Then  he  will 
divide  them  into  two  groups,  just  as  a shepherd  separates 
the  sheep  from  the  goats:  he  will  put  the  sheep  at  his 
right  and  the  goats  at  his  left.  Then  the  King  will  say  to 
the  people  on  his  right,  ‘You  that  are  blessed  by  my  Father: 
come!  Come  and  receive  the  kingdom  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  you  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  I 
was  hungry  and  you  fed  me,  thirsty  and  you  gave  me 
drink;  I was  a stranger  and  you  received  me  in  your  homes, 
naked  and  you  clothed  me;  I was  sick  and  you  took  care 
of  me,  in  prison  and  you  visited  me.’  The  righteous  will 
then  answer  him,  ‘When,  Lord,  did  we  ever  see  you  hungry 
and  feed  you,  or  thirsty  and  give  you  drink?  When  did  we 
ever  see  you  a stranger  and  welcome  you  in  our  homes,  or 
naked  and  clothe  you?  When  did  we  ever  see  you  sick  or  in 
prison,  and  visit  you?’  The  King  will  answer  back,  ‘I  tell 
you,  indeed,  whenever  you  did  this  for  one  of  the  least 


important  of  these  brothers  of  mine,  you  did  it  for  me!’ 

“Then  he  will  say  to  those  on  his  left,  ‘Away  from  me, 
you  that  are  under  God’s  curse!  Away  to  the  eternal  fire 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels!  I 
was  hungry  but  you  would  not  feed  me,  thirsty  but  you 
would  not  give  me  drink;  I was  a stranger  but  you  would 
not  welcome  me  in  your  homes,  naked  but  you  would  not 
clothe  me;  I was  sick  and  in  prison  but  you  would  not  take 
care  of  me.’  Then  they  will  answer  him.  When,  Lord,  did 
we  ever  see  you  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  a stranger,  or  naked, 
or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  we  would  not  help  you?’  The 
King  will  answer  them  back,  ‘I  tell  you,  indeed,  whenever 
you  refused  to  help  one  of  these  least  important  ones,  you 
refused  to  help  me.’  These,  then,  will  be  sent  off  to  eternal 
punishment;  the  righteous  will  go  to  eternal  life.”0 


'From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man.  Copyright  1966,  1971  by  American  Bible  Society. 
Used  by  permission. 
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Editorials 


Must  We  Be 

Must  we  be  prophetic?  Yes,  and  that  includes  more  than 
what  we  sometimes  think.  Gospel  Herald  has  pointed  to  the 
primacy  of  the  prophetic  posture  time  and  again.  Where  the 
religious  has  aligned  itself  so  closely  with  national  politics, 
economics,  and  ethics,  prophets  are  needed  to  decipher  and 
declare  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  culture,  be- 
tween Americanism  and  commitment  to  Christ, 

Not  only  is  the  stance  of  a prophet  important.  His  spirit 
is  even  more  important.  Sometimes  we  sort  of  surmise  that 
a prophet  stands  on  a stump,  perhaps  a pulpit,  aside  from 
everyone  else  to  pronounce,  denounce,  and  announce  God’s 
judgment  with  the  voice  of  thunder.  We  sometimes  get  the 
idea  that  to  be  prophetic  one  must  declare  doom,  destroy 
the  structures,  and  make  broad  sweeping  denunciations  and 
judgments. 

Present-day  prophets  do  well  to  study  the  pattern  of  faith- 
ful prophets  of  old.  A true  prophet  not  only  warns  of  judg- 
ment but  points  the  way  to  escape  judgment.  He  not  only 
tells  what  is  coming  if  people  persist  in  wrong  but  he  is  clear 
on  what  will  happen  if  people  pursue  the  right.  He  not  only 
declares  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  but  also  the  future  of  the 
faithful.  He  dwells  not  only  on  doom  but  helps  those  who 
hear  to  experience  hope. 

In  other  words  a true  prophet  not  only  discerns  the  awful- 
ness of  the  age  but  he  has  a clear  perspective  of  God  and 
His  plan  to  such  an  extent  he  can  promise  restoration  upon 
repentance  and  hope  in  the  middle  of  seeming  hopelessness. 

Ecclesiastical 

Some  people’s  enthusiasm  is  greatest  when  they  reveal 
the  awfulness  of  our  age.  They  wax  eloquent  in  expounding 
what’s  wrong  with  the  world.  They  research  the  records  to 
find  all  the  past  and  recent  reasons  why  the  end  is  near  and 
why  Christianity  is  losing  out.  Prophets  of  doom  such  are, 
who  promote  lack  of  faith  and  who  have  long  ago  lost  the 
faith  themselves. 

Dean  William  A.  Carleton  of  the  Golden  Gate  Baptist  The- 
ological Seminary  describes  such: 

We  are  dying,  we  are  dying, 

Tell  the  sad  news  o’er  and  o’er; 

Hear  the  sound  of  bitter  crying, 

Christians  soon  will  be  no  more. 

Elton  Trueblood,  probably  the  most  quoted  Quaker  today, 
said  some  time  ago  that  the  church  today  is  having  birth 
pangs  rather  than  death  rattles.  He  said,  “The  widespread 
idea  that  ours  is  a post-Christian  age,  or  that  the  church 
of  Christ  is  obsolete,  is  something  that  must  be  rejected  as 
utterly  false.  The  idea  that  the  great  age  of  the  church  is 
uver  is  repeated  chiefly  by  people  who  have  little  firsthand 
knowledge  and  no  affection.  The  truth  is  that  committed 
Christians  are  the  minority  of  the  total  population  anywhere, 
but  a minority  of  amazing  potential  effectiveness.  The  fact 


Prophetic? 

He  perceives  not  only  the  mess  we  are  in  but  proclaims 
God’s  way  out  of  the  mess. 

Present-day  prophets  must  identify  more  with  the  people 
they  speak  to.  I have  the  feeling  that  some  of  our  perceptive 
present-day  prophets  might  be  listened  to  a great  deal  bet- 
ter if  people  could  sense  that  they  were  sitting  where  they 
sit,  in  their  situation,  and  better  understood  their  hurts. 

A prophet  must  not  only  give  hope  but  he  must  partake 
personally  of  the  pain  of  the  people  to  whom  he  speaks.  He 
must  not  only  share  the  thunder  of  his  anger  but  also  share 
the  travail  of  his  soul.  To  minister  to  people’s  need  he  must 
experience  the  “woe  is  me”  of  Isaiah,  the  tears  of  Jere- 
miah, and  the  suffering  love  of  Hosea. 

When  the  prophet  preacher  seems  to  stand  above  his  peo- 
ple in  denouncing  their  sins,  he  is  to  be  pitied.  When  the 
prophet  preacher  does  not  share  something  of  his  own  strug- 
gle and  suffering  over  sin,  he  finally  negates  his  message. 
When  the  prophet  preacher  does  not  point  the  way  to  vic- 
tory and  share  his  own  pilgrimage  of  personal  victory  with 
his  people,  he  will  finally  fail. 

Unless  the  prophetic  voice  rings  with  love  and  concern, 
people  who  hear  become  hardened  and  are  not  helped.  With- 
out love  fear  is  instilled  instead  of  faith  and  rebellion  re- 
places repentance.  Without  love  the  prophet  loses  his  first 
requirement  for  being  a prophet  because  people  are  in  the 
final  analysis  not  so  much  preached  into  the  kingdom  as  they 
are  loved  in.  — D. 

Pallbearers 

that  the  church  has  been  stripped  of  so  much  nominal  sup- 
port is  not  bad  news,  but  good.  Having  lost  much  of  the  bur- 
den of  mild  religion,  there  is  now  a real  chance  of  moving 
forward  with  real  power.” 

Trueblood  continued:  “The  last  of  this  twentieth  century 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  one  of  the  great  times 
of  Christian  history,  partly  because  we  know  where  we  stand. 
To  survive  today,  the  church  must  face  boldly  its  enemies 
both  without  and  within.  The  church  is  exciting  when  it 
ceases  to  be  an  audience  of  attenders  at  a ritual,  or  visitors 
at  a shrine,  and  becomes  truly  the  company  of  the  committed.” 

We  are  not  interested  in  the  pallbearers.  Certainly  there 
is  a lot  wrong  with  the  world.  And  there  is  a lot  wrong  in 
the  church.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  true  than  these  state- 
ments, it  is  that  there  is  a lot  right  about  the  church  and 
Christ  didn’t  die  for  the  church  to  give  it  up  at  this  hour. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  inspiration,  why  not  challenge 
the  pallbearers?  Get  a blackboard  in  front  of  the  church  and 
get  your  members  to  write  down  what  is  good  about  the 
church.  Sometimes  when  we  think  of  what  we  have  going  for 
us  we  see  that  those  which  be  against  us  are  rather  small 
and  insignificant.  Remember  those  who  bemoan  “have  little 
firsthand  knowledgeand  no  affection”  for  the  church.  — D. 
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Reflections  on  Seth's  Korner 

By  the  Author 


In  a way  it  was  funny,  perhaps  even  ludicrous.  In  anoth- 
er way  it  was  sad,  perhaps  even  pitiful.  Some  Mennonites 
could  accept  Seth,  some  could  not.  So  we  argued  about  him. 
We  became  vehement;  we  waxed  eloquent.  Seth  was  de- 
spised; he  was  loved.  We  fought  a little  Civil  War  over  him. 
And  finally  in  good  Mennonite  tradition,  we  silenced  him. 
And  as  his  creator,  I agree  that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 
He  was  banished  with  a bit  of  a struggle,  protesting  as  he 
was  boated  off  to  Patmos,  but  that  was  the  nature  of  Seth, 
to  protest.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Now  let  me  say  a few  words  about  Seth,  both  good  and 
bad.  I do  not  say  them  simply  to  have  the  last  word.  But, 
after  all,  Seth  was  my  baby,  bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my 
flesh,  so  I knew  him.  I feel  I earned  the  right  to  give  his 
eulogy. 

Yes,  I loved  Seth,  strange  old  codger  that  he  was.  There 
is  the  tendency  to  love  what  you  create.  And  as  Seth 
emerged,  I became  quite  attached  to  him.  He  lived  with  me, 
stalked  through  my  house,  came  to  my  church,  peered  over 
my  shoulder,  poked  fun  at  me,  often  shamed  me,  cut  through 
my  fancy  trappings  and  wrappings,  exposed  me  at  times  for 
what  I was.  He  revealed  my  hypocrisy,  my  selfishness,  and 
often  made  me  feel  uncomfortable. 

Yet  I loved  him,  because  I knew  he  meant 
well.  I accepted  him,  because  I knew  this  was 
the  way  he  was,  common  as  an  old  shoe,  back- 
woodsy,  uneducated,  yet  gentle  of  heart. 

Was  he  satirical  at  times?  I suppose  he  was,  but  satire 
is  a method  a writer  has  of  getting  a point  across  when  one 
will  listen  to  no  other  call.  I thought  the  method,  satire, 
was  legitimate.  Webster  says  that  satire  is  “sarcasm  used  to 
expose  vice  or  folly.”  Is  that  bad?  Anyway,  Seth  didn  t 
know  it  was  bad. 

Was  Seth  a hayseed?  Yes,  of  course,  a real  country  bump- 
kin. But  are  country  bumpkins  illegal?  If  Seth  would  have 
actually  existed,  what  would  we  good  Mennonites  have  done 
with  him?  Would  we  have  shoved  him  in  the  closet  and 
nailed  the  door  shut,  slipping  his  food  through  a slot,  deny- 
ing he  was  around?  I hope  not,  yet  the  trend  is  toward 
smoothness.  And  Seth  was  rough  on  all  edges.  I m not  sure 
we  could  have  ever  polished  him  up.  Somehow,  I feel  that 
Seth  would  have  stayed  like  he  was  regardless  of  how  many 
colleges  he  went  through.  I doubt  if  the  establishment  could 
have  changed  him. 

Did  Seth  have  it  “in”  for  our  colleges,  for  the  seminary? 
Actually,  no.  But  he  knew  that  a college  or  seminary  gradu- 
ate is  not  everything.  I wanted  Seth  to  speak  for  and  rep- 


resent the  uneducated  in  our  church,  those  good  solid  Chris- 
tians who  never  had  a chance  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  an 
education. 

Seth  represented  people  who  never  chaired 
committees,  who  never  had  their  names  on  a 
church  program,  who  were  never  listed  in  the 
Mennonite  Yearbook.  They  simply  supported  the 
institutions.  Is  that  using  satire?  I don’t  know. 

Ask  an  English  professor.  To  me  it  is  simply  say- 
ing something,  stating  a fact. 

Was  Seth  perfect?  Obviously  not.  He  made  mistakes  like 
any  Mennonite.  He  thought  wrongly  about  the  Holy  Spirit, 
about  New  Year’s  resolutions,  perhaps  other  things.  I did 
think  that  where  his  thinking  was  faulty,  it  was  obvious, 
and  no  one  would  be  led  astray.  I wish  that  we  could  see 
as  clearly  the  absurdity  of  some  of  our  own  thinking.  I in- 
clude myself. 

Was  our  hero  (or  villain)  overdrawn?  I suppose  so.  Most 
of  us  are  often  gross  characterizations  of  our  true  selves. 
We  are  a bit  unreal,  sometimes  showing  only  facades  of 
our  true  selves.  We  build  protective  shells  around  ourselves, 
become  hard  nuts  to  crack. 

If  Seth  was  overdrawn,  it  was  the  other  way.  He  was 
open.  And  openness  is  frightening.  So  Seth  scared  some  of 
us  a bit.  We  thought,  “What  is  the  church  coming  to?  What 
is  happening  to  the  Gospel  Herald ?”  Listen,  I created  Seth, 
but  he  became  somewhat  of  a Frankenstein  also  to  me.  He 
kicked  me  too,  and  when  your  own  dog  bites  you,  believe 
me,  it  hurts  a little  more. 

Seth,  like  his  producer,  was  a conservative.  He  did  not 
appreciate  all  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  So  he  questioned.  I thought  they  were  good  ques- 
tions, reasonable  questions.  And  I found  it  very  strange  that 
a number  of  the  brickbats  were  thrown  by  my  conservative 
friends.  Et  tu.  Brute.  That  “Brute”  is  not  satire;  it  is  Latin 
for  Brutus. 

Seth,  however,  was  not  a conservative  who  in- 
sisted that  things  go  only  his  way.  He  tried  to 
understand;  he  tried  to  adjust.  And  in  the  process 
he  learned  a few  things.  Seth  was  the  type  that 
could  accept  whiskers  back  into  the  church.  He 
may  have  moved  slowly,  but  he  moved.  He  was 
a progressive  conservative  Mennonite.  And  for  it, 
he  suffered.  He  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  lib- 
erals also.  Poor  Seth,  he  caught  it  from  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum. 
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There  came  a time  in  the  “Readers  Say”  column  when  I 
felt  that  Seth  was  being  pursued  by  a mob,  people  scream- 
ing, “Crucify  him,  crucify  him!”  I got  a little  paranoidal 
about  Seth  and  his  “Korner.”  When  people  talked  about 
him,  I felt  pain.  And  I thought  many  were  talking  about  him 
without  trying  to  understand  him  or  his  message. 

Seth  wanted  desperately  to  be  accepted.  And  by  some, 
he  was.  Thank  you  so  much  for  that  graciousness.  Seth, 
like  me,  perhaps  like  some  of  you,  was  a bit  hard  to  take 
at  times,  and  to  accept  him  meant  going  that  extra  mile. 
You  had  to  struggle  through  his  scribbling  to  understand 
him.  You  had  to  walk  in  his  shoes.  But  for  some  that  was 
too  hard,  perhaps  humiliating. 

Seth  wore  clodhoppers.  For  some,  the  language  must  be 
in  cliches,  in  familiar  phrases,  in  time-honored  and  hallowed 
words.  And  Seth  did  not  mouth  the  right  phrases.  He  was 
unlearned.  He  wanted  to  communicate,  but  he  never  took 
English  Composition  I,  let  alone  English  Composition  II.  Be- 
sides, to  communicate,  one  needs  a listener.  And  many  made 
up  their  minds  not  to  listen  to  Seth.  He  had  no  form  nor 
comeliness  that  we  should  desire  him.  As  you  can  see,  it 
was  time  for  me  to  close  out  Seth.  As  we  banish  Seth,  my 
paranoia  should  vanish. 

I regret  several  misunderstandings  about  Seth.  Seth  did 
not  mean  in  any  way  to  ridicule  or  cast  reflections  of  any 
kind  on  any  person  who  had  speech  problems,  difficulty  with 
the  English  language,  who  spoke  with  faulty  grammar.  Seth’s 
vernacular  was  such  for  two  reasons.  By  writing  a bit  dif- 
ferently, I thought  it  would  attract  readers.  It  both  did  and 
did  not. 

And  second,  I did  want  to  establish  at  least  a hypotheti- 
cal situation  which  permitted  the  church  to  hear  a word  from 
the  common  man.  And  since  we  are  closing  out  “Seth’s 
Korner,”  here,  again,  I failed.  Perhaps  Mennonites  are  not 
very  common  anymore. 

I regret  that  Seth  was  considered  a foe  of 
higher  education.  He  was  not;  neither  am  I.  I 
believe  in  education,  but  I do  not  believe  it  is 
the  church’s  salvation. 

The  salvation  of  the  church  is  based  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
enabling  us  to  see  Jesus  Christ  afresh.  I scarcely  feel  that 
such  a view  is  anti-college,  anti-seminary,  anti-anything. 
Instead,  I see  it  only  as  being  pro  Holy  Spirit.  Please  don’t 
try  to  find  any  satire  in  that.  I love  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I regret  the  stress  that  the  Seth  episode  placed  on  our 
editor.  He  is  a good  man;  let  us  not  blame  him.  Let  us  not 
cancel  our  subscriptions  to  the  Gospel  Herald.  Let  us  instead 
pray  for  our  editor.  You  can  pray  for  me  too.  Just  refer  to 
me  as  “Seth’s  creator.”  God  knows  me;  He  will  understand. 

How  do  I feel  personally  about  Seth’s  demise?  How  would 
you  feel  about  it  if  you  were  me?  I feel  sort  of  sad,  but  that 
is  all  right,  for  God  will  make  me  glad.  In  everything  we 
are  to  give  thanks. 


I can  still  smile,  laugh  at  myself,  not  be  angry.  Now  I 
know  how  Luke  Warm  felt.  At  least  I can  commiserate  with 
that  brother.  Perhaps  Luke  and  Seth  should  get  together, 
form  a small  society  of  people  who  have  been  banned  from 
the  Gospel  Herald.  It’s  a rather  exclusive  group.  By  such 
statements,  I am  laughing  at  myself,  not  at  you.  To  me 
that’s  important,  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  myself.  It  keeps  one 
healthy  in  a rather  disturbed  world. 

We  learned  from  Seth;  now  let’s  forget  about 
him.  Let’s  not  mourn  at  his  death;  let’s  not  re- 
joice at  his  death.  Let’s  think  about  ourselves,  our 
level  of  tolerance,  our  willingness  to  accept  the 
brother  who  disagrees  with  us. 

Let’s  think  about  the  right  for  all  to  speak,  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  going  to  the  brother  who  offends  us  and  coun- 
seling with  him.  Let’s  think  of  the  Mennonite  fellowship, 
what  is  good  for  it.  I submit  to  it;  I am  a part  of  “it”;  I 
thank  God  for  all  of  our  people.  I both  respect  and  would 
thank  those  people  who  spoke  their  piece  as  they  felt  led 
by  our  common  Lord.  I would  not  deny  your  right  to  do 
so;  we  need  to  hear  from  one  another. 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  I must  say.  Give  me  that 
right.  For  those  whom  I offended,  I sincerely  ask  your  for- 
giveness. I love  you,  please  love  me  back.  We  are  brethren. 

4$ 


Gospel  Measure 

I want  to  walk  along  the  road 
Described  as  strait  and  narrow. 

I want  to  do  the  things  I should 
If  Christ  were  here  tomorrow. 

I would  I could  this  day  be  found 
In  onlyChristlike  graces. 

I would  that  I could  place  a smile 
On  sad,  unhappy  faces. 

All  this  I’d  do  if  I could  view 
That  road  — with  compass  surety. 
But  who  can  guide  me  as  I try 
To  live  with  Christlike  purity? 

None  but  the  Christ  Himself  can  be: 
Compass,  road  map,  measure. 

I’ll  look  to  Thee,  Lord  God,  to  see 
How  best  to  give  Thee  pleasure. 

— Martha  Miller  Zimmerlv 
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Read  this  experience  told  by  a father  who  found  his  son  using  marijuana 


Son 

and 

By  John  Bergey  Grass 

As  I was  writing  out  the  monthly  checks  at  my  desk  in 
our  bedroom  my  fifteen-year-old  son  came  in  and  flopped 
himself  on  the  bed.  “I  saw  an  ad  in  the  paper  tonight  about 
a ski  sale  at  Mid  Valley  Sports  Store.”  My  remark  was  a 
questioning  “Oh!”  Our  fourteen-year-old  daughter  came  in 
and  also  flopped  herself  down  on  the  bed.  After  some  con- 
versation, I caught  a glimpse  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
that  he  was  tossing  a small  plastic  medicine  bottle  in  the 
air  and  catching  it. 

I really  had  a jolt,  although  I tried  not  to  show  any  vis- 
able  response.  Where  did  he  get  that  bottle?  In  it  was  one 
cigarette.  How  and  when  did  he  find  that?  It  suddenly  came 
to  me  that  it  had  fallen  out  of  my  briefcase  when  I had 
taken  some  books  out  that  morning.  Didn’t  he  realize  what 
it  was! 

A few  days  ago  I was  getting  dressed  after  everyone  else 
had  left  the  house.  I needed  a pair  of  shorts  and  every  once 
in  a while  mine  get  in  his  dresser  by  mistake.  Usually  I 
ask  him  to  get  them  for  me  because  I don’t  like  to  rummage 
through  his  things  if  he  is  not  there. 

As  I was  looking  in  his  drawer  I saw  a plastic  bag  full 
of  dried  green  stuff  and  a package  of  cigarette  papers.  There 
it  was!  Well,  I thought,  I can’t  escape  it;  the  issue  must  be 
faced  directly,  but  how.  We  had  had  numerous  discussions 
about  marijuana  and  he  had  defended  it  adamantly. 

I left  it  there  and  got  dressed.  The  next  day  I checked 
again  and  this  time  the  bag  was  gone  and  there  was  a box 
of  about  ten  rolled  cigarettes  in  it.  I carefully  took  one  and 
found  an  empty  plastic  medicine  bottle  in  the  kitchen  to  put 
it  in.  Then  I put  it  in  my  briefcase  to  have  a friend  of  mine 
at  the  criminology  department  check  it  out.  He  said  it  was 
a “weak”  type  of  grass. 

I was  still  trying  to  figure  out  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
him  now.  But  here  it  came  all  of  a sudden  as  he  was  toss- 
ing the  bottle  in  the  air  and  catching  it.  Sooner  or  later  he 
was  going  to  see  the  cigarette  in  it  and  realize  what  it  was. 
I asked  our  daughter  to  leave  the  room  because  I wanted  to 
discuss  a private  problem  with  her  brother.  About  that  time 

John  Bergev,  5435  E.  Griffith.  Fresno,  Calif.,  teaches  Psychiatric  Nursing  at 
Fresno  State  College  and  at  Kings  View  Hospital,  Reedley,  Calif.  He  works  much 
with  youth  on  drugs  and  his  wife,  who  is  a public  health  nurse,  works  with 
juvenile  delinquents. 


he  saw  the  cigarette.  I watched  him  intently. 

A weak  smile  came  across  his  face.  I said,  “You  realize 
what  that  is?” 

Slowly  he  said,  “Yes.” 

I explained  frankly  what  had  happened  and  that  I had  had 
no  intention  of  snooping  in  his  dresser.  He  began  to  get 
quite  defensive  and  said,  “Well,  I guess  you  are  going  to 
ground  me  for  a month  or  two  and  not  let  me  go  anywhere 
with  my  friends!”  I said  I was  trying  to  think  of  the  best 
way  to  help  him  realize  what  he  was  doing  to  himself. 

I reminded  him  that  just  last  week  about  two  blocks  from 
here  the  police  came  to  a house  and  took  four  young  fel- 
lows off  to  juvenile  hall  and  jail  for  having  and  using  mari- 
juana and  I do  not  want  that  to  happen  to  him  or  us  if  I 
can  help  it.  “I  believe  I can  face  the  possibility  of  coming  to 
juvenile  hall  and  seeing  you  there  and  dealing  with  the 
problem  if  it  occurs,  but  why  put  your  whole  life  and  record 
in  jeopardy  for  a few  cigarettes?  It’s  a heavy  penalty.” 

Again  I reviewed  with  him  the  fact  that  I believe  there 
will  be  definite  evidence  found  soon  that  marijuana  is  harm- 
ful — just  as  was  finally  found  about  regular  cigarettes.  He 
came  back  again  about  what  I was  going  to  do  to  punish  him. 

Here  it  was  very  loud  and  clear:  he  wanted  some  restric- 
tions, and  he  wanted  me  to  set  them.  There  have  been 
times  before  when  I have  asked  him  about  the  kind  of  pun- 
ishment should  he  have  when  some  act  needed  punishment, 
but  this  time  he  was  clearly  asking  for  it.  I said  he  was  to 
get  rid  of  all  that  stuff  at  once  and  promise  never  to  have 
any  of  it  in  our  house  again. 

Also  I asked  him  to  try  the  very  best  he  can  to  avoid 
using  it  anymore.  “I  don’t  expect  you  to  be  perfect,  but  you 
can  be  responsible.”  I enumerated  several  other  restrictions 
about  going  out  with  his  friends  and  visits  from  them  for  a 
period  of  time.  There  was  a noticeable  expression  of  relief 
on  his  face,  a complete  absence  of  any  defensiveness. 

We  went  over  the  details  again,  so  they  were  very  clear 
to  both  of  us.  He  asked  me  how  I wanted  him  to  get  rid 
of  the  stuff  and  I said,  “I  will  trust  you  to  do  it  the  best 
way  you  can.”  As  we  left  the  room  for  dinner  I put  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  said  I appreciated  the  fact  that  he 
stayed  with  me  for  the  whole  discussion  and  for  the  most 
part  was  quite  responsive  during  the  discussion. 

We  have  an  A.F.S.  student  from  Turkey  living  with  us 
this  year  who  is  a senior  at  the  same  high  school  with  our 
son.  He  believes  that  as  many  as  70  percent  of  the  students 
smoke  grass  at  least  some,  and  about  half  of  the  students 
use  it  often.  Parents  need  just  as  much  help  as  the  youth 
to  know  how  to  work  with  the  problem.  The  church  has 
done  little,  if  anything,  in  helping  the  parents  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  this  problem.  Some  of  the  facts  that  I feel  are 
helpful  to  know  are: 

1.  Marijuana  for  the  most  part  is  illegal  throughout  the 
world. 
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2.  It  definitely  alters  the  thinking  and  judgment  process 
— alteration  of  sensation,  time,  and  space  occurs. 

3.  It  is  for  self-pleasure,  used  as  a “crutch,”  and  leads  to 
psychological  dependence. 

4.  It  is  capable  of  distorting  reality  to  such  a degree  that 
for  the  susceptible  person,  a return  to  the  present  seems 
both  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

5.  The  susceptible  person  is  also  subject  to  both  sudden 
and  gradual  personality  changes.  Some  changes  are  long- 
lasting  and  difficult  to  reverse.  Some  are  true  psychotic 
breaks. 

6.  It  is  a “fun”  drug  for  most  people.  It  brings  about 
relaxation,  group  cohesiveness,  a mild  euphoria,  and  a dis- 
tortion of  reality. 

7.  The  United  Nations  has  published  a bibliography  of  over 
1,800  scientific  articles  which  testify  to  the  adverse  effects 
of  marijuana. 

Our  minds  and  bodies  are  given  to  us  once  and  they  are 
very  adaptable,  but  the  risks  are  great  when  chances  are 
taken. 


If  your  child 
is  school  age, 
you'd  better 
start  doing 
your drug 

homework. 


You'll  find  a simplified  cram  course  on 
drugs  in  the  Federal  source  book:  "Answers  to 
the  most  frequently  asked  questions  about  drug 
abuse." 

For  your  free  copy  send  in  the  coupon 

below. 


For  a copy  of  the  Federal  source  book : 

"Answers  to  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions  about  drug  abuse" 

write  to:  Drug  Abuse  Questions  and  Answers 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug 
Abuse  Information 
Box  1060 

Washington,  D C.  20013 

Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 


Mwfttsiiif  contrfcuted  for  0m  public  good  la  cooperation  with 
* 7 The  Advertising  Council  and  the  International  newspaper  Advertising  Executives 


China  Games 

By  Martin  E.  Marty 

Since  the  China  visit  has  been  overcovered  elsewhere,  we 
have  not  pestered  our  readers  with  much  comment  on  it, 
except  for  occasional  accents  on  religious  dimensions.  But 
now  that  it  is  over  and  we’ve  sifted  through  everything  in 
our  file  box,  one  modest  column  by  Arthur  Hoppe  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  stands  out  as  meriting  some  attention. 
I think  it  says  a lot  to  the  churches,  which  for  most  of  twen- 
ty centuries  have  jumped  on  their  side’s  bandwagon  or 
blessed  their  cannon  whenever  war  was  called  for.  Says 
Hoppe:  “Six  months  ago  I had  800  million  enemies  where 
now  I have  800  million  friends.  And  I am  angry.”  He  has 
seen  all  the  smiling  mass-media  images  of  Chinese  and 
American  officials,  comments  on  the  warmth  and  wit  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  like.  “That’s  fine,  I am  glad  to  have  800 
million  new  friends.”  He  thanks  Nixon  for  having  had  the 
courage  to  give  them  to  him.  “How  easy  it  all  was.” 

Now  comes  the  point  for  the  religious  world  to  stuff  away 
in  its  mental  file  for  the  next  time  around:  “Yet  for  20  years 
I have  been  taught  to  hate  and  fear  the  Chinese  people  and 
their  leaders.”  America  marched  into  Korea  and  Vietnam 
with  China-versus-America  hate  and  fear  in  mind.  “And  how 
easy  all  that  was,  too.”  Now,  overnight,  leaders  have  decid- 
ed we  should  be  friends  again,  “because  it  suits  their  pur- 
poses.” Each  has  some  international  and  some  domestic  polit- 
ical reasons  for  the  change.  Hoppe  is  glad  for  the  change, 
as  am  I.  But  can  it  all  be  so  painless? 

Hoppe:  “These  are  the  games  leaders  play:  containment, 
encirclement,  blocs,  splits  — the  fascinating  game  of  geopol- 
itics. And  being  leaders,  they  play  to  win.  I believe  they 
play  for  themselves  to  win — not  for  me.  For  if  I die  on 
some  unpronounceable  battlefield,  I have  lost  forever.  But 
they  have  only  lost  another  of  their  millions  of  pawns.  For 
them,  the  game  goes  on.”  However,  that  is  not  what  angers 
the  columnist.  “What  angers  me  is  how  easy  it  was.” 

How  easily  we  were  manipulated  into  hating  and  fearing 
when  it  served  national  leaders’  purposes!  How  easily 
they  maneuver  us  into  liking  and  admiring  others  when  it 
serves  political  purpose.  “So  I am  angry  with  myself.  OK, 
this  time  I’ll  play.  This  time  I’ll  give  and  accept  good  will 
and  friendship.  But  when  they  again  ask  for  my  hatred  and 
fear,  God  give  me  the  spirit  to  reject  their  games.  How  very 
hard  that  will  be.” 

So  the  religious  note  did  creep  in:  “God  give  me  the  spirit 
to  reject  their  games.”  I wonder  whether  we  should  not  now 
entertain  the  proposition  that  Christians  and  other  prophetic, 
religious  forces  should  automatically,  a priori,  instinctively, 
reflexively,  and  instantly  be  dissenters  against  hate-and- 
fear  crusades,  manipulations,  calls  for  battle,  international 
and  domestic  policies,  and  the  like.  Let  the  powers  that  be, 
ordained  of  God  and  all  that,  have  the  job  of  taking  a few 
years  to  convert  us  if  some  other  response  is  called  for.  Nev- 
er again,  never  again? 

From  CONTEXT.  Published  by  the  Thomas  More  Association,  180  North  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60601.  Used  by  permission. 
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Mission  in  St. 


Louis 

By  James  E.  Adams 


Throughout  its  400-year  history,  the  Mennonite  Church 
has  been  a small,  white,  rural  peace  church  noted  for  its 
sectlike  isolationism. 

Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  the  only  Mennonite  congre- 
gation in  the  St.  Louis  area,  is  small  and  does  its  share  of 
peacemaking. 

Unlike  most  other  Mennonite  churches  in  the  Midwest, 
however,  its  ministry  is  in  the  shadows  of  the  Pruitt-Igoe 
housing  development. 

Since  its  founding  15  years  ago,  the  church  has  drawn 
the  admiration  of  many  larger,  socially  conscious  churches 
for  its  support  of  black  neighborhood  programs,  particularly 
the  assistance  it  has  given  to  the  Jeff-Vander-Lou  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  church,  an  old,  three-story  house  at  2823  Dayton 
Street,  has  also  become  a kind  of  urban  mission  showcase 
for  the  country’s  other  85,000  Mennonites. 

Rev.  James  Lark,  a black  minister,  founded  the  congre- 
gation in  Pruitt-Igoe.  He  left  after  several  months  to  form 
other  urban  churches. 

His  successor  and  the  current  pastor  is  Rev.  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  forty-three  years  old.  He  reflected  on  the 
Bethesda  ministry  this  week  in  an  interview.  As  a farm  boy 
from  Zurich,  Ontario,  the  minister  noted  that  he  and  his 
wife  had  not  seen  many  blacks  or  even  cities  before  they 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  1957. 

But  to  both  black  and  white  who  have  rubbed  shoulders 
with  the  minister  over  the  years,  his  low-keyed  rural  in- 
stincts and  quiet  missionary  zeal  have  helped  create  an  in- 
ner-city church  whose  work  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  its 
material  resources. 

“I  believe  our  peace  tradition  means  much  more  than  re- 
fusing to  go  to  Vietnam,”  the  minister  said.  “It  means  doing 
something  about  the  human  destruction  going  on  along  Day- 
ton  Street  — destruction  through  poor  educational  opportu- 
nities or  through  poor  housing.” 

The  church’s  preaching  and  theology  are  evangelical. 
But  the  standoff  between  the  evangelical  and  social  action 
traditions  that  have  divided  dozens  of  Protestant  communities 
in  recent  years  has  been  transcended  at  Bethesda. 

The  essence  of  the  gospel,  he  says,  is  the  biblical  passage 
“to  proclaim  liberty  to  prisoners,  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to 
set  free  the  oppressed.” 


James  E.  Adams  is  religion  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  from  which 
the  article  is  reprinted. 


The  church  has  weekly  worship  services,  attracting  about 
ten  white  families  in  the  St.  Louis  area  who  have  Menno- 
nite backgrounds.  Most  of  its  fifty  black  families  are  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  church. 

On  weekdays,  the  church  is  more  of  a community  center 
for  preschool  and  adult  education  programs.  The  church’s 
4,000-volume  library  is  stronger  in  black-awareness  literature 
than  it  is  in  biblical  tracts. 

Bethesda  played  a key,  supportive  role  during  the  forma- 
tive stages  of  the  Jeff-Vander-Lou  Corporation,  whose 
many  achievements  include  the  rehabilitation  of  105  dwelling 
units. 

The  church’s  income  from  membership  contributions  aver- 
ages less  than  $10,000  a year.  But  over  the  past  three 
years  the  church  has  channeled  through  overall  Mennonite 
involvement  about  $221,000  in  funds  and  contributed  services. 

Some  volunteer  services  are  provided  by  Mennonites  from 
other  parts  of  the  Midwest  who  are  in  alternative  service 
because  of  their  conscientious  objector  status. 

A key  part  of  the  Mennonite  support  to  Jeff-Vander-Lou 
the  past  three  years  has  been  Cecil  Miller,  32.  Miller  is 
assistant  to  the  organization’s  director,  Macler  Shepard. 

Miller  and  his  wife,  Judy,  are  part  of  a group  of  young 
Mennonites  from  Hesston,  Kansas,  who  formed  Share,  Inc., 
in  1967.  The  group  believed  that  its  denomination  was  not 
providing  enough  options  for  urban  ministers,  and  that  it 
was  failing,  like  other  denominations,  to  sort  out  priorities 
quickly  enough. 

Through  Share,  Inc.,  the  Millers  have  worked  in  the  com- 
munity since  June  1968.  They  will  be  leaving  next  month 
to  run  a family  farm  in  the  Northeast  while  two  of  Miller’s 
brothers  are  doing  alternative  service. 

Bethesda  has  drawn  the  interest  of  other  Mennonite  com- 
munities. During  January  urban  sociology  students  from  the 
church’s  junior  college  at  Hesston  lived  and  worked  in  the 
community. 

Pastor  Schwartzentruber  has  outlined  the  church’s  involve- 
ment in  articles  for  Mennonite  publications  and  in  work- 
shops for  the  Mennonite  World  Conference. 

The  message  he  gives  to  his  own  denomination  and  to 
others  is  this:  “I  don’t  believe  a traditional  Sunday  church 
program  could  be  justified  for  us.  You  can  walk  in  20  min- 
utes every  Sunday  to  a dozen  traditional  churches  in  this 
area. 

“It’s  what  goes  on  during  the  weekdays  that  makes  the 
difference.”  .£“1 
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BGNG  BUILT  TOGGTHGR 

MISSION 


HARRISONBURG,  VA  - JUNE  30-JULY  2 


7Q 


HESSTON.  KS- JULY  7 ! 


May  1,  1972 


Pastors 

Mennonite  Congregations 
Canada  and  United  States 

Dear  Brother: 

Enclosed  is  your  supply  of  church  bulletin  inserts  calling  your 
flock’s  attention  to  Mission  72  Harrisonburg  and  Hesston  this 
summer.  Please  see  that  your  congregation  has  them  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

This  year  is  not  the  end  of  an  old  era  nor  yet  the  beginning  of 
the  new  as  far  as  these  annual  church-wide  mission  meetings  are 
concerned.  Yet  it  will  partake  of  both.  The  meeting  is  intended 
for  families  - parents,  youth,  children.  It  will  focus  on  an 
experiential  study  of  Ephesians  around  the  theme  of  “Being 
Built  Together’*  from  Ephesians  2:22. 

Our  Lord  said,  “By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  for  one  another.'*  This  is  the  “mark 
of  the  Christian’’  which  authenticates  and  validates  our  witness. 
Mission  72  will  hopefully  provide  an  opportunity  for  building 
Christian  love  and  brotherhood  as  well  as  Christian  witness. 

You  have  encouraged  attendance  at  Probe  72.  We  hope  you  will 
encourage  attendance  at  Mission  72.  Plan  now  to  use  David 
Augsburger's  Communicating  Good  News  for  the  fall  mission  study. 
All  of  us  will  be  thinking  hard  about  how  our  congregations  are 
going  to  use  the  opportunities  of  Key  73.  All  these  should  get 
us  all  on  board  for  that  year  of  Christian  witness  in  our  two 
countries . 

Please  pray  with  us  to  that  end. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Chairman 
Mission  72  Program  Committee 

rb 


Enclosed  is  also  a set  of  church  bulletin  announcements  prepared 
by  the  Harrisonburg  local  arrangements  committee  for  adaptation 
and  use  in  your  bulletins  from  time  to  time. 


Is  Amnesty  the  Word? 


The  following  is  a statement  of  J.  Patrick  Cook, 
coordinator,  Winnipeg  Committee  to  Assist  War 
Objectors  to  the  Peace  Section,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  March  17,  1972. 

We  must  first  emphasize  that  we  are  here  today  not  be- 
cause we  have  chosen  to  make  our  return  to  the  U.S.  a 
topic  of  public  discussion.  We  went  into  exile  because  of  a 
war  we  then  thought  and  continue  to  think  immoral  and 
illegal,  and  that  war  still  goes  on.  Before  any  substantive 
reconciliation  of  the  many  tragic  wrongs  of  the  Indochinese 
war  can  occur,  there  has  to  be  a genuine  U.S.  commitment 
to  end  the  war.  Our  exile  will  go  on  at  least  until  the 
American  war  in  Indochina  finally  and  totally  ends.  Am- 
nesty is  a postwar  issue,  still  awaiting  a postwar  era. 

Yet  the  issue  of  granting  an  amnesty  to  some  of  the  war 
victims  has  been  raised  and  it  would  be  ludicrous  not  to 
discuss  it.  It  is  an  issue  without  our  urging,  but  it  is  an 
issue  that  involves  our  lives.  We  feel  it  is  necessary  to  have 
our  say. 

The  refugee  movement  to  Canada  these  past  eight  war 
years  has  been  primarily  a human  response  to  the  inhuman 
destruction  of  Indochina  and  to  a society  that  has  allowed 
such  destruction  to  go  on.  Men  and  women  of  our  genera- 
tion, brought  up  believing  in  the  United  States  as  the  de- 
fender of  freedom,  could  see  no  connection  between  that 
heritage  and  the  realities  of  fire  and  death  unleashed  on  the 
innocent  people  of  Indochina. 

Nor  has  this  war  limited  itself  to  destroying 
societies  in  Indochina.  It  has  very  nearly  destroyed 
the  American  society.  U.S.  involvement  in  Indo- 
china has  alienated  thousands  of  people  and  has 
created  grievous  differences  within  the  country 
that  have  torn  asunder  the  American  dream. 

This  American  dream  that  we  were  all  weaned  on  was 
exploded  over  Hanoi  in  1967  and  continues  to  explode  daily 
over  all  of  Indochina.  Those  of  us  who  chose  exile  were 
adamantly  refusing  to  lend  our  bodies  and  souls  to  the  in- 
human acts  of  our  countrymen.  We  were  also  declining  to 
accept  punishment  in  prison  for  positions  regarding  the  war 
that  the  Pentagon  Papers  now  substantiate  and  to  which 
the  Gallup  Polls  indicate  the  majority  of  the  country  now 
subscribes. 


Our  “premature  morality”  awakened  the  conscience  of  a 
nation.  Why  should  we  be  considered  criminals  for  thinking 
then  what  everyone  thinks  now? 

In  Canada  we  have  viewed  the  development 
and  discussion  of  the  amnesty  issue  with  deep 
concern.  There  is  a wide  consensus  that  the  word 
“amnesty”  itself  is  inherently  problematic.  It  im- 
plies forgiveness  and  we  cannot  be  forgiven  for 
taking  morally  correct  stands  against  the  immoral 
acts  of  our  government.  The  term  stems  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  forgetfulness  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  forget,  nor  should  the  United  States  for- 
get the  circumstances  which  forced  us  into  our 
exile. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  present  intensity  of  dis- 
cussion over  amnesty  in  the  United  States  will  end  after 
the  Presidential  election.  We  see  ourselves  being  used  as 
pawns  in  a political  game.  We  see  the  issue  being  used  by 
some  politicians  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  American  war 
guilt,  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  newly  enfranchised  youth,  and 
to  give  the  false  impression  that  the  war  is  winding  down. 

We  see  the  American  news  media  portraying  the  exile 
community  as  being  composed  of  sad,  lonely,  misguided 
youth  who  made  a mistake  and  are  crying  at  the  border 
to  return;  and  that  the  United  States,  being  all-powerful 
and  forgiving,  is  now  in  a position  to  show  its  paternal  con- 
cern for  its  erring  sons. 

We  resent  the  fact  that  some  people  may  be  using  us 
for  personal  gain  and  that  others  are  definitely  presenting 
an  erroneous  portrayal.  Also,  we  fear  that  in  the  process 
of  being  used,  one  of  the  current  amnesty  proposals  might 
be  passed. 

The  bills  of  Senator  Taft  and  Representative  Koch 
are  not  at  all  what  anyone  interested  in  a just 
reconciliation  would  seek.  Both  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  pacify  the  American  people,  to  rid  them 
of  their  guilt  for  this  brutal  war,  and  to  wash 
Indochina  from  the  American  conscience.  They 
also  include  a punitive  string  called  alternative 
service  as  a condition  for  our  return  and  they 
exclude  military  deserters  who  comprise  the  ma- 
jority of  the  exile  community  in  Canada.  If  dis- 
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cussion  does  nothing  more  than  kill  these  inept 
bills,  it  will  have  been  worthwhile. 

If  there  is  a sincere  commitment  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment to  deal  realistically  with  developing  an  amnesty  pro- 
posal, they  must  first  have  a thorough  understanding  of 
the  phenomenon.  To  date,  most  elected  representatives  have 
illustrated  that  they  have  an  appalling  ignorance  of  the 
phenomenon  and  the  possible  encompassing,  constructive 
solutions. 

There  are  at  least  70,000  to  100,000  young  American 
men  in  Canada.  There  are  hundreds  of  others  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  Some  500  men  are  held  in  the  fed- 
eral prisons  for  resisting  the  draft,  and  about  3,000  have 
already  finished  their  terms,  branded  for  life  as  felons. 

At  least  5,000  men  are  held  in  military  stockades  in  the 
U.S.  or  abroad,  for  offenses  committed  against  the  military’s 
code  of  “injustice,”  and  another  4,500  are  confined  while 
awaiting  trial.  Approximately  537,000  men  have  been  dis- 
charged less  than  honorably  during  the  long  anguished  years 
of  the  Indochinese  war.  Any  amnesty  that  is  to  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  nation  and  the  victims  of  the  war  must  be  ex- 
tended broadly  to  include  all  of  the  classes  referred  to. 

Since  the  majority  of  these  men  are  deserters  or  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  military,  an  amnesty  proposal  must 
incorporate  provisions  that  will  enable  them  to  easily  re- 
gain their  civil  liberties. 

An  amnesty  that  would  cover  only  draft-evad- 
ers would  only  compound  the  inequities  already 
visited  on  our  generation  by  the  war  and  the 
draft.  Yet,  there  appears  to  be  a gross  miscon- 
ception that  deserters  have  less  morality  and  their 
motives  are  less  genuine  and  more  suspect  than 
the  motives  of  their  civilian  peers. 

Being  in  the  military  in  no  way  disqualifies  a man  from 
being  morally  repelled  by  the  inhumanities  of  this  war.  In  a 
sense,  the  repulsion  is  heightened  by  being  an  unwilling 
member  of  the  killing  machine.  A deserter’s  decision  to 
leave  is  often  more  difficult  and  based  on  a greater  struggle 
with  his  conscience.  He  cannot  reflect  on  his  decision  from 
a relative  position  of  ease  and  he  is  in  a hostile  environ- 
ment, where  he  can  obtain  very  little  support. 

When  he  makes  his  decision  to  leave,  based  on  his  “gut- 
level”  feelings  and  education,  his  motives  can  only  be  re- 
spected, not  questioned.  The  only  real  difference  then  be- 
tween deserters  and  draft-evaders  is  a matter  of  when  they 
became  aware  of  their  moral  opposition.  What  possible 
rationale  could  there  be  for  legislation  which  reduces  a 
grave  matter  of  morality  and  conscience  to  a mere  matter 
of  timing? 


What  we  would  seek  is  a totally  non-punitive 
restoration  of  our  civil  liberties.  This  type  of  leg- 
islation would  be  plenary  without  any  case-by- 
case  examination  of  motives.  That  would  turn  the 
amnesty  issue  right  side  up  by  removing  the  in- 
dignity of  having  to  accept  forgiveness  and  puni- 
tive service.  Also,  it  would  apply  to  everyone  and 
would  allow  each  individual  maximum  freedom  to 
stay  in  Canada  or  to  return  to  the  country  which 
had  no  room  for  him. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  American  people  to  brand  the  continuing  war  in  In- 
dochina as  immoral  and  to  deal  with  the  destruction  it  has 
vrought  not  only  in  Indochina,  but  also  in  America.  There- 
after, it  would  be  patently  dishonest  to  continue  prosecuting 
those  Americans  who  knew  this  painful  reality  years  ago.  ^ 

Prayer  in  a City  Park 

i sit 

in  the  warmth 
of  your  sunshine 
and  your  love 

why  is  it 
easier 

to  talk  about 
your  sunshine 
than  of  your  love. 

that  is  what 
i really  want 
to  talk  about 
father 

maybe  when 
i have  talked 
about  your  love 
as  often  as 
i have  discussed 
the  weather 
the  words  will  come 
more 
readily 

— Mil  Miller 
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"As  I See  It" 


Put  Your  Money 
Where  Your  Mouth  Is 

Readers  are  urged  to  submit  material  on  any  issue  for  this  column.  Maximum 
400  words. 

This  phrase  is  commonly  used  in  gambling  circles  (of  which 
i at  one  time  had  no  little  experience)  by  horse  betters,  card 
players,  and  the  like.  When  on  occasion,  as  often  happens  in 
this  fraternity,  a “sport”  would  “tout”  a certain  horse,  or 
extol  the  supposed  strength  of  a poker  hand,  the  challenge 
would  come  forth,  “Put  your  money  where  your  mouth  is.” 
This  was  meant  to  elicit  a cash  investment  (wager)  to  equal 
his  faith  in  said  horse  or  “two  pairs,  back  to  back.” 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  increase  your  knowledge  of 
the  gamblers’  vocabulary.  I use  this  phrase  in  relation  to 
one  of  our  Mennonite  commitments,  and  I do  not  want  you 
to  think  that  it  is  original.  However,  the  manner  in  which  I 
use  it  has  pretty  much  the  same  meaning. 

First,  let  me  explain  that  I am  not  a “fifth-  or  sixth-gen- 
eration Mennonite.”  I am  a first-generation  Christian,  who 
is  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church  (adopted,  if  you  will). 
I did  not  begin  my  Christian  life  as  a Mennonite:  so  I am 
one  not  by  birth,  but  by  explicit  choice,  because  this  is 
where  I believe  God  led  me.  I believe  I have  the  right 
(perhaps  obligation)  to  share  with  you  the  following  concern. 

We  Mennonites  have  been  touting  this  “Minority  Minis- 
tries,” “Compassion  Fund,”  “brotherhood,”  and  “fellowship” 
for  some  time  now.  (I  am  concerned  about  other  things  re- 
garding fellowship,  but  that’s  another  article.)  When  I try  to 
balance  these,  I become  concerned.  As  Brother  Warner  Jack- 
son  pointed  out  in  Gospel  Herald,  March  14,  1972,  we  as  a 
“brotherhood”  have  broken  our  promise  to  our  Minority 
Ministries  Council.  We  promised  $6  per  year  per  member  in 
1971.  Due  to  our  failure  to  keep  that  promise,  the  council 
had  a deficit.  Also  due  to  our  failure,  the  Mission  Board 
has  had  to  drop  the  allotted  amount  for  this  year  to  $3  per 
member. 

Now  this  was  to  have  been  over  and  above  our  normal 
congregational  giving,  a Compassion  Fund.  I believe  we 
need  Minority  Ministries  Council.  I do  not  believe  we  need 
Compassion  Fund. 

The  caption  at  the  bottom  of  page  243,  Gospel  Herald, 
March  14,  1972,  states  there  are  75  Mennonite  minority 
congregations,  totaling  3,100  members.  These  are  Mennonites 
reaching  out  in  non-Christian  minority  communities.  To  me 
they  are  missionaries  of  our  church  trying  to  be  relevant 
in  the  eye  of  the  great  social  storm  that  exists  in  our  land. 
They  do  not  operate  from  the  affluent  base  that  most  of  our 
congregations  do.  Our  brothers  have  called  our  attention  to 


Bert  R.  Sternal,  Jr.,  is  from  122  North  Lewis  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


their  needs.  Our  “majority”  leaders  have  called  our  attention 
to  their  needs.  Brotherhood?  We  have  NOT  met  our  brothers 
needs l 

If  Minority  Ministries  Council  is  valid  (I  believe  it  is),  then 
it  ought  to  be  funded  as  an  equal  program  of  our  church, 
supported  directly  from  the  budget.  The  Compassion  Fund 
seems  to  imply  charity,  not  full  support.  Should  any  program 
in  our  church  have  to  depend  on  our  charity?  To  me  brother 
means  family.  I support  my  family  with  the  funds  they  need. 
I do  not  give  my  family  charity. 

I suggest  that  we  direct  our  leadership  to  allow  Minority 
Ministries  Council  full  status  in  our  family  and  fund  it  di- 
rectly from  the  budget  according  to  its  needs.  I further  sug- 
gest that  to  meet  the  immediate  needs,  those  of  us  who  did 
not  do  so,  now  give  the  $6  we  promised  last  year  and  the 
$3  drop  in  allotment  this  year.  I suggest  that  we  designate 
this  right  away,  either  along  with  our  regular  congregational 
tithe  or  direct  to  the  Mission  Board.  Brotherhood?  “Put  your 
money  where  your  mouth  is.”  — Bert  R.  Sternal,  Jr. 


Gossip 

Gossip  is  the  fine  art  of  saying  nothing  and  leaving 
nothing  unsaid.  A gossiper  is  someone  who  talks  too  much 
about  others.  A bore  is  someone  who  talks  too  much  about 
himself.  A wise  man  is  someone  who  talks  little  but  says 
much.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  it  takes  a baby  approximately 
two  years  to  learn  to  talk,  and  some  sixty  to  ninety 
years  to  learn  to  keep  quiet? 

Gossip  has  been  cataloged  in  about  three  types.  First,  the 
vest  button  type  — always  popping  off.  Second,  the 
vacuum  type  — always  picking  up  dirt.  Third,  the  liniment 
type  — always  rubbing  it  in.  Gossip  is  not  saying  nice  things 
that  you  know  about  people.  It  is  not  gossip  to  relate  a bit 
of  news  if  we  do  not  color  it  with  our  own  critical  opinion. 

Gossip  is  repeating  rumors  whose  truth  we  have  not  in- 
vestigated. It  is  criticizing  others  behind  their  backs.  It  is 
usually  a person  with  a cold  heart  and  a sharp  tongue.  It 
may  even  be  passing  on  unfavorable  truth.  Unfavorable 
truths  have  a way  of  growing  until  someone’s  reputation  is 
ruined. 

Gossiping  and  lying  usually  go  together.  Gossip  is  making 
a mountain  out  of  a molehill  by  piling  on  dirt.  People  who 
tell  everything  they  know,  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  they  only 
stopped  there,  since  they  usually  don’t  know  much.  Gossip 
is  a sure  symptom  of  an  empty  mind.  Gossip  is  just  a mat- 
ter of  letting  the  chat  out  of  the  bag.  Talk  about  me  as 
much  as  you  like,  about  my  faults,  about  my  weaknesses, 
but  only  to  God.  — Christian  E.  Charles. 
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Adventure  in  Listening 

By  Moses  Slabaugh 


Americans  are  great  talkers,  but  poor  listeners.  Mennonite 
preachers  are  especially  adept  at  hortatory  preaching  — “re- 
prove, rebuke,  exhort.”  We  seem  to  be  very  directive  in  our 
counseling,  giving  advice  and  forgetting  it  takes  more  wisdom 
to  accept  advice  than  it  does  to  give  it. 

We  emphasize  creativity,  genius,  talent,  invention,  pro- 
ductivity, success,  but  have  little  time  for  listening,  for  being, 
for  developing  an  inner  calm  system  of  our  own  or  that  of 
another.  We  are  more  eager  to  give  speeches  than  listen  to 
them.  There  is  a mood,  today,  to  “speak  out”  “to  protest,” 
to  lobby  to  sound  off. 

Schools  and  colleges  used  to  teach  what  they  called  “rhet- 
oric.” The  late  M.  T.  Brackbill  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
taught  speech.  His  favorite  illustration  of  how  not  to  use 
wooden  gestures  in  speech  was  the  account  of  the  pastor  who 
was  exhorting  from  the  pulpit  and  quoting  the  old  hymn, 
“When  the  Roll  Is  Called  Up  Yonder.”  The  pastor  pointed 
his  finger  up  and  said  with  emphasis  “When  the  Roll  Is 
Called  Up  Yonder”  and  then  pointed  down  with  a cres- 
cendo on  the  last  words  (I’ll  be  there).  There  are  also  many 
casualties  on  the  listening  end  of  communication  as  there 
are  on  the  speaking  end. 

It  probably  doesn’t  occur  to  most  of  us  that 
we  have  two  ears  and  one  mouth.  Our  mouth 
was  made  to  shut,  but  our  ears  were  not.  While 
we  talk  we  learn  nothing,  just  repeat  what  is  on 
our  little  record.  So  when  we  hold  a conversation, 
it  is  a good  idea  to  let  it  go  sometimes.  A good 
listener  is  better  than  a good  conversationalist. 

Someone  has  figured  out  there  are  six  persons  present 
in  a conversation.  What  each  person  said  makes  two.  What 
each  person  understood  the  other  person  to  say,  two;  and 
what  each  person  meant  to  say  makes  two.  So  it’s  important 
to  put  our  words  on  target.  And  it’s  good  practice  to  play 
back  what  you  thought  you  heard.  Just  say,  “I  understand 
you  to  say.  . . .”  It’s  surprising  how  communication  misses 
the  target. 

Listening  is  very  important.  Jesus  pointed  to  the  problem. 
“Hearing  they  hear  not  and  seeing  they  see  not.”  He  said, 
If  you  have  ears  to  hear,  listen.”  Our  culture  bombards  us 
with  words,  words,  words!  Some  frail  personalities  get  con- 
fused in  this  cross  fire  of  words  and  become  mentally  ill.  We 
send  them  to  a psychiatrist  and  what  does  he  do?  He  lis- 
tens to  them. 

Moses  Slabaugh,  1542  College  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  pastor  of  the  Lin- 
dale  Mennonite  Church  and  editor  of  Missionary  Light. 


Every  man  has  a holy  of  holies.  What  goes  on  within 
that  holy  of  holies  counts.  The  lady  with  the  issue  of  blood 
(Mt.  9:21)  “said  within  herself,  if  I may  but  touch  his  gar- 
ment, I shall  be  whole.”  Jesus  was  a listener  and  got  her 
message.  He  heard  people  and  saw  them  as  sheep  without 
a listening  shepherd. 

If  we  could  but  listen  to  the  inner  cry  of  those 
around  us,  we  too  would  be  “moved  with  com- 
passion.” Jesus  did  preach  some  great  sermons, 
but  basically  His  work  was  listening  and  accepting 
people. 

The  world  of  nonverbal  communication  is  very  real.  A 
man  married  25  years  understands  every  word  his  wife  isn’t 
saying.  The  woman  who  broke  the  alabaster  box  of  very 
precious  ointment  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  (Mt.  26: 
7)  didn’t  say  a single  word.  But  Jesus  was  listening  and  said 
her  act  was  so  significant  it  should  be  told  wherever  the  gos- 
pel is  preached.  We  would  do  well  to  begin  an  adventure  in 
listening.  We  might  be  able  to  tune  in  on  our  brother’s  holy 
of  holies. 

But  we  go  on  with  a full  head  of  steam,  telling  people 
off,  and  giving  a piece  of  our  mind.  We  nag  yak,  and  gos- 
sip. We  “watch”  TV.  We  “hear”  a sermon,  we  “see”  the 
ball  game.  When  do  we  listen? 

The  listening  capacity  is  great.  The  average  speaking 
speed  is  about  125  words  per  minute,  but  somebody  figured 
the  thinking  speed  from  400  to  500  words  per  minute.  What 
a thought  explosion  there  could  be  in  church,  if  the  pastor 
puts  his  words  on  target  and  stayed  on  the  subject!  Surely 
he  is  leading  a train  of  thought. 

Man  is  the  noisiest  and  most  polluting  creature  there  is. 
And  to  man  noise  is  more  adventurous  than  listening.  Ani- 
mals are  noisy  according  to  their  security.  The  poor  rabbit 
doesn’t  make  much  noise.  He  knows  better,  but  monkeys 
and  blue  jays  have  more  security  and  can  be  more  vocal. 
Man  is  guilty  of  noise  pollution  to  the  point  where  laws  are 
necessary  to  stop  it.  It’s  just  another  case  where  man  isn’t 
listening  to  his  own  environment. 

President  Nixon  in  his  inaugural  address  made  a plea  that 
we  listen  to  each  other  and  stop  shouting.  Every  political 
group  claims  to  have  the  answers  to  our  American  problems. 
We  just  might  find  a solution  if  we  listened. 

What  are  people  saying  today?  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  What  does  our  world  hear  about  Jesus  Christ?  What 
are  youth  trying  so  desperately  to  tell  their  elders?  What 
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are  the  senior  citizens  saying  within?  Maybe  Jesus  had  an 
answer  when  He  said,  “Shut  thy  door  and  pray  in  secret.” 

Put  it  down:  people  don’t  need  your  advice. 
They  need  you.  Jesus  did  not  give  a lot  of  ad- 
vice. He  gave  Himself.  Counseling  is  two  people 
working  at  one  problem  and  the  interruption  of 
questions  and  comments  only  hinders  communica- 


tion when  some  person  opens  the  inner  door.  Just 
listen! 

Wonder  what  God  thinks  of  our  vocal  ways.  We  treat  Him 
like  a bellhop.  One  woman  said,  “I  pray  anytime  and  God 
is  always  there  and  hears  me.”  Very  good,  but  is  this  wom- 
an ready  to  listen  to  God  anytime?  God  just  might  have  a 
few  things  to  share  with  us  if  we  could  listen.  ^ 


Items  and  Comments 


Radio  station  WIOD  has  jumped  from 
sixth  to  first  among  area  stations  in 
number  of  listeners  during  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning hours,  according  to  surveys  taken  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Station  officials  attribute  the  rapid  climb 
in  the  ratings  to  one  change  in  pro- 
gramming: addition  of  “The  John  Huffman 
Program.” 

Mr.  Huffman,  pastor  of  the  Key  Biscayne 
Presbyterian  Church,  often  attended  by 
President  Nixon  when  he  is  at  the  Florida 
White  House,  hosts  an  open-phone  talk  show 
in  which  he  chats  with  20  to  40  callers 
each  Sunday  night. 

Originally  a two-hour  program,  running 
from  11:00  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m.,  station 
manager  Elliott  “Biggie”  Nevins  gave  Mr. 
Huffman  the  10:00  to  11:00  p.m.  hour  also 
because  of  overwhelming  response. 

If  you  don’t  call  during  the  first  20 
minutes  of  the  show,  chances  are  slim 
that  Mr.  Huffman  will  get  to  you  and  your 
problem  that  night.  He  receives  anywhere 
from  50-70  calls  on  the  10  incoming  phone 
lines  before  the  equipment  jams  up  beyond 
hope. 

While  a majority  of  the  callers  are  women 
over  50  years  of  age,  the  next  largest  group 
is  young  people  from  15  to  25. 

He  conducts  the  program  from  an  ex- 
plicitly Christian  point  of  view.  He  declares 
first  off,  “I’m  a Christian,  and  I believe 
Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

“I  get  a lot  of  reaction  just  from  that 
statement,”  he  reports. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  state,  “I  accept 
the  Bible  in  its  totality  as  the  authoritative 
Word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  for 
faith  and  practice,  and  all  that  I have  to 
know  about  God  for  Him  to  live  in  my 
life.” 


Life  should  not  be  prolonged  artificially 
against  the  wishes  of  a terminally  ill 
patient,  according  to  8 of  10  area  resi- 
dents questioned  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  s 
Metro  Poll. 

If  he  can  no  longer  make  that  decision 
himself,  the  consensus  is  that  his  family 
should  be  permitted  to  make  it. 

“I  watched  my  husband  go  through  a long 
terminal  cancer  situation,”  explained  an 


elderly  Minneapolis  woman,  “and  I 
would  say  definitely  yes.” 

“Prolonged  illness  and  suffering  cause 
hardship  for  all,  and  no  one  should  have 
to  continue  to  live  on  as  a vegetable,”  a 
30-year-old  Minneapolis  woman  commented. 

© o © 

Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D.-Minn.) 
said  that  if  he  were  President,  he  would 
devise  a plan  for  federal  aid  to  parochial 
school  students  that  would  be  constitutional. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  the  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  commented,  “This 
is  a very  difficult  and  ticklish  one  under 
the  Constitution.  But  I believe  we  ought 
to  be  a bit  ingenious.  And  I think  we  can 
be.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  G.I.  Bill  provides 
aid  for  veterans  who  attend  church-owned 
and  operated  colleges. 

“Under  the  G.I.  Bill,”  Mr.  Humphrey 
said,  “you  can  go  to  Bethel  College  in 
Saint  Paul  (Minn.),  which  is  a Lutheran 
school,  and  pray  in  the  chapel  and  still 
get  federal  aid  to  education  if  you’re  a G.I., 
a veteran  from  one  of  the  wars.  Now 
what  makes  it  different  for  a child?” 


Some  130  U.S.  Protestant  missionaries  in 
India  have  accused  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion of  selling  out  American  democratic 
ideals  in  its  policies  on  Bangladesh. 

The  interdenominational  group  charged 
that  when  East  Pakistan  (now  Bangladesh) 
was  trying  to  escape  “oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation,” the  U.S.  supported  the  “anti- 
democratic forces”  of  West  Pakistan. 

Addressed  to  “Dear  Fellow  Americans,” 
the  5,600-word  statement  was  received  and 
released  by  the  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions.  It  criticizes  American  policy  on 
India  and  Pakistan  for  the  past  20  years, 
and  focuses  particularly  on  the  Bangladesh 
issue. 

The  missionaries  signing  the  letters  are 
on  assignment  by  eight  denominations:  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  the  American 
Baptist  Convention,  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  the  Lutheran 


Church-Missouri  Synod,  and  the  Assembly 
of  God. 

Mission  Board  executives  in  New  York 

said  they  knew  of  no  other  occasion  when 

missionaries  representing  so  many  churches 

had  joined  in  a public  statement. 

© © © 

For  years  alcohol  has  been  by  far  the 
major  social  problem  in  the  U.S.,  as 
we  have  often  reported,  while  much  pressure 
has  been  kept  on  the  public  to  think  other- 
wise. The  emphasis  has  been  on  drugs,  with 
500,000  addicts  highlighted  as  the  greatest 
menace.  A recent  Federal  study  strongly  re- 
affirms alcohol’s  prime  place,  with  an 
estimate  of  9 million  alcoholics  and  48  per- 
cent of  all  arrests  made  annually  caused  by 
its  use.  The  same  with  fully  half  of  the  56,- 
000  traffic  deaths.  The  cost  to  our  society 
from  alcoholism  is  estimated  at  $15  billion 
each  year,  with  the  income  to  the  liquor 
industry  about  $18  billion. 

A Federal  report  on  narcotics  also  re- 
leased recently,  while  urging  a stronger 
enforcement  policy  on  hard  drugs,  mini- 
mized the  harmful  effects  of  marijuana 
and  recommended  easing  of  the  legal 
penalties.  An  example  of  the  way  this  sub- 
ject is  warped  by  politics,  however,  was 
provided  by  President  Nixon  when  he  made 
loud  demands,  as  these  reports  were  re- 
leased, for  stricter  law  enforcement  on 
drugs  but  made  no  mention  of  alcohol. 

o o o 

The  planning  necessary  for  “Expo  ’72,”  a 
student  congress  on  evangelism  set  for  Dallas 
in  June,  is  tantamount  to  the  work  to 
move  the  whole  population  of  Camden,  N.J., 
to  Philadelphia  for  a week. 

Space  must  be  found  for  at  least  75,000 
out-of-towners  expected  at  the  five-day 
event,  June  12-17,  and  meeting  space  for 
100,000  (about  25,000  from  the  Dallas  area 
alone).  Plans  also  must  be  made  for  a 
closing  program  expected  to  draw  250,000. 

The  staff  of  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ, 
sponsor  of  the  conference,  faces  a major 
chore.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons 
are  handling  the  reservations,  coming  from 
individuals  and  groups  from  many  countries. 
As  of  early  April,  40,000  registrations 
had  been  processed. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Overseas  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Mission  Board 


The  Nigeria  Mennonite  Church  reports 
a membership  of  more  than  five  thousand 
persons  in  fifty  congregations,  said  Wilbert 
Shenk  to  the  Overseas  Committee  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  at  its  quarterly 
meeting.  Held  Apr.  25  and  26,  the 
sessions  dealt  primarily  with  program  re- 
view and  projection.  Reports  from  field 
personnel  were  reviewed. 

Shenk,  and  his  wife,  Juanita,  returned 
on  Apr.  22  from  a month-long  administra- 
tive visit  to  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast, 
and  Europe.  He  reported  signs  of  growing 
stability  and  strength  in  the  Nigeria 
Mennonite  Church.  Two  additional  pastors 
are  being  ordained. 

The  B.  Charles  Hostetters  are  finding 
much  challenge  in  their  work  with  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura),  although  the 
school  does  not  yet  have  its  own  facilities. 
Congregations  of  the  one-million-member 
church  are  now  beginning  to  give  financial 
sponsorship  to  their  students. 

In  Ghana  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
several  younger  men  in  training  and  the 
membership  is  growing.  Several  of  the 
Mennonite  missionaries  are  giving  part- 
time  assistance  to  teaching  in  the  Good 
News  Training  Institute  in  Accra  — a 
school  serving  some  dozen  independent 
African  church  groups.  The  Mennonite 
Overseas  Missions  Associates  have  also 
contributed  significantly  in  the  agricultural 
program  in  Northeast  Ghana. 

The  Christ  Church  (Harrist)  in  Ivory 
Coast  warmly  received  the  Shenks  and 
Willard  Roth,  from  Ghana,  and  have  official- 
ly requested  assistance  in  staffing  schools 
they  plan  to  open.  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  has  agreed  to  provide  staff  assis- 
tance when  the  Christ  Church  is  ready. 

In  Paris,  Belgium,  and  London  the  work 
with  students,  congregations,  and  shel- 
tered workshop  continues  on  a steady 
course.  The  Rixensart  congregation  in 
Belgium  is  seeking  a pastor  after  the 
David  Shanks  work  themselves  out  of  their 
present  assignment  by  the  end  of  their  term 
next  year. 

The  committee  heard  a financial  report 
from  James  Kratz,  associate  secretary  for 
overseas  missions.  The  overseas  division 
closed  the  fiscal  year  with  spending  $20,000 
under  budget.  Cash  contributions  to  the 
Mission  Board  were  4 percent  less  than 
budgeted.  Cost-of-living  adjustments  were 
approved  for  Japan  (increase)  and  Israel 


(decrease).  The  committee  approved  a bud- 
get of  $807,019  for  the  coming  10-month 
period.  On  a pro  rata  basis,  the  budget  is 
set  at  the  same  level  as  the  1971-72  bud- 
get. The  Board’s  new  fiscal  year  is  Feb.  1 
to  Jan.  31. 

Kratz  also  presented  a draft  paper  on 
“Aid  to  International  Students.”  The  paper, 
commissioned  by  the  Council  of  Mission 
Board  Secretaries  (COMBS),  is  intended  to 
provide  guidance  on  sponsorship  of  students 
from  abroad  to  study  in  North  America. 
While  many  Boards  are  heavily  involved 
in  the  training  of  people  in  their  home 
countries,  there  is  pressure  on  agencies 
to  also  sponsor  study  abroad.  COMBS  is 
working  for  a clearer  policy  governing  such 
aid. 

Five  persons  were  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  two-year  terms  as  Overseas 
Missions  Associates.  Sara  Jane  Yoder, 
Monclova,  Ohio,  will  serve  as  an  assistant 
at  the  London  Mennonite  Centre;  Lois 
Janzen,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  teach 
secondary-level  English  at  Asuncion  Chris- 
tian Academy  in  Paraguay;  Don  and  Mari- 
lyn Jantzi,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  serve  as 
elementary  teachers  at  the  Academy;  and 
Darlene  Shirk,  Akron,  Pa.,  will  be  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  for  Sharon  Tours  in 
Israel. 

Church  Explores  Mission 

Mennonite  opinion  leaders  in  congrega- 
tions across  the  country  are  seeing  various 
mission,  service,  and  evangelism  efforts  in 
a new  light  this  spring.  Probe  72  in 


Henry  Becker,  superintendent  of  the  Rock  of 
Ages  Mennonite  Home  in  McMinnville,  Ore., 
shares  in  a Forum  small  group  with  Marsha 
Millar,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Delores  Bender, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Voluntary  Service  workers  at 
the  Mennonite  Friendship  Center  in  Portland. 


Minneapolis,  Apr.  13  to  16,  provided  one 
kind  of  experience  on  an  inter-Mennonite 
basis.  Within  the  Mennonite  Church  the 
third  Mission  Forum  has  also  been  attempt- 
ing to  “put  it  all  together”  on  a more 
modest  scale. 

More  than  425  persons  have  participated 
in  the  first  four  sessions  of  the  third 
Forum  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Sessions  have  been 
held  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  Jan.  22;  Downing- 
town.  Pa.,  Jan.  29;  Smithville,  Ohio,  Mar.  4; 
and  Salem,  Ore.,  Apr.  22. 


Mrs.  John  Fretz,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  John  Heyer- 
ly,  local  arrangements  coordinator  for  the 
Oregon  Forum. 

Following  the  Downingtown  Forum  ses- 
sion, Henry  P.  Yoder,  secretary  of  Fran- 
conia Board  of  Missions,  said:  “It  was 
stimulating.  It  zeroed  in  on  a live  concern 
and  the  one  that  people  are  wrestling 
with.  It  was  an  experience  in  which  the 
participants  became  involved  in  discussions 
at  any  level  on  which  they  find  themselves, 
and  it  gave  material  to  talk  and  think  about 
afterward.” 

A fifth  session  is  scheduled  for  June  3 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Current  Forum  input  is  being  pre- 
sented by  C.  Norman  Kraus  of  the  Goshen 
College  Center  for  Discipleship.  Content 
of  Kraus’  input  appears  in  60-page  book- 
let, The  Healing  Christ,  available  from 
Provident  Bookstores. 

Learning  Events  Scheduled 
for  S.S.  Teachers 

Four  agencies  with  a stake  in  teacher 
training  will  cooperate  for  the  first  time 
in  two  experience-based  learning  events 
for  Sunday  school  teachers. 

Hesston  College,  Bethel  College,  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House  (Mennonite  Church), 
and  the  Commission  on  Education  (General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church)  will  sponsor 
the  two  events:  the  first,  June  26-30,  at 
Hesston  College,  and  the  second.  Mar. 
26-30,  1973,  at  Bethel  College. 

Called  “Project:  Teach,”  both  of  these 
training  courses  are  planned  to  be  new 
experiences  for  teachers.  In  many  ways, 
both  of  these  events  will  be  a radical  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  weekend  work- 
shops in  which  many  churches  have  par- 
ticipated. 
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1972-73  Polish  agricultural  trainees  at  MCC  headquarters. 


Polish  Trainees  Begin  Year  in  America 


Participants  will  be  expected  to  “live  in” 
at  the  colleges  to  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  experience.  Attention  in  the  courses 
will  be  given  to  the  teacher’s  self-under- 
standing,  understanding  of  pupils,  biblical 
interpretation,  the  nature  of  the  teaching 
ministry,  and  the  particular  role  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition. 

Most  of  the  sessions  will  be  in  age- 
groups,  with  kindergarten,  lower  junior, 
junior,  and  junior  high  teachers  staying 
in  their  own  homerooms  for  the  week.  There 
will  be  joint  sessions  each  morning  on  how 
to  study  the  Bible  and  in  the  evening  on 
understanding  Anabaptist  history  and 
theology.  This  will  be  followed  by  worship. 

Application  deadline  for  the  Hesston 
event,  directed  by  John  Lederach,  is  June  1. 
Details  on  the  Bethel  event  will  be  avail- 
able early  in  1973. 

Tuition,  board,  and  room  will  cost  $75, 
with  the  agencies  urging  each  congrega- 
tion to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  teachers 
they  are  sending.  Each  workshop  will  be 
limited  from  twelve  to  fifteen  teachers  in 
each  age-group. 

The  four  sponsoring  agencies  will  pro- 
vide leadership  for  the  events. 

Brotherhood: 

New  Bulletin  Series 

The  third  quarter  MPH  Church  Bulle- 
tins for  July,  August,  and  September,  1972, 
include  a set  of  eight  special  covers  with 
the  theme:  The  Concept  of  Brotherhood. 
Following  the  format  of  the  very  popular 
series  of  church  bulletins  “A  Page  from 
Anabaptist  History,”  published  two  years 
ago  (and  still  available  as  a special),  this 
new  series  presents  insights  on  the  be- 
lievers’ church,  kingdom  citizenship,  and 
brotherhood. 

Six  bulletins  in  this  series  were  prepared 
by  several  writers  in  close  cooperation  with 
one  another  and  two  of  the  covers  carry 
pertinent  quotes  on  our  concept  of  brother- 
hood— one  historic,  one  current.  Two  more 
bulletins  on  the  topics  will  show  up  in  the 
fall  and  winter  series. 

Jan  Gleysteen,  editor  of  MPH  bulletins 
says:  “I  hope  that  these  messages  con- 
tribute significantly  to  a better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  our  church  as  a 
visible  community  of  believers,  a fellowship 
of  saints,  and  help  clarify  to  the  members 
of  our  congregations  on  which  points  we 
differ  (or  ought  to  differ!)  from  the  mass 
of  popular  religion  found  in  North  America 
today.  A sharper  awareness  of  the  be- 
lievers’ church,  commitment,  and  disciple- 
ship  by  all  members  of  our  church,  not  just 
the  theologians,  is  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive mission,  to  successful  evangelism,  and  a 
prophetic  witness.” 

If  your  congregation  is  not  now  using 
MPH  bulletins,  you  may  order  them  from: 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  15683. 


The  second  group  of  agricultural  train- 
ees from  Poland  arrived  in  New  York  on 
Apr.  18,  to  work  for  a year  in  agriculture  or 
agriculturally  related  assignments  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Four  ladies  and 
19  men  comprise  the  second  group  of  ag- 
riculturists to  come  from  Poland  to  America 
in  this  program. 

The  first  group  which  came  in  Apr.  1971, 
left  to  return  to  Poland  on  Apr.  8,  with 
three  young  Americans  who  will  spend  two 
years  in  agricultural  work  in  Poland  repre- 
senting the  other  lane  of  this  two-way 
exchange  program.  The  first  group  of 
trainees  had  spent  their  year  on  farms  or 
farm-related  enterprises  in  Ohio  and  Pa. 

The  aims  of  this  program  are  to  promote 
goodwill  and  better  understanding  inter- 
nationally, enlarge  perspectives  and  hori- 
zons of  exchange  visitors  and  American 
host,  and  to  enable  the  exchange  visitor 
to  increase  vocational  knowledge  through 
full-time  participation  in  agricultural  work 
in  America. 

The  trainees  and  their  sponsors  are: 
Krzysztof  Boberski,  Lloyd  D.  Zehr,  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.;  Boleslaw  Buczkowski,  Lester  E. 
Gehman,  Manheim,  Pa.;  Boleslaw  Czachor, 

New  VS  Units  Under  Way 

A Voluntary  Service  unit  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
came  into  being  on  Apr.  29,  when  the 
first  two  VS-ers  arrived.  In  Chicago,  111., 
a VS  location  has  been  established  in  the 
inner  city  and  volunteers  are  needed  to 
staff  it. 

Chester  and  Grace  Krabill,  Fredericktown, 
Ohio,  are  the  first  long-term  VS-ers  in 
Boise.  A town  of  about  75,000  persons, 
Boise  is  Idaho’s  capital  city.  The  Krabills 
will  work  in  the  Hyde  Park  district  of  the 
city  in  recreation,  tutoring,  a youth- 
coffeehouse  program,  and  perhaps  a day 
care  center. 

In  Chicago,  111.,  the  Voluntary  Service 
program  will  be  shifting  direction  in  the 
next  few  months.  Formerly,  VS  involvement 
was  scattered  throughout  Chicago’s  inner 


Marshall  Musselman,  Elmira,  Ont.;  Stanislaw 
Dudek,  Gingerichs  of  Baden,  Ltd.,  Baden, 
Ont.;  George  Gozdzialski,  Zehrdale  Farm, 
Lowville,  N.Y.;  Miss  Maigorzata  Kuzniewicz, 
A.  A.  Kroeker  & Sons,  Winkler,  Man.;  Kazi- 
mierz  Liszkowski,  Enos  E.  Heatwole,  Day- 
ton,  Va.;  Edward  Majewski,  Roland  Pre- 
heim,  Marion,  S.D.;  Konstanty  Malczyk, 
Albert  Isaac,  Vineland,  Ont.;  Richard  Miki- 
tiuk,  Ralph  E.  Weaver,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Waclaw  Niewiadomski,  Waldron  Eckstein, 
Shakespeare,  Ont.,  Jan  Oltarzewski,  Maur- 
ice Wedel,  Aberdeen,  Idaho;  Czeslaw  Par- 
giela,  Eldon  Dirks,  Great  Bend,  Kan.;  Feliks 
Pazdan,  Robert  Callihan  and  Gordon  R. 
Toevs,  Aberdeen,  Idaho;  Miss  Urszula 
Piszczalka,  Waldo  Waltner,  Moundridge, 
Kan.;  Edward  Rydel,  Sieg  Peters,  Ran- 
dolph, Man.;  Michal  Smigielski,  A.  A. 
Kroeker  & Sons,  Winkler,  Man.;  Jozef 
Szostek,  George  J.  Rempel,  Ste.  Anne,  Man.; 
Stanislaw  Szot,  Bert  Jost,  Hillsboro,  Kan.; 
Paul  Sztwiertnia,  Paul  H.  Hege,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.;  Arthur  Szumilas,  Gilbert  Lehman, 
Lowville,  N.Y.;  Miss  Zdzislawa  Woje- 
wodzka,  Ted  Regier,  Sr.,  Newton,  Kan.; 
and  Miss  Wanda  Wyrzykowska,  Lauren  W. 
Enns,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


city;  VS  is  now  being  consolidated  into  one 
central-city  unit. 

Two  VS  couples  currently  serving  in 
Chicago  are  Rick  and  Karen  Martin  and 
Lynn  and  Judy  Yoder.  Both  couples’  assign- 
ments terminate  this  summer. 

According  to  Dave  Miller,  regional  di- 
rector for  VS,  personnel  is  needed  so  that 
operations  can  begin  at  the  new  one- loca- 
tion unit.  Projected  site  for  the  unit  is 
the  Damen  and  22nd  Street  vicinity.  About 
six  persons  are  being  sought  to  staff  the 
unit  which  is  intended  to  be  self-supporting 
— with  some  VS-ers  doing  community 
and  church  work,  the  others  holding  earn- 
ing jobs. 

Contact  John  Lehman,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 
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An  Open  Letter:  Peace  in  Vietnam 

The  accompanying  letter  from  William  T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  to  the  Majority  and  Minority  leaders  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  United  States  Senate  is  an  expression  of  MCC’s  present  position  in 
regard  to  the  war  in  Indochina. 


The  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  of  which  I am  Executive  Secretary,  has  repeat- 
edly appealed  to  Presidents  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  stop  the 
killing  in  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Government’s  involvement  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
has  never  been  justifiable.  The  continuation  and  escalation  of  the  war  after  an- 
nouncements that  it  is  winding  down  and  that  American  policy  is  to  withdraw  gives 
that  policy  an  appearance  of  senselessness  and  futility. 

We  believe  that  the  present  Administration  is  so  deeply  committed  to  its  escalation 
policies  that  it  is  incapable  of  changing.  Therefore,  we  plead  with  you  as  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  House  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  take  bipartisan  con- 
gressional action  that  will  stop  the  war. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  had  a close  relationship  to  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
with  more  than  100  workers  having  served  there  since  1954.  Our  workers  have 
and  are  continuing  to  serve  needy  victims  of  this  war  through  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  at  places  such  as  Dong  Ha,  Kontum,  Quang  Ngai,  Hue,  and  Dak  To. 

We  urge  you  to  use  your  responsible  positions  in  the  Congress  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  will  end  all  U.S.  military  activity  in  Vietnam,  including  the  massive  bomb- 
ing attacks  and  also  to  make  the  necessary  compromises  with  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam to  bring  an  end  to  this  war.  The  people  of  Vietnam  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  waited  a long  time  for  the  end  of  hostilities.  Peace  now  is  the 
only  victory. 

Yours  very  truly 

(Signed) 

William  T.  Snyder 
Executive  Secretary 


Way  to  Life  Shift  in  Jamaica , 
Kratz  to  Trinidad 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Jamaica 
Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  1 assumed  full 
responsibility  for  the  Way  to  Life  follow- 
up activity  in  Jamaica,  reported  Kenneth 
J.  Weaver,  executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  after  a 
recent  visit  to  the  island. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  will  continue  to 
provide  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  Jamaica 
Mennonite  Church  for  the  radio  and  liter- 
ature work  on  the  island. 

Responsibility  for  the  Way  to  Life  follow- 
up work  is  being  transferred  to  overseas 
national  churches  wherever  possible.  It  is 
hoped  this  shift  in  program  administration 
will  make  the  follow-up  activity  more  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs. 

The  Jamaica  Mennonite  Church  appointed 
Richard  Tyson,  pastor  at  Temple  Hall 
Mennonite  Church  near  Kingston,  to  head 
the  Way  to  Life  office  in  Jamaica.  He  will 
divide  his  time  equally  between  Temple 
Hall  congregation  and  the  Way  to  Life 
follow-up  activity.  Richard  is  a native 
of  Jamaica.  His  wife  is  a native  of  Grenada, 
also  a West  Indies  island. 


The  Paul  Kratz  family  arrived  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad  on  Apr.  25  to  direct  the 
Way  to  Life  follow-up  work  for  the  lower 
Caribbean. 

In  1969  the  Kratzes  opened  a Way  to 
Life  office  in  Guyana,  but  needed  to  return 
to  the  United  States  two  years  later  for 
health  reasons. 

Since  their  return  to  the  U.S.  they  have 


Evelyn,  Celah  and  Paul  Kratz 


been  unable  to  negotiate  reentry  visas. 
It  now  appears  that  missionaries  will  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  Guyana. 

Occasional  “tourist”  trips  will  be  made  by 
the  Kratzes  from  Trinidad  to  keep  in 
contact  with  the  local  Christians  in  Guyana 
who  have  carried  on  the  work  in  their 
absence. 

A Way  to  Life  follow-up  office  was 
opened  in  Trinidad  in  1971  by  the  Richard 
Keeler  family.  Richard’s  main  responsibility 
is  to  oversee  the  leprosy  control  program 
on  the  island.  Since  the  follow-up  has 
grown  rapidly,  he  will  welcome  the  Kratzes’ 
help  in  directing  the  work. 

Kratz  will  also  provide  a sermon  or  two 
each  month  for  the  Way  to  Life  broadcast, 
produced  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts  in  Har- 
risonburg. 

Both  families  serve  with  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Amish  Celebrate,  Ontario 

In  1822  the  first  Amishman  set  foot  on 
Wilmot  Township  soil.  Sweat  and  toil 
marked  the  early  years  when  virgin  forests 
gave  way  to  an  ordered  life  in  a bustling 
community.  In  this  150-year  period,  the 
Amish  people  played  their  role. 

To  mark  this  sesquicentennial,  the  Amish 
Mennonites  of  Ontario  are  planning  special 
celebrations  during  the  week  preceding 
Thanksgiving  (Canadian)  1972.  Committees 
are  actively  working  out  details  of  various 
activities  which  will  have  appeal  to  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  the  Amish 
Mennonites  themselves. 

Highlights  of  these  celebrations  will  be: 
a historical  pageant  written  by  Urie  Bender, 
a native  of  Baden  and  a free-lance  writer 
and  author,  presently  living  in  Ephrata, 
Pa.;  the  Martyrs  Mirror  Oratorio,  performed 
by  the  Menno  Singers,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1, 
at  Rockway  Mennonite  School;  a Thanks- 
giving Dinner  at  Waterloo-Oxford  High 
School  served  by  Amishwomen  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Admission  by  ticket.  Other 
features  will  be  tours  and  displays,  slide 
lectures,  a German  hymn-sing,  and  home- 
comings. — Dorothy  Sauder. 

Leadership  Training, 
Edmonton 

The  weekend  of  Apr.  7-9  was  a high- 
light in  the  experience  of  22  persons  in 
the  Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  dis- 
trict who  attended  the  Potential  Leaders 
Retreat  at  Holy  Redeemer  College  near 
Edmonton. 

The  theme  of  the  retreat  was  “The 
Challenge  of  Leadership.”  It  was  planned 
and  directed  by  the  conference  ministerial 
committee  as  part  of  their  plan  for  develop- 
ing leadership  in  the  local  conference. 

Due  to  a snowstorm  in  Chicago,  a re- 
source person  who  was  planning  to-  be 
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there  was  not  able  to  come.  But  the  re- 
treat was  held  as  scheduled.  Paul  Martin 
from  Aspen,  Colo.,  who  was  visiting  in 
Edmonton,  was  recruited  for  service  and 
was  there  to  share  with  the  group  for  four 
sessions.  — Merlin  L.  Stauffer. 

Lena  Graber:  Twelve  Years 
as  Nurse  to  Nepal 

Lena  Graber,  140 
W.  Dinehart  Ave., 

Elkhart,  Ind.  46514, 
recently  returned  from 
a one-year  term  as 
director  of  the  Shanta 
Bhawan  Hospital 

School  of  Nursing, 

Katmandu,  Nepal.  Miss 
Graber  is  now  clinical 
supervisor  in  obstet- 
rics at  Elkhart  Gener- 
al Hospital  for  student 
nurses  from  Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  She 
had  worked  in  the  Elkhart  General  ob- 
stetrical department  prior  to  her  most  re- 
cent term  in  Nepal. 

Miss  Graber  has  served  12  years  in  Nepal 
developing  and  supervising  the  nurses’ 
training  program  at  Shanta  Bhawan  Hos- 
pital. Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Miss  Graber  served  with 
the  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  a 30-member 
body  supported  by  mission  boards  and 
societies  engaged  in  education  and  health 
activities  in  Nepal. 

“It  was  marvelous  to  be  there  again,” 
she  said,  “and  to  see  students  who  had 
gotten  their  training  at  Shanta  Bhawan 
now  functioning  as  head  nurses  and  super- 
visors.” Before  1950  there  were  six  Nepal- 
ese nurses  in  the  country.  Today  a compre- 
hensive community  health  program  is  being 
developed  which  is  designed  to  eventually 
bring  improved  health  care  to  all  areas  of 
the  country.  Nepal  has  a population  of 
eleven  million. 

Film  Explores  Human 
Situation 

The  following  film  is  available  on  a 
rental  basis  from:  Audiovisuals,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514;  telephone  219/522-2630. 

Sex  Is  a Beautiful  Thing  (27-minute  color 
motion  picture,  1971.  Rental:  $20) 

Two  engaged  couples,  who  attend  college 
in  the  Berkeley-San  Francisco  area,  discuss 
their  own  personal  feelings  about  sexual 
morality  in  the  life  of  a Christian.  They 
talk  about  the  sexual  permissiveness  and 
new  morality  practiced  by  some  of  their  uni- 
versity friends.  They  evaluate  the  concepts 
about  sex  which  they  received  from  their 
parents  and  from  the  church.  They  talk 
freely  and  openly  of  their  attempts  to  find 
a contemporary  life-style  that  is  morally 
Christian,  yet  free  from  sexual  hang-ups. 
Interspersed  are  scenes  of  a Playboy  staff 


member  addressing  a college  audience, 
challenging  traditional  sexual  morality. 
Discussion  guide  included.  Excellent  for  high 
school  and  college  youth  and  for  young 
adults. 

Fire  Ravages  Durham 
VS  Unit  House 

A fire  caused  considerable  damage  to 
the  Voluntary  Service  unit  house  in  Dur- 
ham, N.C.,  during  the  evening  of  Apr.  6. 
No  one  was  injured,  though  damage  occurred 
in  the  downstairs  rooms.  Food  cooking  on 
the  stove  started  the  fire. 

The  Durham  VS  unit  is  operated  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 


At  the  Apr.  17-25  Voluntary  Service 
orientation  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  15  persons  were  commissioned 
for  one-  and  two-year  assignments  in  nine 
different  locations  in  the  United  States. 

Top  row  (left  to  right):  Kathryn  and 
George  Hoover,  Goshen,  Ind.,  program 
directors/houseparents  for  one  year  at 
Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.;  Lois 
Thomas,  one  year  as  a secretary  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.; 
and  Tim  Lehman,  Berne,  Ind.,  community 
worker  in  Portland,  Ore.,  for  two  years. 

Second  row:  Grace  and  Chester  Krabill, 
Fredericktown,  Ohio,  community  workers 
for  one  year  in  Boise,  Idaho;  Wilma  Bailey, 
New  York  City,  one  year  as  a community 
worker  in  Omaha,  Neb.;  Lester  Loree, 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  farmer,  maintenance 
worker,  and  orderly  for  one  year  at  Froh 
Bros.  Community  Home,  Sturgis,  Mich.;  and 


which  has  insurance  coverage  for  the  unit 
house  only  — not  its  contents. 

According  to  Ray  Horst,  secretary  for 
Relief  and  Service  at  the  Board  of  Missions, 
the  seven  Durham  VS-ers  lost  much 
clothing  and  many  personal  items  in  the 
blaze.  These  materials,  in  addition  to  the 
unit  house  furniture  most  of  which  was 
destroyed,  are  not  insured. 

Repairs  on  the  damaged  building,  locat- 
ed at  1818  House  Ave.,  are  expected  to 
require  about  four  months.  A local  woman, 
who  will  be  away  throughout  the  summer, 
has  donated  her  furnished  home  to  the 
seven  VS-ers  — where  they  are  now  re- 
siding. The  new  address  is  Mennonite  VS 
Unit,  616  Shiloh  Dr.,  Durham,  N.C.  27703. 


Jeannette  Kropf,  Sterling,  111.,  one  year  as  a 
child  care  worker  at  Sunshine  Children’s 
Home,  Maumee,  Ohio. 

Front  row:  Joan  Heatwole,  Delphos, 

Ohio,  nurse  aide  for  one  year  at  Maple 
Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.;  Judy  Nauman, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  public  health  nurse  for 
two  years  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  Steve 
and  Virginia  Mason,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
program  director  and  unit  hostess  in 
Carlsbad,  N.M.,  for  two  years;  Doug  Wyse, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  physical  therapy  aide  for 
two  years  at  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.;  and  Vernon  Dudley, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  one  year  as  a maintenance 
worker  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes. 

Currently  more  than  350  youth  through 
senior  adults  serve  in  63  locations  through- 
out the  United  States,  Canada,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Mexico  in  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  Voluntary  Service  program. 


April  VS  Orientation  Group 


mi 


Lena  Graber 


Elkhart  Board  Commissions  Fifteen 
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Quilt  sales  at  the  Tri-County  Relief  Sale,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  April  29,  netted  $20,000.  Total 
sale  net  income  was  estimated  by  sale  treasurer,  Paul  Hoover,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  at  $48,000. 
This  is  $10,000  higher  than  the  net  income  for  the  1971  sale. 


MENNOSCOPE 


The  Penspirational  Meeting,  sponsored 
by  the  Christian  Education  Board  of  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  Conference,  will  take 
place  on  May  21  at  Rohrerstown  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church.  There  will  be  an  in- 
formal writers’  fellowship  beginning  at 
2:00  p.m.  Daniel  Hertzler,  editor  from 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  be  available  for  con- 
structive criticism.  He  will  also  speak  on 
“Miracles  Today:  Record  Them!”  at  the 
evening  session.  Also  participating  with 
Hertzler,  in  the  evening  session  which  be- 
gins at  7:30  p.m.,  on  a panel  entitled 
“How  to  Keep  Writing”  will  be  Esther  Eby 
Glass,  Martha  K.  Kauffman,  and  LeRoy 
Reitz. 


Arthur  and  Leona  DeFehr,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
discuss  Bangladesh  assignment  with  William  T. 
Snyder,  executive  secretary,  MCC. 


Arthur  and  Leona  DeFehr,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  have  accepted  the  directorship  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  program 
in  Bangladesh.  The  DeFehrs  will  leave  for 
Dacca  on  July  1 for  a two-year  term  of 
service.  DeFehr  has  served  as  general  man- 
ager of  A.  A.  DeFehr  Mfg.,  Ltd.,  of  Winni- 
peg before  accepting  this  assignment. 

At  its  semiannual  meeting  Apr.  14,  15, 
in  Reedley  and  Fresno,  Calif.,  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  Services  gave  considerable 


attention  to  the  work  the  mental  health 
centers  are  doing  in  the  area  of  delinquency, 
crime,  and  correction.  This  emphasis  was 
highlighted  by  a community  workshop 
planned  by  Kings  View  Hospital,  Reedley, 
Calif.,  on  juvenile  justice,  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives from  a four-county  area 
around  Fresno. 

A Three-Day  Women’s  Retreat  will  be 
held  at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.,  Wed. 
to  Fri.,  June  14-16,  with  Mrs.  Mark  (Eva) 
Stauffer,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  as  leader. 
The  theme  will  be  “Acceptance  with  Joy.” 
Advance  reservations  are  necessary  prior 
to  the  retreat.  For  information  contact  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hershey,  109  Brusen  Drive,  Lititz, 
Pa.  17543,  or  phone  717  626-5549. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  represen- 
tatives visited  flood  disaster  areas  in  Ken- 
tucky Apr.  20-22  at  the  invitation  of  state 
disaster  director  to  determine  how  MDS 
might  best  serve  there.  Kentucky  has 
suffered  flooding  in  35  counties.  In 
Monticello,  along  Elk  Creek,  3 1/2  inches 
of  rain  fell  in  two  hours,  forcing  250  fam- 
ilies to  evacuate  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  Apr.  12.  Of  these,  120  families 
suffered  home  damages  and  12  to  15  had 
total  losses.  Monticello  is  the  hardest  hit 
area,  but  flooding  is  widespread. 

A reunion  is  planned  for  all  those  on 
Philhaven  Hospital  staff  during  the  years 
1965-1968,  to  be  held  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, June  24,  at  the  Philhaven  Hospital 
picnic  grounds,  Lebanon,  Pa.  Bring  sand- 
wiches and  utensils  for  your  own  family. 
Drink  provided.  For  information  contact 
Mrs.  Ronald  Fleagle,  R.  1,  Box  316,  Ann- 
ville,  Pa.  17003. 

A voluntary  service  couple  is  needed 
for  ten  weeks  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat  in  the 
heart  of  the  beautiful  Poconos  this  summer. 


Contact  Ernest  Alderfer,  181  Harleysville 
Pike,  Souderton,  Pa.  18964.  Tele.:  215 
723-3539. 

On  the  Line  subscribers,  attention: 
The  dateline  for  the  May  21,  1972,  issue 
carries  a May  28  date  by  mistake.  That 
makes  two  issues  dated  May  28.  Either 
one  can  be  used  as  the  May  21  issue. 

The  following  cablegram  was  received 
from  Willis  Horst,  Argentine  Chaco,  April 
25:  VISA  GRANTED  HALLELUJAH 

(Signed)  Horst.  The  first  correspondence  on 
the  Horst  visa  was  sent  to  Argentina 
on  June  9,  1969.  Finally  after  nearly  a year 
of  waiting,  praying,  and  hoping,  the 
Horsts  went  to  Argentina  on  recommenda- 
tion of  church  leaders  there,  but  without 
permanent  visa,  in  early  January  1971. 
There  have  been  threats  of  expulsion, 
reassurances  that  the  visa  was  to  be  grant- 
ed, more  waiting,  and  still  no  final  word 
until  Apr.  25,  1972.  This  is  indeed  a time 
of  rejoicing  and  reassurance  of  God’s  lead- 
ing to  Willis  and  Byrdaline  after  years  of 
uncertainty.  — James  D.  Kratz 

Teachers!  List  your  name  with  the  place- 
ment secretary  of  the  Association  of  Menno- 
nite Elementary  Schools  for  a teaching  posi- 
tion for  the  coming  year.  Board  members, 
administrators!  Let  us  know  your  person- 
nel needs  so  that  we  can  direct  you  to  the 
qualified  teachers  you  are  seeking.  Con- 
tact: Kay  Predmore,  Secretary,  Teacher 
Placement,  Association  of  Mennonite  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  420  Cowpath  Road, 
Souderton,  Pa.  18964. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Lagos,  Nigeria,  on 
Mar.  24  wrote:  “Thanks  so  very  much  for 
your  prayer  support  for  the  week  of 
meetings  at  the  Ahmadu  Belle  University. 
That  was  one  of  the  great  weeks  of  our 
lives  for  Darrel,  Chuck,  and  me.  We  saw 
the  Spirit  work  in  an  exciting  way.  The 
main  campus  has  about  2,500  students  and 
we  averaged  about  1,800  nightly.  Each 
night  the  students  set  up  about  1,500  chairs 
on  Convocation  Square  because  they  did  not 
have  a hall  large  enough  for  the  crowd. 
And  always  there  were  those  standing  and 
sitting  around  on  steps  or  walls.  The  light- 
ing and  sound  system  were  excellent  and 
Convocation  Square  is  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  campus.  Many  remained  each  evening 
to  be  helped  further  in  counseling  and  a 
number  of  us  counselors  were  busy  through- 
out most  of  the  days  interviewing  students 
who  came  for  help.  For  this  to  happen  on 
a secular  university  campus  was  thrilling. 
...  I sensed  liberty  and  power  in  preach- 
ing and  it  was  challenging  to  share  with 
many  students  in  the  counseling  session. 
It  was  exciting  to  see  the  truth  dawn 
while  talking  to  Muslims  and  others.” 

The  Bally  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
moved  into  new  facilities  on  Mar.  19.  A 
week  of  special  activities  is  planned  end- 
ing with  the  dedication  service  on  May  21, 
at  2:30  p.m.  An  address  “The  Mennonite 
Heritage:  Its  Significance  for  Today”  will 
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be  given  at  this  time  by  John  L.  Ruth. 

Two  Goshen  College  women  are 
student  interns  in  the  physical  education 
program  at  Woodstock  School,  high  in 
India’s  Himalayas  for  seven  months, 
beginning  May  1.  They  are  Thelma  Clem- 
mer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Leanne  Thomas, 
Dakota,  111.  Both  have  just  completed  their 
sophomore  college  years  and  are  majors 
in  physical  education.  The  special  learning 
adventure  is  the  result  of  enthusiasm  shown 
by  the  two  girls  and  officials  at  Goshen 
College,  Woodstock  School,  and  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  of  Elkhart.  Wood- 
stock,  an  American-operated  school  at  Mus- 
soorie  in  India’s  northern  Uttar  Pradesh 
province,  serves  about  300,  grades  1-12- 
Most  are  from  families  of  missionaries  or 
embassy  personnel. 

Anna  Marie  Kurtz,  Amasaman,  Ghana, 
wrote  on  Mar.  24:  “I  think  that  God  gave 
me  this  past  weekend  to  refresh  my  in- 
terest and  conviction  for  the  work  in  small 
villages.  In  each  of  the  three  villages  I 
was  impressed  by  the  great  number  of 
places  where  fetish  is  worshiped.  There  are 
at  least  five  very  noticeable  places  in  the 
villages,  where  there  is  a new  Mennonite 
congregation.  In  each  of  these  villages  there 
are  a few  Christians;  surely  these  Christians 
need  encouragement,  they  need  help  to 
study  and  understand  the  Bible,  they  need 
guidance,  but  most  of  all,  perhaps,  they 
need  to  know  that  someone  cares  about 
them.” 

James  M.  Shank,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  serv- 
ing as  a speaker  at  a Conference  of  Menno- 
nite missionaries  in  Europe  May  23-25. 
Shenk  is  in  Europe  from  May  12-27. 
As  a representative  of  the  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite Conference  Missions  Council,  he  will 
make  personal  visits  to  Eastern  Board  and 
Conservative  Board  missionaries  serving  in 
Germany,  Luxembourg,  and  France. 

John  and  Betty  Drescher,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  are  resource  persons  for  the  two  family 
camps  scheduled  for  Highland  Retreat  near 
Bergton,  Va.,  this  summer.  The  first  is  a 
Pastors’  Retreat  on  the  theme  “The  Pastor 
and  His  Family,”  scheduled  for  Aug.  14-16. 
The  second  is  a Family  Camp  weekend  set 
for  Aug.  17-20  on  the  theme  “Bridging  the 
Communication  Gap.  Highland  Retreat  also 
has  a full  summer  of  children’s  camps. 
Ron  and  Rachel  Koppenhaver  will  provide 
overall  leadership  to  the  summer  program, 
with  Homer  Mumaw  assisting  in  main- 
tenance and  as  camp  naturalist.  For  in- 
formation or  brochures  contact  Highland 
Retreat,  R.  1,  Broadway,  Va.  22815.  Tele.: 
703  896-7801. 

The  Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church 

of  Tanzania  has  decided  to  choose  a second 
bishop.  In  reporting  the  decision.  Bishop 
Zedekia  M.  Kisare  said  that  the  need  for 
a second  bishop  was  discussed  by  TMC 
pastors  at  their  meeting  on  Jan.  25,  26,  at 
Musoma,  Tanzania.  A primary  reason  for 
this  decision  is  to  extend  the  witness  of 


the  TMC  outside  the  Mara  Region  of 
Tanzania,  where  Mennonite  workers  have 
preached  for  38  years. 


Clement  Mutombe,  MCC  administrative  intern 
conferring  with  Vern  Preheim,  MCC  director 
for  Sub-Sahara  Africa. 


Clement  Mutombe,  Mubji-Mayi,  Zaire, 
has  joined  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee staff  on  a six-month  administrative 
internship  program.  In  this  role  he  will 
be  responsible  to  Vern  Preheim,  MCC  director 
for  Sub-Sahara  Africa. 

A retreat  for  ministers  and  laymen 
and  their  wives  is  scheduled  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  June  5-11 
(begins  with  lunch,  12:00  noon,  June  5,  and 
ends  Sunday  noon,  June  11).  This  year  the 
topic  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  Resource  leaders 
are:  Howard  H.  Charles,  Paul  Miller,  Nel- 
son Litwiller,  all  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Paul 
Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa.  The  purpose  of  the  re- 
treat is  to  bring  laymen,  ministers,  and  their 
wives  together  for  an  extended  experience 
of  spiritual  renewal  and  responsible  action. 
The  program  consists  of  expository  Bible 
studies  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  discussions  on 
charismatic  gifts.  New  Testament  style  of 
life,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  believer.  There 
will  be  counseling  for  individuals  and 
couples.  It  will  be  especially  meaningful 
if  husband  and  wife  come  to  enjoy  a vaca- 
tion together.  For  more  information  and 
registration  forms,  as  well  as  scholarship 
information,  write  to  Laurelville  Church 
Center,  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666,  or 
call  412  423-2056. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  just  re- 
leased a long-playing  stereo  recording 
featuring  12  selections  of  a capella  chapel 
singing  at  EMC.  This  record  is  an  attempt 
to  share  with  our  alumni  and  friends  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  campus  assemblies  and 
to  add  to  their  listening  pleasure  a sense 
of  being  caught  up  with  us  in  the  joy  of 
praise.  All  selections  on  the  album,  entitled 
"900  Voices  Unite,”  are  taken  from  the 
recently  published  Mennonite  Hymnal  which 
is  used  in  chapel  services  at  EMC. 

“Worship  with  Pizazz”  is  the  theme  of 
workshops  to  be  held  at  the  Prairie  View 
Mental  Health  Center,  Newton,  May  22  and 
24.  The  workshop  is  designed  to  help 
groups  interested  in  adding  new  meaning 
to  worship.  Workshop  participants  will  plan 
and  experiment  together  with  new  and 


hopeful  ways  of  tying  together  the  Chris- 
tian community.  Enrollment  in  the  workshop 
is  open  to  all  interested  persons.  In  order 
to  make  it  most  effective,  however,  it  is 
recommended  that  interested  congregations 
send  a team  of  at  least  three  persons.  Per- 
sons desiring  further  information  about  the 
workshop  should  contact  Evelyn  Dirks  at 
Prairie  View,  Box  467,  Newton,  Kan.  67114. 

A Harrisonburg  historian  released  his 
second  volume  of  History  of  Mennonites 
in  Virginia  during  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege’s homecoming.  Harry  A.  Brunk, 
professor  emeritus  of  history  at  EMC, 
autographed  copies  of  his  work  on  Apr.  29 
in  the  student  center  lounge.  Volume  II 
of  History  of  the  Mennonites  in  Virginia 
covers  the  1900-1960  era.  The  576-page 
clothbound  book  includes  illustrations  and 
extensive  documentation. 

Special  meetings:  Herman  Glick,  At- 
glen.  Pa.,  at  Lake  View,  Chestertown, 
Md.,  May  17-21. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Oak  Grove,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  two  by 
baptism  and  two  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Columbia,  Pa.;  one  at  Mountville,  Pa.; 
one  at  Mason ville,  Pa.;  nine  at  M filers ville, 
Pa.;  two  at  Rohrerstown,  Pa.;  two  by 
baptism  and  three  by  confession  of  faith 
at  United  Mennonite,  Peoria,  111.;  nine  at 
Methacton,  Worcester,  Pa.;  three  at  Strickler, 
Middletown,  Pa.;  six  at  East  Union,  Kalona, 
Iowa. 

Change  of  address:  Wesley  and  Sue 
Richard,  Heiwadori  9 chome,  Kita  88-4, 
Shiroishi-ku,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 
J.  Harold  Housman  from  Tanzania  to 
c/o  Amos  A.  Miller,  R.  6,  Box  9,  Hagers- 
town, Md.  21740.  Housman  will  be  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  10th  and  Wal- 
nut, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  do  a three-year 
residency  in  ophthalmology. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

In  the  Apr.  25  Gospel  Herald  was  the  article, 
“Is  Mom  an  Underachiever?"  written  by  Anna  R. 
Detweiler.  How  happy  I was  to  read  my  feel- 
ings written  by  some  one  with  similar  feelings.  It 
rightly  deserved  to  be  the  first  article  in  your 
paper. 

I am  a mother  of  five  with  only  one  at  home 
any  more  — not  once  have  I been  sorry  for  having 
chosen  this  as  my  life’s  work  along  with  the 
father  of  these  five.  Yes,  there  have  been  dis- 
couragements but  I would  not  have  exchanged  it 
for  any  other  career. 

A homemaker’s  life  need  not  be  boring  or 
uninteresting.  Just  read  Edith  Schaeffer  s book. 
Hidden  Art , and  you  can  be  so  busy  the  days 
won’t  be  long  enough. 

Thank  God  for  Christian  mothers. 

I appreciate  your  paper  the  Gospel  Herald  and 
look  forward  to  it  every  week.  — Hilda  New- 
comer, Seville,  Ohio. 

o o O 

I read  with  interest  Anna  R.  Detweiler’s 
article,  “Is  Mom  an  Underachiever?”  Obviously 
there  are  many  women  who  find  enjoyment 
and  fulfillment  in  being  homemakers,  but  I am 
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troubled  by  her  one-sided  presentation  of  it.  All 
of  the  joys  and  rewards  she  mentions  are  those 
of  being  a parent,  not  a housewife.  I am  hard- 
pressed  to  believe  that  her  children  would  not 
share  their  ideas  and  confidences  with  her  if  she 
worked  at  a job  outside  the  home. 

Mrs.  Detweiler  states  that  “all  your  abilities 
and  intellect”  will  be  needed  in  homemaking. 
She  then  buttresses  this  claim  by  citing  how  a 
variety  of  traditionally  "feminine”  abilities  can 
be  utilized:  teaching,  nursing,  sewing,  etc.  But 
what  of  the  women  whose  interests  lie  in 
other  spheres?  Should  the  woman  with  an  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  interest  in  statistics,  for 
example,  or  biophysics,  simply  forget  it?  (Or 
should  she  have  never  developed  such  interests 
in  the  first  place,  as  our  current  education  and 
socialization  processes  seem  to  imply?) 

There  are  many  women  who  are  not  only 
"unfulfilled”  by  being  confined  to  the  home,  but 
severely  depressed  about  it;  such  women  do  not 
become  good  parents  by  being  pressured  to  stay 
home  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  their  children.  The 
fact  that  homemaking  is  rewarding  for  some 
women  does  not  make  it  so  for  all. 

Finally,  if  homemaking  is  such  a joyous  and 
rewarding  career,  why  restrict  it  to  women?  Why 
assume  that  the  parent  who  should  be  there 
when  the  children  ask  questions,  or  need  some- 
one to  talk  to,  must  always  be  the  mother? 
Aside  from  giving  birth  and  breast-feeding,  there 
is  nothing  a mother  can  do  for  a child  that  a 
father  could  not  do  just  as  well. 

I must  say  it  was  refreshing  to  see  an  article 
in  Gospel  Herald  specifically  footnoted,  rather 
than  those  vague  references  to  “a  recent 
study”  or  “an  authority.”  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  — Patty  Byler,  State  College,  Pa. 

Marcus  Lind’s  article  (Apr.  4),  "Is  Prophecy 
Being  Fulfilled  in  Israel  Today?”  may  be  bibli- 
cally sound  (at  least  as  far  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  concerned),  but  the  theology  and  faith 
it  expresses  appears  to  be  at  odds  with  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  new  covenant. 

Why  would  God  still  be  working  to  create  a 
Judiac  nation?  If  it  is  because  God  has  not  yet 
fulfilled  all  the  promises  to  Israel,  then  where 
does  Christianity  (the  new  Israel)  fit  into  the 
picture? 

Mr.  Lind  makes  the  statement  that  "while  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  condone  carnal  warfare 
any  more  than  we  would  condone  Jacob’s 
deceitfulness  in  securing  the  blessing  from  Esau 
at  the  beginning  of  this  major  feud,  yet  how  can 
we  say  that  God  had  no  part  in  this  decisive 
victory  (the  six-day  war)  in  so  short  a time?” 
To  me,  this  seems  to  be  preposterous  dualism  in 
Christianity.  We  talk  of  the  love  and  peace  of 
God  yet  expect  God  to  manipulate  the  Middle 
East  situation  so  that  we  may  have  prophetic 
proof  and  assurance. 

I realize  that  Western  Christology  has  nearly 
always  been  a strange  mixture  of  the  Judiac 
and  the  Christian  thought,  but  I feel  that  our 
devotion  to  the  Old  Testament  has  often  led  us 
away  from  the  way  of  life  Jesus  taught.  Israel 
today  is  a self-centered,  ambitious,  political,  and 
economic  entity  (not  unlike  any  other  nation 
including  the  U.S.),  yet  claims  to  wage  a holy 
war  with  the  apparent  blessing  of  many  Chris- 
tians desiring  prophetic  fulfillment. 

The  implications  of  the  article  are  perhaps 
not  as  strong  as  certain  other  beliefs  occasionally 
founded  in  Judiac-Christianity  such  as  “an  eye 
for  an  eye”  or  “the  curse  of  Ham,”  still  the 
danger  lies  in  our  inability  to  take  Jesus  at  His 
word.  Much  of  our  inhumanity  in  dealing  with 
others,  the  cruelty  of  oppression  and  war,  and 
lack  of  love  for  people  of  different  ethnic  back- 
grounds and  beliefs  will  never  change  as  long  as 
Christians  attempt  to  see  God  working  in  the 
realm  of  nationalism. 

We  have  taken  the  black  man’s  self-dignity  and 
have  given  him  his  “civil  rights”;  we  gave  the 
Indian  "Christianity”  in  exchange  for  his  land; 
and  we  preach  Christ  while  we  bomb  Vietnam 


and  pay  for  the  arming  of  Israel.  If  our  concept 
of  the  Jewish  faith  is  synonymous  with 
nationalistic  Israel,  then  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  is  a striking  similarity  between  American- 
ism and  Christianity  in  the  U.S.  — Duane  J. 
King,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Clemens,  R.  Wayne  and  Donella  (Peachey), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Gwendolyn  Dawn,  Apr.  13,  1972. 

Collinsworth,  Delbert  and  Nancy  (Sutter), 
Kouts,  Ind.,  second  son,  Shawn  Michael,  Mar. 
12,  1972. 

Eby,  Robert  and  Jean  (Redcay),  Manheim,  Pa., 
first  child,  Lisa  Renee,  Apr.  9,  1972. 

Erb,  Kenneth  and  Carol  (Birky),  Frazee, 
Minn.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kendra  Jane, 
Apr.  3,  1972. 

Frey,  Mervin  and  Lydia  (Peachy),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Christopher  Jay,  Apr.  7,  1972. 

Gindlesperger,  Frank  and  Norma  (Alwine), 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Katrina  Marie,  Mar.  9,  1972. 

Herr,  John  R.,  Jr.,  and  Roberta  (Landis), 
Williston,  N.D.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jona- 
than Robert,  Apr.  3,  1972. 

Hess,  Paul,  Jr.,  and  Beverly  (Horning),  Den- 
ver, Pa  second  son,  Ryan  Cobly,  Jan.  12,  1972. 

Kandel,  Paul  and  Carol  (Steiner),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kelli  Jo,  Apr.  4,  1972. 

Lehman,  Larry  and  Helen  (Horst),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Alicia 
Kaye,  Apr.  17,  1972. 

Miller,  Lyle  and  Joyce  (Nofziger),  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jason  Derek,  Apr.  24,  1972. 

Mullet,  Gary  and  Charlene  (Brenneman)  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  first  child,  Andrew  Ray,  Apr.  19,  1972. 

Reimer,  Jack  and  Jeanette,  Lexington,  111., 
fifth  child,  second  son,  Jeffery  Jon,  Mar.  30,  1972. 

Wagler,  Laverne  and  Marilyn  (Schrock),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Julia  Renee,  Apr.  30, 
1972. 

Weaver,  Larry  and  Carol  (Hess),  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  first  child,  Jodie  Renee,  Feb.  15,  1972. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Begly  — Paulson.  — John  Begly,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Wooster  cong.,  and  Betty  Paulson,  Grants 
Pass,  Ore.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  by  Amos 
Buckwalter,  Mar.  30,  1972. 

Hutchinson  — Martin.  — Gregory  Hutchinson 
and  Joyce  Martin,  Charlottesville  cong.,  Charlot- 
tesville, Va.,  by  Harvey  Yoder,  Dec.  18,  1971. 

King  — Stoltzfus.  — James  King,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Jane  Stoltzfus,  Williams- 
burg, Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Emery 
Hochstetler,  Apr.  7,  1972. 

Kipfer  — Hess.  — Galen  Kipfer,  Alden,  N.Y., 
and  Debbie  Hess,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  by  Ralph  W. 
Ziegler,  Feb.  26,  1972. 

Martin  — Horst.  — Duane  A.  Martin,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  and  Thelma  Jean  Horst,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  both  from  Mt.  Zion  cong.,  by  Adam  R.  Mar- 
tin, Apr.  19, 1972. 

Martin  — Kreider.  — Jere  G.  Martin,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Margie  A.  Kreider, 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  Oak  Shade,  by  Clayton  L. 
Keener,  Apr.  22,  1972. 

Stoltzfus  — Benner.  — Michael  R.  Stoltzfus, 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Carol  J.  Benner,  Gap.,  Pa.,  Old  Road  cong.,  by 
Richard  Buckwalter,  Mar.  11,  1972. 


Swope  — Gerlach.  — Lester  L.  Swope,  Y ork, 
Pa.,  and  Betty  J.  Gerlach,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mount- 
ville  cong.,  by  Lester  T.  Weaver,  Mar.  25,  1972. 

Yoder  — Kauffman.  — Ronald  L.  Yoder,  Tope- 
ka, Ind.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  lane  Kauffman, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  Dy  Charles  H. 
Gautsche,  Apr.  22,  1972. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Helmuth,  Gilbert,  son  of  Gideon  and  Barbra 
(Beechy)  Helmuth,  was  born  in  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Feb.  23,  1903;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Streetsboro,  Ohio,  Feb.  25,  1972;  aged  69  y.  2 d. 
On  Dec.  10,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Vesta  Hos- 
tetler, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Dorothy — Mrs.  Gilbert  Zook),  one 
son  (Willard),  4 grandsons,  one  brother  (Alvin), 
his  stepmother  (Fannie  Helmuth),  and  4 
half  sisters  (Wilma  — Mrs.  Lloyd  Roth,  Mary  — 
Mrs.  Oliver  Zehr,  Naomi  — Mrs.  Kenneth  Som- 
mers, and  Orpha  — Mrs.  Ivan  Miller).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Plain  View  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
28,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Stoltzfus,  Ira  Miller,  and 
Eugene  Yoder;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Karen  Linell,  daughter  of  David  S. 
and  Carol  (Schrock)  Miller,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Jan.  20,  1971;  died  in  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  an  overwhelming 
viremia.  Mar.  14,  1972;  aged  1 y.  1 m.  23  d. 
Surviving  are  her  parents,  maternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  E.  Schrock), 
paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S. 
Miller),  and  great-grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  E.  Miller  and  Melvin  Miller).  Memorial  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  Argentine  Mennonite 
Church,  in  charge  of  Tom  Burbridge;  funeral 
services  were  held  at  Yoder  Mennonite  Church, 
Yoder,  Kan.,  in  charge  of  Harry  Diener;  inter- 
ment in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Musselman,  Elizabeth  C.,  daughter  of  Friedrich 
and  Christine  Neff,  was  born  in  Germany,  Feb. 
4,  1903;  died  at  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.) 
Hospital  Apr.  21,  1972;  aged  69  y.  2 m.  17  d. 
In  1926  she  was  married  to  Johannes  Mussel- 
man,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1955.  Sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Elfriede — Mrs.  Otto 
Neff  and  Beate — Mrs.  Henry  Loepp),  and  8 
grandchildren.  Two  daughters  (Lydia  and  Eliza- 
beth— Mrs.  Gerhard  Bachmann)  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Shantz  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Apr.  23,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Kehl;  interment 
in  Shantz  Church  Cemetery. 

Nice,  Byron  L.,  son  of  Jonas  T.  and  Rebecca 
(Longanecker)  Nice,  was  born  in  Roseland,  Neb., 
Nov.  14,  1887;  died  at  the  Riverside  Hospital, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Mar.  9,  1972;  aged  84  y. 
3 m.  24  d.  On  June  6,  1925,  he  was  married  to 
Blanche  Talbot,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Lloyd  and  Frank),  11  grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Olive  Jones),  and  one  brother  (Henry 
L.).  One  daughter  (Louise  Vrolijk)  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Warwick 
River  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  11,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  G. 
Good,  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  and  Truman  H.  Brunk; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Petersheim,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Barbara  Petersheim,  was  born  near  Elverson,  Pa., 
July  24,  1919;  died  of  a kidney  disease  at  her 
home,  Apr.  7,  1972;  aged  52  y.  8 m.  11  d.  Sur- 
viving are  her  mother,-  4 sisters  (Mabel  — Mrs. 
Mast  Stoltzfus,  Ida  — Mrs.  Leon  Summers,  Susie 
— Mrs.  Eli  Kauffman,  and  Linda — Mrs.  Elton 
Horning),  and  4 brothers  (Elam,  LeRoy,  Joseph, 
and  Floyd).  One  brother  and  2 sisters  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Cone- 
stoga Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Apr.  10,  in  charge  of  Ira  Kurtz 
and  Roy  Glick. 
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Ruth,  Alverda  G.,  daughter  of  Andrew  G.  and 
Ida  (Gehman)  Godshall,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  2,  1890;  died  at  her 
home  in  Telford,  Pa.,  Apr.  20,  1972;  aged  82  y. 
18  d.  She  was  married  to  Norman  G.  Ruth, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  May  8,  1968.  Sur- 
viving are  4 daughters  (Lillian — Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Fretz,  Hattie — Mrs.  Henry  N.  Nyce,  Helen 
— Mrs.  Enos  F.  Landis,  and  Ida  G.  Godshall), 

4 sons  (Roland  G.,  Willard  G.,  Leroy  G.,  and 
Merrill  G.),  15  grandchildren,  22  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Clarence).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  23,  in 
charge  of  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and 
Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Snyder,  Nora,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enos 
S.  Hunsberger,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont., 
June  18,  1890;  died  at  South  Waterloo  Memorial 
Hospital,  Galt,  Ont.,  Apr.  17,  1972;  aged  81  y.  9 
m.  30  d.  In  June  1946  she  was  married  to  Oil- 
man S.  Snyder,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
1963.  Surviving  are  2 stepsons  (John  W.  and 
Ralph  C.),  2 stepdaughters  (Alice — Mrs.  LeRoy 
Good  and  Vera  — Mrs.  Clayton  Shantz),  14  grand- 
children, and  9 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Shantz  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  20,  in  charge 
of  J.  Lester  Kehl;  interment  in  Shantz  Church 
Cemetery. 

Springer,  Emma,  daughter  of  Jacob  K.  and 
Mary  (Alliman)  Conrad,  was  born  near  Wayland, 
Iowa,  May  8,  1899;  died  suddenly  at  her  home  at 
Noble,  Iowa,  Apr.  19,  1972;  aged  72  y.  11  m.  11 
d.  On  Feb.  3,  1944,  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Springer,  who  preceded  her  in  death  May  25, 
1966.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Ida  Conrad)  and 
one  brother  (Jake  Conrad).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 sisters  (Sarah,  Mary,  and  Nettie)  and 

5 brothers  (John,  Jonathan,  Elias,  Joe,  and  Ezra). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  Richard  Wenger  and  Willard  Leichty; 
interment  in  the  Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Steiner,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  S.  and 
Elizabeth  (Lehman)  Amstutz,  was  born  near 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1883;  died  at  Radar’s 
Nursing  Home,  Dayton,  Va.,  Apr.  17,  1972;  aged 
89  y.  3 m.  8 d.  On  June  14,  1906,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Aaron  Steiner,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  Dec.  1967.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Alda  — Mrs.  Noah  D.  Lehman),  one  son  (Levi), 
a foster  son  (Paul  Hilty),  16  grandchildren,  28 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Martha). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son,  3 
daughters,  and  3 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.,  20,  in  charge  of  Ray 
Himes  and  Alvin  Kanagy;  interment  in  the  Son- 
nenberg Church  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Goshen  College,  Pentecost 
Sunday  Weekend,  May  19-21. 

Conference  on  the  Believers’  Church,  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  May  26-29. 

Retreat  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  Laurelville  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  June  5-11. 

North  Central  Annual  Conference,  Lake  Region  Church, 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  June  8-11. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  East  Bend,  Fisher,  111., 
June  23-25. 

Project:  Teach,  Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  June  26-30. 
Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 
Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference,  Guern- 
sey, Sask.,  July  1-4. 

Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Ohio,  MYF  Convention,  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  July  7-9. 

Indiana-Michigan  Youth  Convention,  Goshen  College 
Campus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  14-16. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 
18-23. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Conference,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
July  27-30. 
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Commencement 

By  Ella  May  Miller 


I don’t  know  if  any  one  at  your  house  is  about  to  gradu- 
ate, but  if  not,  there’s  likely  a niece  or  nephew,  a grand- 
child, or  a neighbor's  child,  who  is.  Maybe  you  re  stewing 
about  the  gift  you  want  to  give.  At  any  rate  you  ve  prob- 
ably been  getting  whiffs  of  the  electrified  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  youngsters  during  these  eventful  days. 

For  them,  it’s  completing  the  required  assignments,  the 
last-minute  outside  reading,  or  finishing  up  those  term 
papers.  That’s  on  the  academic  side  of  the  ledger.  Then 
there  are  the  final  senior  activities  — socials,  picnics,  break- 
fasts. The  numerous  rehearsals  of  the  commencement  pro- 
gram. Mailing  announcements  to  relatives  and  friends. 
Fitting  caps  and  gowns.  Making  or  buying  graduation  clothes. 
And  for  you  who  do  have  a graduate  there  comes  that  final 
night  — graduation.  Your  son  or  daughter  marches  down  the 
aisle,  receives  the  diploma,  and  with  a triumphant  smile 
returns  to  his  seat,  his  prized  possession  tightly  grasped  in 
his  hand! 

Mixed  Emotions 

And  you  sit  there  all  stirred  up,  emotionally.  Your  heart 
follows  with  joy  — you  triumph  with  him  — because,  after 
all,  you’ve  played  a big  and  important  part  in  the  past  years. 
Helping,  encouraging,  and  even  sacrificing  to  give  your  child 
this  advantage. 

You  rejoice  with  him,  yet,  a wave  of  sorrow  sweeps  over 
you.  Those  years  of  close  companionship  and  helpfulness 
are  gone.  He  doesn  t need  Mom  and  Dad  s counsel  or  help 
as  frequently!  And  you  pity  him.  So  young,  so  inexperienced 
in  a cold,  unfriendly  world!  Now  he  has  to  strike  out  much 
on  his  own.  What  course  should  he  pursue?  For  what  voca- 
tion is  he  best  qualified? 

Soon  he’ll  establish  his  own  home.  Already  he  has  plans 
and  goals  and,  maybe  has  even  found  his  life  companion. 

Your  heart  is  torn  between  mixed  emotions,  only  for  a 
short  while.  You  quickly  turn  your  mind  to  another  view  of 
thought. 

You  are  suddenly  conscious  of  the  promises  of  God.  You’ve 
prayed  for  this  day.  At  each  step  of  the  long  journey  you’ve 
asked  God’s  guidance  and  help.  You’ve  taught  your  child  to 
count  on  Him,  too.  You’ve  silently  watched  his  faith  grow. 
And  together  you’ve  discussed  God’s  possibilities  for  his  future. 

Graduation  has  come!  Those  hard  years  of  studies  and 
sacrifices  have  ended.  But  it’s  commencement,  the  beginning 

Ella  May  Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  presented  this  message  over  the  Heart 
to  Heart  radio  broadcast  heard  in  many  communities. 


of  a new  life  for  your  child.  Naturally  you’re  concerned  about 
the  future,  what  this  beginning  will  lead  to. 

His  Vocation  Is  Important 

As  a parent  you  have  high  hopes  for  the  future  success 
of  your  child,  especially  regarding  his  vocation,  because  a 
vocation  is  more  than  a way  of  earning  a living.  It  deter- 
mines the  pattern  of  your  child’s  life.  The  amount  of  money 
to  spend  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  time  and 
energy  left  for  leisure  and  enrichment  also  depend  on  his 
job. 

But  more  important  is  the  realization  of  his  personality 
in  his  vocation.  If  he  chooses  wisely  he  develops  emotional 
maturity.  He  achieves  spiritual  satisfactions. 

Today  there  are  approximately  42,000  job  classifications 
from  which  to  choose.  42,000  jobs!  Can  your  child  possibly 
choose  the  right  one? 

In  Father's  Steps 

It’s  only  natural  for  a father  to  prefer  that  his  son  follow 
his  trade  or  profession.  In  the  bygone  years  this  was  mostly 
true. 

Even  today  it  is  good  if  a son  can  follow  his  father.  Yet 
to  do  so,  he  must  possess  the  required  physical  and  mental 
abilities,  the  personality  and  temperament.  Your  son  may 
faint  at  the  sight  of  blood,  so  cannot  take  up  medicine  and 
surgery  as  father  wished  so  much  he  would. 

Or  he  may  be  shy  and  reserved,  not  at  all  qualified  to  be 
the  salesman  for  his  father  s firm.  I m sure  as  parents  you 
are  realistic,  and  have  noted  your  son’s  personalities  and 
abilities. 

Guidance  in  Choice  of  Vocation 

Yes,  indeed,  you  are  concerned  that  after  graduation  your 
child  chooses  the  vocation  for  which  he  s best  fitted.  With 
the  many  possible  jobs,  he  does  need  guidance.  Most  schools 
today  have  counseling  services.  And  you,  as  parents,  have 
greatly  influenced  his  decision,  whether  or  not  to  grasp  the 
job  with  the  high  salary,  the  fat  pension,  and  job  security. 
You  have  influenced  him  as  to  whether  or  not  he  chooses 
these  or  the  adventurous,  the  exciting  jobs  that  involve  dedi- 
cation and  willingness  to  serve  a larger  cause,  to  serve 
humanity  and  God.  Or  your  influence  may  cause  him  to 
choose  the  easy  over  the  difficult,  the  secure  over  the  risky. 

And  your  influence  begins  before  the  time  of  actual  de- 
cision. This  has  been  done  unconsciously  (and  maybe  con- 
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sciously)  as  you’ve  expressed  attitudes  and  ideas  about  Dad’s 
job.  Also  through  your  casual  remarks  concerning  the  occupa- 
tions of  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends.  Naturally,  if  you’re 
dissatisfied  and  complain  about  your  husband’s  vocation,  your 
son  will  hardly  plan  the  same  career. 

Impressive  experiences  in  your  child’s  earlier  years  also 
help  him  to  choose  his  job.  A hospital  experience  may  direct 
your  son  to  a medical  career,  or  your  daughter  to  nursing.  Or 
a thoughtful,  kind  schoolteacher  may  influence  them  to  ac- 
cept the  teaching  profession. 

God's  Will 

In  preparing  your  child  for  his  career  there  is  more  than 
academic  preparation.  There  is  his  character,  and  personality 
preparation  or  molding.  There’s  also  the  spiritual,  which 
should  be  a vital  part  of  his  life.  Really,  the  spiritual  is  not 
an  isolated  area,  like  the  first-class  deck  from  second-class 
deck  on  a luxury  liner.  Rather,  the  spiritual  should  be  woven 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  all  his  activities,  even  in  this 
area  of  a vocation.  And  in  knowing  God  — His  character, 
His  wishes,  and  ideas  — your  child  will  not  choose  a job 
which  conflicts  with  Christian  standards,  or  one  purely  sel- 
fish, or  purely  monetary.  Rather,  he  will  be  drawn  to  one 
which  serves  his  fellowmen  and  God. 

Not  only  will  he  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  aptitudes, 
likes,  personality,  etc.,  but  also  by  the  discernment  of  God’s 
will.  I think  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor. 

If  your  child  is  a high-school  graduate,  he  should  definitely 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  should  even  attend  college  next 
year.  In  a recent  popular  magazine  a panel  of  leading  per- 
sonalities, some  educators,  concluded  that  no  one  should  go 
to  college  unless  he  has  a definite  purpose.  One  educator 
mentioned  that  in  his  school  they  advise  the  purposeless 
ones  to  quit,  find  a job,  and  then  come  back  when  they  have 
decided  on  a definite  course.  Pray  seriously  with  your 
child  about  his  future  year  or  years. 

Your  Daughter's  Vocation 

Right  here  I’d  like  to  throw  in  this  bit  of  personal  con- 
viction. I believe  your  daughter  should  first  experience  prac- 
tical domestic  work  before  considering  college  or  professional 
training.  Regardless  of  her  talents  and  capabilities,  she  should 
learn  the  ABC’s  of  housekeeping.  You  should  guide  her  to 
become  efficient  in  planning  and  preparing  meals  — with  a 
limited  budget.  Acquaint  her  with  the  day’s,  the  week’s 
schedule  — of  cleaning,  cooking,  laundry,  baking,  etc.  Let 
her  help  in  a home  where  there  are  small  children,  even 
where  there’s  a newborn  baby.  The  year  (or  years)  would 
not  be  wasted  should  she  devote  them  to  the  domestic  arts. 
If  she  can’t  confine  herself  to  them  for  just  a year — how 
will  she  ever  endure  her  work  as  a homemaker  after  mar- 
riage? 

Maybe  she  could  take  over  so  that  you  could  spend  a few 
more  hours  relaxed  in  “extra”  activities,  or  with  a hobby. 

I m serious!  For,  after  all,  all  normal  girls  anticipate  mar- 


riage. Homemaking  is  the  career  for  which  they  should  be 
educated.  It’s  tragic  that  a stigma  is  attached  to  housework. 
And  my  heart  bleeds  for  American  daughters,  for  their  hus- 
bands and  children,  because  they  have  not  been  trained  for 
the  vocation  they  will  eventually  enter.  From  those  who 
write  in  to  Heart  to  Heart,  from  personal  acquaintances,  as 
well  as  from  numerous  articles,  I find  that  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  routine  housework  is  the  basis  for  many,  many 
unhappy  marriages  and  broken  homes. 

A Purpose  in  Life 

Yes,  each  one  of  us  exists  for  a purpose.  And  God  has  a 
purpose  for  your  child  to  fulfill.  In  this  purpose,  formal 
education  is  important.  But  he  also  needs  the  education  of 
God’s  Word.  He  needs  to  “study  to  show  himself  approved 
unto  God,  a workman  that  needs  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  Word  of  truth.”  This  religious  education  is  need- 
ed to  balance  the  other.  As  parents,  you’ll  want  to  teach 
your  child  and  help  him  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of 
God’s  Word  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  source  of  true 
knowledge. 

Graduation  — ending  those  school  days  of  the  past.  Com- 
mencement— beginning  of  a new  day — a step  into  the 
unknown  future.  A time  of  joyous  anticipation  and  adventure, 
as  you  commit  your  child’s  future  into  a loving  Father’s 
care  and  guidance. 

Education  is  a key  for  earning  a living,  for  parenthood, 
for  successful  living.  But  remember,  it  must  include  both 
the  religious  and  the  formal.  ^ 

Good  Habits 

Good  habits  are  one  of  life’s  greatest  blessings.  They  help 
to  make  life  joyful  and  successful  and  more  efficient.  If  it 
were  not  for  habit  we  would  be  awkward  in  all  we  do;  our 
fingers  would  all  be  thumbs.  They  are  like  the  rails  of  a 
railroad  on  which  the  wheels  of  life  turn  quickly  and  easily. 
They  help  to  keep  us  on  the  right  path.  Our  habits  tend 
to  be  automatic.  Since  habits  become  so  deep-rooted,  we 
need  to  be  very  careful  about  forming  them. 

For  example,  we  need  good  prayer  habits.  One  of  these 
is  to  pray  regularly,  thoughtfully,  and  sincerely.  “Daniel 
. . . prayed  . . . before  his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime”  (Dan. 
6:10).  Are  we  still  using  the  prayers  we  learned  as  chil- 
dren? Have  we  made  it  a habit  to  pray  only  when  a crisis 
arises?  Is  our  language  so  limited  and  habitual  that  our 
prayers  are  always  the  same?  Are  they  merely  vain  repeti- 
tions? Jesus  taught  us  that  there  are  many  things  for  which 
to  pray  and  about  which  to  pray.  Prayer  can  be  adoration  of 
God,  thanksgiving  to  Him,  supplication  for  others,  petitions 
for  ourselves,  and  confession  of  our  sins.  Good  and  right 
habits  need  not  become  dead  formality. 

This  should  be  true  of  Bible  reading,  Bible  study,  attend- 
ing worship  services,  all  church  activities,  clean  speech,  total 
abstinence,  and  so  forth.  — Christian  E.  Charles. 
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Weigh  Before  You  Blame 

By  Morris  Chalfant 


At  a missionary  conference  a man  came  up  to  the  speaker 
of  the  evening  and  said,  “I  am  afraid  I will  be  of  little 
use  in  the  world,  because  I have  only  one  talent.’’ 

“Oh,  that  need  not  discourage  you  if  it  is  a good  one,” 
said  the  pastor,  “But  tell  me,  what  is  your  special  ability? ” 

“The  talent  of  criticism.’ 

The  preacher  thought  for  a moment  and  then  said,  “Well, 

I advise  you  to  do  with  it  what  the  man  of  one  talent 
did  with  his.  ” 

While  it  is  true  that  constructive  criticism  may  be  useful 
when  well-garnished  by  grace  and  love,  those  whose  only 
activity  is  to  find  fault,  may  as  well  bury  that  talent. 

Thomas  a Kempis,  in  his  book  The  Imitation  of  Christ, 
makes  this  statement:  “In  judging  of  others  a man  labor- 
eth  in  vain,  often  erreth,  and  easily  sinneth,  but  in  judg- 
ing and  examining  himself,  he  always  laboreth  fruitfully. 
Everyone  who  wants  to  live  a Christlike  life  would  do 
well  to  memorize  this  statement. 

Jesus  said,  “Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with 
what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  (Mt.  7:1).  If 
we  take  time  to  notice  the  points  in  others  about  which 
we  are  most  critical,  we  will  probably  see  that  we  despise 
those  things  in  others  about  which  we  are  most  ashamed  in 
our  own  lives.  Many  times,  by  our  quickness  to  judge 
others,  we  identify  our  own  weaknesses  and  faults,  and 
although  we  don’t  like  to  acknowledge  them  in  ourselves, 
we  feel  relieved  by  our  condemnation  of  these  same  faults 
in  someone  else. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when  the  other  fellow  acts 
irritable,  he’s  ugly,  when  you  do,  it's  nerves?  When  others 
are  set  in  their  ways,  they’re  obstinate ; when  you  are,  it’s 
just  firmness.  When  your  neighbor  doesn  t like  your  friend, 
he’s  prejudiced;  when  you  don’t  like  his,  you  re  simply 
showing  that  you  are  a good  judge  of  human  nature.  When 
the  other  fellow  takes  time  to  do  things  well,  he’s  a slow- 
poke or  lazy;  when  you  act  the  same  way,  you  are  deliber- 
ate and  careful.  When  the  man  next  door  gets  rid  of  his 
money  in  a hurry,  he’s  a spendthrift;  when  you  do  you’re 
generous.  When  someone  finds  flaws  in  things,  he  s cranky 
and  critical;  when  you  do,  you  are  discriminating.  When  a 
brother  in  Christ  is  mind-mannered,  you  call  him  weak; 
when  you  exhibit  the  same  characteristic,  you  say  you  are 
just  being  gracious.  And  so  we  could  go  on  and  on 
showing  how  harshly  we  often  estimate  the  actions  of 
others,  and  how  charitably  we  look  on  our  own  foolish 
decisions  and  ways. 

One  morning  an  outraged  countryman  drove  up  to  Mr. 
Blank’s  general  store,  climbed  out  of  his  spring  wagon,  and, 
with  a good  stick  in  his  hand^ntered  the  store. 

“Mr.  Storekeeper,”  said  tile  angry  countryman,  “I  bought 


a paper  of  nutmegs  here  in  your  store,  and  when  I got 
home  they  were  more  than  half  walnuts,  and  that’s  the  young 
villain  that  I bought  them  of,”  pointing  to  John,  the  clerk. 

“John,”  said  Mr.  Groceryman,  “did  you  sell  this  man 
walnuts  for  nutmegs?” 

“No,  sir,”  was  the  ready  reply. 

“You  lie,  you  villain,”  said  the  countryman,  still  more 
outraged  at  John’s  assurance. 

“Now  look  here,”  said  John,  “if  you  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  weigh  your  nutmegs  you  would  have  found  that 
I put  in  the  walnuts  gratis.” 

“You  gave  them  to  me,  did  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I threw  in  a handful  for  the  children,  said 
John,  laughing  at  the  same  time. 

“Well,  now,  if  that  ain’t  a young  scamp,”  said  the 
countryman,  his  features  relaxing  into  a grin  as  he  saw 
through  the  matter.  Much  hard  talk  and  bad  blood  would  be 
saved  if  people  would  stop  to  weigh  before  they  blame. 

Don’t  judge  a man  by  his  family  relations.  Cain,  you  know 
belonged  to  creation’s  Number  One  family. 

Don’t  judge  a man  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  God  made 
one,  and  a tailor  did  the  best  he  could  with  the  other. 

Don’t  judge  a man  by  his  speech.  The  human  tongue,  like 
a parrot’s  can  be  the  instrument  of  sound  and  fury. 

Don’t  judge  a man  by  his  failures.  Many  a man  fails 
because  he  is  too  honest,  or  too  sensitive,  to  succeed. 

Don’t  judge  him  by  the  house  he  lives  in.  Lizards  and 
rats  are  often  known  to  inhabit  the  grandest  structures. 

Judge  him  not  by  his  acts  alone,  but  by  the  motives 
behind  those  acts. 

When  people  get  dissatisfied  with  themselves  they  some- 
times begin  to  run  the  other  fellow  down,  thinking  they 
are  thus  lifting  themselves  up.  However,  measuring  our- 
selves by  another  who  is  equally  imperfect  is  to  use  a 
crooked  yardstick.  God  only  has  the  perfect  measure,  and  He 
will  take  into  consideration  the  entire  person  with  his 
hereditary  drives,  his  environmental  pressures,  and  his 
spiritual  opportunities  when  He  makes  His  final  judgment. 
Therefore,  it  is  presumptuous  and  wicked  for  us  to  spend 
our  time  in  undermining  and  castigating  others.  If  your 
only  talent  is  the  ability  to  criticize,  bury  it! 

Oft  we  judge  each  other  harshly; 

Knowing  not  life’s  hidden  force; 

Knowing  not  the  fount  of  action  is  less  turbid  at  its  source. 

Seeing  not  amid  the  evil  all  the  golden  grains  of  good, 

O,  we’d  love  each  other  better  if  we  only  understood!  ^ 
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Like  What 
We  Condemn 

An  old  proverb  says,  “We  tend  to  become  like  the  thing 
we  condemn.”  I think  of  that  sometimes. 

. . . When  we  speak  of  peace  in  a way  which  destroys 
relationships  and  builds  hatreds  toward  other  Christians, 
national  leaders,  or  persons  of  other  races  and  lands.  This 
is  illustrated  when  we  join  every  peace  movement  and  are 
greatly  concerned  about  peace  in  other  lands  yet  fail  to  get 
along  with  those  next  to  us  at  church,  at  work,  or  school. 
Isn’t  such  a peace  testimony  vain  and  hypocritical? 

. . . When  we  condemn  the  president  and  other  leaders 
for  the  war  in  words  of  hate,  malice,  and  slander  which  are 
the  words  of  war.  This  is  illustrated  when  we  rail  on  the 
president,  are  glad  when  it  goes  ill  with  him,  and  each  op- 
portunity slander  him  rather  than  pray  for  him.  Isn’t  it 
contrary  to  use  war  words  and  attitudes  in  speaking  against 
war? 

. . . When  we  deplore  the  hurt  the  government  is  doing 
to  people  thousands  of  miles  away  yet  hurt  people  by 
what  we  say  and  do  at  the  point  on  the  planet  where  we 
live.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  person  who  deplores  destruc- 
tion of  persons  far  away  yet  in  daily  relationship  hurts 
people  and  destroys,  by  running  people  down  in  gossip, 
all  those  who  may  differ  in  thought  or  act.  Is  it  wrong  to 
hurt  people  at  certain  places  and  right  to  hurt  people  at 
other  places? 

. . . When  we  condemn  those  who  do  not  believe  or 
obey  all  things  (as  we  with  our  blind  spots  see  them)  while 
disobeying  the  greatest  commandment  of  love.  This  is 
illustrated  when  we  despise  others  in  our  hearts  and  speech 
who  do  not  do  things  or  think  exactly  the  way  we  do  or 
think.  Was  it  not  the  Pharisees  whom  Jesus  criticized  for 
despising  others? 

...  When  we  condemn  worldliness  in  an  exceedingly 
worldly  spirit.  This  is  illustrated  by  our  hostile  feeling  and 
attitude  toward  those  who  do  not  appear  like  we  think  they 
should  or  like  we  have  decided  Christians  should  appear. 
Might  we  not  have  the  job  of  cleansing  the  inside  of  the 
cup  first  even  as  Jesus  said? 

. . . When  we  denounce  the  “haves”  for  their  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  “have  nots”  yet  do  not  dirty  our  hands  in 
humble  service  or  enter  the  door  of  a needy  neighbor  who  is 
without  bread.  This  is  illustrated  when  we  deplore  those  of 
wealth  for  their  unconcern  for  the  hungry  and  needy  yet 
we  do  nothing  specific  for  the  needy  who  live  in  our  com- 
munity. Isn  t it  true  that  the  only  way  to  really  be  prophetic 
is  to  perform  first  what  we  say  others  should  do?  — D. 


Are  All  Brothers,  Really? 

To  call  the  church  a brotherhood  is  biblical.  In  fact,  if  we 
go  by  the  number  of  times  the  Bible  describes  the  church 
as  a body  of  brothers  or  as  brethren  it  is,  as  David  Thomas, 
moderator  of  the  Lancaster  Conference,  points  out,  the  most 
biblical  name  for  the  church. 

To  speak  of  the  church  as  a brotherhood  means  the  church 
is  made  up  of  persons  who  have  entered  the  Christian  fam- 
ily through  a new  birth  from  above,  who  relate  to  each 
other  in  a particular  way  because  of  a common  spiritual 
kinship  through  Christ,  and  who  have  a unique  unity  and 
purpose  unknown  to  non-Christians. 

Creeping  into  some  of  our  church  discussions  and  state- 
ments is  a different  concept  of  brotherhood  than  the  one 
above.  It  is  the  humanitarian  concept  of  brotherhood  which 
does  away  with  the  distinctly  spiritual  and  separate  quality 
of  Christian  brotherhood.  It  calls  all  men  brothers. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  truth  that  God  is  Creator  and  Fa- 
ther of  all  men.  And  all  human  beings  are  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  sense  that  all  are  part  of  the  human  race.  And 
perhaps  in  our  piety  of  the  past  we  withdrew  too  much 
from  relating  to  all  men  as  the  commission  and  compassion 
of  Christ  calls  us  to  relate. 

But  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  is  not  what  the  Scripture 
speaks  about  or  what  the  Anabaptists  meant  or  what  the 
church  today  needs  to  keep  in  mind  in  referring  to  the 
church  as  a brotherhood.  To  refer  to  non-Christians  as 
brothers  is  doing  away  with  what  the  Scripture  speaks  about 
as  brotherhood  and  makes  the  term  “brotherhood”  empty  of 
meaning  when  referring  to  the  church.  — D. 

America's  Cocktail  Image 

When  the  story  of  the  seventy  “advance  men,”  who  made 
preparations  in  China  for  Nixon’s  coming,  was  released  it 
carried  the  same  sad  comments  the  rest  of  the  world  has  come 
to  assume  as  part  of  the  “ugly  American.”  The  story  said 
that  these  men  were  fortunate  in  having  a good  supply  of 
American  liquor  along  to  take  up  their  evenings. 

Today  the  common  foreign  image  of  America  is  that  Amer- 
ican life  centers  around  cocktail  parties.  And  indeed  much  of 
it  does  at  the  higher  echelons  of  government  and  in  much 
social  life.  One  of  the  sad  things  is  that  to  most  countries 
the  words  American  and  Christian  are  synonymous.  Though 
these  men  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  having  plenty 
of  liquor  many  of  us  are  plenty  sad  and  consider  it  un- 
fortunate that  many  Chinese  don’t  know  the  difference  be- 
tween America  and  Christianity.  — D. 
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The  Mangal  Terai  Church 

By  Mary  M.  Good 


In  a clearing  in  the  jungle  thirty  miles  west  of  Dhamtari, 
India,  live  sixteen  Mennonite  families.  It  is  a small  congre- 
gation but  very  important  to  the  pastor,  John  A.  Friesen, 
and  his  wife,  Genevieve. 

G.  J.  Lapp,  missionary  to  India  from  1905  to  1945  was 
instrumental  in  acquiring  the  plot  of  ground  for  a place  of 
rehabilitation  for  cured  leprosy  patients.  A memorial  plaque 
remembering  him  is  placed  inside  the  building.  Later  other 
Christian  families  were  also  admitted  into  the  community. 
The  villagers’  means  of  livelihood  for  the  most  part  is 
farming  the  fields  they  have  cleared  near  the  village. 

The  inspiration  for  building  a church  in  which  to  wor- 
ship instead  of  continuing  in  the  crude  school  building  was 
received  in  the  fall  of  1965  when  Harriet  Lapp  Burkholder, 
daughter  of  G.  J.  Lapp  attended  the  Thanksgiving  service 
at  Mangal  Terai.  The  building  was  finally  finished  and 
was  dedicated  on  December  6,  1970.  It  means  very  much  to 
this  small  group  of  people  in  giving  them  a realization  of 
their  identity  with  the  Christian  church. 

A few  Hindu  families  have  moved  into  the  community  and 
the  Christian  witness  to  them  is  evident  especially  on  occa- 
sions as  at  the  time  of  the  last  Thanksgiving  service.  At 
that  time  some  of  them  were  present  at  the  service  and 
participated  in  the  offering. 

As  you  enter  the  village,  the  rough,  narrow  street  and 
alleys  with  awkward  stones  jutting  out  are  difficult  to  travel 
over.  The  Friesens  leave  their  car  near  the  entrance  and 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  Upon  entering  the  first  home,  as 
they  go  from  house  to  house,  according  to  Indian  hospital- 
ity they  are  served  tea.  The  hostess  is  not  disturbed  if  she 
doesn’t  have  cups.  She  slips  out  quietly  and  soon  returns 
with  cups  borrowed  from  a neighbor.  How  beautiful  is  the 
sharing  among  the  poor! 

Soon  after  the  guests  have  been  refreshed  by  the  tea  they 
hear  the  peals  of  the  church  bell.  The  people  begin  to  stroll 
up  the  path  to  the  little  church  on  the  knoll.  If  you  happen 
to  be  a visitor  you  will  not  enter  at  once  when  you  reach 
the  top.  You  will  be  too  thrilled  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  On  three  sides  you  look  down  on  the  tops  of  the 
trees  in  the  jungle.  It  is  delightful.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  season,  in  April,  when  the  jungle  is  scattered  over  with 
the  red  of  the  flame  of  the  forest  tree  it  is  indescribably 
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beautiful.  A dhan  bohar  tree  also  graces  the  place  just  out- 
side the  church  on  the  south  side.  This  is  a rare  tree  and 
the  most  beautiful  one  in  the  jungle.  Large  bunches  of 
yellow  flowers  cover  the  branches  of  the  shapely  trees. 

As  you  go  up  the  hill  your  attention  is  drawn  to  sixteen 
stones  of  irregular  size  and  shape  inserted  into  the  wall  at 
the  side  of  the  one  end.  You  ask  the  meaning  and  Pastor 
Friesen  explains:  “These  sixteen  stones  represent  the  six- 
teen families.  The  head  of  each  family  presented  one  stone 
which  he  sought  for  the  purpose.”  These  form  the  corner- 
stone; above  the  stones  is  a cross. 

The  front  yard  is  double  terraced.  The  view  from  the 
church  suggests  a natural  amphitheater  with  the  ground 
sloping  gradually  away.  The  simplicity  of  the  little  church 
gives  one  a feeling  of  reverence. 

As  you  enter  you  face  the  pulpit.  This  and  the  furniture 
on  it  were  presented  by  the  Victor  family.  Victor  is  deacon 
of  the  Balodgahan  congregation.  The  cover  on  the  pulpit 
stand  was  made  by  Mrs.  Dadar,  a member  of  the  Mangal  Terai 
Church.  It  has  on  it  a cross  which  is  visible  to  the  one 
preaching  but  not  to  the  audience. 

Donations  were  made  by  many  others.  Willie,  youngest 
son  of  the  Friesens,  now  in  college,  sent  a gift  of  ten  dollars 
for  a communion  table.  This  was  also  designed  with  the 
sixteen-family  idea.  The  top  is  made  of  sixteen  strips  of 
wood  of  different  trees  given  by  the  sixteen  families.  The 
clock  was  given  by  the  Dhamtari  congregation;  a foot- 
washing basin  by  the  Vishunath  family  at  Dondi;  a com- 
munion bread  plate  by  the  Balodgahan  congregation;  a 
Bible  and  several  hymnbooks  by  the  Mennonite  Youth  Fellow- 
ship; drapes  by  Haridas,  son  of  Dasru  at  Shantipur;  drapes 
also  by  the  Shantipur  Church.  Weldon  Troyer  and  Marie 
Moyer  donated  a harmonica.  Significant  contributions  also 
were  made  in  cash  offerings  by  the  thirteen  congregations. 

The  ground-breaking  ceremony  and  beginning  of  build- 
ing work  took  place  on  November  6,  1965.  As  each  head  of  a 
family  participated  in  the  ceremony  he  lifted  his  pickax  and 
repeated,  “As  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

The  dedication  service  was  on  December  6,  1970.  On 
Saturday,  the  day  before  this  meeting,  the  Friesens  were 
present  at  Mangal  Terai.  Eighteen  men  from  Balodgahan, 
twenty-two  miles  away,  led  by  their  pastor,  C.  K.  Jibiyar, 
cycled  there  and  put  up  in  the  school  building.  They  sang 
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nearly  all  night!  Sunday  morning  they  led  a parade  through 
the  village  singing.  Soon  after  breakfast,  which  they  all  ate 
together,  the  people  from  other  places  began  to  come.  The 
few  cars  in  the  Christian  community  were  all  availed  for  the 
occasion.  All  of  these  are  in  Dhamtari  and  that  congregation 
also  chartered  a bus.  Balod  and  Sankra,  two  small  congre- 
gations chartered  a truck.  The  Mennonite  churches  were 
well  represented  and  each  group  had  their  own  banner, 
carrying  it  aloft  as  they  marched  through  the  street  to  the 
dedication  ceremony.  The  service  began  at  10:00  a m.  and 
closed  at  2:00  p.m.  After  that  a love  feast  was  held.  The 
people  from  the  Shantipur  congregation  did  the  cooking, 
allowing  the  Mangal  Terai  people  to  attend  the  meetings. 

So  the  little  church  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle  stands  as 
a witness  to  the  love  for  God  and  for  each  other  in  the 
hearts  of  a few  of  God’s  children  who  desired  a fitting  place 
to  worship  Him.  But  there  are  more  churches  to  build  in 
this  part  of  India. 

Perhaps  we  say  too  glibly,  “Pray  for  them.”  Can  we  be 
more  definite?  May  we  ask  for  volunteers  each  to  adopt  a 
definite  church  to  be  built  and  the  people  living  in  the  area 
of  that  particular  church?  Perhaps  you  wish  to  ask  ques- 
tions. There  are  retired  missionaries  who  will  be  happy  to 
help  you  with  information.  But  pray  we  must.  Remember 
the  great  field  of  evangelism  that  is  at  the  door  of  these 
people  with  only  1 1/2  percent  of  the  population  of  India 
Christian.  ^ 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Scientists  say  that  the  attitude  you  show  toward  plants 
spurs  or  retards  their  growth.  If  you  speak  kindly  to  a plant 
it  will  thrive.  If  you  are  curt  and  unpleasant  toward  a 
plant  it  will  wilt.  We’ve  directed  some  fairly  curt  and  un- 
pleasant words  toward  the  dandelions  in  our  yard  but  we 
find  they  don’t  discourage  easily. 

o o e 

Oh,  what  a lovely  cow!  exclaimed  the  cute  young  miss 
from  the  city,  “But  why  hasn’t  it  any  of  those  big  horns?” 

“There  are  many  reasons,”  the  farmer  replied  quietly. 
“Some  cows  don’t  have  them  until  later  in  life.  Others  have 
them  removed,  while  other  breeds  are  born  without  them. 
This  cow  doesn’t  have  horns  because  it  is  a horse.” 

o o o 

A hopeful  poet  submitted  to  an  editor  a poem  entitled 
“Why  Do  I Live?” 

It  was  returned  with  a note  reading:  “We  regret  we  can- 
not use  your  poem,  but  we  can  answer  your  question.  It 
is  because  you  mailed  the  poem  to  us  instead  of  delivering 
it  in  person.  ” 

© e o 

“My  husband,”  explained  Mrs.  Jones,  “is  an  efficiency  ex- 
pert for  a large  company.” 

Imagine  that,”  said  Mrs.  Brown,  “but  what  does  an 
efficiency  expert  do?” 

Mrs.  Jones  gave  the  matter  some  thought.  “Well,  I’m 
not  sure  I can  describe  it  exactly,  but  when  I do  it,  he  calls 
it  nagging.” 


Christlike  Answers 
to  Casual  Quotes 

By  Dave  Siegrist 

The  Bible  says,  “For  the  mouth  speaks  what  the  heart  is 
full  of’  (Mt.  12:34).  * 

Today  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  average  person  isn’t 
ashamed  to  let  you  know  what  his  heart  is  full  of.  He  may 
do  it  by  swearing,  by  expounding  on  the  mistakes  of  the 
president  and  the  political  party  he  represents,  or  by  let- 
ting you  know  who  is  going  to  win  the  World  Series,  the 
boxing  championship,  the  Rose  Bowl  football  game,  etc. 

Should  not  we,  as  Christians,  be  more  spontaneous 
in  letting  our  “mouth  speak  what  our  heart  is  full  of”?  Per- 
haps one  way  we  can  begin  is  by  giving  “Christlike  answers 
to  casual  quotes.”  Here  are  a few  suggestions: 

1.  “How  are  you  today?”  “I’m  saved.  How  about  you?” 

2.  “What  are  you  doing  with  yourself?”  “Nothing  with  my- 
self. I’m  doing  all  things  through  Christ.” 

3.  “What  do  you  say  today?”  “I  say,  ‘Praise  the  Lord,’ 
unless  you  can  think  of  something  better  to  say.” 

4.  “What  do  you  know  today?”  “I  know  God  is  as  great 
today  as  He  was  yesterday.” 

5.  “Where  are  you  going?”  “To  heaven.” 

6.  “What’s  new?”  “The  same  thing  that  was  new  yester- 
day. The  Lord’s  mercy.” 

7.  “What’s  the  world  coming  to?”  “Timelessness.  That’s 
what  it  is  coming  to.” 

8.  “What  are  you  doing  this  weekend?”  “I’m  not  sure.  I 
might  go  to  heaven.” 

9.  “Isn’t  that  a beautiful  sight?”  “Yeah!  My  Father  does 
nice  work.” 

10.  “How’re  things  going  over  there?”  “Well,  things  here  are 
going  just  like  they  are  everywhere.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  world.” 

11.  “What  are  your  plans  for  the  future?”  “I  plan  to  leave 
the  earth  eventually.” 

12.  How  re  things  going  with  you?”  “Just  the  way  God’s 
planned  them  to.” 

13.  “What’s  on  your  mind?”  “Glory  to  God!  That’s  what’s 
on  my  mind.  How  about  yours?” 

14.  What  do  you  think?”  “I  think  Jesus  might  come  back 
today.” 

By  giving  “Christlike  answers  to  casual  quotes,”  it  leads 
the  way  to  a Christ-centered  conversation.  Your  reply  catch- 
es the  attention  of  the  person  you  replied  to,  because  your 
answer  is  so  different  from  the  normal  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion he  asked.  Then,  he  may  want  to  know  exactly  what 
you  meant  by  your  answer.  Taking  it  from  there,  you  have 
a golden  opportunity  to  let  your  “mouth  speak  what  the 
heart  is  full  of.”  ^ 

"From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man  (TEV).  Copyright  1966.  1971  bv  American 
Bible  Society.  Used  bv  permission. 
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Sowing  (White)  and  Weeping 

By  Lyn  Hershey 


Little  everyday  occurrences  that  come  into  our  lives 
often  start  a whole  process  of  thinking  and  meditation.  This 
was  the  case  for  me  several  weeks  ago,  speeding  along 
Highway  30  in  central  Ohio  one  cold,  snowy  Saturday  after- 
noon. In  the  distance  I saw  a car  parked  along  the  highway; 
someone  was  changing  a tire. 

Because  of  my  anxiety  to  get  back  with  my  family  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  cold,  snowy 
day,  I hoped  it  was  a man,  so  I could  justify  passing  by. 
Approaching,  I noticed  it  was  a lady.  My  mind  shifted  to 
woman’s  lib  to  justify  passing  by.  I was  probably  100  feet 
past  when  I finally  hit  the  brakes.  A few  hundred  feet 
further  I came  to  a stop,  backed  up,  and  helped  change 
the  tire. 

Letting  down  the  jack,  I pinched  my  finger.  I must  ad- 
mit, when  I was  trying  to  wash  the  dirt  and  blood  off  my 
hands  with  snow,  I was  quite  perturbed.  Taking  time  to  be 
nice  and  getting  hurt!  Finding  an  old  Kleenex  under  the 
seat,  I was  able  to  stop  the  bleeding  as  I continued  on  my 
way. 

I kept  thinking  about  this  idea  of  being  nice,  doing  good 
deeds,  and  then  getting  hurt.  My  mind  whirled  off  into 
the  area  of  race  relations,  my  work  with  the  Minority 
Ministries  Council,  and  the  white  people  who  are  being 
hurt  in  the  process  of  trying  to  help  minority  people.  I 
suppose  there  is  nothing  more  discouraging  than  being  hurt 
by  the  very  persons  you  are  trying  to  help. 

Who  would  understand  this  any  better  than  Jesus,  our 
Lord,  and  yet  He  encourages  us  to  "bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you  (Mt. 
5:44). 

Sincere  persons  in  the  Mennonite  Church  are  not  only 
“reaping”  but  “weeping”  trying  to  understand  why. 
Some  white  Mennonites  have  given  a good  portion  of  their 
best  years  in  minority  communities  and  are  now  seeing 
minority  people,  especially  the  young,  seemingly  turn  on 
them. 

One  of  the  dynamics  we  need  to  understand  is  the  rele- 
vancy of  Galatians  6:7,  ' Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked; 
for  whatsoever  a man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  This 
needs  to  be  taken  individually  and  collectively.  Over  the 

Lyn  Hershey,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  is  director  of  Cross-Cultural  Relations  of  the 
Minority  Ministries  Council. 


years  a white  racist  society  has  sown  the  seeds  of  discrimina- 
tion. We  are  now  reaping  the  results. 

For  us  to  understand,  we  will  need  to  realize  these  two 
points.  One,  because  we  are  white  and  closely  identified 
with  the  white  world,  even  though  we  may  not  have  in- 
dividually exploited  minorities,  we  are  recipients  of  the 
oppressed  people’s  frustrations,  hopelessness,  and  hate. 

The  second  thing  we  must  realize,  and  admit  as  a Men- 
nonite Church,  is  that  the  seed  of  love  that  we  were  sowing 
was  tinted  white.  It  made  no  difference  whether  the  sower 
was  chosen  by  lot  and  ordained  for  “church  work,”  a college 
graduate  in  sociology  turned  “church  worker,”  or  a semi- 
nary-trained “church  worker.”  The  fieldwork  was  white- 
washed. A fact  we  are  trying  to  ignore  is  that  we  have  been 
deceived  by  a white  racist  society,  a society  that  influenced 
our  individual  lives  as  well  as  the  institutions  that  molded 
us. 

A portion  of  Scripture  that  is  applicable  to  help  us  under- 
stand is  Galatians  6:1-4.  It  needs  to  be  understood  that 
when  we  went  out  in  mission,  we  were  superior  in  educa- 
tion, economic  advantages,  and  superior  freedom  to  those 
we  ministered  to.  We  mistakenly  took  them  to  be  inferior 
persons  rather  than  equals  with  inferior  opportunities. 

This  developed  a type  of  parent-child  relationship,  the 
whites  with  the  message  being  the  parent,  the  minorities, 
most  often  children  and  youth,  with  the  needs  being  the 
children.  I use  the  analogy  of  parent-child  not  only  because 
of  the  similarities,  but  because  the  parent:child  relationship 
is  common  to  us.  We  feel  the  strain  of  parent-child  re- 
lationship as  the  child  seeks  his  identity.  This  is  similar  to 
what  is  happening  as  the  spiritual  children  from  our 
mission  work  become  adults. 

In  the  area  of  physical  parent-child  relationship  as  well 
as  spiritual,  we  the  parents  emphasize  verses  1 and  2 of 
Ephesians  6.  It  is  only  natural  for  the  child,  that  is  seek- 
ing his  identity,  to  emphasize  verse  4.  If  my  physical  chil- 
dren do  not  exceed  me,  because  of  new  opportunities,  I 
would  be  discouraged.  There,  however,  is  a tendency  to 
become  defensive,  critical,  and  judgmental  if  my  spiritual 
children,  because  of  the  new  opportunities  they  experience, 
exceed  me. 

Adding  to  the  parent-child  analogy  causing  greater  frus- 
tration, are  the  minority  persons  coming  into  the  church  as 
adults.  We  tend  to  feel  superior  to  them,  because  of  the 
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white  racist  attitudes  we  have,  while  in  actuality  some  of 
them  are  superior  to  us  in  academic  achievement  and 
spiritual  maturity. 

Adding  to  this  confusion  is  the  militant  and  more  gentle 
approach  by  minorities.  When  a militant  approaches  us, 
even  if  he  speaks  the  truth,  we  turn  off  and  justify  our  lack 
of  response  to  the  truth  because  of  the  approach.  When  the 
more  gentle  approach  is  used,  we  don’t  feel  the  urgency  of 
the  problem  and  fail  to  get  involved.  We  must  realize  that 
God  will  judge  us  by  our  response  to  the  facts  revealed,  not 
forgive  us  because  we  feel  we  have  justified  our  lack  of  in- 
volvement because  “I  don’t  like  your  approach.” 

Another  area  of  tension  is  the  white  saying,  “We  are  do- 
ing something,”  judging  from  the  fact  that  we  have  done 
very  little  if  anything  in  the  past.  The  minority  is  saying, 
“Nothing  is  being  done,”  judging  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
still  discriminated  against. 

I would  like  to  say  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  justify  the 
fact  the  church  is  doing  so  little,  but  I cannot  because  I have 
seen  people  completely,  in  a twinkling  of  an  eye,  change  by 
the  power  of  God.  I would  like  to  say  the  solution  is 
simple,  to  give  hope,  but  I cannot  because  I have  seen 
many  people  desperately  struggling  to  rid  themselves  of  rac- 
ist attitudes  they  have  developed  over  the  years. 

To  develop  the  proper  working  relationship  between  the 
various  cultural  groups  within  the  Mennonite  Church,  we 
will  all  need  to  acknowledge  the  fact  there  are  mature  and 
immature  Christians  in  all  groups.  We  will  need  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  each  group  is  influenced  by  their  racial  peers, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  Christ’s  influence. 

The  answer  to  our  dilemma  is  Jesus,  a Jesus  “lived,”  not 
only  believed.  Even  the  devil  believes.  James  2:19. 

As  I tried  to  be  sensitive  to  the  church,  in  race  rela- 
tions, since  my  involvement  with  the  Minority  Ministries 
Council,  I feel  a movement  from  “there  is  no  problem”  to 
“I  don’t  agree  with  you  in  the  methods  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem.” This  is  a movement  in  the  right  direction,  but  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs. 

We  have  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  Jesus’  commission  to  go 
into  the  world,  teaching  and  baptizing,  but  we  have  neglect- 
ed “teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I have 
commanded  you.  Here  is  where  the  influence  of  a white 
racist  society  caused  us  to  come  up  short.  In  my  travels 
through  the  Mennonite  Church  I find  very  few,  if  any,  who 
hold  to  the  teaching  that  blacks  are  not  completely  human 
(as  was  taught  by  society).  However,  there  are  many  that 
are  caught  in  the  practices  of  the  racist  society  that  de- 
veloped that  teaching  and  provided  ways  to  maintain  it 
through  economic,  political,  and  social  devices. 

Understanding  is  one  area  that  is  needed  to  bring  about 
the  equal  opportunities  and  justice  needed  for  all  today;  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  Christ.  This,  however,  is  not 
enough  for  us  as  Christians,  Mennonite  Christians.  We  are 
also  concerned  about  the  soul.  This  means  involvement 
with  the  total  man. 

When  we  are  witnessing  to  people  in  need,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  be  effective,  we  will  need  to  do  one  of  two 
things:  (1)  introduce  the  person  to  Christ  and  then  help 


him  achieve  the  same  blessings  we  have,  or  (2)  introduce 
him  to  Jesus  Christ  and  then  be  willing  to  give  up  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  we  have  and  live  at  the  same  economic 
level  as  the  convert. 

I sincerely  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  answer  to  the  needs 
of  man’s  soul.  I believe  that  the  sincere  Christian  person  is 
the  answer  to  the  physical  needs  of  man,  by  sharing  his  ow  n 
resources,  influencing  the  government  to  abide  by  the  Con- 
stitution, treating  all  people  equal,  and  help  provide  equal 
opportunities  for  all  men,  both  in  the  church  and  society. 

“So  let  us  not  become  tired  of  doing  good;  for  if  we  do 
not  give  up,  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  reap  the 
harvest.  So  then,  as  often  as  we  have  the  chance,  we  should 
do  good  to  everyone,  but  especially  to  those  who  belong 
to  our  family  in  the  faith”  (Gal.  6:9,  10).° 

For  practical  Christian  ways  to  become  involved,  contact 
the  Minority  Ministries  Council,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
46514.  ^ 

From  Good  Sews  for  Modem  Man  (TEV).  Copyright  1966,  1971  by  American 
Bible  Society.  Used  by  permission. 

Prayer  Before  Sleep 

By  Lorie  Gooding 

Lord, 

You  have  seen  how  the  day  went  — 
how  disappointed  I was  this  early  morning 
because  the  sun  didn’t  shine;  and  on  the  jrtb 
how  rushed  and  harried  and  frustrated  I was 
because  the  boy-who-cleans  did  not  come  in. 

Then  Sonny  was  late  to  dinner  (and  his  room  in  disorder), 
and  his  grades  at  school  are  low.  I demanded  to  know  why. 

All  in  all,  Lord,  it  has  been  a hard  day, 

but  I’ve  been  self-centered  and  selfish  and  unsympathetic, 

which  leaves  me  confused  and  disgusted.  I’m  sick  of  myself. 

I know  that  You  know. 

Please  help  me.  Lord, 

to  calm  my  heart  and  spirit  with  Your  Word; 
to  show  my  boy  some  love  (he  needs  to  know 
I love  him  for  himself,  not  for  good  grades, 
or  cleaning  rooms,  or  showing  up  for  meals). 

Help  me  to  sleep  tonight;  strengthen  me.  Lord, 
to  meet  tomorrow’s  dawn  with  joy,  being  aware 
of  Your  dear  presence  (w  hat  I missed  today 
was  just  that  sense  of  knowing  You  were  there). 

I thank  You,  Lord,  that  You  do  know  all  things. 

You  know  how  very  often,  and  how  far, 

I stray  from  Your  instruction.  Lord,  forgive; 
because  You  also  know  how  deep  my  love, 
how  strong  my  yearning  to  obey  Your  will, 
how  sorrowful  I am  when  I have  failed. 

Bless  me,  O Lord,  and  let  Your  healing  love 
touch  my  sore  heart  until  I am  at  peace. 
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Our  Unwanted  Children 

By  Levi  Keidel 


Our  society  is  becoming  increasingly  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  its  homeless  children.  Adoptions  are  on  the  increase. 
The  primary  source  of  adoptable  children  is  infants  born  out 
of  wedlock.  From  1958  to  1968  the  number  of  illegitimate 
live  births  climbed  from  230,000  to  320,000,  or  a growth  of 
39  percent.  For  the  same  period,  child  adoptions  granted 
increased  from  96,000  to  166,000,  or  73  percent.  Requests 
for  adoption  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 

But  the  crisis  continues  for  certain  kinds  of  homeless 
children.  Their  needs  seem  to  lie  on  the  fringes  of  our 
compassion.  While  many  adoption  agencies  have  waiting  lists 
of  parents  requesting  white  infants,  over  40,000  nonwhite 
children  are  available  for  adoption;  for  every  nonwhite  child 
who  finds  a permanent  home,  eight  white  children  are 
adopted.  Over  40,000  children  with  physical  or  mental  handi- 
caps need  permanent  homes.  Of  all  children  adopted,  over 
60  percent  are  placed  before  they  are  a month  old;  older 
children  are  passed  by,  and  grow  up  in  the  inadequate 
environment  of  institutions  or  temporary  foster  homes. 

For  the  most  part,  these  are  our  unwanted  children. 

Some  people  are  responding  to  this  need.  During  1968, 
18,000  nonwhite  children  were  placed  for  adoption.  Trans- 
racial  adoptions  have  been  reported  in  thirty-five  states.  In 
the  Chicago  area,  such  adoptions  have  increased  over  30 
percent  in  the  past  two  years.  What  motivates  parents  to 
adopt  these  especially-needy  children?  What  are  the  rewards 
parents  experience  and  the  problems  they  encounter?  What 
qualifications  are  needed  by  parents  who  take  upon  them- 
selves this  kind  of  responsibility? 

I posed  these  questions  to  four  couples  in  three  states. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Daehlin  have  a 13-year-old  daughter. 
Some  years  ago  they  adopted  a part-Negro  boy  who  is  now 
10;  recently  they  adopted  an  infant  of  Caucasian-Indian- 
Negro  extraction.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Moore  have  two 
small  children  and  adopted  an  11-month-old  full-blood 
Indian.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Rocke  became  permanent  foster 
parents  to  a homeless  11 -year-old  girl  eleven  years  ago. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Rempel  have  three  growing  children; 
they  are  licensed  boarding  parents  for  small  children  await- 
ing permanent  home  situations.  Here  are  their  answers: 

What  motivated  you  to  do  something  to  help  the  home- 
less child? 

Mr.  Rempel:  We  helped  in  a community  play  school  where 
most  of  the  children  were  single-parent.  In  visiting  their 
homes,  we  found  that  some  of  these  children  weren  t really 
loved  or  wanted.  We  know  what  psychologists  say  about  how 
early  environment  affects  total  adult  personality.  We  decided 


one  contribution  we  as  Christians  could  make  to  society  was 
to  help  give  uncared-for  children  a good  start,  so  we  started 
accepting  foster  children. 

Mrs.  Daehlin:  Our  daughter  was  well  adjusted  and  happy, 
but  we  saw  that  she  was  getting  too  much  attention.  Then 
too,  it  is  generally  harder  for  a single  child  to  learn  to 
share  and  relate  to  the  needs  of  others.  We  felt  the  com- 
panionship of  another  child  would  help  all  of  us.  We  just 
did  what  we  felt  God  wanted  us  to  do. 

How  has  accepting  a homeless  child  affected  you  and 
your  family? 

Mr.  Moore:  So  far  as  I personally  am  concerned,  it  has 
made  me  more  aware  of  what  is  involved  in  parental  re- 
sponsibility. Often  pregnancy  is  accidental,  and  there  are 
misgivings.  But  an  adoption  is  sort  of  like  a contract;  you 
sign  your  name  on  the  line  and  commit  yourself  to  seeing 
this  thing  through.  I couldn’t  have  been  more  excited  the 
day  our  child  came.  You  start  out  by  wanting  to  give,  and 
end  up  getting  far  more.  It  is  normal  for  your  own  child  to 
respond  to  you.  But  when  this  strange  child  responds  to 
your  love  and  binds  himself  to  you,  this  is  what  thrills 
you. 

Mrs.  Moore:  Before  we  adopted  John,  who  is  Indian,  I 
didn’t  have  strong  opinions  about  the  problems  of  minority 
groups.  But  since  I’ve  read  books  on  Indian  problems,  I’ve 
become  much  more  aware  of  what  s going  on.  It  s beyond  me 
to  see  how  some  of  these  things  happen  to  human  beings 
in  our  countrv.  I m almost  ready  to  go  to  Alcatraz  and 
demonstrate. 

Mr.  Remple:  Except  for  the  very  small  ones,  many  of 
these  children  have  real  problems.  You  have  to  help  them 
work  out  their  problems  in  the  context  of  your  total  family 
life.  In  some  ways  I think  foster  parents  are  in  a more 
difficult  situation  than  adoptive  parents.  Adoptive  parents 
can  get  accustomed  to  the  problem  pattern  of  one  child, 
and  work  with  it  over  a long  period  of  time.  However,  dur- 
ing the  three  years  we’ve  been  doing  this  work,  we’ve  been 
temporary  parents  for  eight  children.  Their  ages  have  ranged 
from  five  days  to  2 1/2  years.  They’ve  stayed  with  us  for 
periods  of  one  week  to  fourteen  months.  Each  child  is  a 
different  personality.  Sometimes  his  problems  demand  so 
much  attention  that  your  own  children  could  feel  that  they 
aren’t  as  important  as  the  foster  child.  Our  Harvey  is  13. 
He’s  always  wanted  a brother.  He  gets  terribly  attached  to 
the  boys.  On  the  morning  that  our  latest  baby  was  scheduled 
to  go,  Harvey  hated  like  everything  to  leave  for  school.  He 
dreaded  the  thought  of  returning  that  evening  when  the 
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child  would  not  be  there.  Through  these  experiences  our 
children  have  become  aware  of  the  needs  of  children  who 
are  victims  of  unfortunate  family  situations,  and  have 
developed  a sympathetic  attitude  toward  them. 

, Mrs.  Daehlin.  Our  adoption  of  John  has  led  us  to  become 
deeply  involved  in  working  with  the  more  militant  blacks. 
We’ve  developed  some  very  close  friendships.  Some  of  them 
have  really  come  to  see  who  Christ  is.  We’re  teaching  in 
an  integrated  church  school.  Our  whole  family  has  grown  in 
understanding  and  love. 

People  wonder  what  relationships  will  develop  between 
our  daughter,  who  is  13,  and  John,  who  is  10,  when  they 
both  become  teenagers.  They  fight  and  argue  and  defend 
each  other  like  any  ordinary  brother  and  sister.  I don’t 
see  why  their  attitude  toward  each  other  should  ever  be 
any  different.  I feel  that  as  parents  we  want  our  children 
to  marry  someone  of  similar  culture,  race,  and  Christian 
maturity  so  that  they  will  have  fewer  problems  of  adjust- 
ment in  their  marriage.  But  I don’t  think  we  should  be 
hung-up  if  our  children  who  are  not  biologically  related 
should  love  in  a marriageable  direction. 

But  1 don  t think  we  should  overlook  what  adoption 
does  for  the  child  himself.  When  John  came,  he  had  asthma, 
bronchitis,  tonsillitis,  and  all  kinds  of  things.  But  when  he 
really  found  security  in  our  home  . . . when  he  knew  that 
when  the  phone  rang  it  wasn’t  someone  coming  to  take 
him  away  . . those  things  disappeared.  Now  all  the  rest  of 
us  can  get  sick,  but  not  John.  Our  adopting  a second  mixed- 
blood  child  has  helped  John  to  feel  really  accepted.  He 
knows  that  if  we  deliberately  chose  another  one  “like  him,” 
we  must  think  he  is  really  OK. 

Mrs.  Rocke:  Seeing  what  a permanent  home  did  for  Laura 
was  one  of  our  greatest  rewards.  Even  though  she  was  al- 
ready eleven  when  she  came,  we  saw  her  overcome  deep 
personal  problems,  improve  her  schoolwork,  become  accept- 
ed by  the  children  at  school,  grow  as  a Christian,  and  come 
to  understand  what  family  love  really  is.  She  expressed 
many  times  how  much  she  appreciates  what  we  have  done. 

How  did  friends  and  neighbors  feel  about  your  adopt- 
ing a nonwhite  child? 

Mrs.  Moore:  Everybody  raves  about  how  great  it  is;  they’ve 
accepted  ours  totally. 

Mrs.  Daehlin:  Our  neighbors  gave  us  a big  shower.  Some 
of  them  said  this  would  help  people  of  our  neighborhood  get 
a truer  picture  of  what  the  world  is  all  about. 

Has  your  example  motivated  other  people  to  become 
more  involved  in  meeting  social  needs? 

Mrs.  Daehlin.  We  belong  to  a big  church.  We  started 
a social  action  group.  Some  twenty  people  of  about  our 
age  have  joined.  This  isn  t many,  but  every  one  of  them  is 
really  active.  They  have  developed  contacts  in  the  ghetto 
and  work  with  kids  in  inner-city  community  centers  late 
at  night.  I guess  we’ve  earned  a reputation  with  the  church 
members  for  being  different  and  aggressive.  In  church  one 
Sunday  an  older  lady  glanced  toward  one  of  our  members 
who  was  wearing  a turtleneck  sweater  and  asked  her  friend, 


Do  they  wear  that  kind  of  clothes  to  church  around  here?” 
The  other  said,  “Oh,  he  must  be  a member  of  that  social 
action  committee.” 

Mr.  Rempel:  We  belong  to  a small-church  fellowship.  By 
this  time  it  is  pretty  deeply  involved  in  our  project.  Many 
of  the  families  have  helped  us.  I know  they  pray  for  the 
child  we  re  caring  for.  Some  of  our  young  people  baby-sit 
for  us  and  have  a real  understanding  of  the  situation.  Two 
of  them  have  become  so  attached  to  the  children  that  when 
they  leave,  the  break  hurts  these  young  people  almost  as 
much  as  it  does  us. 

What  qualifications  should  parents  have  who  want  to 
adopt  such  a child? 

Mr.  Moore:  I’d  say  be  sure  your  marriage  is  stable.  You’re 
putting  his  life  on  the  line.  There  must  be  complete  agree- 
ment between  the  parents  to  go  through  with  this  thing 
come  what  may. 

Mrs.  Moore:  You  must  have  patience  and  not  be  hurt  if 
your  love  is  not  readily  reciprocated.  John  had  already  had 
five  homes  before  we  got  him,  so  it  naturally  took  time  for 
him  to  begin  to  respond.  Also,  if  your  own  background  has 
been  unstable,  it  could  be  difficult.  It  could  tend  to  make  you 
overcompensate  in  permissiveness,  or  giving  things,  or  over- 
attention. Certainly  you  don’t  adopt  a child  simply  because 
it  is  the  “thing”  now;  neither  is  it  sufficient  to  have  a 
purely  humanitarian  motive.  You  must  really  want  him. 

Mrs.  Daehlin:  But  I think  it  is  wrong  to  expect  that  you 
will  necessarily  love  him  the  moment  you  see  him.  When 
the  social  worker  brought  John,  I can’t  say  I felt  actual 
love  for  him  right  away.  There  he  stood,  a little  three-year- 
old  stranger,  his  pants  too  small,  his  hair  too  long,  like  a 
poor  waif  off  the  streets.  But  after  we  got  to  work  to  meet 
his  needs,  parental  love  came  like  everything. 

Mrs.  Rocke:  Suddenly  having  a new  eleven-year-old 
daughter  in  your  home  does  bring  with  it  problems.  We  had 
to  learn  how  to  be  firm  in  discipline,  and  yet  show  love; 
how  to  deal  with  rebellion,  and  yet  be  adaptable.  We 
had  to  learn  to  share  one  another  with  an  older  child. 

Mr.  Rempel:  We  feel  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  carry  the  responsibilities  of  boarding  parents  if  Christian 
people  in  the  community  did  not  help  us.  They  do  more 
than  feel  with  us.  They  volunteer  their  services. 

The  executive  director  of  a state  adoption  agency  told  me, 
“You  can’t  separate  yourself  from  people  in  need  and  be 
happy  yourself.  If  we  find  it  impossible  to  cope  with  the 
needs  of  those  among  us,  we  are  eloquently  declaring  that 
we  as  a society  are  bankrupt,  and  such  a society  cannot 
long  survive.” 

The  Bible  is  clear  in  the  responsibility  society  owes  its 
widows  and  orphans.  Jesus  blessed  little  children,  and  showed 
an  extra  measure  of  compassion  to  those  in  society  who 
were  unloved  and  unwanted.  Some  of  my  readers  are 
able  to  extend  His  hand  of  compassion  to  unwanted  chil- 
dren of  today.  The  first  step?  Consult  the  Yellow  Pages  of 
your  phone  directory  for  “Adoption  Agencies,”  or  write  to 
Adoption  Resource  Exchange  of  North  America,  44  East 
23rd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  10010.  o4 
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If  Thy  Hand  or  Thy  Foot 

Offend  Thee  By  Allan  W.  Smith 


Peter  had  unexpectedly  returned  to  the  world  he  left  al- 
most 2,000  years  earlier.  He  had  walked  about  town  ex- 
cited with  great  curiosity  and  wonder.  He  saw  many  un- 
familiar things.  In  fact,  about  the  only  familiar  things  were 
human  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  and  the  blue  sky  studded 
with  fluffy  clouds. 

Peter  had  wandered  into  the  supermarket  and  looked 
around.  There  he  saw  a few  more  familiar  things,  oranges, 
dates,  and  other  fruit  similar  to  what  he  had  known,  al- 
though he  hadn’t  recalled  seeing  any  such  trees  outside. 
Now  he  came  to  the  exit.  He  lifted  his  hand  to  open  the 
door  when  it  opened  to  him  of  its  own  accord!  It  rang  a 
bell  in  Peter's  mind.  He  remembered  a similar  experience 
centuries  ago.  That  night  he  had  been  in  prison,  with  no 
way  of  escape;  then  the  experience  with  the  angel.  He 
remembered  how  the  iron  gate  had  opened  by  itself  — now 
this. 

Startled,  Peter  went  through  the  door  and  stood  aside  to 
see  what  would  happen  to  others.  As  the  customers  came  to 
the  door,  one  by  one,  the  door  opened  of  its  own  accord. 
Peter  was  baffled.  He  believed  that  divine  energy  had 
opened  the  prison  gate.  Had  this  strange  twentieth-century 
society  such  favor  with  God  that  an  angel  was  stationed 
at  the  store  exit  to  open  the  door  for  laden  customers?  Or 
had  this  society  found  some  other  way  to  harness  the  divine 
energy? 

While  Peter  pondered  on  this,  the  store  manager  came  by. 
Now  Peter,  with  his  white  beard,  appeared  to  be  an  old- 
fashioned  fellow,  and  when  raising  his  hand  he  beckoned 
the  manager,  the  busy  man  was  constrained  to  stop  and 
inquire  what  Peter  wanted. 

“That  door— How  does  it  open  and  close  by  itself? 
Peter  asked. 

“Electricity  does  it,”  replied  the  manager. 

“Elect  . . . electricity,”  murmured  Peter,  “What  is  that? 

The  manager  tried  to  explain,  but  Peter  only  shook  his 
head.  It  was  beyond  him.  Suddenly  he  was  ready  to  return 
to  heaven,  to  get  away  from  this  strange  place.  He  was 
firmly  convinced  that  the  iron  prison  gate  was  opened 
by  God,  but  of  this  strange  door,  which  opened  to  all  and 
sundry  he  was  not  so  sure. 

Why  this  little  imaginary  story?  Because  the  multiplicity 
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of  human  inventions  has  pushed  divine  acts  into  the  back- 
ground. When  the  prison  gate  opened  for  Peter,  this  was 
heaven-directed  drama  indeed.  It  must  have  caused  much 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  among  the  early  church.  It  was 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  is  an  outstanding  miracle 
to  this  day  for  those  who  will  accept  it. 

Modern  man  appears  to  be  able  to  do  better.  His  auto- 
matic doors  open  for  everyone,  all  the  time,  so  long  as  the 
power  is  on  and  the  door  is  not  locked.  How  often  then  are 
we  blinded  to  God’s  work  by  the  “miracles”  of  modern  man? 
How  often  are  we  distracted  from  His  voice  by  the  glamour 
and  clamor  of  a multitude  of  things,  all  possibly  good  in 
themselves,  but  cumulatively  deadening  to  the  soul  and 
mind  and  wearying  to  the  body?  When  working  in  a noisy 
factory  one  must  speak  loudly,  or  shout  to  be  heard.  How 
then  can  we  hear  the  still,  small  voice  in  the  noisy  tumult 
of  twentieth-century  commotion?  How  can  we  find  time 
to  listen  to  that  voice  when  so  many  “good  things  cry  for 
our  time? 

We  often  try  to  rationalize  a solution.  We  are  desperately 
pressed  to  find  ways  of  eating  our  cake  and  keeping  it  too. 
Must  we  indeed  throw  out  the  TV  if  it  takes  too  much  time 
from  God?  Must  we  give  up  some  of  our  church  work  if  it 
causes  the  children  to  suffer  from  emotional  deprivation?  Is 
it  necessary  to  give  up  a lucrative  position  if  it  encroaches 
on  our  call  from  God?  Need  we  be  moderate  in  our  spend- 
ing when  all  about  us  people,  even  some  of  the  godly,  are 
spending  lavishly  because  they  have  lots  of  money?  If  we 
have  the  money  why  not  have  extra  suits,  dresses,  cars, 
TVs,  a bigger  house,  or  whatever  our  heart  desires?  These 
are  the  tests  of  our  time,  and  yet  many  seek  a way  to  have 
and  do  these  things,  and  have  God  too. 

Advertising  men  labor  mightily  to  persuade  us  to  need 
many  of  the  modern  miracles  which  our  Peter  could  not 
understand.  All  too  often,  because  their  clamor  is  so  im- 
mediate and  insistent,  and  God  is  in  some  remote  heaven, 
we  fall  for  their  line.  Is  this  really  necessary?  If  TV  takes 
too  much  of  God  s time,  get  rid  of  it.  If  one  car,  fewer 
clothes,  or  whatever  else  it  be,  will  do,  with  conscience 
toward  God,  do  without.  There  is  a strong  possibility  that 
as  we  stand  before  God  in  the  last  judgment  we  will  find 
out  that  we  could  not  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

There  is  an  even  more  serious  possibility.  This  is  that 
the  continual  submission  to  desire  for  seemingly  good  things 
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springs  from  a real  spiritual  deficiency.  This  is  a dangerous 
situation  indeed.  In  this  condition,  a person,  mesmerized 
by  this  world,  hopes  to  have  as  much  of  this  world’s  goods 
as  his  liberal  salary  will  allow  — and  have  God  too.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  person  who  really  sees  things  from  a Christ- 
like  perspective  will  find  much  of  the  popular  TV  fare 
boring?  He  or  she  will  not  be  continually  desiring  more 
clothes,  houses,  cars,  or  other  things,  absence  of  which  will 
not  deprive  the  soul. 

The  only  remedy  is  a renewed  experience  with  Christ. 
Following  this  will  be  a period  of  readjustment  which  may 
be  as  painful  to  the  flesh  as  our  Lord’s  remedy  for  the  sin- 
ful eye,  hand,  or  foot.  Better,’  He  said,  ‘to  remove  it,  than 


to  have  the  whole  body  burn  in  hell.  Better  far  it  will  be 
to  get  rid  of  twentieth-century  excess,  even  though  good, 
and  be  close  to  God.  Whether  we  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
to  get  near  to  God,  or  whether  drawing  near  to  God  will 
result  in  the  sloughing  off  of  confounding  abundance,  the 
result  will  be  the  same.  It  will  be  peace  with  and  in  God, 
such  as  the  world  cannot  give.  It  will  be  peace  at  death  and 
in  judgment.  Wouldn’t  you  rather  have  this,  than  to  gather 
to  yourself  what  lots  of  hard  work  and  money  may  deceive 
you  into  believing  to  be  your  right,  and  be  uneasy  in 
God’s  presence?  If  you  have  lots  of  things,  and  are  not  un- 
easy, perhaps  you  should  be.  At  least  take  time  to  ask  God 
about  it. 


Reflections  on  Paying  War  Taxes 


By  Ron 

The  scene  is  one  that  appears  frequently  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Jesus  is  talking  to  the  interpreters  of  the  law  and  to 
religious  leaders.  They  are,  as  usual,  trying  to  trap  Him  into 
giving  an  answer  which  will  discredit  Him  and  His  message 
in  the  eyes  of  others. 

The  question:  “Is  it  lawful  to  pay  taxes?’’  If  Jesus  makes 
a definite  yes  or  no  answer,  the  religious  leaders  will  get  the 
chance  to  turn  many  against  Him.  It  appears  obvious  that 
He  is  trapped. 

However,  the  religious  leaders  underestimate  Jesus.  When 
He  answers,  “Give  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar’s  and  to  God 
what  is  God’s.’’  He  doesn’t  make  a solid  commitment  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Instead,  Jesus  makes  it  apparent  that  His  follower  should 
decide  what  of  his  belongs  to  the  government  and  what  to 
God.  He  does  not  tell  the  Christian  that  his  tax  money 
should  be  given  without  thought  to  the  government,  an  in- 
terpretation that  seems  to  be  quite  prevalent  today. 

In  contrast  to  this  interpretation,  some  American  Chris- 
tians now  are  questioning  the  morality  of  voluntarily  pay- 
ing taxes  which  support  the  U.S.  government’s  military 
policies. 

The  income  tax  is  the  main  source  of  revenue  for  warfare: 

60  to  75  percent  of  it  is  used  for  military  purposes.  The 
800-member  Goshen  College  Mennonite  Church  determined 
that  the  amount  of  money  its  members  “gave”  for  military 
purposes  through  the  income  tax  was  almost  twice  as  much 
as  church  giving  in  that  congregation.  Though  Christ’s  work 
cannot  be  measured  by  dollars  alone,  the  thought  of  paying 
twice  as  much  for  war  as  for  the  church  and  its  mission 
of  peace  is  disturbing. 

It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  support  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
however  indirectly,  if  one  lives  in  U.S.  today.  Even  a small 
purchase  may  be  supporting  a company  which  has  been 

Ron  Mever,  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  is  18  years  old  and  the  past  year  was  a freshman  at 
Goshen  College. 


Meyer 

awarded  government  contracts  for  war  materials.  If  one 
does  refuse  to  pay  war  taxes,  the  government  will  take 
the  amount  from  his  bank  account  or  personal  possessions. 
The  question  then  arises,  “Why  resist  the  tax  if  you  end  up 
supporting  the  war  effort  anyway?” 

Tax  resisters  answer  this  by  saying  that  one’s  intention 
must  be  more  than  just  trying  to  “keep  his  hands  clean.” 
The  real  purpose  of  war  tax  resistance  is  to  provide  a wit- 
ness against  the  war  and  the  ways  in  which  tax  money  is 
being  used  for  military  purposes. 

There  are  various  approaches  to  war  tax  resistance  for  one 
who  decides  upon  this  type  of  peace  witness.  Many  tax  re- 
sisters refuse  to  pay  the  10  percent  telephone  tax  that  is 
to  be  used  expressly  for  war.  The  telephone  company  usually 
regards  this  as  a matter  between  the  government  and  the 
individual  (if  notified  of  the  reason  for  the  refusal)  and  will 
not  cut  off  phone  service.  IRS  may  take  the  money  from  a 
bank  account  or  send  men  to  the  home.  Telephone  tax  re- 
sisters have  found  that  talking  to  IRS  men  gives  them  an 
excellent  chance  to  witness. 

Because  of  the  tax-withholding  policy  of  most  employers, 
nonpayment  of  income  taxes  is  more  difficult.  In  this  case,  if 
there  is  any  extra  tax  due  each  year,  the  resister  may  re- 
fuse to  pay  this  as  a token  gesture.  Letters  of  protest  sent 
in  with  tax  forms  are  also  indicative  of  the  taxpayer’s 
stance  for  peace. 

Some  resisters  earn  less  than  the  taxable  income  level  for 
their  number  of  dependents.  This  level  starts  at  $1724.99 
per  year  for  no  dependents.  Those  resisting  in  this  way  pay 
no  income  tax  at  all. 

If  one  is  self-employed,  it  is  a relatively  simple  matter  not 
to  pay  the  60  to  75  percent  of  the  income  tax  used  for  war. 
The  tax  resister  simply  deducts  this  percentage  from  the 
amount  he  must  give.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment won  t take  the  amount  eventually  from  the  individual’s 
personal  property. 
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An  alternative  to  the  war  tax  system,  presently  under  dis- 
cussion by  various  groups,  is  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund. 
This  proposal,  drawn  up  by  a group  of  University  of  Michi- 
gan law  students,  suggests  that  an  individual’s  tax  money 
that  would  go  for  war  purposes  could  be  channeled  into  a 
world  peace  fund  if  he  so  wished.  This  is  similar  to  the 
Selective  Service  Conscientious  Objector  provision  in  which 
an  alternative  to  compulsory  military  service  is  provided.  If 
this  proposal  is  put  through  Congress,  it  will  provide  a peace 
witness  that  is  within  the  law.  Its  inherent  danger  is  that 
people  may  become  less  bothered  by  the  killing  if  they 
aren’t  paying  for  it. 

Total  noncooperation  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
similar  to  noncooperation  with  the  Selective  Service,  is  not 
extensive,  since  IRS  is  set  up  for  peaceful  purposes  as 
well  as  channeling  money  for  war. 


The  consequences  of  war  tax  resistance  have  not  proven 
severe  so  far,  yet  the  decision  is  weighty,  since  legally  one 
could  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  tax  evasion. 

Most  Christian  tax  resisters  hold  that  if  one  decides  to 
take  this  stand,  he  must  remember  that  his  real  object  can- 
not be  to  “keep  his  hands  clean.”  He  must  be  led  by  a 
desire  to  witness  for  peace  and  against  violence  and  war. 
Even  a simple  refusal  to  pay  a telephone  tax  may  influence 
someone  to  follow  Christ’s  way  of  peace 

There  are  many  Christians  who  are  sincerely  opposed  to 
resisting  the  government  in  the  ways  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed here.  And  there  are  many  also  who  feel  that  by 
paying  war  taxes,  they  are  giving  to  Caesar  what  is  God’s. 
Whatever  a believer’s  decision  about  the  war  tax  issue,  it 
should  be  carefully  and  prayerfully  considered  with  the  way 
of  Christ  firmly  in  mind.  <S“) 


Brotherhood  and  the  World 

By  David  E.  Hostetler 


John  Paul  Miller  is  eighteen  years  old.  Now  that  he  is 
eighteen,  his  country  has  required  him  to  register  for  draft 
classification.  He  may  vote.  Society  has  granted  him  other 
rights  and  privileges.  The  call  to  responsible  citizenship  is 
becoming  a reality. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  a member  of  a church  dedicated 
to  peace.  It  is  a brotherhood  whose  way  of  life  is  motivated 
by  agape  and  militates  against  violence.  He  is  to  love  not 
only  his  brother  but  his  “enemy.” 

Thus,  it  seems,  he  carries  dual  citizenship.  What  does 
it  mean?  At  what  points  do  expectations  of  the  two  “king- 
doms” coincide  and  at  what  points  do  they  clash?  Is 
there  a conflict  between  his  role  as  ‘brother  and  his 
role  as  a U.S.  or  Canadian  citizen? 

How  does  the  church  help  our  imaginary  but  typical 
John  P.  Miller  answer  these  questions?  What  are  some  of 
the  dangers  a Christian  community  faces? 

Brotherhood,  by  definition,  grows  strongest  where  there  is 
a sense  of  common  need  or  interest.  Thus  during  periods 
of  persecution  in  the  life  of  the  church,  brotherhood  is 
strengthened  by  internal  need  and  external  pressures.  But 
in  a free  democracy,  such  as  ours,  where  religiosity  is 
often  considered  a sign  of  spirituality,  it  is  easier  to  bow 
to  the  idol  of  religion  than  it  is  to  experience  brotherhood. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  other  factors  which  erode  our 
sense  of  belonging  to  “the  household  of  God. 

How,  then,  does  the  brotherhood  of  believers  relate  to  a 
democracy  where  the  majority  supposedly  rules?  True 
Christian  brotherhoods  seldom,  if  ever,  become  a part  of  the 
ruling  majority.  Brotherhood,  as  the  Anabaptists  have 
practiced  it,  is  a minority  position.  In  a democracy,  minority 
voices  may  be  heard  but  not  always  heeded.  Minority  con- 


victions are  sometimes  respected  but  the  group  itself  has 
little  power  to  change  what  is  wrong.  Yet  disciples  are  ex- 
pected to  work  at  change  through  physical  and  spiritual 
means,  else  they  would  not  be  called  “salt  of  the  earth” 
by  their  Leader.  They  are  also  expected  to  speak 
prophetically. 

To  be  committed  to  the  alleviation  of  misery,  of  what- 
ever variety,  calls  for  courage,  because  the  task  involves 
getting  at  causes  and  this  in  turn  demands  changes  in  social, 
economic,  political,  and  religious  structures.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  church  as  a brotherhood. 

Daniel  Hertzler,  in  the  book  From  the  Mennonite  Pulpit, 
writes:  “For  a long  time  it  has  distressed  me  to  think 
that  for  many  people  the  only  opportunity  for  real 
bravery  comes  in  the  course  of  a war.  Bravery  in  war  is 
bravery  indeed,  but  it  is  bravery  in  behalf  of  a half- 
cause, the  cause  of  violence  and  murder  in  defense  of  the 
fatherland.”  To  fight  bravely  for  needed  changes  within 
a democracy  or  under  any  other  political  regime,  is  part 
of  a brotherhood’s  cause  and  responsibility. 

In  accomplishing  this  goal,  it  is  essential  that  the  brother- 
hood not  lose  sight  of  its  universal  moorings,  exorcising 
the  demons  of  parochialism  and  nationalism,  as  it  goes. 
Nor  can  the  brotherhood  use  systems  management  to  get 
the  work  done.  Brotherhood  is  a thing  of  the  Spirit  and, 
as  such,  is  not  subject  to  manipulation  by  human  minds. 
Christian  brotherhood  may  have  a certain  secularity  about 
it,  as  opposed  to  religiosity,  but  it  must  be  embued  with 
Christ’s  presence  in  order  to  reach  maximum  purpose. 

Brotherhood  with  a common  goal  is  both  demanding 
and  satisfying  and  it  is  also  the  cause  to  which  all  the  John 
P.  Millers  and  Marilyn  Snyders  can  give  themselves.  ^0 
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Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your  local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Mail  Order  Service;  40  East  King  St.,  Lancaster.  Pa.  17602 


Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Corinthians,  by  Sanford  G.  Shetler  (Har- 
risonburg: Christian  Light  Publications,  Inc,,  1971.  Cloth,  $4.95; 
paperback,  $2.95) 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  this  is  the  first  major  effort  of  a Mennonite 
to  write  a commentary  on  an  entire  book  of  the  Bible.  And  San- 
ford G.  Shetler  has  put  us  in  his  debt  by  the  solid  work  he  put 
into  this  project,  which  is  in  a projected  series  entitled  “Compact 
Commentary  Series.”  On  most  of  the  chapters  the  author  writes 
five  or  ten  pages,  but  on  Chapter  11,  he  wrote  28  pages.  Following 
a Foreword,  a map  of  the  Pauline  world,  and  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, there  are  brief  essays  on  “Approach”  and  on  “Background.” 
Then  there  are  three  excellent  photographs,  after  which  the  main 
body  of  the  commentary  follows.  There  is  an  appendix  on  “Glos- 
solalia,”  and  an  index.  The  letter  is  dated  AD  55,  and  Christ’s 
crucifixion,  AD  29.  Paul  was  beheaded  in  AD  69. 

The  writing  is  characterized  by  clarity,  a strictly  evangelical  stance, 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  truth  to  bear  on  contemporary  issues,  and 
an  obvious  loyalty  to  Christ  and  His  Word.  It  is  highly  readable. 
It  gives  evidence  of  much  study  and  thought.  One  of  the  helpful 
features  of  the  work  is  the  indication  of  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion (chapter  and  verse)  — the  chapter  on  the  folio  line,  and  the 
verses  in  the  margins.  There  are  many  helpful  and  thoughtful 
outlines  in  the  course  of  the  177-page  work.  The  style  is  some- 
times quite  pointed,  almost  blunt  in  places:  some  people  are  “ver- 
sion crazy  (p.  ix),  Paul  did  not  read  “cleverly-prepared  ‘papers,’ 
quoting  the  big-name  rabbis”  (p.  16),  “Paul  was  not  the  kind  of 
person  to  spend  hours  in  seminars  on  ‘methods’  ” (p.  67),  “1  Co- 
rinthians 11  is  not  a study  of  coiffures  . . .”  (p.  94).  Many  read- 
ers will  feel  that  the  best  work  was  done  on  1 Corinthians  11  and 
on  12  to  14,  but  there  are  many  helpful  insights  throughout. 
Some  scholars  will  be  uncertain  about  the  meaning  of  the 
flower  of  her  age  (p.  54).  It  might  have  been  better  to  use 
foods  than  the  archaic  “meats”;  also  demons  rather  than  “devils” 
(passim).  Romans  10:9,  cited  on  page  124,  should  read,  1 believe, 
Jesus  as  Lord,  rather  than  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  of  course 
every  book  has  a few  typographical  errors  to  keep  everyone 
humble:  concensus  for  consensus  (32,  28),  supercedes  for  super- 
sedes (44,  51),  Sampson  for  Samson  (twice  on  p.  86),  amenuensis  for 
amanuensis  (145).  The  book  follows  the  accidental  omission 
of  the  period  in  16:22  (KJV):  After  “Anathema.”  The  very 
short  paragraph  on  page  132  perhaps  needs  another  word  or  two 
to  make  it  more  clear:  Whatever  difficulty  is  encountered  here 

arises  from  the  language,  not  from  the  real  intent  of  Paul’s  teach- 
ing.” The  small  paragraph  in  Italic  type  on  page  112  adds  a real 
human-interest  touch  to  the  writing  of  the  book.  The  isegesis  of 
page  74  might  better  have  been  eisegesis. 

All  in  all,  the  book  shows  solid  research,  a fertile  mind,  an 
earnest  effort  to  be  true  to  God  s Word,  and  it  is  edifying  to  read. 
We  look  forward  to  other  volumes  from  our  beloved  brother. 

— J.  C.  Wenger. 


Torches  Together  by  Emmv  Arnold  (Rifton,  N Y. : Plough,  1971 
$4.95,  231  pp„  illus. ) 

The  Anabaptist  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  three 
direct  groups  of  spiritual  descendants:  (1)  some  540,000  Mennonites 
around  the  globe,  (2)  possibly  25,000  Amish,  most  strongly  repre- 
sented in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  and  La- 
grange County,  Ind.,  and  (3)  possibly  15,000  Hutterites,  all  in 
North  America  — plus  some  hundreds  of  their  younger  colleagues 
known  as  the  Society  of  Brothers.  The  Amish  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  soil,  to  their  German  dialect,  and  to  their  ancient  culture  and 
way  of  life.  The  Hutterites  also  cultivate  their  unique  German  dia- 
lect, dress  plainly  like  the  Amish,  and  live  in  Christian  com- 
munal settlements,  with  the  property  held  by  the  community,  not  by 
individuals.  The  Society  of  Brothers  arose  in  Germany  after 
World  War  I,  and  was  formally  linked  with  the  Hutterites  of  North 
America  in  1930,  but  the  two  groups  have  gradually  drifted  some- 
what apart  since  that  time.  The  theology  of  the  Mennonites,  the 
Amish,  the  Hutterites,  and  the  Society  of  Brothers  is  essentially 
one  and  the  same:  Anabaptist.  The  last-named  two  groups  differ 
only  in  rejecting  the  private  ownership  of  property. 

The  German  founder  of  the  Society  of  Brothers  was,  under 
Christ,  a devout,  scholarly,  brilliant,  and  spiritual  man  of  God,  Dr. 
Eberhard  Arnold,  1883-1935.  On  Dec.  20,  1909,  Dr.  Arnold  was 
united  in  marriage  with  an  equally  gifted  German  woman  named 
Emmy  von  Hollander,  born  1884,  and  still  living,  in  her  88th  year. 
Their  five  children  were  born  between  1911  and  1918.  With  great 
courage  the  Arnolds  launched  out  in  Christian  communal  living, 
experienced  severe  difficulties  and  trials,  and  were  finally  driven  out 
of  Germany  by  the  National  Socialists.  These  Christians  have  lived 
in  Liechtenstein,  England,  Paraguay,  and  the  United  States. 

As  an  aged  pilgrim,  Emmy  Arnold  has  written  a beautiful  and 
moving  account  of  the  beginnings  and  early  years  of  her  beloved 
Bruderhof  communities.  The  book  cannot  be  summarized;  it  must 
be  read.  (The  first  edition  appeared  in  1964,  and  the  second  in 
1971.)  Mennonites  will  read  with  interest  the  references  to  Orie 
O.  Miller,  John  Horsch,  and  Harold  S.  Bender.  My  heart  ached 
with  the  Brothers  in  their  dark  days,  and  exulted  with  them  in 
their  spiritual  victories. 

These  saints  of  Christ  have  had  the  kind  of  courage  which  is 
reflected  in  the  closing  chapter  of  the  book,  a brief  quotation 
from  the  founding  father,  Dr.  Arnold:  “This  planet,  the  Earth,  must 
be  conquered  for  a new  Kingdom,  for  a new  order,  for  a new 
unity,  for  a new  joy.  This  joy  must  come  to  us  from  the  God  who 
is  the  God  of  love,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  peace  and  of  unity  and 
community.  That  is  the  message  Jesus  brings.  And  Jesus  had  the 
faith  and  the  certainty  that  this  message  can  be  believed  today.” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  several  Anabaptist  groups  mentioned 
in  this  review  ought  to  keep  close  to  one  another  in  acquaintance, 
love,  and  helpfulness.  We  have  far  too  much  in  common  to  allow 
any  trivial  differences  to  keep  us  aloof.  — J.  C.  Wenger. 
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Items  and  Comments 


A brief  by  United  Church  of  Canada 
members  sent  to  the  Canadian  Radio-Tele- 
vision Commission  charged  that  broadcasters 
are  neglecting  the  needs  of  senior  citizens. 

It  said  the  publicly  owned  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and  private  broad- 
casters should  voluntarily  improve  the  situa- 
tion, or  be  made  to  do  so  by  the  CRTC. 

More  than  25  percent  of  141  elderly  sur- 
veyed said  they  watch  television  four 
hours  a day  or  more,  and  40  percent  said 
they  watch  it  from  two  to  four  hours.  Near- 
ly a quarter  of  them  listen  to  radio  four 
hours  or  more,  and  another  quarter  listen 
two  to  four  hours. 

One  reason,  it  said,  is  that  senior  citizens, 
with  lower  spending  power  and  fixed  buying 
habits  “appear  to  be  a fairly  unattractive 
segment  of  the  listening  audience  from 
the  advertisers’  point  of  view.’’ 

o o o 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  world  is  now 
closed  to  “foreign  missionaries,"  Dr.  John 
Haggi  of  Evangelism  International  told 
members  of  the  Religion  Newswriters 
Association  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Malaysia  will  expel  all  its  missionaries 
by  August  this  year,  he  reported. 

However,  despite  these  developments, 
the  missionary  effort  is  not  dying,  only 
changing  radically,”  Dr.  Haggi  maintained. 

Third  World  people  are  not  rejecting  the 
Christian  gospel  as  much  as  they  are 
rejecting  American  and  Western  influences, 
he  said. 

“It's  time,”  he  said,  “we  take  Jesus  from 
Jerusalem  directly  to  the  geographic  point 
of  action  rather  than  routing  Him  through 
the  United  States.” 

o o o 

In  a resolution  supporting  capital  punish- 
ment for  premeditated  capital  crimes,  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals  de- 
clared that  “even  God  does  not  forgive 
without  appropriate  penalty  for  our  re- 
demption.” 

The  motion,  which  was  passed  with  no 
floor  debate  during  the  NAE  annual  conven- 
tion, asserted  that  “if  no  crime  is  con- 
sidered serious  enough  to  warrant  capital 
punishment,  then  the  gravity  of  the  most 
atrocious  crime  is  diminished  accordingly. 
It  follows  then  that  the  attitude  of  criminals 
will  be  affected.  From  the  biblical  perspective, 
if  capital  punishment  is  eliminated,  the 
value  of  human  life  is  reduced  and  the  re- 
spect for  life  is  correspondingly  eroded. 

A statement  on  prisoners  of  war  adopted 
by  the  organization  serving  some  38,000 
churches  deplored  “the  cruel  and  inhumane 
punishment  North  Vietnam  has  inflicted 


upon  both  the  prisoners  and  their  families 
by  ignoring  the  Geneva  Convention,”  and 
commended  “the  efforts  of  the  President 
to  restore  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  POWs.” 

In  other  resolutions  adopted  at  its  con- 
vention, the  NAE: 

— Called  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
on  commercial  airplanes  “a  menace  to  the 
safetv  of  air  travel,”  and  urged  that  it  be 
outlawed,  along  with  regulations  to 
protect  nonsmoking  areas  “in  all  public 
carriers  operating  in  interstate  commerce. 

— Asked  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Constitutional  provision  for 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  in  national  life. 

— Recommended  that  its  member  denom- 
inations study  the  “peculiar  problems  of  the 
aging  and  make  arrangements  to  meet  the 
needs  of  senior  citizens. 

— Endorsed  the  concept  of  tax  credits  for 
gifts  to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

— Expressed  support  of  parental  rights 
in  education,  under  programs  of  aid  to 
education  for  all  children. 

— Called  for  religious  freedom  around  the 
world. 

O O 0 

“Amazing  Grace,  one  of  the  best- 
known  hymns  in  America,  has  become  the 
most  popular  song  in  England  and  con- 
tinental Europe. 

A recording,  made  without  lyrics,  by  the 
band  of  the  Royal  Scots  Dragoon  Guards,  a 
British  regiment  stationed  in  Germany, 
topped  the  charts  in  mid-April. 

As  a single  record,  the  song  was  issued 
in  the  U S.  by  RCA.  A representative  of 
the  company  said  that  as  of  Apr.  17,  375,- 
000  copies  had  sold  in  England,  and  9,000 
copies  in  three  days  in  Australia,  a very 
fast  pace  for  that  country. 


“When  you  hear  teenagers  say,  ‘My 
parents  are  beautiful,  that  s revival! 

Revolutionary  changes  in  the  life-styles 
of  people  characterized  a report  of  a 
spiritual  awakening  that  is  spreading  across 
Canada  and  down  into  the  United  States. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Orthner,  superintendent,  Cana- 
dian Midwest  District  of  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  in  Regina,  Sask.,  who 
suddenly  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
spreading  flames  of  spiritual  awakening,  told 
of  churches  completely  revolutionized  as 
elders,  deacons,  and  Sunday  school  teachers 
sought  forgiveness  of  those  whom  they  had 
wronged  or  failed;  and  ministers  who,  pre- 
vious to  the  revival,  had  preached  their 


doctrines  “in  theory”  now  preached  “in 
living  truth.” 

Couples  have  been  saved  from  divorce,', 
families  have  been  reunited,  young  peo- 
ple and  adults  have  forgotten  the  “gen- 
eration gap”  in  renewed  love  for  one 
another. 

Love  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
revival  that  erupted  spontaneously  on  Oct. 
10,  1971,  during  a small  evangelistic 

campaign  by  Ralph  and  Lou  Sutera  at 
the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  in  Saskatoon. 
One  observer  said  it  was  like  walking 
knee-deep  in  love.  Denominational, 
racial,  and  cultural  barriers  were  broken 
down  as  people  lost  their  prejudices  and 
hatreds.  A significant  number  of  those 
converted  were  young  people.  Many  have 
testified  to  deliverance  from  drugs,  alcohol, 
and  other  binding  habits. 

Open  honesty  is  another  evidence  of  those 
whom  God  touches  in  the  awakening,  Orth- 
ner declared.  Subsequent  restitution  is 
making  an  impact  on  many  communities. 
Business  managers  report  a rash  of  people 
paying  back  bills  and  making  up  for  thefts. 

People  in  churches  once  filled  with  so 
much  hypocrisy,  defeat,  and  pretense  openly 
confessed  their  sins  and  asked  forgiveness 
during  the  revival.  Church  members  who 
previously  refused  to  sit  in  the  same  pew 
now  seek  each  other  out. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  characteristic, 
Orthner  points  out,  is  that  it  is  a “people’s 
movement. 

“One  of  the  secrets  of  revival  is  lay  peo- 
ple becoming  involved,”  he  says.  As  peo- 
ple were  touched  by  God  in  meetings, 
they  would  begin  to  share  it  with  others. 

“At  the  very  least  10,000  people  in 
Western  Canada  were  affected,”  he  re- 
ported, “and  in  the  city  of  Brandon  it  is 
estimated  that  80  percent  of  the  people, 
have  been  touched.’ 

Six  months  since  its  beginning,  the  re- 
vival has  spread  to  Eastern  Canada  and 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

o e o 


Tens  of  thousands  of  antiwar  demon- 
strators took  part  in  a nationwide  march 
for  peace,  Apr.  22,  climaxing  a week  of 
protests  against  renewed  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  driving  rain  and  cold,  an 
estimated  35,000  demonstrators  from  as  far 
away  as  Ohio  gathered  for  the  rally  in 
New  York.  At  times  the  line  of  the  march 
stretched  20  blocks,  with  protesters  march- 
ing 25-35  abreast  and  chanting  “peact 
now!” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Mennonite  Church  Sets 
Evangelism  Goals  for  '73 


Meeting  on  May  8 and  struggling  against 
late  beginnings,  the  new  Evangelism  Com- 
mission of  the  Mennonite  Church  sought 
to  establish  overall  perspective  and  began 
steps  to  carry  out  its  work.  Uppermost  in 
Commission-consciousness  was  Probe  72 
in  Minneapolis  and  the  upcoming  call  for 
our  continent  to  come  to  Christ  through 
Key  73. 


H.  Ernest  Bennett  sits  with  the  ad  hoc  Men- 
nonite  Church  Commission  on  Evangelism  in 
its  second  meeting,  May  8.  Commission  mem- 
bers pictured  are  Laurence  Martin  and  Willis 
Breckbill. 

Leading  out  in  the 
Commission  are  Willis 
Breckbill,  Canton, 

Ohio,  chairman;  and 
Howard  J.  Zehr,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  secretary. 

The  May  8 meeting, 
the  Commission’s  sec- 
ond, was  held  at  the 
new  General  Board 
offices  in  Rosemont, 

III. 

The  Commission  was 
conscious  of  its  ad  hoc  nature  and  its  prin- 
cipal reason  for  being  — Key  73.  Right 
alongside  came  the  clear  recognition  that 
evangelism  cannot  be  done  for  the  church 
by  an  agency  or  agencies,  but  that  evan- 
gelism is  a function  of  individual  believers 
working  in  the  contexts  of  their  congrega- 
i tions. 

The  Commission  restated  its  goals.  It 
hopes  to  coordinate  Mennonite  Church  ef- 
forts for  Key  73  and  to  facilitate  and  aid  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  Mennonite  believers 
throughout  North  America  in  presenting 
Christ  to  their  neighbors. 

“During  the  next  few  months  we  hope  to 
bring  our  work  clearly  into  focus,”  Howard 
Zehr  commented.  “We  want  to  make  re- 
sources available  for  congregational  use  in 
preparing  and  carrying  out  Key  73.  We 


hope  the  brotherhood  will  help  us  decide 
how  we  can  best  assist  them.” 

A key  Commission  concern  lies  in  the 
financial  area.  An  appeal  is  being  made  to 
selected  donors  for  financial  resources,  but 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  funds  to 
buy  or  prepare  resources  for  congregation- 
al and  individual  use  and  for  dissemination 
of  information  and  materials. 

Concerned  persons  and  congregations 
may  help  with  suggestions  and/or  financial 
contributions  to  make  this  1973  evangelistic 
thrust  as  effective  as  possible,  Zehr  said, 
by  sending  their  contributions  to  Mennonite 
Commission  on  Evangelism,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  46514. 

Breakthrough  in  Racial 
Understanding 

“I  got  the  deep  impression  that  these 
brethren  were  sharing  because  they  felt 
that  as  Christians  this  was  part  of  their  re- 
sponsibility — not  to  get  something  for 
themselves,  but  to  give  something.” 

Speaking  was  Ray  Bair,  pastor  of  Bel- 
mont Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in 
response  to  the  Cross-Cultural  Experi- 
ence held  Apr.  28-30  at  Bethany  High 
School,  Goshen,  Ind.  The  experience  was 
sponsored  by  the  Indiana-Michigan  Confer- 
ence Peace  and  Service  Commission  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cross-Cultural  Relations 
program  and  the  Minority  Ministries  Coun- 
cil of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Nora  and  Alvin  Miller  (foreground,  left  and 
right)  of  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  share  a laugh  with 
Leslie  and  Naomi  Francisco,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  at  the  get-acquainted  session  of  the  Cross- 
Cultural  Experience  on  Friday  evening.  In 
the  background  is  Bob  Souder,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Howard  J.  Zehr 


Truly  “an  experience”  for  those  in  at- 
tendance, the  2 1 /2-day  conference  brought 
together  minority  and  white  persons  in  both 
small-group  and  public  sessions.  There  was 
much  sharing  both  ways  as  the  participants 
grappled  with  the  implications  of  real  Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

Primary  resource  persons  for  the  get-to- 
gether were  Leslie  Francisco,  Apache  In- 
dian from  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  pastor 
of  Calvary  Mennonite  Church;  Charles  Mc- 
Dowell, black  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
pastor  of  Rockview  Mennonite  Church;  and 
Neftali  Torres,  Puerto  Rican  from  Chicago, 
111.,  and  copastor  of  Lawndale  Mennonite 
Church.  Providing  special  singing  at  the 
conference  was  the  9th  St.  Mennonite 
Church  Choir,  a racially  integrated  chorus 
of  22  voices  from  Saginaw,  Mich. 

In  the  concluding  session  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, Charles  McDowell  said,  “Brothers  and 
sisters,  I love  you  and  need  your  love.  How 
can  I say  this  — when  I’ve  been  hurt  and 
stepped  on  for  so  long  that  I can’t  even  talk 
about  it  anymore?  It’s  not  because  of  self 
— 1 11  tell  you  that!  It’s  Jesus  Christ  living 
in  me.’  McDowell  went  on  to  say  that  in 
taking  action,  “Christ’s  commandments  are 
His  enablements.” 


Charles  McDowell  (left),  resource  person  from 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  chats  informally  with  Dale 
Bixler  (center)  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Ezra 
Beachy,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  the  get-acquainted 
session  Friday  evening  of  the  Indiana-Michi- 
gan Cross-Cultural  Experience. 

Lyn  Hershey,  white  director  of  Cross- 
Cultural  Relations,  was  in  charge  of  coor- 
dinating the  Cross-Cultural  Experience.  The 
Indiana-Michigan  get-together  was  the 
third  of  this  kind  with  which  he  has  worked. 
The  other  two  have  been  held  in  Oregon 
and  Nebraska. 

Hershey  indicated  he  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed with  the  turnout  — about  50  per- 
sons registered  for  the  weekend  — and  com- 
mented that  “many  white  persons  are 
afraid  to  attend,  fearing  involvement  with 
minority  persons.  After  the  experience  is 
over,  however,  people  hear  about  the  beau- 
tiful things  that  happened  and  wish  they 
had  been  there.  Hershey  noted  that  an 
average  of  250  persons  attended  each  of 
the  three  public  sessions. 

The  next  Cross-Cultural  Experience  will 
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Neftali  Torres  (center,  dark  coat)  makes  a point  during  a small-group  discussion  period. 


be  held  May  26-29  at  Camp  Luz  near  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio.  The  conference  will  have  a for- 
mat similar  to  the  Indiana-Michigan  get- 
together  and  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Peace  and  Service  Commission  of  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference. 

Lyn  Hershey  catches  the  essence  of  the 


One  of  the  great  needs  of  our  time  is  for 
persons  to  be  perceptive  to  others  and  to 
create  an  atmosphere  to  meet  their  needs. 
As  Christians  are  willing  to  be  used  by 
God  in  this  task  much  happens.  One  exam- 
ple from  our  history  is  the  Ontario  Menno- 
nite  Bible  School  and  Institute,  Kitchener, 
Ont. 

S.  F.  Coffman,  along  with  others  over 
several  years,  felt  there  was  a great  neces- 
sity for  more  intense  Bible  study  among  our 
people.  It  was  in  1907  that  the  above-named 
school  opened.  This  school  was  used  by  God 
for  many  years  in  training  and  preparing 
persons  for  various  areas  of  Christian  ser- 
vice. 

One  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment has  been  that  we  do  not  know  when 
to  bury  a program  and  move  into  new  areas 
when  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  no 
longer  a requirement  or  interest  for  such 
a program.  Continual  reevaluation  is  essen- 
tial. The  Board  of  the  schools  in  their  eval- 
uation from  time  to  time  noticed  the  de- 
crease in  enrollment  in  the  two  schools.  In 
the  endeavor  to  encourage  Bible  study  and 
training,  they  tried  to  initiate  new  programs 
such  as  the  pre-university  course.  However, 
after  much  prayer  and  discussion,  it  was 
decided  during  the  1969  term  to  close  the 
school  after  62  years  of  successful  operation. 

At  one  of  the  Board  meetings  of  that  last 
year,  the  concern  was  voiced  that  someone 
should  write  a history  of  the  schools  to 
capture  something  of  the  spirit  of  those  62 
years  of  service.  It  was  with  this  in  mind 
that  Newton  Gingrich,  the  last  principal  of 
the  schools,  was  appointed  for  the  task. 

On  Apr.  1,  1972,  at  the  final  alumni 


Cross-Cultural  Experience  when  he  says, 
“Through  people  simply  getting  together 
and  sharing,  I believe  the  fears  which  hold 
races  apart  can  be  broken  down.”  Groups 
interested  in  this  type  of  experience  may 
contact  Lyn  Hershey,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 


meeting  of  the  schools,  a book  was  present- 
ed bearing  the  title  Mission  Completed.  At 
the  afternoon  program  held  at  the  former 
school,  First  Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener, 
the  books  were  on  sale.  The  author  shared 
in  the  program  presenting  the  format  of  his 
book  to  the  alumni  and  the  former  faculty 
members  present.  Paul  Martin,  a former 
music  teacher  of  the  school,  led  in  a de- 
votional meditation  on  the  Easter  theme. 

At  the  evening  banquet  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 300  persons,  interest  was  very 
high  as  persons  renewed  acquaintances  and 
shared  with  each  other  how  God  has  led 
them  since  their  school  experiences.  Alumni 
attended  from  several  states.  Vernon  Leis, 
also  a former  faculty  member,  gave  a chal- 
lenging address  on  significant  principles 
the  school  taught  that  are  still  needed  in 
the  church  today,  such  as  Bible  study,  fel- 
lowship, and  equipping  for  service. 

Another  significant  part  of  both  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening  programs  was  the 
music  by  various  singing  groups,  formed 
during  the  pupils’  school  experiences,  to 
be  used  in  service  opportunities  of  the 
school. 

Growth  takes  place  as  one  learns  from 
history.  Newton  Gingrich  shared  the  follow- 
ing observations  he  gathered  during  the 
writing  of  his  book: 

1.  Challenged  by  the  aggressive  vision 
of  our  forefathers. 

2.  The  deep  dedication  to  a cause  (teach- 
ing Bible  to  students). 

3.  The  close  integration  of  the  schools  to 
the  total  mission  of  the  church. 

4.  The  priority  of  persons  and  program 
rather  than  buildings.  (The  schools  never 


owned  property  — always  rented. ) 

5.  The  deep  constituency  involvement  of 
the  Ontario  Conference  with  the  schools. 

6.  Unique  opportunity  for  the  Canadian 
churches  to  serve  USA  churches. 

The  school  is  closed.  Thus  closed  an- 
other chapter  of  Mennonite  history.  How- 
ever, the  school  places  a challenge  to  us: 
the  need  for  relevancy  of  vision  today.  God 
continues  to  work  through  individuals  and 
program.  Let  us  move  on  in  new  ways.  — 
Wilmer  Martin 

Lodging  for  Mission  72 
Harrisonburg 

How  do  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  area  Men- 
nonite Church  officials  plan  to  accommodate 
the  3,000  visitors  expected  from  June  30 
to  July  2 for  Mission  72? 

According  to  lodging  coordinator  Esther 
K.  Longacre,  director  of  housing  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  numerous  commu- 
nity facilities  — including  local  college  dor- 
mitories and  private  homes  — will  be  avail- 
able. 

In  addition,  families  traveling  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  self-contained  camp- 
ers will  be  able  to  park  on  the  EMC  cam- 
pus or  at  local  camping  grounds. 

Miss  Longacre  said  that  dormitories  at 
Bridgewater,  Madison,  and  EMC  will  house 
convention  visitors  hotel-style  at  modest 
fees. 

She  has  also  drawn  up  a list  of  local 
motels  which  she  will  send  upon  request  to 
prospective  visitors. 

Miss  Longacre  urged  that  reservations  be 
made  well  in  advance.  Visitors  should  write 
directly  to  motels,  but  she  will  handle 
dormitory  and  private  home  housing.  She 
can  be  contacted  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

EMC  will  provide  complete  food  services 
under  the  direction  of  Mary  Ethel  Heat- 
wole,  assistant  professor  of  home  econom- 
ics. Miss  Heatwole  said  that  visitors  will 
receive  buffet-style  meals  in  the  dining 
hall  and  that  the  snack  shop  and  two  con- 
cession stands  will  also  provide  food  services. 

Broadcast  Board 
Charts  Changes 

The  trustees  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Inc.,  meeting  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  the  last 
of  April,  reviewed  reports  of  its  national 
and  international  mass  media  programs,  in- 
cluding follow-up  of  listener  response. 

In  future  planning,  the  Board  approved 
a ten-month  budget  of  $427,000,  a 3 per- 
cent increase  over  last  year’s  budget  for  a 
similar  period.  Next  year’s  fiscal  year  will 
end  on  Jan.  31  instead  of  Mar.  31. 

The  Board  also  called  for  research  to 
evaluate  MBI’s  various  television,  radio. 
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and  literature  programs.  The  purpose  of 
this  research  will  be  to  determine  audience 
needs  and  the  needs  of  local  congregations 
in  making  better  use  of  the  mass  media 
for  community  outreach. 

' Paul  Roth,  Home  Bible  Studies  Coun- 
selor, proposed  the  expansion  of  Bible 
studies  to  prisoners  as  a means  of  helping 
them  and  encouraging  prison  reform. 
, The  Board  endorsed  the  proposal  and  en- 
couraged staff  members  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  involving  more  local  congrega- 
tions in  initiating  this  expanded  activity. 

The  Board  recognized  Junta  Ejecutiva 
Latinoamericana  para  Audiciones  Menonitas 
(JELAM)  as  the  newly  constituted  Board 
for  Spanish-language  broadcasting  and  offi- 
cially recognized  the  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility for  Spanish  broadcasting  to  JELAM, 
effective  on  Apr.  1,  1972.  The  JELAM 
board  is  composed  of  delegates  from  Men- 
nonite  conferences  in  Latin  America  that 
are  engaged  in  broadcasting. 

MBI  will  maintain  a contractural  rela- 
tionship with  JELAM,  providing  expertise 
and  an  annual  subsidy  and  serving  as  a 
channel  of  communication  between  North 
American  Mennonite  conferences  and 
JELAM. 

Mahlon  Souder,  a charter  member  of  the 
MBI  board  for  21  years,  commented  that 
“the  reason  MBI  continues  to  be  success- 
ful in  providing  leadership  in  the  field  of 
religious  broadcasting  is  that  the  Board 
and  staff  have  not  been  satisfied  with  suc- 
cess, but  have  continued  to  seek  new  ways 
of  using  the  mass  media  in  the  religious 
realm.” 

Masontown 

Commemorates  "Firsts" 

Celebrating  the  centennial  of  evangelistic 
meetings  in  North  American  Mennonite 
churches,  on  May  6 and  7,  Masontown  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  drew  visitors  from  as  far 
away  as  Duchess,  Alta.  Mrs.  H.  B.  (Mary) 
Ramer,  daughter  of  J.  N.  Durr,  a well- 
known  early  pastor  of  Masontown  Menno- 
nite, and  her  son,  C.  J.  Ramer,  came 
nearly  five  thousand  miles,  round  trip,  for 
the  occasion. 

Besides  sponsoring  the  first  evangelistic 
meetings,  Masontown  had  the  first  Sunday 
school  and  the  first  summer  Bible  school 
program. 

J.  C.  Wenger  in  his  talk  referred  to 
.changes  that  have  come  about  since  1872 
in  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  transition 
from  German  to  English  was  made.  Pub- 
lishing, Sunday  schools,  Bible  conferences, 
home  and  foreign  missions  have  all  devel- 
oped in  our  church.  It  was  good  to  have 
been  a part  of  the  changes,  he  said. 

Sanford  G.  Shetler,  conference  historian; 
Paul  M.  Roth,  former  pastor;  A.  J.  Metzler, 
former  pastor;  John  M.  Drescher,  former 
overseer;  and  C.  J.  Ramer  also  spoke  at 
the  centennial.  Harry  Shetler,  present  over- 
seer, moderated. 


Wenger  Honored  at  EMC 

A leading  theologian  and  church  historian 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  was  named  the 
sixth  alumnus-of-the-year”  during  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation banquet,  Apr.  29.  J.  C.  Wenger,  who 
attended  EMC  from  1929  to  1931,  was  a 
visiting  professor  at  the  college  and  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  through  special 
arrangement  with  Goshen  (Ind.)  Biblical 
Seminary,  where  he  serves  as  professor  of 
theology. 


I am  completely  overwhelmed,”  Wenger 
said,  in  accepting  the  award  from  EMC 
president,  Myron  S.  Augsburger.  He  then 
paid  special  tribute  to  his  wife  who  “has 
stood  by  me  for  35  years.” 

The  association’s  citation  commended 
Wenger  s “dedicated  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  the  communication  of 
the  gospel,  as  well  as  his  “faithful  service 
as  a minister,  bishop,  church  leader,  teach- 
er, author,  and  church  historian. 

“By  your  ministry  old  and  young  have 
come  to  a new  appreciation  of  the  Word  of 
God,  the  citation  continued.  “You  have 
stimulated  interest  in  our  Anabaptist  heri- 
tage. You  have  made  the  facts  of  history 
live  in  an  exciting  way.” 

It  concluded,  “We  have  all  been  im- 
pressed with  your  genuine  Christlike 
spirit  and  your  sincere  humility.  We  ac- 
knowledge, with  thanks  to  God,  that  you 
are  a treasured  gift  to  the  church.” 

In  addition  to  teaching  a full  schedule  of 
Bible  courses  this  year,  Wenger  has  served 
in  numerous  other  capacities,  including 
conducting  special  services  in  churches 
throughout  the  Shenandoah  Valley  area, 
chairing  the  Feb.  29  to  Mar.  10  inter- 
term seminar  at  EMC  on  “Christianity  and 
the  Future,”  and  leading  the  college  com- 
munity in  a spring  Spiritual  Life  Week,  Apr. 
17-21. 

Other  EMC  alumnus-of-the-year  winners 
have  been  Elizabeth  Erb,  missionary  nurse 
in  Dhamtari,  India;  Paul  Roth,  counseling 
pastor  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  in 
Harrisonburg;  Hubert  R.  Pellman,  professor 


of  English  at  EMC;  Linford  K.  Gehman, 
former  volunteer  to  Vietnam  and  Biafra, 
now  serving  at  Green  Valley  Clinic  in  Berg- 
ton,  Va.,  and  Paul  N.  Kraybill,  recently 
appointed  executive  secretary  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board. 

New  Executive  Board 
for  Spanish-Language 
Broadcasting 

Administrative  responsibility  for  Spanish- 
language  broadcasting  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  was  transferred  on  Apr.  1 from 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.  (MBI),  to  Junta 
Ejecutiva  Latinoamericana  para  Audiciones 
Menonitas  (JELAM),  a new  executive  board 
made  up  of  representatives  from  Menno- 
nite churches  in  Latin  America. 

Armando  Hernandez  of  Colombia,  presi- 
dent of  JELAM,  will  serve  as  part-time 
executive  director  until  Feb.  1,  1973.  In 
the  meantime,  Carlos  Hernandez  of  Mexico 
and  Lester  Hershey  of  Puerto  Rico  will  con- 
tact possible  candidates  for  an  executive  di- 
rector of  JELAM.  During  this  ten-month 
period  Hershey  will  continue  as  coordinator 
of  the  Spanish-language  broadcast  work. 

The  new  JELAM  board  recommended 
that  legal  steps  be  taken  to  transfer  the 
Audition  Luz  y Verdad  (Light  and  Life 
Broadcast)  corporation  over  to  JELAM  and 
approved  a ten-month  budget  of  $85,925. 
Of  this  new  budget,  $75,202  will  be  provid- 
ed by  Mennonite  Broadcasts  and  will  coin- 
cide with  the  new  ten-month  budget  of 
MBI  ending  on  Jan.  31,  1973. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  the  new 
Board  appointed  Carlos  Hernandez  (Mexi- 
co), Jose  Ortiz  (Puerto  Rico),  and  Lupe  De 
Leon,  Jr.  (USA),  to  draw  up  guidelines  for 
the  formation  of  a constitution  for  JELAM, 
which  later  were  accepted  as  a basis  of 
operation  until  the  next  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Nov.  16-18, 
1972. 

The  present  Spanish  broadcast  speakers 
were  approved  to  continue  as  follows:  di- 
rector and  speaker  of  Luz  y Verdad  and 
director  of  Corazon  a Corazon  (Heart  to 
Heart),  Lester  Hershey;  speaker  on  Cora- 
zon a Corazon,  Marta  de  Alvarez  (Argen- 
tina); director  and  speaker  of  Comentando , 
Dan  Nuesch  (Argentina);  director  of  De  Cor- 
azon a Corazon,  Paul  Godshall;  speaker  on 
De  Corazon  a Corazon,  Maria  T.  de  Do- 
ran tes  (Mexico). 

JELAM  also  approved  the  publication  of 
a quarterly  bulletin  to  increase  interest  in 
and  support  for  the  Spanish  broadcast  work 
among  Latin-American  churches  represent- 
ed. Lester  Hershey  will  edit  the  paper. 

The  Board  noted  that  in  August  Luz  y 
Verdad  will  celebrate  25  years  of  gospel 
broadcasting  to  Spanish-speaking  people. 

Lester  Hershey  has  been  with  Luz  y 
Verdad  since  its  beginning. 
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The  New  MC  Logo 

The  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board 
has  begun  using  a new 
logo  on  its  official  let- 
terhead and  other 
documents.  After  sev- 
eral months  of  con- 
sideration and  selec- 
tion this  one  (as  pic- 
tured) was  chosen. 

The  designer  was  Joel  Kauffmann  who 
serves  as  artist  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  at  Elkhart,  Ind.  He  received  coun- 
sel from  John  L.  Harnish,  Jr.,  who  is  di- 
rector of  designs  and  production  in  the  Elk- 
hart office. 

The  new  logo  uses  the  MC  lettering  as 
basic  design  for  the  sake  of  identification  of 
the  new  organization,  Mennonite  Church, 
which  began  at  Kitchener  in  1971.  The  de- 
sign portrays  the  church  as  something  firm 
and  lasting,  because  it  is  being  built  by 
Christ  Himself.  At  the  same  time,  the  open- 
ness of  the  design,  its  rounded  corners,  and 
its  three-dimensional  appearance  portrays 
the  church  as  being  relevant  to  world  need 
and  action  in  carrying  out  its  mission. 

Church  agencies  which  have  already  be- 
gun using  the  logo  are  the  General  Board; 
General  Assembly;  Council  on  Faith,  Life, 
and  Strategy;  and  the  Mission  Board.  In 
the  future  it  may  be  used  with  some  varia- 
tions by  other  Boards  as  they  desire. 

A High  School  Music 
Festival  at  Central 

The  full  sound  of  325  youth  in  a massed 
choir  was  an  experience  that  touched  the 
heart  as  well  as  caught  the  ear  at  the  10th 
annual  music  festival  of  Mennonite  high 
schools,  held  at  Kidron  on  Sunday,  Apr.  16. 

The  combined  effect  of  nine  high  school 
choirs  performing  separately  and  together 
left  no  doubt  that  sacred  music  still  has  a 
youthful  appeal.  To  audiences  that  filled  the 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church  twice  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening,  it  also  confirmed  the 
tradition  that  vocal  music  is  still  an  essen- 
tial form  of  worship. 

David  Falk  from  the  Goshen  College  mu- 
sic faculty  was  guest  conductor  and  blend- 
ed the  dynamic  high  schoolers  from  widely 
separated  regions  with  great  skill  as  he 
directed  the  mass  chorus  in  six  numbers. 
Jan  Overduin,  director  of  music  at  Rockway 
Mennonite  School  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  ac- 
companied the  mass  chorus  at  the  organ. 

Each  choir  also  sang  two  numbers  indi- 
vidually under  its  own  director. 

Central  Christian  High  School  was  host 
for  the  two-day  festival  which  began  on 
Saturday.  On  Sunday  morning  the  partici- 
pating choirs  sang  in  13  area  Mennonite 
churches.  Many  of  them  also  gave  programs 


en  route  to  and  from  the  festival. 

The  participating  schools  and  their  re- 
spective choir  directors  were:  Bethany 

Christian  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Darrel  Hostetler; 
Christopher  Dock  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Ralph 
Alderfer;  Eastern  Mennonite,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Marvin  Miller;  Iowa  Mennonite,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  Harold  Blosser;  Belleville  Men- 
nonite, Belleville,  Pa.,  Robert  Brenneman; 
Lancaster  Mennonite,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Ar- 
nold Moshier;  Rockway  Mennonite,  Jan 
Overduin;  United  Mennonite  Educational 
Institute,  Leamington,  Ont.,  Leonard  Enns; 
and  Central  Christian  at  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Freeman  Lehman. 


(Back  row,  left  to  right)  Leonard  Enns,  United 
Mennonite  Educational  Institute;  Darrel  Ho- 
stetler, Bethany  Christian  High  School;  Robert 
E.  Brenneman,  Belleville  Mennonite  High 
School;  Jan  Overduin,  Rockway  Mennonite 
High  School;  Arnold  Moshier,  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School:  Ralph  Alderfer,  Christo- 
pher Dock  Mennonite  High  School  (center, 
left  to  right)  Marvin  Miller,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite High  School;  (front,  seated  left  to  right) 
Harold  Blosser,  Iowa  Mennonite  High  School; 
Freeman  Lehman,  Central  Christian  High 
School. 

The  festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Menno- 
nite Secondary  Education  Council  composed 
of  the  administrators  of  the  schools.  — Merle 
Lehman. 

Program  and  Progress  at 
Spruce  Lake 

Spruce  Lake  opens  its  program  with  a 
Men’s  Retreat  on  June  3,  4.  Joseph  Baily, 
well-known  writer  and  speaker,  is  the  re- 
source person. 

There  will  be  an  Old-Fashioned  Hymn- 
Sing  Weekend,  directed  by  Henry  Ruth,  as 
well  as  a Ministers’  Retreat,  with  A.  J. 
Metzler  as  the  devotional  leader.  There  are 
two  Family  Weeks,  one  with  C.  Franklin 
Bishop,  a down-to-earth  leader,  and  anoth- 
er with  Roy  Bucher,  an  enthusiastic  church- 
man as  leader.  The  Clayton  Kratz  Busi- 
nessmen’s Week  will  meet  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Don  Blosser  and  Delmar  Good. 
The  Older  Adults’  Week  with  Paul  Erb, 
veteran  Mr.  Mennonite,  follows. 


Al  Detweiler  reports  that  what  some  peo- 
ple may  simply  call  “cheap  talk”  between 
the  staff  of  the  Wilderness  Camps  last  sum- 
mer has  become  a reality  with  a gospel 
team  going  to  Europe  this  spring.  Vernon 
Myers  will  lead  the  group  together  with 
his  wife,  Becky.  Others  are  Vera  Plank, 
Christine  Mathias,  Linda  Troyer,  Jean  E. 
Miller,  Joy  Burkholder,  Ron  Helmuth,  and 
Ben  Risser,  with  Clayton  and  Dorothy 
Shenk,  team  parents.  They  will  leave  on 
May  25  with  programs  in  Luxembourg,  West 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  Returning  to 
the  States  on  June  26,  five  will  join  the 
staff  at  Spruce  Lake  Wilderness  Camp  for 
the  summer. 

Al  also  reports  that  95  children  and  youth 
from  the  inner  city  of  Philadelphia  will  be- 
come a part  of  the  campers  groups  this 
summer.  Age  range  is  from  nine  to  fifteen 
years  and  they  will  be  divided  among  three 
groups  of  campers.  The  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety to  Protect  Children  requested  the 
privilege  of  sending  children  to  the  Wilder- 
ness Camps  and  asked  whether  there  might 
be  a possibility  of  free  scholarships.  The 
Franconia  Sunday  school  has  provided  for 
104  scholarships  for  campers  at  $27  each, 
a total  of  $2808.  This  is  a very  fine  way  of 
sharing  both  the  gospel  through  the  sum- 
mer camping  program,  and  also  interesting 
vacation  experience  for  city  children.  It 
will  also  provide  for  the  wider  acquaint- 
ance of  some  “rur-urban”  children  and 
youth  with  others  from  the  inner  city. 

The  Spruce  Lake  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
looking  ahead,  established  priorities  for  four 
projects,  these  all  in  addition  to  the  day- 
to-day  maintenance  required  for  camp 
operation.  They  are; 

(1)  The  modernization  of  the  Hemlock 
Building.  Twelve  bedrooms,  each  with  pri- 
vate bath  and  outside  entrance  will  make 
this  a motel.  The  lounge  will  make  pos- 
sible a togetherness  for  smaller  groups 
which  was  not  possible  before.  This  build- 
ing will  be  winterized,  making  this  a place 
for  church  councils,  Sunday  school  classes, 
conference  commissions,  etc.,  to  have  win- 
ter retreats.  It  should  be  completed  for  the 
winter  of  1972-73. 

(2)  Winterization  of  utilities  and  storage, 
plus  staff  lounge.  This,  of  course,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  winter  programs  of  which  there 
will  be  many. 

(3)  Enlarging  the  lake.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted it  will  add  much  for  boating,  fishing, 
and  general  water  activities. 

Spruce  Lake  Retreat  has  some  lots  for 
sale  to  those  who  might  want  to  build  a 
year-round  cottage  for  personal  needs.  — 
John  E.  Lapp. 

Heart  to  Whose  Heart? 

Churches  and  individuals  placing  the  15- 
minute  Heart  to  Heart  broadcast  on  local 
stations  will  reach  the  average  homemaker 
better  if  the  program  is  released  weekdays 
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Plays,  Concerts,  and 
Business  Benefit  EMC 


Gabriel  Heatwole,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  nails 
down  flooring  on  a flood-damaged  house.  “I 
met  Gabriel  at  work  in  the  hurricane  Camille 
disaster  in  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  in  1969,”  said 
photographer  Buller.  “He  is  a conscientious 
worker  and  the  life  of  the  party!”  One  time 
out  often  makes  an  MDS-er  an  enthusiastic 
repeater  in  future  disaster  activities. 


ly  tabloid,  and  is  writing  a history  of  the 
Mennonites  in  Canada. 

Epp  has  entitled  his  address  “The  New 
World  Is  Within  You.” 

Weekend  activities  will  begin  at  8:00  p.m. 
Friday  in  the  EMC  auditorium,  with  a 
performance  of  Vivaldi’s  “Gloria,”  by  the 
Chamber  Singers  and  college  orchestra,  di- 
rected by  Ira  T.  Zook,  Jr.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music,  and  Amos  F.  Burkholder, 
instructor  in  music. 

Ira  E.  Miller,  who  is  retiring  this  year 
after  16  years  as  academic  dean,  will  key- 
note the  Sunday  baccalaureate  and  commis- 
sioning service  at  10:00  a.m.  Sunday  on  the 
front  lawn  of  the  campus.  The  EMC  presi- 
dent will  preside  and  lead  a prayer  of 
dedication. 

Commencement  activities  will  begin  at 
4.00  p.m.  on  the  front  lawn.  In  case  of  in- 
clement weather,  the  program  will  move  to 
the  auditorium. 


Faculty  and  students  fanned  out  to  busi- 
nesses having  100  or  more  employees  across 
Virginia  May  11  and  12  to  present  their 
case  for  EMC’s  current  financial  needs. 

The  fund-raising  plan,  devised  several 
weeks  ago  by  EMC  development  staff  mem- 
bers, got  off  to  a sluggish  start  but  later 
gained  momentum  across  campus,  according 
to  Richard  L.  Benner,  director  of  develop- 
ment. 

“Enthusiasm  caught  on  during  a Tuesday 
afternoon  meeting  of  potential  student  and 
faculty  team  leaders,”  Benner  said.  “The 
atmosphere  is  beginning  to  feel  a bit  like 
the  early  stages  of  the  1969  library  drive," 
he  added. 

Although  a goal  for  the  two  days  of  con- 
tacts has  not  been  set,  the  fifty  students  and 
faculty  leaving  Thursday  and  the  group  of 
forty  on  Friday  worked  from  a list  of  332 
businesses,  a college  spokesman  said. 

A group  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
students,  rallying  to  the  college's  current 
financial  crunch,  held  a benefit  concert  on 
May  13.  The  program  involved  at  least  15 
performers  offering  selections  ranging  from 
“straight  religious  to  folk  to  rock  — in 
short,  something  for  everybody.” 

Two  thirds  of  the  proceeds  went  directly 
to  the  school’s  current  operating  budget. 
The  remaining  third  will  be  given  to  an 
EMC  gospel  team  scheduled  to  leave  May 
25  for  a one-month  European  itinerary. 

EMC  needs  $100,000  before  June  30  to 
balance  the  budget,  an  EMC  spokesman 
said. 

The  Drama  Guild  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  presented 
You  re  a Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown,”  a 
musical  based  on  the  “Peanuts”  comic  strip 
by  Charles  M.  Schulz,  May  12  and  13,  in 
the  Lampeter-Strasburg  High  School  audi- 
torium in  still  another  effort  to  raise  funds. 


Buffalo  Creek  in  Pictures 


Jonas  Kanagy  (left)  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  field  di- 
rector for  the  Buffalo  Creek  project;  and  Willis 
Wittmer,  Hartville,  Ohio.  Wittmer  has  just 
turned  over  $430,  which  the  Hartville  Menno- 
nite Church  raised  for  the  work  of  MDS  in 
Buffalo  Creek.  Donations  received  for  the  Buf- 
falo Creek  operation  at  the  MCC  treasurer’s 
office  now  total  over  $4,500. 


Left  to  right;  Joe  Yoder,  Middlebury,  Ind.;  Vernon  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Jonas  Kanagv  field 
director  from  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.;  Henry  Kauffman,  Middlebury,  Ind.;  Philip  Drawbond’  For- 
tuna,  N.D.  These  MDS-ers  discuss  the  day’s  work. 


rather  than  Sundays,  according  to  speaker 
Ella  May  Miller  who  visited  churches  and 
stations  in  Oregon  in  April. 

She  found  that  stations  releasing  the  pro- 
gram on  Sunday  morning  reach  mostly  a 
church  audience. 

One  commercial  station  manager  empha- 
sized, “Christians  are  really  kidding  them- 
selves if  they  think  Christian  radio  stations 
reach  a non-Christian  audience.” 

Ella  May  s contacts  with  churches  were 
well  attended.  A few  individuals  drove  from 
35  to  100  miles  to  hear  her  speak  on  fam- 
ily themes.  The  meetings  were  hosted  by 
Zion  Mennonite,  Portland  Mennonite,  and 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  all  in  Oregon. 

A five-minute  Heart  to  Heart  broadcast 
is  produced  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts  for 
weekday  programming.  • 


219  to  Graduate  at  EMC 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  hold  its 
54th  annual  commencement  Friday  through 
Sunday,  May  26-28,  honoring  219  graduates 
of  the  seminary,  college,  and  two-year  pro- 
grams. 

The  219  students,  up  from  last  year’s 
199,  include  five  seminary  degree  candi- 
dates, 170  college  graduates  receiving  di- 
plomas in  May,  23  college  graduates  in 
August,  and  21  candidates  for  the  two-year 
diploma. 

A Canadian  educator  and  journalist, 
Frank  H.  Epp,  will  deliver  the  commence- 
ment address  Sunday  afternoon.  An  asso- 
ciate professor  of  history  at  Conrad  Gre- 
bel  College  and  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
he  also  edits  the  Mennonite  Reporter,  week- 
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The  retirement  project  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
has  been  approved  under  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  as  an  employer  for  men 
seeking  an  appointment  in  alternate  ser- 
vice in  lieu  of  military  service.  For  more 
information  write  Friendship  Retirement 
Corporation,  9844  N.  7th  Place,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85020. 

The  name  of  the  Conservative  Menno- 
nite Bible  School  and  Institute  has  been 
changed  to  Rosedale  Bible  Institute.  The 
new  bulletins  are  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. One  additional  six  week-term  has  been 
added  to  the  coming  fall  and  winter  ses- 
sions. The  first  term  will  begin  on  Sept. 
25.  Anyone  desiring  information  or  want- 
ing to  enroll  should  write  immediately  to 
Philip  Shetler,  R.  1,  Irwin,  Ohio  43029, 
or  call  614  857-2275. 

Forty-seven  delegates  from  15  churches 
with  membership  in  five  conferences  met 
for  four  sessions  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Southeast  Mennonite  Church- 
es on  Apr.  28-30  at  the  Tuttle  Ave.,  Men- 
nonite Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.  John  Dresch- 
er  was  the  guest  speaker,  speaking  on  the 
general  theme,  “The  Caring  and  Sharing 
Church.”  The  convention’s  major  decision 
was  to  ask  for  recognition  as  a district  in 
Region  V of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Stanley  C.  Shenk,  Goshen  College,  is 
in  Israel  May  22  to  Aug.  27.  He  is 
leading  the  May  22  to  June  8 Goshen  Col- 
lege Palestinian  Bible  Seminar.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  he  will  be  en- 
gaged in  study  and  research. 

About  3,000  people  attended  the  Myron 
Augsburger  evangelistic  crusade  nightly  in 
the  VPI  Coliseum,  two  weeks  ago  in  Blacks- 
burg, Va.  The  music  ministry  was  supplied 
by  Ken  and  Betty  Masterman,  of  the  EMC 
Admissions  Department.  One  evening  Augs- 
burger spoke  on  “The  Problem  of  War  — 
God  or  Country?”  concluding  with  an  em- 
phasis on  Calvary,  God  s answer  to  His 
enemies,  with  one  of  the  larger  responses 
to  the  invitation  following  that  message. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Litwiller,  who  had  major 
surgery  on  Apr.  17,  returned  to  her  home 
from  the  hospital  on  Apr.  28  and  is  making 
normal  recovery  progress.  The  Litwillers 
served  in  Latin  America  from  1925  to  1967. 

Helen  Good  Brenneman,  Goshen,  Ind., 
will  be  guest  speaker  at  the  Single  Wom- 
en’s Retreat  at  Spruce  Lake,  Canadensis, 
Pa.,  June  10,  11.  The  theme  for  the 
weekend  is  “Living  Abundantly.”  All  wid- 
owed, separated,  divorced,  or  single  women 
interested  may  send  reservations  to  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis,  Pa.  18325. 

Two  Eastern  Mennonite  College  students 
received  word  on  May  3 that  they  have 
been  selected  to  participate  in  a three- 
week  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  this  summer. 


David  C.  Stoltzfus,  a junior  social  science 
major  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Rachel 
E.  Bucher,  a sophomore  English  major 
from  Atmore,  Ala.,  will  spend  June  18 
through  July  2 participating  in  youth  con- 
ferences, cultural  programs,  and  in  special 
excursions  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Al- 
though the  EMC  students  and  other  select- 
ed U.S.  delegates  must  provide  their  own 
transportation  to  and  from  the  Societ  Union, 
all  other  expenses  will  be  covered  by  the 
young  people  s division  of  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  sponsoring  organization 
for  the  annual  program. 

Nearly  200  walkers  covered  the  20-mile 
Sole  Trek  route  recently  for  Central  Chris- 
tian High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  brought 
in  over  $1,000  a mile  to  exceed  their  goal 
of  $20,000.  In  a dramatic  demonstration  in 
support  of  the  school,  students  and  friends 
of  the  only  Mennonite  high  school  in  Ohio 
proved  for  the  third  time  it  could  be  done. 
From  ages  eight  to  seventy  years,  the  de- 
termined walkers  were  on  the  country 
roads  for  ten  hours.  In  a two-pronged  ef- 
fort to  pay  off  school  debts  and  clean  up 
the  countryside,  the  hikers  carried  sacks  to 
pick  up  litter  while  marching  along. 

About  90  Goshen  College  students  and 
several  faculty  walked  1 1/2  miles  from  cam- 
pus to  the  Elkhart  County  courthouse  on 
May  4,  at  noon,  to  stand  in  an  hour’s  vigil 
in  concern  for  the  stepped-up  war.  County 
officials  granted  the  students  permission  to 
hold  the  silent  vigil  and  set  up  a tent  on 
the  courthouse  lawn  in  downtown  Goshen. 

A film,  “The  Automated  Air  War,  pro- 
duced by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  was  shown  during  the  afternoon. 
The  vigil  was  not  sponsored  by  the  college 
administration. 

Adriel  School,  a school  for  slow-learning 
teenagers  with  emotional  and  social  prob- 
lems, has  the  following  openings  immedi- 
ately: houseparents  for  a group  of  10  boys, 
ages  12-16;  houseparents  for  a group  of 
10-12  girls,  ages  12-18;  and  a maintenance 
man.  There  will  be  openings  by  July  or 
August  for  the  following:  teacher  for  academ- 
ic classroom;  home  economics  teacher;  cook; 
houseparents  for  a group  of  12  boys,  ages 
14-18;  and  a social  worker.  Adriel  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Selective  Service  program. 
Contact  VS  Office,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514,  or  Adriel 
School,  Box  188,  West  Liberty,  Ohio  43357. 
Phone  513  465-5010. 

A group  of  Goshen  College  students  and 
a faculty  member  have  been  commended  for 
their  service  to  the  retarded  of  Elkhart 
County.  The  awards  were  made  by  the 
Elkhart  County  Association  for  the  Retard- 
ed at  the  annual  meeting  and  awards  din- 


ner, May  3,  at  Aux  Chandelles,  a center 
and  school  for  the  retarded,  at  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Receiving  awards  were  four  students  who 
shared  their  apartments  this  year  with  two 
young  adult  women  from  Aux  Chandelles 
who  were  employed.  The  students  shared 
living  expenses  with  the  women  and  helped 
them  learn  skills  for  independent  living.  The 
students  cited  were  Miss  June  Gingerich, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Miss  Stephanie  Mason,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.;  Miss  Mary  Schertz,  Lowpoint, 
111.;  and  Miss  Jean  Swartley,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Lloyd  Fisher,  executive  director  for  Men- 
nonite Economic  Development  Associates 
(MEDA),  and  Erie  J.  Sauder,  chairman  of 
the  MEDA  Paraguay  committee,  were  in 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  Apr.  9 to  20,  visit- 
ing various  MEDA  projects  and  finding 
possible  projects  for  future  MEDA  involve- 
ment. 

The  Pleiku  Hospital  has  been  closed  and 
all  Vietnam  Christian  Service  personnel 
evacuated  to  Nha  Trang  and  Saigon.  Viet- 
namese civilians  are  also  leaving  Pleiku. 
The  VNCS  team  at  Pleiku  included  Viet- 
namese, German,  Canadian,  and  United 
States  workers.  Margaret  Fast,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  the  only  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee worker  on  the  Pleiku  team,  was  in 
Saigon  for  language  study  at  the  time  the 
rest  of  the  team  left  Pleiku.  VNCS  teams 
and  some  of  the  civilian  population  in 
Dong  Ha  and  Dak  To  evacuated  before 
these  towns  were  overrun  in  late  April. 
VNCS  personnel  in  other  locations  are 
continuing  their  work. 

Cook-laundress  needed  in  early  summer 
at  Mennonite  Children's  Home,  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.  Contact  Ernest  S.  Mast,  Adminis- 
trator. 

Thirty-three  students  at  Goshen  College 
during  the  spring  trimester  completed  a 
marine  biology  course  at  Big  Pine  Key  Sea- 
camp,  of  the  Florida  keys,  Apr.  24  to  May 
7.  Directed  by  C.  Franklin  Bishop  and  Jon- 
athan N.  Roth,  professors  of  biology,  the 
students  collected  and  identified  plant  and 
animal  sea  specimens  and  used  them  to 
study  their  special  interest  areas. 

Henry  and  Mildred  Buckwalter,  R.  2, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  recently  left  the  United 
States  for  a three-year  missionary  term  in 
Belize,  British  Honduras,  where  they  will 
serve  as  a business  manager/ guesthouse 
hostess  couple.  Henry  Buckwalter  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  J.  Buckwalter. 

All  congregations  are  urged  to  set  aside 
May  28  or  May  29  as  a special  day  of 
prayer  and  fasting  for  peace.  Prayers  should 
be  characterized  by  repentance  for  our  lack 
of  concern  and  insensitivity  for  suffering,  by 
a plea  that  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God 
may  break  upon  our  leaders,  by  inter- 
cession for  the  Church  of  Indochina,  and 
for  courage  to  be  peacemakers  ourselves 
regardless  of  the  price.  This  day  might  well 
be  used  to  speak  to  neighbors  and  others 
for  peace,  to  converse  with  groups,  and 
to  write  to  appropriate  persons. 
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A dedication  service  was  held  at  Cross- 
hill Mennonite  Church,  Crosshill,  Ont.,  May 
20,  21.  The  guest  speaker  for  this  event 
was  Ephraim  Gingerich. 

A new  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service 
I unit  was  begun  near  Augusta,  Maine,  when 
four  young  people  reported  for  their  assign- 
ments in  community  development  there  on 
Apr.  15.  The  unit’s  address  is:  Mennonite 
Service  Unit,  China  Lake  Conference  Cen- 
ter, Box  149,  China,  Maine  04926.  The 
four  VS-ers  — Glen  and  Esther  Metzler, 
i unit  leaders;  Larry  Gehman;  and  David 
Weaver  — are  currently  exploring  community 
service  opportunities  with  Maine’s  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Office,  which  administers  a 
broad  range  of  social  services  in  the  state. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 

Mountain  View,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  J.  C.  Wenger  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  1410  South  Eighth 
Street,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  Apr.  25  Gospel  Herald  arrived  in  our 
home  a few  days  ago.  Both  my  husband  and  I 
were  impressed  by  the  excellent  editorial,  “The 
Curse  of  Alcoholism.”  We  have  felt  for  quite 
some  time  that  our  church  periodicals  need  to  deal 
more  realistically  with  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other 
drugs.  Your  editorial  is  just  the  kind  of  article 
| we  have  been  talking  about  and  praying  for. 
Further,  we  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
statements  you  make  saying  the  church’s 
structured  teaching  program  concerning  alcohol 
(we  would  like  to  add  tobacco  and  other  drugs) 
should  mean  more  than  an  occasional  temperance 
lesson. 

Adding  the  column  Video  News  is  a relevant 
step,  too.  Our  family  had  usually  consulted  the 
TV  and  motion  picture  reviews  in  the  PTA 
magazine.  However,  this  latter  magazine  is  being 
discontinued  after  June.  Perhaps  we  will  now  be 
able  to  consult  the  Gospel  Herald  for  these  re- 
views. In  fact  I would  think  that  reviews  in  the 
latter  would  be  more  trustworthy!  — Jocele  (Mrs. 
Arthur)  Meyer,  Brooklyn,  Ohio. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:$) 

Albrecht,  Herbert  and  Dorothy  (Jantzi),  Vassar, 
Mich.,  second  son,  David  Jay,  Feb.  28,  1972. 

Burkholder,  Timothy  and  Sharon  (Sitler), 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  first  child,  Melanie  Joy,  Mar.  3 
1972. 

Hershberger,  Marlin  and  Ladella  (Oswald), 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  second  son,  Marc  Alan,  Apr.  23 
1972. 

Kaufman,  Sam  and  Joan  (Schertz),  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Chad  Alexan- 
der, born  Mar.  3,  1972;  received  for  adoption 
Apr.  24,  1972. 

Kauffman,  Dwight  and  Trella  (Hochstetler), 
Rugby,  N.D.,  third  child,  second  son,  Nathan 
Allen,  May  2,  1972. 

Keen,  Gary  and  Christ  (Unzicker),  Peoria,  111., 
first  child,  Michelle  Christy,  May  2,  1972. 

Lehman,  Larry  and  Helen  (Horst),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Alicia 
Kaye,  Apr.  17,  1972. 

Saltzman,  Lonnie  and  Dwanna  (Brammell), 


Dayton,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Vonda  Kav,  Mar. 
23, 1972. 

Swartzendruber,  Edwin  and  Sharon  (Baker), 
Groveland,  111.,  second  daughter,  Andrea  Lynn, 
Apr.  21,  1972. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Gingerich  — Humphreys.  Gary  Wayne  Gin- 
gerich, Zurich,  Ont.,  Zurich  cong.,  and  Susan 
Jane  Humphreys,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Anglican  Church, 
by  Cyril  K.  Gingerich,  uncle  of  the  groom,  Apr. 
22,  1972. 

Grainger  — Gingerich.  James  Russel  Grainger, 
Zurich,  Ont.,  Emmanuel  United  Church,  and 
Norma  Jean  Gingerich,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Zurich 
cong.,  by  Bruce  Guyand  and  Cyril  K.  Gingerich, 
Apr.  7, 1972. 

Kauffmann  — Geiser.  — Joel  Kauffmann  and 
Nancy  Geiser,  both  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  Norman 
Kauffmann,  Apr.  15,  1972. 

Kauffmann  — Koleck.  — John  C.  Kauffmann, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Margaret  Koleck,  Gary,  Ind., 
by  Norman  Kauffmann,  Mar.  11,  1972. 

Sauder  — Ressler.  — Louis  W.  Sauder,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Lichty  cong.,  and  Velma  J.  Ressler, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  People’s  Chapel,  by  James  M. 
Shank,  Apr.  29,  1972. 


The  following  should  be  included  on  page  57. 

Minority  Ministries  Council 

Offices:  Box  370.  Elkhart,  IN  46514  (219)  522-2630 

Committee:  Warner  Jackson.  Chairman.  15210  Florida  Avenue. 
Cleveland.  OH  44128;  Ruperto  Guedea.  Vice-Chairman.  257 
Fox  Street.  Denver,  CO  80223;  John  I.  Smucker,  Secretary. 
699  Grote  St..  Bronx.  NY  10456;  Sammv  Santos.  2283  Southern 


Stallworth  — Brooks.  — Clarence  Stallworth 
and  Mary  Brooks,  both  of  Atmore,  Ala.,  Oak 
Drive  cong.,  by  Paul  Dagen,  Feb.  19, 1972. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  ihese  who  are  bereaved. 

Beck,  Albert,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary 
(Lantz)  Beck,  was  bom  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct. 
5,  1883;  died  of  a heart  attack  in  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Apr.  23,  1972;  aged  88  y.  6 m.  18  d.  On 
July  18,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Della  Bell 
Kurtz,  who  preceded  him  in  death  Apr.  3,  1925. 
On  July  3,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Susie  Frey, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  one  son  (Charles). 
He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  25,  in 
charge  of  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and  Wilbur  Yoder; 
interment  in  Forrest  Grove  Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  Mary  K.,  daughter  of  Menno  S. 
and  Magdalena  (Swartzendruber)  Bontrager,  was 
born  in  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Oct.  15,  1907;  died  as 
the  result  of  a stroke  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Apr. 
27,  1972;  aged  64  y.  6 m.  12  d.  Surviving  are 
one  sister  (Ruby  Bontrager)  and  two  brothers 
(Vernon  and  Elman).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Apr  29,  in  charge  of  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer;  interment  in  East  Union  Cemetery. 

Godshall,  Sylvanus  B.,  Sr.,  son  of  William  and 
Catherine  (Bergey)  Godshall,  was  born  in  Fran- 


Blvd  , Bronx.  NY  10460;  Hubert  Brown.  1215  Fieldhouse.  Elk- 
hart. IN  46514;  John  Powell,  180  Stevens.  Elkhart.  IN  46514 
Lupe  De  Leon.  317  Concord  St..  Elkhart.  IN  46514 

Administrative  Staff;  John  Powell.  Executive  Secretary;  Lupe 
De  Leon.  Associate  Executive  Secretary.  Lvnford  Hershev. 
Director,  Minority  Ministries  Education  Program. 


These  congregations  were  listed  with  incorrect 
district  conference  affiliation. 


REGION  IV 

INDIANA 

Page  15 
Berne 

Christian  Mission  Church  (1954)  (CM)  12 
Page  17 
Ships  hewana 

Townline  (1876)  (CM) 139 

MICHIGAN 

Page  18 
National  City 

‘National  City  (CM) 7 

Pigeon  River 

Pigeon  River  (1902)  (CM) 305 

Mt.  Morris 

Mt.  Morris  (1951)  (CM) 25 

OHIO 

Page  20 
Mt.  Eaton 

Calvary  Chapel  (1959)  (CM)  ...  97 


REGION  V 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Page  25 
Birdsboro 

Zion  (1949)  (OE) 70 

Page  28 
Morgantown 

Conestoga  (1882)  (OE) 279 

VIRGINIA 

Page  31 
Newport  News 

Providence  ( 1900)  (OE) 33 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Page  31 
Harpers  Ferrv 

Dargan  (1963)  (L) 31 


WESTERN  MENNONITE  SCHOOL  is 
found  on  pages  52  and  53  at  the  end 
of  the  college  and  seminarv  section  It 
should  be  listed  in  the  High  School 
section  on  pages  53  and  54 

Page  19 
Elida.  Ohio 

Central  (1926)  (OE) U6 

Walter  Smeltzer  is  no  longer  pastor 
Page  25 
Atglen,  Penna. 

Maple  Grove  (1882)  (OE) 283 

*P.  Melville  Nafziger  is  pastor  and 
bishop. 


Additional  copies  are  available  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 
Scottdale.  Pa  15683 


(Clip  and  place  in  1972  Yearbook) 
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conia  Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1875;  died  at  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  Home.  Hatfield.  Pa.,  Apr.  25, 
1972;  aged  96  y.  7 m.  15  d.  He  was  married  to 
Laura  R.  Barndt.  who  preceded  him  in  death  in 
1950.  Surviving  are  6 sons  (Willis  B.,  Horace  B., 
Abram  B.,  Marvin  B.,  Sylvanus  B.,  and  Clarence 
B.),  2 daughters  (Kathrvn  B.  — Mrs.  Paul  E.  Mack 
and  Mrs.  Bettv  B.  Keller),  24  grandchildren,  52 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 great-great-grandchil- 
dren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Apr.  29,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd 
Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergev;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Lauver,  Jacob  G.,  son  of  Peter  and  Emma 
Lauver,  was  born  near  Richfield,  Pa.,  Nov.  27, 
1882;  died  at  his  home  in  Mechanicsburg,  Pa., 
Mar.  18,  1972;  aged  89  y.  3 m.  20  d.  On  Dec. 
14,  1905,  he  was  married  to  Amanda  M.  Weaver, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  Apr.  30,  1938.  He 
is  survived  by  5 sons  (Arthur,  Earl,  Marlin, 
John,  and  David),  2 daughters  (Ruth  M.  and 
Esther  A.),  10  grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 

children, and  one  sister  (Susanne  — Mrs.  Clyde 
Diffenbaugh).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sons  (Paul  and  Clarence).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  22,  in  charge  of 
Norman  Zimmerman  and  Lloyd  Horst;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Thomas,  Ronald  B„  son  of  Martin  and  Bar- 
bara Ann  (Yoder)  Thomas,  was  born  in  Thomas, 
Okla.,  Apr.  8,  1951;  died  from  injuries  received 
in  an  automobile  accident  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Apr. 
22  1972;  aged  21  y.  14  d.  Surviving  besides  his 
parents  are  3 brothers  (Richard,  Devert,  and 
Dewayne),  one  sister  (Vesta),  paternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Thomas),  and  maternal 
grandfather  and  stepgrandmother  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joni  Yoder).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  in- 
fant brother  (Galen  Laveron).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  25,  in  charge  of 
Chester  Slagell;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
terv. 

Yoder,  Carrie,  daughter  of  William  and  Cather- 
ine (Miller)  Brown,  was  born  at  Sterling,  Ohio, 
Jan.  5,  1892;  died  of  heart  failure  at  the  Dunlap 
Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Apr.  17,  1972;  aged  80 
y.  3 m.  12  d On  Mar.  28,  1916,  she  was 
married  to  Andrew  R.  Yoder,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  Apr.  14,  1967.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Virginia  — Mrs.  Ralph  Hartzler),  5 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Grace  Mr s. 

Theodore  Musser).  One  son  (Glenn  R. ) preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Orrville 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Gresser  Funeral  Home  in  charge  of  J. 
Lester  Graybill;  interment  in  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Conference  on  the  Believers  Church,  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  May  26-2^ 
Retreat  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  Laurelville  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  June  5-11.  , , 

North  Central  Annual  Conference,  Lake  Region  Church, 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  June  8-11. 

Single  Womens  Retreat,  Spruce  Lake,  Canadensis, 
Pa.,  June  10,  11.  , 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  East  Bend,  Fisher,  111., 


Project i^Teach,  Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  June  26-30. 
Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 
Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference,  Ouern- 


Tiffin, 


sey,  Sask.,  July  1-4. 

Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Ohio,  MYF  Convention,  Heidelberg  College, 

Ohio,  July  7-9.  „ 

Indiana-Michigan  Youth  Convention,  Goshen  College 
Campus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  14-16.  , 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 
18-23 

Virginia  Mennonite  Conference,  Harrisonburg,  Va„ 
July  27-30. 
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It  Has  Been  Ten  Years 

(Since  Daniel  Gerber  was  captured  in  Vietnam) 

By  Stanley  C.  Shenk 


It  was  7:45  in  the  evening  of  May  30,  1962.  The  scene 
was  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  (C.  & M.A.) 
Leprosarium  near  Ban  Me  Thuot  in  the  Central  Highlands, 
200  miles  northeast  of  Saigon.  This  Highlands  area  — heavily 
wooded,  mountainous,  brambled  — was  completely  dominated 
by  the  NLF  (The  National  Liberation  Front).  The  leprosar- 
ium workers  were  thus  in  a highly  exposed  location. 

But  they  felt  reasonably  safe.  After  all,  the  NLF  had 
never  attacked  a hospital.  And  the  hospital  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  medical  service  to  the  local  people.  Including  its 
outstation  points,  it  was  ministering  to  1,200  leprosy  patients. 
Dr.  Eleanor  Vietti  was  there  — and  a corps  of  missionaries, 
nurses,  and  assistants. 

All  were  C.  & M.A.  workers  except  one.  He  was  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Paxman  from  Kidron,  Ohio 
(RFD,  Dalton),  who  had  been  loaned  to  the  C.  & M.A.  by 
the  MCC.  He  was  twenty-one  years  old,  a maintenance 
worker,  and  a good  one.  At  the  hospital  he  had  met 
Ruth  Wilting,  a nurse,  and  they  had  become  engaged. 

As  Dan  and  Ruth  strolled  in  the  twilight,  they  probably 
had  no  sense  of  danger.  But  suddenly  they  were  surrounded 
by  NLF  soldiers.  Dan  was  taken  to  the  compound  and  his 
hands  were  tied.  Soon  Archie  Mitchell,  a C.  & M.A.  mission- 
ary, was  brought.  He  too  was  bound.  Then  Dr.  Vietti  was 
seized  and  brought  to  the  compound. 

After  ransacking  the  buildings  for  medicines,  instruments, 
and  linens,  and  after  commandeering  a LandRover,  the 
soldiers  left  at  10:00  P.M.,  taking  Dan,  Dr.  Vietti,  and  Archie 
Mitchell  with  them. 

In  the  ten  years  that  have  followed,  many  reports  have 
been  received  of  three  Westerners  who  are  serving  as  a 
medical  team  in  NLF  (PRG)  territory.  PRG  are  the  initials 
for  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government,  the  government 
established  by  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Reports  have  come  from  friendly  villagers,  NLF  deserters, 
released  Western  prisoners,  and  on  one  occasion,  from  a 
captured  North  Vietnamese  soldier.  More  than  once  it  has 
been  stated  flatly  that  the  three  are  Dr.  Vietti,  Archie 
Mitchell,  and  Dan  Gerber.  The  reports  or  rumors  have  placed 
the  trio  at  a number  of  different  points. 

Reports,  rumors,  reports,  rumors  — year  after  year.  What 

Stanley  C.  Shenk  lives  at  1406  S.  12th  Street,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  serves  on  the 
faculty  of  Goshen  College. 


is  one  to  make  of  them?  No  one  knows.  Even  among  those 
who  have  followed  the  case  with  the  closest  interest  and 
the  fullest  knowledge,  opinions  differ.  Some  say,  “They  are 
probably  alive  and  will  finally  be  released,”  others  shake 
their  heads  and  say,  “I  just  don’t  know.  We  can  only  hope.” 

All  through  the  years  ceaseless  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  and  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  to  gain  information  and  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  captives.  No  possibility  has  been  neglected. 
Literally  dozens  of  channels  have  been  used:  church  agencies, 
neutral  governments,  international  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions, peace  committees,  and  highly-placed  individuals.  All 
of  these  have  worked  with  skill  and  devotion  — and  yet 
without  success.  But  the  efforts  continue. 

Meanwhile,  tragedy  has  followed  tragedy.  In  the  Febru- 
ary 1968  Tet  Offensive,  the  C.  & M.A.  staff  buildings  at 
Ban  Me  Thuot  were  attacked.  Ruth  Wilting,  Dan’s  fiancee, 
had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  a wounded  fellow-worker, 
Carolyn  Griswold,  and  then  at  some  later  point  in  the  48- 
hour  attack  was  shot  herself,  either  at  Carolyn’s  side,  or 
while  running  to  a bunker  for  safety,  or  after  reaching  the 
bunker.  When  the  gunfire  ceased,  Ruth  was  one  of  the  six 
C.  & M.A.  workers  (all  from  the  U.S.)  who  were  dead. 

Ruth  had  spoken  at  the  Kidron  Mennonite  Church  (Dan’s 
home  congregation),  Kidron,  Ohio,  on  her  last  furlough  in 
1966.  “She  endeared  herself  to  our  congregation,”  Bill 
Detweiler,  the  pastor,  stated.  “She  was  an  outgoing  person 
— a woman  of  easy,  warm  laughter.  Dan  had  been  quiet, 
even  a bit  shy.  She  would  have  been  a beautiful  complement 
to  him.” 

Three  months  later,  on  May  3,  1968,  Nathan  Gerber, 
Dan’s  father,  was  suddenly  killed  while  working  on  his  farm 
when  a heavy  tractor  overturned  on  him.  “Christ  was  the 
Lord  of  his  life,”  Nathan’s  pastor  said. 

What  kind  of  person  was  Dan  Gerber?  I talked  to  many 
people  who  knew  him,  and  also  read  what  others  had 
written.  The  words  and  phrases  that  are  used  constantly 
are:  quiet,  hardworking,  self-reliant,  sincere,  a person  with 
strong  religious  beliefs,  a committed  Christian. 

When  a high  school  classmate  heard  of  Dan’s  capture,  he 
said,  “If  anybody  can  make  it,  it’s  Daniel.”  An  MCC  official 
in  Saigon  stated,  “He  should  be  able  to  withstand  the 
rigors  and  privations  ...  he  has  an  indomitable  faith  in 
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God.”  In  commenting  recently  on  Dan’s  interest  in  Bible 
memorization,  his  mother  said,  “The  most  important  thing 
I think  of  about  Dan  is  that  he  memorized  those  verses. 
That  gives  him  something  to  go  on  in  a tight  place.” 

During  his  college  years  at  Goshen  and  Hesston  Dan 
questioned  the  validity  of  a I-W  man  earning  full  wages  at 
a location  near  his  home  community.  In  regard  to  his  forth- 
coming MCC  assignment,  Dan  told  a Hesston  College  friend, 
“I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  coming  back,  but  I’m  going, 
anyway.” 

To  this  brief  sketch  of  Dan  I must  append  the  words  of 
his  mother.  “Don’t  put  him  on  a pedestal,”  she  said  to  me. 
“He  was  human,  too.” 

Dan  Gerber  is  perhaps  best  understood  as  a member  of 
the  Nathan  Gerber  family.  “A  remarkable  family.”  This 
was  said  by  Bill  Detweiler,  pastor  of  the  Kidron  church 
where  the  Gerbers  attended.  It  was  a family  that  honored 
Christ  and  the  Word.  Family  worship  was  held  every  morn- 
ing. It  was  always  held.  There  were  no  mornings  when  the 
chores  were  too  insistent  or  the  work  load  too  heavy.  A 
small  blackboard  in  the  kitchen  often  featured  a Bible  verse. 

All  six  of  the  children  have  served  in  the  program  of  the 
church.  The  five  boys  went  into  Pax  or  VS,  and  Barbara 
served  at  the  city  mission  which  the  Ohio  Conference  oper- 
ated for  a time  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

At  Christmas  of  1960  all  of  the  children  and  the  parents 
were  at  home  together  for  two  days.  They  talked  and  shared, 
went  to  Wooster  for  a family  picture,  and  prayed  together. 
The  following  August  Dan  left  for  Vietnam. 

David,  the  oldest,  is  now  farming  the  homeplace  and 
helping  in  the  youth  program  of  the  Kidron  church.  Aldis, 
the  youngest,  has  returned  to  Mexico  to  continue  the  work 
he  was  doing  in  his  Pax  assignment.  James  lives  in  Michigan. 
Barbara  and  Norman  live  in  Ohio.  All  are  active  in  their 
local  Mennonite  congregations. 

Last  February  Mrs.  Gerber  said  that  when  Dan  was  cap- 
tured she  “committed  him  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  be  a 
faithful  witness.”  She  also  stated  quietly,  “I  live  more  in  the 
present  than  in  the  past.”  And  yet  the  strain  is  there — the 
strain  of  not  knowing,  of  waiting. 

What  are  the  chances  that  Dan  has  survived  his  ex- 
periences and  that  someday  he  will  return  home?  From  a 
human  standpoint,  the  possibility  seems  slender  indeed.  In 
the  summer  of  1968,  one  of  Dr.  Vietti’s  colleagues  spoke 
of  the  three  captives  in  these  words:  “I’d  like  to  be  opti- 
mistic. But  with  jungle  diseases,  shortage  of  medicines,  fight- 
ing, and  saturation  bombing  by  American  planes,  I can’t  see 
how  they  could  have  lived.” 

A solemn  fact  is  that  in  the  whole  ten-year  span  not  a 
single  card  or  letter  has  been  received  from  any  of  the  three. 
Another  factor  is  that  the  most  recent  rumor  is  now  a year 
and  a half  old.  At  the  funeral  of  Nathan  Gerber,  Bill  Det- 


weiler mentioned  the  possibility  that  Dan  and  his  Ruth  and 
his  father  have  been  reunited  in  the  world  beyond. 

And  yet  — the  possibility  remains  that  Dan  is  still  alive 
and  that  he  will  return.  Perhaps,  in  the  mighty  providence 
of  God,  it  is  much  more  than  a possibility.  “If  Dan  returns,” 
said  his  mother,  “it  is  only  by  God’s  grace.  With  God  nothing 
is  impossible.  ” 

If  Dan  does  return,  what  will  he  say  to  us  — as  a 
church?  as  a nation?  Will  he  condemn  the  NLF?  Or  will  he 
perhaps  speak  of  an  American  intervention  in  southeast 
Asia  that  was  unwise,  cruel,  and  barbarous?  Will  he  perhaps 
say  that  he  found  the  Americans  more  brutal  than  the  NLF 
or  the  PRG?  If  he  would  speak  in  the  latter  vein,  some 
would  say  he  had  been  brainwashed.  But  Dan  isn’t  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  brainwash  easily.  If  he  returns,  we  will 
do  well  to  hear  him  out  (whatever  he  says)  and  to  ponder. 

What  can  we  do  for  Dan  — and  for  his  family?  We  can 
pray.  Four  years  ago  his  mother  said,  “The  unceasing 
prayers  of  our  Mennonite  Church  people  have  carried  us 
along.”  These  prayers  must  not  cease.  Dan  may  still  need 
them;  his  family  certainly  does.  On  May  30  (Memorial  Day), 
1972,  it  will  have  been  ten  years.  Let  us  remember;  let  us 
pray.  ^ 


Please 

A child  looks  up  at  me 
with  eyes  that  are  floating 
in  a lake  of  constant  tears. 

He  mutters  words 
that  I cannot  understand. 

I know  he  is  begging 
for  food,  or  maybe,  life 
or  anything  meaningful. 
Because  he  is  dying 
in  a country 

that  sends  men  to  the  moon. 
Because  he  is  suffering 
in  a world 

that  has  a prominent  Jet  Set. 
Because  he  is  pleading 
in  a church 

that  is  tax-free  and  extra  ornate. 
We  may  have  freedom, 
but  does  this  child 
and  the  many  like  him? 

He  beseeches  mankind. 

— Denis  Martel 
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Paraphrase  for  Bible  School  Teachers 


If  I had  the  gift  of  being  able  to  tell  Bible  stories  perfectly 
and  knew  all  of  them  by  heart,  but  didn’t  love  the  children, 
I would  only  be  making  noise. 

If  I had  the  gift  of  being  able  to  look  into  the  future  and 
knew  all  the  questions  my  students  were  going  to  ask, 
and  knew  everything  about  all  the  needs  and  problems 
they  would  have  some  day,  but  didn’t  love  them,  what 
good  would  it  do? 

Even  if  I had  the  gift  of  faith  so  that  I could  speak  to  my 
piled-up  work  and  make  it  disappear.  I would  still  be  worth 
nothing  at  all  without  love. 

If  I gave  all  my  time  and  money  to  the  students  in  my 
class,  and  even  if  I got  the  door  slammed  in  my  face 
when  I visited  their  homes,  but  didn’t  love  them,  it 
would  be  of  no  value  whatever. 

Love  is  very  patient  and  kind  with  the  smart  child  who 
spoils  the  story  because  he  already  knows  it; 

Never  jealous  or  envious  of  those  neat  bulletin  boards  in 
the  other  teacher’s  room; 

Never  boastful  or  proud  of  having  put  Johnny  in  his  place; 


Patriots  VS. 

I find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  why  anyone  would 
think  that  love,  concern,  and  brotherhood  should  stop  at  an 
arbitrary  boundary  of  some  kind.  To  say  that  I will  take 
care  of  anyone  on  this  side  but  could  care  less  about  anyone 
on  that  side  is  purely  idiotic  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  To 
conclude  that  my  nation  is  always  right  without  thought 
or  question  is  more  than  I can  comprehend.  To  assume  that 
my  nation  is  superior  to  respect  for  life  and  religious  con- 
viction is  nationalism  gone  to  seed. 

This  says  nothing  about  patriotism,  however.  One  may 
lose  his  concern  for  nationalism  while  still  growing  deeper 
in  patriotic  involvement.  Look  up  the  definitions  of  national- 
ism and  of  patriotism.  They  are  not  the  same  word.  They  do 
not  mean  the  same  thing.  Nationalism  is  a thought  process 
while  patriotism  is  a love  affair.  It  is  natural  and  right  for  a 
man  to  love  the  earth,  the  place  of  his  heritage,  the  land 
of  his  birth.  It  is  always  good  to  love.  A loveless  life  is 
barren  and  nonproductive  for  the  empty  individual  and  for 
those  who  cross  his  path. 


Never  haughty  because  of  making  it  to  teacher’s  prayer 
meeting  each  evening; 

— or  selfish  about  the  time  it  takes  to  get  the  avtivity 
packets  ready  at  home; 

— or  rude  to  an  assistant  who  didn’t  do  something  correct- 
ly. 

Love  does  not  demand  its  own  way  about  Bible  school. 

It  is  not  irritable  or  touchy  with  other  teachers  or  children. 
It  does  not  hold  grudges  against  a child  who  misbehaves, 
and  will  hardly  even  notice  when  a student  makes  a mis- 
take. 

It  is  never  glad  when  someone  is  denied  his  rights  on  the 
playground,  but  rejoices  whenever  the  rules  are  followed. 

If  you  love  your  students  you  will  be  loyal  to  them  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  You  will  always  believe  in  them, 
always  expect  the  best  of  them,  and  always  stand  your 
ground  in  defending  them. 

All  the  special  gifts  of  storytelling,  having  an  interesting 
room,  and  disciplining  children  will  some  day  come  to  an 
end,  but.  Love  goes  on  forever. 

— by  a Bible  school  superintendent. 


Nationalists 

I love  the  religious  community  that  gave  me  spiritual 
birth.  Loyalty  to  this  communion  and  devotion  to  her  cause 
are  evidences  of  this  love  in  action.  This  is  patriotism  and 
this  is  good.  However,  if  ever  I conclude  that  my  church  is 
superior  in  love  and  devotion,  insight  and  comprehension, 
understanding  and  knowledge,  in  short  that  we  are  on  the 
inside  track  to  the  special  favors  of  God  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  blessings  to  others,  then  this  is  nationalism  and  it  is 
destructive.  Can  a man  take  the  Bible  and  find  God?  Or  must 
he  hear  my  interpretation  in  order  to  be  right?  To  accept 
a man  who  sees  something  differently  from  the  way  I do  in 
no  way  decreases  my  conviction  for  the  stand  I take  nor  the 
love  I have  for  the  place  I stand.  In  fact,  my  patriotism  can 
even  grow  while  at  the  same  time  I losb  my  nationalism. 

— Paul  S.  Moffitt,  minister,  West  Main  Church,  Medford,  Ore., 
from  the  bulletin. 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $6.25  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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Editorial 

Church,  Civil  Authorities, 
and  Free  Enterprise 

New  York  Times,  December  19,  1971,  reported  on  a 
12,000-word  document,  “Church  and  the  Authorities”  pub- 
lished by  the  Protestant  Federation  of  France.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  nearly  two  years  of  work,  represents  most  of  the 
740,000  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  of  France,  and  has  some 
things  to  say  which  are  good  for  Christendom  at  large  to 
consider  with  utmost  seriousness. 

“We  cannot  adopt  an  external  or  neutral  attitude  toward 
the  economic  and  political  authorities,”  the  report  said.  “We 
have  been  and  are  their  tools  and  their  props.” 

The  committee,  which  included,  among  others,  an  impor- 
tant French  industrialist  and  also  a prominent  banker,  said 
the  church  must  consider  their  dependence  on  the  wealthy, 
on  investments,  and  on  privileges  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment. “It  is  still  not  considered  ‘normal’  to  be  a conscientious 
objector”  the  statement  said,  “whereas  ‘to  die  on  the  field 
of  honor’  always  earns  a plaque;  one  is  always  ready  to 
render  honors  to  a minister  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  thermonuclear  war  or  to  the  president  who  backs  him, 
but  Christian  pacifists  are  always  regarded  oddly,  and  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  church  most  compromised  by  militarism 
discovers  the  virtues  of  ‘nonviolence’  just  when  the  real 
nonviolents  became  revolutionaries.” 

Further,  the  document  complained  that  the  various  church- 
es, while  raising  their  voices  on  “moral”  issues  such  as 
prostitution  and  calling  vaguely  for  social  reform,  “do  not 
really  question  the  great  options  of  contemporary  society” 
but  remain  “conformist”  and  often  echo  the  philosophy  of 
free  enterprise. 

“Are  we  ready,”  it  asked,  “to  question  a system  of  values 
in  which  wealth  and  success  are  recognized  as  the  goals  of 
existence  [or]  to  discover  the  tone  of  an  Amos  and  a Luke, 
condemning  forever  the  power  of  money  and  those  who 
profit  by  it,  heeding  the  radical  criticism  raised  and  lived 
by  a good  part  of  youth?”  Let  us  look  at  two  issues  raised 
in  the  document,  a little  further. 

Isn’t  it  a betrayal  of  our  brethren  in  the  past  when  so 
many  present-day  Mennonites  are  so  silent  on  some  of  the 
basic  concerns  the  Anabaptists  expressed?  The  difference 
between  the  “two  kingdoms”  is  rather  dim  in  many  minds. 
And  there  are  those  who  today  are  willing  that  this  differ- 
ence be  thrown  overboard  in  the  great  desire  to  be  accept- 
ed, loved,  and  honored  by  the  world. 

To  be  a member  of  Christ’s  kingdom  demands  the  putting 
up  of  the  sword.  Certainly  Christ  s method  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  way  of  the  world  in  solving  its  problems.  But 


we  are  called  to  “follow  in  His  steps.”  There  is  nothing 
more  antithetical  to  Christianity  than  the  Christian  engaging 
in  warfare.  Yet  how  often  the  church  has  blessed  its  na- 
tions’ battles  and  baptized  its  bigotries!  How  often  the  na- 
tion and  God  are  made  to  seem  as  one  and  the  state  is 
looked  upon  as  the  real  savior! 

Perhaps  we  are  caught  even  more  in  the  success  mania. 
When  will  we  recognize  that  money  and  material  things 
are  not  the  goal  of  existence?  Life,  as  Jesus  says,  does  “not 
consist  in  the  abundance  of  things.”  And  whenever  life  is 
lived  for  money  instead  of  service  it  becomes  empty  and  is  a 
betrayal  of  the  trust  Christ  gives  us.  It  is  often  because  of 
the  great  craving  for  wealth  or  in  defense  of  wealth  already 
possessed  that  the  philosophy  of  free  enterprise  is  defended 
so  tenaciously.  Are  we  ready  to  listen  to  the  Scripture  when 
it  condemns  the  power  of  money  and  those  who  profit  from 
it? 

In  a fine  analysis  of  “Christian  Economics”  in  Vanguard, 
Bob  Goudzwaard,  a professor  of  economics  at  the  Free  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam,  points  out  how  “Christian  Econom- 
ics” not  only  equates  our  economic  system  with  Christianity, 
but  even  worse,  puts  our  entire  political  and  economic 
system  above  the  claims  of  Christ.  Many  professing  Christians 
feel  the  same. 

Goudzwaard  points  out  that  “Christian  Economics’  ” basic 
foundation,  its  underlying  confession,  printed  each  month  in 
the  editorial  section  is:  “We  uphold  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  limited  government  which  it  inaugur- 
ated; we  believe  in  the  free  market  economy  and  the  faithful 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  all  economic  activities.” 

This  all  sounds  well  until,  as  Goudzwaard  says,  we  look  at 
what  it  really  says.  “Doesn’t  something  strike  you  as  odd  in 
the  order  of  arrangement  of  these  confessional  tenets? 
That’s  right  — the  application  of  Christian  principles  is  men- 
tioned, not  as  an  all  determining  point  of  departure,  not  as 
the  dominating  norm,  but  as  that  which  is  in  third  place,  of 
only  tertiary  importance.” 

What  has  priority?  First  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  not  the  Bible.  Second,  belief  in  the  free  market 
economy.  And  then  in  line  with  these  suppositions  the  appli- 
cation of  Christian  principles.  “In  other  words,  it’s  im- 
plicitly presupposed  that  these  Christian  principles  are  in 
full  harmony  with  the  limited  task  of  government,  and  with 
unhindered  free  market  economy.” 

Goudzwaard,  rightly  points  out  that  the  Christian  “con- 
fession is  of  a quite  different  nature  than  from  that  given 
by  ‘Christian  Economics.’  ” According  to  the  first  command- 
ment God  is  to  have  supreme  loyalty  and  the  second  com- 
mandment says  no  other  gods  are  to  be  placed  alongside 
Him.  He  points  out  that  the  search  for  material  things  has 
grown  into  the  dominating  religion  of  man  and  society.  It 
is  the  attempt  to  link  “the  service  of  Christ  and  the  service 
of  mammon,”  an  impossible  synthesis. 

How  easily  we  can  be  caught  by  the  subtile  propaganda 
circulated  today,  particularly  in  the  United  States  that  God 
and  government  are  alike  good  and  Christ  and  capitalism 
are  nigh  synonymous.  — D. 
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Consider  with  Me 


Believability 

By  Naomi  K.  Lederach 


There  we  stood  . . . and  I couldn’t  believe  it  . . . looking 
over  toward  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  was  hard  to  absorb 
the  fact  that  in  such  a short  time  we  had  come  from 
America  to  Israel. 

There  was  the  contrast  of  the  very  old  and  the  very  new. 
We  walked  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Old  Jerusalem  and 
felt  transported  back  through  time  to  another  age.  The 
streets,  sounds,  stone  buildings,  and  arches  seemed  to  have 
been  there  forever.  Then  we  were  jolted  suddenly  back  to  the 
twentieth  century  when  our  eyes  reached  the  tops  of  the 
buildings  and  hundreds  of  TV  antennas,  or  we  were  honked 
out  of  the  way  by  a Mercedes-Benz. 

Some  little  villages  seemed  unchanged  and  must  still  look 
very  much  as  they  did  during  the  life  of  Christ.  And  not 
far  from  them  were  large,  beautifully  planned  and  con- 
structed towns  for  immigrating  Jews. 

There  seemed  to  be  a certain  stability  about  the  build- 
ings, of  rock  of  course,  so  unlike  the  feeling  in  America  one 
gets  of  the  “throwaway”  society  in  the  book  Future 
Shock.  Men  were  sitting  cross-legged  chiseling  away  by 
hand  at  huge  rocks  to  be  used  to  repair  and  build  various 
large  buildings.  Not  far  away  there  were  government 
and  university  buildings  being  constructed  of  stone,  but  using 
modern  technology  and  machinery. 

We  traveled  one  evening  from  Jerusalem  to  the  little 
village  of  Doura  to  eat  with  an  Arab  family.  These  were 
friends  of  Doris  Weaver,  a former  Hesston  student  and  Ada 
and  Ida  Stoltzfus  who  live  in  Hebron,  a predominately  Arab 
town.  It  seemed  so  dark.  Our  hosts  came  to  meet  us 
with  lanterns  and  greeted  us  warmly.  We  walked  up  a rocky 
path  to  a small  stone  house.  The  door  was  left  open.  It 
was  as  chilly  on  the  inside  as  the  outside. 

Even  though  we  couldn’t  speak  Arabic  we  immediately  felt 
welcome.  The  young  girl  in  the  family  ran  to  get  a dress 
she  had  made  as  part  of  her  dowry.  She  insisted  I put  it 
on  to  eat  the  evening  meal.  It  was  black  satinlike  material, 
beautifully  and  extravagantly  embroidered.  She  also  put  a 
headdress  on  me,  a long  white  shawl-like  affair.  I was  so 
pleased  but  so  afraid  I would  spill  something  on  it. 

Naomi  K.  Lederach,  Hesston,  Kansas,  is  a homemaker,  mother  of  three,  and 
part-time  nurse  at  Prairie  View  Mental  Health  Center. 


They  brought  lovely  towels  to  each  of  us  to  put  across 
our  laps  as  we  sat  on  cushions  on  the  floor.  Would  you 
believe  they  were  “Christmas  bundle”  towels,  with  the 
MCC  labels  intact?  That  was  exciting  to  me!  I took  my  towel 
and  tucked  it  the  long  way  under  my  chin,  to  cover  that 
beautiful  dress.  Our  hostess  didn’t  like  that  apparently  and 
quickly  came  to  spread  it  out  across  my  lap  again. 

A lovely  woven  reed  mat  was  on  the  floor  in  front  of  us 
with  a large  pan  heaped  up  with  steaming  rice  and  chicken. 
We  each  had  a small  bowl  of  broth  in  front  of  us  and  a 
round,  flat  loaf  of  bread  and  jam.  It  was  delicious!  Strong 
Turkish  coffee,  tea,  and  oranges  followed. 

They  loved  Doris  and  the  Stoltzfus  sisters.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  and  we  didn’t  need  words  to  communicate  our  feel- 
ings for  them. 

As  we  left  I embraced  them  and  thanked  them  for  a 
beautiful  evening.  They  began  talking  rapidly  together  and 
I thought  something  might  be  wrong.  Then  the  young  man 
ran  back  to  the  house  and  soon  came  with  that  lovely 
handwoven  mat,  a tabak  they  told  me,  and  gave  it  to  me 
as  a gift.  I carried  it  myself,  on  and  off  planes  and  buses, 
through  airports,  in  taxis  till  we  got  home.  What  a lovely 
reminder  of  that  dear  family  in  Doura. 

We  began  to  feel  the  conflict  between  Arab  and  Jew.  Our 
Jewish  guide,  Ezra,  had  an  unbelievable  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  a sense  of  history,  and  an  excellent  way  of  communi- 
cating his  feeling  for  the  land.  I was  caught  up  with  his 
pride  and  excitement  as  he  told  of  all  the  new  develop- 
ments taking  place  under  Israeli  leadership.  Hearing  of  the 
persecution,  wars,  and  injustices  the  Jews  have  experienced,' 
I could  understand  the  feeling  of  this  being  their  Promised 
Land.  He  spoke  with  great  intensity  of  Arab  power  now 
admitting  that  they  used  Arab  refugees  as  “pawns”  for  their 
own  advantage.  There  was  something  close  to  fierceness 
which  he  had,  something  that  made  me  feel  they  could  move 
mountains  if  a few  like  him  got  together.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  a permanent,  strong,  prosperous  Jewish 
state.  Yet  there  was  a kindness  and  gentleness  in  him  as 
we  jostled  along  in  the  bus  and  he  sang  Hebrew  folk  songs 
and  lullabies.  He  was  a real  person. 

Doris,  who  works  with  Arabs,  traveled  with  us.  We  spent 
a short  time  with  Ada  and  Ida  Stoltzfus  and  they  related 
their  experiences  during  the  Six-Day  War  and  their  feeling 
for  the  Arabs.  Having  lived  there  for  nearly  twenty  years 
it  is  no  wonder  one  old  Arab  gentleman  said  of  them, 
“They’re  not  Americans,  they’re  Hebronites! 

One  soon  picks  up  the  “second-class  citizen”  feeling 
the  Arabs  have,  living  in  their  own  land  and  yet  not 
their  own  land.  Their  attachment  to  this  Holy  Land  is 
quite  as  passionate  as  the  Jews.  It  is  their  Promised  Land. 
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The  conflict  seems  overwhelming.  I am  not  wise  enough 
to  make  comments  or  judgments  ...  or  perhaps  that  is  wis- 
dom. 

One  thing  is  certain.  I was  excited  about  the  vital,  en- 
thusiastic Christian  witness  I felt  in  the  Kreiders,  Swarrs, 
Stoltzfuses,  Osbornes,  and  Doris  and  others  we  did  not  meet. 
The  respect  and  confidence  the  people  had  in  John  Weaver, 


who  works  for  Sharon  Tours,  was  obvious. 

The  outstanding  feeling  for  me  of  being  in  the  Holy  Land 
was  the  believability,  the  beautiful  credibility  of  the  “Word 
becoming  flesh”  of  Jesus  living,  walking,  and  ministering 
to  real  people,  of  His  death  and  resurrection.  His  coming 
again,  and  the  Word  still  becoming  flesh  through  Christians 
there. 


Do  We  Know 

By  John  W.  Miller 


In  spite  of  some  new  denomination  wide  organizational 
resources,  and  fresh  winds  here  and  there  of  charismatic 
renewal,  it  is  apparent  that  many  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions are  drifting  with  the  tides  of  modern  life.  A host  of 
unanswered  questions  press  in  upon  us,  and  we  seem  to 
have  lost  the  power  to  answer  them.  Even  where  we  sense 
we  might  know  what  the  answers  are,  we  are  not  clear  by 
what  process  those  insights  get  translated  into  the  life 
of  a people.  In  short,  we  are  not  as  sure  as  we  once 
were  as  to  how  to  govern  ourselves. 

At  the  moment  ,we  may  not  feel  this  as  a crisis,  for  we 
are  still  operating  off  the  capital  of  past  traditions  and 
assumptions.  We  are  furthermore  ethnically  tied  to  one 
another,  and  a kind  of  genetic  “people-bond”  holds  us  to- 
gether and  keeps  us  communally  sensitive,  when  it  would 
seem  we  might  fly  apart  and  disintegrate. 

But  this  lack  of  a clear  sense  of  how  to  govern  ourselves, 
if  not  answered,  will  eventually  take  its  toll,  and  it  already 
makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  become  a missionary  people.  We 
can  hold  together  perhaps  for  a time,  but  hardly  evan- 
gelize where  our  governmental  structures  are  in  disrepair. 

There  are  two  facets  to  this  problem.  One  has  to  do 
with  what  might  be  called  “ultimate  authority,”  the  other 
with  what  might  be  called  “implementing  authority.”  At 
both  points  we  have  some  hard  and  realistic  thinking  to  do 
if  we  are  to  put  our  house  in  order. 

“Ultimate  authority”  in  the  Protestant  churches  since  the 
Reformation  is  generally  thought  to  reside  in  the  Bible.  This 
was  Luther’s  suggestion  at  the  time  he  rejected  the  authori- 
ty of  the  pope.  However,  when  Luther  made  that  sugges- 
tion, he  had  not  yet  studied  the  Bible  carefully,  and  thought 
it  to  be  a much  more  unified  and  homogenous  body  of  liter- 

John  W.  Miller  is  associate  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege, University  of  Waterloo,  Ont. 


How  to  Govern  Ourselves? 


ature  than  it  turned  out  to  be  on  closer  inspection.  Luther 
himself  went  on  to  criticize  the  Bible  from  within  the  Bible. 
That  is,  he  identified  certain  parts  of  the  Bible  as  having 
greater  authority  and  importance  than  other  parts. 

In  spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary,  every  use  of  the 
Bible  as  an  authority  since  then  has  followed  the  same 
procedure.  If  the  Bible  is  to  continue  to  be  the  main  re- 
source in  the  churches  for  governing  ourselves,  this  fact 
must  be  frankly  faced,  and  we  must  become  clearer  as  to 
our  reasons  for  selecting  the  parts  of  the  Bible  we  do  as 
having  special  authority  among  us.  If  I were  preparing  an 
agenda  for  an  all-Mennonite  consultation,  I would  place 
this  issue  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  list. 

But  when  one  has  properly  defined  and  located  the  “ul- 
timate authority,”  and  that  “ultimate  authority”  turns  out 
to  be  a document  of  some  kind,  the  question  remains  as  to 
how  the  truths  or  principles  written  down  in  that  docu- 
ment function  to  govern  a people.  Here  the  alternatives 
confronting  us  are  especially  complex,  and  need  to  be 
thoroughly  explored.  However  recent  Mennonite  theology 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  early  Christian  and  Ana- 
baptist answer  which  locates  the  “implementing  authority” 
in  the  congregation  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ 
(Matthew  18),  the  Spirit  of  Christ  among  them.  With  this 
idea  gaining  ground  among  us,  we  are  moving  away  from 
conference  structures  as  the  locus  of  authoritative  decision- 
making, and  suggesting  that  the  congregations  should  now 
begin  to  exercise  their  decision-making  powers  and  privi- 
leges. However,  the  congregations  as  they  now  exist  lack 
both  the  structure  and  the  commitment  for  such  a process, 
and  at  the  moment  it  seems  that  few  of  them  are  going  to 
move  in  that  direction,  unless  there  is  some  clearer  mandate 
and  strategy  for  doing  so. 

And  so,  not  altogether  clear  about  the  locus  of  ultimate 
authority,  and  still  less  clear  as  to  where  and  how  decisions 
should  be  made  and  implemented,  we  seem  to  be  drifting 
into  a situation  not  unlike  that  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  prophets  or  kings,  each  man  began 
doing  what  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
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Love,  Why  Not  Collective? 

Christ  commanded  us  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves 
and  He  set  an  example  for  us  by  loving  us  first,  before  we 
loved  Him  and  dying  for  us.  And  He  certainly  did  not  wait 
for  us  to  become  worthy  of  His  love,  and  we  never  do  be- 
come worthy.  Finally,  He  set  an  example  for  us. 

In  loving  our  neighbor,  it  is  necessary  to  tolerate  him 
and  refrain  from  criticizing  him  but  we  know  that  is  only 
a beginning;  we  must  go  much  farther  to  really  love  him. 

In  the  relations  between  the  various  denominations  of  the 
Christian  church,  great  steps  forward  have  been  taken  in 
recent  years.  Fifty  years  ago  most  denominational  leaders 
were  experts  in  what  was  wrong  with  other  denominations; 
we  have  come  a long  way  from  that  point  of  view. 

But  we  are  at  a standstill,  we  merely  tolerate  and  refrain 
from  criticizing  other  denominations  and  seem  satisfied  that 
that  is  all  that  God  requires  of  us. 

When  are  we  going  to  want  to  go  all  the  way?  Should  the 
Mennonite  Church  wait  until  the  Methodist  Church  loves  her 
and  then  we  can  love  them? 

Why  can’t  real  love  be  collective  as  well  as  individual? 

Perhaps  the  trouble  is  fear  in  each  denomination  that 
if  we  loved  the  other  denominations  enough,  we  might  lose 
ourselves  in  them. 

Perfect  love  casts  out  fear.  And  finally  a warning.  He  told 
us  that  he  who  saves  his  life  will  lose  it  and  that  may  well 
apply  to  denominations  as  well.  We  may,  by  not  fully  lov- 
ing other  denominations,  be  able  to  preserve  the  structure 
of  our  church,  but  not  its  life.  — Bailey  R.  Frank,  Rutland, 
Vt. 


A Sad  Story 

The  following  is  from  a letter.  The  identity  of  the  writer, 
for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be  told,  although  the  letter  was 
signed  and  the  return  address  included. 

“For  nearly  18  years  I have  been  happily  married  to 
the  girl  of  my  choice.  The  first  years  were  hard  ones  — lots 
of  sickness  and  money  worries.  But  the  last  few  have  been 
good  in  a financial  sense.  I think  that  may  have  been  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

“We  acquired  two  cars,  a boat,  a beach  cottage,  and 
enough  money  to  stay  on  the  go  on  weekends.  We  started 
telling  ourselves,  You  work  hard  — long  hours,  too.  You  re 
only  going  to  live  once,  so  enjoy  it. 

“So  we  started  spending  too  many  weekends  at  the  sea- 
shore. I really  did  not  enjoy  it  very  much  because  I felt  out 
of  place  on  Sunday  mornings.  I secretly  yearned  for  the 
house  of  God. 


“I  realized  too  that  we  were  not  setting  a good  example 
for  our  children.  If  we  did  not  think  it  was  important  to  be 
in  church  on  Sunday,  neither  would  they. 

“I  talked  about  it  to  my  wife,  but  the  words  just  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  She  really  ate  up  this  chance  to  be  on  the  go 
every  weekend  and  ‘live  it  up.’ 

“I  started  staying  home  most  of  the  time  and  going  to 
church  on  Sunday.  But  my  wife  continued  to  go  and  take 
the  children.  Soon  I was  home  all  the  time  and  she  was 
gone  every  chance  she  had.  After  all,  she  had  a new  car, 
a place  at  the  beach,  money,  and  friends  galore. 

“I  won’t  bore  you  with  any  of  the  details.  They  are 
personal  and  would  be  uninteresting  to  you  anyway.  But 
you  can  be  assured  that  the  person  who  said.  Be  sure  your 
sin  will  find  you  out,’  was  100  percent  correct. 

“Today  my  family  is  split  in  half.  I am  still  home  with 
one  child.  My  wife  has  gone  and  taken  the  other  one.  This 
woman  who  has  always  been  a kind  and  considerate  person 
all  her  life  has  suddenly  turned  into  a raging,  cursing  some- 
one I hardly  know. 

“There  are  no  words  in  the  English  language  that  can 
adequately  describe  the  misery  I feel.  I suppose  they  feel  it 
too. 

“My  wife  says  she  is  gone  for  good — that  she  no  longer 
loves  me  and  she  will  get  a divorce.  She  has  turned  her 
back  on  her  church  and  every  friend  she  had  in  the  town 
where  we  live.  Her  oldest  child  has  turned  against  her. 
Nothing  short  of  a miracle  of  God  can  save  this  home 
now.  ...” 

The  conclusion  is  an  urgent  request  for  prayer. 

The  story  speaks  for  itself.  No  moralizing  is  necessary. 
One  can  only  wonder  how  many  times,  in  one  way  or 
another,  it  is  being  repeated  across  our  land  today.  While 
we  are  grateful  for  the  measure  of  prosperity,  our  affluent 
times  may  bring,  we  must  not  be  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
that  go  with  it.  — Editorial  in  Herald  of  Holiness. 

Our  Place  as  Disciples 

“The  place  of  the  Nazarene’s  followers  is  not  with  the 
oppressor  but  with  the  oppressed,  not  with  the  mighty  but 
with  the  weak,  not  with  the  overfed  but  with  the  hungry, 
not  with  the  free  but  the  enslaved,  not  with  the  opulent 
but  the  poverty-stricken,  not  with  the  well  but  the  sick, 
not  with  the  successful  but  the  defeated,  not  with  the  com- 
fortable majority  but  with  the  miserable  minorities,  not 
with  the  bourgeois  but  with  the  proletariat.” 

— Jacques  Ellul 
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Write: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801 . 


f Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  educating  for 
Christian  discipleship,  endeavoring  to  help 
students  grow  spiritually  as  well  as  intellec- 
tually. In  our  approach  we  confess  our  Chris- 
tian 'bias'  unashamedly  and  seek  to  relate  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  to  the  total  experience 
of  life." 

—President  Myron  S.  Augsburger 

f"EMC  must  ask,  what  does  it  mean  to  be 
loyal  to  Jesus  in  contemporary  society. 

As  I see  it,  an  education  centered  around 
loyalty  to  Christ  must  emphasize  serv- 
anthood  and  brotherhood  to  face  an  in- 
creasingly complex  society." 

—CarlS.  Keener,  EMC  Alum  us 
Member,  Committee  on  Future  of  EMC 


f"l  am  impressed  with  what  EMC  has  done  in 
the  past  to  integrate  knowledge  with  life  as  a 
whole.  Beyond  that,  EMC  must  continue  to 
introduce  its  students  to  the  challenge  of  recon- 
ciliation between  man  and  God  and  between  man 
and  man." 

—Charlotte  Holsopple,  EMC  Alumna 


EMC  IS  PLANNING  THE  FUTURE.  ARE  YOU? 


...K  KiiP  ASUIM  WHY  WE’RE 

mu  an  wium n min. 


Items  and  Comments 


The  Ohio  Farmer  raises  a good  point.  If 
you  watch  the  Carol  Burnett  show  on  tele- 
vision, you’ve  probably  heard  her  urgings 
to  “vote  against  pollution”  and  “fight  pol- 
lution, write  your  Congressman!”  Miss 
Burnett  doesn’t  say  what  kind  of  pollution 
she’s  trying  to  fight.  But,  if  it’s  pollution 
of  the  mind,  she  doesn’t  need  to  look  beyond 
the  format  of  her  own  show  to  find  the 
place  for  some  mighty  good  licks. 

And  it’s  surely  true  that  thought  pollu- 
tion is  the  most  serious  form  of  all.  For 
who  can  deny  the  truth  that  “as  a man 
thinketh,  so  is  he.”  The  same  applies  to  a 
woman. 

It’s  too  bad  that  a performer  with  such 
great  ability  finds  it  necessary  to  lean  so 
heavily  upon  suggestive  words,  actions, 
and  situations  in  her  quest  for  success. 

0 o © 

The  nation’s  United  Methodist  bishops 
have  again  condemned  the  war  in  Indo- 
china as  “immoral.” 

“In  spite  of  the  claim  that  the  war  is 
‘winding  down,’  it  is  not,”  the  bishops  said 
in  a statement  issued  as  the  Church’s 
Quadrennial  General  Conference  began  in 
Atlanta. 

“Very  few  Americans  are  dying  in  South- 
east Asia  today,  but  Asian  people,  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  God’s  love,  continue 
to  die  as  before.  Once  again  villages  on 
both  sides  are  being  leveled,  civilians  are 
being  slaughtered,  and  the  war  is  being 
escalated.  This  we  deplore:  our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  innocent  victims  of  what  seems 
to  be  endless,  senseless  carnage.” 

o o o 

Ten  Congressmen  have  introduced  a bill 
that  would  permit  citizens  to  divert  that 
part  of  their  federal  taxes  normally  spent 
by  the  military  to  peace-related  activities. 
They  described  the  legislation  as  “essen- 
tial to  the  integrity  of  this  nation’s  tax 
system.” 

Called  the  “World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act,” 
the  bill  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  establish  conscientious  objector 
status  for  taxpayers  identical  to  that  es- 
tablished currently  under  the  Selective 
Service  laws. 

“It  has  long  been  recognized  in  this  body 
and  throughout  the  nation,”  Rep.  Ronald 
V.  Dellums  (D. -Calif.)  said  in  introducing 
the  measure,  “that  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  our  citizens  are  so  strongly 
compelled  to  resist  violence  that  participa- 


tion in  war  in  any  form  is  morally  and 
religiously  intolerable.” 

“What  our  laws  have  not  yet  recognized 
is  that  many  of  these  citizens  are  equally 
opposed  to  seeing  their  tax  dollars  spent 
on  implements  of  death  and  destruction,” 
he  added. 

o o e 

A leading  U.S.  Reform  rabbi  said  that 
young  people  are  rejecting  Western  liberal 
Christianity  and  Judaism  because  these 
faiths  overemphasize  the  intellectual  rather 
than  mystic  elements  of  religion. 

“Our  young  people  are  not  content  with 
a religion  which  touches  the  mind  alone. 
They  want  a religion  which  sets  the  soul 
on  fire,”  said  Rabbi  Alexander  M.  Schindler, 
vice-president  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 

He  told  a meeting  of  the  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh Federation  of  Reform  Synagogues 
that  “a  religion  which  does  not  draw  upon 
the  wellsprings  of  faith  is  as  dry  as  dust. 
There  is  no  aliveness  to  it.  It  becomes  a 
religion  of  routine  and  not  a vital,  trans- 
forming reality.” 

He  emphasized  the  need  to  teach  and 
practice  ritual  and  the  mystical  past  of  the 
religious  heritage. 

• o o 

Church  and  State  magazine  charged 
that  President  Nixon  invites  Roman  Catho- 
lic leaders  to  the  White  House  for  con- 
ferences but  “consistently”  refused  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  “religious 
liberty  organizations.” 

The  monthly  publication  of  Americans 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State, 
published  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  said  that 
Cardinal  Terence  Cooke,  of  New  York 
whom  it  referred  to  as  “the  nation’s  un- 
official Roman  Catholic  primate,”  has  had 
another  conference  with  Mr.  Nixon,  “the 
second  in  five  months.” 

“One  of  the  announced  subjects  for 
discussion,”  an  editorial  said,  “was  ‘govern- 
mental assistance  to  parents  of  children 
attending  church-related  schools,’  a euphem- 
ism for  federal  aid  for  Catholic  schools.’ 
“Americans  United  leaders  have  been 
trying  to  see  the  president  for  two  years 
— unsuccessfully,”  it  went  on.  “Mr.  Nixon 
is  the  first  occupant  of  the  White  House 
who  has  consistently  refused  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  religious  liberty  organiza- 
tions. President  John  F.  Kennedy  not  only 
met  with  an  Americans  United  representa- 
tive, but  actually  sought  his  counsel. 


There  is  a “deep,  deep  hunger”  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans  for  something  to 
give  meaning  in  their  lives,  the  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  said. 

Although  millions  of  Americans  have 
achieved  their  material  goals,  they  have 
discovered  that  they  are  not  any  happier, 
Dr.  Cynthia  Wedel  told  members  of  the 
Minneapolis  Ministerial  Association. 

She  said  the  opportunity  open  to  the 
church  today  is  greater  than  at  any  time 
since  the  first  century  "if  we  can  give 
people  the  things  they  need  to  live  joyous 
and  triumphant  lives.” 

In  travels  around  the  country.  Dr.  Wedel 
said  she  found  that  lay  people  are  “hungry 
for  God,”  they  “desperately  need  help  in 
understanding  the  real  orthodox  Christian 
view  of  the  incarnation.” 

She  urged  “more  orthodox  biblical  ser- 
mons” which  could  be  understood  by  peo- 
ple who  don’t  know  a thing  about  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Wedel  said  she  believes  “there  is 
great  evidence  that  God  is  stirring  people 
up  with  a new  interest  in  religion.” 

“There  is  a tremendous  revival  of  religion 
going  on,”  she  said.  As  one  example,  she 
noted  that  most  of  the  current  best-selling 
nonfiction  has  strong  religious  overtones. 
She  also  noted  that  the  fastest-growing 
academic  discipline  in  U.S.  universities  to- 
day is  religion. 

o o o 

The  average  middle-class  American  1 
family  has  become  “22  percent  less  gener- 
ous — or  22  percent  more  stingy,  if  you 
prefer — over  the  past  decade,”  The  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  observes. 

Noting  that  churches  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations “now  have,  from  no  less  author- 
ity than  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS),  confirmation  of  their  suspicion  that 
it’s  getting  harder  to  persuade  Americans 
to  part  with  a buck,”  the  newspaper  went 
on  to  state: 

“During  the  1960s,  an  IRS  analysis 
shows,  Americans  who  itemize  their  tax 
deductions  gave  away  an  average  of  3.73 
percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  income  to 
various  philanthropic  causes.  In  1970  — the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  have  been 
computed  — contributions  to  church  and 
charity  averaged  only  2.90  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  incomes.  In  practical  terms, 
that  means  the  average  middle-class 
American  family  has  become  22  percent 
less  generous  — or  22  percent  more  stingy, 
if  you  prefer — over  the  past  decade.” 
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Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Report 


Love  is  not  a gift  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  above 
all  gifts  (charismata).  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
are  the  channels  through  which  God’s  love 
flows.  — Laurence  Christenson 


“Larry”  Christenson  provided  balanced  input 
throughout. 

Once  again,  within  a period  of  forty 
days,  more  than  2,000  Mennonites  and 
friends  gathered  around  a central  theme  — 
this  time,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Half  of  these 
were  young  people.  Goshen  College  served 
as  host  for  the  occasion,  and  persons  at- 
tending the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  May 
19,  20,  came  from  points  as  distant  as  New 
York  and  California,  Manitoba  and  Texas. 

The  opening  service,  Friday  evening, 
contained  three  fast-moving  but  low-key 
speeches  set  off  by  mass  singing  and  youth 
music  groups,  including  the  all-male  Hallam 
Street  Band  of  Aspen,  Colo. 

Larry  (Laurence)  Christenson,  Lutheran 
minister  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  spoke  on 
“The  Baptism  and  Fullness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  He  pointed  out  that  this  fullness  is 
a “now”  thing.  His  approach  was  that  of 
biblical  teaching. 

Indonesian  minister,  Mesach  Krisetya, 
studying  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  described  events 
in  his  homeland  next.  “It  wasn’t  until  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  fullness,”  he 
said,  “that  the  church  began  to  witness  with 
power.” 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  Go- 
shen College  and  chairman  of  the  festival 
committee,  gave  the  third  address,  “The 
Age  of  the  Spirit.” 

“We  are  here  to  celebrate  two  events,” 
he  said,  “Pentecost,  the  coming  of  the  Spirit, 


and  more  recently,  a new  awareness  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit.  The  purpose  of  the  fes- 
tival is  to  broaden  and  deepen  understand- 
ing and  give  dignity  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

“The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  One  who  creates 
a community  of  love,  forgiveness,  openness, 
understanding,  and  unity  and  breaks  down 
barriers  that  cause  enmity,  alienation,  and 
loneliness.”  Burkholder  said  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  reduce  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a doc- 
trine. He  is  unpredictable.  He  moves. 

Music,  and  singing  in  particular,  played 
an  important  part  throughout  the  festival. 
“I  have  never  heard  anything  like  it,”  said 
Christenson.  It  was  in  music,  he  said  in  an 
interview,  that  unity  between  the  age- 
groups  became  visible.  “The  young  people 
asked  for  old  hymns  and  the  older  people 
called  for  the  new  songs,”  he  noted,  with 
regard  to  the  request-time  singing. 

“Search  and  Share”  groups  carried  out 
an  important  function  at  the  festival.  Some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  workshops 
and  action  groups  at  Probe  72,  these  groups 
provided  for  relating  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
to  specific  areas  of  life. 

Bob  Guth,  a recent  Goshen  graduate,  in 
his  group  — Life  in  the  Spirit  — reported 
how  Harold  Bauman,  campus  pastor,  and 
he  had  attended  a seminar  at  Notre  Dame. 
They  then  took  the  outline,  in  Bob’s  words, 
and  “reworked  and  ‘Simon-ized’  it  for  the 
Mennos”  in  the  “Life  in  the  Spirit  Semi- 
nar.” 


Don  Kraybill,  as  mod- 
erator, kept  things 
moving. 


In  “Spirit  and  Ethical  Decision-Making,” 
John  Howard  Yoder  showed  how  the  Spirit 
was  active  in  debate  and  decision-making 
within  the  context  of  the  apostolic  church. 
He  also  described  how  forgiveness  is  related 
to  the  making  of  wrong  decisions  in  the 
church  today. 

One  observer  felt  there  was  some  dis- 
appointment with  certain  search  and  share 
groups.  This  may  have  depended  in  part 
on  expectations. 

Explaining  the  Jesus  people  on  Saturday 


evening  was  Don  Williams,  Presbyterian 
youth  minister  from  Hollywood,  Calif.  His 
description  reminded  one  of  the  early  Ana- 
baptist movement  — evangelistic  zeal,  simple 
belief  in  the  Bible,  and  great  concern  for 
community,  and  the  like.  At  the  end,  he 
thanked  God  for  the  Mennonite  contribution 
to  his  life,  through  their  consistent  oppo- 
sition to  all  wars.  With  regard  to  the  Jesus 
Movement,  Williams  said  there  is  one  basic 
question:  Will  we  accept  what  God  is  doing 
or  not? 

“Living  in  the  Power  of  the  Spirit”  was 
the  concluding  address,  presented  by  Nelson 
Litwiller  of  Goshen,  Ind.  In  his  introduction, 
Litwiller  said  that  there  has  been  periodic 
renewal  throughout  the  history  of  the 
church.  The  current  renewal  differs  in  that 
debate  is  not  at  the  center.  There  is  no 
one  “prophet”  — Luther,  Moody,  and  the 
like.  It  is  not  local  but  worldwide. 

The  Spirit  produces  God’s  man  in  God’s 
place  at  God’s  time.  He  will  bring  true 
unity  in  worship,  loyalty,  purpose,  and  fel- 
lowship. He  will  also  bring  true  community, 
said  Litwiller. 

Don  Kraybill,  moderator  of  the  meetings, 
said  he  was  pleased  with  the  understand- 
ing exercised  during  the  festival.  He  also 
noted  the  sense  of  community,  the  spon- 
taneity, and  authentic  aliveness. 

“The  worst  that  could  be  said  about  the 
current  interest  in  the  Holy  Spirit,”  said 
one  participant,  “is  that  it  could  be  a fad.” 

Another  minister  left  early  because  he 
was  unhappy  with  the  freedom  in  worship. 
But  if  the  singing  was  any  indication, 
2,000  people  felt  otherwise. 

Mission  71  at  Eureka,  111.,  showed  the 
way  to  new  expression  in  worship.  Kitch- 
ener 71  projected  a new  structure  for  re- 
vitalized goals.  The  context  for  concurrent 
evangelization  was  provided  by  Probe  72. 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  with  the  Con- 
sultation on  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  words 
of  one  observer,  gave  scholarly  input,  and 
the  festival  contributed  the  setting  for  the 
people  to  gather  in  the  Spirit. 


REJOICE!  Well  Received 

“We  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  attractiveness  of  REJOICE!”  says  a 
congregation  from  Ohio. 

A reader  from  Winnipeg  says,  “Illustra- 
tions are  good,  practical,  very  helpful,  and 
down-to-earth.” 

These  are  some  of  the  comments  that 
have  greeted  the  new  Mennonite  coopera- 
tive worship  magazine,  REJOICE!  There 
were  additional  comments. 

“The  ‘Younger  Readers’  and  the  ‘Older 
Readers’  sections  on  the  same  page  gives 
ease  for  usage  in  a family  like  ours,  where 
we  have  both  ages.” 

“The  readings  help  me  prepare  for  my 
Sunday  school  class,”  states  a woman  from 
Illinois. 

On  the  other  hand  the  editorial  and 
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publishing  committees  which  met  for  their 
second  annual  meeting,  May  11,  12,  1972, 
in  Rosemont,  111.,  to  review  and  plan  for 
future  issues  of  REJOICE!  noted  several 
problem  areas.  A few  readers  were  saying, 
“The  writers  are  becoming  too  innocuous 
because  they  feel  the  group  is  too  hetero- 
geneous.” 

“There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  ‘Older 
Readers’  section,  but  it  doesn’t  touch  the 
heart.” 

“Writers  could  include  more  direct  appli- 
cations, i.e.,  lying,  cheating,  and  so  on.” 

"The  prayer  requests  are  too  brief  and 
not  together  with  the  daily  readings.” 

In  his  report,  George  Konrad,  editor 
(who  also  serves  on  the  faculty  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary,  Fresno, 
Calif.),  expressed  his  views  regarding  the 
benefits  of  the  cooperative  worship  maga- 
zine. 

He  stated,  “The  meditations  for  two 
audiences  (younger  and  older  readers)  have 
added  a significant  dimension  in  those 
homes  where  it  was  not  available  in  earlier 
publications.  The  quality  of  writing  has 
improved.”  While  denominational  emphases 
are  highlighted  in  the  last  five  pages  of 
the  worship  magazine,  Konrad  noted  that 
a substantial  amount  of  unity  has  been 
achieved  through  the  prayer  requests.  “We 
are  learning  that  we  have  many  needs  in 
common  and  that  a special  blessing  is  at- 
tained by  joining  our  hearts  in  prayer.” 

Cornelia  Lehn  noted,  “We  have  been 
able  to  achieve  a greater  degree  of  variety, 
challenge,  and  appeal  for  the  material  pre- 
pared for  ‘Younger  Readers,’  but  will  need 
to  work  harder  to  achieve  this  for  the  ‘Old- 
er Readers.’  ” 

The  feature  article  section  needs  further 
development.  Konrad  indicated  that  through 
these  features  “the  attempt  is  made  to  pro- 
vide articles  dealing  with  rather  practical 
issues  relating  to  the  family.”  Harold  Jantz 
suggested  that  REJOICE!  feature  actual 
worship  experiences  of  families,  as  well  as 
“how  to  do  it”  ideas  which  families  may 
want  to  try.  Families  who  have  had  such 
experiences  or  know  of  others  who  have 
are  encouraged  to  share  their  experiences 
with  Editor  Konrad  for  possible  sharing 
through  REJOICE! 

Future  issues  will  see  more  writing  done 
by  children  and  youth.  An  initial  beginning 
in  this  direction  will  be  reflected  in  the 
September-November  issue. 

Konrad  summed  up  the  feeling  of  the 
group  with  regard  to  REJOICE!  by  saying, 
“A  beginning  has  been  made,  for  which  we 
are  grateful.  With  your  continued  guidance 
and  support  we  are  confident  that  RE- 
JOICE! will  continue  to  increase  in  effec- 
tiveness in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
called  into  existence.” 

REJOICE!  is  a cooperative  worship  guide 
published  by  the  Mennonite  Brethren,  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite,  and  Mennonite 
Church  of  North  America.  The  first  issue 


appeared  March-May,  1972.  Assisting  Kon- 
rad on  the  editorial  committee  are  Henry 
H.  Epp  and  Cornelia  Lehn  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  James  E. 
Horsch  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  Har- 
old Jantz  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church.  Publishers  involved  in  the  project 
are  Ben  Cutrell  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Orlando  Harms  of  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Publishing  House,  and  Dietrich  Rempel, 
Faith  and  Life  Press.  — James  E.  Horsch 


Eby,  Mumaw,  and 
Miller  Recognized 


Mary  Emma  S.  Eby  Homer  A.  Mumaw 


The  faculty  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
recognized  two  of  their  associates  for  long 
years  of  service  to  EMC  during  their  an- 
nual banquet  on  May  9.  Mary  Emma  S. 
Eby,  professor  of  home  economics  at  EMC, 
is  retiring  from  full-time  teaching  after  25 
years  on  the  faculty.  Homer  A.  Mumaw,  as- 
sociate professor  of  biology,  received  a cer- 
tificate for  35  years  of  service  to  the  EMC 
community. 

Instrumental  in  developing  a professional 
home  economics  program  at  EMC,  Mrs. 
Eby  saw  the  department  grow  from  one 
student  in  1948  into  one  which  now  accepts 
an  average  of  55  majors  annually. 

In  recognizing  Mrs.  Eby,  EMC  president 
Myron  S.  Augsburger  noted  that  she  was 
the  first  woman  faculty  member  to  receive 
a doctorate.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
she  has  become  “better  known  for  her  mas- 
ter’s thesis  — a collection  of  1,150  labora- 
tory-tested recipes  that  evolved  into  the 
best-selling  Mennonite  Community  Cook- 
book." 

In  lieu  of  her  former  academic  career, 
Mrs.  Eby  has  already  taken  on  increased 
church-related  responsibilities  — such  as 
chairing  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference 
Women’s  Missionary  Service  Commission 
and  helping  to  plan  Mission  72,  an  inspira- 
tional meeting  slated  for  June  30  to  July  2 
in  Harrisonburg. 

In  noting  Mr.  Mumaw’s  35  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  at  EMC,  a colleague  wrote 
for  the  banquet  program:  “Taxidermist, 
teacher,  gardener,  biologist,  snake-handler, 
bird-watcher,  Sunday  school  superintendent, 
herpetologist,  woodworker,  mammalogist, 
ceramist,  entomologist,  draftsman  — Homer 
Mumaw  is  each  of  these  and  more.” 


The  faculty  also  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ira  E.  Miller  with  a Boston  rocker  and  a 
silver  tea  service.  Miller,  who  has  served 
since  1956  as  EMC’s  second  academic  dean, 
will  become  director  of  international  stud- 
ies at  the  college  following  a 1972-73 
sabbatical.  , 

Receiving  20-year  certificates  were  G. 
Irvin  Lehman,  professor  of  biblical  lan- 
guages at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
and  Esther  K.  Lehman,  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  EMC. 

Haitian  Community 
Successfully  Turns  a River 

The  town  of  Grande  Riviere  du  Nord 
takes  its  name  from  the  sometimes  peace- 
ful, sometimes  raging  river  that  passes  on 
its  east  side.  More  than  two  years  ago  the 
town  leaders  met  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers  to  seek  a solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  river,  then  encroaching 
on  the  town  limits. 

Aid  from  the  United  States  Embassy  was 
found  to  pay  for  material  and  some  labor 
costs.  A bulldozer  was  rented  with  operator 
and  fuel  included  from  a neighboring  town. 
A “Youth  Day  Kombite,”  or  workday, 
brought  out  2,000  people  on  May  24,  1971. 
Over  100  gabions,  or  wire  baskets,  each 
with  108  cubic-foot  capacity,  were  woven  in 
town,  placed  along  the  river  and  filled  with 
rocks.  The  river  was  not  to  be  turned  eas- 
ily. Fall  floods  kept  destroying  work  efforts 
almost  as  fast  as  they  were  completed.  But 
with  determination  the  work  went  forward. 


Paul  Derstine,  MCC  director  in  Haiti,  looks 
over  the  rock-filled  wire  baskets  placed  across 
the  path  of  the  encroaching  Grande  Riviere 
du  Nord. 

When  funds  were  exhausted,  local  citizens 
contributed  additional  funds  and  workers 
agreed  to  accept  one  can  of  MCC  meat  in- 
stead of  money  for  a day  of  labor. 

Carrying  silt  with  each  flood,  the  river 
“unknowingly”  contributed  to  its  own  de- 
mise. In  February  1972  the  bulldozer  re- 
turned for  a final  dragging  of  the  new 
riverbed,  and  at  week’s  end,  without  fan- 
fare, without  the  usual  celebration,  town 
leaders  and  volunteer  workers  acknowledged 
that  the  river  had  been  turned.  — Paul 
Derstine 
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Paxman  Serves  in 
Yarinacocha  Jungle 

Paxman  Dean  Rhodes,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
serving  in  the  Yarinacocha  jungle  of  Peru, 
works  in  two  capacities.  For  three  hours  a 
day  he  is  in  the  radio  tower  at  the  base 
camp  of  the  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  near 
Pucallpa,  listening  and  transmitting  mes- 
sages to  and  from  Wycliffe  workers  in  Peru. 


Paxman  Dean  Rhodes,  Kalona,  Iowa,  in  the 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  radio  tower,  Pucall- 
pa, Peru. 


Each  of  the  translators  has  a schedule 
when  he  is  to  contact  the  radio  tower.  If 
more  than  two  radio  contacts  are  missed,  a 
plane  is  sent  from  the  base  to  see  why  the 
contacts  have  not  been  made. 

For  the  remainder  of  his  time,  Dean 
works  with  the  World  Neighbors  Loan  Pro- 
gram. “This  has  provided  me  with  a good 
opportunity  to  work  alongside  the  nationals, 
because  the  program  involves  only  them,” 
he  wrote.  Dean  is  free  to  travel  to  project 
locations  when  the  need  arises.  He  is  kept 
quite  busy  discussing  applications  and  proj- 
ects with  the  Shipibo  Indians  who  live  along 
the  Ucayali  River.  Dean  feels  fortunate  that 
he  has  been  able  to  work  so  closely  with 
the  nationals.  “Few  short-term  assistants 
get  into  the  tribal  area  very  often,”  he 
idded. 

Church  of  the  Brethren 
Company  Joins  Mil 

In  the  fall  of  1971,  Mennonite  Indemnity, 
Inc.  (Mil),  became  aware  of  the  Mutual  Aid 
Association  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 

» company  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
xnild  easily  be  a Mennonite  insurance  com- 
pany. Its  method  of  operation,  motivation, 
ind  capacity  problems  appeared  to  be  iden- 
ical  to  those  of  Mennonite  companies. 

After  several  meetings  to  become  better 
icquainted  with  the  company,  the  Mil  Board 
lecided  formally  in  March  to  invite  them  to 
oin  the  membership  and  they  have  subse- 


quently accepted  this  invitation.  Edgar 
Stoesz,  president  of  Mil,  met  with  their 
Board  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  Apr.  12,  to  ex- 
plain the  program.  Since  that  time,  they 
have  signed  and  returned  a written  agree- 
ment to  Stoesz. 

As  a result,  the  Mutual  Aid  Association 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  qualified 
to  cede  reinsurance  to  Mil.  They  look  for- 
ward to  other  forms  of  eventual  participa- 
tion, such  as  the  Retrocession  Pool,  the 
Mennonite  Excess  Windstorm  Pool,  and  stock 
ownership. 

Alderfer  Reports 
Increasing  Interest 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Franconia 
Board  of  Missions,  held  on  May  1 at  the 
Plains  Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
Isaiah  L.  Alderfer,  president,  pointed  out 
in  his  annual  report  a renewed  concern  for 
“those  close  to  us.”  There  is  evidence  of 
God’s  Spirit  at  work  in  many  lives  and 
churches,  he  said.  The  emerging  church  in 
Mexico  is  struggling  for  answers  in  this 
time  of  transition,  he  said,  with  reference 
to  one  of  the  Board’s  mission  involvements. 

J.  Silas  Graybill  searched  through  55 
years  of  Board  minutes,  35  years  of  which 
were  handwritten,  and  brought  some  his- 
torical highlights  of  the  previous  meetings. 
The  Board  was  organized  on  May  28, 
1917,  and  in  June  of  that  year  had  a total 
of  $43.83  in  the  general  fund.  He  pointed 
to  the  many  persons  who  were  appointed 
to  serve  under  the  Board  and  the  many 
members  who  served  on  the  Board.  As  he 
continued  to  read  the  actions  of  the  past, 
there  was  evidence  of  God’s  Spirit  leading 
in  more  and  further  outreach,  increased 
giving,  and  in  a more  effective  witness. 

Henry  P.  Yoder,  secretary,  reported  that 
Floyd  Schrock,  after  being  denied  a visa  to 
continue  teaching  in  the  VS  Center,  Puebla, 
Mexico,  was  transferred  to  Mexico  City. 

Auction  Held 
to  Benefit  Children 

A benefit  auction  for  the  Mennonite  Chil- 
dren’s Home  in  Millersville,  Pa.,  was  held 
on  May  27  on  the  premises  of  the  Home, 
located  at  the  east  end  of  Millersville. 

The  Mennonite  Children’s  Home  opened 
in  1911  to  provide  care  for  “orphan,  de- 
pendent, poor,  and  needy  children.”  Since 
that  time  more  than  1,600  children  have 
received  help  from  the  Home.  The  present 
superintendent  is  Ernest  Mast,  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  a 
master’s  degree  in  social  work. 

“The  goal  of  the  Mennonite  Children’s 
Home,”  says  Mast,  “is  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide a residential  setting  for  dependent 
children,  but  for  an  older  age-group  than 
was  formerly  served  here.  The  youngest 
child  now  is  five  years  old;  the  oldest, 
fifteen.” 


There  are  presently  15  children  living 
in  the  Home,  with  17  placed  in  foster 
homes. 

Students  Say  "Thank  You" 
in  Goshen 

Students  at  Bethany  Christian  High 
School  observed  Project  BIC  (Bethany  in 
Community)  on  Thursday,  May  4.  Almost 
all  of  the  228  students  and  20  faculty  were 
actively  involved  in  service  projects  through- 
out Elkhart  County  as  all  classes  were  sus- 
pended for  the  day. 

Bethany  Christian  High  School  has  tra- 
ditionally held  a workday  to  raise  money 
for  a special  project  at  the  school.  The  idea 
for  Project  BIC  grew  out  of  a discussion  at 
a fall  YPCA  (Young  People’s  Christian  As- 
sociation) retreat.  Rather  than  have  a work- 
day to  raise  money  for  the  school,  the  stu- 
dents wanted  to  demonstrate  their  appre- 
ciation to  the  community  for  the  good 
support  which  has  been  shown  throughout 
Bethany’s  eighteen-year  history.  A service 
day  in  the  community  became  the  way  of 
saying  thank  you.  The  day  was  also  planned 
to  help  students  become  directly  involved  in 
learning  the  value  of  Christian  service. 

Church  Alive:  Named 
Missionary  Film  of  the  Year 

The  film  Latin  America:  The  Church 
Alive  has  been  named  Best  Missionary 
Film  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Evangel- 
ical Film  Foundation  of  Glenside,  Pa.  The 
film  is  one  of  a trilogy  produced  for  Men- 
nonite mission  and  service  agencies  in  North 
America. 

Harvey  G.  Bristow,  president  of  NEFF, 
announced  the  1972  Film  and  Record  Os- 
cars. Presentations  were  made  on  May  12, 
1972  at  Ryan  High  School  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Photographed  in  Honduras,  Colombia,  and 
Brazil,  The  Church  Alive  depicts  the  evan- 
gelical church,  in  daily  living,  leadership 
training,  Protestant/Catholic  relationships, 
as  vital  and  growing.  The  evangelical  move- 
ment is  contrasted  to  other  movements  such 
as  spiritism  and  animism. 

The  mission  study  course  is  based  on  the 
theme  “Learning  from  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans.” Ken  Anderson  Studios,  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.,  produced  the  films  for  the  five  cooper- 
ating Mennonite  groups. 

Audio  Visuals  Announce 
La  Raza  and  Mindbenders 

La  raza,  in  English  “the  race,”  identifies 
a people  whose  heritage  is  traced  from  the 
pre-Columbian  Indian  societies  of  Mexico. 
This  people’s  early  development,  pioneer 
heritage  encounter  with  Anglo-Americans, 
and  later  migration  into  the  U.S.  is  avail- 
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able  for  study  in  a 12-lesson  audiovisual 
course. 

The  course,  entitled  La  Raza,  is  divided 
into  four  parts  of  from  four  to  eight  color 
filmstrips,  each  with  13-  to  17-minute  re- 
corded sound  track  and  study  guide.  When 
booked  at  one  time  for  use  over  a period 
of  up  to  six  months,  the  entire  set  may  be 
rented  for  $22.  Individual  parts  of  the  set 
may  also  be  rented. 

The  study  is  suggested  for  senior  high 
and  adult  levels.  Mennonite  colleges  and 
schools  will  find  the  set  useful  in  minority 
studies  programs. 

Mindbenders  (70-minute  color  motion 
picture,  1971.  Rental:  $38).  Let’s  find  some 
answers,  say  these  high  school  students. 


It  isn’t  easy,  but  they  find  themselves  tak- 
ing a sincere  second  look  beyond  drugs, 
sex,  and  disobedience. 

Concerned  with  ecology  and  bad  politics, 
reluctant  to  believe  in  God,  while  at  the 
same  time  afraid  not  to,  these  students 
search  to  live. 

The  film  is  an  effective  tool  in  communi- 
cating to  modern  youth.  Mindbenders  offers 
pastors  and  youth  leaders  a decisive  and 
incisive  instrument  for  both  getting  to  the 
nub  of  problems  and  to  the  human  heart. 
Mindbenders  was  named  Youth  Film  of  the 
Year  by  the  Evangelical  Film  Foundation, 
Glenside,  Pa.,  in  May  1972. 

Available  from  Audiovisuals,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Free  Song  Booklets 

A large  number  of  used  Church  Hymnal 
Selections  are  available  to  any  persons, 
congregations,  camps,  or  conferences  desir- 
ing them.  This  booklet  contains  138  selec- 
tions from  the  Church  Hymnal  and  is  useful 
in  gatherings  where  larger  books  are  not 
practical.  The  only  cost  is  the  postage  for 
mailing  them.  Request  yours  from  Evon 
Wolfer,  Mennonite  Building,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683.  Copies  not  requested  by  Sept.  1 will 
be  discarded. 


General  Board  Meeting 

The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
is  meeting  on  May  31  and  June  1 at  Rose- 
mont.  111.  The  14  persons  on  this  Board 
serve  as  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Canada  and  United 
States.  They  are  responsible  for  giving 
general  direction  to  the  congregations,  pro- 
gram boards,  and  institutions  of  the  broth- 
erhood. 


General  Board  Staff  Activity 

Paul  N.  Kraybill  and  Ivan  Kauffmann  of 
the  Rosemont  office  met  with  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  Executive  Committee 
on  May  3 and  the  Illinois  Conference  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  on  May  4.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  clarify  organizational 
relationships  and  to  discuss  budget  and  fund- 
raising procedures. 

The  Kennett  Square  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  held  its  dedication  service  on  May 
7 on  Mill  Road.  Wilbur  Engle,  pastor,  gave 
the  message.  The  prayer  of  dedication  was 
given  by  Bishop  Elmer  Leaman.  The  former 
location  was  on  128  North  Walnut  Street. 

A Fiftieth  Anniversary  and  Homecoming 
Meeting  is  planned  for  Sunday,  June  11,  at 
the  Twelfth  and  Windsor  Mennonite  Church 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  with  Sanford  Shetler  as 


featured  speaker.  There  are  now  five  points 
of  Mennonite  witness  in  the  city. 

Elton  and  Frieda  Nussbaum,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  were  recently  appointed  to  a 
four-year  missionary  term  in  Jamaica.  The 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  made  the  formal  appointment  at 
its  full  board  meeting  in  April.  They  plan 
to  leave  for  their  assignment  in  September. 


Elton  and  Frieda  Nussbaum 
S.  M.  King,  after  serving  as  the  first 
chaplain  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pital at  McDowell,  Ky.,  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  terminated  his  services  there 
on  May  31,  1972.  He  and  Mrs.  King  plan 
to  retire  at  their  former  address:  1909 
Woodward  Place,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

In  a brief  letter  of  Apr.  28,  1972,  Hans 
Epp,  Filadelfia,  Paraguay,  wrote  that  the 
population  of  two  villages,  Pozo  Amarillo 
and  La  Esperanza,  was  saved  by  vaccina- 
tion from  the  ravages  of  the  measles  epi- 
demic that  recently  swept  through  the  In- 
dian population  around  the  Mennonite 
colonies  in  the  Chaco.  A supply  of  measles 
vaccine  and  of  disposable  syringes  had  been 
flown  to  Paraguay  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  February  at  Epp’s  request. 
In  spite  of  emergency  medical  help,  the  epi- 
demic took  the  lives  of  over  100  children. 
Franconia  Conference  is  sponsoring  a 


Men’s  Retreat  at  Spruce  Lake  Camp,  Can- 
adensis, Pa.,  Saturday,  June  3,  and  contin- 
uing through  noon,  Sunday,  June  4,  1972. 
The  guest  speaker  will  be  Joseph  Bayly, 
managing  editor  of  David  C.  Cook  Publish- 
ing Company.  The  topics  of  discussion  will 
be  “The  Man  God  Uses,”  “Priorities  of  a 
Man,”  and  “The  Man  and  His  Family.”  For' 
reservations  and  program  information,  con- 
tact: J.  Walter  Hackman,  434  South  25th 
St.,  Allentown,  Pa.  18104.  Phone  437-4145 
or  437-4801. 

The  J.  Stanley  Friesen  family  arrived 
in  the  U.S.  from  Ghana  on  May  20.  The 
Friesens  are  living  in  the  Elkhart  area  dur- 
ing their  seven-month  furlough. 

Mrs.  Robert  Martin,  Nazareth,  Israel,  on 
Apr.  30  wrote:  “This  past  week  illness  has 
come  to  our  family  and  Bob  has  been  diag- 
nosed as  having  rheumatic  fever.  He  will 
need  to  be  in  bed  for  at  least  four  to  six 
weeks,  with  a somewhat  gradual  return  to 
normal  life  and  work. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Hurricane  Preparedness  Con- 
ference, Miami,  Fla.,  May  9-11.  This  con- 
ference was  called  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  (OEP).  It 
provided  a forum  for  national,  state,  and 
local  planners,  meeting  with  panels  of  ex- 
perts in  the  disaster  field,  to  seek  improved 
ways  of  meeting  hurricane  emergencies  in 
the  East  Coast  states. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Nampa,  Idaho;  new 
members  by  church  letter;  two  at  Tavistock 
Mennonite  Church,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

We  can’t  allow  Brother  Seth  to  go  into  moth- 
balls without  expressing  our  disappointment.  The 
first  article  to  be  read  at  our  house  when  the 
Herald  arrives  is  this  one.  Isn’t  it  true  that  by 
putting  someone  down  we  are  attempting  to 
exalt  ourselves?  Maybe  Seth  was  tramping  on 
toes,  hitting  where  it  hurts,  exposing  areas 
that  need  exposing.  Are  those  who  find  Brother 
Seth  intolerable  saying,  “I  want  things  said  my 
way”?  If  so,  isn’t  this  a bit  selfish? 

We  are  casting  a vote  to  keep  Brother  Seth 
out  of  mothballs.  We  need  truth  in  whatever 
form  it  comes.  (We  think  Seth  saith  it  as  it  is.) 

— Mr.  & Mrs.  John  Hess,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

0 0* 

We  were  really  shocked,  Brother  Seth,  to  read 
your  last  column  and  discover  how  so  many 
people  (supposedly,  fellow  Christians)  could  be 
so  heartless  as  to  say  such  things  about  you  and 
your  personal  thoughts. 

My  husband  and  I have  only  read  your  write- 
ups a couple  of  times,  but  just  from  that,  we 
certainly  could  tell  how  much  we  enjoyed 
it.  We  found  your  simple,  down-to-earth 
language  refreshing,  and  although  I guess  we  re 
too  late  to  do  any  good,  we  just  wanted  to  let 
you  know  that  we  really  feel  for  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  honesty.  I’m  sure  that  for 
every  critic  who  read  your  column,  there  were 
just  as  manv  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  1 
know  we  did!  — Carol  and  Dennis  Bell,  Galt, 
Ont. 
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I have  followed  with  interest  the  developing 
concern  within  the  brotherhood  over  the  plight 
of  persons  confined  in  the  jails  and  prisons  of 
this  country.  The  several  articles  and  editorials 
appearing  in  the  Cospel  Herald  Jan.  4 and  11 
give  evidence  of  this  concern.  They  are  timely 
and  appropriate  and,  from  my  perspective, 
generally  accurate.  The  MCC-sponsored  seminar 
on  "The  Church  and  the  Offender,”  reported  in 
' the  Herald,  and  the  subsequent  publication  of  a 
monthly  newsletter  is  tangible  evidence  of  such 
awareness. 

My  experience  as  an  employee  of  two  different 
state  correctional  systems  has  brought  into  focus 
for  me  the  continual  frustrations,  pressures,  and 
problems  faced  by  persons  incarcerated  in  these 
institutions.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  term  "penal" 
by  some  systems  is  more  realistic  than  the  term 
"correctional,”  it  being  the  system  which  needs 
correcting  as  much  as  those  committed  to  it. 
But  until  public  and  political  apathy  toward  this 
waste  of  life  and  human  resources  is  overcome, 
such  conditions  will  continue  with  potential 
“Atticas”  existing  in  many  places.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  Christian  church  has  been  party  to 
this  apathy,  heedless  of  Christ’s  directive  to 
“visit”  or  care  for  those  in  prison.  Granted,  penal 
institutions  have  been  more  or  less  closed  to  out- 
side intervention  and  influence  in  the  past, 
perhaps  to  some  degree  a function  of  our  apathy. 
However,  in  view  of  the  increasing  publicity 
about  conditions  behind  bars,  the  bars  are  be- 
ginning to  yield  to  the  pressure  and  numerous 
volunteer  groups  and  individuals  are  moving  in 
through  the  gaps. 

These  grass-roots  level  efforts  are  providing 
significant  opportunities  for  Christian  people  to  be- 
come involved  in  prison  ministries.  The  inter- 
action of  “free”  people  with  the  offender  is 
crucial  to  his  development  of  pro-social  attitudes 
and  behavior.  He  will  never  be  corrected 
through  isolation  from  society.  Such  treatment 
only  tends  to  make  him  resentful  rather  than 
penitent.  His  greatest  need  is  for  someone  to 
care.  This,  I feel,  is  the  first  and  obvious  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Christian  to  the  offender.  — 
James  M.  Good,  Richmond,  Virginia  23231 

o • # 

It  was  with  a great  deal  of  regret  that  I 
read  Brother  Seth’s  last  column.  Personally 
his  articles  meant  more  to  me  than  many  others. 

After  following  the  letters  which  appeared  in 
the  Readers  Say  column,  I came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Seth  was  doing  an  excellent  job  of 
revealing  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
their  true  colors.  Often  when  Seth  told  us  the 
truth  about  ourselves,  it  hurt. 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  more  PhDs  percentage  wise 
than  any  other  denomination.  Perhaps  our 
church  needs  more  Brother  Seths  who  say  what 
they  mean  and  mean  what  they  say.  Actually, 
what  does  it  matter  if  the  spelling  is  not  cor- 
rect? Having  a BA  in  English  and  History  did 
not  stop  me  from  enjoying  the  “salt  of  the  earth” 
wisdom  of  Brother  Seth. 

Many  ministers  would  benefit  from  the  slogan 
KISS  — Keep  it  simple,  stupid. 

Brother  Seth,  I love  you.  You  are  one  man  that 
I would  like  to  know  personally.  — Sylvia  Snyder, 
Breslau,  Ont. 


I would  like  to  react  to  your  editorial  on  May 
9 titled  “U.S.  a Mission  Field.”  I agree  that  the 
affluent  have  seldom  been  the  strength  of  the 
church  but  would  like  to  qualify  your  statement 
that  “the  self-sufficient  ana  the  self-made  sense 
little  need  of  God’s  blessings  or  of  change,”  for  I 
think  this  may  only  be  true  because  the  church 
has  overemphasized  Christ's  sufficiency  for  those 
with  financial  needs  and  the  church  has  not 
spoken  as  clearly  of  His  answer  to  man’  psycho- 
logical and  philosophical  needs.  Although  many 
Americans  are  relatively  economically  secure, 
man  today  wants  to  and  needs  to  hear  how  he 


can  have  deeper  interpersonal  relationships,  how 
he  can  find  meaning  and  fulfillment  in  his  life, 
and  why  he  exists  and  where  he  can  stand  in  an 
indifferent,  complex,  and  shifting  society.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  mission  field  that  is  ripe  in  the 
U.S.  — Lois  Martin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I come  from  Mexico  City,  I was  born  there, 
and  I came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1966.  It  is  clear 
that  I didn’t  know  English  then  but  know  at 
least  enough  so  I can  get  along  well  as  you  can 
see. 

The  reason  for  which  I’m  writing  is  to  let 
you  know.  Brother  Seth,  that  I love  you  because 
Jesus  loves  even  me.  I am  a Christian  for  not 
too  long.  In  1958  I accepted  Christ  as  my  Sa- 
vior and,  of  course,  we  didn’t  have  Gospel 
Herald  in  Mexico.  . . . However,  every  time  I 
go  to  see  my  dad-in-law  (Papa  Stoltzfus)  I 
read  your  column.  I think  it’s  great.  I am  able 
to  understand  every  word  you  write  and  I 
say  “Amen”  to  what  you  say.  Remember  that 
the  ministry  of  all  Christians  is  to  say  the  good 
news  to  all.  So  don’t  be  bothered  by  these 
intellectuals  with  empty  hearts.  Many  of 
them  don’t  know  what  is  reality  in  Christ.  Reality 
in  Christ  is  love.  Love  is  to  love  my  brothers  and 
sisters  just  like  the  Bible  says.  Love  is  not  only 
not  to  go  to  war  and  become  a 1-W  or  con- 
scientious objector.  It  is  to  appreciate  other 
brothers  like  you,  like  me,  and  every  one  that 
is  saved  in  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
so  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  because  worse 
things  happened  to  the  prophets.  Remember 
that  Christ  sends  us  like  lambs  among  wolves. 

Keep  the  faith.  Don’t  look  to  the  waters  but 
keep  your  eyes  on  the  Lord. 

I respect  you,  love  you,  and  I wish  to  see  you 

soon.  — Edward  Lopez,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

0 0 0 

Evangelism  is  getting  more  attention  among 
our  Mennonite  groups  on  a wider  scale  than  any 
time  in  this  century.  Probe  72  is  widely  pub- 
licized in  our  Mennonite  publication,  and  be- 
yond. Christianity  Today  had  nearly  a two- 
column  report.  No  doubt  many  good  things  were 
said  there,  and  much  good  done, 

“Excitement,”  “enthusiasm,”  “applause,”  also 
characterize  a ball  game.  These  are  natural  hu- 
man responses  in  a charged  atmosphere,  merely 
emotional,  not  spiritual.  "Joy,  ’ “rejoice,” 
“praise,”  “glory,”  as  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  spiritual,  emotional  responses  of  the 
soul  to  God  and  His  truth,  to  Christ  and  salvation. 

A “Jesus  yell,”  sounds  more  like  an  emotional 
effervescence,  when  “the  spirit  of  enthusiasm” 
and  “excitement  runs  high,”  than  “worship  in 
spirit  and  truth”  (Jn.  4:24).  If  some  such 
things,  a few  years  ago,  would  have  been  an  of- 
fense to  both  the  “younger  generation,”  and  “the 
older  generation,”  how  have  they  so  soon  come 
to  be  accepted? 

“A  mock  trial”  for  the  church.  Where  is  there 
a New  Testament  precedent  for  such  procedure? 
Would  not  a historical  analysis  of  the  apostolic 
and  the  Anabaptist  churches  have  yielded  an 
intelligent  perspective  from  which  to  determine 
the  scriptural  social  responsibility  of  the  church 
have  been  more  profitable? 

One  would  have  expected  some  new  depths  of 
evangelical-evangelistic  truth  to  have  been 
sounded  on  such  an  occasion.  Were  the  people 
told  to  go  home  with  a passion,  to  create  a 
passion  for  intense  Bible  study  in  their  churches? 
This  is  not  reported.  No  fountain  ever  creates 
a stream  without  being  fed  by  an  invisible 
source,  which  causes  a continual  overflow  of 
fresh,  cold  water.  So  is  a New  Testament  Chris- 
tian who  studies  the  Word  and  overflows  like 
a fountain.  This  is  evangelism.  If  a fountain 
does  not  have  enough  water  to  overflow,  it  be- 
comes a mudhole  for  mosquitoes  to  breed  in. 

The  early  Christians,  the  Waldenses,  and  the 
Anabaptists  knew  and  understood  the  Scriptures 
by  studying  them  and  committing  them  to 


memory.  They  knew  how  to  use  them.  They 
were  evangelists.  — Shem  Peachey,  Lititz,  Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Albrecht,  Herbert  J.  and  Dorothy  (Jantzi) 
Vassar,  Mich.,  second  son,  David  Jay,  Feb.  28, 
1972. 

Halterman,  Claude  and  Karen  (Showalter), 
Broadway,  Va.,  first  child,  Jill  Lynette,  Mar. 
19, 1972,  by  adoption. 

Helmuth,  Mervin  and  Sharon  (Mayer),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Todd  Christopher,  May  1,  1972. 

Hochstetler,  Jay  and  Darlene  (Martin),  Minot, 
N.D.,  second  daughter,  Rhonda  Lynn,  Apr.  29, 
1972. 

Lauber,  Jim  and  Linda  (Martin)  Duchess, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Stephanie  Mae,  Apr.  25,  1972. 

Lengacher,  Jack  and  Nadine  (Richards),  Waka- 
. rusa,  Ind.,  fourth  son,  Jody  William,  Apr.  18,  1972. 

Nofziger,  Stephen  and  Janice  (Canfield),  Lynn- 
wood, Wash.,  first  child,  Sarah  Jane,  Mar.  10, 
1972. 

Nunemaker,  Dale  and  Dorothy  (Crilow),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  son,  Travis  Scott,  Apr.  30, 
1972. 

Reinhardt,  Dale  and  Doris  (Hartman),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  sixth  child,  second  daughter,  Karen  Sue, 
May  8,  1972. 

Snyder,  James  and  Mary  Lucille  (Horst),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Barry 
James,  Mav  3,  1972. 

Van  Pelt,  Albert  and  Lana  (Risden),  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Greg  Mat- 
thew, Jan.  25,  1972. 

Weaver,  Leon  and  Velma  (Sauder),  Mohnton, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Sheryl  Joy, 
Apr.  19,  1972. 

Yoder,  Clarence  G.  and  Villett  (Berkey),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  son,  Eric  Glenn,  May  3,  1972. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bontrager  — Chavez.  — John  Ray  Bontrager, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Zoraida 
Picado  Chavez,  Catholic,  Costa  Rica,  by  J. 
JohnJ.  Miller,  May  6,  1972. 

Chupp  — Nussbaum.  — Joe  Chupp,  Shreve, 
Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  and  Sheryl  Nuss- 
baum, Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill 
Detweiler,  Apr.  22,  1972. 

Geiser  — Ulrich.  — Harlan  Geiser,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  and  Diane 
Ulrich,  Roanoke,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  by  Leland 
Bachman,  Mar.  25,  1972. 

Miller  — Batres.  — Robert  L.  Miller,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Cuba  Conservative  cong.,  and 
Mireya  Batres,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Cuba  Conser- 
vative cong.,  by  James  Miller  and  John  Yoder, 
May  6,  1972. 

Nicholson  — Forwood.  — Marion  William  Nich- 
olson, Greenville,  Miss.,  Greenfield  Baptist  and 
Rebecca  Ann  Forwood,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Marietta 
cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  May  6,  1972. 

Senft  — Reber.  — Roger  Senft,  Naperville, 
111.,  Lombard  cong.,  and  Karen  Sue  Reber, 
Lombard,  111.,  Lombard  cong.,  by  Joe  Richards, 
Apr.  15,  1972. 

Roush  — Mishler.  — Robert  Roush,  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  and  Dena  Mishler,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Shore  cong.,  by  Orvin  H.  Hooley,  Apr.  29,  1972. 

Zimmerman  — Fox.  — James  S.  Zimmerman, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Red  Run  cong.,  and  Lillian  E.  Fox, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Red  Run  cong.,  by  Luke  L.  Horst 
and  H.  Arthur  Good,  May  6,  1972. 
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Obituaries 


NEWSPAPER 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bontreger,  Emma  E.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Sally  (Yoder)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Reedsville, 
Pa.,  Aug.  27,  1892,  died  of  heart  condition  and 
complications  from  broken  hip,  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
Apr.  27,  1972;  aged  80  y.  9 m.  1 d.  On  Sept. 
23,  1919,  she  was  married  to  John  Bontreger,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Margar- 
et — Mrs.  Bruce  Rawls  and  Dorothy  — Mrs.  Sava 
Macut),  one  son  (Glenn  D.),  one  sister  (Maude  — 
Mrs.  Herman  Harshberger).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Maple  Grove  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  1,  in  charge  of  Wal- 
do E.  Miller;  interment  in  the  Locust  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Eicher,  Roger  Scott,  son  of  Ernest  R.  and 
Marilyn  (Hooley)  Eicher,  was  born  in  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  Apr.  28,  1966,  died  in  pedestrian-automo- 
bile accident  near  Burr  Oak,  May  6,  1972;  aged 
6 y.  8 d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 brothers 
(Rex  and  Ronald),  one  sister  (Jill,),  maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Hooley),  and 
paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Eicher). 
He  attended  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  9,  with 
Dean  Brubaker  and  James  Carpenter  officiating; 
interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Elam  F.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Anna  (Whisler)  Zimmerman,  was  born  in  Shire- 
manstown,  Pa.,  Apr.  16,  1882;  died  at  Camp  Hill 
Pa.,  of  a heart  attack,  Apr.  15,  1972;  aged  89  y. 
11  m.  30  d.  On  December  16,  1934,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  E.  Brill,  who  survives.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  19,  with 
Samuel  Z.  Strong,  Norman  L.  Zimmerman, 
Lloyd  Horst,  and  Clarence  E.  Lutz  officiating; 
interment  in-  Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Unternahrer,  Jacob  R.,  son  of  Chris  and  Anna 
(Rediger)  Unternahrer,  was  born  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Aug.  5,  1900;  died  of  a heart  attack 
near  Wayland,  Iowa,  May  4,  1972;  aged  71  y. 
9 m.  On  Aug.  22,  1926,  he  was  married  to 
Mayme  Leichty,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Edna  — Mrs.  Truman  Beckler,  Ruth 

— Mrs.  Joe  Kauffman,  Mildred  — Mrs.  Delmar 
Beckler),  and  5 sons  (Daniel,  Harold,  Ralph, 
John,  and  Clarence).  He  is  also  survived  by  2 
brothers  (Joe  and  Noah),  and  one  sister  (Hannah 

— Mrs.  Jake  Roth).  Twenty:four  grandchildren 
and  five  foster  grandchildren  also  survive.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Edward).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth,  Vernon  Gerig,  and  Wil- 
lard Leichty;  interment  in  the  Sugar  Creek 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Retreat  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  Laurelville  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  June  5-11. 

North  Central  Annual  Conference,  Lake  Region  Church, 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  June  8-11. 

Single  Women’s  Retreat,  Spruce  Lake,  Canadensis, 
Pa.,  June  10,  11. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  East  Bend,  Fisher,  111., 
June  23-25. 

Project:  Teach,  Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  June  26-30. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference,  Guern- 
sey, Sask.,  July  1-4. 

Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Ohio,  MYF  Convention,  Heidelberg 
Ohio,  July  7-9. 

Indiana-Michigan  Youth  Convention, 

Campus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  14-16. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba, 

18-23. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Conference,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
July  27-30. 


College,  Tiffin, 
Goshen  College 
Brazil,  July 
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Carol  Shantz 


Samuel  Janzen 


What  About  Probe  72  Really? 


Editor  Drescher  asks  three  persons  their  reactions  and 
views  on  Probe  72. 

Drescher:  What  Did  You  Expect  in  Going  to  Probe  72? 

Zehr:  Since  I was  closer  to  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  Probe  72  than  most  participants,  my  expectations 
would  likely  have  been  quite  different.  I went  with  great 
expectations.  In  fact,  even  though  recent  major  surgery 
necessitated  cancellation  of  all  travel  appointments  for  at 
least  six  weeks,  this  event  was  considered  of  such  significance 
that  I arranged  with  my  physician  to  attend  the  meeting 
even  though  it  came  several  days  earlier.  I view  this  meet- 
ing as  a good  preparation  for  our  participation  in  Key  73, 
with  emphasis  on  “Calling  Our  Continent  to  Christ. 

Shantz:  When  I looked  at  the  wide  variety  of  experiences 
available  to  me  at  Probe  72  I was  excited.  I knew  that  I 
would  certainly  gain  new  ideas  and  be  challenged  anew  in 
my  Christian  faith.  But  I also  had  reservations.  I knew 
from  past  experiences  that  mass  meetings  can  be  very  im- 
personal where  one  can  come  and  go  as  one  pleases,  hear 
what  one  wants  to  hear,  and  never  really  apply  what  is 
said  to  one’s  own  world  of  reality. 

Janzen:  I really  expected  to  have  a good  bit  of  preaching 
input  to  admonish  us  in  the  direction  of  mission  and  to 
also  help  us  to  see  the  many  varied  ways  in  which  the 
gospel  mission  is  being  expressed  in  our  different  Menno- 
nite  brotherhoods.  I was  expecting  to  discover  some  new 
dimensions  of  evangelism  and  to  learn  from  persons  who 
have  been  engaged  in  these  less  traditional  forms  of 
ministry. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  secretary  of  Evangelism  to  head  up  Key  73 
evangelistic  thrust  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Carol  Shantz,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  is  a housewife  and  youth  sponsor  at  the  Erb 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Samuel  Janzen  is  pastor  of  the  Chicago  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg,  Va.,  and  president  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Drescher:  What  Surprises  Did  You  Have? 

Zehr:  I think  my  greatest  surprise  was  in  the  largt 
attendance.  Registration  seemed  to  come  in  so  slowly  tha 
it  looked  for  a time  that  the  congregations  would  not  re 
spond  favorably.  It  was  a pleasant  surprise  and  encourage 
ment  to  learn  that  over  2,000  persons  had  registered.  Tht 
very  fine  interest  was  also  a pleasant  surprise.  Th< 
inter-generational  aspect  was  very  heartwarming.  Th< 
young  people  demonstrated  genuine  interest  in  evangelism. 

Janzen:  I was  surprised  to  find  so  many  very  young  peo 
pie  there.  It  was  reassuring  but  surprising  to  discover  hov 
many  youth  were  deeply  interested  in  being  a part  of  thi 
mission  of  the  Christian  gospel.  I discovered  youth  whi 
were  there  to  find  faith  and  hope  to  be  able  to  fin< 
meaning  and  purpose  in  such  an  encounter.  Many  did 
believe.  I was  excited  about  the  freedom  and  openness  whicl 
was  expressed  in  applause,  celebration,  and  uninhibited  jo; 
in  the  Lord.”  The  readiness  for  deep  involvement  ii 
the  small  groups  gave  confirmation  that  people  want  to  b 
real  in  their  walk  of  faith. 

Shantz:  The  first  session  at  Probe  was  a pleasant  sui 
prise.  The  mass  audience  was  very  efficiently  divided  int 
small  groups  of  eight  persons  who  were  asked  under  th 
guidance  of  Eugene  Herr  to  covenant  with  each  other  t 
attend  faithfully,  to  listen,  share,  help,  and  pray  for  eac 
other.  The  honest  open  interchange  of  ideas  and  feeling 
within  my  group  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  have  a sei 
sion  without  having  thought  seriously  about  how  th 
presentation  I heard  affects  me  personally. 

Drescher:  Do  You  Have  Reservations  or  Skepticism  Aboi 
Probe  72? 

Janzen:  No.  It  was  the  first  of  a kind  and  it  far  exceede 
my  expectations  in  terms  of  what  I felt  was  happenir 
among  us  as  an  inter-Mennonite  group. 

Shantz:  Certainly  anyone  who  attended  Probe  72  left  wii 
many  things  to  think  about.  However,  the  time,  mone 
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and  human  energy  spent  to  organize  and  carry  out  Probe’s 
program  will  be  wasted  if  we  who  attended  fail  to  move  out 
and  practice  the  principles  suggested. 

Zehr:  At  this  point  I really  have  no  reservations  about 
Probe.  I must  confess  that  there  were  moments  in  the 
course  of  its  development  when  I had  some  apprehensions 
and  concerns.  I am  sorry  that  we  didn’t  have  greater  in- 
volvement of  other  Mennonite  groups.  We  had  some,  of 
course,  but  it  appeared  that  it  was  largely  dominated  by 
participation  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  Likely  more  could 
have  been  done  in  earlier  planning  stages  to  involve 
leaders  of  these  other  groups  in  decision-making.  But  it 
was  a good  inter-Mennonite  exchange,  even  though  it  may 
have  appeared  a bit  unbalanced. 

Drescher:  What  Impressed  You  Most? 

Shantz:  I was  impressed  with  the  frankness  and  honesty 
with  which  the  speakers  dealt  with  the  Mennonite  Church’s 
efforts  in  evangelism  in  the  past.  I had  some  pessimistic 
attitudes  about  the  Mennonite  Church’s  approach  to  evan- 
gelism but  I came  away  from  Probe  72  with  a much  more 
positive  feeling.  I appreciated  the  personal  emphasis  on  each 
individual  identifying  his  gifts  and  asking,  “How  am  I bring- 
ing the  good  news  of  Christ  to  those  I meet?” 

Zehr:  Probe  72  demonstrated  that  Mennonites  are  inter- 
ested in  evangelism.  A caring  concern  for  the  whole  person 
was  communicated  at  Probe  72.  I believe  we  have  a signi- 
ficant contribution  to  make  at  this  point  in  history  to  the  to- 
tal of  Christendom.  Key  73  is  strategic  in  this  and  furnishes 
our  congregations  an  unusual  opportunity  to  make  a maximum 
contribution  in  our  respective  communities. 

Janzen:  The  freedom  of  the  Spirit  among  us  which  dis- 
solved the  barriers  of  our  organizational  lines.  The  variety 
of  witness  which  so  beautifully  expressed  the  gifts  of  the 
church  being  used.  The  import  of  a united  voice.  How  little 
our  differences  matter  among  us  when  we  major  on  our 
central  mission. 

Drescher:  In  Your  Mind,  Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here? 

Janzen:  We  took  seriously  the  question  what  we  would  do 
about  evangelism  in  our  home  community.  Our  congrega- 
tional team  was  given  the  Sunday  morning  service  on 
April  23  to  dialogue  and  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  Probe 
to  us  as  a congregation.  One  brother  in  attendance 
committed  himself  to  a ministry  among  young  adults  in  our 
community.  We  had  a commissioning  service  for  him  on 
Sunday,  April  30.  Another  brother  volunteered  to  the  pastor 
to  serve  as  a training  leader  in  the  congregation,  for  per- 
sonal witnessing.  Another  couple  is  giving  a period  of  volun- 
tary service  full  time  to  serve  in  the  congregational  com- 
munity in  visitation  evangelism. 

God’s  Spirit  is  working  among  us  to  free  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  brotherhood.  In  this  context  the  pastor’s  role 


takes  on  a whole  new  dimension.  I praise  God  for  being 
part  of  the  team  to  minister  in  the  body. 

Shantz:  For  me.  Probe  72  meant  taking  inventory  of  my 
past  attitudes  and  performance  in  the  area  of  Christian  out- 
reach. Probe  72  offered  many  valuable  resources  which 
could  be  taken  back  to  the  local  congregation  and  used  to 
generate  a new  zeal  in  evangelism.  I have  suggested  in  my 
local  congregation  that  the  book  Probe  could  be  used  as  a 
launching  pad  for  new  efforts  in  evangelism.  I am  hoping 
that  this  will  help  us  rise  from  our  complacency  and  act 
upon  many  questions  such  as:  1.  Is  our  church  warm  and 
appealing  to  others?  2.  Do  our  members  really  believe  that 
Christ  can  change  lives?  3.  Why  have  we  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  reaching  the  poor  and  others  who  are  culturally 
different  from  us? 

Zehr:  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  see  us  move  into  the 
Key  73  emphasis  on  “Calling  Our  Continent  to  Christ”  with 
vigor.  I believe  Probe  72  will  contribute  greatly  toward  this. 
If  participants  from  our  various  congregations  and  com- 
munities could  get  together  now  and  check  with  each 
other  on  how  we  are  progressing  with  the  implementation  of 
our  commitments  made  in  Minneapolis,  it  would  greatly  help 
all  of  us  in  our  faithfulness.  Members  of  our  home  churches 
ought  to  discuss  with  Probe  72  attendants  what  might 
now  be  done  in  our  local  communities.  The  small-group 
discussion  process  of  Probe  72  could  well  be  used  in  our 
congregational  life  and  would  better  equip  us  to  witness  and 
share  faith  with  our  neighbors  and  friends.  ^ 

Father's  Day  Reminiscence 

Real  fathers  give 

Forgive 

Love 

and  chastise. 

Through  them  we  get  a glimpse  of  our 

Heavenly  Father. 

Children  are  blessed — 

Forgiven 

Live 

and  learn 

And  cherish  this  dedicated  life 

Long  after  it’s  gone. 

Because  I’ve  experienced  this 

I should  Jcnow! 

— Ruth  M.  Lefever 
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What  to  Do  When  I Think 
About  the  Return  of  the  Lord 

By  Lester  T.  Hershey 


When  I was  visiting  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  recently,  a Hon- 
duran pastor  told  the  following  incident.  A man  was  traveling 
in  his  car  when  a man  along  the  road  motioned  for  him  to 
stop  to  give  him  a ride.  The  car  stopped  and  the  man  got 
in.  As  the  two  traveled  along  the  other  asked  the  driver  if 
he  believed  in  Christ.  “Yes,  sir,  1 believe  that  Jesus  is  my 
Savior  and  Lord,”  answered  the  driver.  “Then,”  said  the 
passenger,  “preach  Christ  for  He  is  coming  back  to  earth 
soon.”  The  driver  turned  his  head  to  look  at  the  passenger, 
but  to  his  surprise  there  was  no  one  there  at  his  side.  . . . 
The  one  who  told  this  story  said  that  a similar  incident  had 
occurred  in  three  North  American  states.  Then  a week  be- 
fore this  Honduran  pastor  left  for  Bogota  he  answered  a 
knock  on  his  door  to  find  a taxi  driver  standing  there,  looking 
somewhat  frightened  and  concerned.  He  asked  the  pastor, 
“Are  you  the  pastor  of  this  church?”  He  said  he  was  and 
then  the  ‘axi  driver  proceeded  to  tell  him  that  just  a few 
hours  before  he  had  given  a passenger  a ride  and  the  pas- 
senger asked  him  if  he  was  a Christian.  Upon  noticing  the 
doubt  with  which  the  taxi  driver  answered,  the  passenger 
said,  “Christ  is  coming  soon,  prepare  yourself!”  “Then,”  said 
the  taxi  driver,  “I  looked  in  my  rear  view  mirror  to  see  who 
this  man  was  that  was  speaking  to  me  and  I didn’t  see  any- 
one. He  had  disappeared!”  Does  it  frighten  you  to  hear  such 
things?  The  Sunday  after  I returned  from  Bogota  I heard  a 
minister  tell  a very  similar  incident  that  happened  in  Puerto 
Rico.  What  should  we  think  about  these  strange  events? 

Christ  Will  Return  One  Day 

The  Bible  tells  us  the  story  of  a rich  man  who  left  his 
property  in  hands  of  a number  of  men.  As  harvest  time  ap- 
proached he  sent  some  representatives  to  collect  the  part  that 
was  coming  to  him.  But  the  workers  beat  up  one  represen- 
tative, killed  another,  and  stoned  a third  one.  After  these 
laborers  had  killed  the  very  heir  of  the  property.,  the  owner 
arrived. 

What  should  he  do  with  these  wicked  laborers?  The 
Scripture  answers  the  question  with  these  words,  “He  will 
certainly  kill  those  evil  men”  (Mt.  21:41).°  Just  as  the  Lord 
in  this  story,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  our  Redeemer  will 
come  back  to  earth  again.  The  Bible  says  so.  “For  this  rea- 
son, then,  you  also  must  be  always  ready,  because  the  Son 
of  Man  will  come  at  an  hour  when  you  are  not  expecting 
him”  (Mt.  24:44).  Many  will  not  be  ready  for  His  return  and 
they  should  be,  for  the  Word  of  God  is  being  preached  by 
many,  but  unbelief  has  blinded  their  eyes  and  made  them 
deaf  to  all  warning. 

Christ  Has  Commanded  That  We  Prepare 

Christ  commands  us  to  be  prepared  because  we  do  not 


know  the  day  or  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come. 
Matthew  25:13.  The  Bible  tells  about  another  man  who  when 
he  returned  to  his  house  found  that  his  servant  had  not  ful- 
filled his  orders,  because  he  thought  that  his  boss  would  not 
be  returning  yet,  and  he  had  been  mistreating  the  other 
servants  and  was  eating  and  drinking  with  the  drunkards. 
Matthew  24:49.  His  employer  found  him  unprepared  and  this 
is  the  condition  of  many  today.  What  is  your  situation,  friend? 
. . . Are  you  ready  and  awaiting  His  return?  I trust  your 
attitude  is  not  like  that  of  some  that  the  Bible  mentions  who 
sarcastically  asked,  “He  promised  to  come,  didn’t  he?  Where 
is  he?  Our  fathers  have  already  died,  but  everything  is  still 
the  same  as  it  was  since  the  creation  of  the  world!”  (2  Peter 
3:4).  Certainly  we  wouldn’t  say  it  in  the  same  way  today  for 
there  have  been  lots  of  changes.  The  Bible  says  that  when 
Christ  comes  no  one  w ill  have  time  to  get  ready  for  that 
change.  The  atheist  will  not  have  time  to  believe  in  Christ. 
The  sensual  man  will  not  have  time  to  confess  his  sensual- 
ness. There  will  be  no  time  for  repentance  or  confession  of 
sins.  It  will  be  too  late.  Because  His  coming  will  be  “as 
quickly  as  the  blinking  of  an  eye”  (1  Cor.  15:52). 

What  to  Do  in  the  Light  of  This 

What  shall  we  do  then  as  we  think  about  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  Lord  w ill  return?  I would  like  to  suggest  four 
things? 

Believe  and  do  not  doubt  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  coming 
back  to  earth.  Evidences  point  to  the  fact  that  we  are  near- 
ing the  end,  such  as  those  incidents  I told  you  about  at  the 
beginning.  More  frightening  and  exciting  things  will  happen 

yet. 

Repent  of  your  sins  and  confess  them  to  God  right  now. 

Now  is  the  moment  to  do  it  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
joy  of  living  free  from  the  burdens  and  the  guilt  of  sin. 

Accept  Jesus  as  your  only  Redeemer  and  resolve  to 
serve  Him  the  rest  of  your  life,  helping  others  to  realize 
that  salvation  is  in  Jesus  alone.  In  your  work,  in  your  home, 
in  the  community  in  which  you  live  wherever  you  are,  con- 
fess your  faith  in  Christ  and  insist  that  others  do  so  as  well. 

And  for  the  rest  of  your  life  glorify  God  in  all  you  do 
and  think.  Don’t  doubt  it,  my  friend.  Jesus  Christ  will  return 
to  earth  shortly.  Everything  points  to  this  fact.  Prepare  your- 
self for  this  glorious  event. 


"Scripture  quotations  are  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
from  Today’s  English  Version,  Good  News  for  Modern  Man,  © American  Bible  So- 
ciety 1966,  1971 
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Editorial 


If  You  Are  Interested  in  Glossolalia 


John  P.  Kildahl,  in  The  Psychology  of  Speaking  in 
Tongues , published  by  Harper  and  Row,  presents  the  most 
intensive  firsthand  study  of  the  subject  of  speaking  in 
tongues  so  far  undertaken.  The  study  was  sponsored  original- 
ly by  the  American  Lutheran  Church  and  later  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  author  traveled  from  coast  to  coast  listening  to 
tongue  speakers  describe  their  practice,  recorded  their  ut- 
terances, and  observed  their  groups.  Further,  he  conducted  in 
depth  interviews  with  tongue-speakers  over  a period  of  ten 
years.  Dr.  Kildahl  does  not  discuss  the  charismatic  movement. 

After  surveying  the  biblical  and  historical  background  of 
speaking  in  tongues,  Kildahl  comes  through  in  a very  open, 
objective  way  with  observations  which  we  do  well  to  look 
at  and  consider. 

From  his  study  the  author  says  that  it  is  clear  glossolalia 
helped  those  who  experienced  it  to  feel  better  than  pre- 
viously and  gave  them  a greater  sense  of  joy  and  uplift 
than  before.  “Depression  subsided,  worthlessness  diminished, 
and  a state  of  near-euphoria  developed.”  Persons  testified  to 
a greater  sense  of  power,  a stronger  sense  of  identity  and 
self-confidence  in  interpersonal  relations  than  they  expressed 
previously.  In  emotional  and  mental  health  tongue-speakers 
and  non-tongue-speakers  are  about  the  same. 

Further,  tongue-speakers  seemed  to  have  a clearer  pur- 
pose and  meaning  in  life  than  before  speaking  in  tongues. 
And  they  experienced  a deepening  of  life’s  spiritual  quality. 
Tongue-speakers  are  joyful  and  warm  in  one  another’s 
company  and  have  great  openness  and  care  deeply  for  one 
mother. 

Tongue-speakers  testify  that  they  are  less  frustrated, 
they  have  greater  patience  in  their  families  and  a deeper 
love  for  mankind  in  general  than  they  had  previously. 

Kildahl  also  points  out  that  it  became  clear  in  his  study 
that  tongue-speakers  are  dependent  on  a strong  leadership 
figure.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a need  “for  external 
guidance  from  some  trusted  authority”  and  “without  complete 
iubmission  to  the  leader,  speaking  in  tongues  was  not 
nitiated.”  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  differentiate  their  leader 
:rom  Jesus  and  a tongue-speaker  can  immediately  name  a 
eader  greatly  admired.  “The  glossolalia  styles  of  Bennett, 
Bredesen,  Christanson,  du  Plessis,  Mjornd,  and  Stone  are 
listinctive  enough  to  be  identified  by  observant  linguists  as 
heir  followers.”  Further,  when  a person  ceases  to  speak  in 
ongues  it  seems  to  be  linked  to  the  loss  of  confidence  in 
l particular  leader. 

Glossolalia  is  a learned  ability,  the  author  says,  and 


some  question  it  as  a gift  on  this  basis.  The  author  points 
to  the  similarity  between  what  happens  when  people  are 
induced  to  speak  in  tongues  and  the  process  of  hypnotism. 

The  author  observes  that  the  practice  is  for  tongue- 
speakers  to  band  together,  usually  in  highly  visible  groups. 
He  says  he  “noticed  that  church  conventions  often  become 
occasions  for  tongue-speakers  to  seek  each  other  out,  to 
set  up  ad  hoc  sessions.”  And  this  created  tension  and  ill- 
feeling  on  the  part  of  people. 

Further,  his  observation  say  that  tongue-speakers  show 
a preoccupation  in  this  special  endowment  and  become 
salesmen  of  the  experience  even  to  the  extent  of  moving 
persons’  mouths  and  telling  them  what  to  say.  They  be- 
come so  anxious  for  others  to  share  their  experience  that 
they  are  particularly  prone  to  feel  hostile  toward  and  sepa- 
rate from  those  who  do  not  see  it  their  way. 

Readers  of  the  book  will  be  struck  by  what  it  says  about 
personality  types  in  relating  to  tongues,  the  breakthrough 
of  glossolalia  today  in  a different  social  strata  than  earlier, 
and  the  relation  of  anxiety  over  a life  crisis  to  the  ex- 
perience of  tongues. 

In  the  book  the  tongue-speaker  and  the  non-tongue- 
speaker  will  find  much  for  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion.  The  author  recognizes  that  the  tongue-speaker 
will  hesitate  to  accept  his  research  because  he  himself  does 
not  speak  in  tongues. 

He  quotes  one  who  wrote:  “A  person  who  does  not  speak 
in  tongues  can  no  more  explain  what  glossolalia  means  than 
an  unconverted  person  can  analyze  what  takes  place  in  a 
true  conversion  to  Christ.” 

Tongue-speakers  cannot  claim  integrity  without  being  will- 
ing to  look  at  what  is  said  on  these  pages  just  as  non- 
tongue-speakers  cannot  claim  integrity  without  reading  what 
glossolalia  writers  are  saying. 

One  of  the  sad  things  about  most  books  by  tongue- 
speakers  is  the  assumption,  even  the  assurance,  that  it  will 
be  divisive.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  unite. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  congregation  needs  to  be  divided  over 
the  experience  of  tongues  on  the  part  of  members  if  the 
Scripture  is  followed.  This  will  mean  that  sharp  judgments 
should  not  be  made  by  either  side.  There  must  be  Christian 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  both  because  it  is  clear  that  the 
Scripture  does  not  make  tongues  a test  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  just  as  it  is  clear  in  saying,  “Forbid  not  to  speak 
in  tongues.” 

Don’t  respond  to  the  editorial  until  you  have  read  all  the 
book.  — D. 
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Consider  with  Me 

Learning  to  Be  White 
and  Christian 

By  Phyllis  Pellman  Good 

It’s  true.  I haven’t  been  to  the 
Mennonite  church  here  in  New 
York  City  for  many  Sundays. 

That’s  a confession.  It’s  also  been 
a decision.  I’m  neither  bitter  nor 
disgruntled.  But  I am  white.  And 
that’s  what  started  all  of  this. 

That’s  what  made  me  begin  to 
feel  uncomfortable  those  Sundays 
at  10:45  a.m.  when  I left  the 
subway  to  walk  the  seven  blocks 
to  the  little  Mennonite  stronghold, 
set  in  a Black-Spanish  ghetto. 

There  had  been  a nagging  going  on  inside  of  me  which  I 
finally  decided  to  consider  one  Sunday  morning  en  route  to 
the  church  door.  It  had  been  there  for  a while,  the  nagging, 
you  understand,  but  I hadn’t  before  stopped  to  distinguish 
it  from  just  the  old  boring  fear  of  being  mugged  or  fol- 
lowed. When  I did  at  last  give  it  a thought,  I found  it 
was  a different  worry,  but  a menacing  one,  to  be  sure.  It 
was  more  like  a creeping  sense  of  being  an  invader  in  a 
community  not  my  own,  a feeling  that  I didn  t quite  belong 
here.  (And  not  for  the  old  reasons  about  being  surrounded 
by  sin  or  feeling  out  of  place  as  a Christian  in  the  middle 
of  a lot  of  evil.) 

Until  all  of  a sudden  I knew — I was  a “whitey.”  It 
was  sorta  shocking.  But  I suddenly  knew  what  I was,  and 
no  one  had  even  accused  me  of  it.  Not  verbally,  that  is. 
You  see,  I excused  myself  from  the  Black  Panthers 
epithets  and  the  welfare  mothers’  complaints.  Me  — a 
white  fat  cat?  Never.  Me  — a calloused  landlord?  Of  course 
not.  But  I felt  I was  a whitey,  nonetheless.  So  the 
knowledge  must  have  been  born  out  of  those  angry  eyes 
in  dark  faces  that  followed  me  up  and  down  the  street, 
Sunday  mornings,  the  turning  away  when  I passed. 

But  not  all  the  accusing  eyes  were  on  the  street,  I dis- 
covered. Those  inside  the  church  turned  toward  me  as  I 
took  my  seat,  that  morning.  Eyes  set  in  black  and  Spanish 
faces.  Dark  faces  here  in  a minority  to  the  white  faces. 
White  faces  — relaxed,  happily  in  charge,  leading  the  dark 
faces  in  singing  German  hymns  in  the  middle  of  the  black- 
Puerto  Rican  ghetto;  a white  face  preaching  to  the  black 
ones,  asking  them  to  believe  in  our  Jesus  — and  our 

Phyllis  Pellman  Good  is  completing  her  MA  in  English  at  New  York  University. 
She,  with  her  husband,  Merle,  is  associate  producer  of  Good  Enterprises,  Ltd. 

Richard  A.  Showalter  is  assistant  to  the  president  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


ways.  Asking  them  to  please  use  the  Spanish  songbooks  in 
the  evening  services.  Asking  them  to  keep  their  struggle 
for  racial  identity  out  of  church.  Asking  them  to  believe  in 
Jesus,  who  as  far  as  they  could  tell,  gives  power  only  to 
white  faces. 

And  when  the  service  ended,  many  of  the  white  faces 
drove  back  to  their  homes  in  other  safer  parts  of  the  city; 
the  dark  faces  stayed  in  the  ghetto,  at  home.  (Those  whites 
who  have  taken  apartments  in  the  ghetto  seem  brave,  but 
I wonder  if  they  won’t  always  be  foreigners  there.) 

I was  dizzy.  I was  sick  and  sorry.  But  I am  still  white. 
And  I am  still  guilty.  Because  I cannot  deny  that  it  was 
my  people  and  often  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  who 
misused  the  black  and  Spanish  people.  I am  afraid  we  white 
Mennonites  have  not  always  been  careful  enough.  Careful 
to  share  out  or  give  up  the  power  we’ve  held  in  individual 
congregations;  or  to  respect  a minority  culture,  like  our  own 
German  one,  as  a beautiful  and  valid  way  to  live. 

We  have  demanded  too  much  of  our  minority  church 
brothers.  Too  often  we  have  asked  them  to  sacrifice  their 
culture  for  a “neutral”  one  — which  usually  turns  out  to 
be  our  own  white  American  one.  Maybe  two  or  three 
cultures  cannot  coexist  without  one  hopelessly  dominating 
the  others.  At  least  we  whites  have  long  enough  had  our 
way  in  the  ghetto  churches.  And  it  may  be  time  for  the 
whites  to  leave,  to  let  the  people  whose  neighborhood  it 
is,  be  in  charge. 

Certainly  God  can  do  his  work  without  white  helpers. 

The  Worst  Kind  of  Materialism 

By  Richard  A.  Showalter 

I used  to  think  that  greed  for 
possessions  is  the  worst  kind  of 
materialism.  I knew,  as  my  father 
would  have  put  it,  that  a man 
with  a nickel  can  be  just  as 
materialistic  as  a man  working  on 
his  second  million.  But  I also 
knew  that  people  who  love  “things” 
tend  almost  inevitably  to  surround 
themselves  with  those  things  until, 
nearsightedly,  they  find  it  in- 
credibly difficult  to  see  beyond  the 
next  new  “thing”  in  which  their 
life  finds  investment. 

Swaddled  in  North  American  affluence,  we  find  this  to  be 
among  our  most  persistent  sins.  Our  developing  international 
consciousness  is  paralleled  by  our  growing  sense  of  guilt  in 
relation  to  those  parts  of  the  world  from  which  we  siphon 
resources  to  underwrite  our  luxury. 

Such  are  the  personal  and  social  effects  of  greed  for  pos- 
sessions. Such  is  the  sin  of  materialism  which  we  have 
prophetically  decried  from  our  pulpits,  from  our  living  room 
sofas,  and  perhaps  on  occasion  with  cheerful  gluttony  hon- 
our dinner  tables.  God  help  us. 


Phyllis  Pellman  Good 


Richard  A.  Showalter 
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But  I wonder  if  this  is  indeed  the  worst  sort  of  materialism. 
I am  beginning  to  think  not. 

More  sinister  (and  just  maybe  more  serious)  is  the  form 
of  “intellectual  materialism”  which  denies  spiritual  reality  by 
ignoring  it.  Few  Christians  challenge  openly  the  spiritual 
realities  which  underlie  biblical  faith,  but  many  of  us  ignore 
those  realities  expertly.  The  whole  direction  of  Western 
intellectual  culture  for  at  least  two  hundred  years  has 
been  away  from  a religious  understanding  of  the  universe  and 
toward  a secular;  the  Christian  church  is  not  immune  to  that 
culture  — certainly  not  among  its  educated  members. 

To  put  it  another  way,  “materialism”  for  the  Christian 
is  any  orientation  to  life  which  gives  material  reality  priority 
over  spiritual  reality.  Or  it  is  any  attempt  to  separate  the 
material  from  the  spiritual,  thus  giving  the  material  order  its 
own  autonomy. 

Thus,  materialism  is  prayerlessness,  the  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  the  sanctifying  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  to  live  a life  oriented  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  these 
are  understood  spiritually. 

— It  is  present  when  an  East  African  missionary  is  greeted 

by  mild  shock  when  he  professes  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  demons. 

— It  is  present  when  prayer  is  practiced  mainly  as  a pub- 

lic rite  before  meals  and  after  the  Scripture  reading  on 
Sunday  morning. 

— It  is  present  when  the  practice  of  fasting  is  thought  to 

be  a curious  notion  of  the  second-century  Christians. 

If  this  be  true,  materialism  is  not  only  the  sin  of  the 
farmer  or  businessman  who  builds  bigger  barns  in  greed, 
but  it  is  also  the  sin  of  the  social  activist  or  college  pro- 
fessor who  does  not  pray. 

Individualism  and 
Institutionalism 

By  H.  S.  Bender 

Two  dangers  threaten  the  full  development  of  the  poten- 
tial of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  and  its  right  expression 
in  the  life  of  the  church.  The  one  is  individualism,  the 
other,  institutionalism. 

Individualism  is  the  overgrowth  and  perversion  of  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  importance  which  results 
in  withdrawal  from  the  common  life,  going  one’s  own  way, 
refusal  to  receive  the  admonition  and  counsel  of  the  brother 
or  the  brotherhood,  insistence  upon  one’s  own  rightness, 
disinclination  to  sharing.  In  its  full  growth  such  individual- 
ism breaks  the  bonds  of  the  common  life.  It  turns  the  right- 
ful and  needed  sense  of  individual  responsibility  before  God, 
md  the  need  for  a personal  experience  of  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  into  the  corrupted  spirit  of  self-exaltation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  a faulty  church 
Dolity  and  organizational  structure  which  excludes  the  in- 
dividual from  sharing  responsibility  in  the  common  life  and 
elegates  the  direction  and  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the 


church  to  a few,  whether  in  the  local  congregation  or  in 
the  larger  relationships  of  the  church,  is  bound  to  have  the 
effect  not  only  of  encouraging  the  passivity  of  the  individual 
but  of  a loss  of  interest  in  and  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  brother  and  of  the  church  as  a whole. 
The  result  is  a breakdown  in  fellowship  and  a denial  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  church. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  need  for  representative  organiza- 
tion and  structure  if  there  is  to  be  any  real  participation  of 
local  elements  in  the  larger  life  of  the  church,  or  a division 
of  labor  if  there  is  to  be  cooperation,  or  the  need  for  in- 
stitutions for  specialized  functions.  It  is  only  to  say  that  the 
structure  must  be  so  planned  and  the  organization  and 
institution  so  operated  that  the  total  membership  is  involved 
and  can  give  and  receive  counsel  in  all  things,  directly  or 
indirectly.  Responsibility  requires  involvement,  and  involve- 
ment requires  channels.  Leadership  is  essential,  but  it 
must  operate  in  such  a way  as  to  maintain  the  participa- 
tion of  the  total  brotherhood  in  the  total  life  of  the  church. 
The  starting  point  for  this  is  a vital  and  warm  spiritual 
fellowship  and  participation  in  the  local  brotherhood. 

Church  to  Industrial  Areas 

By  Mary  M.  Good 

The  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  India  began  in 
1899  in  the  wake  of  the  terrible  famine  in  1898.  Famine 
orphans  became  the  first  ordained  ministers.  The  first 
church  was  Sundarganj  in  Dhamtari  in  1900.  Then  followed 
Balodgahan  in  1906;  Sankra  in  1911,  Medical  Station  (Ba- 
thena)  in  1914,  Ghatula  in  1916,  Mohadi  in  1922,  Shanti- 
pur  (Leper  Home)  in  1924,  Dondi  in  1934,  Durg  in  1941. 
In  1940  the  first  of  the  missionaries  from  Dhamtari  went  to 
Bihar,  a two-day  journey  by  train  where  they  began  work 
and  established  churches.  This  series  has  to  do  only  with 
the  work  in  the  Dhamtari  area. 

As  the  churches  have  grown  the  need  for  employment 
has  also  grown.  In  Dhamtari  this  is  found  in  the  schools  and 
hospital  but  many  families  from  Balodgahan  and  the  other 
churches  have  moved  into  the  industrial  areas.  It  is  in  these 
places  that  new  churches  are  to  be  planted. 


Beware  of  the  Rich 

Listen,  my  dear  brothers!  God  chose  the  poor 
people  of  this  world  to  be  rich  in  faith  and  to  pos- 
sess the  Kingdom  which  he  promised  to  those  who 
love  him.  But  you  dishonor  the  poor!  Who  are  the 
ones  who  oppress  you  and  drag  you  before  the 
judges?  The  rich!  They  are  the  ones  who  speak 
evil  of  that  good  name  which  has  been  given  to 
you.  — James  2:5-7. 

From  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  (TEV)  Copyright  © by  American 
Bible  Society,  1966,  1971.  Used  by  permission. 
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Funds  Misused  by  Nonchurch  Mission 

By  Ruth  Unrau 


While  we  were  visiting  our  General  Conference  mission 
families  on  the  plains,  we  were  reminded  again  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  church  member  at  home  who  wants  to  give  his 
money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Next  door  to  one  of  our  mission  stations  is  a children’s 
home.  You  can  see  advertisements  for  this  home  in  a num- 
ber of  reputable  magazines,  and  they  sound  like  many  others 
that  ask  the  reader  to  adopt  an  orphan,  to  become  foster 
parents. 

“Give  $5.00  a month  so  that  a sick,  hungry,  and  deprived 
child  can  have  nourishing  food  and  a chance  to  know  what  a 
Christian  home  is  like,”  this  one  reads. 

But  this  is  what  our  missionaries  see  and  hear  about  this 
particular  “Christian”  children’s  home: 

The  children  come  to  their  door  to  beg,  at  times.  Their 
clothes  are  usually  ragged.  When  the  night  watchman  scared 
away  some  thieves  from  the  mission  orange  trees,  I heard 
the  missionary  wife  say,  “If  they  were  children  from  the 

Home,  I wouldn’t  begrudge  them.  Goodness 

knows,  they  need  the  food.” 

The  Indian  workers  at  the  home  have  told  our  friends 
that  they  have  not  been  paid  for  several  months. 

When  an  investigator  from  a charitable  agency  in  England 
came  to  look  at  the  home,  at  the  request  of  the  director, 
the  agency  refused  the  proposed  grant.  (However,  as  an 
afterthought,  the  English  agency  accepted  an  invitation  to 
look  over  the  General  Conference  work  next  door.  The  re- 
sult was  a good  contribution  for  agricultural  work  on  the 
mission  property. ) 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  local  director  of  the  children’s  home 
is  unscrupulous.  When  the  U.S.  sponsor  of  the  home  came 
through  on  a preaching  mission,  all  the  children  got  new 
clothes  and  made  a good  impression,  so  there  must  have 
been  money  available.  A sign  was  painted  on  the  building 
naming  it  in  honor  of  the  sponsor.  Perhaps  it  is  unkind  to 
add  that  the  director’s  second  wife,  a reputable  Indian  doc- 
tor, has  left  him. 

Rumor  also  says  that  the  director  goes  into  the  villages 
and  takes  children  from  their  parents  so  that  he  can  increase 
his  census  figures  which  are  used  for  promotion.  Some  of 
these  children  have  run  away  to  go  back  home. 

When  MCC  asked  for  a financial  statement  from  the  office 
of  this  organization,  they  got  the  reply  that  these  people 
were  doing  the  Lord’s  work  and  did  not  have  time  for  such 
nonsense  as  financial  reports. 

What  do  all  these  facts  and  rumors  and  implications  mean 
to  us  who  want  to  give  our  mission  money  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good?  I think  it  means  that  we  should  ask  our- 

Ruth  Unrau  is  a teacher  at  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  India,  with 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Her  article  reprinted  by  permission  of 
The  Mennonite,  concerns  the  work  of  an  independent  children  s home  in  India. 


selves  whether  we  know,  when  we  give  money,  that  it  will 
be  used  for  what  we  intend  for  it  to  be  used.  Does  the  $5.00 
or  $10.00  a month  that  one  gives  to  this  children’s  home 
get  to  the  child?  How  do  you  know? 

Mennonites  are  giving  to  this  organization.  They  are 
caught  by  the  appealing  advertisement.  They  might  even 
think  that  it  is  our  own  project. 

What  can  be  said  for  our  own  mission  work  in  India?  Are 
our  missionaries  making  the  best  use  of  their  budgets?  My 
husband  and  I spent  two  months  with  them  a few  years  ago 
auditing  five  sets  of  books.  We  were  convinced  that  the 
money  was  being  well  spent  and  accounted  for,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  those  keeping  books  started  out  as  in- 
experienced bookkeepers.  Missionaries  are  expected  to  make 
up  their  own  cash  discrepancies.  We  were  impressed  with 
the  dedication  of  our  workers,  with  never  a feeling  that 
someone  was  serving  himself  rather  than  the  cause  of  Christ. 
The  books  are  now  audited  by  outside  professional  auditors. 

There  are  reputable  foster-parent  agencies,  and  of  course, 
they  are  not  all  under  the  General  Conference  or  MCC  um- 
brella. Should  we  spread  our  contributions  over  these  other 
worthy  causes? 

We  Mennonites  have  channels  for  giving.  Qualified  people 
have  identified  the  needs  in  the  countries  where  we  have 
projects.  We  elect  people  whom  we  trust  to  determine  how 
the  mission  dollar  should  best  be  spent,  and  we  send  people 
who  are  committed  to  take  the  gospel  of  Christ  with  them 
when  they  go  to  serve. 

If  all  of  us  worked  together  on  one  program,  that  program 
could  be  strengthened.  If  all  the  money  spent  by  Menno- 
nites on  doubtful  causes  outside  our  church  were  put  into  the 
conference  and  MCC  programs,  the  budget  could  be  met  with- 
out pressure  from  money-raising  campaigns. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

A Jewess  heard  a priest  denouncing  the  Jews  vehemently 
from  the  pulpit  one  day  so  she  went  to  see  him  afterward; 
to  complain.  He  was  most  apologetic  and  assured  her  thal 
he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  hurting  her  for  all  the 
world.  “How  was  I to  know  there  was  a Jew  in  the  audience? 
he  asked.  To  which  she  replied,  “There  was  one  on  the 
cross  right  above  you,  you  know.” 

o o o 

A small  boy  leading  a donkey  passed  by  an  army  camp 
and  a soldier  wanted  to  have  some  fun  with  the  lad. 
“Why  are  you  holding  your  brother  so  tight? 

“So’s  he  won’t  join  the  army,”  the  boy  replied. 

o o o 

Think  how  happy  you  would  be  if  you  lost  everything  yoi 
have  right  now  — then  got  it  back  again. 
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Congregations 


caring  fellowship. 


Persons  are  attracted  to  a caring  church. 
Your  church?  We  in  Home  Missions 
recognize  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  you.  People  want  in  on  love. 


Home  Missions  • Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  • Elkhart,  Indiana 


Items  and  Comments 


The  leadership  of  the  U.S.  was  called 
upon  by  the  United  Methodist  Church’s 
General  Conference  to  “confess  that  the 
nation’s  conduct  of  the  Indochina  war  is  a 
‘crime  against  humanity.’  ” 

A majority  of  the  delegates  also  voiced 
their  “own  continuing  complicity  in  this 
violence  and  death”  and  asked  for  God’s 
forgiveness. 

The  searingly  critical  statement  passed 
after  the  conference  defeated  by  71  votes 
— 334-405  — an  attempt  to  substitute 
a much  milder  minority  statement  for  one 
proposed  by  the  majority  of  a legislative 
committee. 

# « « 

Being  a Seventh-day  Adventist  doesn  t 
guarantee  one  a longer-than-average  life- 
span, but  it  seems  to  work  out  that  way, 
a 10-year  study  of  California  Adventists 
indicates. 

The  1,750,000  members  of  the  denomina- 
tion rarely  drink  or  smoke,  use  coffee  and 
tea  sparingly,  eat  much  less  meat  than 
the  national  average,  exercise  regularly, 
and  avoid  overweight,  according  to  Dr. 
Richard  T.  Walden,  of  Loma  Linda  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  who  conducted 
the  study. 

While  Adventists  generally  die  of  the 
same  diseases  other  Americans  do,  male 
Adventists  live  an  additional  six  years  on 
the  average  and  women  about  five  years 
longer  than  their  fellow  Americans,  he 
said,  adding  that  a 35-year-old  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  man  has  an  average  life  ex- 
pectancy of  76  years,  while  the  average 
non-Adventist  American  of  the  same  age 
can  expect  to  live  70  years. 


David  Brinkley,  NBC  commentator, 
quoted  in  TV  Guide  — We  reach  a lot  of 
people  who  don’t  really  understand  what 
news  is.  They  don’t  understand  what  jour- 
nalism is.  They  don’t  understand  what  a 
reporter  is.  They  have  the  idea  that  when 
we  put  something  on  the  air,  it  means  we 
like  it.  It  means  we  advocate  it,  support  it, 
believe  in  it.  They  simply  don’t  understand 
that  our  job  is  to  tell  what  happened, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

In  all  these  attacks  on  the  news  media, 
there’s  one  fact  that  tends  to  be  forgotten. 
And  that  is  that  in  numerous  countries  in 
the  world  the  politicians  have  seized  power 
and  muzzled  the  press.  But  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  the  press  has 
seized  power  and  muzzled  the  politicians. 
So  if  people  are  concerned  about  dangers 


to  their  liberties,  they  ought  to  know  where 
these  dangers  come  from  and  they  do  not 
come  from  the  press. 

o o © 

A pastor  has  influenced  Western  Airlines 
to  change  its  advertising  on  “champagne 
flights.” 

The  Rev.  Bill  H.  Lewis  of  Temple  Bap- 
tist Church  was  concerned  about  Western’s 
statement  that  the  airline  “serves  cocktails 
to  all  passengers.”  So  he  decided  to  write 
the  company. 

Western’s  first  reply  disturbed  him  even 
more.  Its  director  of  consumer  affairs 
stated  that  “champagne  is  traditionally 
associated  with  elegance  and  the  finer 
things.” 

In  his  first  letter  to  the  airlines,  Mr. 
Lewis  stated:  “I  have  ridden  Western  many 
times  and  not  once  have  you  ever  served 
a cocktail  to  me.  There  are  many  like  me 
who  never  drink  alcoholic  beverages  and 
to  think  that  the  public  believes  that  you 
serve  these  beverages  to  everyone  is  an 
insult  to  the  gross  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation.” 

o o o 

The  United  Methodist  General  Confer- 
ence called  upon  U.S.  corporations  “deeply 
involved  in  providing  the  basic  weapons 
and  systems  of  the  automated  air  war” 
in  Indochina  to  “cease  and  desist. 

Sponsors  of  the  measure  were,  however, 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  specifically  name 
four  companies  said  to  play  central  and 
essential  roles”  in  providing  antipersonnel 
bombs,  computers,  and  delivery  systems  for 
air  strikes. 

An  amendment  to  delete  the  names  of 
Honeywell,  General  Electric,  International 
Telephone  & Telegraph,  and  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  was  approved  by  a vote  of 
558  to  395  at  the  quadrennial  meeting. 

o • • 

David  McReynolds  comments  on  the  air 
war:  “Most  people  I’ve  talked  with  do  not 
understand  what  the  air  war  is.  They  con- 
ceive of  it  in  World  War  II  terms — a lot 
of  planes  dropping  a lot  of  high  explosives. 
It  is  that,  but  it  is  also  horribly  more  than 
that.  The  Indochinese  air  war  involves 
weapons  of  great  sophistication,  designed  to 
wipe  out  all  human  life  over  a wide  area. 
One  weapon  is  the  bomb  which  opens  as  it 
falls,  spilling  out  hundreds  of  steel  balls  the 
size  of  grapefruit.  Each  of  these  balls  in 
turn  has  an  explosive  charge  inside  and 
contains  hundreds  of  steel  pellets.  When  the 


balls  hit,  they  explode,  spraying  out  steel 
pellets  which  lack  the  velocity  to  penetrate 
wood  or  steel  or  concrete  — but  easily 
penetrate  flesh.  A bullet  follows  a straight 
path  through  the  body  but  the  pellets  have 
a random  trajectory,  causing  greater  harm 
and  — if  they  remain  in  the  body  — making 
it  difficult  to  locate  them  for  removal.  Re- 
cently, as  an  improvement,  the  pellets  are 
made  of  plastic,  which  do  not  show  up  on 
x-rays,  meaning  that  Vietnamese  doctors 
have  no  way  of  locating  and  removing  them. 
We  also  drop  “fleshete”  bombs.  The  fleshete 
is  like  a tiny  steel  arrow,  or  a nail  which 
has  small  fins  instead  of  a head.  (They  can 
actually  be  used,  just  like  nails,  in  construc- 
tion.) When  the  fleshete  hits  the  body  it 
tumbles,  leaving  a wound  similar  to  that  of 
the  dumdum  bullets  that  fragment  on  con- 
tact. The  “mother  bomb”  explodes  in  air, 
sending  tens  of  thousands  of  fleshetes  hur- 
tling down  like  a literal  hail  of  death.  And 
we  have  what  can  be  called  “foot  bombs 
— tiny  little  packets  of  cloth,  the  size  and 
shape  of  a matchbook,  which  are  scattered 
by  the  millions  and  which  explode  when 
stepped  on.  They  are  not  fatal  — they  just 
rip  off  your  foot. 

0 0 9 

Since  Nixon  took  office,  and  as  more 
troops  have  been  withdrawn,  over  three 
million  tons  of  bombs  (by  Pentagon  esti- 
mate) have  been  dropped  on  Indochina. 
This  is  more  than  the  total  American  bomb- 
ing in  all  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  Nixon  has  dropped  more  tons  of  bombs 
on  Indochina  in  three  years  of  “winding 
down  the  war”  than  Johnson  did  in  five 
years  of  escalation.  Nixon  has  dropped  a 
thousand  pounds  of  bombs  for  every  month 
in  office. 

o o o 

Officials  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.  (Southern)  have  asserted  that  the 
“death  and  destruction”  involved  in  ful- 
filling the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  outweigh  the  “mor- 
al claim”  of  the  pledge. 

The  denomination’s  Council  on  Church 
and  Society  and  Dr.  Ben  Lacy  Rose,  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly,  declared 
in  a joint  statement: 

“Mindful  as  we  are  of  our  government’s 
commitment  to  the  Saigon  regime,  we  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  our  govern- 
ment to  recognize  that  the  death  and  de- 
struction we  have  caused  in  fulfilling  that 
commitment  are  so  vast  that  the  moral  im- 
perative to  stop  the  killing  outweighs  the 
moral  claim  of  the  initial  pledge  itself.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Mission  Board  Considers  Resources 


"Estate  funds  and  bequests  have  been 
particularly  significant  for  our  Board  this 
past  year,”  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  secretary, 
commented  in  reviewing  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  finances.  The  review,  an  an- 
nual occasion  with  the  Board,  follows  the 
closing  of  the  Board’s  accounts  with  the 
completion  of  the  fiscal  year  on  Mar.  31. 

Samuel  Janzen,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Board 
president,  chaired  the  May  11  to  13  ses- 
sions, held  at  Board  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
During  the  sessions  the  Board  also  met  in 
conjoint  sessions  with  the  Personnel  Com- 
mittee and  Minority  Ministries  Council. 

Bennett  noted  that  the  Board  received 
nearly  $274,000  from  estates  and  matured 


annuities  during  the  1971-72  fiscal  year. 
During  the  past  year  the  Board  had  allo- 
cated $177,000  from  estate  funds  to  its 
various  programs. 

At  the  same  time  Bennett  noted  that 
contributions  designated  for  Bangladesh 
amounted  to  $237,000  during  the  year. 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  a com- 
missioner in  Bangladesh  investigating  possi- 
bilities for  enlarged  programming  there  in 
light  of  constituency  financial  response. 
Compassion  Fund  received  $98,800,  an  in- 
crease of  $26,000  over  the  previous  year. 

Board  Treasurer  David  C.  Leatherman 
noted  that  general  contributions  decreased 
from  the  previous  year  by  $83,000,  or  4.2 
percent.  Contributions  for  budgeted  program 


totaled  $1,909,000.  Total  budgeted  program 
costs,  up  3.5  percent,  totaled  $2,866,000. 
Leatherman  reported  that  as  a result  of 
the  decrease  in  contributions  the  Board  is 
carrying  over  a general  fund  deficit  balance 
of  $65,000  this  year. 

Reviewing  the  treasurer’s  report,  Board 
members  noted  some  unallocated  estate 
funds.  While  they  shared  staff  concern  over 
potential  financial  problems,  some  felt  that 
estate  fund  balances  ought  to  be  desig- 
nated or  allocated.  “Holding  sizable  estate 
fund  balances  to  hedge  against  the  future 
may  prevent  us  from  stepping  out  on 
faith,”  one  noted. 

Expecting  deficits  or  predicting  them  may 


actually  bring  deficits  to  pass,  others  agreed. 
Unanimously  the  Board  members  agreed  to 
show  their  faith  in  God  and  in  the  brother- 
hood’s generous  support  by  designating  or 
allocating  estate  funds.  Allocations  included 
$45,000  to  Minority  Ministries  Council  proj- 
ects (Compassion  Fund  projects). 

In  this  context  they  also  faced  broad 
budget  planning  for  1973-74  and  1974-75. 
For  the  current  year  they  reiterated  their 
request  for  $35  per  member  across  the 
brotherhood,  in  addition  to  Compassion 
Fund  contributions.  In  a halfday  session 
with  Minority  Ministries  Council  Execu- 
tive Committee,  they  explored  various  ways 
of  financing  Minority  Ministries  in  the  fu- 
ture without  any  final  decision. 


Hoping  to  learn  from  its  past  in  order 
to  give  direction  for  the  future,  the  Board 
asked  Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  for  overseas 
missions,  to  lead  a task  force  to  begin  work 
in  research  and  planning^’for  a Board  his- 
tory. They  approved  hiring  a person  to  be- 
gin collecting  data  for  the  study. 

After  hearing  a report  of  the  cross-cul- 
tural educational  work  carried  on  by  Lyn 
Hershey  under  the  leadership  of  a counsel 
and  reference  committee,  the  Board  ex- 
pressed appreciation  to  Lyn  for  the  work 
he  has  been  doing.  They  also  approved 
projected  plans  to  shift  the  focus  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  cross-cultural 
education  to  the  new  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  as  outlined  by  Ross  T. 
Bender,  secretary  of  that  Board,  and  H. 
Ernest  Bennett. 

Kenneth  J.  Weaver  of  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, the  Board’s  Mass  Communications 
Division,  reported  projected  plans  for  trans- 
ferring administrative  leadership  responsi- 
bility for  Spanish-language  programming  to 
a new  inter-Mennonite  agency  created  for 
this  purpose  in  Latin  America.  The  Board 
approved  that  planning  and  passed  imple- 
menting actions. 

Several  Health  and  Welfare  institutions 
are  programming  enlargements  with  the 
use  of  nonchurch  funds.  Greencroft  Villa, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  has  worked  out  the  purchase, 
on  a land  contract,  of  54  acres  adjoining 
its  property,  and  the  Board  approved  the 
planning  and  implementation  needed. 

Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.,  plans 
to  add  a nursing-ambulatory  wing  to  its 
central  facility.  Luke  Birky,  secretary  for 
health  and  welfare,  points  out  that  this 
addition  completes  the  original  master  plan 
for  the  central  facility.  This  addition  will 
contribute  to  more  efficient  operation.  Four 
additional  duplexes  (eight  apartments)  are 
also  planned. 

Construction  costs  of  the  27-bed  addition 
is  set  at  $270,000  and  the  duplexes  at 
$140,000.  Plans  for  financing  include  an 
annuity  gift  of  $25,000,  $65,000  to  be 
raised  in  the  community,  entrance  fees,  and 
borrowings. 

The  old  Mennonite  Hospital  building  at 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  since  the  new  La  Junta 
Medical  Center  has  been  built  is  available 
for  long-term  convalescent  care.  The  La 
Junta  Board  has  accumulated  a depreciation 
fund  for  remodeling  and  new  equipment. 
Cost  of  the  total  project  is  $400,000.  The 
Board  approved  a loan  of  $100,000  from 
mission  investments. 

Reviewing  its  programming  under  new 
church  structures,  the  Board  reiterated  its 
concern  for  the  congregation  and  its  own 
need  for  relating  to  congregations.  It  wants 
to  assist  and  support  congregations  in  their 
programming  and  to  challenge  them  to  sup- 
port Board  programs,  too.  On  recommenda- 
tion of  Ernest  Bennett  and  Boyd  Nelson, 
Board  members  decided  to  find  a person  to 
coordinate  congregational  relations. 


Board  members  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Minority  Ministries  Council  met  in  conjoint  session  during  meetings  held  in  Elkhart, 
Mar.  11  to  13.  Pictured  (left  to  right)  are  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  Samuel  Janzen,  Lupe  De  Leon, 
Jr.,  Dorsa  Mishler,  John  Ventura,  David  Mann,  Warner  Jackson,  Leamon  Sowell,  Herman  and 
Barbara  Douglas,  Ruperto  (Tito)  Cuedea,  Hubert  Brown,  Donald  Yoder,  Paul  Kraybill  (back 
to  camera),  and  Doris  Kramer.  Present  but  not  pictured:  John  I.  Smucker,  Lewis  Strite,  Gerald 
Good. 
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Japan  Mennonites  Hold 
Annual  Conference 

The  annual  spiritual  life  conference  of 
the  Hokkaido  (Japan)  Mennonite  churches, 
held  May  2 to  4,  was  an  event  attended 
by  young  and  old.  Situated  in  the  beauti- 
ful rural  Tokachi  Valley  near  Obihiro,  the 
retreat  was  held  in  a lovely  recreational 
center  with  reasonable  accommodations 
which  enabled  families  to  attend. 


Guest  speaker  Matsumoto  Takuo  Sensei  with 
some  of  the  youth  attending  the  conference. 


Guest  speaker  was  Matsumoto  Takuo 
Sensei.  This  dear  saint,  almost  84  years  old, 
is  a survivor  of  the  Hiroshima  atomic  bomb. 
He  was  miraculously  spared,  but  the  Meth- 
odist girls’  school,  of  which  he  was  princi- 
pal, was  destroyed  and  most  of  its  students 


and  teachers  were  killed.  He  recalls  these 
terrible  incidents  and  experiences  vividly 
but  does  not  dwell  on  them.  Even  though 
his  wife  lost  her  life  and  his  home  was 
destroyed  he  appears  to  have  no  malice 
nor  hate  toward  anyone,  but  praises  God 
continually  for  His  grace  and  mercy. 

His  messages  from  Philippians  were  of 
an  inspirational  and  devotional  nature  and 
joy.  Rejoicing  and  encouragement  to  live 
Christ  were  repeated  themes  of  his  mes- 
sages. Throughout  this  conference  one  was 
impressed  that  he  was  listening  to  one 
whose  attitude  and  "manner  of  life  was 
worthy  of  the  gospel.” 

The  program  was  planned  to  include  chil- 
dren’s meetings  and  time  for  fellowship 
and  sharing  of  mutual  interests  and  con- 
cerns with  each  other.  The  women,  instead 
of  planning  for  a special  women’s  meeting 
this  spring  as  usual,  met  together  during 
the  free  time.  They  mutually  shared  how 
they  were  attempting  to  provide  Christian 
nurture  for  their  families,  and  how  they 
could  relate  to  their  culture  in  a Christian 
way.  There  were  also  periods  of  prayer 
where  we  gathered  in  small  groups  and 
prayed  with  and  for  one  another. 

Twelve  of  the  fourteen  congregations  in 
Hokkaido  were  represented  with  an  atten- 
dance of  approximately  some  fifty  persons. 
Indeed  it  was  a time  of  both  physical  and 
spiritual  refreshing.  • 


The  high  court’s  31-page  opinion  in 
summary  read:  “The  essence  of  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  is 
that  only  those  interests  of  the  highest  or- 
der and  those  not  otherwise  served  can 
overbalance  legitimate  claims  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  We  can  accept  it  as 
settled,  therefore,  that  however  strong  the 
state’s  interest  in  universal  compulsory  ed- 
ucation, it  is  by  no  means  absolute  to  the 
exclusion  or  subordination  of  all  other  in- 
terests.” 

Speaking  for  the  court,  the  Chief  Justice 
said:  “Amish  society  emphasizes  informal 
learning-through-doing,  a life  of  ‘good- 
ness,’ rather  than  a life  of  intellect;  wisdom, 
rather  than  technical  knowledge;  community 
welfare,  rather  than  competition;  and  sep- 
aration, rather  than  integration  with  con- 
temporary worldly  society.” 

The  court’s  decision  is  especially  note- 
worthy at  a time  in  American  society  when 
a growing  number  of  experimental  models 
in  education  tend  to  emulate  many  features 
in  the  Amish  approach. 

CHIP  Expands 
in  South  Texas 

With  the  addition  of  three  more  congre- 
gations to  CHIP  recently,  the  congregational 
health  improvement  program  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  now  includes  115 
persons. 

Supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association  health 
plan  members  and  others,  CHIP  is  in  its 
third  year.  The  program  was  initiated  in 
Alice,  Tex.,  in  an  effort  to  provide  health 
care  assistance  for  congregations  made  up 
primarily  of  low-income  families.  Earl 
Sears,  MMA  educational  director,  reports 
that  nearly  $10,500  has  been  donated  to 
date  to  the  program. 

Early  this  year  CHIP  was  expanded  to 
include  three  additional  congregations  in 
southern  Texas:  Prince  of  Peace  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Calvary  at  Mathis,  and  Chapel  of 
the  Lord  at  Premont.  The  area  coordinator 
for  the  South  Texas  CHIP  Group  is  Joseph 
Hostetler  of  Alice.  He  and  representatives 
from  each  of  the  participating  congrega- 
tions determine  the  amount  of  assessment 
each  member  will  be  able  to  pay.  The  re- 
mainder is  subsidized  from  the  CHIP  fund. 

Serving  as  the  local  consultants  are  Juan 
Cortez,  Prince  of  Peace;  Lupe  Garcia, 
Calvary;  and  Maria  Villarreal,  Premont. 
The  congregations  are  operating  the  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  active  membership  in 
meeting  group  requirements.  Assessments 
are  based  on  the  local  welfare  family  as- 
sistance schedule. 

CHIP  has  been  significant  in  helping  a 
number  of  members  obtain  health  care 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  finan- 
cially prohibitive,  Sears  reports. 

Contributions  to  CHIP  are  tax-deductible. 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 


If  the  War  Comes  Closer? 

The  Mennonite  missionaries  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam,  report  that  life  in  Saigon  has  not 
changed  a great  deal  during  the  North  Viet- 
namese offensive,  except  for  a 10:00  p.m. 
to  6:00  a m.  curfew'.  However,  university 
study  has  been  suspended  and  some  stu- 
dents were  told  to  report  for  military  or- 
ders. Men  up  to  the  age  of  43  who  had 
been  released  from  the  army  in  the  past 
may  be  called  up  again.  This  may  affect 
some  mission  employees,  and  believers  in 
the  Mennonite  Church.  One  Vietnamese 
Christian  said  that  he  will  go  to  jail  rather 
than  return  to  the  army. 

The  mission  team  are  seriously  praying 
about  and  discussing  what  they  should  do 
if  the  war  comes  closer.  They  are  ready 
to  face  the  same  dangers  their  Vietnamese 
colleagues  may  have  to  face.  They  are 
willing  to  preach  the  gospel,  whatever  gov- 
ernment may  be  in  charge  in  Saigon.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  must  weigh  the  fact 
that  their  presence  could  endanger  the 
church  or  their  Vietnamese  friends.  Perhaps 
women  and  children  should  be  evacuated 
and  a few  men  could  stay. 

James  Stauffer,  a Mennonite  missionary 
in  Saigon,  Vietnam,  writes,  “In  the  midst  of 
all  the  bad  news  of  impending  doom  and 
uncertainty,  some  of  us  are  learning  more 
about  the  power  of  praise.  We  praise  God 
for  revival  that  visited  the  Tribes  Chris- 


tians in  the  three  fronts  that  were  hardest 
hit  by  the  new  NVA  offensive. 

"Many  missionaries  of  other  groups  have 
supported  U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam  and 
have  been  confident  that  the  U.S.  military 
would  keep  Vietnam  open  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  They  felt  God  was  on  the 
Allied  side!  Now,  they  are  not  so  sure,  and 
some  are  praying  that  God  will  intervene 
to  stop  the  conflict  and  bring  peace. 

Supreme  Court 
Upholds  Amish 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  Old  Order  Amish  in  State  of  Wis- 
consin vs.  Yoder,  Yutzy,  and  Miller  in  a 
unanimous  decision  announced  on  May  15. 
The  court  ruled  that  Wisconsin’s  school  at- 
tendance law,  requiring  children  to  attend 
school  until  age  16,  violated  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  Amish.  The  opinion  was  de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  high  court 
on  December  8,  1971. 

The  ruling  was  the  first  by  the  high 
court  to  hold  a religious  group  immune 
from  compulsory  school  attendance.  Mr. 
Burger  was  joined  by  justices  Brennan, 
Stewart,  White,  Marshall,  and  Blackmun. 
Justice  Douglas  filed  an  opinion  “dissenting 
in  part.”  Justices  Powell  and  Rehnquist, 
recent  appointees  to  the  court,  had  no  part 
in  the  decision. 
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members  should  write  their  checks  to: 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries,  Menno- 
nite  Mutual  Aid,  1110  North  Main  Street, 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526.  Gifts  from  Mennonite 
Church  members  and  others  should  be 
marked  Compassion  Fund  and  mailed  to 
MMA. 

It  is  planned  to  expand  the  program  to 
include  other  low-income  congregations  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  funds  become 
available. 


MDS  Follows  Texas  Flood 

The  first  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  vol- 
unteers from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas 
arrived  at  the  New  Braunfels,  Tex.,  flood 
site  on  May  15  to  begin  post-flood  opera- 
tions. Eight  inches  of  rain  fell  in  this  area 
in  three  hours  and  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  1 1 persons. 

Henry  Z.  Friesen,  Meade,  Kan.,  went 
in  to  New  Braunfels  to  survey  for  MDS 
the  flood  damages  which  struck  that  area 
on  May  12. 

Paul  Conrad,  pastor  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  Mennonite  Church,  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  is  assisting  Friesen  in  directing  the 
New  Braunfels  MDS  work.  Damage  as- 
sessments at  New  Braunfels  include  40 
homes  completely  destroyed,  210  homes 
with  major  damage,  and  2,6C0  homes  with 
medium  to  minor  damage. 

In  other  MDS  activities,  volunteers  from 
Regions  I and  II,  continue  to  aid  in  flood 
cleanup  and  construction  in  Buffalo  Creek, 
W.Va.  One  carload  of  volunteers  from  On- 
tario recently  completed  two  weeks  of  ser- 
vice there. 


A Place  of  Faith, 
Knowledge,  and  Witness 


The  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  lit  up  at 
night. 


On  Sunday,  May  14,  the  Mennonite  In- 
formation Center,  sponsored  by  an  inter- 
Mennonite  Corporation,  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Church  Corporation,  was  dedicated 
in  Germantown  (now  part  of  Philadelphia), 
Pa.  Up  until  1970  a corporation  composed 
sf  General  Conference  Mennonites  held 
the  property.  However,  in  October  1970, 
ill  legal  procedures  were  completed  to  re- 
vise the  bylaws  making  possible  the  inter- 
Vlennonite  entity  now  operating  the  facility 
ind  open  to  all  groups. 


In  charge  of  the  dedication  ceremonies 
was  Melvin  Gingerich,  first  administrator 
of  the  Information  Center,  and  Andrew  R. 
Shelly,  who  has  been  serving  as  German- 


town representative  on  a part-time  basis. 
The  Information  Center  services  were  de- 
scribed and  emphasis  placed  on  this  being  a 
place  of  faith,  knowledge,  and  witness. 


MENNOSCOPE 


A capacity  crowd  of  2,200  filled  Goshen 
College’s  Union  Auditorium  for  the  final 
mass  meeting  and  commissioning  service  of 
the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost 
Sunday  weekend.  Calling  the  audience  to 
break  into  groups  of  five  or  fewer,  Don 
Kraybill,  moderator,  led  a stirring  commis- 
sioning service.  Arms  around  each  other, 
each  person  prayed  for  strength  and  guid- 
ance to  do  what  the  Spirit  had  revealed 
during  the  weekend.  Nelson  Litwiller,  74, 
delivered  the  evening’s  address,  “Living  in 
the  Power  of  the  Spirit,”  and  received  a 
standing  ovation  for  it.  He  predicted  Spirit- 
filled  persons  will  reorganize  their  lives  in 
a new  kind  of  community.  Spiritual  aspects 
will  take  first  place,  he  said,  and  pointed 
to  Christian  communes  in  Houston,  Texas, 
and  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Vernard  Guengerich  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  May  7 to  serve  the  Wayside 
congregation,  Brimley,  Mich.  The  service 
and  ordination  was  in  charge  of  Clarence 
Troyer,  assisted  by  Elno  Steiner. 

Representing  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Explo  72  to  be  held 
June  12-17  in  Dallas,  Texas,  will  be  Howard 
J.  Zehr,  John  Lehman,  and  Virgil  Brenne- 
man.  Sponsored  by  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ,  Explo  72  is  geared  for  large-scale 
evangelism  training.  Zehr  is  secretary  for 
evangelism  at  the  Board  of  Missions,  Leh- 
man is  director  of  personnel  recruitment, 
and  Brenneman  is  secretary  for  student 
services. 

Ernest  E.  Miller  submitted  to  surgery  on 
May  12  for  the  removal  of  a benign  tumor 
on  his  right  jaw.  He  is  making  normal 
progress  and  returned  home  from  the  hos- 
pital on  May  17.  Their  home  address: 
1601  S.  8th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526.  Your 
prayerful  interest  and  concern  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  Millers.  The  Millers  served 
as  missionaries  in  India  from  1921  to  1963. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gerber,  Araguacema,  Brazil, 
on  Apr.  29  wrote:  “Needless  to  say,  Bob 
and  I are  both  delighted  and  grateful  to 
God  for  the  addition  of  a beautiful  daughter 
(Susannah  Maria)  to  our  family,  born  Mar. 
27.  She  is  growing  very  fast  and  is  a good 
baby.” 

Gladys  Widmer,  Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico, 
on  May  15  wrote:  “Fifteen  persons  have 
made  decisions  in  the  last  several  months  in 
the  church  at  Bayamon.” 

Jonathan  Yoder,  Tansen,  Nepal,  on  April 
26  wrote:  “Work  here  seems  to  be  a never- 


ending  increase.  Yesterday  we  registered 
over  200  male  patients  and  there  were 
about  140  women  and  children  besides.  A 
decided  majority  of  our  male  patients  come 
from  the  plains  area  that  borders  India  and 
they  also  come  in  large  numbers  from  India 
itself.  Language-wise,  I find  that  knowing 
Hindi  I have  a marked  advantage  over  the 
folks  here  who  know  only  Nepali.  This  has 
been  a pleasant  surprise.  Surgery  days, 
too,  are  never  slack.  The  church  here  has 
secured  a part-time  pastor  and  this  has 
added  a feeling  of  greater  church  interest 
and  stability.  He  is  a national  who  has  just 
finished  a year  in  prison  for  evangelizing 
— but  he  is  not  ready  to  quit.” 

Paul  M.  Roth,  counseling  pastor  and  di- 
rector of  Home  Bible  studies  for  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
will  present  a guest  sermon  entitled,  “Deal- 
ing with  Anger  on  the  Mennonite  Hour 
on  June  25. 

The  Hesston  College  Choir  under  the 
direction  of  Lowell  Byler  will  be  featured 
in  a guest  appearance  on  the  Mennonite 
Hour  on  July  2.  They  will  sing  “Join 
Hands,  Brother”  and  “Go  and  Tell  John.” 
The  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  unit 
in  Troy,  N.Y.,  closed  on  May  16  when  the 
two  VS-ers  there  completed  their  terms  of 
service.  The  VS-ers  served  as  housepar- 
ents  for  mentally  retarded  girls  attending 
the  Martha  Lloyd  School. 

Members  of  the  Honduras  Mennonite 
Church  in  Tepusteca,  Honduras,  dedicated 
a new  chapel  on  May  5.  Missionary  Norman 
Hockman  was  the  guest  speaker  and  David 
Aguilar  served  as  musician  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  dedication  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral days  of  Bible  study  and  evangelistic 
services;  22  persons  participated  in  the 
congregation’s  first  communion  service  the 
following  Sunday.  The  Tepusteca  chapel 
was  built  almost  entirely  by  members  of  the 
congregation  who  donated  their  time  and 
skills  in  construction. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Region  IV 
director  John  Jantzi  has  contacted  Vernon 
Karber,  Warden,  Wash.,  and  asked  him  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  MDS  involve- 
ment at  the  silver  mine  disaster  in  Kel- 
logg, Idaho.  The  disaster  of  May  2 took 
the  lives  of  more  than  90  persons  when  an 
underground  fire  swept  through  the  mine. 

The  newly  formed  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Staten  Island  Girls  Residence  held  its 
first  meeting  on  May  3.  The  group,  sup- 
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ported  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  hopes 
to  provide  a home  for  girls  who  are  run- 
away, unemployed,  or  drug  abusers.  This 
will  be  the  first  home  of  its  kind  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  The  home  is  sched- 
uled to  open  about  July  1,  provided  lease 
terms  for  the  property  can  be  finalized. 
Paul  G.  Burkholder,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  Girls’  Residence. 

Naomi  Smoker,  a missionary  serving  in 
the  Somali  Democratic  Republic  under  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  on  May  26  for  furlough.  Her 
address  is  590  North  Fifth  Ave.,  Upland, 
Calif.  91786. 

Paul  and  Esther  Bucher,  EMBMC  mis- 
sionaries in  Vietnam,  will  be  moving  from 
Can  Tho  to  Saigon,  Vietnam.  The  Buchers 
will  relate  to  the  Gia  Dinh  Community 
Center  and  assist  in  administrative  respon- 
sibilities at  the  mission. 

The  Vietnam  Mennonite  Church  is  of- 
ficially registered  by  the  government  in 
Vietnam.  This  registration  came  about  after 
years  of  delay.  The  Mennonite  Church  is 
now  permitted  to  hold  property  in  its  own 
name. 

Jerry  Weaver,  Hesston,  Kan.,  has  been 
appointed  to  a three-year  term  on  the 
Board  of  the  Prairie  View  Mental  Health 
Center,  Newton,  Kan.,  according  to  Elmer 
Ediger,  administrator.  He  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church  since 
1967.  During  his  pastorate  at  the  White- 
stone  Church,  Weaver  has  placed  special 
emphasis  on  small-group  retreats  with 
couples  and  retreats  for  personal  growth. 
Weaver  has  been  appointed  to  the  Prairie 
View  Board  as  the  official  representative 
of  the  Old  Mennonite  Church. 

“We  can  see  by  your  efforts  you  are 
true  missionaries.  With  these  words  Em- 
manuel Pluviose,  treasurer  of  Co-op  Jean- 
Baptiste  Chavannes,  sought  to  express  what 
he  and  other  co-op  members  felt  as  three 
Virginia  men  left  Grand  Riviere  du  Nord 
on  April  21.  The  three  men,  Jonas  Kanagy, 
Clyde  Bender,  and  Elmer  Schrock,  had  just 
completed  working  with  co-op  members  in 
the  installation  of  cannery  equipment  in  the 
co-op’s  factory. 

Many  congregations  have  been  sponsor- 
ing Torchbearer  Junior  Boys’  Clubs  for 
many  years.  Presently,  the  materials  are  in 
process  of  revision  and  updating.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  product  can  be  avail- 
able by  Jan.  1,  1973.  Now  we  need  a list 
of  local  club  leaders  to  check  with  them 
concerning  their  needs  and  interests.  Pas- 
tors, or  club  leaders,  please  send  names 
and  addresses  of  all  junior  club  leaders  to 
Mennonite  Christian  Education  Staff,  Box 
342,  Mennonite  Building,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683.  Your  immediate  response  will  be 
helpful. 

Eleven  students  enrolled  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege during  the  spring  trimester  completed 


an  art-study  tour  of  New  York  City,  April 
24  to  May  12.  Directed  by  Abner  Hersh- 
berger, professor  on  GC’s  art  faculty,  the 
students  visited  the  major  art  galleries  of 
the  city,  including  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  and  the  Metropolitan,  Guggenheim, 
and  Whitney  museums  of  art.  According  to 
Hershberger,  the  purpose  of  the  study- 
tour  was  to  expose  both  art  and  non-art 
majors  to  the  current  art  scene  in  what 
many  consider  the  art  capital  of  the  world. 

“Everything  Is  Beautiful  is  a record 
soon  to  be  released  by  Mission  Records. 
Singing  is  by  the  Lawndale  Choir  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  — the  choir  which  sang  at  Probe 
72.  Order  through  Lawndale  Mennonite 
Church,  2520  S.  Lawndale,  Chicago,  111. 
60623. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Lyn- 
side,  Lyndhurst,  Va.;  two  at  Birch  Grove, 
Port  Allegany,  Pa.;  fifteen  at  Greenwood, 
Del.;  three  at  Rocky  Ridge,  Quakertown, 
Pa.;  one  at  Lake  Region,  Detroit  Lakes, 
Minn.;  eight  by  baptism  and  two  by  con- 
fession of  faith  at  Cedar  Grove,  Greencas- 
tle,  Pa.;  one  at  Pike,  Elida,  Ohio;  nine  at 
Wild  Cat,  Ky.;  four  by  baptism  and  two 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Butlerville,  Ind.; 
seven  at  Frederick,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  David  D.  Yoder 
from  Mexico  to  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  Samuel  E.  Miller 
from  Canton,  Pa.,  to  R.  3,  Manheim,  Pa. 
17545;  phone:  717  665-4533.  Rod  Weber 
from  Leetonia,  Ohio,  to  R.  2,  Petersburg, 
Ont. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Just  a card  to  tell  you  how  much  1 appreciate 
Gospel  Herald  I am  a “trainee”  here  in  Hol- 
land under  MCC  and  borrow  the  Gospel  Heralds 
from  an  American  girl  that  lives  here.  I have 
also  read  your  paper  when  in  the  States,  but  I 
think  it  means  more  to  me  in  a foreign  land. 

I think  Gospel  Herald  is  really  “with  it,  on 
spiritual  and  social  matters,  and  1 am  happy 
that  both  are  included.  I usually  read  the  edi- 
torials and  find  them  to  be  thought-provoking. 
One  thing  I do  not  like  about  your  paper  is 
that  it  hits  me  where  it  hurts.  I have  my  own 
ideas  of  what  I would  like  to  do  in  life,  and 
then  I read  Gospel  Herald  and  see  the  needs 
and  then  I must  battle  with  the  two.  God  bless 
your  fine  work!  — Lowell  Kurtz,  Aalsmeer, 
Holland. 

o o • 

The  articles,  “Some  Say  the  Age  of  Missions 
Is  Past”  by  Charles  Shenk,  in  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald of  Apr  18  and  25  are  very  stimulating.  I 
basically  agree  with  his  conclusion  that  a spirit 
of  universal  cooperation  and  interaction  in  a 
worldwide  mission  is  needed.  I would  apply 
that  principle  within  a country  as  well  as  church- 
es or  mission  boards  cooperating  between  coun- 
tries for  mission. 

I would  basically  disagree  with  his  statement 
that  the  Mennonite  Mission  Boards  have  gener- 
ally been  out  in  front  in  their  leadership  in  the 
area  of  missions  administration.  This  statement 
may  be  generally  true  for  foreign  or  overseas 
missions  but  it  must  be  questioned  on  Home 
Missions  front. 


We  as  a Mennonite  Church  may  need  to  be 
patted  on  the  back  for  our  foreign  mission  suc- 
cess in  missions  administrations  but  we  must 
hang  our  heads  in  shame  for  much  of  what  has 
happened  on  the  home  front.  This  failure  must 
be  faced  and  confessed  and  corrected.  Fortunate- 
ly, God  is  working  through  Minority  Ministries 
Council  and  through  some  other  inter-congre- 
gational exchanges  of  smaller  clusters  of  con- 
gregations seeking  to  communicate  to  minority  ‘ 
congregations  in  a nonbureaucratic-institutional- 
Mission-Board-traditional-approach. 

Praise  God  that  the  moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  both  minority  and  older  Mennonite  con- 
gregations could  make  it  possible  to  create  a new 
context  and  a new  motivation  for  reconciliation, 
correcting  of  wrongs,  and  for  real  compassionate 
equal  brotherhood-partner  type  of  Home  Mis- 
sion administration.  — John  I.  Smucker,  Bronx, 
N.Y. 

Recently  Gospel  Heralds  have  been  arriving 
here  by  airmail  and  now  the  ones  sent  by  sur- 
face mail  are  also  arriving.  It  may  have  been 
the  dock  strike  or  something,  at  least  they  were 
dammed  up.  First  came  the  December  issues 
and  then  back  through  November,  October,  and 
now  the  September,  so  that  three  or  four  a day 
are  arriving  — over  a dozen  came  in  a week. 

Coming  so  thick  and  fast  gives  a time-lapse 
picture  of  the  church  — in  reverse  — and  the 
pace  of  events  are  exciting  and  exhilarating  — 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  Key  73,  Probe  72, 
Mission  72,  Minorities  Ministries  Council,  Fes- 
tival of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Festival  of  Praise,  Peace 
Assembly,  Dock  Bicentennial,  Martyrs  Mirror, 
The  Quiet  in  the  Land  — and  many  others  tell 
that  the  church  is  off  dead-center  and  rolling. 

Read  Seth  in  reverse,  too.  First  the  swan 
song  and  then  the  letters  that  led  to  the  demise. 

Seams  like  sum  peepul  when  they  heer  a 
voice  cryen  in  the  wildernuss  are  so  fassemated 
by  the  camel  hair  gurtel  they  kaint  hear  the 
first  word,  which  is  repent.  So  like  a pieoneer 
mishinary  Seth  got  his  tung  sode  up  by  peepul 
whu  didunt  no  what  he  sed  but  nue  they  didunt 
like  his  spelluns.  Wun  thing  is  shore,  Seth  liked 
to  say,  Seth  tried  to  stay.  And  he  got  the  treet- 
ment  resurved  for  God’s  messungers.  Well  the 
Heebroo  rider  says  thats  happend  meny  times 
becuz  the  peepul  are  not  wurthy  to  reseeve 
them. 

So  I lament.  Not  for  Seth,  he  learns  fast.  But 
for  us,  we  are  the  losers.  McLuhan  has  been 
trying  to  tell  us  it  is  not  what  you  say  but  the 
way  you  say  it  that  counts.  I suppose  old  Seth 
remembers  Billy  Sunday  — and  what  he  remem- 
bers is  that  Billv  used  to  jump  right  up  on  the 
pulpit  and  shake  his  fist  at  the  devil.  But  does 
he  remember  anything  Billy  ever  said? 

I expect  Seth  with  his  resilient  soul,  on  hear- 
ing the  church  door  slam  behind  him,  will  go 
home,  shave  off  his  beard,  slip  into  Sarah  s bib 
and  bonnet  and  appear  next  Sunday  morning 
smiling  in  the  left-hand  amen  corner  to  tell  u< 
like  it  is  from  up  there.  Perhaps  the  gentlei 
sex  will  let  Sarah  do  some  clucking.  Hey! 

Here  is  one  corner  of  the  world  that  appre 
ciates  the  Gospel  Herald.  — H.  Clair  Amstutz 
Nazareth,  Ethiopia 

O • • 

As  a pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Church  I,  witl 
you,  am  deeply  pained  at  the  passing  of  Brothe 
Seth.  He  spoke  to  our  weaknesses  and  sins 
stomped  our  toes  and  yes,  he  made  us  uncom 
fortable.  In  our  carnality,  rather  than  get  ii 
line  we  get  rid  of  him.  It  reminds  one  of  thi 
Pharisees  and  what  they  did  2,000  years  ago. 

My  concern  is  that  the  message  of  Bro.  Set! 
be  continued.  I don't  know  who  the  author  i 
but  I have  complete  confidence  in  his  resource 
fulness  and  I would  appeal  to  him  through  you 
Bro.  Drescher,  to  keep  the  message  coming 
Yes,  you  may  need  to  change  the  name  an 
style  but  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  sa 
what  is  on  your  heart. 
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It  was  not  how  Seth  said  it  that  hurt  but 
what  he  said.  Christ’s  message  also  brought  a 
reaction,  and  any  message  today  that  comes 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  will  also  bring  a reaction. 
But  did  Christ  back  off  of  it?  No.  And  neither 
dare  we  if  we  are  to  follow  His  divine  exam- 
ple. I am  praying  to  see  Seth  back  in  Gospel 
Herald  even  if  he  has  to  change  his  name  and 
get  himself  an  education.  May  God  bless.  — Jim 

Mullett,  Wellston,  Ohio 

• • • 

As  a fairly  recent  subscriber  to  the  Gospel 
Herald  I am  going  to  miss  reading  your  Seth 
column.  It  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  paper 
that  I looked  forward  to  each  week.  You  were 
able  to  present  issues  that  needed  looking  at  and 
even  if  I didn’t  always  agree  with  you  I enjoyed 
the  dialogue.  As  a member  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  I read  the  Gospel 
Herald  to  be  acquainted  with  what  is  happening 
in  your  Conference  (or  Assembly  as  I guess  it 
is  to  be  called).  Many  of  the  things  you  wrote 
about  were  things  that  are  pertinent  to  our 
congregations. 

I lament  with  you  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  who  could  not  read  you  without  anger  and 
violent  reactions.  It  is  surprising  and  really  sad 
that  a church  that  says  it  stands  for  brotherhood 
and  the  manifestation  of  love  must  cut  such  ef- 
forts as  yours  off.  I think  that  a comparable 
reaction  would  have  occurred  if  the  series  would 
have  been  printed  in  The  Mennonite,  so  I am 
not  pointing  fingers.  As  you  would  probably  say, 
when  you  point  a finger  remember  four  more 
are  pointing  back  at  you.  We  have  much  to  learn 
as  yet. 

There  will  be  those  who  rejoice  at  the  tolling 
of  the  bell  for  the  death  of  your  articles.  But  I 
hear  the  bell  tolling  the  death  of  tolerance  and 
understanding.  I guess  we  have  all  died  a death 
in  the  silencing  of  your  voice.  — David  Habeg- 
ger,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

• • • 

I liked  so  many  things  about  your  May  16  is- 
sue that  I must  write.  The  two  editorials,  one 
about  uncompassionate  prophets  and  the  other 
about  prophets  of  doom,  made  a wise  point, 
which  was  echoed  in  the  beautiful  article  “Ad- 
venture in  Listening”  by  Moses  Slabaugh.  The 
editorials  warned  against  advice-giving  and 
faultfinding,  and  I can’t  think  of  two  vices 
which  I’m  more  susceptible  to. 

I'm  learning  that  to  be  part  of  the  brother- 
hood means  to  have  an  attitude  of  acceptance 
and  affirmation.  "People  don’t  need  your  advice,’’ 
says  Slabaugh,  “they  need  you.”  Thank  God  for 
all  the  people  who  have  taken  my  struggles  seri- 
ously and  so  allowed  me  to  use  my  energy  solv- 
ing problems  instead  of  proving  I had  them. 

Hurrah  for  Brother  Seth’s  honesty  in  humility 
in  not  sidestepping  the  fracas  over  his  column. 

I loved  the  article,  “China  Games”  which  said 
we  should  automatically  resist  the  impulse  to 
hate  and  fear.  It  was  speaking  of  manipulation 
in  international  politics,  but  could  be  applied 
usefully  to  interpersonal  games  in  which  we 
build  shells  of  preconception  and  self-delusion. 

Thanks  for  the  poem  by  Mil  Miller.  It  wasn’t 
advice,  doctrine,  or  a cute  put-down  of  anything. 
It  was  warm,  human,  and  lovely. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  me  convinced  that 
it  means  business  about  serving  and  loving  the 
world.  Thanks  for  covering  St.  Louis,  amnesty. 
Minorities  Ministries,  and  the  MCC  open  letter 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  protesting  Vietnam. 

Your  magazine  is  great  because  it’s  motivated 
by  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  — Jan  Swartzendru- 
ber,  Hesston,  Kan. 

• • • 

I have  just_  read  the  author’s  “Reflections  on 
Seth’s  Korner”  and  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  comments  on  the  "simple  life”  I have 
ever  read.  He  asked  that  we  forget  “Seth’s 
Korner”  and  I want  to  respect  that  request, 
but  these  words  are  to  the  author  who  certainly 
has  a flare  for  “putting  it  on  the  line”  in  a 


pleasant  but  effective  way  — my  way  of  thinking. 
I read  “Seth’s  Korner”  and  always  chuckled  over 
it;  in  fact  I loved  Seth  and  deplore  the  loss  of 
your  many  readers  who  never  met  and  loved 
a real  flesh  and  blood  Seth. 

It  made  me  feel  good  to  know  that  there  are 
still  those  who  can  break  through  our  modern- 
day  status-seeking,  formalized  facade  and  find 
gold.  I salute  you,  sir,  and  implore  you  to  con- 
tinue to  use  your  talent  to  find  other  ways  of 
chipping  away  at  our  crusty  exteriors  and  touch 
live  nerves  of  reality. 

Don’t  give  up.  Think  of  the  brickbats  Jesus 
endured.  — Mary  Hess,  Hesston,  Kan. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Eash,  Tom  and  Kathy  (Frye),  Lagrange,  Ind., 
first  child,  Susan  Lee,  May  7,  1972. 

Frey,  Gerald  and  Doris  (Cober),  Elmira,  Ont., 
third  child,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Scott,  May  4,  1972. 

Gagnon,  Erwin  and  Sara  (Yoder),  Germfast, 
Mich.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Marcy  Jo, 
Jan.  29, 1972. 

Hunsberger,  Franklin,  Jr.,  and  Esther  (Mullet), 
Concord,  Tenn.,  second  child,  first  son,  Abram 
Franklin  III,  Apr.  10,  1972. 

Kempf,  Darrell  and  Mary  Ellen  (Ash),  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  third  child,  Brian  Lee,  May  3,  1972. 

Martin,  Donald  and  Marian  (Yoder),  Brooks, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Darcy  Scott,  Apr.  14,  1972. 

Miller,  Gordon  and  Wanda  (Shrock),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Stephanie  Lyn,  May  13,  1972. 

Miller,  John  and  Darlene  (Hochstedler),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Conrad  Zane, 
May  7, 1972. 

Presley,  Michael  and  Marjorie  (Miller),  Con- 
cord, Tenn.,  third  child,  first  son,  Richard  Mi- 
chael, Dec.  13,  1971. 

Roberts,  Mike  and  Rita  (Roth),  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kristen  Kay,  May  7,  1972. 

Roth,  Willis  and  Darlene  (Roth),  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  David  Willis,  May 

2. 1972. 

Snider,  Paul  and  Esther  (Bauman),  Atwood, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Scott,  Apr. 

13. 1972. 

Thut,  Timothy  and  Margaret  (Brenneman), 
Washington,  D.C.,  first  child,  Daniel  Mark,  Apr. 
18,  1972. 

Yoder,  Elmer  E.  and  Ruth  (Hockman),  Per- 
kasie.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Chadwin  Drew, 
born  Apr.  15,  1972;  received  for  adoption.  May 

11. 1972. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Birky  — Nofziger.  — Mark  D.  Birky,  Hopedale 
cong.,  and  Jeanne  Nofziger,  North  Clinton  cong., 
by  Olen  Nofziger,  Apr.  17,  1972. 

Gochnauer  — Snader.  — Richard  L.  Goch- 
nauer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  East  Chestnut  Street 
cong.,  and  Fannie  A.  Snader,  Milton,  Pa.,  Beaver 
Run  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  May  6,  1972. 

Landis  — Hackman.  — James  L.  Landis,  East 
Greenville,  Pa.,  Bally  cong.,  and  Nina  Gay  Hack- 
man,  Telford,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  by  James  C. 
Longacre,  Apr.  29,  1972. 

Myers  — Jones.  — Ronald  Myers,  Danboro, 
Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  and  Virginia  Jones,  Lu- 
ray,  Va.,  Big  Springs  cong.,  by  D.  Paul  Mishler, 
Apr.  1,  1972. 

Nunemaker  — Whitmer.  — Lowell  Nunemak- 


er,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  and  Vir- 
ginia Whitmer,  Kouts,  Ind.,  Glenwood  Springs 
(Colo.)  cong.,  by  Willard  Conrad,  May  13,  1972. 

Scott  — Driver.  — William  Bryson  Scott,  Jr., 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  and  Dorothy  M.  Driver, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Springdale  cong.,  by  Richard 
S.  Weaver,  Apr.  22,  1972. 

Sutter  — Schrock.  — Peter  Jay  Sutter,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Rita  Fay 
Schrock,  Sterling,  Ohio,  Smithville  cong.,  by 
Clarence  R.  Sutter  and  Carl  J.  Rudy,  Apr.  29 
1972. 

Trees  — Landis.  — Richard  J.  Trees,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  and  Mary  Kathryn  Landis,  Lititz,  Pa., 
both  of  Landis  Valley  cong.,  by  Elam  W.  Stauf- 
fer, May  20,  1972. 

Yoder  — Clugston.  — Melvin  Arliss  Yoder, 
Grantsville,  Md.,  Maple  Glen  cong.,  and  Janet 
Sharon  Clugston,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Cedar  Street 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Eshleman,  May  13,  1972. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Benner,  Katie  S.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Emma  (Souder)  Lewis,  was  born  in  Salford  Twp., 
Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1885;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  7,  1972;  aged  86  y.  6 m. 
10  d.  She  was  married  to  Wilson  K.  Benner, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  Oct.  21,  1957.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Susan  — Mrs.  Irwin 
Schantz),  one  son  (Wilson  L.),  17  grandchildren, 
and  22  great-grandchildren.  Two  sons  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  tne  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  11,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Godshall, 
Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment 
in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Detwiler.,  Noah,  son  of  John  and  Martha  (Her- 
shey)  Detwiler,  was  born  at  Cherry  Box,  Mo., 
Sept.  6,  1883;  died  at  Moundridge,  Kan.,  May 
2,  1972;  aged  88  y.  7 m.  26  d.  On  Aug.  9,  1910, 
he  was  married  to  Orpha  Fortner,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Ralph,  Oren,  and 
Russell),  2 daughters  (Naomi  — Mrs.  Leroy  Zook 
and  Martha  — Mrs.  John  Wenger),  and  22  grand- 
children. In  1922  he  was  ordained  deacon  to 
serve  the  Mt.  Pisgah  Mennonite  Church,  Leon- 
ard, Mo.,  and  later  served  the  Hesston  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
May  4,  in  charge  of  Peter  B.  Wiebe  and  Dan 
Kauffman;  interment  in  Eastlawn  Cemetery  at 
Zimmerdale. 

Differ,  Grace,  daughter  of  John  A.  and  Hen- 
riette  (Brunk)  Cooprider,  was  born  in  McPher- 
son Co.,  Kan.,  June  11,  1890;  died  at  Schowalter 
Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.,  May  8,  1972;  aged  81  y. 
10  m.  27  d.  On  Sept.  15,  1915,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Jacob  R.  Differ,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 sons  (John,  Allen,  Robert,  Ivan, 
and  Eugene),  one  daughter  (Lois  Hershberger), 
18  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Florence  Friesen  and  Mrs.  Kore  Zook). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Hesston  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May 
10,  in  charge  of  Peter  B.  Wiebe  and  John  Duerk- 
sen;  interment  in  Eastlawn  Cemetery  at  Zim- 
merdale. 

Erb,  Abe,  son  of  Seth  and  Sarah  (Hershberger) 
Erb,  was  born  in  Millersburg,  Ohio,  July  30, 
1898;  died  at  his  home  in  Hartville,  Ohio,  Apr. 
26,  1972;  aged  73  y.  8 m.  26  d.  He  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Coblentz,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Calvin  and  Aden),  6 daughters 
(Mary — Mrs.  Harry  Schmidt,  Betty  Erb,  Erma 

— Mrs.  John  Raber,  Mrs.  Martha  Sturgill,  Edna 

— Mrs.  Samuel  Mast,  and  Sara  Ann  — Mrs.  Eli 
Wagler),  20  grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Mary  Miller  and  Lydia  Miller).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Hartville  Mennonite  Church, 
in  charge  of  Simon  Coblentz;  interment  at  the 
Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 
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Hallman,  Esther,  daughter  of  Amos  I.  and 
Saloma  Yoder,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
Oct.  7,  1905;  died  of  an  acute  coronary  occlu- 
sion at  Akron,  Pa.,  Apr.  28,  1972;  aged  66  y. 
6 m.  21  d.  On  Dec.  25,  1936,  she  was  married 
to  Abram  P.  Hallman,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (James  D ),  one  daughter 
(Joanne  M.  — Mrs.  H.  Douglas  Dahl),  6 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Sanford  A.  Yoder),  and  5 
sisters  (Elsie  — Mrs.  J.  Milton  Brunk,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Yoder,  Mrs.  Mary  Yoder,  Estelle — Mrs.  M.  C. 
Schrock,  and  Lois  Yoder).  Memorial  services  were 
held  at  the  Monterey  Mennonite  Church  May  1, 
in  charge  of  Gordon  Zook  and  Donald  Blosser; 
interment  in  Eby  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Marvin  E.,  son  of  Elias  and  Elizabeth 
(Hartzler)  Miller,  was  born  at  Newport  News, 
Va.,  Aug.  7,  1898;  died  at  the  Norfolk  General 
Hospital,  following  a heart  attack,  May  11,  1972; 
aged  73  y.  9 m.  4 d.  He  is  survived  by  his 
second  wife  (Lydia  Mayer),  one  son  (Merlin 
Miller),  one  daughter  (Mildred  Miller),  8 grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Ernest  H.  and  J.  Clarence 
Miller),  and  one  sister  (Maude  — Mrs.  Clayton 
Bergey).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first 
wife  (K^tie  Wenger)  and  one  brother  (Dwight  L. 
Miller).  'He  was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Mennonite  Church,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  May  14,  in  charge  of 
Philip  Miller,  and  Amos  Wenger;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Rodgers,  Emerson  Ross,  son  of  John  and 
Eleanor  (Ferguson)  Rodgers,  was  born  at  Newton, 
Kan.,  Mar.  17,  1891;  died  at  Wellman,  Iowa, 
May  10,  1972;  aged  81  y.  1 m.  23  d.  On  Sept. 
12,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Anna  Guen- 
gerich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Carl),  one  daughter  (Carolyn  — Mrs.  Elwood 
Yoder),  15  grandchildren,  6 brothers  (Ralph, 
Glenn,  Sam,  Walter,  Tilman,  and  Wilson),  and  6 
sisters  (Esther  Swartzendruber,  Grace  Zook, 
Sarepta  Eschman,  Myrtle  Widowsky,  Nina  Miller, 
and  Bertha  Zook).  Three  brothers  preceded  him 
in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  West  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  13,  in  charge  of  Emery  Hochstetler; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Teuscher,  Harry  W.,  son  of  William  and  Mary 
(Grieser)  Teuscher,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
July  11,  1907;  died  at  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Mar.  29, 
1972;  aged  64  y.  8 m.  18  d.  On  Mar.  18,  1934, 
he  was  married  to  Lydia  Shetler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Carol  — Mrs. 
Edwin  Beachey,  Wilma,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Robert 
Rice,  and  Marjorie),  one  son  (Wayne),  2 foster 
daughters  (Patricia  and  Beverly),  6 grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  C.  C.  Schrock  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Sturm).  One  infant  daughter,  3 brothers,  and  3 
sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Michigan  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  1,  in 
charge  of  Charles  Haarer. 
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When  People  Cry, 
"We  Are  Not  Fed" 

By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


In  congregations  of  many  denominations,  including  those 
with  charismatic  emphasis,  a cry  is  heard,  “We  are  not  being 
fed.”  Those  who  utter  the  cry  say  they  are  spiritually  starved 
because  their  pastor  does  not  preach  the  gospel.  There  is  a 
dearth  of  Bible  teaching.  They  must  go  to  another  church  to 
survive  spiritually.  This  is  happening  in  congregations  of 
Pentecostal  groups,  as  well  as  of  other  denominations. 

The  blame  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  pastor.  “People  are 
ready  to  drive  a long  way  to  hear  a good  sermon”  we  are 
told,  inferring  of  course  that  the  pastor  listening,  does  not 
preach  good  sermons.  One  Pentecostal  pastor  said  he  left  the 
congregation  where  he  felt  his  ministry  was  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  his  career,  because  a small  vocal  group  in  the  congrega- 
tion insisted  they  were  not  being  fed. 

Pastors  Must  Examine  Themselves 

We  pastors  must  examine  ourselves.  We  review  our  ser- 
mon notes.  One  pastor  of  another  denomination  told  me  he 
had  two  interviews  in  his  office  on  the  same  half  day.  One 
person  said  he  was  not  being  fed,  the  sermons  did  not  men- 
tion Christ  or  God,  and  things  are  hopeless  unless  the  pastor 
changes  and  begins  to  preach  the  gospel  and  feed  the  people. 
Following  this  interview  another  person  came  and  regarding 
the  same  sermon  testified  of  real  spiritual  growth.  He  ex- 
pressed great  appreciation  for  the  “biblical,  Christ-centered” 
preaching.  How  then  is  the  pastor  to  judge  the  quality  of 
his  sermons? 

The  pastor  could  denigrate  himself.  He  could  go  on  a 
search  for  an  experience,  or  get  discouraged,  or  justify  him- 
self. He  may  talk  to  his  friends,  or  overseer,  or  just  plain 
quit  preaching.  Or  he  can  study  carefully  and  prayerfully 
the  kind  of  life  and  experience  that  characterizes  persons 
so  longing  to  be  fed,  and  find  an  answer.  What  kind  of 
persons  are  these?  Has  there  been  such  a complaint  before 
in  history,  or  is  this  a rather  recent  phenomenon?  Is  this 
kind  of  a cry  an  incontrovertible  sign  of  decadence  among 
pastors,  and  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  apostasy?  Let  us 
admit  and  agree  from  the  beginning  that  most  of  us  pastors 
have  a great  deal  of  room  for  improvement  in  our  sermons, 
both  in  content  and  in  delivery.  We  can  and  should  approve. 

Let's  Examine  the  Complaint 

It  was  my  privilege  tp  discuss , this  matter  with  a pastor 
who  spent  many  years  in  the  charismatic  movement,  who 

Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Albany,  Oregon,  is  pastor  of  the  Albany  Mennonite  Church. 


privately  speaks  in  tongues,  who  has  served  in  a large  num- 
ber of  congregations  that  emphasize  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  who  has  also  suffered  from  this  same  criticism. 
As  we  discussed  this  matter,  the  following  observations  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  me. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  that  are  evident  in  the 
unfed  people,  who  go  from  church  to  church,  from  meeting 
to  meeting,  from  experience  to  experience,  seeking  a service 
or  a preacher  that  feeds  them.  The  “unfed”  people  are 
usually  found  in  congregations  where  other  people  say  they 
are  being  richly  fed,  and  not  only  in  the  congregations  with 
second-rate  pastors.  But,  it’s  true,  some  of  us  preachers  are 
just  plain,  poor,  and  weak  preachers,  poor  “earthen  vessels” 
so  that  we  recognize  any  strength  we  have  is  of  God. 
2 Corinthians  4:7.  It  is  undeniable  that  some  preachers 
have  a greater  gift  of  preaching  and  of  explaining  the  Word 
than  others,  some  have  more  emphasis  on  practice  than  on 
doctrine,  some  deal  more  with  current  sins  and  issues  than 
others,  and  some  have  little  biblical  content  in  some  sermons. 

Problem  in  Bible  Times 

It  may  help  us  to  understand  unfed  people  today  by  dis- 
cerning if  any  such  followed  Jesus.  One  day  He  fed  five 
thousand  with  bread.  The  next  day  in  the  synagogue  He 
preached,  and  many  people  left  that  sermon  spiritually 
“unfed.”  They  came  hungering  and  left  still  hungry.  Jesus 
offered  His  own  “flesh  and  blood,”  as  food  and  drink,  but 
they  left  hungry. 

Paul  also  failed  in  feeding  the  Corinthian  church.  They 
were  running  after  other  preachers.  Paul  said,  “Yet  I don’t 
feel  that  these  marvelous  ‘messengers  from  God,’  as  they 
call  themselves,  are  any  better  than  I am.  If  I am  a poor 
speaker,  at  least  I know  what  I am  talking  about”  (2  Cor. 
11:5,  6).°  (Read  chapters  11  and  12).  What  kind  of  a church 
was  it  that  treated  Paul  so?  (Read  1 Cor.).  Paul  said  although 
there  were  “signs  and  wonders  and  miracles”  in  his  life  he 
would  boast  only  in  the  things  that  showed  his  weaknesses 
and  sicknesses.  2 Corinthians  12:5-13.  These  were  not  the 
things  that  would  make  him  a preacher  people  would  go  a 
long  distance  to  hear.  His  critics  said  his  speech  was  “con- 
temptible.” 2 Corinthians  10:10.  Of  course,  he  did  not  feed 
sick  people. 

Not  Experience  — But  Relationship 

Unfed  people  are  usually  looking  for  an  experience,  but 
Jesus  offers  a personal  relationship.  They  want  someone 
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to  do  something  for  them;  Jesus  said  you  must  do  some- 
thing yourself.  “If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  The 
unfed  people  often  want  the  pastor  and/or  the  Holy  Spirit 
do  things  for  them,  but  Paul  told  Timothy,  “Study  to 
shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,”  and  Jesus  said,  “Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  can’t  do  for  us  what  we 
are  responsible  to  do  ourselves. 

It  is  rather  easy  for  persons  to  be  greatly  fascinated  by 
experiences,  especially  those  of  a dramatic  and  exciting 
nature,  a miracle,  a physical  exultation,  unusual  sounds  and 
actions,  those  things  that  do  not  happen  every  day.  They 
were  in  Jesus’  day.  It  is  easy  to  become  greatly  stirred  by 
unusual,  sensational  sermon  subjects  and  frightening  future 
prospects.  The  personal  reading,  “searching  the  Scriptures,” 
study,  using  the  dictionary,  in  digging  for  deep  spiritual  truth 
takes  self-discipline.  It  is  much  easier  to  ask  the  pastor  to 
preach  on  one’s  special  interest  subject,  to  preach  the  things 
one  believes,  the  way  he  believes  it.  Then  the  person  will 
feel  so  well  fed.  If  a pastor  preaches  what  he  feels  God  gave 
him,  and  it’s  different,  that  often  leaves  the  person  hungry. 

What  People  Want—  What  God  Wants 

It  may  be  helpful  for  all  of  us  to  consider  the  following 
contrasts  between  what  people  are  inclined  to  want,  to  look 
for,  and  what  God  through  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit  wants 
to  give  us.  We  should  remember  how  often  Jesus  said,  “If 
any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.” 

Many  people  pray  for  a visitation,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
come  and  do  something.  Jesus  said,  He  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  come,  and  come  to  stay,  to  abide,  not  to  go  back  and 
forth,  in  and  out.  John  14:16,  17.  So  we  do  not  ask  Him  to 
visit  us  if  He  is  in  us  to  stay.  We  do  not  look  for  visitation, 
but  for  the  abiding  presence. 

People  seek  experiences,  feelings,  joys,  manifestations. 
Jesus  wants  to  give  us  Himself,  a person,  in  a personal 
relation,  that  results  in  experience,  but  does  not  come  into 
our  lives  and  bodies  because  we  have  experiences.  John  14:23. 
People  who  depend  upon  ever  higher  levels  of  experiences, 
look  farther  and  farther  down  from  those  elevations,  with  pity, 
on  those  who  have  not  had  their  experiences.  Yet  surely,  the 
experience  is  not  greater  than  the  Christ  who  by  His  Holy 
Spirit  lives  and  works  in  the  hearts  of  all  His  children.  The 
Holy  Spirit  came  to  glorify  Christ,  not  to  magnify  human 
experience.  He  is  greater  than  any  experience  He  gives. 

We  often  want  the  supernatural,  something  we  call  greater. 
Then  often  the  Word  and  Christ  take  second  place.  We 
are  inclined  then  to  be  full  of  glorious  experience,  but  He 
wants  to  fill  us  with  Himself,  a personal  relationship.  Some 
are  seeking  an  experience,  a something,  or  it,  the  baptism, 
the  revelation,  but  Jesus  wants  to  give  us  Himself.  Ephe- 
sians 3:14-21;  Luke  24:27. 

Sometimes  Health,  Not  Food,  the  Problem 

Some  people  want  the  pastor  to  be  a feeder,  a production 
center,  providing  what  they  like.  They  refuse  to  eat  any- 
thing different,  that  strong  meat  which  has  made  others 


mature.  Hebrews  5:12-14.  The  unfed  resist  being  con- 
sidered those  needing  milk,  yet  resist  the  truth  that  has 
fed  others  and  made  them  strong.  Some  children  want  only 
cake  and  chips,  and  they  can’t  tolerate  a balanced  diet. 

One  brother  complained  of  being  unfed  in  the  presence 
of  the  pastor.  A man  listening,  of  the  same  congregation, 
who  was  being  fed,  remarked:  “When  a few  animals  in  a 
feedlot  refuse  to  eat,  I would  not  blame  the  feed  or  the 
feeder.  I would  examine  the  animals,  perchance  they  be 
sick,  or  suffer  from  worms.” 

Action  Must  Follow  Eating 

Some  in  our  churches  believe  our  problem  of  lack  of 
growth  and  witnessing  is  due  to  a lack  of  preaching  of  the 
Word.  More  Bible  teaching  is  needed.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  it  may  also  be  true  that  more  Bible  teaching 
and  preaching  will  not  bring  action,  unless  there  is  a be- 
ginning of  obedience.  Many  people  want  more  inspiration. 
But  without  expression  and  action  the  inevitable  result  of 
more  inspiration  is  greater  stagnation.  Luke  6:46-49. 

Some  want  Christ  to  do  a new  work  today.  Jesus  did  not 
promise  a new  work  to  the  seven  churches  of  the  Revelation. 
Instead,  He  said  to  each,  “If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear.”  The  work  of  Christ  for  our  redemption  and 
victory  was  finished  before  He  ascended.  This  will  not  be 
done  again. 

The  Holy  Spirit  came  in  baptism  on  His  church  on  Pente- 
cost. He  has  not  returned  to  heaven  so  He  can  come  like 
that  again.  Jesus  said  He  would  come  to  abide  forever.  He  is 
here  available  to  us  now.  We  do  not  need  to  wait  till  He 
comes  again.  The  work  of  Christ  is  available  to  all  who  will 
receive  it. 

To  those  who  believe  and  by  faith  receive  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Holy  Spirit  comes  into  the  life  and  body  of  the  believer 
bringing  with  Him  and  in  Him  the  life  of  God,  eternal  life. 
1 John  5:12.  The  work  He  does  may  be  new  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  it  is  not  a new  work  for  God.  He  has  been 
doing  the  same  work  since  Pentecost.  He  continues  to  do  it. 

It  would  seem  in  the  light  of  the  above  that  those  who 
are  unfed  may  be  so  because  they  will  not  eat  the  food 
available.  Geographically,  Christ  is  not  closer  in  a church 
building  than  anywhere  else.  The  price  of  obedience  is  not 
less  in  one  building  than  in  another,  in  the  company  of  one 
group  of  people  than  in  another.  The  food  of  God  is  Jesus 
Christ.  John  6.  There  is  no  one  who  can  eat  for  another. 

God’s  giving  the  blessing  of  life  and  peace  is  not  confined 
to  a church  building.  The  problem  of  spiritual  feeding  on 
the  Word  is  not  wholly  or  even  largely  dependent  upon 
which  church  one  attends.  It’s  a personal  appropriation 
matter.  True,  preachers  are  told  to  preach  the  word,  yet 
not  all  do  so. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  kind  of  congregation  one  at- 
tends makes  no  difference,  and  that  all  are  alike.  They  are 
not.  There  are  some  whose  claim  on  Christ  is  exclusive. 
Other  teachers  present  and  twist  the  Scriptures.  There  are 
heretics  abroad.  There  are,  and  always  have  been,  apostate 
teachers.  We  must  discern  the  spirits,  and  beware  lest  we 
be  led  astray.  But  these  dangers  are  not  the  primary  danger 
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of  those  in  our  congregations  who  say  they  are  not  fed. 
Their  problem  is  an  ancient  one.  Part  of  the  solution  may  be 
found  in  these  lines  by  A.  B.  Simpson  — 

“Once  it  was  the  blessing,  now  it  is  the  Lord: 

Once  it  was  the  feeling,  now  it  is  His  Word; 


Once  His  gifts  I wanted,  now  the  Giver  own; 
Once  I sought  for  healing,  now  Himself  alone.  ” 


"From  The  Living  Bible,  copyright  © 1971  by  Tyndale  House  Publishers, 
Wheaton,  Illinois.  Used  by  permission. 


What 

When 


By  Lester  T.  Hershey 


to  Do 
You  Cannot  Pray 


There  are  occasions  in  life  when  it  seems  that  heaven  is 
closed  and  God  seems  to  be  deaf  to  our  petitions  and  prayers. 
When  this  happens  we  need  to  examine  our  lives  to  see  what 
there  is  in  us  which  impedes  the  answer  which  we  so  much 
desire.  It  could  be  one  of  many  things. 

For  example,  if  an  unforgiving  spirit  exists,  prayer  is  hin- 
dered. Jesus  said,  “And  when  you  stand  praying,  forgive 
anything  you  may  have  against  anyone,  so  that  your  Father 
in  heaven  will  forgive  your  sins”  (Mk.  11:25,  26). 

Selfishness  also  hinders  God  from  hearing.  The  Bible  says, 
“And  when  you  ask  you  do  not  receive  it,  because  your 
motives  are  bad;  you  ask  for  things  to  use  for  your  own 
pleasures”  (Jas.  4:3). 

Or,  love  for  the  things  of  the  world  will  also  hinder  our 
prayers  from  reaching  God.  “Unfaithful  people!  Don’t  you 
know  that  to  be  the  world’s  friend  means  to  be  God’s  enemy? 
Whoever  wants  to  be  the  world’s  friend  makes  himself  God’s 
enemy”  (Jas.  4:4).  To  be  the  world’s  friend  means  to  put  the 
pleasures  which  the  world  offers  in  first  place  even  if  we 
know  they  will  separate  us  from  God. 

God's  Invitation 

God’s  invitation  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  that  would  hinder 
our  union  with  Him  so  that  we  can  live  joyfully  and  have 
abundant  life.  He  wants  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  everything 
that  gets  in  the  way,  and  the  sin  which  holds  on  to  us  so 
tightly  (Heb.  12:1). 

God  wants  us  to  do  away  with  our  old  nature,  “So  get  rid 
of  your  old  self,  which  made  you  live  as  you  used  to  — the 
old  self  that  was  being  destroyed  by  its  deceitful  desires” 
(Eph.  4:22).  He  wants  us  to  cry  and  turn  to  Him,  “Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts; 
let  him  return  to  the  Lord,  that  he  may  have  mercy  on 
him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon”  (Is. 
55:7).  We  must  confess  our  sins,  for  “He  will  keep  his 
promise  and  do  what  is  right:  he  will  forgive  us  our  sins  and 
make  us  clean  from  all  our  wrongdoing”  (1  Jn.  1:9). 

Call  to  me  and  I will  answer  you,  and  will  tell  you  great 
and  hidden  things  which  you  have  not  known”  (Jer.  33:3). 
This,  then,  is  God’s  invitation.  A certain  man  knew  that 
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there  was  sin  in  his  life.  He  wanted  to  pray  but  he  couldn’t. 
He  examined  his  life,  and  found  that  sin  deprived  him  from 
communion  with  God.  The  pipes,  carrying  communication 
lines  with  God,  were  stopped  up.  This  man  did  what  I am 
going  to  suggest  that  you  do  if  you  feel  your  prayers  are  not 
being  heard  and  if  you  desire  to  renew  your  personal  rela- 
tionship with  the  Lord. 

Confess  those  known  sins  to  God.  Confessions  are  like  a 
spiritual  bath  for  the  soul.  “Wash  yourselves;  make  yourselves 
clean;  remove  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  my  eyes; 
cease  to  do  evil”  (Is.  1:16).  God  exhorts  in  His  Word.  While 
you  are  confessing  your  sin  God  will  call  others  to  your 
mind  which  perhaps  you  have  forgotten.  Confess  those  also. 
Oh,  what  a blessed  experience  it  is  to  feel  ourselves  cleansed 
from  sin.  Only  God  can  cleanse  us! 

Humble  yourselves  before  God.  “If  my  people  who  are 
called  by  my  name  humble  themselves,  and  pray  and  seek 
my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then  I will  hear 
from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin  and  heal  their 
land”  (2  Chron.  7:14).  To  humble  ourselves  before  God  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  if  we  confess  our  sins  we  will  feel 
humbled  and  the  result  will  be  real  cleansing  and  power.  God 
promised  healing  from  all  iniquity,  help  to  walk  in  His  ways, 
in  the  path  He  has  laid  out  for  you,  and  power  to  resist  the 
future  temptations,  and  He  promises  to  hear  your  prayers. 

Believe  that  God  has  heard  your  prayers  and  do  not 
doubt.  Take  this  promise  which  God  has  given  you,  “When 
he  calls  to  me,  I will  answer  him;  I will  be  with  him  in 
trouble,  I will  rescue  him  and  honor  him”  (Ps.  91:15).  When 
you  have  confessed  your  sins  and  humbled  yourself  in  His 
presence  and  accepted  His  promises  then  you  experience 
what  the  psalmist  expressed,  “I  sought  the  Lord,  and  he 
answered  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears.  . . . This 
poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out 
of  all  his  troubles”  (Ps.  34:4,  6). 

The  result  of  having  reopened  the  lines  of  communication 
with  God  will  bring  peace  of  heart  and  mind.  The  Scripture 
says,  “And  God’s  peace,  which  is  far  beyond  human  under- 
standing, will  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  safe,  in  union 
with  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  4:7).  ^ 
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Editorials 


Planning  for  Key  73 


The  Mennonite  Church’s  new  Evangelism  Commission 
held  its  second  meeting  just  the  other  day.  The  newness 
of  the  commission  and  its  temporary  nature  could  make  for 
frustration  aplenty. 

The  Commission  agreed  on  lots  of  things.  Probe  72  was 
an  exciting  and  helpful  inter-Mennonite  venture  in  evan- 
gelism which  we  ought  to  build  on.  Next  year’s  Key  73 
effort  of  fifty  million  North  Americans  to  present  Christ 
to  their  neighbors  also  involves  Mennonites  and  their  con- 
gregations. 

Congregations  may  be  looking  for  help  in  working  at 
this.  Conference  leaders  are  resources  who  may  help,  but 
churchwide  coordination  should  be  available. 

Jesus  is  shared  in  local  situations  — homes,  daily  rela- 
tionships and  contacts,  congregations  or  subgroups,  special 
visiting,  serving  — or  He  isn’t  shared  at  all.  Our  church 
life  (congregations  and  institutions)  may  be  structured  for 
everything  else  but  evangelism.  Sometimes  the  climate  of 
our  congregations  and  institutions  alienates  rather  than  draws 
people  to  Christ. 

As  a Mennonite  Church  we  are  beginning  late  to  gear 
up  for  Key  73.  Nonperson  resources  for  getting  ready  for  Key 
73  abound  — both  within  the  Mennonite  Church  and  out- 
side. Person  resources  are  in  short  supply,  and  how  do  you 
relate  or  program  them  for  maximum  effectiveness? 

And  where  do  we  get  the  money  to  make  resources  avail- 
able to  congregations  and  persons  who  need  them  — re- 
treats, workshops,  helping  persons,  films,  filmstrips,  printed 
materials,  etc.?  Agencies  have  put  together  a minimum 
budget  to  cover  travel  and  staff  time  and  office  costs.  How 
can  persons  and  congregations  concerned  about  evangelism 
and  Mennonite  Church  participation  in  Key  73  apply  their 
financial  resources  to  make  this  possible? 

All  these  open  ends  could  be  frustrating.  We  hope  that 
congregations  and  persons  are  praying  for  leadership  and 
power  from  the  Spirit.  We  hope  they  are  beginning  to 
think  about  their  community  situations.  Which  Christian 
neighbors  are  asking  what  they  also  might  do  for  Christ  in 
Key  73?  Which  neighbors  do  not  know  Jesus  as  Savior  and 
Lord?  Mennonites  will  want  to  relate  both  ways  in  their 
communities. 

Willis  Breckbill,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  Howard 
Zehr,  the  secretary,  are  leading  the  Commission  and  the 
church  in  sorting  through  many  options  and  searching 
out  conference  leadership  and  the  agencies  for  help  and 
assistance. 


We  hope  that  conference  and  congregational  leaders  and 
persons  all  over  the  church  will  express  their  concerns  and 
suggestions  to  these  brethren  (Box  370,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
46514  or  phone  219  522-2630).  We  also  hope  that  the 
Lord  will  lead  in  releasing  finance  and  person  resources 
needed  for  churchwide  coordination  as  the  Commission  works 
these  next  few  months  to  bring  these  efforts  into  focus. 

Pray  that  it  may  be  so.  — Boyd  Nelson 

Phases  of  Key  73 

Phase  1.  Calling  Our  Continent  to  Repentance  and  Prayer. 

The  end  of  1972  through  the  first  week  in  January  will 
be  time  designated  for  repentance  and  prayer.  A continent- 
wide religious  census  and  survey  highlighting  opportunities 
for  witness  will  begin. 

Phase  2.  Calling  Our  Continent  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Group  Bible  studies  will  meet  January  7 through  March  7, 
1973,  to  focus  on  the  methodology  and  message  of  evangelism 
as  found  in  Acts.  Bible  distribution  will  be  involved  here. 
Phase  3.  Calling  Our  Continent  to  the  Resurrection. 

March  7 through  Easter  will  see  a focus  on  lay  witnessing 
and  experimental  types  of  evangelism.  A network  TV  special 
for  Easter  is  likely. 

Phase  4.  Calling  Our  Continent  to  New  Life. 

From  Easter  until  late  summer  touring  teams  of  musicians 
and  artists  will  assist  community  folk-art  and  music  festivals. 
Youth  teams,  video  tapes,  records,  dramatizations,  etc.,  will 
be  given  emphasis. 

Phase  5.  Calling  Our  Continent  to  the  Proclamation. 

During  phase  five,  summer  until  November,  communities 
will  be  encouraged  to  coordinate  and  focus  such  things  as 
preaching  crusades,  neighborhood  visitations,  mass  media 
usage,  etc.,  for  an  intensive  week  of  evangelism. 

Phase  6.  Calling  Our  Continent  to  Commitment. 

During  December,  Christians  will  seek  to  reclaim  the  ad- 
vent — Christmas  season  as  a distinctly  Christian  festival 
emphasizing  God’s  love  of  the  world.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a television  special  focusing  on  what  has  happened  dur- 
ing  the  year.  On  Sunday,  December  30,  congregations  and 
individuals  will  celebrate  their  own  commitment  and  the 
new  commitments  in  their  congregations;  challenging  one 
another  for  new  mission  in  1974.  On  December  29  results 
of  efforts  during  the  year  will  be  broadcast  on  national 
networks. 
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Gospel  Herald  editor  asks  a number  of  persons  questions  about  the  status  of  the  church. 


Church 


Leaders  Look  at  the  Church 


Drescher:  What  is  or  should  be  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Mennonite  Church? 

Wenger:  The  Lord  of  the  church,  Jesus  Christ,  established 
the  body  of  Christ  as  the  brotherhood  of  those  who  turn  to 
Christ  in  sincere  penitence  and  faith,  who  seek  to  realize 
in  this  new  “humanity’’  the  holy  will  of  God,  who  live  by 
the  royal  law  of  love,  and  who  seek  to  be  faithful  disciples 
of  their  Lord  in  holiness  and  obedience.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  body  of  Christ  to  seek  to  bring  each  member  to  full 
spiritual  maturity  in  Christ,  and  to  earnestly  endeavor  to 
bring  as  many  people  as  possible  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 
This  means  evangelism  and  nurture. 

In  a divided  Christendom,  the  Mennonite  Church  sees  its 
task  to  teach  and  live  New  Testament  Christianity,  stressing 
especially  the  importance  of  missions  and  evangelism, 
believers  baptism,  a life  of  holiness  and  separation  from  the 
sins  of  the  world,  nonresistance  to  evildoers  — that  is,  a 
willingness  to  suffer  unjustly  rather  than  to  employ  force 
and  violence  in  human  relations,  a brotherhood  church,  and 
a recognition  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

De  Leon:  To  be  the  salt  of  the  world  needs  to  be  the 

A.  Don  Auesburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  director  of  student  affairs  at  Eastern 
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purpose  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  church  needs  to  be 
sensitive  and  prepared  to  minister  to  all  the  needs  within 
its  jurisdiction.  It  must  feed  the  poor,  clothe  the  naked,  heal 
the  brokenhearted,  and  in  the  immediate  future  should  in- 
corporate the  proud  Anabaptist  heritage  of  the  past  and 
make  the  radical  discipleship  of  the  past  evident  today. 

Thomas:  I believe  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  should  be  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  to  lead  men  to  a 
personal  relationship  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  nurture 
them  to  be  conformed  to  Christ’s  image,  to  provide  mean- 
ingful fellowship  and  worship  experiences,  and  to  involve 
every  member  in  a caring  sharing  ministry  to  the  whole 
person. 

Beechy:  For  a clue  to  the  purpose  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  modern  society  perhaps  we  should  look  back  to 
our  beginnings.  We  still  see  ourselves  as  a believers  church 
committed  to  discipleship,  brotherhood,  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  obedience,  and  love  — Christ  s body  through 
whom  God’s  action  in  the  world  is  shown.  But,  whereas  the 
sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  were  persecuted  as  radicals 
and  revolutionaries,  the  twentieth-century  Anabaptists 
rarely  draw  criticism  because  of  their  radical  love  or  revo- 
lutionary application  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  their  daily 
lives. 

Among  reports  we  have  of  those  radical  Christians  is 
a letter  written  by  a Dutch  martyr,  John  Wouters,  to  his 
only  daughter  who  was  then  about  seven  years  old.  He  is 
trying  to  prepare  her  for  the  future:  . . . and  you  will  also 

truly  find  the  little  flock  who  follow  Christ.  And  this  is  the 
sign:  they  lead  a penitent  life;  they  avoid  that  which  is  evil 
and  delight  in  doing  what  is  good;  they  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness;  they  are  not  conformed  to  the  world; 
they  do  evil  to  no  one;  they  pray  for  their  enemies; 
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they  do  not  resist  their  enemies;  . . their  word  is  their 
seal;  . . . they  are  sorry  that  they  do  not  constantly  live 
more  holily, ...” 

Hughes:  Simply  put,  I see  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  the  Christian 
church.  That  is  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  God’s  grace 
can  have  real  impact  upon  the  society  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  1 think  that  our  purpose  should  be  to  become  an  agent 
of  “dissemination”  instead  of  an  institution  seemingly  com- 
mitted to  “preservation.”  Such  a purpose  should  drive  the 
church  to  spread  not  only  the  good  news  but  also  the 
“goodies”  which  can  reach  the  spiritual  and  physical  needs 
in  our  society. 

Augsburger:  I think  we  Mennonites  need  to  realize  that 
we  are  not  alone  in  Christendom,  we  are  only  a part  of 
God’s  family.  We  have  unique  emphases,  however,  this  does 
not  exclude  us  from  being  responsible  for  all  of  God’s  truth. 
Characteristically  we  have  been  known  for  our  emphasis  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  Christian  life.  Each  denomination 
may  have  unique  emphases.  We  must  recognize  the  strengths 
of  others  as  well  as  our  own  weaknesses. 

I think  Mennonites  have  long  pricked  the  conscience  of 
both  Christendom  and  society  in  general  in  relation  to  the 
areas  of  peace  witness,  stewardship,  and  discipleship.  These 
areas  plus  a renewed  emphasis  in  evangelism  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  our  full  support. 

Drescher:  Do  you  see  any  urgent  needs  in  order  to  realize 
this  purpose? 

Hughes:  I think  that  the  church  urgently  needs  to  become 
honest  with  itself  and  to  recognize  that  we  are  indeed  an 
integral  part  of  our  society.  As  such  the  church  is  not  only 
positionally  vulnerable  to  the  influence  of  society,  but  is  also 
strategically  positioned  to  affect  it  in  a positive  way.  The 
church  needs  to  show  by  example  that  God’s  people  have 
the  means  to  meet  the  spirit  of  war,  racism,  poverty, 
hunger,  frustration,  alienation,  and  spiritual  deprivation  in 
the  society  of  which  we  are  a part. 

Beechy:  Today’s  Anabaptists  sing  the  catchy  song  “They 
will  know  we  are  Christians  by  our  love.”  Its  words  are 
challenging  but  hardly  descriptive  of  most  of  us.  To  become 
more  truly  the  body  of  Christ  we  need  to  recapture  not 
only  the  vision  of  those  early  believers  but  their  steadfast 
dedication  to  actually  living  out  that  vision.  We  must  stop 


seeing  ourselves  as  a part  of  white,  middle-class,  successful, 
righteous  America;  and  begin  to  see  ourselves  as  a part  of 
suffering,  struggling,  failing,  and  sinful  humanity.  When 
we  can  see  our  own  need  for  God  and  for  each  other,  we 
can  more  clearly  point  the  way  to  God  and  brotherhood  for 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

De  Leon:  If  the  Mennonite  Church  of  the  70s  is  going 
to  fulfill  the  Commission  of  Christ,  evangelize  the  world, 
and  make  disciples  of  all  believers,  then  it  will  need  to 
stop , listen,  and  act  on  new  priorities.  To  realize  the 
dynamic  power  of  its  Anabaptist  heritage,  it  needs  to  begin 
to  concern  itself  about  the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  all  its  constituents.  It  will  need  to  undergo  a com- 
plete transformation  to  effectively  change  from  its  past  and 
present  practices  and  procedures.  A critical  self-evaluation  of 
its  total  self  needs  to  be  a priority. 

Wenger:  Each  generation  must  for  itself  decide  to  take 
up  the  cross  of  earnest  discipleship,  rather  than  to  follow 
a lukewarm  type  of  Christian  life.  Perhaps  the  most  urgent 
need  currently  is  the  practice  of  simplicity  in  our  style  of 
life,  the  deliberate  rejection  of  a life  of  luxury  and  affluence, 
coupled  with  sacrificial  stewardship  including  graduated  giv- 
ing — the  higher  the  income,  the  larger  the  percentage  given 
to  the  Lord’s  cause.  Could  we  not  move  in  one  year  from 
the  giving  of  possible  6 percent  of  our  income  to  an  average 
of  15  percent?  Think  what  Christ  could  do  with  this  extra 
fifteen  or  sixteen  million  dollars  per  year!  Our  pastors 
could  be  assisted,  our  church  schools  could  wipe  out  their 
debts,  our  mission  program  could  be  stepped  up,  the 
Compassion  Fund  for  Minorities  would  flourish.  Why  not 
do  it?  Can  we  really  be  faithful  disciples  and  do  less? 

Augsburger:  We  currently  need  commitment  to  a greater 
sense  of  Christian  unity.  To  split  or  divide  to  be  pure  is 
in  conflict  with  “that  they  all  may  be  one.”  A new  sense 
of  equal  unworthiness  placing  us  all  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  is  needed.  Our  personal  prejudices  and  biases  must  go 
if  we  are  to  develop  unity  in  Christ’s  body.  The  early  church 
ministered  primarily  on  five  themes:  the  deity  of  Christ,  the 
virgin  birth,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  resurrection,  and 
the  second  coming.  I think  these  are  areas  around  which  we 
can  rally.  Our  differences  in  the  Mennonite  Church  are  mini- 
mal in  relation  to  all  our  unique  similarities.  Unity  in  Christ 
Jesus  should  be  high  on  the  church  s agenda. 

Thomas:  I see  the  urgent  needs  in  order  for  the  church 
to  realize  its  purpose  summed  up  in  two  words  — unity  and 
discipleship.  Jesus  declared  in  John  17  that  the  unity  of 
Christians  would  cause  the  world  to  believe  and  know. 
The  heart  cry  of  our  Lord  is  not  fulfilled  in  a shallow  or- 
ganizational ecumenicity,  but  only  as  men  of  God,  through 
the  Spirit  of  God,  apply  the  Word  of  God  in  daily  discipleship. 
It  is  not  enough  to  worship  Christ.  We  must  follow  Him 
in  obedience,  love,  and  service. 

Drescher:  Do  you  see  any  grass-roots  trends?  What  is 
their  significance? 

Augsburger:  I think  the  Holy  Spirit  is  finding  less  resis- 

tance to  performing  His  ministry  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
There  is  a growing  sense  of  brotherhood.  The  trend  is 
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toward  greater  unity  and  singularity  of  purpose.  I think  we 
should  pray  for  wisdom  to  know  how  to  let  the  Holy  Spirit 
have  freedom  to  perform  His  ministry.  I hope  we  can 
develop  and  maintain  a learner-follower  stance  rather  than  a 
dogmatic  crusader  approach  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Hughes:  From  my  point  of  view  I see  more  and  more 
Mennonite  Christians  seeking  to  discover  how  God  would 
have  His  church  minister  to  the  world.  I see  individuals 
who  are  young  and  old,  leaders  and  laymen,  black,  white, 
brown,  red,  urban  and  rural  coming  together  to  do  God’s 
work.  Such  a “body”  is  important  to  affect  such  a world. 

Thomas:  I am  happy  for  some  extremely  favorable  grass- 
roots trends  such  as:  interest  in  in-depth  Bible  study,  an 
awareness  of  the  need  for  the  supernatural  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  an  increased  involve- 
ment of  the  total  congregation  in  the  life  and  witness  of  the 
church. 

A trend  that  alarms  me  is  the  serious  breakdown  in  family 
life  and  relationships.  I feel  the  Christian  home  is  the  best 
channel  through  which  the  church  can  conserve  her  spiritual 
values. 

Beechy:  It  seems  to  me  there  are  hopeful  signs.  More  and 
more  groups  are  beginning  to  think  of  themselves  as  “a 
fellowship  of  the  forgiven”  who  need  each  other’s  support 
and  discipline.  More  of  us  are  actively  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures and  seeking  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  evidenced 
by  the  numerous  retreats,  seminars,  festivals,  and  probes. 
More  of  us,  mostly  the  young,  are  experimenting  with  new 
forms  of  worship,  new  concepts  of  church,  new  life-styles 
which  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  simple  life  and  more 
conformed  to  the  model  of  Jesus  than  to  the  world  around 
us.  Even  some  older  members  are  cautiously  exploring  — re- 
examining our  established  routines,  testing  our  values, 
measuring  our  devotion  to  money,  acceptance,  security, 
patriotism,  and  religious  forms.  All  of  this  searching  by 
young  and  old  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  find  the  role  God 
has  for  each  one  of  us  “in  such  a time  as  this.” 

Wenger:  Two  trends  impress  me  in  our  brotherhood  today: 
1.  A deeper  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
I anticipate  will  deepen  Bible  study,  make  personal  evan- 
gelism more  successful,  give  us  a new  vision  of  Christ  and 
His  glory,  and  greatly  enhance  unity  and  love  in  our  congre- 
gations. 2.  Many  of  our  young  people  have  a deep  interest 
in  the  service  professions  (teaching,  medicine,  dentistry, 
social  work,  and  the  like)  and  a new  desire  to  renounce 
wealth  and  affluence  as  desirable  goals  in  life.  If  these  con- 
cerns have  as  their  basic  foundation  a sincere  desire  to  live 
as  faithful  disciples  of  Christ,  we  can  thank  God  and  take 
courage. 

De  Leon:  A new  awareness  of  the  charismatic  phenomenon 
is  evident  in  many  areas  of  our  church.  My  concern  in  this 
new  awareness  is  that  some  people  may  accept  this  as  the 
only  means  by  which  a person  can  have  a dynamic  Christian 
experience.  Of  great  significance  is  the  direction  in  which  this 
new  awareness  leads  our  churches.  If  it  becomes  the  agent 
that  binds  us  into  a sensitive  brotherhood  which  can  ex- 
perience the  dynamics  of  1 Corinthians  12:26,  then  I say. 


Praise  the  Lord. 

Drescher:  What  is  the  number  one  concern  on  the  agenda 
for  the  Mennonite  Church? 

Beechy:  I believe  that  one  of  the  most  crucial  concerns 
for  the  Mennonite  Church  today  is  reconciliation.  We  are 
faced  with  divisive  tendencies  at  every  level  — from  per- 
sonal and  family  relations  to  international  and  world  prob- 
lems. Many  people  are  suffering  from  the  impersonality  of 
our  technological  society  with  its  emphasis  on  masses  and 
millions.  How  do  we  express  love  to  faceless,  nameless 
statistics?  Even  our  hate  is  impersonal  — our  wars  are  now 
automated  and  computerized.  The  individual  is  insulated  from 
his  fellow  human  beings,  from  personal  responsibility  for  his 
own  deeds. 

In  a society  growing  increasingly  and  subtly  more  mili- 
taristic and  materialistic,  we  need  to  discover  the  power  of 
love,  the  joys  of  simplicity,  and  the  warmth  of  personal  re- 
lationships. Christ  s body  by  its  very  nature  — all  members 
one  of  another  and  all  controlled  by  the  Head,  must  pro- 
vide the  personal  element  in  our  day-to-day  living.  From 
this  base  we  can  tackle  the  demanding  task  of  reconciliation 
— man  to  man,  and  man  to  God. 

Augsburger:  Evangelism  seems  to  be  a top  priority  item. 
New  models  of  congregational  life  and  service  need  to  be 
created.  With  all  of  our  preoccupation  with  our  history  and 
heritage  we  are  finally  sensing  that  both  the  New  Testa- 
ment church  and  especially  the  Anabaptist  movement  were 
simple  illustrations  of  the  work  of  God  among  a people.  The 
illustrations  were  not  meant  to  be  exact  models. 

I hope  we  can  continue  to  develop  the  kind  of  flexibility 
that  will  keep  us  subject  to  a changing  world  of  need  and  a 
multiplicity  of  congregational  gifts.  These  are  challenges 
that  face  us  in  the  ’70s. 

De  Leon:  Mennonites  of  today  are  not  only  of  the  Swiss 
Anabaptist  stock,  but  Chicanos,  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  the 
American-Indians.  If  the  church  is  not  to  be  lukewarm, 
then  it  must  rid  itself  of  the  “quiet  of  the  land”  identity 
and  accept,  instead  of  that  slogan,  the  radical  discipleship 
that  Zwingli  and  Menno  Simons  were  noted  for.  In  the 
’70s,  the  Mennonite  Church  must  move.  The  Zwinglis  and 
the  Mennos  must  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Hughes:  I find  this  a difficult  question.  Perhaps  this 
question  is  the  number  one  concern.  I think  we  need  to 
come  to  some  consensus  about  what  really  are  priority  items 
for  the  church.  How  can  the  church  live  up  to  the  commit- 
ments we  have  made  in  the  world?  What  commitments  does 
the  church  need  to  make  right  now  so  that  it  can  fulfill 
its  basic  purpose? 

Thomas:  I am  convinced  that  the  church  will  need  to 
major  in  the  one  thing  that  can  best  solve  the  problems 
of  our  world  — changed  men.  The  social  and  spiritual  needs 
of  our  world  cannot  be  ignored.  They  must  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the  example  of 
Christ.  The  Bible  must  be  preached  with  a sense  of  authority 
and  its  message  taken  seriously  as  the  chart  and  compass 
of  all  of  life.  We  must  keep  in  focus  the  great  historical 
dynamics  of  the  Christian  faith  and  at  the  same  time  gaze 
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toward  the  return  of  our  Lord  and  the  glorious  future  of 
the  church. 

Wenger:  If  people  go  down  the  Niagara  River  toward  the 
famous  falls,  they  pass  a point  of  no  return.  I regard  our 
greatest  danger  today  as  materialism.  Our  style  of  life  has 
risen  unbelievably  in  the  last  sixty  years,  even  twenty-five 
years.  We  must,  we  think,  live  in  ever  more  commodious 
houses,  drive  more  luxurious  cars,  have  larger  bank  accounts, 
summer  cottages  in  the  mountains  or  by  a lake,  expen- 
sive boats  — where  will  it  stop?  And  we  venture  to  live  on 
this  level  while  the  program  of  the  church  suffers  as  we 
withhold  even  the  giving  of  a tenth!  We  cannot,  it  appears, 
even  give  three  cents  a day  to  the  Compassion  Fund,  to  help 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  faith  from  the  racial  minori- 
ties of  North  America.  I fear  that  we  may  be  approaching 
the  point  of  no  return  as  far  as  a life  of  simple  discipleship 
to  Christ  is  concerned.  If  this  point  is  reached,  the  judg- 
ment of  God  will  fall,  while  His  blessing  will  rest  on  those 
in  other  parts  of  Christendom  who  are  faithful  to  their  Lord. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

“Hadn’t  you  better  go  and  tell  your  father?”  asked  the 
motorist  of  the  farmer’s  boy  who  stood  looking  at  the  load 
of  hay  upset  after  the  collision. 

“He  knows,”  said  the  boy. 

“Knows  — how  can  he  know?” 

“He’s  under  it.” 

o o e 

An  American  was  visiting  a school  in  Wales  and  was 
asked  to  question  the  pupils.  “Can  you  tell  me  who  George 
Washington  was?”  he  asked  a boy. 

“He  was  an  American  General.” 

Quite  right.  Can  you  tell  me  what  he  was  remarkable 
for?” 

“He  was  remarkable  because  he  was  an  American  and 
told  the  truth.” 

o o o 

What  a man  thinks  in  his  heart  he  advertises  with  his 
face. 

o o o 

We  often  sigh  for  opportunities  for  doing  good,  while 
we  neglect  the  openings  of  Providence  in  little  things.  — 
Crabbe. 

o o o 

The  string  that  knows  nothing  of  tension  can  never 
know  much  of  music. 

o o o 

People  who  rest  themselves  to  death  won’t  live  as  long 

as  those  who  wear  themselves  out  working. 

o o o 

Salesman:  “Here  is  a book  that  will  do  half  the  work  for 
you.” 

Teenager:  “Swell.  Give  me  two  of  them.” 

o o o 

Whether  a man  winds  up  with  a nest  egg  or  a goose  egg 
may  depend  on  the  chick  he  married. 


"My  Dad  is  just  as  good  as  your  Dad.  And  he  likes  me  just  as  much  as  your  Dad  likes  you. 
And  he  tells  me  he  likes  me.  And  he  likes  my  Mom  too  . . . and  he  likes  baseball ...  and  he 
likes  to  take  me  fishing  ...  and  he  comes  to  watch  me  play  ball ...  and  he  plays  ball  with 
me  at  home  too.  I bet  your  Dad  doesn't  do  all  those  things. 

"When  I ask  my  Dad  something,  even  if  he  is  reading  the  paper,  he  puts  it  down  and 
listens.  So  that  proves  my  Dad  is  just  as  good  as  your  Dad,  maybe  better.  So  there!!" 
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A Tribute  to  Dad 

To  look  at  him  you ’d  think  he’s 
just  like  any  other  dad. 

To  know  him  you’d  discover  that 
he  s a very  unique  man. 

He  tries  real  hard  to  understand 
and  usually  succeeds. 

He  laughs  with  me  when  I’m  happy, 

He  listens  when  I need  to  talk, 

He  really  cares  about  me:  enough 
to  want  to  know  where  I am 
and  what  I’m  doing. 

That’s  more  than  I can  say  for 
most  dads. 

I guess  all  it  adds  up  to  is  love. 

My  dad  is  love. 

— Bonnie  Kreider — 17  years  old. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Three  to  one  youth  say  churches  hold 
appeal.  The  opinion  of  one  out  of  every 
three  college  students  is  that  churches  to- 
day have  appeal.  The  figure  was  presented 
by  Campus  Opinion  following  a nationwide 
survey.  The  reply  to  the  questionnaire  is 
most  impressive  when  compared  with  an- 
swers to  the  same  questions  asked  a year 
earlier.  Then  barely  one  in  six  students 
envisioned  the  nation’s  churches  as  holding 
much  appeal  for  younger  people.  The  Jesus 
movement  was  said  to  be  a possible  cause 
in  the  change  of  attitude. 

© © o 

Dr.  Olivier  Beguin,  58,  general  secretary 
of  the  United  Bible  Societies,  died  on  Sat- 
urday, Apr.  1,  at  Westminster  Hospital  in 
London.  Since  1949  he  had  been  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  to  this  world  partner- 
ship of  58  national  Bible  Societies  with 
headquarters  in  London. 

o o e 

A leading  U.S.  philanthropic  journal  has 
revealed  that  Americans  gave  more  money 
to  religion  in  1971  than  ever  before  — but 
they  are  now  giving  a smaller  share  of 
their  charitable  dollars  to  religion  than  a 
few  years  ago. 

Giving  to  religion  increased  $300  million, 
up  from  $8.3  billion  in  1970  to  $8.6  billion 
in  1971.  But  religion  only  received  40.7 
percent  of  the  total  $21.15  billion  given 
to  philanthropy  in  1971.  This  is  a sharp 
drop  from  the  45.2  percent  of  the  total  re- 
ceived in  1969  and  42.6  percent  received 
in  1970. 

© o © 

Nearly  fifty  tons  of  assorted  vegetable 
seeds  were  provided  last  year  by  CROP 
for  a variety  of  self-help  programs  in  Bra- 
zil, the  largest  of  CROP’s  30-country  seed 
programs. 

The  seeds  were  distributed  through  Ot- 
oconia, the  Brazilian  interchurch  relief  and 
social  action  agency.  The  seeds  were  dis- 
tributed for  planting  in  home  gardens,  in 
leper  colonies,  in  Indian  reservations,  and 
in  experimental  school  garden  plots,  located 
as  far  south  as  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  and  as  far  north  as  the  state  of  Ceara. 

CROP  seed  shipments  to  Brazil  in  1971 
totaled  93,160  pounds,  valued  at  $367,365. 

A report  from  Curitiba  states  that  150 
kilograms  of  seeds  were  distributed  to  one 
thousand  families  in  fifteen  different  cities. 
Pastor  David  Moroz  says  that  the  luxuriant 
Bardens  are  a “feast  for  the  eyes. 

o e o 


Senator  Birch  Bayh  testified  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency that  barbiturate  abuse  has  reached 
“epidemic”  proportions,  presenting  a threat 
that  “may  well  be  more  serious  than  am- 
phetamines, and  even  heroin.” 

John  E.  Ingersoll,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  said  the 
control  of  barbiturates  was  especially  diffi- 
cult because  they  were  widely  prescribed  by 
doctors  for  legitimate  medical  purposes.  He 
said  that  while  most  of  the  barbiturates 
used  by  addicts  and  experimenters  have  up 
to  now  been  diverted  from  legitimate  sourc- 
es, the  bureau  is  now  investigating  major 
illicit  sources.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has 
formed  a special  secobarbital  intelligence 
force  to  track  down  a “gigantic”  operation 
in  the  Mexican-California  border  that  is 
flooding  the  country  with  the  drug,  Mr.  In- 
gersoll said. 

He  said  that  in  the  last  24  months  offi- 
cials have  seized  seven  million  secobarbital 
capsules,  known  as  “California  reds,  and 
they  were  appearing  as  far  north  as  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Ingersoll  expressed  fear  that  the 
flood  of  illicit  “downers”  would  start  a new 
vogue  for  this  type  of  drug  as  the  avail- 
ability of  heroin  decreases.  Secobarbital  is 
one  of  the  fast-acting  barbiturates  whose 
effects  can  be  similar  to  that  of  heroin, 
producing  a dreamy  slowdown  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 

“Heroin  enslaves  but  barb  kills,”  Mr. 
Ingersoll  said.  He  explained  that  barbitu- 
rates were  dangerous  because  when  used 
together  with  alcohol,  a reaction  results 

which  is  vastly  greater  and  more  volatile 
than  the  effects  of  either  taken  separately. 

o o o 

In  a decision  having  potentially  far- 
reaching  implications,  the  U.S.  Supreme 

Court  ruled  that  Old  Order  Amish  parents 
do  not  have  to  send  children  to  public 

high  schools. 

The  decision  upheld  the  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme Court  in  finding  that  compulsory 
school  laws  violate  the  religious  freedom  of 
the  small  Amish  community. 

In  hailing  the  ruling,  William  A.  Ball, 
attorney  representing  the  Amish,  said  the 
high  court  has  put  a final  stop  to  harass- 
ment of  the  Amish  people  on  the  educa- 
tion issue  in  any  state.’ 

The  Supreme  Court  clearly  said  that 
religious  freedom  takes  precedence  over 
educational  statutes  on  attendance.  It  was 
not  immediately  known  what  impact  the 
decision  might  have  for  other  religious 
groups. 


The  National  Safety  Council  keeps  warn- 
ing that  78  percent  of  all  fatal  automobile 
accidents  happen  within  20  miles  of  your 
own  home.  Fellow  we  know  heard  this 
and  moved. 

© o o 

United  Nations  membership  for  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam  was  urged  by  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  who  received  the  Dahlberg 
Peace  Award  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Baptist  Convention. 

Mr.  Stassen,  former  governor  of  Minne- 
sota and  a former  candidate  for  President, 
told  the  6,000  delegates  that  it’s  “not 
enough”  to  want  peace,  to  speak  or  demon- 
strate for  peace. 

“The  urgent  need  is  to  build  peace 
through  establishing  the  improved  institu- 
tions and  structures  to  reach  and  main- 
tain solutions  to  those  intense  problems 
which  cause  war,”  Mr.  Stassen  said. 

He  said  UN  membership  for  North  and 
South  Vietnam  would  be  a first  step  in 
accomplishing  peace. 

o e o 

More  than  170  million  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  were  distributed  around  the  world 
in  1971  by  the  United  Bible  Societies, 
according  to  a report  of  the  American  Bible 
Society’s  board  of  managers. 

The  report  noted  that  the  total — 171,- 
116,543  copies  — constitutes  a slight  decrease 
from  the  number  distributed  in  1970.  Three 
areas  showed  increases.  The  Americas  (out- 
side the  U.S.)  showed  an  increase  of  3.5 
million  over  the  1970  total  of  24,172,343. 
Increases  were  also  shown  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  area  and  in  Europe.  The  U.S. 
distribution  figures  marked  the  first  decline 
in  11  years.  The  board  of  managers’  report 
said  the  decline  reflected  the  1970  success 
of  several  statewide  distribution  efforts  which 
were  not  repeated  in  1971. 

o o o 

Pope  Paul  has  issued  a chilling  warning 
about  the  possibility  of  a Third  World  War 
if  the  major  powers  continue  to  tantalize 
each  other  with  raw  tests  of  strength. 

The  pontiff  spoke  of  such  trouble  spots 
as  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  called  on  all  parties  in  the  Vietnam 
war  to  return  to  negotiations  toward  peace. 

Although  he  refrained  from  mentioning 
any  major  power  by  name  it  was  evident 
to  some  Vatican  officials  that  the  pontiff  s 
remarks  concerned  the  recent  developments 
in  Vietnam  where  the  United  States  sealed 
off  sea  access  to  the  North  by  mining 
harbors. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Coordination  Aim  of 
Hardworking  Representatives 


Seven  men  met  on  May  30  in  Rosemont, 
111.,  to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern. 
They  comprised  the  Coordinating  Council 
of  the  Mennonite  Church:  Ernest  Bennett, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  Ben  Cutrell, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House;  Al  Mever, 
Board  of  Education;  Harold  Swartzen- 
druber,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid;  Ross 
Bender,  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries; Paul  Kravbill,  MC  general  secretary; 
and  Ivan  Kauffmann,  associate  secretary  of 
the  MC. 


Major  work  of  the  council  was  looking 
at  salary  schedules  for  people  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  program 
Boards  — missions,  education,  publication, 
etc.  Though  the  council  does  not  act  as 
a decision-making  body,  it  can  make  re- 
commendations and  share  concerns  that 
affect  decisions  within  the  individual  Boards. 
The  goal  with  regard  to  salaries  seemed 
to  emerge  as  that  of  working  toward  uni- 
form policies  rather  than  identical  scales. 
Another  area  of  concern  aired  by  the  coun- 
cil was  that  of  filing  for  history  — the 
archives.  Should  the  Boards  be  assessed 
for  related  expenses?  More  work  has  to  be 
done  on  this  before  decisions  are  made. 

General  Board  Meeting  Follows 

Coordination  was  also  a function  of  the 
MC  General  Board  in  Rosemont.  meeting 
May  31  and  June  1.  But  before  getting 
into  the  work  agenda,  Ivan  Miller,  of  the 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church,  led 
devotions  on  the  theme:  “I  See  God  at 
Work.”  He  was  impressed  with  the  way 
[ohn  A.  Hostetler,  professor  at  Temple 
University,  was  used  to  help  the  Amish 
through  their  recent  trial  — Hostetler  being 
it  the  opposite  end  of  Amish-Mennonite 


expression.  Warm  devotional  sharing  char- 
acterized the  first  hour,  during  which  time 
Board  members  told  how  they  saw  God  at 
work  in  their  own  experience. 

During  the  two-dav  session,  there  was  (1) 
a review  of  the  Board  of  Education’s  role 
and  relationships,  (2)  a study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  uniform  salary  scale  for  church 
employees,  and  (3)  a discussion  of  the 
development  of  a coordinated  askings  pack- 
age and  fund-raising  policies  for  church- 
• wide  programs. 


It  was  reported  that  spending  to  date 
for  General  Board  and  the  work  of  the 
interim  staff  has  been  below  budget.  The 
Board  approved  a revision  of  the  current 
fiscal  budget  downward,  as  presented  by 
the  general  secretary.  But  it  was  noted  that 
increased  giving  will  still  be  required  to 
enable  continuing  the  program  at  the  newly 
approved  level.  Original  budget  was 
$193,335  and  the  revised  budget  is  for 
$175,855. 

Copies  of  the  recently  published  brochure, 
Mennonite  Church:  Congregations  in 

Mission,  were  distributed  to  Board  members. 
The  brochure  is  simple  and  yet  adequate 
to  explain  MC  organization  under  the 
bylaws  approved  at  Kitchener  71. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  president,  and  Al  Meyer, 
executive  secretary,  reported  on  the  work 
and  role  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
General  Board  encouraged  MBE  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  initiating  a joint 
study  process  on  the  future  of  seminary 
education  in  the  various  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  constituent  groups. 

For  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  Harold 
Swartzendruber  said  that  the  Amish  have 
some  interest  in  getting  counsel  on  mutual 
aid  for  their  own  group.  Swartzendruber 


also  indicated  that  new  MMA  facilities 
in  Goshen  have  provided  adequate  work 
space  for  now  and  for  some  years  ahead. 

Assembly  Arrangements  Committee 
announced  that  the  1973  General  Assembly 
and  Convention  will  be  held  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Aug.  7-12,  1973.  This  commit- 
tee has  had  a long-standing  invitation  from 
the  Virginia  Conference  to  host  the  73 
General  Assembly. 

The  two  days  of  intensive  work  carried 
out  by  the  General  Board,  May  31  and 
June  1,  were  indicative  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  wanting  to  help  the  church  do 
the  job  she  most  wants  to  do.  And  as  Paul 
Mininger,  chairman,  pointed  out  in  a 
private  conversation,  this  requires  (1)  find- 
ing out  what  the  church  wants,  (2)  finding 
the  necessary  resources,  and  (3)  getting 
the  job  done. 

Availability  Qualification 
for  Service 

"One  of  the  more  important  qualifica- 
tions is  availability!”  reads  a statement  to 
persons  exploring  service  opportunities 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

The  Personnel  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Missions,  meeting  in  conjoint  session  with 
the  twelve-member  Board  on  May  11  and 
in  separate  session  on  May  12,  heard  Dorsa 
Mishler,  personnel  secretary,  report  on  the 
1972  overseas  appointments:  reappointments 

— twenty-four  persons;  new  appointments 

— ten  persons;  pending  appointments  — 
five  persons.  Persons  from  North  America 
serving  with  the  Board  overseas  number 
170. 

In  preliminary  action,  Edward  Stoltzfus, 
pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Responding  to  a request  from  the  Health 
and  Welfare  division  of  the  Board,  the  Per- 
sonnel Committee  will  work  at  drawing  up 
a statement  of  qualifications  supplementing 
professional  requirements  for  Board- hired 
employees  of  Health  and  Welfare  institu- 
tions. Other  Board  divisions  are  also  inter- 
ested in  a written  statement  of  personal  and 
supporting-church  faith  and  life-style  ex- 
pectations. 

The  Personnel  Committee,  conjointly  with 
the  members  of  the  Board,  appoints  Board 
personnel  and  committees  for  overseas  and 
home  missions  service  and  such  other  Board 
personnel  as  referred  to  it.  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice personnel  are  appointed  by  the  Relief 
and  Service  Committee. 

During  the  1971-72  fiscal  year,  Apr.  1 
to  Mar.  31,  356  persons  were  appointed  to 
the  Board’s  relief  and  service,  overseas, 
and  home  missions  divisions.  An  undeter- 
mined number  of  persons  was  also  assist- 
ed in  securing  health-  and  welfare-related 
employment. 

In  conjoint  action  the  Personnel  Commit- 


Coordinating  Council  members  left  to  right:  Harold  Swartzendruber,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid: 
Ben  Cutrell,  Mennonite  Publishing  House:  Ross  Bender,  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries: 
Al  Meyer,  Board  of  Education:  Ernest  Bennett,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions:  Paul  Kravbill, 
MC  general  secretary:  and  Ivan  Kauffmann,  associate  secretary  of  the  MC. 
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tee  and  members  of  the  Board  interviewed 
divisional  and  associate  secretaries,  the 
treasurer  (program  and  service  division 
heads),  and  the  executive  secretary.  The 
annual  interviews,  conducted  by  two  persons 
representing  the  committees,  are  intended 
to  identify  the  pleasures,  problems,  and 
commitments  of  divisional  secretaries,  to 
give  members  of  the  Board  an  idea  of  the 
total  function  of  the  Board  and  to  provide 
a basis  for  considering  reappointments.  The 
executive  secretary  is  interviewed  by  the 
committees-as-a-whole.  The  appointments 
for  1973  will  be  made  in  October. 

Agencies  to  Share 
Medical  Expenses 

A major  medical  pool  for  North  American 
service  workers  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  seven  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  groups  represented  in  the  Home 
Ministries  Council. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  all  groups 
would  share  medical  expenses  of  over 
$1,000  per  illness  or  injury  within  a fiscal 
year  for  a worker  from  any  of  the  member 
groups  of  the  council.  The  agreement  in- 
cludes spouses  and  dependent  children  of 
service  workers. 

Groups  on  the  council  include  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Conservative  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence, Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Mennonite  Brethren,  Brethren  in  Christ, 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Statement  on  Conduct  in 
Conflict  Situations  Adopted 

A new  statement  on  conduct  of  overseas 
church  workers  in  conflict  situations  has 
been  developed  over  the  past  year  by  the 
Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Council  of 
Mennonite  Colleges,  and  Council  of  Menno- 
nite Seminaries. 

The  statement  calls  for  the  overseas 
Christian  worker  to  be  “servant  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  finds  himself,  a 
participant  rather  than  a controller  of 
program.” 

The  primary  relationship  of  each  worker 
is  to  the  local  fellowship  of  believers.  In 
any  conflict  situation,  the  expatriate  worker 
should  not  act  before  consultation  with  the 
local  church. 

The  overseas  worker  should  avoid  im- 
posing his  own  ideology  or  culture  on  the 
people  whom  he  serves  and  should  respect 
the  government  s laws  and  regulations. 

The  statement  continues.  The  overseas 
worker  should  avoid  giving  the  impression 
that  his  primary  loyalty,  either  politically 
or  culturally,  belongs  to  his  North  American 
homeland  and  to  the  diplomatic,  commer- 
cial, or  military  representatives  of  that 
homeland  in  his  field  of  service. 

Copies  of  the  statement  are  being  cir- 


culated to  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  missionaries  and  service  workers. 
Other  interested  persons  may  secure 
copies  bv  writing  to  one  of  the  mission 
boards,  MCC,  or  to  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  P.O.  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

National  Peace  Poll 
Gets  U nder  Way 

By  June  30,  1972,  the  United  States 
Congress  must  either  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate funds  to  continue  the  Indochina 
war  for  another  12  months,  or  they  must 
set  a date  and  cut  off  these  funds,  thus 
forcing  a halt  to  United  States  military 
involvement  there. 

Following  the  renewed  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  a significant  number  of 
Mennonite  constituents  have  asked  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Sec- 
tion’s Washington  Office  what  more  they 
can  do  to  influence  the  United  States 
government  for  peace.  While  efforts  need 
to  continue  at  various  levels,  it  still  re- 
mains a fact  that  by  far  the  majority  of 
the  people  have  never  yet  communicated 
to  their  government  representatives  in  even 
the  simplest  kind  of  way.  To  enable  that 
to  happen,  a new  means  has  been  launched 
to  solicit  just  such  a response  from  “mid- 
town U.S.A.” 

A national  referendum  on  the  war  is 
getting  underway  to  poll  millions  of  citi- 
zens for  their  response  to  the  question: 
“Subject  to  the  safe  return  of  prisoners 
and  troops,  should  the  United  States 
Congress  cut  off  funds  for  the  Vietnam 
war?” 

The  referendum  by  mail,  launched  by 
Senators  Harold  Hughes,  D-Iowa,  and 
Alan  Cranston,  D-Calif.,  will  be  a means 
of  conveying  to  Washington  the  sentiments 
of  millions  of  people  who  have  never  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  to  Congress  and  the 
White  House  on  United  States  military 
actions  in  Indochina. 

The  period  from  now  until  June  30  is 
designated  as  Peace  Alert  U.S.A.  Volun- 
teer groups  for  peace,  whether  churches, 
student  groups,  or  civic  organizations  are 
invited  to  get  out  the  “ballots”  which  will 
invite  citizens  to  register  their  Yes  or  No 
to  the  question  of  continued  United  States 
military  actions  in  Indochina. 

Ballots  will  be  tabulated  daily  with  re- 
sults reported  to  appropriate  offices  of 
Senators,  Congressmen,  the  President,  and 
the  general  public.  Groups  making  this  a 
project  will  print  or  mimeograph  their  own 
ballot  cards.  All  ballots  should  be  mailed  to: 
National  Peace  Poll,  Box  1621,  Washington, 
D C.  20013.  The  ballot  should  state  name, 
address,  phone,  and  Congregational  district, 
if  known.  It  should  also  state  either 
“yes”  or  “no”  to  cutting  funds  for  continued 
war  in  Indochina. 


The  National  Peace  Poll  is  nonpartisan 
and  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
people  at  the  grass  roots  in  the  50 
states  can,  by  exercising  its  constitutional 
power  to  cut  off  the  funds  for  the  unde- 
clared war,  move  Congress  to  end  our 
involvement  in  Indochina.  — Delton  Franz 

Dallas  Church 
Requests  Names 

The  First  Mennonite  Church,  Dallas, 
Texas,  is  seeking  to  serve  Mennonites,  as 
well  as  witness  to  the  unchurched.  If  you 
know  of  Mennonites  moving  to,  or  living 
in  the  greater  Dallas  area,  please  refer 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  desiring  to 
find  fellowship  with  a young,  vital  church 
to  Pastor  Richard  St.  Clair,  6806  Hollis, 
Dallas,  Texas  75227. 

Millard  Osborne,  conference  minister  of 
the  South  Central  Mennonite  Conference, 
reports  that  the  Dallas  Church  experienced 
some  difficulty  with  the  city  officials  because 
they  were  using  a home  as  a meeting  place 
and  were  doing  some  remodeling  to  make 
the  space  more  usable,  plus  displaying  a 
small  church  sign  in  the  front  yard.  How- 
ever, the  city  officials  quickly  rescinded 
their  charges  when  the  news  media  started 
covering  the  happenings. 

TAP  Observes 
Dialogue  in  Malawi 

The  one-week  state  visit  to  Malawi  of 
South  Africa’s  President  and  Mrs.  James 
Fouche  in  March  was  a follow-up  to  the 
visit  by  Prime  Minister  John  Vorster  of 
South  Africa  in  1970  and  a visit  by  Mala- 
wi’s life  President,  Kumuzu  Banda,  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  last  year. 


David  Kisamorg,  TAPer,  Malawi 


On  the  only  Sunday  of  his  visit,  the 
South  Africa  president  attended  service  at 
the  Church  of  Central  Africa  Presbyterian, 
where  he  worshiped  with  people  of  many 
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races  and  many  skin  colors,  though  the 
congregation  was  predominately  African. 

Considering  the  rigid  apartheid  policy 
practiced  in  South  Africa,  it  is  of  some 
significance  to  note  that  President  Fouche 
was  met  by  two  black  and  two  white 
clergymen.  He  sang  hymns  composed  in 
Malawi  with  African  tunes.  He  read,  “Come, 
let  us  walk  this  road  together,  let  us  share 
our  neighbor's  sorrow,”  and  he  prayed 
with  and  was  prayed  for  by  African 
ministers. 

The  text  for  the  morning  came  from 
Esther  4.  The  theme  was,  “Now,  in  this 
critical  time,  it  is  everyone’s  responsibility 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  world.” 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  ten 
volunteers  involved  in  the  Teachers  Abroad 
Program  in  Malawi.  TAP  has  contributed 
55  cumulative  years  to  the  country  s edu- 
cational development.  — Ron  Mathies 


Shyamnagar 
Hospital  Opens 


With  the  formal  opening  of  the  50-bed 
Shyamnagar  Christian  Hospital  near  Cal- 
cutta, India,  on  May  4,  people  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  will  have  the  benefits  of 
modern  medical  treatment.  The  area 
served  by  the  hospital  is  dominated  by 
refugees  and  industrial  workers  of  the 
Barrackpore  subdivision. 

Present  for  the  occasion  was  the  health 
minister  of  West  Bengal,  Shri  Ajat  Panja, 
who  presided  at  the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony 
and  was  the  guest  speaker.  Other  officials 
present  included:  the  medical  board  of  the 
hospital,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
staff  members  and  representatives,  Menno- 
nite Christian  Service  Fellowship  of  India 
(MCSFI)  Board  members,  government  offi- 
cials, Bishop  Gorai  of  the  Church  of  North 
India. 

The  hospital  was  planned  and  built  by 
the  MCSFI  Medical  Board  with  funds  con- 
tributed  by  the  German  organization.  Bread 
for  the  World.  MCC  partially  subsidizes  the 
iperating  expenses  of  the  hospital. 

Personnel  Assignments 
it  Associated  Seminaries 

The  administrative  committee  of  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
las  designated  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 
iresident  John  H.  Yoder  to  serve  also  as 
cting  dean  of  the  seminaries  during  the 
972-73  school  year.  Dean  Ross  T.  Bender 
las  been  granted  a two-year  leave  of 
bsence  to  head  the  newly  created  Board 
f Congregational  Ministries  of  the  Menno- 
ite  Church.  C.  J.  Dyck  is  to  serve  as 
cting  dean  in  1973-74. 

Ivan  Friesen,  a 1967  graduate  of  M enno- 
ite  Biblical  Seminary  and  now  completing 
ThM  degree  in  Old  Testament  from  San 
rancisco  Theological  Seminary,  has  been 


appointed  administrative  assistant  to  carry 
day-to-day  responsibilities  during  1972-73. 

Erland  Waltner,  president  of  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  will  be  returning  from 
a one-year  sabbatical.  Lloyd  L.  Ramseyer 
was  acting  president  of  MBS  the  past 
year. 

Bartel  Gives  Art  Lecture 

Marvin  Bartel  of  the  art  faculty  of 
Goshen  College  was  commissioned  by  the 
Conrad  Grebel  Lectureship  Committee  to 
prepare  art  objects  in  ceramics  and  a lec- 
ture to  comment  on  them.  Six  items  have 
been  prepared,  one  of  which  is  pictured 
below.  All  of  the  items  have  a picture  of 
Menno  Simons  fused  in  the  pieces. 


A Bartel  creation 

The  lectures  have  alreadv  been  given  on 
the  campuses  of  Eastern  Mennonite,  Hess- 
ton,  Goshen,  Bluffton,  and  Bethel  colleges. 
Bartel  is  ready  to  give  the  same  lecture 
to  other  schools  or  churches  as  his  schedule 
permits.  Interested  persons  should  con- 
tact him  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind 
46526. 

These  art  objects  are  now  the  property 
of  the  Conrad  Grebel  Lectureship  Com- 
mittee. They  will  be  sold  to  any  interested 
individuals,  churches,  schools,  or  other 
entities.  Further  information  mav  be  re- 
quested from  Roy  Hartzler.  executive  secre- 
tary. Conrad  Grebel  Lectureship  Commit- 
tee, 1700  South  Main  St.,  Goshen,  Ind 
46526. 


Ed.  Council  Plans 
Convention  and  Seminar 

The  Mennonite  Secondary  Education 
Council,  composed  of  chief  school  adminis- 
trators of  Mennonite  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  met  in  its 
semiannual  session  on  Apr.  15  and  16, 
1972,  at  the  Central  Christian  High  School, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  in  cooperation  with  the 
annual  Mennonite  High  School  Music 
Festival  held  at  Kidron,  on  Apr.  16. 

In  the  business  sessions  of  the  Menno- 
nite Secondary  Education  Council,  the 
following  actions  and  planning  projections 
were  determined: 

1.  The  annual  Mennonite  High  School 
Music  Festival  will  be  held  next  year  on 
Apr.  8,  1973,  hosted  by  the  Bethanv  Chris- 


tian High  School,  Goshen,  Ind. 

2.  A teachers'  convention  for  Mennonite 
secondary  education  teachers  is  planned  for 
Oct.  4-7,  1973,  at  the  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center.  The  planning  com- 
mittee for  the  teachers  convention  is 
composed  of  Samuel  O.  Weaver,  chairman, 
principal  of  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School, 
along  with  committee  members  J.  Lester 
Brubaker,  principal  of  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite High  School,  and  Roy  T.  Hartzler, 
assistant  executive  secretary  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Education,  Goshen,  Ind. 

3.  The  Mennonite  Secondary  Education 
Council  took  action  to  plan  for  a seminar 
for  Bible  teachers  and  administrators  to  be 
held  Nov.  2-5,  1972,  at  the  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center. 

4.  The  council  reelected  Lee  M.  Yoder, 
principal  of  the  Christopher  Dock  Menno- 
nite High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  as  coun- 
cil chairman  for  a two-year  term.  Also  re- 
elected to  a two-year  term  was  William  D. 
Hoolev  as  treasurer.  Hoolev  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bethany  Christian  High 
School,  Goshen,  Ind.  Robert  E.  Brenne- 
man,  principal  of  Belleville  Mennonite 
School,  Belleville,  Pa.,  serves  as  secretary 
of  the  council. 

Burkholder  Highlights 
First  Year  in  Office 

At  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
meeting  on  May  12  and  13,  President 
Lawrence  Burkholder  of  Goshen  College 
was  present  to  review  recent  develop- 
ments at  Goshen  and  to  report  on  some 
observations  of  his  first  year  in  office. 

Burkholder  reviewed  the  five-day 
development  fund  plans  prepared  by  the 
college  development  staff  and  the  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers. 

The  improvement  in  morale  and  the  in- 
creased quality  of  spiritual  growth  among 
students  as  the  year  progressed  were 
two  items  Burkholder  noted  in  his  report. 
Discussions  of  commitment  and  disciple- 
ship  are  quite  common.  He  also  noted 
SST  (Study-Service  Trimester)  is  becom- 
ing more  a life-stvle  — a way  of  mission 
and  growth.  There  seems  to  be  more 
serious  thinking  about  the  church  and  less 
cynicism  than  in  recent  years. 

The  president  of  Goshen  College  in- 
dicated that  the  freshman  admissions 
activity  for  the  fall  of  1972  at  this  time 
is  considerably  above  that  of  last  year. 

EMC  Vs  Community 
Colleges 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  still  has 
openings  for  more  than  200  new  students 
this  fall,  according  to  J.  David  Yoder, 
director  of  admissions.  The  “space  avail- 
able situation  at  EMC  is  comparable  to 
many  other  small  colleges,  he  said. 
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An  admissions  survey  by  the  Council  for 
the  Advancement  for  Small  Colleges  (CASC) 
reported  in  May  that  84  of  its  member 
colleges  could  enroll  an  additional  20,000 
freshman  this  fall. 

Yoder  said  that  admissions  recruiting 
has  become  highly  competitive,  with  stu- 
dents carefully  considering  several  colleges 
and  often  visiting  the  campuses  before 
making  a decision. 

Also,  Yoder  pointed  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  community  college  systems  both  in 
Virginia  and  in  other  states  as  a factor 
affecting  small  college  enrollments. 


The  American  Alumni  Council  has  re- 
ported that  a new  community  college 
opens  every  week.  Approximately  75  percent 
of  the  students  now  attend  public  in- 
stitutions, according  to  the  AAC. 

EMC  physical  facilities  can  accommodate 
approximately  900  resident  students.  The 
1971-72  enrollment  peaked  at  926  students, 
with  more  than  100  being  day  students. 
Mr.  Yoder  said  that  EMC  will  concentrate 
on  retaining  a high  percentage  of  students 
eligible  to  return,  attracting  transfer  stu- 
dents, and  recruiting  Virginia  students 
more  vigorously. 


versarv.  All  who  attended  at  any  time  dur- 
ing its  history  are  invited  to  attend.  For 
further  details  contact  Mrs.  Elvin  Weber, 
R.  2,  Ephrata,  Pa.  17522. 

Rollin  E.  Pepper,  his  wife,  Lucille, 
and  their  three  children  left  on  May  22 
for  a year  at  the  University  of  Zambia 
under  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Pepper,  a biology  professor  at  Elizabeth- 
town College,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  is  on 
a sabbatical  leave  from  the  college.  He 
will  be  teaching  sophomore-  and  junior- 
level  courses  in  cell  biology  at  the  university 
as  a visiting  professor.  The  Peppers  are 
members  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church, 


MENNOSCOPE 


Region  V Plans  Inspiration 


The  first  mass  meeting  in  Region  V is 
set  for  Aug.  12.  An  Ad  Hoc  Planning  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Region  V Steering 
Committee  has  developed  a one-day  program. 
The  three  sessions  are  designed  to  provide 
fellowship  and  inspiration  where  the  various 
conferences  and  congregational  groups  can 
discover  a new  level  of  relationships  and 
identity.  The  gathering  will  be  held  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  with  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  at  Mellinger  Church.  The 
evening  program  will  take  place  in  the 
Brunk’s  Crusade  tent.  The  Steering  Com- 
mittee, appointed  to  give  guidance  to  the 
developing  Region  V organization,  is  com- 
posed of  John  E.  Lapp,  chairman,  David 
Thomas,  assistant  chairman;  and  Glendon 
Blosser,  secretary. 

The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Commit- 
tee appointed  Paul 
Longacre  to  the  office 
of  assistant  executive 
secretary  at  its  meet- 
ing on  May  23,  24. 

MCC  has  grown  during 
the  past  decade  from 
436  to  772  appointed 

pmont! 


gram 


considerably  in  scope.  The  purpose  of  the 
assistant  executive  secretary  appointment 
is  to  provide  Executive  Secretary  William 
T.  Snyder’s  office  with  experienced  assis- 
tance so  that  the  broader  planning  and 
coordinating  of  program  can  be  more  ade- 
quately handled.  The  appointment  is  for  a 
three-year  period. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  con- 
tinue its  free  public  planetarium  showings 
only  on  Sundays  at  2:30  p.m.  during  June 
and  July  and  will  close  the  facility  to  all 
but  private  groups  for  the  month  of  August, 
Robert  C.  Lehman,  planetarium  director, 
said  in  announcing  the  current  45-minute 


attraction,  “Man’s  Place  in  the  Universe. 

Ten  graduating  classes  will  celebrate 
anniversary  reunions  at  Goshen  College  on 
Alumni  Day,  June  17.  Other  events  will  be 
a concert  and  the  alumni  banquet  with  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  Goshen 
College,  speaking. 

Dutch  Family  Festival,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
has  announced  that  four  well-known  Men- 
nonite churchmen  will  deliver  the  daily 
lecture-discussions  on  Mennonite-Amish 
faith  and  culture  at  the  festival:  Paul 

Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  eminent  Mennonite 
writer,  editor,  and  teacher;  Paul  Landis, 
Salunga,  secretary  of  the  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite Conference;  Ernest  Hess,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  assistant  principal  of  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite High  School;  and  Howard  Witmer,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  pastor  and  assistant  secretary  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference.  The 
festival  hosts  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors 
every  summer,  and  features  aspects  of  Men- 
nonite and  Amish  thought  and  life.  The 
festival  opens  on  June  23  and  closes  Sep- 
tember 2 this  year,  daily  except  Sundays. 

Goshen  Coliege  will  offer  five  pre-college 
workshops,  led  by  college  professors,  for 
high  school  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors,  June  17-24:  communications,  biologi- 
cal ecology,  religion  and  contemporary 
problems,  painting  with  acrylics,  and  music. 

Paul  Clemmer  was  ordained  minister  at 
Marion  Mennonite  Church  on  May  28.  Merle 
Cordell  was  in  charge  of  the  service. 

Kenneth  Brenneman  was  ordained  to 
the  office  of  bishop  for  the  Bethel  Menno- 
nite Church,  Millbank,  Ont..  May  27.  Official- 
ing  bishops  were  Valentine  Nafziger,  Dale 
Oswald,  and  Emmanuel  Hostetler. 

Wesley  and  Elsie  Mast  are  available  as 
a resource  couple  to  students  and  other 
newcomers  to  Philadelphia  in  need  of 
housing,  jobs,  and  spiritual  fellowship. 
Their  address  is  4929  Morris  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19144.  Tele.,  (215)438-5196. 

The  Vine  Street  Mennonite  Church  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  planning  a homecoming 
July  29,  30,  in  celebration  of  its  75th  anni- 


Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Albert  J.  Meyer,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  re- 
cently announced  the  election  of  Kenneth 
M.  Long,  assistant  dean  of  Westminster 
College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  and  Marner 
Miller,  a Goshen,  Ind.,  businessman,  to 
membership  on  the  Goshen  College  Board 
of  Overseers. 

The  fifteenth  annual  St.  Davids  Chris- 
tian Writers’  Conference  will  meet  at1 
Eastern  Baptist  College,  St.  Davids,  Pa., 
June  18-23.  The  conference  offers  work- 
shops and  features  to  aid  both  experienced 
and  beginning  writers.  Daniel  Hertzler, 
director  of  the  Periodical  Division  at  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  will  speak  on  June 
21  and  be  available  to  interview  conferees 
interested  in  writing  for  Mennonite  periodi- 
cals. Other  Mennonites  participating  in  the 
conference  include:  Martha  K.  Kauffman, 
president;  Edna  Mast,  hostess;  Stanley  Freed, 
Board  member.  At  least  10  Mennonites 
plan  to  attend  the  conference.  For  further 
information  contact  Margaret  Ward,  c/o 
ABBEP,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19481. 

The  fourth  interchurch  training  evenl 
for  church  workers  among  the  Indians 
of  Manitoba  and  northwestern  Ontario 
being  held  at  the  Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College  campus  in  Winnipeg,  wil 
end  on  June  16.  The  theme  for  the  even 
is  “Indian  World  and  Your  Ministry,  1972. 
Approximately  40  participants  including 
both  Indian  and  white  people  from  five 
denominations  are  in  attendance.  Participat 
ing  denominations  are:  Roman  Catholic 
Presbyterian,  Mennonite,  Anglican,  an< 
United  Church. 

A Women’s  Prayer 
Breakfast  will  open 
Mission  72  Harrison- 
burg activities  at 
7:00  a.m..  July  1,  at 
Parkview  Mennonite 
Church,  announced 
Esther  K.  Augsburger, 
a member  of  the  area- 
wide planning  com- 
mittee and  chairman 
of  the  breakfast  com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Augs- 
burger indicated  that  her  committee  expec 
about  200  women  to  begin  with  a lig 


Esther  Augsburge: 
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breakfast  of  coffee,  doughnuts,  and  orange 
juice.  Then  they  will  divide  into  20  small 
groups. 

“We  foresee  the  need  for  350  new 
volunteers  in  the  next  year,”  said  Ray 

Horst,  “which  is  100  more  than  the  250 
who  entered  the  program  this  past  year. 
Voluntary  Service  is  a challenging  experi- 
ence—and  persons  are  needed  to  meet 
that  challenge.”  Secretary  for  Relief  and 
Service  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Horst  made  these  comments 
in  light  of  consensus  at  the  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice staff  meeting  held  May  17-19  at  the 
Elkhart  office.  Currently  about  345  one- 

and  two-year-term  VS-ers  serve  in  the 
Board  of  Missions  program. 

Key  73  is  intended  to  present  the 

claims  of  Jesus  Christ  to  every  person  in 

Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1973. 
Congregations,  working  independently  or 
in  an  interdenominational  effort,  will  be 
the  primary  units  for  evangelism  and  out- 
reach. Mennonite  pastors  will  receive  in- 
formation on  Key  73  and  suggestions  for 
involvement  from  Howard  J.  Zehr,  secre- 
* tary  for  evangelism,  Mennonite  Church. 
Zehr  can  be  contacted  at  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  46514.  Tele.:  219  522-2630. 

The  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  I-W  reunion 
will  be  held  July  29,  30.  Those  interested 
in  attending  should  write  to  Willard  Hoch- 
stedler,  Kokomo,  Ind.  46901,  for  further 
information. 

Radio  station  WAWZ-FM,  Zarephath, 
N.J.,  began  releasing  in  early  June  Golos 
Drooga,  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Russian- 
language  Voice  of  a Friend  broadcast. 
The  program  is  released  on  free  time  each 
Wednesday  at  9:45  p.m.  from  this  37,000- 
watt  station  that  covers  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area.  Alex  Leonovich,  general 
secretary  of  the  Slavic  Missionary  Service  of 
New  Jersey,  served  as  contact  person  for 
the  new  Voice  of  a Friend  release.  The 
broadcast  is  also  released  over  Trans  World 
Radio,  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco;  JLKX  Seoul, 
Korea;  and  the  Far  East  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, Manila,  Philippines. 

The  Voluntary  Service  unit  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  has  received  two  awards  from 
the  United  Givers  Fund.  The  VS  unit  is 
operated  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Selected  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing volunteer  agencies  in  the  city  of 
Richmond  in  1971,  the  VS  unit  received 
the  Grace  Gibble  award.  And  for  work  done 
in  the  Oregon  Hill  community,  VS-ers 
Duane  Horst,  Sylvia  King,  and  Karl 
and  Margaret  Detweiler  were  given  awards 
by  United  Givers’  Fund  through  the  William 
Byrd  Community  House. 

Seven  persons  participated  in  an 
orientation  held  May  26-28  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  headquarters  in  preparation 
for  their  26-month  Voluntary  Service 
assignments  in  Central  America.  They  were: 
Robert  Lind,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Philip 


Rutt,  Blue  Ball,  Pa.;  James  W.  Shenk, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.;  Dean  and  Bethany  Shetler, 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  and  Earl  and  Jennifer 
Weaver,  Chalfont,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Kenneth  J.  Weaver, 
executive  director  of  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  speak  on 
mass  communications  and  listener  follow- 
up at  the  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  June  25,  9:30  a.m. 

New  members  by  baptism:  twelve  at 
Yoder,  Haven,  Kan.;  eight  at  Market 
Street,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  three  at  Kingview, 
Scottdale,  Pa.;  six  at  Bellwood,  Milford,  Neb. 

Change  of  address:  J.  Irvin  Weaver 
from  S.  Portland,  Me.,  to  R.  1,  Narvon 
Pa.  17555. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I am  glad  you  gave  the  writer  of  Seth’s 
Korner  an  opportunity  to  express  his  views. 
It  isn't  often  that  someone  has  the  chance  to 
preach  his  own  funeral  sermon.  I didn’t  get  into 
the  controversy  regarding  the  column  and  cer- 
tainly don’t  want  to  revive  it,  but  I cannot 
help  but  wonder  about  attitudes  of  some  readers 
that  will  not  allow  for  some  satire  and  humor 
in  a church  paper.  I believe  Jesus  used  it.  For 
example,  the  story  of  the  man  with  the  beam 
in  his  eye  trying  to  remove  the  mote  from  his 
brother  s,  or  the  idea  of  a camel  trying  to  get 
through  the  eye  of  a needle. 

It  appears  that  at  times  we  will  even  resort 
to  a form  of  violence  to  try  to  get  our  way, 
not  physical,  of  course,  we  wouldn't  think  of 
that,  but  things  like  threatening  to  cancel 
subscriptions  if  the  editor  doesn’t  comply  with 
our  request,  etc. 

Perhaps  if  our  particular  brand  of  piety 
doesn’t  allow  for  a bit  more  tolerance  it  would 
be  well  to  examine  it  rather  carefully. 

Well,  goodbye  Seth,  we  killed  you  as  we  killed 
Luke  Warm  before  you.  I liked  you  both,  and 
perhaps,  who  knows,  someday  you  will  be  re- 
incarnated in  another  form.  I hope  so.  — Gor- 
don Hunsberger,  West  Montrose,  Ont. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Birky  Eldon  and  Patricia  (Stamm),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter.  Carmen 
Denise,  Feb.  20,  1972. 

Brubacher,  Benjamin  and  Ruth  Ann  (Nolt) 
Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  first  child,  Keith  Alan,  May  17’ 
1972. 

xt  Ellis  and  Caroline  (Moser),  Potsdam, 

N.Y.,  third  child,  first  son,  Wayne  Philip,  Mar 
8,  1972. 

Eby,  Melvin  and  Joyce  (Landis),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Jon  Michael,  Jan.  7,  1972. 

Evers,  Vernon  and  Sharon  (Miller),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Patricia  Ann,  May 

Foor,  Dale  and  Janice  (Nofziger),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Clinton  James,  May  14,  1972. 

Garber,  LeRoy  and  Gwen  (Miller),  Lowpoint, 
111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremy  LeRov  Aor 
26,  1972. 

Gingerich,  Lewis  and  Marlene  (Riley),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Richard  Lewis 
May  1,  1972. 

Hagenbuch,  Russell  and  Wanda  (Graber),  Cen- 


treville,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Jo,  May 
23,  1972. 

Harley,  John  W.,  and  Elaine  K.  (Smucker), 
Kenya,  East  Africa,  first  child,  John  Michael, 
Apr.  26, 1972. 

Hartman,  Richard  and  Peggy  (Roose),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Sherri  Louise,  May 
15, 1972. 

Huffman,  Stanley  and  Carolyn  (Carr),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Paula  Renee,  May  21, 1972. 

Kraybill,  Nevin  and  Barbara  (Keener),  Moshi, 
Tanzania,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Paul  Rodney 
May  18,  1972. 

Martin,  Glenn  and  Rose  (Hackman),  Bally,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Rodney  Dean,  May  3,  1972. 

Martin,  Lyle  and  Janice  (Martin),  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  first  chifd,  Randal  Lee,  Apr.  18, 
1972. 

Myers,  Gary  and  Peg  (Ulrich),  Germany,  first 
child,  Robert  Lee,  Mar.  19, 1972. 

Rensberger,  Donald  and  Rachel  (Nolt), 
Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  second  daughter,  Kristen 
Dawn,  May  3,  1972. 

Sauder,  Myrl  and  Freida  (Gingerich),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Julie 
Kristine,  May  8,  1972. 

Short,  James  and  Iris  (Differ),  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Matthew  James 
Apr.  3, 1972. 

Snyder,  David  and  Eleanor  (Kehl),  Breslau, 
Ont.,  fifth  son,  Scott  Clarence,  Feb.  8,  1972. 

Swartzendruber,  Robert  G.  and  Mary  Kay  (Rob- 
bins), Manson,  Iowa,  first  child,  Kari  Ann,  Feb. 
27, 1972. 

Warfel,  David  and  Ruth  (Esbenshade),  Hon- 
duras, C.A.,  second  son,  Chadwick  Lane,  May 
6,  1972. 

Wenger,  John  Paul  and  Barbara  (Kauffman), 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  born 
Aug.  10,  1968;  received  for  adoption  May  11 
1972. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Cressman  — Toman.  — Paul  M.  Cressman, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Wanner  cong.,  and  Anne 
Marie  Toman,  Elmwood,  Ont.,  Hanover  cong.  by 
Alfred  Polzin,  May  20,  1972. 

Humphries  — Smith.  — Edward  G.  Humphries, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Broad  Street  cong.,  and  Vir- 
ginia Dawn  Smith,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Bank 
cong.,  by  Moses  Slabaugh,  May  20,  1972. 

Sauder  — Metzler.  — Donald  L.  Sauder,  Lititz, 
Pa„  New  Holland  cong.,  and  Linda  S.  Metzler] 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  Providence  cong.,  by  A. 
Clyde  Hostetter,  Mav20,  1972. 

Underwood  — Schrock.  — Robert  Earl  Under- 
wood,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Linda  Eileen  Schrock, 
Arlington,  Mass.,  by  William  Higgins  and  James 
Young,  May  20, 1972. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Gehman,  Allen  R.,  son  of  Aaron  and  Catherine 
(Rosenberger)  Gehman,  was  born  in  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  May  17,  1888;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Home,  May 
19,  1972;  aged  84  y.  2 d.  On  June  2,  1917,  he 
was  married  to  Alice  Beideman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Harley),  9 grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren  and  2 brothers 
(Harvey  and  Erwin).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  May  23  in  charge  of 
Arthur  Ruth  and  Harvey  Bauman;  interment  in 
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Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kinsinger,  Sophia  Ellen,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Katherine  (Schmucker)  Gingerich,  was  born 
near  Parnell,  Iowa,  Dec.  4,  1882;  died  of  pul- 
monary embolus  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  May  18,  1972;  aged  89  y.  5 m.  14  d.  On 
Jan.  5,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Menno  E. 
Kinsinger,  who  preceded  her  in  death  Mar.  17, 
1967.  Surviving  is  one  daughter  (Elma).  She 
was  a member  of  the  West  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May 
21,  in  charge  of  Carl  Smeltzer  and  Emery 
Hochstetler;  interment  in  West  Union  Cemetery. 

Metz,  Clarence  W.,  son  of  Clarence  W.  and 
Beverly  (Cole)  Metz,  was  born  in  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1954;  died  of  injuries  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  May  21,  1972;  aged  18  y.  3 m. 

8 d.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Janet),  one  broth- 
er (Donald  L.),  and  his  maternal  grandmother 
(Mrs.  Bruce  Cole).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Welsh  Run  Brethren 
Church,  May  24,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L.  Martin 
and  Russell  Martin;  interment  in  the  Welsh  Run 
Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Shelly  D.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
Miller,  was  born  near  Conway,  Kan.,  Apr.  4, 
1884;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Inman,  Kan.,  May 
14,  1972;  aged  88  y.  1 m.  10  d.  On  Feb.  25, 
1908,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Zook,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  July  7,  1968.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Erma  — Mrs.  Willard  Brunk,  Ber- 
dina  — Mrs.  Clarence  West,  and  Mildred  — Mrs. 
Raymond  Zimmerman),  one  son  (Robert),  15 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Salina  Zook). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (D.  Lloyd), 
2 granddaughters  and  one  great-grandson.  He 
was  a member  of  the  West  Liberty  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May 
17  in  charge  of  Ed  Birkey  and  Ben  Friesen; 
interment  in  West  Liberty  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  William  A.,  son  of  William  M.  and  Lo- 
vina  (Angelmoyer)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1897;  died  of  cerebral  thrombosis  at 
Franconia  Mennonite  Homes,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
May  15,  1972;  aged  76  y.  6 m.  On  June  9, 
1920,  he  was  married  to  Blanche  M.  Nase,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Jean  — 
Mrs.  Wilmer  Schmell,  Doris  — Mrs.  Harold  Good, 
and  Mary  — Mrs.  Albert  Freeman),  one  son 
(William  C.),  12  grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Walter  Fosbenner).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  20  in  charge  of 
David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Ruth,  Elmer  D.,  son  of  John  D.  and  Kate 
(Delp)  Ruth,  was  born  at  Line  Lexington,  Pa., 
Mar  10,  1890;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  May  19,  1972;  aged  82  y.  2 m.  9 d. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  (Valerie 
D.  and  Anna  D.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Line 
Lexington  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  24  in  charge  of  Claude 
Meyers  and  Harvey  Bauman;  interment  in  the 
Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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Let's  Talk 
About  a 
Special 
Convention 

(Editor  s note:  A Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention  will  be 
held  August  20-25,  1972,  at  Epworth  Forest  near  North 
Webster,  Ind.  Coordinator  of  the  predominantly  Mennonite 
get-together  is  Ted  Chapa,  originally  of  south  Texas  and 
now  living  in  Scottdale,  Pa.  He  is  being  assisted  by  Art 
Smoker,  secretary  for  youth  ministry  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  also  of  Scottdale.  About  475-500  young  persons  are 
expected  to  attend  the  convention. 

On  March  29,  1972,  Hubert  Brown,  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr., 
and  Art  Smoker  met  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  with  Dan  Shenk,  staff 
writer  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  to  discuss 
the  Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention.  Brown  is  acting 
executive  director  of  Elkhart  Urban  League;  De  Leon  is 
associate  executive  secretary  of  Minority  Ministries  Council 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Though  Chapa  could  not  be 
present  at  the  March  29  meeting,  he  concurs  with  the 
spirit  and  content  of  the  statements  made  in  the  interview. ) 

Question:  “What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Cross-Cultural 
Youth  Convention?” 

Hubert  Brown:  “The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  try 
to  bring  together  minority  youth  from  across  the  country, 
helping  them  to  analyze  the  whole  issue  of  identity,  help- 
ing them  to  understand  each  other,  and  also  helping  them 
to  come  to  grips  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Who  is  He?  What 
does  He  mean  to  minority  youth?  Tied  closely  to  this:  how 
can  minority  youth  better  relate  to  the  Mennonite  Church? 
Or  how  can  the  Mennonite  Church  better  relate  to  mi- 
nority youth?  It  works  either  way.  These  are  some  of  the 
beginning  purposes  of  the  convention.” 

Art  Smoker:  “Let  me  add  that  I think  one  of  the  things 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  minority  youth  convention 
was  the  failure  of  the  larger  churchwide  youth  conventions  to 
really  incorporate  minority  youth.  I felt  that  in  1970  we  really 


Participating  in  the  March  29  interview  were  (left  to  right)  Lupe  De 
Leon,  Jr.,  Hubert  Brown,  Art  Smoker,  and  Dan  Shenk.  Note  the  “Who 
Are  We?”  poster  at  upper  left,  symbol  of  the  Cross-Cultural  Youth 
Convention. 

tried  to  do  that  at  Lake  Junaluska  in  North  Carolina.  We 
had  a minority  person  on  the  committee,  but  we  only  had 
one  person,  and  that  wasn’t  enough. 

When  I heard  the  figure  that  minority  people  represent 
about  6 percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
I could  understand  why  in  a group  of  2,000  youth  there  were 
only  50  to  100  from  the  black,  Chicano,  and  Puerto  Rican 
communities.  Regardless  of  what  the  program  is  like  and 
how  much  it  tries  to  identify  with  their  needs  and  con- 
cerns, they  really  feel  their  minority  status. 

So  the  convention  at  Epworth  Forest  is  an  attempt  to  al- 
low minority  youth  to  get  together  and  experience  life  with 
each  other  in  real  freedom  — with  just  a few  white  youth 
around  who  themselves  this  time  will  be  in  the  minority.” 

Question:  “What  kind  of  numbers  do  you  envision  for 
white  youth  — out  of  that  500  total?” 

Art:  “ We  re  projecting  around  50  to  75.” 

Question:  “How  will  they  be  selected?” 

Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.:  “I  understand  that  the  youth  secre- 
taries from  each  conference  will  be  asked  to  come  and  also 
a couple  of  MYF-ers  from  their  own  group.  That  is,  in 
each  individual  youth  secretary’s  turf,  or  district,  two  from 
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his  own  district  and  possibly  a few  other  white  persons 
in  the  constituency  are  being  invited. 

Question:  “What  kind  of  feedback  have  you  had  concern- 
ing what  people  think  of  the  minorities  getting  together 
for  a convention?” 

Lupe:  “One  of  the  things  that  I’ve  heard  is  that  in  this 
era  of  so-called  brotherhood,  some  people  feel  that  the 
minorities  are  getting  away  from  the  integration  thing  into 
the  separatist  feeling.  I feel  personally  that  we  have  never 
actually  had  a chance  to  put  our  thing  together.  And  there 
is  enough  future  in  the  minority  Mennonite  Church  across 
the  nation  if  it  can  only  be  developed. 

One  way  of  developing  the  leadership  potential  in  the 
minority  communities  is  to  make  the  Mennonite  Church  as  a 
whole  aware  of  the  people  that  are  there.  I think  this  con- 
vention will  give  the  youth  secretaries,  and  others  from 
across  the  nation,  a chance  to  meet  topnotch  minority 
spokesmen  from  the  Mennonite  Church,  with  Christian  con- 
victions, speaking  on  issues  that  are  relevant  not  only  for 
their  immediate  church,  but  also  for  the  church  nationwide.” 

Question:  “Have  you  had  any  response  from  minority 
persons  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado  (in  1966),  or  Junaluska 
as  to  how  they  felt  at  those  churchwide  youth  conventions?” 

Art:  “I  think  Siso  Torres  from  New  York  City  felt  that 
‘the  rap  was  good’  at  Junaluska  — but  he  wasn’t  sure  how 
much  action  really  came  out  of  it.  He  said  he  heard  some 
good  stuff  said  about  how  minorities  need  to  be  given  a 
place  in  our  society  and  about  the  oppression  by  white  so- 
ciety of  minority  persons.  But  he  still  finds  himself  caught  in 
the  realities  of  the  way  things  really  are.  So  for  him  there 
was  a bit  of  a letdown  afterward.” 

Lupe:  “Hubert,  how  do  you  think  the  black  youth  will 
take  to  the  Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention?” 

Hubert:  “Well,  it’s  one  of  those  long  established  facts 
that  the  blacks  get  together.  There  have  been  a number  of 
smaller  conventions,  or  conferences,  held  among  black  youth. 
At  those  occasions  the  black  youth  felt  very  much  involved 
and  felt  very  much  like  something  was  being  done  in 
their  behalf.  Certain  issues  were  being  raised  and  they  felt 
that  there  was  this  attention  given  to  them.  I imagine  the 
convention  at  Epworth  Forest  will  have  an  even  greater 
impact  on  the  same  basis.” 

Art:  “We’ve  really  been  talking  about  one  of  the  purposes 
for  the  convention  — and  that  is  the  purpose  of  education, 
of  developing  leaders  who  can  become  visible  and  can 
replace  white  leadership  in  minority  churches.” 

Lupe:  “Yes,  we  often  hear,  you  know,  that  we  have  no 


minority  leaders.  I say  we  have  lots  of  minority  leaders, 
if  we  can  just  bring  them  forth  from  where  they  re  at. 

Question:  “Generally  or  specifically,  what  kinds  of  issues 
do  you  foresee  being  dealt  with  at  the  youth  convention?” 

Hubert:  “We  ll  be  dealing  with  some  very  important  and 
relevant  issues  that  relate  to  where  we  live  and  where  we 
go  to  church.  What  kind  of  leadership  does  the  church  have 
and  what  kind  of  theology  is  being  taught?  What  kind  of 
pictures  hang  on  the  wall?  We’ll  get  into  a great  many 
things.” 

Art:  “I  think  this  really  leads  me  to  say  that  I don’t  see 
the  Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention  as  being  a separatist 
thing.  Rather  it’s  something  that  gives  visibility  and  unity 
of  voice  to  minorities  so  that  they  can  come  stand  beside 
groups  of  whites  and  say,  ‘We  are  one;  we  are  together  in 
the  same  way  that  you  are  together.  And  now  we’re  on 
equal  footing.  We  can  talk  because  we  too  are  together.’  ” 

Hubert:  “ It’s  the  whole  matter  of  having  each  one  being 
received  and  accepted  as  God’s  gift  to  each  other.  It’s  really 
what  the  Anabaptists  were  all  about  — and  right  now 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  day  are  the  minorities.  We  have 
something  to  contribute  to  the  larger  church.  I think  the 
church  is  recognizing  this  and  beginning  to  say,  ‘Yes,  we  ll 
stand  beside  you  and  learn  from  you  as  you  have  learned 
from  us.’  Together  we  can  now  create  the  kind  of  brotherhood 
that  all  of  us  have  been  about  for  the  past  400  years.” 

Art:  “I’ve  heard  you  say  that  before,  Hubert,  and  I’m 
not  sure  I really  understood  you,  but  I think  maybe  in  our 
conversation  here  — I’m  just  reflecting  — who  was  the  Ana- 
baptist in  the  sixteenth  century?  He  was  really  a minority 
person  in  a state  church  structure  that  was  pretty  staid  and 
well-defined. 

And  I hear  you  saying  that  you  feel  the  same  way  today 
as  the  Anabaptist  who  was  persecuted.  And  out  of  a life  of 
suffering,  minority  persons  have  grasped  hold  of  some 
truths  about  the  gospel,  about  the  Bible,  that  the  majority 
church  no  longer  sees.  The  larger  church  is  often  insensitive 
to  these  truths  because  it’s  not  in  the  same  position  you  are. 
Is  that  what  I hear  you  saying?” 

Hubert:  “In  a real  sense  that’s  what  I’m  getting  at.  It’s 
the  whole  matter  of  challenging  the  church  to  become  the 
real  people  of  God  in  the  world.  It’s  like  ‘To  Tell  the 
Truth’  — will  the  real  people  of  God  stand  up!  If  you  look 
through  the  Old  Testament  and  follow  on  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, you  see  how  the  people  of  God  really  acted.  This 
idea  of  brotherhood,  and  sharing,  was  very  important  in 
the  way  they  lived.” 

Art:  “And  a thing  like  the  Cross-Cultural  Youth  Conven- 
tion gives  minority  persons  a chance  to  share  this  unique 
outlook  with  each  other  — and  develop  and  share  it  with  a 
few  white  people.  This  experience  can  provide  a base  for 
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sharing  it  with  the  larger  church  as  well.  I think  that’s  one 
of  the  things  that  excites  me  about  the  possibilities  of  this 
convention.’’ 

Question:  “How  is  the  convention  being  financed?” 

Hubert:  “I  think  we  should  be  very  clear  that  the 
financial  situation  for  the  convention  hinges  upon  the  mu- 
tual participation  of  the  conferences,  the  youth  secretaries, 
the  churches,  MYF’s,  and  even  individuals  who  will  make 
contributions  to  assure  the  success  of  the  convention.” 

Art:  “We  have  a total  budget  of  about  $45,000.  How- 
ever, $13,000  of  that  needs  to  be  raised  from  contributions 
to  provide  travel  scholarships  for  youth  to  get  there  and 
also  to  help  cover  a few  of  the  program  costs  that  will  not 
be  covered  by  the  $50  per  person  being  charged.  We  have 
received  about  $8,000  in  grants  and  contributions  so  far, 


which  have  helped  out  quite  a bit.” 

Hubert:  “I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  earlier.  This 
convention  is  not  a separatist-type  movement.  It  is  not  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  one’s  own  ‘tripping,’  but  it  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  first  time  to  look  at  one  another  in 
the  eye  — who  reflect  the  same  complexions,  who  reflect 
the  same  anxieties,  who  reflect  the  same  frustrations. 

“Here  we  can  affirm  each  other  as  we  are  affirming  Jesus 
Christ  — and  then,  perhaps  by  this  experience,  the  brother- 
hood may  begin  to  look  at  us  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
together  we  can  affirm  Jesus  Christ.  That’s  probably  why 
the  implications  for  next  year’s  churchwide  youth  conven- 
tion at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  are  going  to  be  so  great. 

“The  stakes  are  that  the  church  will  make  this  complete, 
this  total  affirmation  of  brotherhood.  It’s  not  an  idealistic 
thing;  it’s  a reality  that  can  be  lived.”  £0 


Are  You  a Spicy  Christian? 

By  Gertrude  Huebert 


A feeling  of  nostalgia  always  overwhelms  me  when  I 
enter  a garden  where  dill,  parsley,  and  summer  savory 
grows  lusciously.  Homegrown  herbs,  smokehouse  flavor  for 
meat  and  salt  and  pepper  were  the  only  spices  our 
mothers  needed.  Today  our  spice  shelves  overflow  with  such 
exotic  flavors  as  basil,  rosemary,  thyme,  sage,  curry,  and 
many  others.  But  none  has  as  many  different  uses  as  salt. 

While  reading  my  Bible  the  other  day  I was  amazed  to 
notice  our  Lord  used  this  insignificant  cooking  ingredient  to 
teach  His  disciples  a profound  truth.  In  Matthew  5:13  he 
tells  them,  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.” 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  unsalted  bread  is  flat.  Un- 
salted butter  is  tasteless  and  goes  rancid  quickly.  Just  so 
Christians  need  to  flavor  their  lives  with  the  “salt”  Jesus 
speaks  about  in  these  verses. 

Harry,  a clerk  in  a small  country  store,  made  no  excuse 
for  his  Christian  testimony.  The  teenager’s  employer  had 
gone  out  on  business  for  an  hour  leaving  him  in  charge  of 
the  store. 

Soon  after  a man  came  in  and  asked  for  a piece  of  cloth 
in  the  window.  Harry  got  out  the  material  and  began  to 
measure  it,  when  the  cunning  man  leaned  over  the  counter 
and  whispered,  “You’ll  give  me  a good  measure,  as  your 
master  is  not  in.” 

The  boy  pulled  himself  to  his  full  height,  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  with  a firm  voice  said,  “Sir,  my 
Master  is  always  in.” 

Even  as  salt  saturates  to  make  food  more  palatable,  so  the 
salt  of  compassion  will  have  a pleasant  effect  on  our  fel- 
lowmen.  It  may  seem  a small  thing  to  outfit  a missionary, 
to  make  soap  for  MCC,  or  prepare  a savory  casserole  for 
a shut-in  or  a bereaved  friend.  Yet  our  Lord  reminds  of  this 


by  His  example.  He  was  tenderly  susceptible  to  the  joys  and 
sorrows  around  Him.  He  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He 
rejoiced  at  the  wedding  of  Cana. 

Salt  is  also  known  for  its  healing  qualities.  Some  years 
ago  a new  missionary  developed  a severly  infected  finger. 
Every  remedy  tried,  failed.  Then  one  day  a friend  per- 
suaded her  to  take  a dip  in  the  sea.  At  first  the  salty 
water  stung  but  the  healing  process  began.  What  a thrilling 
surprise  the  girl  experienced  when  a few  days  later  the 
nasty  sore  disappeared. 

In  similar  manner  the  healing  of  the  soul  took  place  in 
the  life  of  a young  Japanese  girl.  Yoneko  was  planning 
to  take  her  life  with  an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills,  when 
two  Christians  walked  into  the  hospital  ward  where  she 
was  recuperating  from  serious  injuries.  At  first  she  put  on  a 
hard  front  and  said,  “I  do  not  believe  in  any  God.  If  He 
exists  I don’t  want  to  know  Him.  How  could  God  be  con- 
cerned about  people  and  permit  me  to  lose  both  legs?” 

But  the  two  Christians  continued  to  visit  the  dis- 
couraged girl.  Their  evident  joy  in  the  Lord  and  their  com- 
passion for  her,  a stranger,  overwhelmed  her.  One  day  she 
cried  out,  “Please,  God,  help  me.” 

There  are  various  ways  to  become  spicy  Christians.  But 
to  flavor  the  world  around  us  may  take  boldness  to  speak. 
Only  to  those  who  are  saturated  with  the  Master’s  Spirit, 
it  may  come  natural  to  touch  the  sore  spots  of  fellowmen 
and  apply  the  healing  salve  of  the  gospel  to  the  festering 
sore  of  sin. 
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Editorials 


Let's  Switch  Shoes 

Although  what  I’m  going  to  suggest  is  really  impossible  it 
may  merit  the  space  to  stimulate  some  thinking. 

How  good  it  might  be  if  all  urban  pastors  could  switch 
pastorates  with  all  rural  pastors  for  a year.  Think  what 
additional  insight  and  feeling  each  pastor  would  receive  by 
working  in  such  a different  context  and  mindset.  Think 
how  each  might  be  helped  by  walking  in  the  shoes  of  the 
other  for  a short  while. 

Then  how  about  a switch  of  white  pastors  with  pastors 
of  minority  congregations?  Without  a doubt,  after  a year,  each 
could  share  with  greater  empathy  with  the  other  and  the 
problems  and  potentials  of  each  could  be  discussed  with  more 
common  understanding. 

All  members  and  pastors  might  be  greatly  helped  if  they 
would  switch  jobs  for  a year.  Members  might  get  the  feel 
of  how  it  is  to  live  in  a fishbowl  or  to  live  on  the  pastor’s 
income.  They  could  also  grasp  better  the  many  and  varied 
tasks  of  the  pastor  and  how  it  feels  when  members  assume 
the  pastor  should  do  all  the  witnessing,  praying,  and 
disciplining. 

On  the  other  hand  pastors  could  feel  again  how  frustrating 
it  is  to  be  preached  to  about  the  awful  condition  of  the 
church  yet  being  offered  no  positive  solutions  or  guidance. 
Pastors  could  feel  what  it  is  like  to  live  with  struggles  on 
the  job,  the  temptation  to  use  all  of  the  time  for  money- 
making, and  the  perennial  pressure  of  making  a living. 

How  about  all  executives  and  administrators  switching 
shoes  with  those  who  serve  under  them?  No  doubt  such 
would  see  that  decisions  could  be  approached  many  times 
with  greater  personal  concern  on  the  part  of  administrators. 
And  those  who  now  become  executives  would  soon  sense 
the  great  weight  of  responsibility  such  offices  bear. 

Further  it  might  be  good  for  teachers  of  pastors  to  switch 
with  the  preachers  who  are  seeking  to  carry  out  the  pastoral 
work  of  the  church.  Professors  would  become  more  practical. 
This  writer  never  learned  in  seminary  how  to  conduct  a 
funeral,  a wedding,  or  a prayer  meeting.  Yet  he  was  forced 
into  all  immediately  upon  being  a pastor. 

The  pastors  put  to  the  task  of  teaching  might  learn  what 
it  means  to  stay  continually  fresh  in  their  search  and  study 
and  more  factual  in  their  statements  and  sermons.  In  the 
classroom  where  positions  are  continually  challenged  such 
would  need  to  be  more  cautious  about  playing  God  and 
more  careful  about  cut  and  dried  answers. 

On  and  on,  in  every  area  of  work  and  responsibility,  the 
switch  might  be  suggested.  Even  an  editor  might  be  helped 
by  switching  positions  with  the  reader  for  a year.  An 
editor  might  become  more  sensitive  to  the  hurts  and  wrath 


which  words  can  bring  and  try  to  write  with  more  grace, 
love,  and  thoughtfulness. 

Readers,  suddenly  become  editors,  might  have  more  sym- 
pathy for  editors  who  seek  to  be  of  help  to  the  varied  view- 
points of  thousands  of  readers  from  many,  many  parts  on  the 
globe. 

Well,  as  you  guessed,  this  is  a little  plea  to  try  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  other  person’s  shoes  for  a short  time 
before  we  criticize  or  lay  blame.  The  other  fellow’s  part  in 
getting  the  job  done,  if  the  switch  could  be  made,  is 
probably  not  as  easy  as  we  sometimes  assume.  — D. 


We  Merely  Pay  to  Kill 

Last  year  a study  by  the  Center  for  International  Studies 
at  Cornell  revealed  that  the  average  cost  of  a B-52  plane, 
making  one  flight  and  dropping  27  tons  of  bombs  in  Vietnam, 
is  approximately  $41,000.  One  trip  by  a fighter-bomber  costs 
$8,500.  In  the  past  few  weeks  the  B-52  and  fighter-bomber 
strikes  over  North  Vietnam  are  costing  at  least  15  to  20 
million  dollars  per  day.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  destruction 
and  it  is  beyond  imagination. 

Eisenhower,  when  president,  illustrated  the  cost  of  war  to 
society.  He  said  that  every  weapon  made  was  a “theft’’  from 
those  “who  are  hungry  and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are 
cold  and  are  not  clothed.’’  He  said,  “The  cost  of  one  modern 
heavy  bomber  is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of: 

A modern  brick  school  in  more  than  thirty  cities. 

Two  electric  power  plants,  each  serving  a town  of  60,000 
population. 

Two  fine,  fully  equipped  hospitals. 

Fifty  miles  of  concrete  highway. 

We  pay  for  a single  fighter  plane  with  a half  million 
bushels  of  wheat. 

How  long  can  we  as  Christians  calmly  consent  to  pay  for 
killing  people?  So  far  we  have  said,  as  Mennonites,  we  will 
not  give  our  bodies  to  kill  others.  We  have  yet  to  say  that 
we  will  not  give  our  tax  money  to  pay  others  to  kill.  When 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  tax  dollar  is  going  to  war,  a 
foremost  frontier  of  faith  may  well  be  the  kind  of  witness  we 
bear  in  refusing  to  finance  killing. 

Without  a doubt  Mennonite  congregations  as  a whole 
would  find  the  same  thing  true  as  the  Goshen  College  con- 
gregation found  true.  It  found  that  “the  amount  of  money 
-its  members  ‘gave’  for  military  purposes  through  their  in- 
come tax  was  almost  twice  as  much  as  church  giving  in  that 
congregation.” 

Ron  Meyer  said  it  well,  “The  thought  of  paying  twice 
as  much  for  war  as  for  the  church  and  its  mission  of  peace  is 
disturbing.”  It  is  now  clear  from  information  regarding  the 
automated  electronic  war  that  the  government  no  longer 
needs  bodies  of  young  men.  But  it  needs  our  money 
badly.  — D. 
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Letter  from  Saigon 


336  Phon  Thanh  Gien 
Saigon,  Vietnam 
May  3,  1972 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Washington,  D C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  are  a number  of  church  workers  and  missionaries  serving 
in  Vietnam  with  the  Mennonite  Church,  some  since  1957. 
After  hearing  your  April  27  address  to  the  nation  on  your 
Administration’s  view  of  the  war  in  Indochina,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  share  another  viewpoint,  one  that  recognizes 
many  pertinent  factors  unmentioned  in  your  speech,  but 
painfully  apparent  to  many  observers. 

Any  realistic  assessment  of  the  U.S.  effort  here  must  begin 
with  a basic  realization,  clear  to  practically  all  Vietnamese: 
the  Saigon  regime  is  not  a popularly  supported  government, 
but  exists  because  of  its  massive  U.S.  backing.  Here  indeed 
is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

Direct  U.S.  involvement  in  choosing  Vietnamese  govern- 
ments began  with  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Diem  as  Pre- 
mier and  President  in  1954  and  1955.  The  U.S.  allowed  or 
arranged  the  coup  that  overthrew  him  in  1963,  and  has 
supported  the  many  successors  until  the  present.  Without  the 
backing  of  the  overwhelming  U.S.  economy  “carrot  and 
military  “stick,”  these  regimes  would  long  since  have  col- 
lapsed. They  simply  have  never  had  broad  enough  sup- 
port to  be  viable.  The  touted  elections  have  been  tightly 
controlled  and  restricted,  making  expression  of  opposition  im- 
possible. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  such  regimes  could  have  succeeded. 
They  are  intrinsically  handicapped  in  their  domination  by 
foreigners;  and  only  reactionary  or  self-serving  leaders 
would  consent  to  such  a role.  Even  more  important,  ever 
since  the  rise  of  a strongly  nationalistic  force  that  suc- 
cessfully blocked  the  French  recolonizing  effort  after  World 
War  II,  only  leaders  acceptable  to  that  movement  could 
hope  to  head  a government  in  Vietnam.  The  massive 
U.S.  military  intervention  has  tried  unsuccessfully  to  de- 
stroy that  movement.  Not  even  U.S.  military  might  can 
turn  back  the  clock  of  history  that  far. 


The  Viet  Minh  nationalist  movement  won  great  prestige 
and  support  with  its  successful  expulsion  of  the  French  in 
1954.  Some  Vietnamese  had  cast  their  lot  with  the  French, 
but  the  great  majority  rejoiced  at  their  liberation.  Many 
religious  people,  especially  the  Catholic  minority,  felt 
threatened  by  the  communist  ideology  of  the  new  govern- 
ment that  emerged  in  the  North.  Those  who  had  collaborated 
with  the  French,  as  well  as  noncommunist  nationalists,  also 
felt  threatened.  Communist  repression  of  this  opposition 
stiffened  it  and  frightened  it  away  from  the  Viet  Minh. 
Many  moved  south  and  hoped  to  build  a strong  alternative 
to  balance  the  communist-led  North,  and  ensure  their  con- 
tinued freedom  of  activity. 

From  the  very  beginning  this  alternative  required  outside 
support  to  survive.  It  needed  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
strong  nationalist  movement  led  to  victory  by  the  Viet 
Minh,  which  then  established  the  newly  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  North,  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  in  the 
South  (VC,  in  U.S.  terminology).  But  U.S.  policy  instead 
attempted  to  destroy  this  movement,  rather  than  move 
toward  a workable  compromise  with  it.  This  dead-end  road 
has  led  to  ever  greater  U.S.  involvement  and  control, 
ever  fewer  options,  ever  greater  violence.  The  U.S. -backed 
leaders  have  proved  incapable  of  carrying  out  this  ill- 
advised  policy,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  change  in  the 
future. 

U.S.  policy  makers  have  continually  misrepresented  the 
realities  of  past  and  present  in  Vietnam.  They  have  pro- 
claimed that  a series  of  military  men  left  over  from  French- 
collaboration  days  are  the  chosen  leaders  of  the  people, 
that  their  corruption-riddled  government  represents  the  will 
of  the  people,  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  asked  for 
500,000  U.S.  soldiers  to  help  exterminate  their  blood 
brothers.  With  a distorted  view  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, many  Americans  supported  the  war  as  one  of  clear- 
cut  defense  of  a free  nation  from  outside  communist 
aggression. 

Our  country  has  paid  the  price  in  blood  for  this  reliance  on 
distortions  and  military  force.  The  Vietnamese  people,  both 
North  and  South,  are  now  paying  a terrible  price  in  blood 
and  despair,  and  in  fear  of  more  of  the  same.  Surely  the 
events  of  the  past  month  in  Vietnam  must  drive  our  leaders 
in  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  and  the  military  to  seek  a 
new  way. 
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A tragic  element  in  your  Administration’s  response  to  this 
reaping  of  the  whirlwind  has  been  the  level  of  response. 
\\  e hear  talk  of  never  losing  a war,  of  our  honor,  of  respect 
for  the  presidency,  of  our  responsibilities  to  our  allies  to 
earn  through  all  our  commitments,  of  the  need  to  discourage 
aggression  elsewhere.  These  responses  bear  little  relation- 
ship to  the  harsh  realities  of  this  war.  Decency  and  hu- 
manity and  wisdom  call  us  to  forget  the  idea  of  victory  — a 
"victory  which  could  only  mean  “making  a desert  and  call- 
ing it  peace.  Our  country’s  respect,  honor,  commitments, 
have  all  been  harmed  by  our  policies  here,  and  will  be  fur- 
ther harmed  if  the  violence  is  continued  or  increased. 

We  believe  the  only  path  to  a solution  here  requires  a firm 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  end  its  direct  involve- 
ment in  the  conflict,  to  withdraw  all  its  forces.  As  a first 
step  we  urge  that  a definite  date  in  the  near  future  be 


set  for  the  cessation  of  hostile  action  by  all  U.S.  military 
forces.  That  basic  step,  we  believe,  can  be  the  catalyst 
that  begins  the  long,  painful  way  toward  change  and 
compromise.  We  pray  for  the  sanity  of  a cease-fire  and 
other  steps  toward  eventual  reconciliation. 

We  realize  deeply  the  courage  you  will  need  in  throwing 
your  position  and  prestige  behind  such  a change.  But  we 
feel  even  more  deeply  about  the  increasing  harm  to  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  United  States  if  the  present  course  is  con- 
tinued. New  responses  that  recognize  past  mistakes  and 
evils  and  take  steps  toward  reconciliation  would  be  both 
wise  and  moral.  Such  a beginning  has  already  been  made 
in  regard  to  China.  We  pray  for  wisdom  and  courage  for 
you  and  your  advisers  and  other  government  leaders  in 
applying  moral  as  well  as  political  considerations  to  these 
decisions. 


With  great  concern  and  prayer, 

(Signed)  Donald  and  Doris  Sensenig,  Akron,  Pa.;  Thomas  Spicher,  Belleville,  Pa.;  Titus  Peachey,  Irwin,  Ohio;  Maynard 
Shirk,  East  Earl,  Pa.;  Luke  and  Mary  Martin,  New  Holland,  Pa.;  Ron  Ackerman,  Chenoa,  111.;  Max  Ediger,  Liberal,  Kan.;  John 
Paul  and  Esther  Bucher,  Dover,  Pa.;  James  and  Arlene  Stauffer,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Luke  Beidler,  Dorothy  Beidler,  Quakertown, 


An  Exercise  of  Faith 

By  Howard  J.  Zehr 


Having  served  as  a pastor  of  churches  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years,  I had  often  attempted  to  minister  to 
persons  and  families  in  time  of  crisis.  How  well  I remember 
standing  in  the  hospital  corridors  to  talk  about  the  meaning 
of  the  Christian  faith  to  members  of  a family  who  had  just 
received  the  final  verdict  on  the  health  of  a loved  one,  or 
shared  with  a person  in  a difficult  crisis,  but  this  was  dif- 
ferent. This  time  it  called  for  the  exercise  of  my  own  faith 
rather  than  the  faith  of  those  to  whom  I was  attempting 
to  minister. 

My  recent  hospitalization  and  surgical  experience  be- 
came one  of  the  most  spiritually  enriching  occasions  of  my 
life.  I experienced  the  meaning  of  brotherhood  in  a depth 
unrealized  before.  I feel  constrained  to  share  some  of  these 
very  personal  and  meaningful  experiences,  even  though 
quite  reluctant  to  do  so.  Oftentimes  the  most  enriching 
experiences  are  the  most  difficult  to  share. 

On  hearing  the  verdict  of  immediate  need  for  surgery  and 
the  possibility  of  malignancy,  I knew  I had  few  options.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  this  was,  in  some  mysterious  way,  in 
the  purpose  of  God  for  me.  I was  admitted  to  Elkhart  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  prepared  for  major  surgery. 

The  two  days  preceding  surgery  were  an  unusual  oc- 
casion for  meditation,  reflection,  and  prayer.  As  I committed 
the  whole  matter  to  God,  I again  found  Him  faithful.  There 
came  to  me  such  an  overwhelming  sense  of  His  presence 


and  an  unusual  feeling  of  confidence.  Even  though  it  was 
time  of  extreme  testing  because  of  just  having  changed  to  a 
new  work  assignment  which  I believed  in  deeply,  and  having 
purchased  a mortgaged  home,  and  knowing  the  possibility  of 
leaving  a widowed  wife,  it  seemed  that  somehow  God  was 
telling  me  that  everything  would  be  all  right  if  left  in  His 
hands.  I learned  what  it  means  to  more  fully  commit  every- 
thing to  Him. 

I deeply  appreciated  the  many  cards  and  letters  which 
came  to  me  from  across  the  North  American  continent.  Note 
after  note  told  of  persons,  small  groups,  and  congregations 
praying  specifically  for  me.  I was  deeply  moved  by  this 
feeling  of  brotherhood  and  caring  concern.  My  heart  was 
greatly  touched  to  learn  of  families  hundreds  of  miles  away 
where  small  children  were  each  day  praying  for  me  by  name. 

I felt  keenly  the  power  of  these  prayers  and  experienced 
His  living  presence.  As  I told  some  of  my  friends,  there 
were  times  when  the  impact  was  such  that  it  seemed  the 
hospital  was  the  sanctuary  of  His  presence. 

Scripture  passages  seemed  to  leap  at  me  with  new  force 
and  meaning.  Somehow  it  seemed  as  though  God  gave  me 
a special  word  for  the  occasion.  One  passage  in  particular 
from  the  words  of  Abraham  addressed  to  the  three  young 
men  as  he  walked  toward  Mount  Moriah  where  he  was  to 
offer  his  son  Isaac  came  with  unusual  force.  It  wasn’t  that 
I tried  to  cling  to  these  words,  but  rather  that  they  were 
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clinging  to  me  and  followed  me  to  the  operating  room.  I 
reminded  my  wife  of  them  as  I left  her  to  undergo  the 
operation.  Abraham  and  the  several  young  men  went  with 
him  as  he  and  Isaac  moved  toward  Mount  Moriah  where 
Isaac  was  to  be  sacrificed.  It  was  as  he  saw  Mount  Moriah 
in  a distance  that  Abraham  told  the  young  men  to  stay  with 
the  donkey  while  he  and  his  son  would  go  up  yonder 
to  worship  and  return.  Again  I was  impressed  that  to  believe 
God  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty,  threatening  anxiety,  and 
the  adventure  into  the  unknown  is  the  real  essence  of  faith. 

The  kind,  caring  concern  of  my  Christian  brothers  and 
sisters  during  this  experience  was  quite  overwhelming.  More 
than  350  greetings  and  letters,  many  with  special  personal 
notes,  came  to  me  during  this  experience.  I am  greatly  in- 
debted to  my  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  for  their  love 
and  their  prayers.  Greeting  cards,  a few  words,  flowers,  and 


short  visits  in  the  hospital  had  more  meaning  than  I 
had  realized. 

I now  have  a renewed  consciousness  of  my  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  share  Christ.  During  part  of  my  hospi- 
tal stay  I roomed  with  an  aged  man  who  knew  practically 
nothing  of  all  this.  While  I was  daily  receiving  dozens  of 
cards,  he  received  only  one  during  the  entire  period.  While 
I had  many  visitors,  he  had  practically  none.  He  knew 
nothing  of  brotherhood,  while  I have  this  tremendous 
resource. 

Too  much  have  I taken  my  Christian  faith  for  granted. 
Too  little  have  I realized  the  depth  of  meaning  in  Christian 
brotherhood.  I praise  Him  anew  for  the  privilege  I have 
had  of  knowing  Him  as  my  constant  Companion  and  Lord.  I 
have  a renewed  impulse  to  share  what  He  is  doing  in  my 
own  life.  ^ 


Book  Shelf 

Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your  local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Mail  Order  Service;  40  East  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 


The  Hiding  Place,  by  Corrie  Ten  Boom. 
Chosen  Books.  1971.  220  pp.  Cloth, 

$5.95. 

This  biography  of  Holland-born  Corrie 
Ten  Boom  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many 
readers  of  her  devotional  books.  It  is  the 
story  of  Corrie  and  her  beloved  family, 
which  was  a happy,  joyful  group  until 
World  War  II  and  the  German  occupation 
of  Holland.  Then  this  family  who  loved 
the  whole  community,  including  Jews, 
ran  into  deep  trouble.  As  Corrie  writes, 
“Adventure  and  anguish,  horror  and 
heaven  were  just  around  the  corner,  and  we 
did  not  know.” 

Many  times  as  a teenager  and  since, 
when  listening  to  a challenging  message  on 
the  deeper  Christian  life,  I have  asked 
"how”  Corrie,  first  through  a wise  and 
tender  father  and  later  in  German 
concentration  camps  through  sister  Betsie, 
learned  to  live  this  deeper  Christian  life. 
In  this  book  she  shares  experiences  and 
secrets  of  how  to  tune  in  on  the  infinite 
resources  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  untold 
sufferings;  of  how  to  rejoice  always  and  be 
thankful  for  everything  — really  everything; 
of  how  to  love  and  forgive  hated  enemies. 

This  book  is  for  fathers  and  mothers,  for 
teenagers,  for  pastors  and  teachers,  and  for 
all  who  like  a good,  wise  book. 

— Ruth  Krall 


Christ  Is  Alive,  by  Michel  Quoist.  Dou- 
bleday. 1970.  168  pp.  Cloth  $4.95. 

Michel  Quoist,  a Roman  Catholic  priest, 
is  becoming  a popular  spiritual  writer. 
He  combines  unique  spiritual  devotion 
with  deep  evangelical  social  concern.  Notable 
is  his  book  Prayers,  as  an  example  of 


this.  Christ  Is  Alive  deals  more  with  the 
nature  of  Jesus  for  modern  man.  He  main- 
tains Jesus’  universality  and  mystery.  Tak- 
ing Jesus  seriously  is  not  just  to  believe 
in  Him  but  also  to  be  of  Christ.  This  leads 
to  a commitment  of  one’s  life  to  and  with 
the  people  who  live  around  us  and  in 
various  social  structures.  To  follow  Jesus 
means  loving  the  world  and  taking  the 
world  seriously. 

The  two  themes  dealt  with  are:  believing 
in  Jesus  Christ  who  is  present  in  the  world, 
and  awareness  that  being  a committed 
Christian  means  loving  the  world.  And 
in  that  sense  this  book  gives  a more  bibli- 
cal-theological substance  for  his  other 
writings  and  the  rationale  for  why  he  is  so 
concerned  about  the  social-world  situation 
of  the  present.  — Kermit  H.  Derstine 

o o o 

Encounter  with  Books,  A Guide  to 
Christian  Reading,  by  Harish  D.  Merchant, 
Editor.  Inter-Varsity  Press.  1970.  240  pp. 
Paper,  $3.50. 

Especially  prepared  as  a reference  tool 
for  the  college  or  seminary  student,  this 
book  would  also  be  of  great  value  to  the 
lay  reader  who  enjoys  serious  reading  — 
not  only  as  a guide  to  “Christian  books, 
but  as  a guide  to  books  Christians  should 
read.  This  is  the  kind  of  reference  any 
Christian  can  rely  on  when  searching  for 
a good  book  in  a particular  area  of  Chris- 
tian thought. 

The  compiler,  a professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo,  has  recommended  some 
books  unequivocally  and  others  with  some 
reserve  or  caution.  The  latter  are  included, 
in  the  words  of  the  compiler,  “because 
thev  often  contain  a wealth  of  factual  data 


or  much-needed  provocative  intellectual 
stimuli.”  Sixtv-five  scholars  have  con- 
tributed to  this  guide  which  lists  1.600 
books  on  Christianity,  the  arts,  and  hu- 
manities. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  sections: 
Bible,  Christian  doctrine,  Christian  witness, 
Christian  life,  Christian  ethics,  defense  of 
faith,  and  humanities  and  the  arts.  It  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  this  reviewer  to 
find  such  a wealth  of  materials  — not  only 
books,  but  records,  films,  etc.  — available 
in  the  humanities  and  arts  category. 

— Miriam  H.  Detweiler 


The  Days  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  by 
Jim  Bishop.  Putnam.  1971.  516  pp.  Cloth 
$8,95. 

Clinically,  Jim  Bishop  details  the  events 
leading  to  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  outside  room  306  at  the  Lor- 
raine in  Memphis,  April  4,  1968.  The  book 
was  written  from  a “million  and  a quarter 
words  of  concise  notes.”  “Sunset  tells  of 
the  Memphis  unrest,  the  death  of  King, 
and  the  sad  sequence  which  followed. 
“Dawn,”  “High  Noon,  and  “The  Waning 
Light”  are  like  one  long  flashback  on  the 
life  of  the  violence-hating  leader. 

The  book  has  as  its  strong  points 
thoroughness  and  readability.  At  the  same 
time,  detail  tends  to  become  tedious.  The 
author  speculates  on  occasion  but  generally 
one  has  the  sense  of  documentation.  What- 
ever the  weaknesses  of  the  book,  its 
values  far  outweigh  them.  The  book  is  a 
document.  And  for  those  interested  in 
King  and  what  he  stood  for  this  book  will 
be  almost  instructive.  — David  E.  Hostetler 
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HARRISONBURG 


HESSTON 


The  Staff 


Moderator-Coordi  nator 
Music  Coordinator 
Bible  Study  Input 
Small  Group  Coordinator 
Youth  Activities  Coordinator 


Howard  Zehr,  Elkhart,  IN 
Gerald  Hughes,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH 
Edward  Stoltzfus,  Iowa  City,  IA 
Truman  Brunk,  Jr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
Elton  Nussbaum,  Harrisonburg,  VA 


Session  Experiences 

Music  (congregational  singing,  special  groups) 

Bible  input  from  Ephesians 

Sharing 

Drama 

Witnessing 

NOW  Testaments 

Addresses 

Open  Mikes 

First  session  Friday  evening,  last  session  Sunday  evening 


Session  Content 

God's  Grace,  Our  Foundation 

Our  Alienation 

Our  Salvation 

Our  New  Creation 

Our  New  Creation  Congregates 

A Celebration 

Mission  and  Commission 


Lodging  will  be  provided  in  EMC  campus  rooms  ($2  per  adult  or 
youth  per  night,  $1  per  child),  in  homes  (no  charge),  motels 
(standard  rates),  or  on  the  Bridgewater  and  Madison  College 
campuses  ($2.50  and  $3.50  nightly).  There  are  camping  facilities 
close  by. 

Meals  provided  in  College  dining  hall  ($3.50  a day  for  an  adult, 
$2.25  per  child)  and/or  the  college  snack  shop. 


Mothers  Room  and  Toddler  Care  will  be  available. 
Activities  for  Children  ages  3 Vi  to  1 3. 


The  Staff 

Moderator-Coordinator  James  M.  Lapp,  Perkasie,  PA 

Music  Coordinator  Randall  Zercher,  Hesston,  KS 

Youth  Activities  Coordinators  Ralph  Johnson,  Cedar  Falls,  IA 

Rich  Kremer,  Goshen,  IN 

Program  Personnel 

Charles  McDowell 
Bill  Mason  Family 
Paul  M.  Miller 
Hesston  College  Players 
Music  groups  from  everywhere 

Session  Experiences 

Music  (congregational  singing,  special  groups) 
Bible  input  from  Ephesians 
Sharing 
Drama 
Witnessing 
NOW  Testaments 
Addresses 
Open  Mikes 

First  session  Friday  evening,  last  session  ends  Sunday  at  5:00  p.m. 

Session  Content 

The  Big  Ephesians  Picture 
From  Two  to  New  in  Christ 
Father  Knows  Best? 
Power  to  Love 
Gifts  and  Fruits 
Celebration 

Ready  for  the  Good  News  of  Peace 

Lodging,  meals,  child  care,  children's  activities  similar  to  those 
arranged  at  Harrisonburg. 


Edward  Stoltzfus 
Leslie  Francisco 
Neftali  and  Gracie  Torres 
Gene  and  Mary  Herr 
Ross  T.  Bender 


BGNG  BUILT  TOGCTHGR 


HARRISONBURG,  VA  - JUNE  30-JULY  2 


Mission 

7Q 


HESSTON,  KS-  JULY  7-9 


Register  now: 

Mission  72  Hesston,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  KS  67062 

Mission  72  Harrisonburg,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 


Items  and  Comments 


Developments  associated  with  two  up- 
coming evangelistic  efforts,  Explo  72  and 
Key  ’73,  have  aroused  apprehensions 
among  Jewish  leaders. 

The  latest  expression  of  this  concern  is 
an  11-page  document  sent  to  Jewish 
leaders  by  Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum,  nation- 
al interreligious  affairs  director  for  the 
American  Jewish  Committee. 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum,  a prominent  partic- 
ipant in  Jewish-Christian  dialogue  ac- 
tivities, urges  that  the  question  of  “evan- 
gelism and  the  Jews  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  both  Jewish  groups  and  Jewish- 
Christian  institutes  and  dialogue  groups. 

He  also  notes  that  Explo  72  and  Key 
’73  are  not  directed  specifically  toward  Jews. 
Explo  ’72,  the  International  Student  Con- 
gress on  Evangelism  sponsored  by  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ,  had  the  goal  of  bring- 
ing 100,000  Christian  young  people  to  Dallas 
for  a week  (June  12-17)  of  training  in 
evangelism. 

Key  ’73  is  a program  to  promote  and 
coordinate  nationwide  evangelistic  efforts 
next  year  by  a wide  range  of  Christian 
groups,  including  a number  of  national 
Protestant  bodies  and  some  Catholic 
dioceses. 

But  Jewish  leaders  are  apprehensive  that 
groups  aggressively  seeking  to  evangelize 
Jews  will  gain  impetus  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  these  national  efforts.  Such  groups 
include  the  American  Board  of  Missions  to 
Jews,  the  Hebrew-Christian  Alliance, 
Young  Hebrew  Christian  Alliance,  and 
Shalom  International.  Another  group  called 
Jews  for  Jesus  is  headed  by  Martin  “Moise 
Rosen  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions 
to  the  Jews. 

“It  is  apparent  that  both  the  general 
evangelism  campaigns  and  the  specific 
Hebrew-Christian  missionary  efforts  will 
confront  the  Jewish  community  and  others, 
during  the  coming  months  — and  perhaps 
the  next  several  years  — with  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  challenging  inter- 
group and  interreligious  problems,  says 
Rabbi  Tanenbaum. 

© © o 

Soviet  Radio  has  called  for  an  intensified 
anti-religious  campaign  in  the  Tadzhik  Re- 
public, stressing  that  the  building  of  com- 
munism requires  “a  ceaseless  and  uncom- 
promising struggle  against  vestiges  of  the 
past,  including  religious  prejudices.” 

The  broadcast  recalled  that  the  24th 
Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  in 
March  1971,  had  stressed  that  communism 
cannot  be  built  without  a thorough  develop- 
ment of  a communist  outlook  among  all 
working  people.  It  added  that  although 


"most  of  our  people  broke  away  from  re- 
ligion long  ago,”  there  are  still  some  who 
have  not  cast  off  religious  influences. 

“We  must  not  disregard  this  because  re- 
ligion, being  anti-scientific  ideology,  gives 
people  a false  approach  to  life  and  weakens 
and  degrades  character,  thus  impeding 
creative  work,”  the  broadcast  said. 

Dr.  Martin  A.  Larson,  co-author  of  Praise 
the  Lord  for  Tax  Exemption  and  author  of 
Church  Wealth  and  Business  Income,  ap- 
peared at  hearings  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  May  5,  to  raise  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  code  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  and  its  enforcement  procedures. 
(Dr.  Larson  is  a member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Americans  United  for  Separation 
of  Church  and  State.) 

Dr.  Larson  cited  the  capricious  cancella- 
tion of  the  tax  exemption  of  Americans 
United  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
1969  as  an  example  of  how  this  agency 
can  “virtually  outlaw  a beneficial,  patriotic 
organization.  He  said  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  it  would  cost  Americans 
United  some  $200,000  “simply  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  arbitrary  ruling  made  by 
the  IRS  against  them.” 

“I  wish  to  state,”  said  Dr.  Larson,  that 
for  many  the  administration  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  capricious,  illogical, 
oppressive,  and  tyrannical.  Yet,  at  other 
times  and  for  the  benefit  of  other  organiza- 
tions or  persons,  it  is  a source  of  great 
wealth  and  unparalleled  favor.  By  a stroke 
of  the  pen  a bureaucrat  sitting  in  his  ivory 
tower  can  destroy  an  honest  individual  or 
his  business;  or  he  can  virtually  outlaw  a 
beneficial  or  patriotic  organization.’ 

o © © 

Leaders  of  the  Anglican  and  United 
Churches  of  Canada  said  they  were 
“shocked”  at  President  Richard  Nixon’s  ac- 
tion in  ordering  the  mining  of  North 
Vietnamese  waters. 

In  a statement  issued  over  the  signatures 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  moderator 
of  the  UCC,  and  Archbishop  E.  W.  Scott, 
the  Anglican  Primate,  the  U.S.  president 
was  warned  that  the  confrontation  endangers 
the  whole  planet. 

“We  regret  the  stepped-up  offensive  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  forces  against  South 
Vietnam,  which  is  costing  thousands  of 
lives,”  the  statement  said.  "Nevertheless, 
the  response  of  the  U.S.  to  this  offensive 
has  escalated  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the 
point  of  raw  confrontation  with  the  major 
communist  powers.” 

The  church  leaders  said  this  could  result 


in  devastation  “beyond  the  powers  of  our 
minds  to  conceive. 

“We  believe  that  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  genuinely  want  peace  and 
are  often  misled  by  leaders  who  play 
political  and  military  power  games  with 
human  destiny.” 

The  churchmen  said  that  as  citizens  of  a 
neighboring  nation  whose  life  is  directly 
and  continuously  affected  by  the  quality  of 
life  and  political  aims  of  the  U.S.,  “we 
have  a deep  concern  for  the  recent  osten- 
tatious display  of  brinkmanship  emanating 
from  Washington. 

“We  suggest  that  to  admit  defeat  is  more 
honorable  than  to  bring  down  the  whole 

human  race  in  an  attempt  to  claim  victory.” 

© © © 

Cardinal  Leo  Josef  Suenens,  Primate  of 
Belgium,  said  that  he  expected  the  signifi- 
cant characteristic  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  the  ’70s  to  be  “a  new  evan- 
gelicalism.” 

The  cardinal  addressed  the  American 
Protestant  Church  of  Brussels  on  “Problems 
of  Ecumenism  Today  and  in  the  Future. 

“Like  a car  that  will  not  move  until  the 
ignition  key  is  turned,  he  said,  so  we 
cannot  move  until  we  experience  contact 
with  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  Catholic  Primate  said  he  saw  this 
emphasis  on  personal  encounter  in  the 
“Jesus  Movement,  and  in  the  charismatic 
renewal”  among  Catholics  he  had  observed 
all  over  the  U.S.  during  a recent  lecture 
tour. 

e o o 

The  day  Alabama  Governor  George  Wal- 
lace was  shot  by  a would-be  assassin  — was 
a “typical”  day  as  far  as  shootings  go. 

On  that  day,  among  others,  a lover  was 
shot,  a policeman  accidentally  shot  himself, 
a husband  shot  his  wife,  and  a retired  postal 
worker  killed  himself.  Unlike  Governor 
Wallace,  the  other  victims  are  dead. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  an 
average  of  57  people  are  killed  daily  in  the 
U.S.  as  a result  of  gunshots.  The  annual 
toll  is  more  than  21,000. 

Following  the  assassination  attempt  on 
Governor  Wallace,  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
porters across  the  country  interviewed 
medical  examiners,  policemen,  and  others 
to  determine  who  was  killed  by  gunfire  on 
May  15,  how  and  why  the  shooting  oc- 
curred, and  where  the  guns  came  from. 

“The  answers  in  most  cases  were  in- 
complete,” the  Journal  said.  “Certainly 
there  was  no  particular  pattern  that 
emerged.  But  there  was  one  common 
denominator  — a moment  of  extreme  vio- 
lence that  left  someone  dead.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Southeast  Mennonite  Convention 
Becomes  a District 


Delegates  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Southeast  Mennonite  Churches 
took  three  decisive  steps  on  Apr.  29  at  the 
Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota, 
Fla.:  (1)  We  asked  to  be  recognized  as  a 
district  in  Region  V of  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Church.  (2)  We  asked 
the  Committee  on  Interconference  Co- 
operation, a five-year-old  committee  with 
membership  from  five  conferences,  to  be 
the  executive  committee  of  the  new  dis- 
trict. (3)  We  agreed  that  a congregation 
could  participate  in  the  new  district  with- 
out breaking  its  ties  to  its  conference. 

The  rest  of  the  church,  especially  the 
conferences  and  mission  boards  at  work  in 
the  Southeast,  have  every  right  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  this.  The  first  Mennonite 
missions  in  the  Southeast  were  begun  by 
a family  who  moved  south  from  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  for  relief  from  a respiratory 
problem.  They  were  self-appointed  mis- 
sionaries founding  missions  in  cities.  The 
second  series  of  missions  grew  out  of  the 
work  of  the  old  Itinerant  Evangelism 
Committee  of  the  Lancaster  Conference. 
Most  of  these  were  missions  in  rural 
communities.  The  third  series  of  missions 
were  begun  by  Eastern  Board,  sponsored 
by  Voluntary  Service  units,  some  in  cities, 
some  among  agricultural  farm  laborers. 

Simultaneously  with  this  thin  spread  of 
Mennonite  witness  over  the  Southeast  by 
Lancaster  Conference,  other  Mennonites 
were  concentrating  in  the  Sarasota  area, 
and  later  in  the  Blountstown  area  of  Florida. 
Some  of  these  Mennonites  were  agricultural 
transplants,  but  many  others  became  crafts- 
men and  businessmen.  The  Mennonite 
churches  in  Sarasota  and  Blountstown 
grew  rapidly  through  migration.  As  they 
grew,  some  of  them  also  branched  out  into 
mission  activity  in  Sarasota,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida  City,  and  Tallahassee. 

Significantly,  most  Mennonites  moving 
south  contrived  to  keep  their  original  con- 
ference affiliation.  So,  not  only  were  there 
Lancaster  Conference  churches,  there  were 
also  Ohio,  Virginia,  Indiana-Michigan,  and 
Conservative  conference  churches.  Original- 
ly, all  of  these  churches  were  individualistic 
and  independent. 

Seventeen  years  ago  a small  summer 
camp  program  began  in  which  youth  from 
all  the  conferences  came  together.  Seven 
years  ago  Mennonites  of  all  conferences 
joined  hands  to  own  and  develop  a church 
camp  in  the  Southeast.  Seven  years  ago  the 


Mennonite  ministers  of  Sarasota,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Tampa  began  to  meet 
monthly  for  prayer,  Bible  study,  and  fellow- 
ship. Five  years  ago  ministers  and  lay 
delegates  met  to  study  their  mission  field 
and  "to  alert  the  membership  of  the 
Mennonite  churches  in  Georgia  and  Florida 
to  the  harvest  field  that  God  has  placed  us 
in.” 

And  each  year  since  then  ministers  and 
lay  delegates  met  in  an  annual  convention 
for  fellowship  and  inspiration,  and  to  begin 
to  do  a few  things  cooperatively. 

Each  discovered  traits  in  common: 
loneliness,  great  distance  from  our  con- 
ference headquarters,  common  faith  and 
ideals,  a mission  field  which  is  growing 
rapidly,  appreciation  for  historical  roots, 
differences  and  fears,  and  a common  need 
of  each  other. 

The  movement  toward  more  united 
evangelism,  nurture  and  fellowship  was 
amazingly  slow  to  me  and  too  fast  for 
another.  Already  a new  Mennonite  church, 
named  Grace  Mennonite  Fellowship,  is 
forming  under  convention  sponsorship.  A 
Mennonite  witness  is  about  to  take  shape 
in  Clearwater  under  convention  sponsor- 
ship. The  Southmost  Mennonite  Church 
has  asked  the  convention  to  supply  it  a 
pastor. 

None  of  this  movement  was  disruptive. 
The  first  convention  in  1968  resolved  to 
“assure  our  constituency  that  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  disrupt  relationships  now  exist- 
ing with  conferences  or  to  disturb  the 
special  relationships  enjoyed  by  congrega- 
tions without  and  within  our  geographical 
boundaries.”  In  keeping  with  this  original 
resolution  the  fifth  annual  convention,  just 
past,  resolved  that:  “The  matter  of  con- 
ference and  congregational  relationship 
among  the  churches  of  the  Southeast  Men- 
nonite Convention  be  left  to  a given  con- 
gregation and  its  given  conference.” 

This  movement  together  is  permitted  by 
the  bylaws  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
(Kitchener  71)  which  says,  “The  district 
represents  an  organizational  pattern  within 
a region  to  provide  for  groups  of  congre- 
gations to  relate  on  a more  formal  basis. 
Such  groupings  among  congregations  may 
provide  for  fellowship,  program  sharing,  or 
mutual  guidance  in  such  matters  as  polity 
and  doctrine,  leadership  and  validation  of 
ordination.  They  may  take  the  form  of 
conferences,  conventions,  fellowships, 
etc.” 


So,  we  come  back  to  the  question,  “What 
does  the  forming  of  a Southeast  District 
mean  for  the  conferences  and  the  mission 
boards  at  work  in  the  Southeast?” 

Now  and  for  the  immediate  future  the 
relationship  of  the  churches  to  conferences  is 
unchanged.  The  bishop  districts  of  several 
conferences  continue  to  operate  as  identi- 
fiable and  viable  entities  in  the  Southeast. 
The  resources  of  mission  boards  based  in 
Region  V will  be  needed  indefinitely.  But 
the  direction,  if  continued,  will  bring 
changes.  Ultimately,  the  formal  ties  with 
conferences  and  their  churches  in  the 
Southeast  may  be  unneeded  and  may  dis- 
appear. Ultimately  their  bishop  districts 
will  blend  into  the  total  Southeast  Menno- 
nite milieu  and  the  Southeast  Convention 
will  be  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  evan- 
gelizing its  own  world,  and  the  resources 
of  the  mission  boards  will  be  unneeded. 

When  the  ultimate  arrives,  the  churches 
of  the  Southeast  will  have  grown  up.  They 
will  have  found  each  other,  loved  each 
other,  walked  and  worked  together.  It  will 
be  a great  day!  — Martin  Lehman 

Believers'  Church, 
Laurelville 

Quakers,  Brethren,  and  Mennonites  con- 
cluded a believers’  church  conference  at 
Laurelville  Camp  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  Memorial  Day  weekend  with  a Brethren- 
style  agape  meal. 

The  meal,  which  was  followed  by  com- 
munion and  foot  washing,  symbolized  the 
spirit  of  togetherness  which  most  of  the 
38  participants  felt  after  three  days  of 
dialogue  on  the  sayings  of  Jesus  concerning 
possessions  and  affluence.  Since  Quakers  do 
not  believe  in  the  need  for  external  sacra- 
ments, a few  of  them  did  not  take  part  in 
the  communion  and  foot  washing,  but  most 
of  them  did.  Those  who  did  not,  wanted  it 
known  that  they  nevertheless  shared  in  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion. 

The  Laurelville  conference  was  the 
third  in  a series  of  meetings  on  the  be- 
lievers’ church.  The  first  was  held  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1967,  and  the 
second  was  in  Chicago  in  1970.  Both  of 
these  were  larger  and  more  scholarly  than 
this  year’s  meeting,  which  attempted  to  be 
more  informal.  All  the  participants  came 
from  the  three  Historic  Peace  Churches 
this  year,  and  almost  all  of  them  came  from 
within  a 500-mile  radius  of  Laurelville. 
It  was  more  of  a regional  meeting  than  a 
continuation  of  the  two  earlier  conferences, 
which  drew  representatives  from  all  over 
the  continent  and  from  a variety  of  free 
church  denominations. 

The  Laurelville  meeting,  rather  than 
trying  to  provide  further  definition  for  the 
believers  church  concept  or  focusing  again 
on  the  peace  teachings  dear  to  the  Quakers. 
Brethren,  and  Mennonites.  decided  to  talk 
about  the  “don’t  pile  up  treasures “ section 
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of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

It  became  clear  early  that  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  weight  and 
interpretation  that  should  be  given  to  the 
Bible’s  message  on  possessions.  Several 
voiced  uneasiness  with  the  choice  of  the 
topic.  A few  of  the  younger  participants 
wondered  how  the  group  could  talk  about 
the  conference  theme  in  the  less-than- 
austere  setting  of  the  camp.  The  registra- 
tion and  lodging  fees  for  the  three  days, 
they  said,  amounted  to  as  much  as  they 
spend  on  food  and  shelter  in  a whole  month. 

The  plenary  sessions  and  the  four  work 
groups  into  which  the  participants  were 
divided  grappled  with  the  question  through 
several  sessions.  Several  times  they  got  side- 
tracked onto  no  less  difficult  but  more  in- 
teresting topics.  Sunday  evening,  near  the 
conclusion  of  the  final  plenary  session  when 
the  moderator  wanted  to  bring  the  discus- 
sion to  a close,  one  of  the  young  people 
voiced  her  unhappiness  with  the  group’s 
failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the  confer- 
ence theme.  It  was  decided  to  continue  the 
discussion.  There  suddenly  seemed  to  be 
more  readiness  to  confess  that  radical  solu- 
tions are  necessary  for  the  dilemma  of 
affluence  which  is  facing  North  American 
Christians. 

The  group  wasn’t  ready  to  endorse  any 
one  solution,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
intentional  communities,  but  the  members 
agreed  that  they  would  search  seriously 
for  answers  and  attempt  to  be  open  to  each 
other  in  their  search. 

The  resource  personnel,  who  made 
presentations  to  the  group  during  the  three 
days,  were  Canby  Jones,  a faculty  member 
at  Wilmington  College  in  Ohio;  Dale  Brown, 
moderator  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren; 
and  John  H.  Yoder,  president  of  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary.  — Larry  Kehler 

Staff  Announced  for 
Mission  72  Meetings 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  former  executive  secre- 
tary of  Mennonite  General  Conference  and 
now  secretary  for  evangelism  for  the 
Mennonite  Church,  is  functioning  as  co- 
ordinator and  moderator  of  Mission  72 
Harrisonburg,  June  30  to  July  2. 

Edward  Stoltzfus,  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  will  provide  biblical 
input  from  Ephesians  at  Harrisonburg.  “I 
think  perhaps  it  is  my  favorite  Bible  book,” 
Ed  says. 

Truman  Brunk,  Jr.,  pastor  to  students  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  will  give 
leadership  to  the  structured  experiences 
building  on  Stoltzfus’  input.  Gerald  Hughes, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  will  coordinate 
song  leading  and  special  music. 

Youth  activities  at  Harrisonburg  will  be 
provided  by  Eastern  conference  youth  sec- 
retaries under  Elton  Nussbaum’s  chairman- 
ship. Nussbaum  is  Virginia  Conference 
youth  secretary. 


Mission  72  Hesston  program,  July  7 to  9, 
carries  forward  under  the  leadership  of 
James  M.  Lapp,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  pastor  of  the 
Perkasie  congregation,  as  moderator  and 
coordinator.  Randy  Zercher,  of  the  Hesston 
College  faculty,  will  provide  musical  lead- 
ership. Youth  activities,  at  Hesston  are  being 
coordinated  and  developed  by  Rich  Kremer, 
a student  at  Goshen  College  from  Milford, 
Neb.,  and  Ralph  Johnson,  a student  at 
Northern  Iowa  University,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Blocks  of  Bible  input  will  be  provided  by: 
Ed  Stoltzfus,  the  only  person  participating 
in  both  the  Harrisonburg  and  Hesston  pro- 
grams; Neftali  and  Gracie  Torres  of  the 
Lawndale  congregation  in  Chicago;  Ross  T. 
Bender,  dean  of  Associated  Mennonite  Semi- 
naries in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  secretary  of  the 
new  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries; 
Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary; 
and  Charles  McDowell,  pastor  of  Rockview 
Mennonite  Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Gene  and  Mary  Herr,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  help  with  some 
of  the  experiences  planned  to  help  persons 
enter  more  fully  into  the  biblical  teaching. 

Theme  for  Mission  72,  both  at  Hesston 
and  Harrisonburg,  is  “Being  Built  Together” 
from  Ephesians  2:22. 

Registration  forms  and  more  specific 
information  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
Mission  72,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 
People  are  being  encouraged  to  register 
early  so  that  local  arrangements  personnel 
can  make  adequate  preparations. 

MDS  Handles 
Clothing  Overflow 

The  Buffalo  Creek  tragedy  in  West 
Virginia  brought  donations  of  clothing  for 
4,000  people.  The  Red  Cross  estimated 
that  they  received  100  tons  of  clothing  in 
response  to  a call  for  donations  of  used 
clothing  for  persons  and  families  who  lost 
everything. 

The  Red  Cross  could  use  only  a small 
portion  and  had  to  store  the  rest  in  local 
schools.  When  the  community  finally  re- 
turned to  routine  activities,  the  schools  could 
not  operate  because  of  the  clothes  stored 
in  their  classrooms. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  (MDS)  volun- 
teered to  use  half  the  surplus.  Eight  semi- 
trailers packed  with  loose  clothing  went  to 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 


"A  Lot  of  Love" 

Premieres 

A dramatic  production,  written  by  an 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  alumnus,  will 
premiere  in  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area  on 
June  23  with  a benefit  performance  for 
his  alma  mater. 

“A  Lot  of  Love”  is  a three-act  play 
recently  written  by  Merle  Good,  a 
Lancaster  Mennonite  playwright. 

The  play  will  be  presented  in  the  Guern- 
sey Sales  Pavilion  on  Route  30,  four  miles 
east  of  Lancaster,  by  an  all-Mennonite 
cast  with  Mr.  Good  playing  the  lead  role 
of  Tom  Esbenshade.  Ken  Reed,  assistant 
editor,  Christian  Living  magazine,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  is  directing  the  play.  Mr.  Reed  is  also 
an  EMC  graduate. 

Mr.  Good  described  his  latest  work  as 
“the  story  of  the  scandal,  love,  and  re- 
venge experienced  by  a Mennonite  com- 
munity in  search  of  a new  minister  when 
three  men  are  in  the  ‘lot,’  a traditional 
way  of  choosing  leaders.” 


Merle  Good,  as  Tom  Esbenshade,  debates  with 
his  brother  Herbert  (EMC  alumnus  John  Miller) 
in  a dramatic  scene  from  "A  Lot  of  Love.” 


Record  Class 
Graduates  at  EMC 

The  largest  graduating  class  in  Eastern 
Mennonite  College’s  54-year  history  was 
urged  to  discover  and  practice  a kind  of 
Christianity  that  “can  help  usher  in  a new 
religious  and  social  order.”  Frank  H.  Epp, 
Canadian  educator  and  journalist,  told 
the  193  college,  seven  seminary,  and  21 
two-year  graduates  that  the  Christian 
holds  the  key  to  the  door  leading  into  the 
new  world  — that  world  being  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Epp  was  the  main  speaker 
at  graduation  ceremonies  on  May  28. 

Among  the  graduates  were  Henry  K. 
Gamber  who  received  a master  of  divinity 
degree  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
and  his  son  H.  Benjamin  Gamber,  who 
received  a BA  in  English  from  the  col- 
lege. Henry  is  entering  an  overseas  mis- 
sions assignment  with  the  Meserete  Kristos 
Church  in  Ethiopia.  Ben,  editor  of  the 
school  newspaper  last  year,  is  joining  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Harrisonburg  Daily 
News-Record. 


James  Lapp 


Ed  Stoltzfus 
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Notice  to  users  of  On  the  Line  and 
Purpose : Beginning  in  July,  all  the  issues 
of  On  the  Line  and  Purpose  for  one  month 
are  being  mailed  in  a single  package.  We 
are  using  this  method  to  help  combat  ris- 
ing costs  and  to  get  ready  for  postage  in- 
creases we  expect  to  come.  This  is  a com- 
mon method  in  the  mailing  of  weekly 
papers  and  we  have  used  it  for  some  years 
with  Story  Friends.  If  you  have  special 
problems  or  questions  about  this  new 
method,  please  write  to:  Daniel  Hertzler, 
Director  of  Periodical  Division,  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

The  Paul  Kraybill  family  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a farewell  and  appreciation 
dinner  held  at  the  Salunga  Mission  Board 
headquarters  on  June  4.  Eastern  Board 
Executive  Committee  and  Salunga  staff 
shared  together  in  a fellowship  meal  and 
program.  Following  this  many  other  friends, 
mission  board  members,  missionaries,  and 
other  church  workers  dropped  in  to  ex- 
press their  wishes  to  the  Kraybills.  Lloyd 
Eby,  Board  chairman,  presented  Kraybill 
with  a “Certificate  of  Recognition.” 

H.  Clair  Amstutz,  a Mennonite  missionary 
doctor  in  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  suffered  a 
mild  myocardial  infarct  on  May  28.  He  and 
his  wife,  Florence,  were  visiting  Lalibala, 
a historic  Orthodox  church.  Amstutz 
suffered  chest  pains  while  climbing  a 
mountain  to  attend  a worship  service. 
Alone  at  the  time,  he  was  able  to  ride  his 
rented  mule  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to 
meet  his  wife.  He  was  hospitalized  in  the 
Empress  Zauditu  Hospital  in  Addis  Ababa, 
where  he  experienced  a second  seizure. 
Amstutz  is  now  comfortable  and  resting 
in  the  hospital. 

The  annual  conference  of  Mennonite 
missionaries  in  Europe  was  held  in  Grossal- 
merode,  Germany,  May  22-26,  1972.  Guest 
speaker  James  Shank,  pastor  of  the  East 
Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  a former  missionary  to 
Tanzania,  led  the  group  in  considering  the 
conference  theme,  “Spiritual  Counseling 
for  the  Spiritual  Counselor.  Approximately 
40  persons  attended  the  conference  repre- 
senting the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Conservative  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Amish 
Mennonite  Aid,  and  Mennonite  Home  Mis- 
sion Board  in  Bavaria. 

An  inter-Mennonite  seminar  for  city 
pastors  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  being 
planned  for  October  or  November  at  the 
encouragement  of  the  Home  Ministries 
Council,  a group  of  seven  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  agencies.  Simon  Gin- 
gerich,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  Art 
Flaming,  a Mennonite  Brethren  district 
minister;  and  a General  Conference  city 


pastor  will  cooperate  in  the  planning.  Idea 
for  the  urban  pastors’  seminar  grew  out  of 
the  needs  of  some  city  pastors  for  fellow- 
ship with  other  Mennonite  urban  pastors 
and  for  helping  each  other  face  the  special 
problems  of  the  church  in  the  city. 

Harold  and  Miriam  Housman  left  Tan- 
zania and  were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  the 
United  States  on  June  15.  Their  temporary 
address  is  146  Broad  Street,  Salunga,  Pa. 
17538. 

President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania 
formally  opened  the  new  facilities  of  the 
Shirati  Hospital,  Shirati,  Tanzania,  June  5. 
The  new  facilities  have  been  completed 
and  in  use  since  1969.  The  Shirati  Hospital, 
begun  by  missionaries  serving  under  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
is  now  administered  by  the  Tanganyika 
Mennonite  Church  Medical  Board. 

Christians  Associated  for  Relations  to 
Eastern  Europe  met  in  Stony  Point,  N.Y., 
on  Apr.  30.  Paul  Peachey  was  elected  the 
new  chairman.  Christians  Associated,  until 
Apr.  30,  1972,  was  known  as  the  American 
Committee  of  the  Christian  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Most  country  delegations  to  the 
Christian  Peace  Conference  (CPC)  have 
their  own  working  bodies  similar  to  the 
former  American  Committee.  The  larger 
gathering  of  these  national  representatives, 
the  CPC,  has  met  periodically  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  since  1958.  It  is  one  of  the 
major  areas  for  meeting  and  dialogue  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Christians. 

Sixtieth  annual  Bible  meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  July  1,  2.  The  speaker  will  be 
Charles  S.  Gogel,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Christopher  Dock  seniors  were  urged  to 
“leap  over  walls”  in  the  school’s  bacca- 
laureate service.  C.  Ralph  Malin,  pastor  of 
the  Frazer  Mennonite  Church,  Malvern, 
delivered  the  main  address  to  the  80  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  at  the  local 
Mennonite  high  school  near  Kulpsville. 
Basing  his  remarks  on  the  aspirations  of  the 
biblical  psalmist,  “By  my  God  have  I 
leaped  over  a wall,”  Malin  outlined  four 
walls  for  the  graduates  to  attack:  cynicism, 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  fear. 

Guadalupe  (Lupe) 

Garcia,  Sandia,  Tex., 
has  joined  the  staff  of 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
as  half-time  director 
of  High-Aim  and 
assistant  in  Voluntary 
Service  administra- 
tion. He  began  his 
assignment  on  June  5. 

Custom  record  pro- 
duction by  Mennonite 


Broadcasts,  Inc.,  is  being  expanded  and  will 
operate  under  the  name  of  Alive  Record- 
ings. This  expanded  activity  will  make  avail- 
able to  interested  music  groups  the  expertise 
and  specialized  equipment  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  for  sharing  sacred  music  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Custom  recordings  are  made 
on  a nonprofit  basis,  calculated  on  studio 
operation  and  equipment  costs  and  on  the 
quantity  of  records  ordered. 

Philhaven  reunion:  All  those  on  Phil- 
haven  Hospital  staff  during  the  years 
1965-1968  are  invited  to  a reunion  to  be 
held  in  the  picnic  area  on  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  June  24.  Local  persons  at- 
tending please  bring  place  setting,  sand- 
wiches, and  covered  dish.  For  information 
or  accommodations  contact:  Mrs.  Ronald 
Fleagle,  R.  1,  Box  316,  Annville,  Pa.  17003. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  has  begun  renovation  of  the 
former  Steele  Appliance  Co.  building  at 
1251  Edom  Road,  a building  it  purchased 
on  Feb.  1 for  expansion  of  its  mass 
communications  ministries.  Supervising  the 
structural  remodeling  work  is  David  O. 
Hostetler  of  Ohio,  who  has  taken  the 
summer  off  from  his  regular  employment 
with  Erwin  Sommers,  a building  contractor 
in  Ohio. 


J.  Stanley  Friesen  Family 


Stanley  and  Delores  Friesen,  mission- 
aries in  West  Africa  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  in  late  May  for  a six-month  furlough. 
They  have  two  daughters  — Rachel  (3)  and 
Ingrid  (1  1/2). 

Because  of  an  increasing  number  of 
requests,  Mennonite  Broadcasts  has  started 
producing  30-  61-minute  cassettes  of 
Mennonite  Hour  and  Heart  to  Heart 
talks  and  four  Choice  radio  spots.  Inter- 
ested individuals  can  use  cassettes  to 
hear  the  voices  of  Ella  May  Miller  and 
David  Augsburger,  Heart  to  Heart  and 
Mennonite  Hour  speakers.  Themes  in- 
clude love,  marriage,  husband-wife  communi- 
cation, parent-child  relationships,  budgets, 
race  relations,  and  more.  For  additional 
information  about  the  cassettes,  write  to 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Box  472,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  22801. 

Tim  Lichti,  serving  in  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  in  the  Voluntary  Service  program 
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of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  has  been  named  camp  chaplain  of 
Latrop  Park  Youth  Camp,  a Colorado  state 
camp  for  juvenile  delinquent  boys.  Lichti 
and  his'  wife,  Carolyn,  began  a two-year 
term  of  service  in  Walsenburg  on  Mar.  6. 

The  first  three  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  shipments  of  material  aid 
supplies  for  Bangladesh  are  now  en  route, 
having  left  the  ports  of.  Baltimore,  Md., 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
within  the  past  three  weeks.  The  ship- 
ments amount  to  almost  100  tons  and  in- 
clude the  following  items:  10,000  lightweight 
blankets  and  homemade  quilts,  2,000  new 
sheets,  10  tons  of  clothing  (including  760 
bundles  for  leprosy  patients),  two  tons  of 
rolled  bandages,  six  tons  of  school  supplies 
and  toys,  43  tons  of  donated  chicken  and 
tuna  sandwich  spreads,  and  21  tons  of  beef 
processed  by  the  MCC  portable  canner  this 
past  winter. 

Evelyn  I.  Rouner,  professor  of  home 
economics,  family  life,  and  consumer  edu- 
cation at  Central  Michigan  University, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has  received  the  first 
Outstanding  Woman  Professor  of  the  Year 
Award  from  AWS  (Associated  Women  Stu- 
dents) at  CMU.  Rouner,  who  taught  at 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan.,  attends 
Midland  Mennonite  Church,  Midland, 
Mich.,  and  has  served  about  five  years  as 
a contact  for  Student  Services  on  the  CMU 
campus.  Student  Services,  a program  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
is  an  avenue  for  services  and  resources 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  for  students  on 
non-Mennonite  college  and  university 
campuses. 

In  early  August  a group  of  50  young 
people  from  Ethiopia,  India,  France,  Boliv- 
ia, Ghana,  Indonesia,  Germany,  Brazil, 
Kenya,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Paraguay, 
Zaire,  Taiwan,  Switzerland,  qnd  West 
Bank  are  due  to  arrive  in  North  America 
for  a one-year  stay. 

Eastern  Mennonite 
College’s  Modern  Lan- 
guages Department  will 
have  a new  Spanish 
instructor  this  fall. 

Miguel  A.  Rivera  of 
8 Arbutis  Court,  Ron- 
konkoma,  N.Y.,  who 
has  completed  studies 
for  a master’s  degree 
in  Spanish  from  New 
York  University,  will 
succeed  Samuel  J. 

Espinoza,  who  served  as  assistant  instruc- 
tor of  Spanish  at  EMC  while  studying  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  A native  of 
Toa  Baja,  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Rivera  studied 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Chi- 
cago City  Junior  College  before  receiving 
a BA  degree  in  education  from  Chicago 
State  Teachers  College. 

A new  interim  package  at  Hesston 
College,  an  Anabaptist  tour  to  study  the 


origins  and  developments  of  the  early 
Mennonite  movement  in  Central  and 
Western  Europe,  will  be  offered  this  winter. 
Included  will  be  a 10-day  tour  of  “Ana- 
baptist Land”  in  Switzerland  and  Holland. 
The  tour  will  be  organized  and  adminis- 
tered by  Tourmagination  under  the  direction 
of  Arnold  Cressman  and  Jan  Gleysteen. 
Gleysteen  will  be  tour  director,  accompanied 
by  Solomon  Yoder,  the  course  instructor. 
The  remainder  of  the  January  interterm 
month  will  be  spent  on  campus  in  supple- 
mentary studies. 

A one-week  piano  teachers’  workshop 

at  Goshen  College,  June  26-30,  will  include 
demonstration  piano  teaching  and  lectures 
on  music  readiness  for  young  children  s 
playshop.  Directing  the  workshop  will  be  two 
former  associates  of  Frances  Clark,  of  the 
New  School  for  Music  Study,  Princeton, 
N.J.  They  are  Lynn  Freeman  Olson  and 
John  T.  O’Brien. 

Saphir  P.  Athyal  has  been  inaugurated 
as  the  first  Indian  principal  of  Union  Bib- 
lical Seminary  in  Yeotmal,  India.  In  a 
ceremony  on  Mar.  19  in  the  seminary  chap- 
el, Mr.  Athyal  was  given  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal by  I.  Ben  Wati,  chairman  of  the  semi- 
nary’s board  of  governors,  and  was  pre- 
sented the  seal  of  the  seminary  by  Kenneth 
G.  Bauman,  outgoing  principal  and  a 
General  Conference  Mennonite  missionary. 

Committeemen  arranging  Mission  72 
Harrisonburg  met  on  May  30  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  to  coordinate  final  plans 
for  the  June  30  to  July  2 Mennonite  Mis- 
sions conference.  The  lodging  committee, 
anticipating  several  thousand  convention 
guests,  reported  the  availability  of  nearly 
2,000  beds  at  EMC  and  Madison  College 
and  in  local  homes.  Visitors  expecting  to 
stay  in  the  local  colleges  should  bring  their 
own  blankets,  pillows,  and  towels,  said 
Esther  Longacre,  committee  chairman. 
Sheets  will  be  furnished  at  a minimal  fee. 

Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  Retreat 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  Mennonite 
Medical  Association’s  Annual  Meeting  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  Aug.  4-6.  The  general  theme  is  “Life 
and  Human  Values.”  Grace  Wallace,  presi- 
dent of  Nurses'  Christian  Fellowship  Divi- 
sion of  Inter-Varsity  will  be  retreat  speaker. 

J.  Otis  Yoder  will  present  “Sights  and 
Sounds,”  excerpts  from  messages  given  and 
pictures  taken  during  the  1971  Prophecy 
Conference  in  Jerusalem,  at  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  Marshall  and  Cherry  St., 
Norristown,  Pa.,  Sun.  evening,  June  25. 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  gradu- 
ated 83  seniors  on  June  4,  its  largest 
class  since  1956.  Daniel  Yutzy,  Alden,  N.Y., 
dean-elect  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
addressed  the  800  guests  attending  com- 
mencement. His  topic,  Something  Old, 
Something  New,  challenged  Christian 
education  to  study  the  traditional  while 
adapting  today’s  trends. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 


Grace  Chapel,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  eight  at 
Akron,  Pa.;  four  at  Finland,  Pa.;  six  at 
Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.;  four  at  Whitestone, 
Hesston,  Kan.;  one  at  Clinton  Frame, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  two  at  Hudson  Lake,  New 
Carlisle,  Ind. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I must  say  1 was  very  disappointed  to  see  that 
“Seth’s  Korner”  was  discontinued.  I enjoyed 
everything  he  had  to  say  whether  it  hurt  or  not. 

I always  thought  I'd  like  to  meet  Brother  Seth 
and  his  wife  just  to  tell  him  how  much  good  his 
column  was  doing  for  me.  We  need  more  writers 
who  make  us  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are.  I 
have  noticed  in  the  past  year  Seth  has  gotten  a 
lot  of  attention  but  the  people  who  have  been 
writing  about  racial  injustice,  inequality,  prison 
reform,  and  such  like  have  either  been  ignored, 
passed  over  as  their  problem,  or  shut  up  in  the 
closet  with  the  rest  of  our  prejudices.  I think  it’s 
time  we  took  a good  look  at  ourselves  and  what 
is  happening  to  us.  — Mrs.  Flo  Flaik,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
Gospel  Herald.  The  quality  of  the  editorials  is 
heartwarming.  We  are  thrilled  at  the  way  the 
Mennonite  Church,  reaching  out  to  share  the 
gospel,  is  giving  expression  to  the  needs  of  the 
whole  man.  The  articles  published  are  evidence 
of  a spiritual  renewal,  and  that  there  is  a vitality, 
integrity,  and  corporate  faith  that  the  church  is 
the  Bride  of  Christ  and  will  triumph  even  though 
words  and  phrases  are  coined  to  say  the  same 
things  in  a different  way. 

We  received  our  May  16  Gospel  Herald 
yesterday.  May  29,  by  air!  Being  a few  days  bv 
truck  road  away  from  a telephone  or  store,  and 
mail  deliveries  three  to  six  times  per  month,  it 
is  refreshing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  action. 

We  as  MCC-ers  are  disappointed  that  only  the 
pictures  of  Old  Mennonite  VS-ers  are  shown 
when  a very  sizable  percentage  of  VS-ers  are 
non-Mennonites.  We  were  not  aware  of  this 
until,  when  we  posed  for  our  orientation  group 
picture  for  the  Gospel  Herald  the  non-Mennonites 
were  asked  to  leave  the  group.  That  doesn  t hap- 
pen on  the  field. 

The  other  disappointment  is  expressed  in 
sympathy  with  the  author  of  Seth  s Korner. 
That  old  Seth  had  to  be  banished  to  Patmos 
in  a true  expression  of  New  Testament  grace 
and  forbearance.  Working  in  this  area  that  em- 
braces 30,000  Mennonites,  black,  mind  you,  there 
are  many  of  these  peepul  who  kant  read  what 
old  Seth  rote  and  they  kant  rite;  but  they  go  to 
church  konference  and  set  for  three  days  on  a 
bamboo  pole.  Some  eloquent  and  polished  shells 
would  get  a bit  scratched  and  scuffed  up  amongst 
the  elephant  grass  and  bamboo. 

Seth  in  his  unique  way,  cracked  many  a shell 
and  is  gone.  Long  live  the  talent  of  the  author, 
and  may  it  emerge  in  other  staightforward  and 
honest  forms.  — Albert  and  Annie  Drudge,  Re- 
public du  Zaire,  Africa 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Alderfer,  Herbert  and  Patricia  (Hastings), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Kevin  Herbert,  May  1, 
1972. 

Boshart,  Gene  and  Susan  (Lais),  Portland,  Ore., 
second  child,  first  son,  Brian  Eugene,  May  19, 
1972. 


Miguel  A.  Rivera 
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Driggers,  James  and  Kathy  (Yancey),  Myakka 
City,  Fla.,  second  daughter,  Kerrie  Ane,  May 

17. 1972. 

Hansen,  Carl  and  Vera  (King),  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  fourth  daughter,  Kristina  Rose,  Mav 

16. 1972. 

Kauffman,  Ervin  and  Ruth  (Driver),  Portland, 
Ore.,  second  daughter,  Sonya  Elizabeth,  Feb.  2 
1972. 

Keener,  Eugene  and  Ravae  (Stauffer),  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Loretta 
Sue,  May  22,  1972. 

Leaman,  James  H.  and  Grace  (Ebersole), 
Malvern,  Pa.,  second  son,  Matthew  Jon,  Mav  1 
1972. 

Martin,  Marlin  and  Lois  (Hoover),  Elkhart,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Rochelle  Lynn, 
May  23,  1972. 

Martin,  Noah  and  Jean  (Gingrich),  Brussels, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Timothy,  May  25,  1972. 

Miller,  Mose  and  Elizabeth  (Hershberger), 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Mat- 
thew, May  24,  1972. 

Osborne,  Stan  and  Beth  (Eekhoff),  Harper, 
Kan.,  second  son,  Michael  Troy,  May  19,  1972. 

Ruby,  Carl  and  Mary  Ellen  (Brenneman), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Roger  Carl, 
Apr.  28,  1972. 

Stalter,  David  and  Lois  (Leischner),  Fisher, 

111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amy  Jill,  Mav 

26. 1972. 

Yoder,  Donald  Gene  and  Ila  Jane  (Schlabaugh), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  son,  Scott  Rvan, 
May  9, 1972. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bitikofer  — Davidhizar.  — Lyle  Bitikofer,  Hes- 
ston,  Kan.,  Spring  Valley  cong.,  and  Carolyn 
Davidhizar,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  by  Rich- 
ard Hostetler,  May  27,  1972. 

Derstine  — Givens.  — William  S.  Derstine, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Janet  L. 
Givens,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Stricklers  cong.,  by 
Russell  Baer  and  Floyd  Hackman,  May  27,  1972. 

Eby  — Esh.  — Leonard  Eby,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Gantz  cong.,  and  Sally  Eby,  Oxford,  Pa.,  Media 
cong.,  by  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus,  May  27,  1972. 

Friesen — Wiebe.  — Jacob  T.  Friesen,  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Lola  Wiebe, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Peter  B. 
Wiebe,  May  28,  1972. 

Martin  — Denlinger.  — John  O.  Martin,  Pe- 
quea,  Pa.,  and  Joann  H.  Denlinger,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mellinger  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  May 

27, 1972. 

Miller  — Farmwald.  — Harvey  Miller  and 
Rachel  Farmwald,  both  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Olive 
cong.,  by  Richard  Hostetler,  May  26,  1972. 

Redding  — Hershberger.  — Ted  Redding,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Doris  Hershberger,  Kalona,  Iowa,  West  Union 
cong.,  by  Carl  L.  Smeltzer,  May  27,  1972. 

Showalter  — Hogg.  — Aaron  C.  Showalter 
and  Gayle  E.  G.  Hogg,  both  from  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Bethel  cong.,  oy  Valentine  Nafziger, 
May  27, 1972. 

Sommers  — Gerber.  — Gary  Ross  Sommers, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Joanne  Marie  Gerber,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Tavis- 
tock cong.,  by  Wilmer  Martin,  May  20,  1972. 

Summers  — Desjarlais.  — David  Lee  Summers 
and  Shirley  Cecile  Desjarlais,  both  of  Lac  La 
Biche,  Alta.,  by  Linford  D.  Hackman,  Mav  26 
1972. 

Thomas  — Wenger.  — Lewis  I.  Thomas,  Em- 
poria, Kan.,  and  Barbara  Ruth  Wenger,  Hess- 
ton, Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Peter  B.  Wiebe 
May  27,  1972. 


Worley  — Musser.  — James  T.  Worley  and 
Lillian  M.  Musser,  both  of  Leisure  City,  Fla., 
Homestead  cong.,  bv  Kenneth  E.  Nauman,  May 
20,  1972. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bauer,  Catherine,  daughter  of  George  and 
Mary  (Sommer)  Stieglitz,  was  born  in  Peoria,  111., 
Feb.  4,  1882;  died  at  Restmor  Nursing  Home, 
Morton,  111.,  Apr.  21,  1972;  aged  90  y.  2 m.  17 
d.  In  1915  she  was  married  to  Ernest  Bauer,  who 
preceded  her  in  death,  Nov.  12,  1949.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Walter  E.  and  Royal  H.),  2 daughters 
(Margaret  Ackerman  and  Maurine  Sawatsky),  and 
7 grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Pleasant  Hill  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Ludwig  Mortuary,  Morton, 

111.,  Apr.  24,  in  charge  of  Paul  King;  interment 
in  the  Apostolic  Christian  Church  Cemetery. 

Bender,  Manassa,  son  of  Jacob  and  Barbara 
(Schwartzentruber)  Bender,  was  born  in  East 
Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Nov.  6,  1893;  died  of  cancer 
at  Tavistock,  Ont.,  May  18,  1972;  aged  78  y.  6 m. 
12  d.  On  June  28,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Ann  Erb,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Orville  and  Wayne),  one  daughter  (Mar- 
cella — Mrs.  Ernest  Steckly),  12  grandchildren,  and 
3 sisters  (Emma  — Mrs.  Albert  Oesch,  Ida  — Mrs. 
Simon  Bender,  and  Christena — Mrs.  Norma  Roi). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Tavistock  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May  20, 
in  charge  of  Wilmer  Martin;  interment  in  East 
Zorra  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Curtis,  Stanley  J.,  son  of  Missouri  and  Valley 
Mae  (Baker)  Curtis,  was  born  at  Culp.  Ark., 
Feb.  5,  1908;  died  at  his  home  in  Woodburn, 
Ore.,  Mar.  31,  1972;  aged  64  y.  1 m.  26  d.  On 
Nov.  5,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Dovie  Wyatt, 


who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Don 
and  Marvin),  4 grandchildren,  3 brothers,  and  3 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Springs 
Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services  were 
held  at  Woodburn,  Ore.,  in  charge  of  Chester 
KaufFman;  interment  at  Table  Rock  Cemetery, 
Culp,  Ark.,  Apr.  5,  in  charge  of  Robert  Morrison. 

Eby,  Ira  M.,  son  of  John  H.  and  Elizabeth 
(Mellinger)  Eby,  was  born  in  Leacock  Twp.,  Pa., 
Sept.  9,  1887;  died  near  Lititz,  Pa.,  Apr.  26, 
1972;  aged  84  y.  7 m.  17  d.  On  Nov.  30,  1910, 
he  was  married  to  Ella  F.  Book,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  May  23,  1949.  On  Mar.  12,  1953, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  K.  Burkholder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Lloyd  M., 
Clair  B.,  Marian  — Mrs.  John  S.  Wenger,  Paul 
H.,  Willis  B.,  Ellen — Mrs.  Harold  F.  Shearer, 
and  Alma),  24  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  brother  (Jason).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Paradise  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
Harry  Lefever,  Harold  Book,  and  Amos  Weaver; 
interment  in  the  Paradise  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Egli,  Anna  Louise,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Anna  Arndt,  was  born  near  Rutland,  111.,  July 
25,  1927;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Streator, 

111.,  May  30,  1972;  aged  45  y.  8 m.  5 d.  On  Apr. 
13,  1947,  she  was  married  to  Walter  Egli,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Jane 
— Mrs.  Michael  Cusac,  Judy  — Mrs.  Ralph 
Speiven,  and  Joyce  — Mrs.  Wayne  Strawn),  2 
sons  (James  and  Jerome),  her  mother,  6 brothers, 
and  6 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Meta- 
mora  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial  ser- 
vices were  held  June  2 in  charge  of  James 
Detweiler;  interment  in  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Freed,  Jane  H„  daughter  of  Russell  and 
Dorothy  (Hagey)  Freed,  was  born  Jan.  20,  1955; 
died  at  the  home  of  her  parents  of  a lingering 
congenital  illness,  May  24,  1972;  aged  17  y.  4 
m.  4 d.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  one  sister 


I’ll  Walk  Again 

by  Esther  Vogt  and  Paul  D.  Miller 


This  is  the  in-depth  story  about  Paul 
D.  Miller.  His  story,  his  life,  his  acci- 
dent, and  his  literal  resurrection  are 
proof  that  miracles  do  occur  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Four  years  ,ago  his 
life  was  shattered  by  a tragic  accident 
that  left  him  immobile.  This  is  the 
story  of  a miracle  in  a man’s  life  and 
the  miracle  of  God’s  grace  through 
Jesus  Christ. 
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(Mary  Ann),  and  3 brothers  (Arlin,  Richard,  and 
Donald).  A twin  brother  (James)  preceded  her 
in  death,  March  1968.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Hunsicker  Funeral  Home,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  May  27,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd 
Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in 
Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Harter,  William  David,  son  of  Fredrick  and 
Philipina  (Crilow)  Harter,  was  born  in  Olive 
Twp.,  Ind.,  Jan.  13,  1877;  died  as  the  result  of 
a stroke  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  May  26,  1972;  aged 
95  y.  4 m.  13  d.  On  May  14,  1898,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Maranda  Troxel,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  Nov.  2,  1934.  Surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Florence  — Mrs.  Irvin  F.  Huenerkoph,  Ella  May 

— Mrs.  Lon  Taylor,  and  Della  May  Harter),  2 
sons  (George  and  Ira  Harter),  12  grandchildren, 
31  great-grandchildren,  and  6 great-great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Olive  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
May  29,  in  charge  of  Richard  Hostetler  and  El- 
no  Steiner;  interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Anna,  daughter  of  Enos  and  Mary  (Eby) 
Gehman,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov. 
2,  1889;  died  at  the  Oreville  Mennonite  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  27,  1972;  aged  82  y.  6 m. 
25  d.  On  Dec.  22,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Enos 
B.  Martin,  who  preceded  her  in  death  May  22, 
1950.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Samuel,  Enos, 
Harry,  John,  and  Allen),  7 daughters  (Mary  — 
Mrs.  Fred  Miller,  Rhoda — Mrs.  Elmer  Ramer, 
Alta— Mrs.  Albert  Kurtz,  Ellen— Mrs.  Walter 
Olmstead,  Doris  — Mrs.  Robert  Seldemridge,  Ruth, 
and  Elsie  Martin),  and  2 brothers  (Harry  and 
Allen  Gehman).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
4 children  (Titus,  Ivan,  James,  and  Lois).  She 
was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  30,  in  charge  of  James  M.  Shank;  in- 
terment in  Stony  Brook  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

Rohrer,  Martha  H.,  was  born  Jan.  6,  1905; 
died  May  2,  1972;  aged  67  y.  3 m.  26  d.  She 
was  married  to  Abram  Rohrer,  who  preceded 
her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  and  2 
sons.  She  was  a member  of  the  Landisville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Hertzler,  Bar- 
ton Gehman,  and  Arthur  Miller;  interment  in 
Landisville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Daniel  M.,  son  of  David  and  Magdalene 
(Miller)  Roth,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
Mar.  15,  1888;  died  at  his  home  at  Preston,  Ont., 
May  17,  1972;  aged  84  y.  2 m.  2 d.  On  Nov.  12, 
1912,  he  was  married  to  Veronica  Jutzi,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Elgin,  Al- 
mon,  Delmar,  and  Lincoln),  3 daughters  (Esther 

— Mrs.  Seranus  Schwartzentruber,  and  Audrey 

— Mrs.  Earl  Moreau,  and  Ludena  — Mrs.  Carl 
Lotz),  32  grandchildren,  and  21  great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  Steinman  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
May  29,  in  charge  of  Rufus  Jutzi  and  Elmer 
Schwartzentruber;  interment  in  Steinman 
Cemetery. 
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Conversation  with  a child  about  peace 


But,  Daddy 

By  Don  Blosser 


It  was  one  of  those  rare  October  days.  The  air  was 
crisp  and  clear,  the  leaves  were  beautiful,  and  our  family 
was  on  a brief  visit  to  relatives  in  Virginia.  Having  a strong 
interest  in  historv,  we  decided  to  tour  The  Wilderness  and 
“Chancellorville,”  two  Civil  War  battlefields  just  outside 
Fredericksburg.  As  we  followed  the  self-guided  tour,  stopping 
to  read  the  signs,  look  at  the  cannons,  and  answer  children's 
questions,  I noticed  that  each  time  Kathy  (she’s  six)  would 
not  move  until  she  had  hold  of  my  hand.  Daddy,  she  said: 

“ I’m  afraid.  Are  we  in  enemy  land? 

No,  I assured  her  we  were  not  in  enemy  territory.  Johnny 
(he’s  eight  and  thinks  he  knows  a lot  more)  jumped  out  of 
a depression  in  the  ground  that  the  sign  said  had  once  been 
a bunker  for  Confederate  troops  and  informed  her  that  this 
war  was  fought  only  by  Americans.  To  use  his  words:  It 
was  just  us  fighting  each  other,  there  weren’t  really  any 
enemies! 

Kathy  stopped,  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 
“Daddy,  I don’t  understand.  If  there  weren’t  any 
enemies,  why  did  they  fight?”  Daddy  wasn’t  sure 
he  understood  either,  but  we  sat  down  on  that 
Confederate  bunker  and  talked  about  war,  about 
hatred,  about  enemies,  why  people  fight,  and 
what  our  responsibility  is  since  we  follow  Jesus. 

That’s  a good  assignment  — you  should  try  it  some- 
time—explain  to  six-  eight-  and  eleven-year-olds  why  war 
is  wrong,  yet  people  fight  them.  Explain  what  Jesus  said 
about  killing  and  then  answer  them  when  they  ask  why 
Christians  kill.  Explain  what  it  means  to  give  your  whole 
life  to  Christ,  and  then  justify  sitting  back  and  doing  nothing 
to  stop  wars.  Children  can  ask  hard  questions  — I found  out! 
For  example: 

“But,  Daddy,  if  everybody  knew  about  Jesus,  they  wouldn  t 
go  to  war  and  kill  other  people,  would  they? 

Where  do  you  go  with  that  one?  It  makes  such 
simple  sense  — to  an  eleven-year-old.  How  do 
you  explain  to  her  that  Christians  have  (in  the 
name  of  Christianity)  fought  more  wars,  killed 
more  people,  destroyed  more  property  than  any 

Don  Blosser.  Akron,  Pa  , is  pastor  of  the  Akron  Mennonite  Church. 


other  people  in  history?  How  do  you  tell  her 
that  some  people  preach  that  God  is  love  and  yet 
completely  support  a war  that  kills  and  destroys 
the  very  people  God  is  trying  to  love?  How  do 
you  answer  her  when  she  comes  home  from 
school  and  asks  how  anybody  could  “Kill  a Commie 
for  Christ?” 

Somehow  we  have  taken  the  words  of  Jesus  and  have 
messed  them  up  pretty  badly.  We  look  back  in  history 
and  see  the  Crusades  — bloody,  destructive,  dehumanizing 
campaigns  carried  out  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  save 
Jerusalem. 

But  then,  you  don’t  have  to  look  back — look  around  you 
today  and  we  are  still  on  crusades.  Only  the  ancient  Turks 
are  now  called  communists  and  the  Holy  City  is  now  Wash- 
ington. But  the  reasons  behind  it  all  are  so  very  similar. 

We  must  protect  God  and  our  homeland  from 
the  pagans,  without  ever  understanding  that  by 
going  to  war  we  are  joining  the  very  ranks  of 
paganism  and  flatly  rejecting  the  call  of  Christ  to 
live  the  way  of  peace. 

There  was  a time  in  our  Mennonite  History  when  we 
were  the  quiet  in  the  land.  When,  as  a result  of  persecu 
tion  for  being  outspoken  on  our  faith,  the  church  facec 
extinction  it  went  underground  and  became  silent.  Now 
once  again,  we  have  become  the  quiet  in  the  land,  not  call 
ing  our  neighbors  or  the  nation  to  repentance  for  its  rejec 
tion  of  the  message  of  Christ. 

We  have  decided  to  remain  silent  and  permit  others  to  kil 
and  to  destroy  whole  countries,  believing  that  because  w< 
don’t  go,  we  do  not  share  their  guilt.  We  are  quiet  — i 
it  because  we  are  afraid  to  risk  houses  or  brothers  o 
sisters,  or  mother  or  father  or  children  or  fields  for  my  saki 
and  the  gospel’s”  (Mk.  10:30)?  We  have  sold  our  birthrigh 
for  a mess  of  pottage,  only  by  now  the  pottage  goes  dowi 
smoothly  because  it  is  well  flavored  with  high  profits,  gooi 
wages,  comfortable  homes,  and  big  farms  or  businesses.  W 
forget  that  in  God’s  sight  pottage  is  pottage,  regardless  c 
the  flavoring. 

Do  we  really  believe  that  peace  is  only  a condition  c 
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the  mind?  Something  that  Jesus  taught,  that  we  are  glad 
we  have,  but  something  we  are  not  called  to  work  for  on 
behalf  of  all  men? 

How  can  I sit  comfortably  by,  enjoying  the  peace  of  God 
which  I have  in  my  own  heart,  while  my  country  is 
dropping  more  than  85,000  tons  of  bombs  every  day  on 
someone  else’s  country,  when  it  brazenly  bombs  railroad  lines, 
mines  harbors  — and  in  doing  it,  asks  for  God’s  help! 

James  keeps  running  through  my  mind:  “You 
need  to  prove  to  me  that  you  can  have  faith 
without  living  it  out  in  daily  activity.”  My  actions 
are  living  proof  of  my  faith.  Believing  without  do- 
ing anything  about  it  is  worthless.  It  isn’t  any 
faith  at  all  — even  the  devil  believes.  . . . And 
yet  we  sit,  comfortable  in  our  peace  with  God. 

“But,  Daddy,  they  tell  us  in  school  that  if  we  live  in  this 
country,  we  have  to  do  what  the  government  says. 

Yes,  I know,  I’ve  heard  that  too,  only  now  they  say, 
“Love  it  or  leave  it.”  But  those  of  us  who  love  God  believe 
that  when  government  fights  a war,  then  we  have  to  re- 
fuse to  support  it.  We  are  people  of  a new  kingdom,  and 
Jesus  is  the  Head  of  that  kingdom,  so  we  do  what  He 
taught,  and  He  taught  it  is  wrong  to  kill. 

How  do  you  explain  to  her  that  Jesus  told  us  the  war  is 
over?  How  do  you  help  her  to  see  that  this  huge  beautiful 
country  which  has  been  good  to  her,  is  bombing  another 
country  until  it  soon  will  be  unable  to  grow  food?  How  do 
you  explain  that  those  leaders  who  come  to  us  telling  us 
how  they  will  bring  peace,  are  actually  bringing  more  de- 
struction to  the  world?  You  don’t,  and  her  next  question 
points  up  your  failure  — 

“But,  Daddy,  how  can  they  say  that?  Aren’t  they  telling 
the  truth?” 

Some  verses  from  Isaiah  come  to  your  mind:  “No,  the 
hand  of  Yahweh  is  not  too  short  to  save,  nor  His  ear  too 
dull  to  hear.  But  your  iniquities  have  made  a gulf  between 
you  and  your  God.  Your  sins  have  made  Him  veil  His  face 
so  as  not  to  hear  you,  since  your  hands  are  stained  with 
blood,  your  fingers  with  crime.  Your  lips  utter  lies,  your 
tongues  murmur  treachery.  No  one  speaks  the  truth,  or 
pleads  sincerely.  Their  plans  are  sinful  plots,  violence  is  their 
only  method.  Their  feet  run  to  do  evil,  and  are  quick  to 
shed  innocent  blood.  Their  thoughts  are  sinful  thoughts, 
wherever  they  go  there  is  havoc  and  ruin.  They  know  noth- 
ing of  the  way  of  peace,  there  is  no  fairness  in  their  paths. 
They  build  crooked  roads,  and  those  who  follow  down  them 
never  find  peace.  Justice  is  far  removed  from  us  and  integ- 
rity keeps  its  distance.  We  looked  for  light  and  all  is  dark- 
ness” (Is.  59:1-4,  6-9). 


We  live  in  a country  where  war  has  become  a 
way  of  life,  a dominant  theme  controlling  the 
way  our  country  does  business.  We  are  told  to 
go  to  war,  to  hate,  to  kill,  and  to  destroy.  But 
Jesus  told  us  to  love  and  to  share,  and  so  we 
say  no  to  the  government.  A lot  of  people  don’t 
understand  that.  But  we  believe  that  is  what  Je- 
sus would  want  us  to  do. 

“But,  Daddy,  if  you  think  war  is  wrong,  what  are  you 
doing  about  it?”  (Sometimes  children  can  be  dreadfully 
personal! ) 

Well,  I pray  that  God  will  change  people’s  minds  about 
war,  and  that  He  can  use  me  to  help  them  see  that  the  way 
of  Jesus  is  the  way  of  peace.  I try  to  convince  other  people 
that  they  should  believe  in  and  follow  Jesus. 

“But,  Daddy,  is  that  enough?” 

No,  it  is  not  enough,  believe  Jesus  taught  it  is  wrong  to 
kill.  I feel  this  means  that  it  is  also  wrong  to  be  part  of 
the  whole  military  machine.  I feel  it  is  wrong  to  build  guns 
which  other  people  use  to  kill,  just  as  it  is  wrong  to  use  that 
gun  yourself.  For  many  of  us,  it  also  means  that  we  cannot 
provide  the  money  to  pay  someone  to  build  the  gun,  or  to 
buy  the  steel  that  is  needed  to  make  it,  or  the  bullets  it 
shoots. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  the  country  told  me  I had 
to  join  the  army.  I told  them  I was  a Christian 
and  I could  not  do  it.  Now,  the  country  tells  me  I 
must  give  it  money  so  it  can  pay  other  people 
to  fight  and  kill.  Once  again,  I must  say  I 
cannot,  because  I am  a Christian.  A very  large 
portion  of  the  taxes  we  pay,  as  well  as  a num- 
ber of  special  taxes,  go  directly  to  help  fight 
the  war.  I have  told  the  government  that  be- 
cause Jesus  said  I should  not  kill,  I cannot  pay 
these,  and  that  instead  I give  that  amount  to 
the  church  to  use  in  helping  people  our  country 
makes  homeless. 

I had  the  feeling  it  was  time  to  stop,  so  I looked  up  and 
saw  the  eleven-vear-old  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  ex- 
plained, “I  was  just  thinking  about  how  Jesus  must  feel 
when  He  sees  what  goes  on  in  Vietnam.  Do  you  think  He 
understands?  Daddy,  you  said  you  pray,  could  we  pray,  now?” 

When  I nodded,  she  started:  “Dear  God,  I’m  sorrv  our 
country  kills  so  many  people.  I’m  sorry  that  more  people 
don’t  listen  to  what  You  said.  I pray  that  You  would  for- 
give us.  And  God,  I pray  that  You  would  stop  this  war  be- 
fore anybody  else  gets  killed.  Amen.” 

Amen,  and  Amen.  ^ 
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"As  I See  It" 


Anselm  Answers 


Plea  from  Saigon 

Dear  Fellow  Christians: 

As  Paul  would  say  in  beginning  a letter,  “May  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  give  you  grace  and  peace.” 

As  a servant  of  Christ  in  Vietnam,  I have  many  times 
been  appalled  by  the  suffering  that  is  being  inflicted  on  the 
people  here.  “War  is  hell  is  not  an  idle  remark.  War  is 
total:  it  involves  everyone.  Some  few  are  made  rich  over- 
night; other  few  are  given  power  of  life  or  death,  at  their 
whim,  over  thousands  of  people;  and  many  lose  their  land, 
food,  family,  and  lives!  War  is  alienation;  from  friends, 
from  ancestral  home  and  heritage,  from  family,  and  from 
God.  War  is  dehumanizing.  War  is  sin! 

And  I am  very  happy  that  our  Mennonite  Church  has 
taught  that  Christians  cannot  participate  in  war.  Our  fath- 
ers have  suffered  persecution  and  death  because  they  have 
refused  to  participate  in  the  wars  perpetrated  by  the 
powers  that  be  (or  were).  They  have  been  hounded  from 
land  to  land.  They  have  been  jailed,  even  in  the  U.S. 
in  World  War  1.  In  World  War  2,  also,  they  presented  a 
strong  witness  to  the  government  that  what  it  was  doing 
was  evil,  and  that  as  Christians,  they  could  not  be  a part 
of  that  sin. 

Today  there  is  a war  here  in  Vietnam.  It  has  been 
largely  engineered  on  the  one  side  by  American  generals 
and  officers.  The  technology  to  kill  is  supplied  by  the  U.S., 
although  very  few  American  boys  are  dying.  And  the 
technology  is  very  highly  developed.  Electronic  devices  de- 
tect movement,  explosives  are  zeroed  in  automatically,  and 
dropped  or  shot  in  on  target.  The  operator  of  the 
machines  never  sees  those  he  kills,  he  only  practices  the 
skills  that  have  been  taught  him.  And  the  real  war  is 
fought  in  the  research  labs  of  General  Motors,  Boeing  Air- 
craft, Dow  Chemical,  etc.,  etc. 

So  this  war  is  basically  different  from  World  War  2.  In 
World  War  2 the  principle  need  of  our  government  was  for 
men  (for  “cannon  fodder,”  if  you  please  — today  the  Viet- 
namese are  the  cannon  fodder).  In  the  present  war  effort 
the  need,  principally,  is  for  money  to  finance  technology. 
Research  is  expensive.  So  is  the  production  of  sophisticated 
machinery. 

The  church  did  well  in  refusing  to  give  its  young  men 
to  the  war  in  World  War  2.  This  was  a clear  testimony  to 
the  government  that  war  is  sin.  Should  we  not,  therefore, 
do  likewise  today  in  refusing  our  money  to  the  government 
as  a testimony  that  technological  war  is  just  as  evil,  or 
more  so,  than  conventional  war?  Sincerely,  Maynard 
Shirk,  Saigon,  Vietnam. 


Editor’s  note:  Send  in  your  questions.  Keep  them 
short.  Anselm  will  try. 


Dear  Anselm: 

Does  the  Mennonite  Church  belong  to  the  National 
Council  of  Churches?  Some  of  my  friends  are  sure  that 
it  does.  — J.S. 

Dear  J.S.: 

The  question  seems  to  come  up  periodically.  The  Menno- 
nite Church  does  not  belong  to  the  NCC  and  I know  of 
no  one  talking  about  joining. 

Dear  Anselm: 

We  had  a discussion  in  our  church  about  how  much 
to  pay  guest  speakers.  There  was  a difference  of  opinion. 
What  do  you  suggest?  — B.H. 

Dear  B.H.: 

First  of  all,  few,  if  any,  speakers  invited  to  our  churches 
serve  for  what  they  will  get  financially.  Rather  than  me 
stating  an  amount,  let  me  list  considerations  to  keep  in 
mind.  A speaker’s  transportation  should  certainly  be 
paid.  In  addition,  time  involved  in  travel  to  your  commu- 
nity and  home  again  should  be  considered  along  with  the 
time  spent  serving  your  congregation.  Hours  of  preparation 
time  are  needed  for  a worthwhile  message.  Briefly  stated: 
a minimum  payment  should  be  a day’s  wage  for  each 
day  a speaker  serves  plus  travel  cost.  Is  anything  less 
really  fair?  Then  you  might  consider  something  for 
preparation  time. 

Dear  Anselm: 

I seem  to  sense  a better  attitude  in  the  church  than, 
say,  four  or  five  years  ago.  How  do  you  sense  it? 
— T.B.M. 

Dear  T.B.M.: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  observe  is  the 
changes  in  mood  of  society  and  the  church.  A few  years 
ago  the  mood  was  one  of  movement  and  attack.  Marches 
characterized  the  youth,  militancy  characterized  the  mid- 
dle-aged, and  a morbidness  over  change  characterized 
the  older.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  attacking  everyone 
and  everything.  Churches  were  attacked.  Government 
leaders  were  attacked.  Parents  and  youth  were  victims  of 
vicious  pronouncements.  Magazine  editors  were  under 
attack. 

Today  the  mood  is  shifted,  for  good  and  perhaps  some 
ill.  For  good  is  that  there  is  a greater  spirit  of  love  and 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a spirit  of 
lethargy  roaming  at  large.  Let  the  hungry  be  hungry. 
Let  the  dying  die.  Let  the  war  go  on.  Let  the  church 
and  its  spokesmen  speak  even  if  no  one  listens.  A spirit 
of  “let  what  will  be,  be,  only  let  me  get  what  I can  out 
of  life  and  live  the  way  I want  to  live”  is  all  too  preva- 
lent and  carries  evil  portents. 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $6.25  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale.  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
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Editorials 


Taxes  for  War 


Approximately  70  percent  of  income  taxes  go  to  pay  for 
war  and  all  of  the  10  percent  telephone  tax  goes  to  pay  for 
war.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  believe  that 
war  is  contrary  to  the  Spirit  and  teaching  of  Christ?  Should 
we  not  seek  an  alternative  in  paying  taxes  when  the  govern- 
ment’s primary  need  is  for  our  money,  just  as  hard  as  we 
sought  an  alternative  service  when  the  government  needed 
our  bodies? 

Those  who  understand  what  is  happening  in  the  auto- 
mated war  and  have  a concern  for  life  are  asking  questions 
like  the  above  with  growing  seriousness. 

Some  simply  dismiss  the  whole  question  by  saying, 
“Render  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s,  and  to 
God  the  things  which  are  God’s.”  Could  this  be  a cop  out? 
Might  Christ  not  be  laying  upon  us  the  obligation  to  decide 
what  is  Caesar’s  and  what  is  God’s?  Or  was  He  saying 
that  we  will  need  to  decide  whether  we  are  Caesar’s  per- 
son or  God’s  person?  Isn’t  it  strange  that,  over  the  years, 
many  of  those  who  used  this  Scripture  to  say  that  we  should 
pay  our  taxes  without  question,  did  not  render  unto  God 
even  what  was  required  under  the  Old  Testament?  As  a 
church  we  are  even  today  much  more  obedient  in  render- 
ing to  Caesar  what  he  demands  than  to  God  what  is  His. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  Suppose  Caesar  should  demand  a 10 
percent  telephone  tax  to  wipe  out  Jews  or  Indians  or  blacks 


in  the  United  States.  What  would  be  our  reaction?  Would  we 
willingly  and  without  question  render  it  to  Caesar?  How 
would  that  be  different  than  demanding  a 10  percent  tax  to 
wipe  out  Vietnamese?  What  would  we  say  if  it  were  levied 
to  bomb  Lancaster,  Goshen,  or  Hesston?  Or  to  bring  it  closer. 
Suppose  Caesar  would  level  a 10  percent  tax  to  pay  for  the 
extermination  of  Mennonites.  Would  we  encourage  everyone 
to  “render  unto  Caesar  what  he  asks  for”?  Would  such  a 10 
percent  tax  be  any  different  than  paying  a 10  percent  tax 
for  killing  Vietnamese?  If  so,  what  is  the  difference? 

Since  Caesar  receives  all  his  rights  from  God,  does  not  he 
forfeit  these  rights  when  he  violates  them?  What  is  our  duty 
to  use  money  to  restrain  injustice  and  to  advance  right? 

For  additional  study  help  and  discussion,  order  and  study 
the  paperback,  What  Belongs  to  Caesar,  by  Donald  D.  Kauf- 
man, Herald  Press.  As  a church,  we  are  at  the  point  where 
we  must  somehow'  come  to  grips  with  what  we  will  do  about 
giving  our  money  to  support  war. 

Dealing  with  a problem  of  this  proportion  will  be  costly.  It 
may  demand  a different  life-style,  the  loss  of  property  and 
institutions.  We  can  be  assured,  however,  that  the  way  of 
obedience,  even  though  it  leads  through  the  wilderness  and 
death,  is  the  way  of  Christ.  Out  of  death  we  believe  there 
is  always  a resurrection.  And  how  our  world  needs  resur- 
rection life!  — D. 


Departmentalized  to  Death 


In  order  to  keep  up  communications  in  the  family  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  many  settings  where  members  talk  to- 
gether. We  need  to  hear  what  each  one  is  thinking  and  do- 
ing for  a proper  understanding  and  in  order  to  avoid  com- 
munication gaps. 

During  the  past  few  decades  the  church  decided  to  divide, 
to  departmentalize  about  everyone.  Older  persons  sat  to- 
gether, discussed  together,  and  decided  together.  Youth 
were  sent  off  in  a different  direction  to  sit  together,  discuss 
together,  and  decide  together. 

No  wonder  if  a communication  gap  developed.  Youth  did 
not  hear  what  older  persons  thought  and  older  persons  were 
deprived  of  the  viewpoints  of  youth.  Yet  for  good  under- 
standing and  judgment  youth  need  the  experience  of  adults 
and  adults  need  the  inspiration  and  challenge  of  youth. 

As  in  the  family  so  in  the  church  it  is  necessary  to  have 
settings  where  members,  regardless  of  age,  talk  together  and 
hear  each  other.  Unless  the  church  provides  numerous 
settings  where  this  happens  there  are  bound  to  be  growing 
gaps  of  misunderstanding.  Not  only  this  but  adults  and 
youth  will  miss  the  very  things  which  help  give  them  insight 
broader  than  their  own  and  insight  which  is  needed  to 


make  proper  judgments  and  decisions. 

Probe  72,  at  points  would  have  blown  apart,  there 
would  have  been  severe  disruption,  in  the  mind  of  the  par- 
ticipants, had  the  youth  gone  off  by  themselves  to  discuss 
and  adults  gone  in  another  direction.  Had  this  happened  I 
could  imagine  before  many  sessions  the  adults  would  have 
said,  “These  young  people  are  far  out.  They  are  trying  to 
take  things  over.”  And  I can  hear  the  youth  saying,  “These 
old  people  just  aren’t  with  it.  They  don’t  understand  what 
the  needs  are  and  don’t  want  to  change.”  A great  division 
would  have  taken  place. 

But  because  youth  and  adults  were  put  into  settings 
where  they  faced  discussions  and  differences  together  Probe 
72  was  a uniting  experience.  Youth  said,  “I  never  knew 
older  people  were  so  open  to  new  ideas.”  And  older  people 
said,  “I  never  knew  we  had  youth  with  such  deep  commit- 
ment to  Christ  and  the  church.” 

Would  to  God  this  were  happening  in  every  congregation. 
And  it  can  happen  if  we  provide  the  settings  where  youth 
and  adults  can  hear  each  other.  Will  we  work  at  it?  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  to  revive  Sunday  school  classes  might  be  to 
mix  parents  and  youth  and  let  them  listen  to  each  other.  — D. 
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Probe  72 

"Guilty"  Verdict 
Gives  Hope 

By  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 
and  Lyn  Hershey 

There  were  varied  reactions  to  the  Probe  72  mock  trial 
that  found  the  Mennonite  Church  guilty.  Guilty  of 
neglect  and  errors  in  disobedience  in  her  responsibility  in 
social  action  ministries.  I am  encouraged  by  this  verdict 
because  an  individual  or  institution  that  attempts  to  justify 
its  wrongs  by  emphasizing  its  good  is  in  trouble.  It  is  in 
trouble  because  those  hurt  by  neglect  become  bitter  and 
those  pacified  by  the  good  become  complacent.  1 John 
1:8  should  be  applied  to  the  institution  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual. To  find  the  church  guilty  is  to  apply  the  ninth 
verse  and  we  can  move  ahead  in  evangelism  both  spiritually 
and  physically. 

In  a booklet  entitled  Institutional  Racism  in  American 
Society,  under  the  title,  “Can  White  America  Condemn 
Itself?”  is  a statement  that  can  be  and  must  be  applied  to 
our  church.  “No  society  can  undergo  basic  and  effective 
social  change  without  recognition  of  its  problems.  The 
individual  members  of  the  society  as  well  as  its  leaders  must 
have  the  ability  and  courage  to  be  self-critical.  . . . Yet  it 
is  precisely  this  inability  to  be  self-critical  which  blocks 
progress  toward  the  solution  of  our  problems.  Prognosis 
without  diagnosis  is  futile.  This  quotation  is  applicable 
to  the  individual  and  the  institutional  church.  It  was  the 
guilty  verdict  by  193  groups  of  eight,  compared  to  thirty- 
four  groups  of  eight  that  said  not  guilty,  that  give  me  hope 
for  the  church.  Sixty  groups  of  eight  handed  in  split  deci- 
sions. 

The  reason  for  the  “trial”  method  used  was  to  identify 
forcefully  the  issues  of  concern  so  that  active  discussion  would 
take  place.  The  issues  identified  were  deep  concerns  of  the 
committee.  The  method  of  presentation  was  role  playing 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  misunderstood  even  as 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber  is  pastor  of  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lyn  Hershey,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  director  of  Cross-Cultural  Relations. 


any  form  of  communication  bears  those  risks. 

Because  of  human  error  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
there  was  perhaps  some  confusion  of  facts.  One  witness 
testified  that  Hesston  College  had  no  minority  faculty.  He 
was  not  informed  beforehand  that  very  recently  two  part- 
time  Spanish  speaking  teachers  have  been  employed  there. 
Macler  Shepard  was  not  supplied  with  the  correct  informa- 
tion on  how  much  money  the  church  has  given  to  Jeff- 
Vander-Lou,  a housing  project,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  It 
was  considerably  more  than  he  stated. 

These  were  human  errors  and  now  stand  corrected.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  total  presentation  would  have  had  some  prob- 
lems had  it  taken  place  in  any  court  of  the  land.  The  purpose, 
however,  was  to  identify  issues  in  order  to  create  discussion. 
The  people  decided  on  the  charge. 

Approximately  four  out  of  every  five  people  said  that  the 
church  is  guilty.  The  biggest  problem  for  the  jury  seemed  to 
be  over  the  issue  of  “Willful  negligence,”  a recurring  theme 
that  of  not  being  totally  guilty  because  we  do  some  things, 
was  stated.  No  group  stated  that  we  have  done  enough. 

The  following  are  a few  observations  that  were  given  to  us: 
Christians  busy  on  inconsequential  matters.  Giving  of 
their  affluence,  but  not  of  their  substance.  “Too  wealthy  and 
too  silent.”  Slow  to  speak  against  government  evil,  thus 
being  neither  conscience  nor  prophetic  voice  to  the  sources 
of  injustice. 

As  in  any  court  case,  the  verdicts  carried  with  them 
sentences  of  varied  degree. 

Most  groups  asked  forgiveness  and  mercy.  Some  asked  for 
restitution  for  reparation  of  those  most  hurt  by  the  church’s 
negligence. 

Some  suggested  a penalty  of  a simplified  life-style  and  a 
maximum  salary  of  $10,000  a year. 

One  group  said,  “We  sentence  the  church  to  its  knees 
and  its  shirt  sleeves,”  recommending  with  some  others  a 
regiment  of  dedication  and  hard  labor  in  the  love  of  Christ. 

One  group  of  youth  already  sacrificed  meals  and  brought 
money  to  Minority  Ministries  Council. 

If  you  were  offended  by  error  on  our  part,  we  apologize. 
If  you  were  hurt  by  facing  the  truth,  we  praise  God.  If 
you  felt  convicted  to  become  a crusader  for  Christ’s  concerns 
for  humanity  and  do  nothing,  we  will  be  deeply  disappointed. 

I believe  the  verdict  that  was  given  by  the  “grass  roots 
people”  must  be  taken  as  a mandate  by  leaders  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  to  give  more  positive  leadership  in  alle- 
viating the  suffering  which  most  often  is  experienced  by  the 
minority  people.  Possibly  a statement  by  Bert  Sternal  of 
Elkhart,  after  experiencing  a cross-cultural  seminar,  will  help 
focus  on  this  need.  “I  guess  I’m  kind  of  angry.  I'm  angry 
because  I’ve  been  a Christian  for  fourteen  years,  eight  years 
a Mennonite,  and  still  have  racist  attitudes,  and  I look  to 
mv  church,  to  my  pastor  for  direction  in  those  areas.  I m 
angry  because  I haven’t  gotten  it  in  the  fourteen  years.  The 
church  structure  and  pastors  don’t  seem  to  recognize,  don’t 
seem  to  be  giving  direction  to  us.  And  that  makes  me 
angry  with  myself  because  I think  the  pastors  are  doing 
what  we  let  them  know  we  will  allow  them  to  do.  ^ 
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Bangladesh  Is  Crying  Out 

By  Harry  Martens,  MCC  Representative  in  Bangladesh 


“I  wish  I was  born  in  America,  but  I was  not,  so  we 
must  make  the  most  of  it  here,  with  your  help.  These  are 
the  words  of  a Bangladesh  official  at  a recent  meeting  of 
voluntary  agency  representatives  that  I attended.  This 
actually  says  much  more  than  it  first  may  appear. 

This  new  country  of  Bangladesh  has  a population  of  75 
million  people.  Bangladesh  is  about  the  size  of  the  state  of 
Arkansas  which  has  a population  of  less  than  two  million. 
To  help  you  better  understand  the  wish  of  the  Bengali 
official  to  be  “born  in  America,”  permit  me  to  share  a few 
quotations: 

Anthony  Mascarenhas,  in  his  recent  book  The  Rape  of 
Bangladesh,  reports  that  he  traveled  by  plane,  train,  car, 
rickshaw  and  mini-bus  and  when  the  road  ended,  continued 
on  foot,  exactly  as  is  our  experience  today.  Without  hesi- 
tation, Mascarenhas  affirms,  “Nowhere  in  West  Pakistan  did  I 
find  such  incredible  poverty  as  I sawr  in  East  Pakistan  (now 
Bangladesh).”  Then  he  adds  that  by  world  standards,  “The 
people  of  West  Pakistan  are  undeniably  poor. 

A Bangladesh  official,  while  pleading  for  help  from  all  the 
world,  said:  “Bangladesh  has  been  the  scene  of  the  worst 
calamities  the  world  has  seen  in  this  century.  The  sweeping 
cyclone  of  November  1970,  left  nothing  but  miseries  to  the 
villagers  of  the  coastal  belt  in  Noakhali  and  Barisal  dis- 
tricts. About  one  million  died.  The  cyclone  was  followed 
by  military  destruction  during  the  nine  months  struggle  for 
independence,  March  to  December,  1971.  This  war  rendered 
50  percent  of  the  people  of  Bangladesh  homeless,  hungry, 
and  poor.  The  people  of  the  world  now  have  tremendous 
responsibilities  to  give  these  people  food,  shelter,  and  broth- 
erly cooperation  for  a new  life. 

“Poverty  has  existed  in  this  land  for  many  years.  But  the 
situation  is  greatly  complicated  and  compounded  by  the  re- 
cent struggle  and  natural  disasters.  Speaking  about  the 
tragic  events  surrounding  the  Bengali  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, Mascarenhas  sums  up  his  feelings  this  way:  I 

can  truthfully  say  that  most  of  us  were  appalled  by  what 
we  saw.  I,  for  one,  could  not  take  it.  What  I saw  in  East 
Bengal  (Bangladesh)  was  to  me  more  outrageous  than  any- 
thing I had  read  about  the  inhuman  acts  of  Hitler  and 
the  Nazis.  This  was  happening  to  my  own  people.  I knew 
I had  to  tell  the  world  about  the  agony  of  East  Bengal 
or  forever  carry  within  myself  the  agonizing  guilt  of 
acquiescence.” 

In  my  own  life  of  involvement  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  I have  been  called  to  many  areas  of  great 
need  around  the  world:  poverty-stricken  Puerto  Rico  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  Central  Europe  following  World  War  II, 


Greece  following  their  Civil  War,  Mexico  in  time  of  drought, 
and  the  Middle  East  following  the  Six-Dav  War  in  1967.  In 
all  these  places,  I saw  “pockets”  of  utter  misery  and  suf- 
fering. But  I have  never  seen  such  appalling  poverty  so 
widespread  and  on  such  a big  scale  as  here  in  Bangladesh. 

A United  Nations  official  recently  reported  that  the  lowest 
per  capita  income  of  all  countries  is  $45.  In  the  new 
nation  of  Bangladesh,  the  annual  per  capita  income  is  less 
than  $45.  Many  families  live  on  the  barter  system  and  have 
no  money.  Here  are  people  wrho  all  their  lifetime  have 
known  nothing  but  poverty.  Within  a little  over  one  year, 
they  have  faced  the  tragedies  of  a devastating  cyclone 
and  an  exceptionally  cruel  war.  What  else  can  they  do  except 
cry  out  to  all  the  world  for  help?  If  the  pleas  and  appeals 
for  help  are  not  heeded,  surely  more  than  a million  shall 
die  in  the  months  ahead. 


Workmen  (wearing  lungis ) cut  bamboo  and  split  it  to  be  used  for  the 
supporting  structure  in  the  experimental  concrete  shell  houses  MCC  is 
building. 


We  now  repeat  the  words  of  the  government  official,  "I 
wish  I was  born  in  America,  but  I was  not,  so  we  must 
make  the  most  of  it  here,  with  your  help.  Those  of  us 
born  in  a land  of  plenty,  let  our  ears  be  tuned  to  hear  . . . 
“with  your  help. 

The  churches  through  MCC  are  responding  with  help. 
MCC  is  rapidly  making  plans  for  expansion  of  present  pro- 
grams in  Bangladesh.  Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
needed.  Large  amounts  are  being  supplied  by  governments 
and  voluntary  agencies. 

At  this  writing,  MCC  is  distributing  food  and  clothing,  and 
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helping  to  dispense  medicines  in  one  depressed  camp  of 
thirty-seven  to  forty  thousand  people  who  have  been  de- 
tained. Also  basic  utensils  are  being  purchased.  In  another 
area  we  go  from  village  to  village  to  ascertain  the  need 
for  cobblers'  and  carpenters’  tools  and  the  like.  The  people 
lost  all  through  looting  and  destruction  during  the  war.  The 
possibilities  for  this  kind  of  service  are  endless.  We  can 
help  mechanics,  craftsmen,  businessmen,  farmers,  and 
others  start  life  anew  and  make  a living  again.  There  is  a 
dire  need  for  fresh  water  in  many  villages  and  this  can  be 
supplied  by  sinking  tube  wells,  which  MCC  is  now  doing. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  projects  in  which  MCC  is  par- 
ticipating, in  cooperation  with  a local  organization,  is  the 
reclaiming  of  land  in  the  delta  area,  near  the  sea  where 
heavy  storms  have  deposited  rich  soil.  This  new  village 
will  provide  homes  and  a livelihood  for  200  families. 

Thousands  of  homes  are  being  built  by  voluntary  agencies. 
One  church  agency  just  recently  made  a commitment  to  build 
eight  thousand  houses  in  one  area  alone.  The  need  for  shelter 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  as  the  monsoon  rains  begin.  The 
criteria  used  by  a number  of  agencies  to  determine  who 


Testimony 

April  20,  1972 
2206  Coldspring 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46222 

President  Nixon 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D C.  20500 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Again  it’s  tax  time  and  again  we’ve  had  to  face  the  agony 
and  the  reality  of  our  substantial  participation  in  the 
United  States’  military  machine  and  in  that  dreadful  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  may  be  futile  to  share  these  thoughts  with  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  listened  so  rarely  to  the  voices  of 
youth  and  the  voices  of  dissent  but  a few  things  must  be 
told. 

Senator  Hatfield’s  office  has  compiled  statistics  which  show 
that  64  percent  of  our  tax  dollars  go  toward  building  guns 
and  bombs  and  this  is  more  repugnant  to  us  than  we  can 
possibly  express.  This  means  that  out  of  our  meager  earn- 
ings $243  dollars  have  gone  toward  war. 

My  wife  and  I are  both  health  professionals  providing  direct 
care  to  people  so  that  they  can  live  longer  and  more 
happily  and  yet  somehow  we  continue  to  help  pay  for 
tools  used  to  kill  human  beings.  We  belong  to  a church,  the 
Mennonite  Church,  with  the  longest  continual  w itness  of  any 


qualifies  for  this  kind  of  help  is  to  verify  if  a family  has 
a house  at  all,  or  if  they  have  one  that  is  beyond  repair. 
MCC  has  tentatively  committed  itself  to  build  one  thousand 
houses  as  early  as  possible.  Many  are  under  construction  now. 

The  materials  used  are  mainly  local  bamboo  and  hardwood 
framework.  Side  walls  are  of  a local  style  of  handwoven  bam- 
boo matting.  The  roof  is  of  corrugated  steel  (if  available) 
or  of  carefully  constructed  palm  leaves.  The  cost  of  a house 
with  a metal  roof  is  nearly  $200.  A few  experiments  are 
in  process  including  the  use  of  concrete. 

As  we  sit  in  our  cozy,  and  in  some  cases  luxurious  homes 
and  read  this  message,  can  we  be  moved  to  spare  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  one  much-needed  bamboo  house?  How  much 
of  an  addition  could  you  build  to  your  house,  veranda,  barn, 
or  garage  for  $200?  Clearly,  where  there  is  no  shelter  in 
Bangladesh  during  the  monsoon  season,  many  children  and 
elderly  people  will  die. 

It  is  true  that  1,000  homes  is  not  much  in  light  of  the 
gigantic  need  of  75  million  people.  But  let  us  recall  Jesus’ 
words  when  He  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  ^ 


on  Taxes 

organized  body  against  the  use  of  war  as  a method  of  solv- 
ing problems  (over  400  years).  Yet  we  Mennonites  last  year 
glibly  put  over  $87  million  dollars  (est.)  into  the  Pentagon 
treasury.  This  amount  was  greater  than  what  we  put  into 
our  own  church  programs!  This  amount  given  by  “pacifists” 
to  war  was  greater  than  the  amount  all  the  rest  of  America 
gave  to  the  Peace  Corps! 

This  year  my  wife  and  I and  at  least  four  other  couples 
are  donating  an  amount  equal  as  nearly  as  possible  to  our 
war  taxes  into  an  alternate  fund  called  the  Peace  Education 
Fund.  We  are  still  paying  our  taxes  but  using  the  alternate 
amount  to  help  development  toward  peace.  One  of  the 
strong  possibilities  for  the  fund  is  to  sponsor  a multimedia 
Peace  Education  Contest  for  the  youth  of  this  city  with  sub- 
stantial prizes  involving  perhaps  several  trips  to  Central 
America,  a number  of  U.N.  seminars,  etc.  Certainly  peace 
will  not  come  by  preparing  for  war.  It  will  come  through 
many  people  sharing  their  ideas  for  peace  through  songs 
and  drama,  through  motion  pictures  and  through  slide  and 
sound  shows,  through  poetry  and  essay.  People  must 
seriously  study  the  economics,  the  sociology,  the  psychology, 
and  the  politics  of  peace.  Peace  requires  brains  and  compas- 
sion. Any  fool  can  build  a gun  and  only  cowards  carry  one. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  you  continue  your  merciless  bombing 
of  all  of  Southeast  Asia?  Is  that  all  the  vision  you  have? 

In  Peace, 

(signed) 

Marvin  and  Rachel  Miller 
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Virginia  Mennonites,  1900-1960 

By  Paul Erb 


In  1959  Volume  I of  the  History  of  Mennonites  in 
Virginia  was  published.  Harry  A.  Brunk,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  History,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  was  both  author 
and  publisher.  This  volume  told  the  story  of  Virginia  Menno- 
nites from  1727  to  1900. 

Now,  thirteen  years  later,  the  second  volume  brings  the 
story  up  to  1960.  The  Virginia  Mennonites  are  fortunate 
in  having  this  very  competent  record.  Historian  Brunk  has 
both  experienced  and  researched  this  history,  and  it  is  a 
blessing  of  God  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  complete  his 
task. 

This  history  has  a quality  of  its  own.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  detailed  and  well-documented  fact: 
names  and  places,  dates  and  dollars.  The  ordinary  reader 
may  feel  at  times  that  he  did  not  want  to  know  that  much; 
but  he  is  not  likely  to  be  bored  for  long,  because  there  is 
also  much  human  interest  material.  Like  the  West  Virginia 
woman  who  couldn’t  believe  the  preacher  s story  about 
the  cow  which  gave  twenty-eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day: 
“Isn’t  that  a pretty  tale  for  a preacher  to  tell?” 

It  is  often  evident  that  it  is  an  advantage  for  a historian 
to  be  his  own  publisher.  Personal  faults  and  idiosyncracies 
can  be  pictured  that  might  have  to  be  left  out  of  an  official 
history.  Here  we  have  an  honest  account,  even  in  such  a 
matter  as  the  futile  effort  of  the  Virginia  Conference  to  make 
the  owning  of  a radio  a test  of  membership.  This  historian 
simply  tells  what  happened,  and  he  lets  the  record  be  its 
own  commentary. 

Who  should  read  this  history?  Those  who  have  read  Vol- 
ume I will  probably  want  to  read  the  continuation  in  Vol- 
ume II.  Virginia  Conference  people  will  find  it  of  compelling 
interest,  and  the  complete  set  should  be  in  church  libraries, 
on  pastors’  desks,  and  in  many  homes.  Students  of  religious 
culture  will  find  here  a mine  of  illustrations  of  the  inter- 
action between  church  and  society;  e.g.,  the  handling  of  the 
race  issue  in  the  only  Mennonite  conference  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

The  history  of  Virginia  Mennonitism  is  of  more  than  re- 
gional interest.  In  West  Virginia  and  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  the  Mennonites  of  this  area  were  pioneers  in 
rural  missions.  A number  of  the  first  Mennonite  overseas 
missionaries  were  from  Virginia,  and  the  Mission  Board  of 
this  Conference  did  some  outreach  of  its  own  in  Italy  and 
the  West  Indies.  Virginia  Mennonites  were  the  only  group 
to  face  the  question  of  conscientious  objection  to  war  in  a 
Confederate  context,  and  they  raised  more  objection  than 
the  rest  of  the  church  to  the  Civilian  Public  Service  plan 
adopted  in  World  War  II. 

Virginia  pioneered  in  setting  up  plans  for  sharing 
property  and  automobile  losses.  There  was  in  Virginia  the 
conviction  for  Christian  education  which  resulted  in  success- 


ful Christian  day  schools  and  the  location  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite School  (College  and  Seminary)  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
rather  than  in  the  more  populous  Mennonite  areas  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Unlike  other  eastern  conferences,  Virginia, 
from  1911  on,  participated  actively  in  the  work  of  Menno- 
nite General  Conference  and  the  general  boards. 

Through  the  talent  and  labors  centered  in  Singers  Glen, 
Virginia  contributed  in  a major  way  to  Mennonite  hymnody 
and  the  musical  skills  which  are  celebrated  even  now  in 
the  Harmonia  Sacra  Movement.  The  Church  and  Sunday- 
school  Hymnal , the  first  hymnal  having  church-wide  use, 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  Virginia  Committee.  George 
R.  Brunk  and  others  who  worked  with  him  made  the 
church  theologically  conscious,  and  took  the  first  steps 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  confession  called  Christian  Funda- 
mentals, adopted  by  Mennonite  General  Conference  at  Gar- 
den City,  Mo.,  in  1921. 

Virginia  Mennonites  have  been  the  chief  promoters  of 
evangelistic  campaigns,  and  were  pioneers  in  official  Menno- 
nite broadcasting;  Virginia  today  is  the  home  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc. 

So,  to  know  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  1970s,  one 
must  know  the  Virginia  expression  of  it,  and  Harry  Brunk’s 
history  is  the  indispensable  tool  for  that  learning. 

While  History  of  Mennonites  in  Virginia  is  not  an  official 
production,  the  Virginia  Conference  did  grant  some  financial 
aid  toward  its  preparation  and  appointed  a committee  to 
assist  in  its  evaluation.  The  Historical  Committee  of  the 
Conference  is  promoting  the  sale  of  the  work.  Orders 
can  be  sent  to  Virginia  Mennonite  Church  Offices,  1151 
Greystone,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  The  price  is  $7.00 
for  Volume  I and  $12.50  for  Volume  II.  Virginia  residents 
should  add  four  percent  sales  tax. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

The  President  was  receiving  at  the  White  House  one 
evening,  assisted  by  his  usual  staff  of  officers  and  their 
ladies.  Among  the  guests  was  a tailor,  who  gloried  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  other  notables  at  the 
capital.  When  introduced,  however,  the  President  could 
not  catch  his  name,  and  while  shaking  hands  with  him, 
remarked: 

“Your  face,  sir,  is  familiar,  but  I can’t  just  now  call  your 
name.” 

To  assist  his  memory,  the  tailor  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“I  made  your  pants.” 

“Ah,  why,  yes!  Major  Pants.  Gentlemen,  my  friend. 
Major  Pants! 
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Items  and  Comments 


In  Trouble  Again 

Dorothy  Day,  the  nation’s  foremost 
Catholic  pacifist,  a friend  of  the  poor  for 
50  years,  and  recipient  of  this  year’s  Lae- 
tare  Medal  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  — is  in  trouble  with  the  govern- 
ment again. 

She  has  refused  to  pay  $296,359  in  back 
taxes,  taxes  assessed  because  as  head  of 
the  Catholic  Worker  Movement  she  never 
filed  an  application  for  exemption  as  a non- 
profit, charitable  agency. 

The  74-year-old  Miss  Day,  of  whom 
Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C., 
president  of  the  Notre  Dame,  recently  said, 
“ . . . she  has  been  comforting  the  afflicted 
and  afflicting  the  comfortable  virtually  all 
her  life,”  claims  the  federal  government  has 
no  right  to  decide  who  can  carry  out  works 
of  charity. 

Calling  it  “a  matter  of  principle,’’  she 
said,  “As  personalists,  as  an  unincorporated 
group,  we  will  not  apply  for  this  ‘privilege.’ 
Miss  Day  said  that  filing  an  application  for 
tax-exempt  status  would  put  the  Catholic 
Worker  Movement  in  the  position  of  sup- 
porting the  government  s war  effort. 

“Christ  went  beyond  natural  ethics  in 
the  matter  of  force  and  war  and  taught 
nonviolence  as  a way  of  life,”  she  told  the 
New  York  Times.  “The  Catholic  Worker 
Movement  believes  that  tyranny  and  in- 
justice must  be  fought  by  spiritual  weapons 
and  by  noncooperation.’’ 

Reason  for  the  Occult 

Occult  movements  are  increasing  through- 
out the  world,  a German  specialist  in  that 
field  reported  in  Minneapolis. 

Dr.  Kurt  Koch  said  that  the  number  of 
"spiritists”  in  Brazil  has  increased  from  10 
million  to  50  million  in  15  years. 

He  said  the  growth  of  the  movements 
were  due  in  part  to  man’s  dissatisfaction  with 
modern  science  and  technology  and  to  a 
craving  for  excitement. 

Believing  Christians,  he  added,  regard 
the  situation  as  a prelude  to  the  end  of  the 
age  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Koch,  author  of  60  books,  including 
Christian  Counseling  ir  Occultism,  con- 
ducted a three-day  seminar  on  the  occult 
sponsored  by  the  Greater  Minneapolis 
Association  of  Evangelicals  and  attended  by 
some  500  persons. 

In  an  interview,  he  took  issue  with  sug- 
gestions that  astrology  and  other  occult 
practices  are  harmless. 

He  referred  to  “many  terrible  examples” 
of  how  people  were  influenced  by  astrology. 
A woman  shot  her  son,  he  said,  after  it 


was  predicted  that  he  would  become  insane. 
A Brazilian  woman  attempted  suicide,  he 
said,  after  an  astrologer  told  her  she  would 
lose  her  boyfriend  and  never  marry. 

“Even  people  who  say  they  don’t  be- 
lieve the  horoscopes  are  influenced  sub- 
consciously by  them  and  very  often  fulfill 
the  predictions,”  Dr.  Koch  said. 

All  occult  practices  have  certain  effects, 
often  hidden,  and  some  affect  the  spiritual 
life  and  character  of  the  people  involved,  he 
said. 

Some  participants  develop  psychic  distur- 
bances, thoughts  of  suicide,  depression,  and 
mental  illness. 

Bihari  Faced  by  “Genocide” 

An  American  who  serves  as  a spokes- 
man for  the  Bihari  charged  that  several 
million  Bihari  people  in  Bangladesh  — 
somewhere  between  six  and  ten  million  — 
stand  in  the  path  of  “genocide,”  mainly 
because  they  refuse  to  repudiate  their  strict 
Muslim  beliefs. 

People  within  a country  but  without  a 
country  — “India  will  not  have  us,  Paki- 
stan will  not  have  us”  — the  Bihari  are 
Muslims  like  most  Bengali  in  Bangladesh 
but  have  their  own  culture  and  language, 
are  lighter  in  complexion  than  Bengali  and, 
according  to  the  spokesman,  “more 
religious.” 

Speaking  for  the  American  Society  to 
Save  Bihari  and  Other  Minorities,  Anwar 
R.  Sayyed  said  world  opinion  knows  little 
about  the  plight  of  the  Bihari  in  Bangla- 
desh because  the  press,  for  the  most  part, 
refuses  to  report  the  “terror”  and  threat  of 
continued  slaughter  they  face  in  what  was 
East  Pakistan. 

South  African  Church  Appeals 
For  “Alternate”  Service 

The  South  African  Council  of  Churches, 
backed  by  youth  and  church  agencies,  has 
renewed  its  appeal  to  the  government  for 
alternate  avenues  of  “peaceful  and  con- 
structive” service  for  conscientious  objectors 
to  military  service. 

“This  is  a stance  which  sees  war  as  evil 
and  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,”  said  the 
Rev.  Rheo  Koze,  Cape  director  of  the 
Christian  Institute.  “It  seems  for  the  first 
time  substantial  groups  of  the  population 
are  taking  seriously  the  commandment: 
Thou  shalt  not  kill.” 

Decision  of  the  Amish  Wins 

Two  Temple  University  faculty  members 
who  have  been  leaders  in  the  National 
Committee  to  Defend  the  Religious  Free- 


dom of  the  Amish  praised  the  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  exempting  Amish 
children  from  compulsory  high  school  at- 
tendance as  a victory  for  religious  liberty 
and  an  end  to  years  of  harrassment. 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  Littell,  professor  of 
religion,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Hostetler,  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  and  sociology,  praised 
the  Amish  for  the  constructive  aspects  of 
their  way  of  life. 

“In  a time  when  statist  and  totalitarian 
controls  are  increasing  all  over  the  world, 
it’s  wonderful  to  have  a victory  for  liberty 
of  conscience,”  Dr.  Littell  said. 

The  United  Methodist  scholar,  whose 
specialty  is  problems  of  conflict  between 
church  and  state,  added:  “The  way  our 
society  has  been  going  lately,  we  should 
study  how  the  Amish  do  it  instead  of  de- 
manding they  imitate  us.  They  are  ob- 
viously doing  a better  job  of  educating 
constructive  and  peaceful  persons  than  the 
public  school  systems.” 

Dr.  Hostetler,  who  was  born  and  raised 
Amish  until  he  was  22  years  old,  spoke 
from  personal  experience  in  commenting: 
“The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  finally 
puts  an  end  to  the  years  of  harrassment 
the  Amish  have  suffered  in  one  state  or 
another.” 

Vietnam  Is  Testing  Ground 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  being  waged  by 
Washington,  Moscow,  and  Peking  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  a 
Roman  Catholic  nun  from  Saigon  said  in 
Minneapolis. 

“Vietnam  is  only  a battlefield  for  the 
great  powers,”  said  Sister  To  Thi  Anh 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Newman 
Center. 

“It  is  only  a place  where  they  can  try 
out  their  modern  weapons  — destroying 
our  lands  and  our  people  for  their  own 
leadership  of  the  world.” 

“We  have  a right  to  life,  but  we  don’t 
have  it  because  the  great  powers  take  it 
away  from  us.  The  decisions  that  control 
us  are  all  made  in  Washington  and  Moscow.” 

Americans,  she  said,  have  very  little  in- 
formation about  the  war,  despite  wide 
television  and  print  coverage  “because 
the  reporters  see  through  American  eyes. 

. . . They  think  with  American  minds.  You 
have  no  idea  how  the  Vietnamese  people 
really  feel  about  the  war.” 

Sister  To  Thi  Anh  said  the  people 
regard  the  war  as  brother  killing  brother. 
“When  the  soldiers  return  — if  they  return 
— they  always  say,  ‘I’ve  killed  my  brother 
. . . we  are  all  Vietnamese.  ” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Kauffman  Heads  Women's 
Activities  at  MWC 


Beulah  Kauffman, 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  coordi- 
nator of  women’s  ac- 
tivities for  the  Ninth 
Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference (MWC),  and 
her  husband,  Alvin, 
left  on  June  20  on  an 
itinerary  which  in- 
cludes pre-  and  post- 
conference fraternal 
visits  to  Mennonite 
churches  throughout 
Latin  America. 

MWC  convenes  July  18  to  23  in  Curitiba, 
Brazil.  Mrs.  Kauffman  is  one  of  seventeen 
official  Mennonite  Church  delegates  from 
North  America  attending  the  conference.  A 
total  of  175  delegates  will  attend.  Repre- 
sentation is  based  on  Mennonite  churches’ 
membership  totals  — Africa  (25),  Asia  (29), 
Europe  (36),  Latin  America  (35),  and  North 
America  (50). 

World  membership  of  all  Mennonite  bodies 
is  about  500,000,  with  nearly  one  member 
in  three  represented  in  “Third  World,” 
nonwhite  churches. 

MWC  president  is  Erland  Waltner,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.;  executive  secretary  is  C.  J.  Dyck, 

Elkhart. 

The  Kauffmans  will  visit  missionary  fam- 
ilies and  local  congregations  in  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Mrs.  Kauffman  plans  to  meet 
informally  with  women’s  groups  in  these 
contacts.  “I’m  hoping  to  meet  many  of  the 
women  in  the  local  churches  where  we  will 
be  visiting,  not  just  in  the  formal  setting 
of  the  conference,”  she  says. 

“Church  women  have  always  been  inter- 
ested and  involved  in  world  missions,”  says 
James  Kratz,  associate  secretary  of  overseas 
missions  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart.  “Our  own  Women’s  Missionary  and 
Service  Commission  plays  a vital  part  in 
mission  promotion,  support,  and  education 
in  our  Mennonite  brotherhood,”  Kratz  adds. 

Mrs.  Kauffman  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  Church’s  Women’s  Mission- 
ary and  Service  Commission.  Her  travel  to 
South  America  is  provided  through  part  of 
the  WMSC  World  Day  of  Prayer  offerings. 

Planning  for  the  women’s  inspirational 
session  and  three  afternoon  sessions  has  all 
been  done  by  mail  during  the  past  year. 
Anna  Schroeder  and  Doris  Dueck,  both  of 
Curitiba,  serve  on  the  planning  committee 


of  the  women  s division  of  MWC.  Helene 
Ens,  Curitiba,  will  serve  as  cochairman  of 
the  workshop  sessions  with  Mrs.  Kauffman. 

Other  women  participating  in  the  work- 
shops will  be  Mrs.  Kakesa  Samuel,  Zaire; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Oosterbaan,  The  Netherlands; 
Mrs.  Marta  Alvarez,  Argentina;  Mrs.  Nor- 
man High,  Canada;  Mrs.  Oliva  de  Bastidas, 
Colombia;  Mrs.  Esther  Soesanta  Harso,  In- 
donesia; Mrs.  Leslie  Lehman,  USA.  The 
women  represent  official  delegates,  a radio 
speaker,  presidents  of  women’s  groups,  and 
a pastor. 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  women’s  ac- 
tivity sessions,”  Mrs.  Kauffman  says,  “is  to 
share  what’s  happening  among  women  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  — not  only  what 
is  happening  with  their  hands,  but  also  with 
their  minds  and  what  they  are  doing  about 
situations  that  need  to  be  changed.”  This  is 
the  first  time  workshop  sessions  for  women 
are  included  in  the  MWC  program.  Ap- 
proximately two  hundred  women  are  ex- 
pected in  the  afternoon  sessions  and  five 
hundred  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  inspira- 
tional session.  The  Sunday  session  is  being 
planned  by  women  in  Brazil. 

Powell  Returns 
with  New  Vision 

“Though  I felt  fully  accepted  and  very 
much  at  home  in  Africa,  I have  discovered 
that  I am  a black  American  — that  my 
fight  for  justice  is  here  in  America.  Yet  I 
plan  to  use  a ‘Third  World’  vision  to  help 
bring  into  focus  the  problems  that  exist  in 
America.” 

Speaking  was  John  Powell,  executive  sec- 
retary of  Minority  Ministries  Council,  in 
the  June  5 chapel  service  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Powell,  his 
wife,  and  three  children  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  June  1 after  Powell  took 
a six-month  leave  of  absence  in  Africa. 

The  Powell  family  left  the  United  States 
on  Dec.  6,  1971,  and  spent  approximately 
five  months  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Here  John 
carried  on  numerous  conversations  with 
Kenyan  church  leaders  and  government 
officials,  worked  for  the  World  Student 
Christian  Federation’s  publication  Presence, 
and  compiled  two  research  papers  — one 
entitled  “Toward  a Unified  Black  Theology” 
and  the  other  a study  of  adjustment  pat- 
terns of  Afro-Americans  in  Kenya. 


From  Nairobi  Powell  traveled  south  to 
Tanzania  and  Uganda  for  consultation  with 
church,  government,  and  education  leaders. 
He  met  with  Bishop  Kisare  of  the  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church  and  Daniel  Mtoka  of 
the  Mennonite  Theological  Seminary  in  Mu- 
soma,  Tanzania.  He  also  conferred  with 
officials  of  the  Tanzanian  government.  In 
Uganda  Powell  had  extensive  talks  with 
John  Mbiti,  head  of  the  Religious  Studies 
Department  at  Makerere  University  in 
Kampala,  Uganda. 

A highlight  for  Powell  in  the  first  five 
months  was  attending  the  All-African  Con- 
ference of  Churches  Task  Force  Meeting  on 
Development  in  Nairobi.  Here  he  met  with 
religious  leaders  from  various  areas  of  Af- 
rica. 

Powell,  however,  met  not  only  with  the 
religious  and  governmental  intelligentsia 
of  Africa.  On  numerous  occasions  he  visited 
the  homes  and  churches  of  the  “grass-roots 
people”  — which  comprise  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  Kenyan  population  — where,  in 
his  words,  he  was  “unreservedly  accepted.” 

He  states:  “In  Africa  my  Christianity 
came  alive.  There  is  something  very  signifi- 
cant about  Christianity  in  Africa  that  we 
must  learn. 

“And  I now  have  a vision  of  what  Amer- 
ican minority  people  have  to  offer  to  the 
Third  World — to  Asia,  to  South  America, 
and  to  Africa  — qualities  of  expertise,  vi- 
sion, and  development.  Everywhere  I went 
people  asked,  ‘Why  don’t  you  send  black 
missionaries?’ 

“At  this  point  I’m  ready  to  bring  a Third 
World  vision  to  the  down-to-earth  issues 
faced  by  the  Minority  Ministries  Council.  I’m 
ready  to  live  my  Christianity,  but  not  under 
cultural  facades.  I’m  ready  to  show  what 
Christ  is  in  me  — as  I am.” 

Final  Planning  for 
Mission  72  Harrisonburg 

Heads  of  the  committees  arranging  for 
Mission  72  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  met  on  May 
30  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  to  co- 
ordinate final  plans  for  the  convention,  to 
be  held  on  the  campus  of  EMC  June  30  to 
July  2.  Dewitt  Heatwole,  local  arrange- 
ments chairman,  chaired  the  meeting.  Mis- 
sion 72  Harrisonburg  is  one  of  two  Menno- 
nite Church  meetings  in  1972.  Mission 
72  Hesston  convenes  in  Hesston,  Kan., 
July  7 to  9. 

Visitors  expecting  to  stay  in  the  local 
colleges  should  bring  their  own  bedding. 
Sheets  will  be  furnished  at  EMC. 

Upon  arrival,  participants  will  register 
for  the  convention  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
science  center,  where  they  will  receive  in- 
formation on  lodging,  food  service,  first  aid, 
child  care,  children’s  activities,  camping, 
tours  and  the  like. 

“Participants  arriving  in  campers  should 
plan  to  arrive  on  Friday  morning  unless 
previous  camping  reservations  have  been 
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made,”  noted  Harvey  Schrock,  chairman  of 
the  building  and  grounds  committee. 

Some  limited  space  will  be  available  on 
campus  for  self-contained  camping  units. 
Latecomers  with  no  camping  reservations 
may  find  it  necessary  to  travel  quite  a dis- 
tance to  find  a vacant  site.  Space  may  be 
available  from  local  residents  who  wish  to 
host  a camping  group. 

“Several  tours  to  historical  sites  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  area,  including  religious 
ones,  are  being  planned,”  reported  Hubert 
Pellman,  chairman  of  the  tour  committee. 
Registrants  will  receive  a tour  map  pin- 
pointing area  churches  and  historical  sites 
and  outlining  the  tours  available. 

Display  booths  will  be  maintained  at 
the  convention  itself  by  the  program 
Boards  of  the  church.  EMC’s  D.  Ralph 
Hostetter  Museum  will  be  open  to  visitors 
and  presentations  will  be  given  in  the 
Milton  Brackbill  Planetarium. 

A mothers’  room  will  be  staffed  to  pro- 
vide nursery  care  for  infants  and  young 
children,  while  recreational,  educational, 
and  inspirational  activities  will  be  avail- 
able to  older  children. 

Tuned  in  for 
Message  of  Hope 

Individuals’  responses  to  the  broadcast 
and  literature  programs  produced  or  co- 
ordinated by  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc., 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  increased  significantly  in 
1971,  indicating  that  many  are  tuned  in  to 
the  media  and  are  looking  for  a message 
of  hope. 

In  the  broadcast  work  for  the  past  vear, 
several  trends  appear.  More  and  more  in- 
dividuals are  responding  to  radio  broad- 
casts, an  increasing  number  of  these 
requesting  counsel  on  specific,  more  com- 
plex problems,  like  marriage  and  divorce, 
drugs,  and  occultism. 

Programs  targeted  to  a well-defined 
audience  are  more  effective  than  those 
targeted  to  a general  audience.  The  shorter, 
livelier  programs  that  fit  the  current  week- 
day formats  are  better  able  to  reach  the 
nonreligious  person  and  turn  him  to  re- 
ligion, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  respondents  are  on  the  fringes 
of  religion. 

Overseas  national  churches  assumed  in- 
creasing responsibility  for  developing  and 
supporting  broadcast  and  literature  minis- 
tries, as  witnessed  by  Spanish  broadcasts 
and  expansion  of  Bookrack  Evangelism  in 
Jamaica. 

Getting  “the  message”  into  the  market 
is  a challenge  today.  The  gatekeepers  — 
station  managers,  and  managers  of  book- 
stores, drugstores,  and  airports  — are 
being  bombarded  with  an  increasing  amount 
of  public  service  material  and  “junk” 
literature.  This  means  an  increasing  amount 
of  time  must  be  spent  making  personal  con- 
tacts with  these  gatekeepers  to  get  the 


message  into  the  marketplace. 

The  successful  expansion  of  the  broad- 
cast work,  including  literature,  hinged  on 
the  programs  themselves  and  the  active 
role  pastors,  churches,  and  religious  media 
personnel  play  in  getting  these  programs 
accepted  by  the  gatekeepers. 

Erbs  Visit 

Associated  Seminaries 


(Left  to  right)  Millard  Lind,  Gertrude  Ro- 
ten,  Alta  Mae  Erb,  Peter  Derksen,  Paul  Erb, 
William  Shumaker. 


Paul  and  Alta  Mae  Erb,  well-known  and 
appreciated  Mennonite  teachers,  visited  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
campus  as  the  final  Church  Visitors  in 
Residence  of  the  school  year.  Paul  is 
known  for  his  work  as  a writer,  editor, 
teacher,  theologian,  and  tireless  worker 
for  strength  and  unity  among  believers. 
Alta  Mae  is  well  known  in  her  own  right 
as  teacher  and  writer,  with  books  on 
missions,  worship,  Christian  living,  and  the 
nurture  of  children  credited  to  her  efforts. 
The  Erbs  are  shown  here  sharing  informal- 
ly with  students  and  faculty. 

To  Mission  72  — 

1000  Miles  by  Bike 

A 1,000-mile  bicycle  hike,  originating  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  on  June  16,  will  conclude 
the  afternoon  of  June  30  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  the  start  of  Mission  72  Harrison- 
burg, a three-day  inspirational  conference 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

“This  bike  hike  is  only  one  of  many  spe- 
cial youth  activities  on  deck  for  the  upcom- 
ing mission  convention,”  reported  Elton 
Nussbaum  of  Harrisonburg. 

The  youth  director  announced  that  get- 
acquainted  activities  will  begin  at  4:00  p.m., 
Friday  (June  30),  on  the  EMC  soccer  field. 

A youth  coffeehouse  at  9:30  p.m.,  follow- 
ing the  public  mass  meetings,  will  be  set 
up  in  the  basement  of  the  college  auditorium. 

On  Friday  night  “The  Peaceful  Warrior,” 
a historical  drama  that  recounts  the  life  of 
Michael  Sattler,  a leader  in  the  Anabap- 
tist wing  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
will  be  presented. 

Written,  produced,  and  directed  by  Men- 
nonites  from  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  under 


the  auspices  of  Maranatha  Productions  of 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  the  one-act  play  features 
eight  young  people  from  that  area  in  his- 
toric roles  from  the  16th-century  Reforma- 
tion period. 

The  performance  will  be  repeated  9:30 
p.m.,  Saturday,  in  the  EMC  auditorium  for 
general  audiences,  Elton  noted. 

Music  groups  from  the  Aspen,  Colo.,  Vol- 
untary Service  unit,  the  Lawndale  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Chicago,  and  the  Hunting- 
ton  Mennonite  Church  in  Newport  News 
will  also  perform  Friday  and  Saturday  eve- 
nings 

“Youth  groups  from  eastern  and  central 
Pennsylvania  will  present  choric  readings 
from  Ephesians  during  the  public  sessions,” 
said  Elton.  “We  also  expect  young  people 
to  participate  fully  in  all  major  assemblies 
and  small-group  settings.” 

A second  Mission  72  meeting  will  be  held 
July  7-9  in  Hesston,  Kan.  Some  program 
details  at  Hesston  will  be  similar  to  Har- 
risonburg, but  the  Hesston  program  com- 
mittee has  planned  a unique  series  of  events 
designed  to  also  include  the  entire  family. 
Program  theme  for  the  two  Mission  72  ses- 
sions is  “Being  Built  Together.” 

Film  Shows  Congregations 
in  Evangelism 

Evangelism  — practically  speaking,  what 
does  this  term  mean  to  you  and  others 
in  your  congregation? 

A new  film.  There’s  a New  Wind  Blow- 
ing, examines  four  successful  congrega- 
tional programs  reaching  out  to  others 
with  the  good  news  . . . each  in  its  own 
unique  way. 

There’s  a New  Wind  Blowing  can  be 
used  for  retreats,  workshops,  planning 
sessions,  study  groups,  and  church  confer- 
ences. The  film  is  also  designed  as  a 
resource  for  the  nationwide  evangelism 
emphasis  in  1973,  Key  73. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  secretary  of  evangelism 
for  the  Mennonite  Church,  sees  the  film 
as  “interpreting  evangelism  broadly.  It 
agrees  with  our  theology  — the  total 
community  of  faith  is  shown  reaching  out 
to  its  community  in  a loving,  caring  con- 
cern, meeting  need.” 

There’s  a New  Wind  Blowing  (color 
motion  picture.  50  minutes;  rental  $35) 
is  available  from  Audiovisuals,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514;  telephone  219/522-2630 
and  from  Provident  Bookstore,  40  E.  King 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602;  telephone  717/ 
397-3517,  or  717/656-7065. 

MDS  Thanked 

for  Buffalo  Creek  Help 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  has  received 
several  official  letters  of  commendation  and 
thanks  for  the  work  of  its  volunteers  in  the 
Buffalo  Creek  flood  disaster  area  of  West 
Virginia. 
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Nelson  Hostetter,  MDS  executive  coordi- 
nator, received  a letter  signed  by  George 
Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C.:  I would 

like  to  commend  the  superior  performance 
and  cooperation  exhibited  by  your  staff  in 
our  common  effort  to  assist  the  families 
stricken  by  the  recent  flood,  wrote  Rom- 
ney. “It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  your  assistance 
and  the  cheerful,  hardworking,  cooperative 
attitude  of  your  staff.” 

In  another  letter,  Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore, 
Jr.,  West  Virginia,  wrote:  “Sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  you  and  your  group  of 
volunteers.  You  are  to  be  commended.  I 
have  heard  numerous  reports  about  the 
great  work  your  organization  has  been  do- 
ing for  our  state. 

As  of  June  2,  503  volunteers  had  contrib- 
uted 2,586  volunteer  days  in  MDS  opera- 
tions in  Buffalo  Creek. 

Christmas  Begins  in  June 

Christmas  International  House  (CIH)  is 
Christians  doing  something  to  help  solve 
one  problem  of  the  foreign  student.  Founded 
in  1965  by  a Presbyterian  Church  in 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  CIH  has  experienced 
phenomenal  growth  in  its  seven  years  of 
existence.  Many  denominations  are  now 
part  of  CIH.  Last  Christmas  CIH  helped 
over  1,700  students  enjoy  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  42  host  communities  across  our 
country.  Five  hundred  more  applicants  could 
not  be  accommodated  because  of  lack  of 
space.  More  host  communities  are  needed. 

The  host  communities  are  groups  of 
congregations  in  a town,  a rural  com- 
munity, or  suburban  area  who  provide 
hospitality  for  international  students  for 
two  weeks  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  dates  suggested  for  1972  are  from 
Dec.  16  to  Jan.  1.  The  host  communities 
provide  a place  for  the  students  to  stay, 
their  meals,  and  plan  activities  for  them. 
Some  students  may  wish  to  spend  most 
of  the  two  weeks  writing  a term  paper. 
The  student  is  a guest  for  the  holidays. 
He  pays  only  his  travel  to  and  from  your 
location. 

The  host  community  should  plan  for  a 
minimum  of  20  international  students. 
Even  though  one  congregation  can  partici- 
pate by  itself,  it  is  preferable  for  a number 
of  congregations  in  an  area  to  share  in  the 
planning  and  the  hospitality.  The  congre- 
gations could  represent  one  denomina- 
tion, though  it  is  more  desirable  as  an 
ecumenical  community  project.  Of  the  42 
host  communities  participating  last  year, 
about  half  housed  students  in  the  homes  of 
the  church  members  and  half  housed 
students  in  temporary  dormitory  facilities 
arranged  for  in  the  Sunday  school  or 
fellowship  rooms  of  the  churches. 

Many  Christian  reasons  exist  for  church- 
es participating  in  CIH.  The  children  of 
Israel  were  admonished  to  “love  the  so- 


journer” because  God  loves  the  sojourner  — 
and  because  they  themselves  have  been 
sojourners  in  the  land  of  Egypt  (Deut. 
10:18,  19).  Christians  are  admonished  to 
“not  neglect  to  show  hospitality  to  strang- 
ers, for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares”  (Heb.  13:2).  Christmas 
International  House  offers  church  members 
a wonderful  way  to  express  love  to 
strangers.  It  also  offers  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  service  to  non-Christians. 
The  Christmas  holidays  themselves  afford 
a natural  climate  for  sharing  our  faith, 
made  more  effective  by  being  in  the  frame- 
work of  an  act  of  kindness. 

CIH  prepares  a leaflet  every  year  which 
is  distributed  widely  to  international  stu- 
dents and  their  advisers  at  university 
campuses.  This  leaflet  describes  the  pro- 
gram, provides  registration  forms,  gives 


Most  of  the  folks  attending  Mission  72 
Harrisonburg  will  be  assigned  to  college 
dormitories.  The  dorms  can  furnish  sheets 
and  pillowcases,  but  please  bring  pillows, 
blankets,  towels,  and  washcloths. 

Beginning  in  July,  all  the  issues  of  On 
the  Line  and  Purpose  for  one  month  are 
being  mailed  in  a single  package.  We  are 
using  this  method  to  help  combat  rising 
costs  and  to  get  ready  for  postage  increas- 
es we  expect  to  come.  This  is  a common 
method  in  the  mailing  of  "weekly  papers 
and  we  have  used  it  for  some  years  with 
Story  Friends.  If  you  have  special  problems 
or  questions  about  this  new  method,  please 
write  to:  Daniel  Hertzler,  Director  Peri- 
odical Division,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Eighty  graduates  of  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School  were  told  to  “get 
to  work”  to  “find  creative  ways  of  using 
their  potentialities,”  in  the  commencement 
address  on  June  9 by  J.  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder, president,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Burkholder  called  for  a revision  of 
the  American  work  ethic,  which  too  often 
demands  enslavement  “to  merely  making  a 
living.” 

A 1957  graduate  of 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College  will  return  to 
his  alma  mater  this 
fall  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English.  Omar 
Eby  will  teach  English 
and  journalism  courses 
and  serve  as  adviser 
to  the  college  news- 
paper and  yearbook  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College. 

The  Lawndale  Choir  of  Chicago  has 
available  now  their  record,  Everything  Is 


information  about  travel  costs,  and  so  on. 
Very  important  is  the  125-word  descrip- 
tion of  each  host  community.  Students 
select  communities  on  the  basis  of  these 
descriptions.  Then  in  November  and  De- 
cember, just  prior  to  the  holidays,  CIH  pro- 
cesses and  assigns  the  students  who  have 
registered. 

The  decision  to  participate  should  be 
made  early  in  the  summer.  The  descrip- 
tion of  your  community  must  be  with  CIH 
by  mid-August  to  make  possible  the  on- 
schedule  printing  of  the  CIH  leaflet. 

Virgil  Brenneman,  from  Mennonite  Stu- 
dent Services,  encourages  Mennonite 
congregations  to  consider  initiating  the  CIH 
in  their  communities.  Virgil  serves  on  the 
Steering  Committee  of  Christmas  Inter- 
national House.  If  you  are  interested,  con- 
tact him  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Beautiful.  Write  to  Lawndale  Mennonite 
Church,  2520  S.  Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  60623. 

Scholarships  are  available  for  Personal 
Encounter  Retreats.  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center  has  planned  two  events  for 
the  summer  of  1972.  Events  for  couples  . . . 
ministers  and  laymen.  The  first  — July  10- 
15 — will  be  led  by  John  and  Naomi  Leder- 
ach.  The  second  — August  6-12  — will  have 
James  and  Nancy  Lapp  as  leaders.  The  re- 
treats will  be  intensive  small-group  broth- 
erhood experiences.  Child  care  facilities  and 
activities  are  available.  There  will  be  time 
for  family  activities.  Write  to  LMCC,  R.  5, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666,  for  more  informa- 
tion or  call  412  423-2056  (Kecksburg  ex- 
change). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Habib,  director  of 
the  Coptic  Evangelical  Organization  for 
Social  Services  (CEOSS),  Minia,  Egypt,  vis- 
ited the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  June  7,  to 
learn  more  about  Mennonites  and  to  share 
concerns  about  programs  of  service  in  Egypt. 
Habib  is  a member  of  the  Coptic  (Egyptian) 
Evangelical  Church,  which  numbers  about 
100,000  members. 

Houseparents  needed:  Married  couple 
without  children  to  live  in  with  six  boys. 
Prefer  couple  with  college  credit  in  social 
and  behavioral  science  or  appropriate  expe- 
rience. Could  be  used  as  alternate  service 
or  combined  with  college  work  at  one  of 
several  local  schools.  Opening  by  August  15. 
Contact  Larry  Wenger,  Director,  Argentine 
Youth  Services,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  913  831- 
2820. 

Helmut  and  Lydia  Doerksen  and  their 
three  children  returned  on  June  2 to  Can- 
ada from  their  third  term  of  service  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Switzer- 
land. They  will  be  spending  a year  of  fur- 
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lough  in  Canada.  The  Doerksens  have  spent 
nine  years  at  Bienenberg,  where  he  serves 
as  a teacher  in  the  Bible  school  and  Lydia 
assists  in  the  domestic  department  of  the 
school.  Additionally,  Helmut  maintains  con- 
tact with  ministers  and  other  Christians  in 
East  European  socialist  countries  through 
personal  visits  and  other  means.  Their  ad- 
dress is  2943  Palm  Crescent,  Clearbrook, 
B.C. 

Commemorating  their  150th  anniversary 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  the  Amish  Mennonites 
of  that  province  have  called  for  a symbol 
(see  below),  which  was  designed  by  Ivan 
Moon  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 


Directorship  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee programs  in  Brazil  changes  hands 
in  July.  Donald  and  Virginia  Ranck,  who 
have  served  in  community  development  pro- 
grams in  Recife,  Brazil,  since  July  1970,  will 
assume  directorship  responsibilities.  Donald 
is  from  Paradise,  Pa.,  and  Virginia  is 
from  Columbia,  Pa.  Fourteen  MCC  person- 
nel now  serve  in  Northeast  Brazil  in  a wide 
variety  of  development  projects.  Most  of 
the  Brazil  MCC  team  will  be  attending  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Curitiba 
in  July. 

The  Key  73  Congregational  Resource 
Book  is  the  latest  in  a series  of  prepara- 
tions for  Key  73,  the  evangelistic  effort  in- 
volving more  than  one  hundred  Christian 
groups  in  North  America  next  year.  The 
resource  book  offers  suggestions  to  local 
congregations  on  how  to  implement  the  six 
phases  of  Key  73  through  use  of  the  mass 
media,  Bible  distribution,  Bible  study,  lay 
witness,  small  groups,  and  summer  minis- 
tries. This  book  and  other  Key  73  mate- 
rials will  be  made  available  at  all  Provident 
Bookstores  exclusively. 

Missions  Now,  an  independent  church 
group  in  the  Philippines,  hopes  to  gather 
about  30  of  their  pastors  and  teachers  for 
a seminar  retreat  in  Laguna  on  June  29 
and  30.  James  Metzler  writes,  “Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
is  sharing  in  the  expenses  of  the  meeting 
and  I have  been  invited  to  discuss  Anabap- 
tist faith  and  practice  with  the  group.  Please 


pray  for  this  gathering.” 

Nathan  and  Arlene  Hege  left  Ethiopia 
on  June  8 for  the  United  States.  Their  fur- 
lough address  is  242  W.  Lemon  Street,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  17603.  Phone:  717  393-2070. 

Lydia  Kurtz  left  Honduras  on  June  15  for 
the  United  States.  Her  furlough  address  is 
c/o  Harvey  Kurtz,  R.  2,  Box  208,  Elver- 
son,  Pa.  19520. 

Luke  and  Mary  Martin  arrived  in  the 
Lancaster  area  from  Vietnam  on  June  20. 
Their  address  is  c/o  EMBMC,  Salunga,  Pa. 
17538. 

Millard  and  Priscilla  Garrett,  Mennonite 
missionaries  in  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta 
Verapaz,  Guatemala,  have  begun  Sunday 
afternoon  worship  services  in  Cojaj,  a vil- 
lage where  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service 
volunteers  have  been  serving.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  a little  hotel  and  was 
well  attended. 

If  you  have  not  registered  for  Mission 
72  and  intend  to  be  there,  register  directly 
with  Mission  72  Harrisonburg,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801,  or  Mission  72  Hesston,  Hesston  Col- 
lege, Hesston,  Kan.  67062. 

The  opportunities  for  placing  religious 
bookracks  in  Jamaica  are  almost  unlimited, 
reports  Audrey  Shank,  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  missionary  to  Jamaica  and  Bookrack 
Evangelism  (BRE)  coordinator  for  the  West 
Indies  Islands.  Twelve  racks  are  currently 
in  service  in  supermarkets  and  pharmacies 
in  Jamaica.  Eight  of  these  are  in  Kingston, 
and  four  are  in  other  population  centers  on 
the  island.  Eight  more  racks  are  ready  for 
placement. 

Vasil  Magal,  speaker  on  Mennonite 
Broadcasts’  Russian-language  broadcast,  and 
his  wife,  Henriette,  arrived  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  on  June  4 to  discuss  long-range 
plans  for  the  Russian  radio  and  literature 
work.  During  their  two-month  visit  to  the 
States,  the  Magals  also  will  visit  Mennonite 
churches  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Magals  live  in  Belgium  and  serve  as  mis- 
sionaries among  Russian  refugees  in  West- 
ern Europe.  Vasil  also  pastors  a Slavic 
Missionary  Service  Church  in  Belgium.  They 
are  supported  primarily  by  Russian  Bap- 
tist churches  in  Eastern  United  States. 

The  Council  of  Spanish  Mennonite 
Churches  held  its  second  annual  assembly 
on  June  17  at  the  “Del  Buen  Pastor  Men- 
nonite Church,”  645  Harrison  St.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  A highlight  of  the  annual  as- 
sembly was  the  presentation  of  a Distin- 
guished Service  Award  Plaque  to  William 
Lauver,  one  of  the  first  to  pioneer  the 
Spanish  Mennonite  Ministries. 

Wesley  and  Sue  Richard  and  family  ar- 
rived in  the  U.S.  on  June  5 for  a three- 
month  furlough.  Address:  108  West  Harlan, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa  52641. 

James  and  Marva  Blough  recently  com- 
pleted a term  as  Overseas  Missions  Asso- 
ciates in  Araguacema,  Brazil.  Their  present 
address  is  Box  301,  Moundridge,  Kan.  67107. 


Larry  and  Anette  Eisenbeis,  Overseas 
Missions  Associates  in  Araguacema,  Brazil, 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  on  June  2 for  a summer 
furlough.  Address:  c/o  Harry  Kaufman, 
Marion,  S.D.  57043. 

Kenneth  Schwartzentruber,  manager  of 
the  Campinas  (Brazil)  Bookstore,  reports  a 
steady  growth  of  patronage  and  confidence 
in  the  store.  “An  American  Catholic  priest, 
who  has  become  our  friend  and  is  in  touch 
with  young  people,  has  strongly  urged  many 
young  people  to  buy  and  read  good  books, 
even  though  evangelical,”  he  notes  in  a 
recent  letter  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Sales  at  the  store  in  1971  totaled 
$48,850,  a $12,530  increase  over  1970.  Ken 
and  his  wife,  Grace,  also  carry  responsibility 
for  the  Brazil  Mennonite  Mission’s  Portu- 
guese-language  literature  publication  and 
distribution. 

Hoping  to  “learn,  share,  and  have  fun,” 
14  MYF-ers  and  five  sponsors  from  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  left 
June  10  for  a two-week  experience  in 
cross-cultural  understanding.  The  group  of 
19,  traveling  by  van  and  car,  stopped  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  at  a Cherokee  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  Clinton,  Okla.;  and  at  Singing  Hills 
Camp  in  Leakey  Park,  Texas,  to  participate 
in  a get-together  for  South  Texas  youth. 
Providing  leadership  in  the  venture  was 
Lyn  Hershey,  director  of  youth  activities  at 
Prairie  Street  and  director  of  Cross-Cul- 
tural Relations  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart. 

Cecil  and  Margaret  Ashley,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  wrote  prayer  requests  in  a recent 
letter,  that:  men  and  women  will  be  saved 
at  Dona  Anna’s  house  in  Vila  Bonilha  (An- 
na leads  a biweekly  Bible  study  and  prayer 
meeting);  Lapa  members  continue  to  sense 
the  call  to  unity  and  service;  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  Curitiba  in  July  will 
serve  as  a spiritual  stimulus  to  the  Brazili- 
an churches;  God  will  raise  up  a young  man 
to  lead  the  youth  program. 

A bus  is  being  sponsored  for  youth  to 
Mission  72  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The 
bus  will  begin  from  Franconia,  Pa.,  at  Ha- 
gey’s  Bus  Garage  on  Friday,  June  30,  at 
8:00  a.m.  A second  pickup  will  be  made  at 
the  Lancaster  Shopping  Center  at  10  a.m. 
The  cost  will  be  $16  per  person  for  the 
round  trip.  Interested  youth  should  reserve 
a seat  by  sending  a $5  deposit  with  their 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number  to 
Dick  Kauffman,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.  18911, 
or  Jerry  Meek,  Youth  Services  Office,  Sa- 
lunga, Pa.  17538. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  Sun- 
nyside,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  eight  at  Olive,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.;  two  by  baptism  and  six  by  con- 
fession of  faith  at  Birch  Grove,  Port  Alle- 
gany, Pa.;  nine  at  Sunnyslope,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  ten  at  South  Union,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio;  fifteen  at  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.;  one  at 
Leetonia,  Ohio;  fourteen  at  Evanston,  111.; 
twelve  at  Fairview,  Albany,  Ore.;  seven  at 
Hillside,  Jackson,  Ohio. 
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Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Speaking  in  tongues  is  nothing  to  become 
overexcited  about.  Speaking  in  tongues  has  been 
a common  experience  to  every  normal  child 
throughout  human  history.  A babe  speaks  no 
words,  but  his  sounds  are  understood.  The  moth- 
er or  the  nurse  understands  whether  the  cry  is 
a call  for  food  or  an  indication  of  distress. 

The  child  is  fed;  he  cries  again,  and  is 
promptly  “burped  and  quiets  down.  He  goes  to 
sleep  and  wakes  up  with  a scared  cry:  perhaps 
an  open  safety  pin.  He  goes  to  sleep  in  the  eve- 
ning and  wakes  with  a cry  of  distress.  The 
mother,  by  candlelight,  sees  the  child's  hand  on 
an  ear;  she  understands  and  consults  a doctor. 

This  could  be  the  beginning  of  charismatic,  or 
spiritual  gifts  in  the  area  of  glossolalia,  or  speak- 
ing in  tongues  — at  times  referred  to  as  baby 
talk  and  sign  language.  Both  are  intelligible  to 
parents.  The  child  grows,  he  learns  the  mother’s 
tongue,  which  displaces  the  former  baby  talk. 
This  growing  process  continues  for  some  time, 
followed  by  a greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
maturity. 

Paul  writes  in  a similar  vein  in  1 Corinthians 
13:11.  “I  thought  — I understood  — I spake  as 
a child.”  When  he  became  a man  he  put  away 
childish  things,  including  "that  baby  talk.”  He 
was  now  able  to  think  and  understand,  and 
acted  accordingly,  being  no  longer  a babe. 
“ . . . I had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my 
understanding  . . . than  ten  thousand  words  in 
an  unknown  tongue”  (1  Cor.  14:19). 

The  Wycliffe  New  Testament  Commentary  sug- 
gests that  the  “special  and  spectacular  gifts  in 
the  early  growth  of  the  church”  were  the  baby 
talk  of  the  church.  The  Christian  and/or  the 
church  no  longer  needs  to  think,  understand,  or 
talk  as  children;  we  now  have  the  completed 
New  Testament  containing  all  the  necessary 
revelation  of  God  and  His  plan  for  the  universe, 
including  man,  in  legible  and  adequate  form; 
no  further  need  for  “baby  talk.” 

Today’s  charismatic  and  special  manifestation 


enthusiasts  would  do  well  to  ponder  these  things, 
and  avoid  further  confusion  and  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  working  of  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity.  — S.C.  Brubacher,  Ayr,  Ontario. 

Thank  God  for  the  article  of  Allen  W.  Smith, 
“If  Thy  Hand  or  Thy  Foot  Offend  Thee’  [or 
thine  eye  — Matthew  18:9]  in  May  23  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald. 

Can  we  as  born  again  Christians  spend  so  much 
as  like  a cottage  in  the  mountains,  almost 
furnished  as  a palace,  or  otherwise,  our  lavishly 
furnished  homes,  fine  clothes,  expensive  cars, 
and  what  all?  You  probably  know  without  me 
mentioning  more,  when  there  are  so  very  many 
poor  in  the  world?  We  should  pray  for  the  poor 
of  other  countries  and  also  help  but  shouldn  t 
we  pray  for  the  U S A ? We  surely  should  in  my 
opinion.  — Jemima  Renno,  Belleville,  Pa. 

Births 


"ho,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bender,  Jon  Scott  and  Nancy  (Shank),  Linville, 
Va.,  second  daughter,  Madeline  Louise,  Dec. 
27,  1971. 

Byler,  James  H.  and  Marie  (Peachey),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  third  son,  Matthew  Ryan,  May  7,  1972. 

Cassel,  Chester,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Ann  (Der- 
stine),  Souderton,  Pa.,  third  child,  Michael  Todd, 
Mar.  4,  1972. 

Clemmer,  H.  Leroy  and  Charlene  (Wireman), 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Allison  Lee, 
Feb.  4,  1972. 

Cross,  Leroy  and  Esther  Ellen  (Borntrager), 
Omaha,  Neb.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Rose 
Elaine,  Apr.  22,  1972. 

Delp,  James  and  Ruth  (Freed),  Vernfield,  Pa., 
second  son,  Jacob  Todd,  May  17,  1972. 

Denlinger,  David  and  Judy  (Yoder),  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  first  child,  Michael  David,  June  5,  1972. 

Frey,  James  E.  and  Fannie  (Sharp),  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kristopher 
Lynn,  May  22,  1972. 

Good,  Leonard  and  Jean  (Brubaker),  East  Earl, 


Pa.,  second  son,  Jeremy  Chad,  May  17,  1972. 

Haarer,  James  and  Sharon  (Parks),  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kevin  James,  June  2,  1972. 

Horning,  Carl  and  Erma  (Clymer),  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  first  child,  Sharon  Elaine,  June  4, 
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Kipfer,  Lloyd  and  Barbara  Anne  (Baechler), 
Brunner,  Ont.,  second  child,  Bryan  Paul,  May  29, 
1972. 

Landis,  Ray  K.  and  Becky  (Knappenberger), 
Green  Lane,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  Kevin  Joel, 
Feb.  4,  1972. 

Pearson,  Theodore  and  Margaret  (Postlewaite), 
Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Eric 
Neil,  May  27, 1972. 

Renno,  Thomas  and  Jean  (Knepp),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  first  child.  Daphne  Ann,  May  25,  1972 

Sensenig,  Lee  and  Carolyn  (Martin),  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Troy  Anthony,  May  24,  1972. 

Showalter,  Franklin  and  Martha  Ann  (Baer), 
Timberville,  Va.,  second  child,  Owen  Franklin  III, 
June  3,  1972. 

Wood,  Douglas  and  Sue  (Lehman),  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Michelle  Lee, 
May  30,  1972. 

Yoder,  Glenn  I.  and  Joyce  (Peachey),  Allens- 
ville,  Pa.,  second  son,  James  David,  June  27, 
1972. 

Yoder,  Morris  and  Gloria  Arlene  (Trover), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Ardell,  Apr.  24,  1972. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bixler  — Miller.  — George  Bixler,  Jr.,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  and  Anita  Irene  Miller,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Smithville  cong.,  bv  Carl  J.  Rudv, 
June  3,  1972. 

Bricker  — Denlinger.  — Dennis  W Bricker, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  Janice  Ann  Denlinger, 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  both  from  Cedar  Grove  cong., 
by  Nelson  L.  Martin  and  Jack  Layton,  June  10, 
1972. 

Frey  — Carpenter.  — Kenneth  Frey,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  Hernley  cong.,  and  Joyce  Elaine 
Carpenter,  Manheim,  Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong., 
by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  June  3,  1972. 

Helmuth  — Miller.  — Carl  Helmuth,  Adair, 
Okla.,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Lanadale  Miller, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  Salem  cong.,  by  David  I.  Miller, 
Apr.  2,  1972. 

Hoover  — Brubaker.  — Charles  Hoover,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  and  Naomi  Brubaker,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
North  Main  Street  cong.,  by  Homer  F.  North, 
May  27,  1972. 

Immel  — Nussbaum.  — Gordon  Immel,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  and  Donna 
Nussbaum,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by 
Bill  Detweiler,  May  27,  1972. 

Klingelsmith  — Beck.  — Larry  G.  Klingelsmith, 
Akron,  N.Y.,  Clarence  Center  cong.,  and  Joyce 
E.  Beck,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by 
Charles  H.  Gautsehe,  June  3,  1972. 

Shank  — Troyer.  — Michael  Shank,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Carol  Troyer,  Greentown,  Ind  , both  of 
College  Mennonite  cong.,  by  John  Rudy,  Mav 
27,  1972. 

Smoker  — Leaman.  — Lloyd  E.  Smoker, 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Parkesburg  cong.,  and  Sue 
Leaman,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Monterey  cong.,  by  Gordon 
Zook  and  Noah  Hershey,  June  3,  1972. 

Stoltzfus  — Fritz.  — Robert  Stoltzfus,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Monterey  cong.,  and  Debbie 
Fritz,  Columbia,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church, 
May  20,  1972. 

Zook  — Zimmerman.  — Steven  Walter  Zook, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong  , Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  and  Fern  E.  Zimmerman,  Dillsburg, 
Pa.,  Slate  Hill  cong.,  bv  Clarence  E.  Lutz,  June 
7,  1972. 


THE  ORIGINAL 

REVOLUTION 

by  John  H.  Yoder 

The  author  states  that  the  conviction  that  the 
renunciation  of  the  sword  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
the  problem  of  Christian  faithfulness  and  to  the 
recovery  of  the  evangelical  integrity  of  the  church 
The  author  has  written  to  the  Christian  who  has 
become  aware  of  the  problem  of  war  and  the  in- 
adequate moral  guidance  that  has  been  given  by 
the  church  in  the  past. 

Cloth  $4.95 
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Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Gross,  Marion,  daughter  of  Warren  A.  and 
Ida  (Hess)  Bishop,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  23,  1907;  died  at  North  Penn  Hospital, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  of  congestive  heart  failure,  May 
31,  1972;  aged  64  y.  7 m.  8 d.  On  May  25, 
1932,  she  was  married  to  Henry  Overholt  Gross, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Rich- 
ard), one  grandchild,  2 sisters,  and  4 brothers. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  3,  in  charge  of  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.;  in- 
terment in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Horst,  Jonas  S.,  son  of  John  B.  and  Anna 
(Shisler)  Horst,  was  born  at  North  Lawrence, 
Ohio,  July  23,  1876;  died  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  May 
9,  1972;  aged  95  y.  9 m.  15  d.  He  was  married 
to  Anna  Huntsberger,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1907.  On  Sept.  30,  1909,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ella  Smith  Conrad  who  died  July  12, 
1963.  He  is  survived  by  2 daughters  (Ruth  — 
Mrs.  Roy  Singer  and  Esther  — Mrs.  Wilbur  Kil- 
mer), a stepdaughter  (Clara  — Mrs,  David 
Burkholder),  3 sons  (Vernon,  Willis,  and  Paul), 
18  grandchildren,  32  great-grandchildren,  and  4 
great-great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son,  3 brothers,  4 sisters,  and 
one  grandson.  He  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Orville  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Gresser  Funeral  Home  May  11, 
in  charge  of  Guy  Buch;  interment  in  Martins 
Church  Cemetery. 

Risser,  Aaron  S.,  son  of  Henry  N.  and 
Catherine  (Herr)  Risser,  was  born  in  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  20,  1870;  died  at  his  home  at 
Hershey,  Pa.,  June  1,  1972;  aged  102  y.  12  d. 
On  Aug.  27,  1901,  he  was  married  to  Laura  Funk 
Horst,  who  preceded  him  in  death  July  15, 
1954.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Russell  A.,  Irvin 
E.,  Arthur  J.,  Lester  A.,  and  Ralph  L.),  2 
daughters  (Leah  C.  Risser  and  Bertha  A.  Risser), 
21  grandchildren,  and  21  great-grandchildren. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter  (Mary) 
and  2 sons  (Paul  H.  and  Roy  H).  He  was  a 
member  of  Stauffer  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Risser  Mennonite  Church 
June  4,  in  charge  of  J.  Frank  Zeager  and 
Clarence  E.  Lutz;  interment  in  Risser  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 
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Coming  Next  Week 

Housecleaning  the  Local  Membership  Roll  By  a Pastor 

Confessions  of  a Mennonite  Storyteller  I Merle  Good 


Project:  Teach,  Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  June  26-30. 

Mission  72,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  30  to  July  2. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Mennonite  Conference,  Guern- 
sey, Sask.,  July  1-4. 

Mission  72,  Hesston,  Kan.,  July  7-9. 

Ohio,  MYF  Convention,  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  July  7-9. 

Indiana-Michigan  Youth  Convention,  Goshen  College 
Campus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  14-16. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Curitiba,  Brazil,  July 
18-23. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Conference,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
lulv  27-30. 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Sessions, 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug. 
3-5. 

Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  Retreat,  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Aug.  4-6. 

Region  V Regional  Meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  12. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  Fall  Session,  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico,  Oct.  20-22. 


Cover  by  Jan  Gleysteen.  Overlooking  the  city  of  Salzburg,  Austria,  is  the  fortress  Ho- 
hensalzburg,  built  during  the  11th  century,  the  largest  intact  fortress  in  all  of  Europe.  Al- 
ready in  1527,  two  years  alter  the  founding  ot  the  brotherhood.  Archbishop  Mathias  ot  Salz- 
burg complained  that  “he  had  to  work  day  and  night  to  stamp  out  the  Anabaptists,”  and 
over  the  next  70  years  many  of  them  were  imprisoned,  cruelly  tortured,  and  executed  at 
Salzburg. 
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